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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1859 


MRS. SMITH'S GREAT PARTY 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “MY WIPE’S ECONOMY 


BS. Smith was dy- tired into the country and obscurity on three 
ing to “get into so- \ thousand a year, the Smiths bid off his epl ndid 
ciety.” Ever since £ mansion, his Axminstcr carpets, his gallery of 
Mr Smith — they pictures, and the contents of his establishment 
called him Smithey \ generally. They set up a carriage and 1 ught 
upon ’change —had a coat-of-arms: and then they proceeded to give 
made his lucky hit ; a party. 

in Barnegat bonds, \ “Wo must be very rechcrcne , (she pronounced 
she had aspired to £ it rcchurchi /) Smithey, my dear,” said Mrs. Smith, 
live in the West End S “It won’t do to invite any of our old set.’* 
and to figure among s “No, it won’t do,” replied Mr. Smith, “un¬ 
fashionables. When less we except Lucy Darcie. Her father did me 
Mullins, the million- > more than one good turn, when I was y ung; 
aire, failed, and re- ^ and now she is an orphan. For Mr. Smith, 
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though purse-proud and vulgar, had a good * 
heart. \ 

“Hem!” said Mrs. Smith, dubiously. “But, | 
as you say so, we’ll have her.” ^ 

“Yes! my dear,” retorted Mr. Smith, assum- i; 
ing a grand air, “we’ll have her. It won’t do s 
to drop all our old acquaintances, or people will \ 
say we’re stuck up, you know.” ^ 

Lucy and her mother received, accordingly, a J 
few days after, an engraved card, as follows: J 

#Sr. anU JHrs. Sugustu* JBmltffa 

COMPLIMEKTS 

For Thursday evening, January the 21st, 

343 Sandstone Street • 

V 

This card was enclosed in a white envelope, j 
■tamped with the Smith arms, and was left at \ 
the door by a footman in livery. i 

The Darcies belonged to what is called “an $ 
old family.” One Darcie had been governor, in J 
the colony days. Another had fallen at Prince- \ 
ton, at the head of his regiment. The father of \ 
Lucy, the last of his line, had been a brilliant ^ 
young lawyer, but had died early, and had left n 
behind little but his patrimonial estate, which, $ 
though greatly reduced from what it had been J 
in former generations, consisted still, as the Dar- i 
cies reflected with pride, of properties that had J 
been in the family for a hundred and fifty years. ^ 
Lucy, who remembered their narrow means, and s 
knew that accepting the invitation would involve $ 
the purchase of an evening dress, would have £ 
sent a regret, but Mrs. Darcie, who wished to see s 
her daughter’s beauty and accomplishments ap- $ 
preciated, over-ruled her. 5; 

The dress was bought, and made up—we are s 
not ashamed to say—principally by the nimble ^ 
and tasteful fingers of Lucy herself. It was a £ 
simple white cambric, prettily trimmed; and t 
when Lucy came down, on the evening of the ^ 
party, she looked like a fresh rose-bud, on the s 
brightest June morning of all the year. We $ 
think the birds would have sung if they had S 
been there to see her. We happen to know that | 
the obsequious African, who let her and her jl 
mother in, saying, “ladies second story front, $ 
gemmen second story back,” opened his big, s 
yellow eyes with admiring amazement, and an- ;> 
nounced afterward in the kitchen, “dat do most $ 
’scratic and beautiful young lady dare, was Miss \ 
Darcie, deed she was.” And afterward, when | 
Lucy and her mother descended to the parlors, \ 
the three bashful bachelors, who stood in the \ 
doorway, afraid to go further, were thrown into > 
such a flutter of excitement, that they did not $ 
get over it for the whole evening, but followed \ 
Lucy with their eyes wherever she went. $ 



THE BASHFUL OBFTLE1IBM. 


Mrs. Smith was delighted, so 6he said, to see 
“dear Mrs. Darcie and her sweet daughter.” 
Mr. Smith twirled his watch-keys and was 
quite patronizing. He would mention to them, 
he said, some of the company. This was Count 
Swindleskcnski, a Polish exile: “Very high¬ 
bred, indeed; but not a bit proud: had come 
quite early, as if an old friend: Amelia Ann,” 
this was the eldest daughter of the Smiths, 
“had entertained him, for an hour, with music 



COTT3T BWIITDLMKHSXl AND MISS SMITH. 

and singing, before the rest of the company 
arrived.” That was young Mr. Poultncy, oT 
the Poultney Manor family, very high people, 
“quite a catch for any young lady, even the 
richest.” Lucy thought, looking at the franl*, 
handsome face, that Mr. Poultney, in other re^ 
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ipects also, might make a woman happy. That * 
was Mr. Bullion, “a little old to be sure, but $ 
worth a cool million and a half.” Lucy shrank $ 
from the wigged and padded old ogre, who leered \ 
at every pretty face. “It’s not every man could } 
get them three together at one and the same $ 
party,” concluded Mr. Smith, out of breath with $ 
his exertions in talking; and he mopped his \ 
bald head, that shone like a peeled onion. $ 

“And that,” he resumed, “is Mr. Snooks, the ^ 



KB. S3TOOKS, THE POET. < 

poet, author of ‘The Bleeding Heart’ and other j 
poems. I don’t read poetry myself, but genius s 
ought to be encouraged: the merchant princes^ 
of Italy, you know, patronized it always.” And $ 
he gave a final flourish of the hand, pointing to i: 
a sentimental-looking gentleman, who was lean- s 
ing against a pedestal, and gazing up at a por- ? 
trait of Byron. Lucy had never heard of “The J 
Bleeding Heart,” nor indeed had anybody else $ 
except Mr. Snooks’ acquaintances and certain $ 
trunk-makers; but she was quite awed by this s 
imposing presence. i 

Lucy was now left, for a few moments, to her- \ 
self. Near her were some ladies, who considered ? 
themselves the quintessence of good society. $ 
They shrugged their shoulders and began to j 
whisper, | 

“How odiously vulgar!” said one. “But we $ 
tan make a set by ourselves, that’s one comfort.” 5 
“Fve told my girls that they must be very j 
careful who they dance with,” remarked an- > 
other: “these upstarts are such pushing people. i 
Imagine Arabella, or Clotilde, having a common > 


clerk for a partner, or even the son of some rich 
tailor.” (The grandfather of one of these speak¬ 
ers had been a hair-dresser, and the father of the 
other a boot-maker.) 

“For my part,” said the remaining member 
of the group, “I wouldn’t let mine come. I’m 
astonished, too, to see you both dressed, as if 
the party was given by one of us. I’ve got on an 
old dinner dress, that I wore at Newport, as you 
see; and its quite good enough for the company. 
To tell the truth, I shouldn’t be here myself, 
but I want to see what sort of a supper they’ll 
set out. We must make an early move, or we 
shan’t get good places; for most of the mob 
here look as if they didn’t often taste terrapin 
and champagne.” 

At this point, the speaker espied Mr. Poultney 
and rushed away to make a prize of him. 

“Everybody knows Mrs. Plump’s weakness,” 
said one of her friends, sarcastically, “and sho 
has evidently prepared herself for a feed. She’ll 
die, 6ome day, of apoplexy. But, dear me, there’s 
Bullion asking to be introduced to Clotilde. I 
do hope the dear child hasn’t engaged herself 
for the next set to any foolish young man.” And 
she rose, in a flutter, to lend her maternal skill 
in landing the trout her daughter had hooked. 



rax xiLuoNAixa u ixtbobuced. 

“My dear,” said Lucy’s mother, “the son of 
one of the oldest friends of your father wishes 
to become acquainted with yon. Mr. Poultney, 
my daughter: Lucy, Mr. Poultney.” 

Mr. Poultney and Lucy were soon in animated 
conversation. 

“Bo you see the two distinguished foreigners 
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“My dear Mr. Poultney,” she said, “I fear 
you find it dull. Pray, let me see you enjoying 
yourself. Dear Amelia Ann has not yet had 
the honor of being presented to you.” So say¬ 
ing, she dragged him off. 

The dancing now waxed hot and furious. To 
cotillions succeeded waltzes; to waltzes the grand 


TBZ COUNT PZRPORJflKO TBS GRAND POLKA 
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the vigor ef his dancing. The chandelier pen¬ 
dents jingled in tune, as he stamped up and 
down the room, or whirled Miss Smith franti¬ 
cally around. 

“I expect, every minute, to hear him whoop, 
as he would at Donnybrook fair,*’ said Mr. Poult- 
ney, who had again sought Lucy’s side. 

When supper was announced, the guests 
rushed at it, more like starved wild beasts than 
human beings. Such a mob Lucy had never 
seen. Mr. Poultney, with difficulty, could get 
her through the jam, or obtain anything for her 
afterward. The champagne soon ran short, for 


m nmn bjhdtd the scree*. 
the butler behind the screen—he had been put 
into knee breeches, in the true English style, for 
the occasion—helped himself as freely as he 
helped the guests. 

Mrs. Plump was not the only one who achieved 
miracles at eating. The young gentlemen of 
sixteen and eighteen particularly distinguished 
themselves, crowding to the table, keeping off 
everybody else, breaking up the candy orna¬ 
ments, and spilling stewed oysters and wine 
over the dresses of the ladies. As the viands 
disappeared, the laughter and tattle increased. 
A Bedlam could not have been noisier. One 
Miss, hardly yet in her teens, who stood near 
Lucy, declared that she had tasted everything 
on the table, except one of the candied oranges, 
and she was “waiting till Jim Jones/’ so she 
elegantly called her cavalier, “brought her 
some:” and the individual in question was seen 
valiantly fighting through the press to reach 


iL 


“Shall we go?” said Mr. Poultney to Lucy, s 



MS. FOCLTHET AND LOOT LEAVE. 

for she looked frightened. “Let me have the 
honor of seeing you and Mrs. Darcie home.” 

So he shawled our heroine as carefully as if 
she had been a princess. Nor was it for the last 
time. Long ago, indeed, Lucy became Mrs. 
Livingston Poultney, and is now confessedly at 
“the head of society:” not the “society” of the 
Smiths, however, but one in which culture takes 
the place of ignorance, refinement of vulgarity, 
true merit of pretence. 

It was well Lucy left when she did. The 
great party of the Smiths was talked about, 
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FAREWELL 


TO FRANZ 


long afterward, for the uproariousness which | Count Swindleskenski taught them a lesson they 
attended and followed the supper. It was ^ have never forgot; for while the count talked to 
even whispered, that, when everybody else had $ Miss Amelia, at the supper table, his two con- 
gone, Mr. Smith, looking into the dining-room, \ federates pocketed the silver spoons and forks 
discovered Count Swindleskenski, far gone in | freely, and disappeared: as, indeed, he would 
inebriety, bawling for more wine. On seeing his ^ have done, if his old weakness, a love of “the 
host, the count exclaimed, “In me counthree, 
they’re not so mane of their dhrink, Mr.—Mr.— 

Mr. Smithey.” On which the host called for the \ pedient to push her way, for she intends, this 
police, who discovered, in the count, a famous $ winter, to invite all the dancing young men “in 
pick-pocket and adventurer, but lately discharged \ society,” whether she knows them or not. “ Most 
from the Peuitentiary. < of ’em will come,” she tells her confidant, “and 

Mrs. Smith is still intriguing to “get into ^ the girls will follow, next year, for the women 
society;” and still gives grand parties for this ^ always go after the men.” A conclusion, from 
purpose. But she and her husband no longer $ which we, as an honest chronicler, are bound to 
seek the acquaintance of distinguished foreigners. * record our dissent. 


dkrop,” had not overcome him. But Mrs. Smith, 
always indefatigable, has discovered a new ex- 


FAREWELL. 


BY MARY F.. WILCOX. 


Brother I under other skies 
Far from ours thy pathway lies; 

Over mountains stern and steep, 

Over rivers wide and deep, 

Through dim forests vast and old, 
Valleys green and uplands cold. 
Brother 1 through these paths untried 
May our Father be thy guide! 

Farewell, brothor! noTer more 
Shall thy words, os heretofore, 

On our weary spirits fall, 

Soothing, strengthening, cheering alt 
Sad will bo thy houso of prayer, 

Sad thy flock, to misa thee there. 
Thine were words of truth and grace. 
None can ever fill thy place. 


For our souls Thou long hast wrought, 
Laboring with lntensest thought. 

For our sakes hast meekly home 
Scoffing, and rebnke, and scorn. 

May our dear and blessed Lord 
All thy patient toil reward! 

Teacher I Guardian! tried and true, 
Solemn is our last adieu. 

Wheresoever thou mayst go 
While thou journcyest hero below. 

May God's presence lead the way, 

Fire by night and cloud by day. 

May thy soul in blessings bask, 

More than wo can think or ask; 
Heaven’s great peace within thee dwell, 
Dearest brother! faro thee well. 


TO FRANZ. 

BY LA BELLS RIVIERE. 


Mt hope is gone. 

Still angel, lead me to the land of peace!— 

Give me oblivion, darkness, rest, release 
From this unequal war that will not cease 
While the poor heart beats on. 

Heaven will attest 

That I fought bravely when the blows fell fast— 

But heart, and hope, and strength have failed at lost, 
The struggle was in vain, the prize is lost, 

Nor do I sorrow for the pain it cost, 

I only sigh for rest! 


$ I cannot weep, 

l For sorrow has expended all my tears; 

\ I have no anxious doubts, no trembling fears— 

; There is no sunlight in the coming years— 

\ Oh, therefore, let me sleep! 

s He, who did give 

$ This fiery spirit, this impatient aonl 

) That spurns the iron fetters that control— 

5 This spark that pants and pines to fly away 
j; From it* poor earth-bound prlson-bouee of clay— 
i Will Judge it and forgive! 
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WHAT A PRETTY LITTLE HAND! 


BY MART E. CLARKE. 

I am not a bashful man. Generally speaking, $ its effect, to knocking me down; it took all the 
1 am fully as confident and forward as most of $ breath out of me. 

my sex. I dress well, dance well, sing tolerably; % One evening, while there, I was seized with a 
I don’t tread on ladies’ dresses, when I make my 5 violent headache. I told her I was subject to 
bow; and I have not the trick of coloring to the ^ such attacks, and the gipsy, putting on a grave 
roots of my hair, when I am spoken to. Yet, i face, gave me a lecture on the subject of health, 
there was one period of my life, when all my $ winding up with, 

merits seemed to my own eyes insignificant, and j: “The best thing you can do is to get a wife to 

I felt very modest, not to say bashful. It was J take care of you, and to keep you from over 
when I was in love. Then, I sometimes did not ^ study. I advise you to do it: if you can get 
know where to put my hands and feet. Did I s anybody to have you.” 

mention that in the said hands and feet consists s “Indeed,” I said, rather piqued, “there are 
my greatest beauty ? They are both small. ^ only too many. I refrain from a selection for 

Three years ago, I fell in love. I did not s fear of breaking other hearts. How fond all the 
walk into it quietly, weighing my idol’s perfec- $ ladies are of me!” I added, conceitedly, “though 
lions against her defects. I fell in, head and ^ I can’t see that I am particularly fascinating.” 
ears, two seconds after the introduction. $ “Neither can I,” said Susy, with an air of 

“Mr. Haynes, Miss Arnold,” said a mutual | perfect simplicity. 

friend, and lo! I was desperately in love. Sho ^ “Can’t you?” said L “I hoped—hoped-” 

was a little fairy-like figure, with long, brown s Oh! that dreadfully attentive face of hers, 

curls floating over a snowy neck and shoulders, $ “That is, Miss Susy, I thought, perhaps—oh! 
and falling down on the waist of an enchanting ^ my head! my head!” and I buried my face in 
»kj-blue dress. Her large, dark blue eyes were $ the cushion. 

full of saucy light, yet, oh! how tender and lov- $ “Does it ache so very badly?” she asked, 
ing they could look. (This I found out later.) s tenderly, and she put her cool little hand in 

Of allthe provoking, tantalizing little coquettes, j among my curls. I felt the thrill her fingers 
that ever teased the heart out of a poor man, ? gave me, all the way to the toes of my boots. 
Susy Arnold was the most bewitching. I would \ My head being really very painful, I was obliged 
pass an evening with her, and go home certain ^ to leave; but, all the way home, the soft, cool 
that one more interview would make me the hap* * touch of these little fingers lingered upon my 
piest of men; but the next time I met her, a cool S brow. 

nod, and indifferent glapce, threw down all my { Soon after this, it became necessary for me to 
castles. She was very cautious. Not a word $ leave the city on business. An offer of a lucra- 
did she drop to make me believe that she loved > tive partnership in the South in the office of a 
me; and yet her hand would linger in mine, her | lawyer friend of mine, made me decide to extend 
color rise if I looked my feelings, and her eyes $ my trip, and see how the “land lay.” One 
droop, to be raised again in an instant, full of $ thing was certain, I could not leave home, for 
laughing defiance. She declared her intention \ months, perhaps years, without some answer 
to be an old maid most emphatically, and in the s from Susy. Dressed in my most faultless cos- 
next sentence would add, “I never did love, but j tume, and full of hope, I went to Mr. Arnold’s, 
if I should take a fancy to anybody, I should ^ Susy was in the parlor, at the piano, alone. She 
love him like—like a house afire. Though,” J nodded gayly, as I came in; but continued her 
•he would say, carelessly, “I never saw anybody \ song. It was, “I’ve something sweet to tell 
yet worth settling my thoughts upon.” * you.” 

I tried in a thousand ways to make her betray 5 At the words, “I love you! I adore you!” she 
•ome interest in myself. Propose outright, I \ gave me such a glance. I was ready to prostrate 
coaid not. jShe had a way, whenever I tried it, s myself; but, sweeping back the curls with laugh- 
of looking in xnj face with an air of grave atten-* ing defianoe, she warbled, “But I’m talking in 
tion, of profound interest, that was equivalent in s my sleep.” 
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“LILLIE. 


“Then,” I cried, “you love me when you $ 
sleep! May I think so?” $ 

“Oh! yes, if you choose: for Rory O’More ^ 
says that dreams go by contraries, you know ” j 
I sat down beside her. “Ah!” I said, sighing, > 
“Rory’s idol dreamed she hated him.” ^ 

“Yes,” said Susy, “that was the difference $ 
between his case and yours.” v 

We chatted away for a time. At last I began, s 
“Miss Susy, I came up this evening to tell $ 

you that I—I-” s 

How she was listening! A bright thought $ 
struck me: I would tell her of my journey, and 5 
in the emotion she was certain to betray, it ^ 
would be easy to declare my love. ^ 

“Miss Susy,” I said, “I am going South to- ^ 
morrow.” s 

She swept her hands across the keys of the $ 
piano into a stormy polka. I tried to see her ^ 
face, but her curls fell over it. I was prepared i 
to catch her, if she fainted, or comfort her, if she ^ 
wept I listened for the sobs I fancied the j 
music was intended to conceal; but throwing \ 
back the curls with a sudden toss, she struck the j 
last chord of the polka, and said, gayly, * 

“Going away?” \ 

“Yes, for some months.” 5 

“Dear me, how distressing! Just stop at \ 
Levy’s, as you go home, and order me some \ 
extra pocket-handkerchiefs for this melancholy \ 
occasion, will you?” i 

“You do not seem to require them,” I said, jj 
rather piqued. “I shall stay some months.” $ 

“Well, write to pa, won’t you? And, if you n 
get married, or die, or anything, let us know.” * 
“ I have an offer to be a partner in a law $ 
office in Kentuoky,” I said, determined to try $ 
her, “and if I accept it, as I have some thoughts $ 
of doing, I shall never return.” jj 

Her face did not change. The old, saucy look \ 
was there, as I spoke; but I noticed that one \ 
little hand closed convulsively over her watch- \ 


chain, and that the other fell upon the keys, 
making, for the first time, a discord. 

“Going away forever?” she said, with a sad 
tone, that made my heart throb. 

“Miss Susy, I hoped you, at least, would 
miss me, and sorrow in my absence.” 

She opened her eyes with an expression of 
profound amazement. 

“I?” 

“Yos, it might change all my plans, if my 
absence would grieve you.” 

“Change all your plans?” 

“Yes, I hoped—thought-” 

Oh! that earnest, grave face. My cheeks 
burned, my hands and feet seemed to swell, and 
I felt cold chills all over me. I could not go on. 

I broke down for the third time. 

There was an awkward Bilence. I glanced 
at Susy. Her eyes were resting on my hand, 
which lay on the arm of the sofa. The contrast 
between the black horse-hair and the flesh seemed 
to strike her. 

“What a pretty little hand!” she said. 

A brilliant idea passed through my brain. 

“You may have it if you will!” I said, offer¬ 
ing it. 

She took it between her own, and, toying with 
the fingers, said, 

“May I?” 

“Yes, if—if you will give me this one,” and I 
raised her beautiful hand to my lips. 

She looked into my face. What she read 
there I cannot say; but if ever eyes tried to talk, 
mine did then. Her color rose, the white lids 
fell over the glorious eyes, and the tiny hand 
struggled to free itself. Was I fool enough to 
release it? 

What I said, I know not; but I dare say my 
wife can tell you. Five minutes later, my arm 
encircled the brown dress, the brown curls fell 
upon my breast, and my lips were in contact 
with—another pair. 


“LILLIE.” 


BY MYRTA 31 AY. 


Whkc the Summer flowers were dying, 
And the Autumn flowers were sighing, 
Mournfully and low, 

Then we left our Lillie sleeping, 

Where the willow tree is weeping, 

And the flowers grow. 

Where the violets are springing, 

And the woodland birds are singing, 
All the summer day, 


There our darling one reposes 
With the blushing summer roses, 
She has passed away. 

And our hearts are very lonely, 
For she saw the first, and only 
Link in love’s bright chain; 

Yet although on oarth ’tls riven, 
Soon in yonder glorious Heaven 
’Twill be Joined again I 
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“IN THE BITTER COLD.” 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

“Ahd you never knew that your husband had ;> given the undivided devotion of her woman’s 


been engaged to anybody else? Perhaps I ought 
not to have spoken, but it is such an old story 
that it never occurred to me it could be news to 
you. I have not hurt your feelings, have I?” 

The listener shook her head; for the moment 
she could not trust her voice to speak. 

M I don't think you seem well, Margaret; you 
looked pale when I first came into the room.” 

“I am well, quite well,” she said, faintly. 
‘•But you did not tell me your story connectedly. 
Mr. Hope was engaged.” 

“Of course, my dear; no doubt of that. He 
had been spending the winter South, and he met 
this Miss Melville—a beautiful girl she was, and 
very rich. What broke off the affair I never 
knew, but we were all sorry, it seemed just the 
match for him—beauty and wealth. Not that I 
care now, you know, Margaret, for you are a 
nice little thing; but I own at the time I did feel 
provoked to see my cousin take up with such a 
sickly-looking body as you were when I first saw 
you.” 

“I had suffered so much,” Margaret said, 
“and 1 never was handsome,” she added, mourn¬ 
fully. 

“Oh, beauty isn’t as much-” 

“I know, I know! I was poor, and that is 
worse than a misfortane, it is a crime.” 

“Oh, Margaret, l am sure I have said nothing 
to deserve so bitter a speech.” 

“Was it bitter? I am sorry, I did not mean 
it to be so. But I should like to hear something 
more of this Miss Melville.” 

“Oh, it is not easy to explain! She was very 
proud and impetuous, and Arthur was not patient 
in those days! I suppose there was some little 
misunderstanding which ended in a rupture.” 

“ Have you ever heard that this was the case ?” 

“No—not in so many words—one gathers 
those things one scarcely knows how. Arthur 
looked pale and sad for some time: but he seems 
very happy at present; I am sure I am glad that 
it is so. To be sure, he conceals his feelings 
wonderfully always—that is a peculiarity of our 
faaily—still I have no doubt that he is quite 
contented.” 

Contented! How Margaret Hope’s whole soul 
rote in rebellion at the word! She, who had 
Yol. XXXV.— 2 


^ heart to meet with this reward, and to know 
% that she must be satisfied therewith! But she 
j gave no expression to those feelings, and sat 
^ waiting to hear what her companion might next 
s relate, what other firm life-hope was to be torn 
$ away by the utterance of a single careless word. 

“You are not annoyed by all this, are you, 
^ Margaret?” 

^ “No,” she replied, in a voice which only be- 

s trayed her repressed emotion by its peculiar 
s gentleness; “I am very glad to have heard it— 
$ it was best every way.” 

$ “I dare say it was; now you will ^now pre- 
^ cisely how to manage—only if Arthur ever 
$ dreamed of my telling you he would be fright- 
% fully angry.” 

\ “Have no fear; I shall never speak of it to 

$ him.” 

\ 

\ “That is right! He is very kind—he told me 
5 he was going to have a governess for your 
$ nephew; the care of him and your baby was too 
$ much for you—I am sure you both humor the 
$ boy to death.” 

! s “He was my only sister’s child,” Margaret 

said, firmly, “and when she died he became 
mine; while I have a crust of bread he shall 
{ share it.” 

i “Oh, of course, I haven’t a word to say against 
> it! But isn’t that the baby I hear? I won’t keep 
5 you—good-night, I shall see you soon again.” 

* Mrs. Chilton went out of the room and left 

' * 

\ Margaret Hope sitting alone in the grey of the 
s gathering twilight. The girl crouched down 
l into her chair, clasping her hands tightly to- 
^ gether, and trembling in every limb from the 
$ chill which had fallen upon her heart. 

$ Only a year before Margaret had become the 
n wife of Arthur Hope: a year in which had been 
\ concentrated much happiness, disturbed only by 
$ the wayward fancies that she had at times con- 
i jured up to mar her own quiet. Mr. Hope had 
become acquainted with her only a few months 
before their marriage, during a season of much 
^ suffering, when she saw her fortune wrested from 
$ her by distant relatives, and herself and little 
^ nephew left in absolute poverty, 
s Then in the midst of her anguish came Arthur 
5 Hope, and before she had recovered from the 
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painful, dream-like state of feeling which sue- < “ You must be quiet,” she said, when he began 

ceeds acute suffering, she found herself his wife. $ to talk, “I cannot hear you now/* 

There followed long weeks of happiness, for S The child looked wonderingly in her face, and 
Margaret truly loved her husband, and his man* <: then stole away into a corner of the room intimi- 
ner to her, though always quiet, was full of $ dated by that strange severity. Margaret was 
affectionate interest. At length a sort of shadow ^ not even aware that she had spoken to him, and 
crept between them, which threatened wholly to ^ sat engrossed by her painful thoughts, 
blot out their sunshine. Margaret was exacting | At length her husband’s step sounded upon 
and jealous, though she made no complaints. ^ the stair, chilling her very heart as she listened. 
Mr. Hope never knew what was passing in her s “All in the dark, Margaret,” he said, opening 
mind, but he felt at times that a change had \ the door; “shall I ring for lights?” 
come over both, and strove in vain to assign a \ “If you choose,” she replied, coldly, 

cause for the alteration. Margaret was morbidly ^ When the lamps were brought, he stooped for 

sensitive in regard to pecuniary affairs, and her s a moment over the child, then seated himself at 
pride suffered intolerably at the thought of the s a table to read some letters, 
obligations under which Mr. Hope had placed J “He does not even notice that I am suffering,” 
her, for every debt of her mother’s had been s thought Margaret, and her heart grew hard, 
paid out of his own fortune. The slightest cool- s A sudden exclamation from her husband caused 
ness in his manner caused her pain, and as his $ her to turn toward him. When he caught her 
was a sensitive, uncommunicative nature, she s eye he strove to appear calm, but she had dis- 
found a thousand trifles over which to make her- s tinctly heard the smothered expression of pain, 
self wretehed for days. A single suspicion of $ and saw his features working with agitation, 
her feelings would have led to an explanation i But she made no remark, and Mr. Hope sat 
on Mr. Hope’s part, but he never dreamed of her ^ leaning his head upon his hand in deep thought, 
sufferings, and so the shadows darkened imper- $ When the bell rang for dinner, he rose and 
ceptibly around them. s turned toward her. 

A few weeks before Margaret had become a $ “That was the bell, I think?” 
mother, and in the engrossing cares of maternity, ^ “I am not going down to dinner,” she replied, 
she forgot, for a little time, the thousand fancied s “Are you ill?” he asked, anxiously, 
annoyances which had caused her so much pain. i* “There is nothing the matter, but I do not 
But now a sudden reality was given to her doubts s wish any dinner.” 

—Mr. Hope had married her from pity, while his $ He urged her for several moments, and then 
heart was another’s. The thoughtless gossip of j left the room. When he returned he was dressed 
Mrs. Chilton, a silly, frivolous woman, had de- s to go out 

stroyed the happiness of that wayward, but high- $ “I may not be in till late, Margaret,” he said, 
minded girl, and there was no power to remedy J “do not sit up for me. Good-night, dear.” 
the evil. n He kissed the child, and would have pressed 

There Margaret sat in the solitude of her $ his lips to hers, but she resolutely turned away 
chamber, almost maddened by the tide of jeal- s her head. He regarded her for a moment with 
ous bitterness which desolated her soul. * All was $ a surprised, pained look, and went away. She 
explained now; Mr. Hope’s coldness, his sad, $ heard the hall door close behind him, and for the 
gentle manner: he did not love her, she was an J first time gave way to a burst of tears, 
alien from his heart, a burthen in his home. ^ “Mamma!” exclaimed the boy. 

Her first impulse was to leave the house forever, \ “Are you here still?” she said. “Go to bed 
it seemed impossible for her to remain there % at once.” 

another hour, to meet again as her husband the j “Has Willie been naughty?” he pleaded, “he 
man who had made her his wife only from feel- ^ is very sorry.” 

ings of commiseration. v “No, no; good-night—God bless my boy.” 

The crying of her child roused her from those $ She rang the bell and gave both children to 
harrowing reflections, and she went into the v the nurse. As she returned to her seat, she savr 
inner apartment where it lay. She took up the J a paper lying upon the floor and picked it up— 
infant and returned to the sitting-room, hushing J it was the letter her husband had been reading, 
it to rest again with her soothing voice. While i Even at that moment Margaret would not bar* 


the babe slumbered upon her knee, the little boy $ been guilty of the meanness of looking at it, but- 
stole into tlje chamber, and crept to her side with ^ her eye fell upon a name—it was Miss Melville’* 
the oonfiding air which her gentleness lmd made s —and she read the lines. 

habitual with him. ' “ It seems that your particular friend, Georg* 
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“IN TUB BITTER COLD/ 


Anderson, is to marry your old flame, Julia Mel- * and found the place desolate. He could obtain 
riUe—so goes tho world. They say you married S no clue to his wife’s departure—the only trace 
to annoy her—is she returning the compliment?” $ of her was a note upon his dressing-table. 


The sheet fell from her hand—this was the 


“I have left your house forever; henceforth 
we must be as dead to one another. Do not 


etuse of Mr. Hope’s agitation—he had left the $ 

house in order to conceal his suffering. $ . _ , 4 ,, , . -ni 

, $ search for me, it would be m vain. Be happy 

“What right had he to marry me? she ex- '. , „ . 

, . .. ^ m your own way, and forget even the existence 

claimed, indignantly. “ Then it was to revenge n a 

.. 4 . . „ . , ? T J of Marqaebt.” 

himself upon that girl—cowardly traitor!—and I ^ 

have loved this man.” ) He sank into a seat completely unmanned by 

When her husband entered the chamber late { a blow so unexpected and terrible. Beside Mar¬ 
in the evening she seemed asleep, for he ad- ^ garet’s note lay a folded paper which he opened 
dressed her and she returned no answer. But s eagerly—it was the letter that contained the 
all night long she lay listening to his irregular l allusion to Miss Melville’s former engagement 
breathing, and many times caught a low sigh, i with himself. 

which proved that he was wakeful as herself. \ A perception of the truth dawned upon him; 

The next morning Mr. Hope rose early, and | that letter, or some exaggerated and untruthful 
when Margaret woke from the uneasy slumber ^ account, had been the cause of Margaret’s leav- 
into which she had fallen after daybreak, he was $ ing his house. 

standing by the bedside in a traveling dress. j How much unhappiness a false, artful woman 
“I am obliged to leave town for a few days, \ had wrought for him. He had met Miss Mel- 
Margaret,” he said; “the business is urgent, and $ villc several years before, while he was a very 
I knew nothing of it until last night.” $ young roan, and had been fascinated by her 

That letter was the cause of this sudden jour- < beauty and manner. She was a bold, unscru- 
ney—Margaret felt certain of it, and her grief \ pulous woman, who had passed beyond her girl- 
gave way to a sort of stony indignation. \ hood, and had left there every relic of youth 

“If you are going at once I will not rise,” she $ or enthusiasm. Cold and designing, she deter- 
said, coldly, and when he kissed her farewell, \ mined from the first to secure so rich a prize as 
her lips returned no kindly pressure. Mr. Hope \ Mr. Hopo, and she nearly succeeded. Fortu- 
paused at the door and looked back—he seemed \ nately for him, circumstances disclosed her 
about to speak, then checking himself, regarded $ treachery before he had gone too far to retreat, 
his wife fixedly for an instant, and with a sor- $ and he left her forever. 

rowful gesture passed out of The room. s Several years passed before he even again 

All that day Margaret was alone, and in a ^ thought of love, and when he met Margaret Foe- 
state of excitement which was little less than $ ter, with her pale, still loveliness, and her shy, 
insanity. She was convinced that her husband ^ proud manner, it was a new revelation of the . 
had loved Miss Melville, and that in a moment s sex to him. He loved her devotedly, and it was 
of anger he had married another. The weight $ that feeling only which prompted him to make 
of obligation which had always weighed heavily J her his wife. 

on Margaret’s soul could no longer be borne. $ Mr. Hope had one serious fault which had 
There was only one thing to be done—she $ aided much in bringing upon him that great 
must go away forever. She would not retrain s misery—he never confided to any his real feel- 
under that roof which could never again be a s ings. Brought up by a stern, harsh father, whe 
home to her. Let her husband be happy if he i; looked upon any outbreak of enthusiasm as an 
coaid; and she felt a bitter satisfaction at her ^ actual crime, and regarded an imaginative ohild 


own desolation. 


much in the same light as our forefathers did 


She had in her possession a few hundred dol- < those possessed of a devil, Arthur had learned 
larv, realised from the sale of some valuables, s to appear cold and unsympathizing, though he 
which Mr. Hope had insisted upon her retaining ^ had a kind heart, full of generous impulses and 
as her own; that little pittance would serve; any- $ feelings. And so, even in his affection, Arthur 
thing, beggary itself, would be more endurable n Hope could not be demonstrative. When the 
than that luxurious home. $ thousand tender follies of a lover rose to his lips. 

On the evening of that terrible day, Margaret ij his father’s bitter laugh seemed ringing in his 
Hope stole out from the shelter of her husband’s $ ear to check them; when in conversation he 
roof, and with those two helpless children went i; would have indulged in the fanciful theories and 
forth into the wide world. ^ comparisons peculiar to an imaginative mind. 

Three days after, Mr. Hope returned home < the recollection of the biting sarcasm which of 
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old had so lacerated his feelings kept him silent, $ nervous fever, which prostrated her for several 
and ho appeared cold and reserved when his } weeks. She was forced to have attendance, and 
heart was most interested. $ the only person to be found was a woman re* 

So it easily happened that Miss Melville’s $ commended by her physician, a good-natured 
name had never been uttered by him, though ' soul, but whose rough kindness annoyed Mar- 
the thought of her brought no pain. That letter * garet as much as the doctor’s prying curiosity, 
had filled him with great anxiety on account of * So the winter wore on wretchedly enough, and 
the friend whom he truly loved, and the sudden S when spring came, Margaret found that her little 
journey was undertaken to preserve him from j fund had dwindled almost to nothing, 
the misery which must result from a marriage S She made an effort to start a school, but she 
like that. $ was too shy to get along easily with the villagers, 

Mr. Hope had saved his friend, but returned \ they thought her very proud and extremely mys- 
to find his own life darkened forever. ! terious—only hoped there was nothing wrong 

Thus two beings of like sympathies, loving < about her, but they had their doubts! Still she 
each other fondly, and with every prospect of jj succeeded in obtaining a small class of children, 
happiness, had been separated by the faults \ and did her best by them, but the employment 
which had grown up in their natures from the j was anything but lucrative. One woman sent 
effects of false teachings. A single idle word j her a pan of doughnuts by way of compensation, 
had served to do this, and now they were far £ and several of the others forgot to pay her at 
asunder, each forced to bear in solitude that £ all, nor could Margaret summon resolution suffi* 
weight of wretchedness. j cient to refresh their flagging memories. 

Mr. Hope’s search for his wife was vain, and \ Now the winter was upon her, cold and terrible, 
he was forced to settle down in his lonely home, s Had the neighbors known of her actual sufferings 
maddened by the thought of the suffering those jj they would gladly have aided her, but they had 
dear ones must endure, and the bleak future ^ grown to avoid her entirely, and she sometimes 
which stretched out before him. $ did not leave the house for days. Often the little 

So a year passed, a long, terrible year, the $ boy cried for food, and she had not enough to 
remembrance of which would have cast a shadow s satisfy him, but still she did not wholly despair, 
over a whole after-life of happiness, and once $ she must bear up for the sake of those children, 
more winter was at hand. { Late in December the rent fell due, and the land* 

Margaret had taken refoge in a small village ^ lord was punctual to the moment, 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, a spot so vmote s “Well, Mrs. Mbulton,” he said, abruptly en- 
from the highways of travel that it seemed to ^ tering, “have you got any money for me?” 
offer every security she could desire. In the s Margaret tremblingly told him of her poverty, 
outskirts of the village stood an old brown house *> and begged him to wait for a little time; at first 
rapidly going to ruin, so dilapidated and deso- $ he would not consent, but at length he said 
late, that for several years no tenant for it could ^ that in ten days he would come again, 
be found. The proprietor was a miserly man, > “That’ll be the day before New-Year’s, ma’am, 
who took every advantage of Margaret’s ignor- 5 and if you haven’t got the cash ready, why you 
ance of business to make extortionate demands, s must make tracks, that’s all.” 

So in that old house she arranged her home. $ Margaret scarcely remembered the menace, for 
It was a dreary place enough, and she had been | her babe was ill, and every thought was devoted 
gently bred. There were a thousand petty ^ to it. 

details to irk her; the furniture which she had jj The days passed on, and their misery had 
been able to purchase was of the coarsest kind, ^ reached the climax—there was nothing left but 
and the labor of the little household was per-jj beggary or death. It was the last day of the year, 
formed by her own hands. $ and to Margaret there remained neither flour nor 

To avoid discovery Bhe had taken her mother’s $ wood. The little boy cried with hunger and cold, 
name, and her dress led those about her to sup- S and the infant slept upon her bosom moaning 
pose that she was a widow; there was no mockery | with pain even in its slumber, 
in her assumption of that garb—had she bent in !; The day wore on, and there was no hope of 
anguish over her husband’s grave, her heart | relief. Margaret sank down in her misery—. 
would have been less widowed than now. jj terrible thoughts of suicide came over her—death 

After a short time the little boy fell ill, and ^ for her and those infants would be a blessing; 
she was kept in constant attendance upon him j| but she was still sane enough to put by the idea, 
for many days and nights. When he had re- $ It was growing evening, and the fire had died 
covered, suffering and fatigue threw her into a $ to a few faint embers. Margaret felt the babe 
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growing oold upon her breast, and that gave her ; 
a \ittle energy. She broke to pieces a wooden : 
stool, and kindled a flame with it, wrapped her- < 
self in a coarse cloak that still remained, and sat! 
down, bolding the child, while the boy crouched ! 
dose to her side. 

Suddenly there was the tramp of a horse—iti 
paused before the house. Margaret knew that j 
the moment had come. ; 

The outer door opened, and the landlord: 
entered, muffled to the chin. 

“Well, Mrs. Moulton, here I am you see—I j 
expect you are going to square accounts and give 2 
me a supper into the bargain?’* ; 

Margaret had not stirred from her seat; she i 
felt no dread, though the boy was crouching in \ 
fear to her side, but she was past that. ; 

“ Indeed, sir,” she said, lifting her dreary gaze i 
to his face, “I have not a penny of money, nor j 
have I tasted food since last night.” < 

“ Hey day! a fine story; and what are you ; 
going to do about paying your debts?” J 

“Have a little mercy—for these children’s; 
sake do not be too hard upon me—at least let us 5 
die here!” j 

“Don’t talk to me! Why, you’ve got a bigger \ 
fire than I’d think of having. Hallo! if you \ 
ain’t burning up the furniture for fear I’ll seize ; 
it! Why, you wretched, abominable woman!” j 
“I couldn’t see these children freeze! Oh, j 
think what your own feelings would be to hear ; 
yoar babes cry with cold and hunger, and not a J 
morsel to give them!” 5 

“People shouldn’t have children unless they’re 5 
able to support them. No, ma’am, out of this j 
you shall go! I shouldn’t wonder if you had j 
plenty of money—you only want to get rid of \ 
paying your debts.” 

“Do I look like it?” she exclaimed, throw¬ 
ing bock the hood of her cloak, and exposing her \ 
famine-stricken face. “Take all there is \ 
in the house, but leave us the shelter of this j 
roof for a few days longer.” 5 

“ Take all there is ? Of course I shall—it’s 
mine by right; but I don’t want any of the live \ 
stock with it, so you must pack!” J 

“Not io-night^-oh, my God—not to-night! j 
Hear the wind—yoa would not murder us!” \ 
“Go and beg—anybody’ll let you sleep in ] 
their barn—but I’ve been so cheated that you ; 
needn't expect any mercy from me.” 5 

“Just to-night? We will go in the morning, j 
hot wait till then.” ! 

“I won’t wait a moment! Come, you’ve got 
your cloak on and are ready to start—you ought 
to be obliged to me for leaving you a rag to wear. 
Out with you, I say l" 


“Oh, you would not drive me away now—you 
must be human! To-morrow will be the first 
day of the New Year—would you leave a memory 
like that to haunt you?” 

“Don’t attempt that sort of thing, it’s all no 
use. Up with you, I say, and be off!” 

He forced her out of the chair, and pushed 
her toward the door with coarse imprecations. 

Margaret ceased to struggle—she uttered no 
word, but still holding the babe to her breast, 
and the boy still clinging to her robe, allowed 
him to thrust her along. He pushed them out 
upon the steps, and the door closed clanging. 

She heard him nailing fast the windows and 
doors, and in a few moments he appeared. He 
fastened a placard upon the fence, and then 
turned toward her. 

“ If you are seen round these premises to-mor¬ 
row morning, I’ll find those that’ll clear you out,” 
he said; “remember, 1 am a man of my word!” 

He got into his sleigh and drove off; the echo 
died in the distance: there was no sound but 
the moan of the wind and the low wail of the 
child. 

The snow was falling rapidly, and cut like ice 
upon her bare forehead. She dragged her¬ 
self along a short distance from the house, and 
sank down against a high fence. A paper was 
rattling in the wind—it was the announcement 
of the coming sale of her furniture. 

“Mamma, mamma!” pleaded the boy, “do 
speak to me! 1 don’t mind the cold; but it 
seems as if you were dead.” 

“Yes, Willie, yes,” she said, faintly, “mamma 
is here.” 

“Can’t you walk, mamma? Do try! Some¬ 
body’ll let us stay in their house, I know they 
will.” 

“It’s of no use,” murmured Margaret, “it will 
soon be over—very soon!” 

She was so weak and exhausted that the cold 
had taken an almost instantaneous effect upon 
her; the blood in her veins seemed congealed to 
ice: yet, in spite of all, a strange drowsiness 
which she could not overcome, stole over her. 

“Mamma! mamma!” cried the boy again. 

His voice of agony brought her back to her¬ 
self. She opened her eyes and looked round. 

“Yes, Willie, yes!” 

“Come, mamma, do come!” 

She strove to rise, but fell back upon the 
ground. The snow was sifting heavily upon 
their garments, and each instant the wind in¬ 
creased in force, till it threatened to overwhelm 
them in the gathering drifts. 

Margaret’s senses began to forsake her—she 
heard strange voices in the beating storm—her 
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pain began to be less felt—the cries of her in- ^ lie clasped her in his arms and his kisses on 
fant were scarcely heard. <: her cold lips brought consciousness back. 

“Mamma!” said the boy again, and mores “Arthur!” she whispered, “Arthur!” -the 
faintly, “I’m not quite so cold—the snow will $ chilled blood rushed to her heart agaiu, dispell- 
cover us up and we can sleep.” s ing the lethargy which had Btolen over her; but 

“No, no,” she groaned, “we must not sleep. $ the sudden reaction was too much for her weak 
Gome, Willie—come—we will go. I can walk l frame, and she sank insensible in his arms, 
now, indeed I can!” s Mr. Hope called to the driver for aid, and they 

Again that fearful struggle—that clinging to ij bore the three back to the house. An entrance 
life that gives unnatural strength to the weakest ^ was speedily effected, Margaret and her children 
frame; but it was all in vain—once more she fell $ laid upon the bed, while they lighted the fire, 
back, and this time she knew that it was ap- $ breaking up the furniture in the most pitiless 
proaching death. i way, and kindled a blaze, such as had not 

After that there were but few words spoken— $ warmed the old hearthstone for years, 
they were beyond complaints. $ Mr. Hope ordered the man to return to the 

“Mamma!” said the boy again, “I’m sleepy s nearest tavern for food and wine. Very soon 
now—very sleepy!” and this time she scarcely $ the driver came back. 

comprehended the horror in his words. £ Before the wife recovered from that long 

There Was a jingle of bells in the distance, but \ swoon, the children had been quieted, and the 
Margaret did not heed, though they startled the \ old kitchen wore an air almost of comfort, 
boy from his stupor. \ When Margaret came to herself she was in a 

“The bells, mamma, the bells!” \ low chair by the fire, the little boy holding the 

A sleigh whirled swiftly in sight, coming from \ child at her feet, her husband’s arms about her 
the opposite direction, and paused before the \ waist, and his eyes fixed tenderly upon her face, 
house. A gentleman sprang out, and ran up the \ “Isn’t it a dream?” she cried, wildly; “tell 
steps, knocking impatiently at the door, but \ me—do speak!’ 

there was only a hollow echo in response. \ “It is real, Margaret—I have found you again 

“It’s for us!” cried the boy, trying to rise, $—in a few moments you will leave this place for- 
but his numbed limbs would scarcely support J ever. Oh, Margaret, how could you doubt me 
him, and he could only drag himself feebly along; n so cruelly ?” 

“Here we are, sir, if you want us—mamma, $ Sitting in the firelight he told his tale, and 
baby, and I!” s Margaret clung to him in mingled love and self- 

The man turned quickly at the voice, and s reproach, 
hastened toward the child, catching him up in a $ “And you forgive me?” she said, 
close embrace. \ “It was not your fault,” he answered, “nor 

“It’8 papa!” he exclaimed, “it’s papa!” s mine—we have suffered for the errors of those 
He pointed to the spot where Margaret was $ who guided our early youth—let us take warn- 
lying, and their preserver rushed toward them. ing lest we likewise peril the happiness of these 
“Margaret—wife!” cried a voice that reached $ little ones.” 
the sufferer. $ So the warmth stole back to Margaret’s heart, 

“I am dreaming,” she muttered; “this island the light to her soul—the unwavering day 
death!” s of perfect trust and love which could never again 

“No, no; it is real! See, Margaret, it is I— } be dimmed, 
your husband!” i 


THE FAIRY RING 


OF HOME. 


ST HISS ELIZABETH 


M I LL E R. 


On! sigh not for the loftj halls, 
Where wealth and splendor reign; 
For statned niche, or frescoed walls, 
Or fashion’s lordly train: 

Though oft for gentle kindness sake, 
We bid those gay ones come, 

They often break, but never mako 
The fairy ring of home! 


Though low the cottAge walls may be, 

Thy hopes may further fly; 

And unto thine and unto thee 
The heavens may be as nigh. 

And well ’twill be, if hearts that love, 
Crowd every nook and room, 

80 from such love, thou ne’er mayst rove. 
This fairy ring of hornet 
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“So the dream is ended, judge!” < “Good,—qualify! There were but one or two 

“What dream?” £ of my set, and it is no boast to say I excelled 

“Yours.” $ them; so I was like a bee in a pot of honey, 

“Ah, forgive me! These perplexing cases * smothered with sweets, and, at last sated. I 
draw us, unconsciously, into habits of abstrac- $ was but a briefless barrister all thi 3 while, poor 
tion.” s as well as fickle, end the thought of marriage, 

“Can you look in my eyes and declare you ^ had it once entered my head, would have been 
were dreaming of a case at law?” dismissed as insane. So, at least, I said to my- 

“Let me try. I’ll suppose you a widow, with $ self now and then; you know thoughts enter our 
eight small children, and an estate to be ad- j head sometimes, and our hearts, whose presence 
ministered. The dear departed never deluded $ we do not acknowledge: they should be dismissed, 
you. I give it up!—I was dreaming of love.” $ must be, when fairly detected; but oh, they are 
“Love? A Judge of Probate—married these ^ precious! 


fifteen years? 


‘One day, your brother George—it was about 


“Yet not so antiquated—not unfitted yet for $ the time of his ordination and marriage—under¬ 
life’s delight, my cousin! Lizzie, go ask your < took to exercise his skill in sermonizing on my 
mother if my valise will be ready within an hour, j luckless self. His firstly, was my idle, aimless 
She may need your assistance.” * life, you may be sure; his secondly, my oppor- 

As his daughter left the apartment, Judge > tunities, capacities, all that—his words have 
Wilson looked at her thoughtfully, \ proved prophetic, more than I anticipated; his 

“Lizzie is growing up a fine girl—she will be \ thirdly, was the influence of women; fourth, the 

beautiful, notwithstanding her mother-” > peace and bliss of married life; fifth, the joy of 

“Ob, Harry!—Susan is such a dear, bright, $ home, and so on, to ninth and nincteenthly. I 
genial, self-forgetful soul.” \ laughed, contradicted, argued, and believed. I 

“Go on forever adding epithet to epithet, and \ had felt it all before, but not so deeply. I now 
yon cannot overpraise her; yet my wife is not ^ went home to meditate. 

handsome—never was; that nose-” < “How different things are as our moods 

“Makes the heaviest shadow in your lot, I do 5 change! New and marvellous meanings attach 
believe. Will you never outgrow your boyish themselves to familiar objects—we discern a 
devotion to beauty?” s meaning where once there was only a form. I 

“We do not outgrow our tastes, cousin; we i* was in Boston with the bridal party, andinleav~ 
only learn to distinguish between genera and \ ing George’s Hotel that evening, looked up at the 
species, names and things; and this brings me $ houses all alike, all blocked together, and for 
back to my dream. Bid I ever tell you how I $ the first time thought of them as homes. Did 
> chanced to marry Susan Gladstone?” ^ you ever allow that fancy to run wild in some 

“No, I supposed in my simplicity you married $ strange city, or street? Bright romances and 
her because she was willing to accept you.” $ mournful tragedies I wove, and the tragedies all 
“Touchy as ever on the woman question. Let $ proceeded from aimless, unmated existence, 
me relate, then, how one of the high celestial- s “To marry either of the Milford girls was not 
half of humankind was led to smile on me.” $ possible, I liked them all too well, should be 
“That is more modest.” <! thinking sometimes that the wrong one accepted 

“In my youth I was in love with every pretty $ me. I would make a choice from among my city 
face, high and low, white and brown—every $ friends; there was little Eudora Stanmore, a pet 
phase of prettiness attracted me—you smile— s of mine in her school days—as lovely and un- 
you remember it. There were few young men £ worldly as a vision. Stanmore, Stanmore. I 


in our town of Milford.” 


< darted into an apothecary's, seized a directory: 


“Pew 00 attractive as Harry Wilson: that is, ^ ‘Leonard Stanmore, house in Mt. Vernon street,' 
ao handsome, obliging, agreeable, so idle, care- \ that was strange. Eudora’s father had not been 

$ wealthy; ‘he was now,’ the clerk said, ‘had made 
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lew, altogether suited for a ladies’ man.” 
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a large fortune in leather, lived in fine style.’ I ; on me, that was plain; I could love her, oh, to 
did not care, the sweet girl was not spoilable. I j distraction! 

found the mansion. ‘Miss Eudora,’ the ser-$ “I went a third time, still on a cold November 
vant said, ‘was out; no, ill—indisposed.’ I did $ day. A child was on the door step She said, 
ot like his tone, he was lying, I thought; but j ‘Sister Eudora was at home, oh, yes, I could go 
went back to my lonely room. i in. She would lead me—they had such a famous 

“I called again, ‘Was it Mr. Wilson? Yes, $ boudoir, and Dora was having seven dresses cut. 
she was in. I could walk to the parlor.’ There s I needn’t wait, she knew Dora would see me, she 

is such a difference in houses. As Dr. P-| had heard her tell her mamma as much.’ 

observed, the other day, there arq some, into $ “I followed, wondering how often this seven- 
which, if you lift the roof off you cannot force i fold replenishment of dress must occur along the 
the light, and air, and sunshine; if you crowd > future, in order to keep my beauty beautiful, 
them with people, you cannot make any two feel \ “I had blundered in following the child—it 
near each other; if you make them resound with \ was all wrong, unpardonable, but I stood at the 
voices and clang of instruments, you cannot have $ boudoir door as one spell-bound; such a chaos 
mirth or music. Other houses there are, very J of disorder, and, yes, dirt, as overspread the fine 
bare of luxuries, the inmates lead laborious lives, s tapestry carpet! Two sewing-women sat among 
with cares, and losses, and sorrows falling thick $ chests and trunks pulled at all possible angles; 
upon them; yet they are free and content, glad s and open drawers and boxes, heaps of cloth, rib¬ 
and thankful—the sunshine that pierces their v bon, papers, flowers—so far I could have for- 
little window falls straight into a loving, rejoicing $ given: but on a rug directly in front of the fire, 
heart—tho song of bird, or ripple of brook, ^ amidst rubbish of which she made a part, sat 
their grateful spirits seize, and echo, and mag- ^ my divine Eudora, pale and peevish, her hair 
nify, till their lives are filled, and overflow with $ braided away from her forehead in most unbe- 
harmonies. Now, the home of Eudora Stanmore <: coming fashion, and eyes red from the last night's 
was magnificent, but it wanted the home-charm. $ dissipation. Her dress was a silk, all frilled 
There seemed a mildew in the air, the mirrors $ along the skirt, but soiled, and minus one sleeve, 
did not look as if they had ever reflected happy ^ while remains of the other lingered—cutoff slant- 
Ihces, all was cold and calm as a cathedral. But $ wise at her elbow—I have a good memory. Some 
it was in the state-parlor I waited, and the chilly $ visions make a very dazzling, deep impression. 
November weather might have added to this '< Cousin, I left her there, reading a novel, and 
gloom. She appeared, the school-girl, grown a < have never seen her since. The child, with a 
woman, a city belle, yet fascinating as ever, and $ child’s quick instinct, saw that we were wrong, 
far lovelier. I did not like the elaborateness of jj and led me away whispering, ‘Don’t ever, ever 
her dress, the thin, flounced, furbelowed fabric, J tell of it, sister would be so angry, she would 
evidently just assumed, and in which she shivered S throw a candlestick at me as she did at Nora 
as she entered the gloomy room. ‘She was glad s when’—I hushed her, I had enough of family 
to see me,’ she said; ‘wasn’t I glad to see her so $ secrets. 

improved?’ her eyes said, and there was some- $ “That love went out like a candle in my heart, 
thing fascinating in the question. She conversed s Winning Eudora, I should have won beauty at 
with a fluency and appropriateness of which I £ the expense of everything beautiful in life—yes, 
had not supposed her capable, of old times and i that love went out like a candle. I thought of 
new, of country and city life, of city pleasures, $ my pleasant bachelor home, my own neat room 
theatre, opera, parties, walks, rides, drives; J with stocks of cigar-boxes, the India matting 
and when I turned to city duties, met me | half covered by the heavy rug, of the books and 
there again, with topics of philanthropy, taste, \ easy chair, and the fire-place wide enough for 
science, art: even passing questions of politics $ me, and the pleasant confusion of papers, tools, 
and law this young girl handled with consum- ^ smoking-cap, boot-jack—a hundred things on 
mate skill. $ which I could lay my hand at an instant’s thought. 

“But I felt that same mildew about her speech, j I resolved to return to Milford, 
it was learnt for an occasion and retailed for dis- \ “One last call I had to make: it was on an old 
play, it had not the sweet spontaneousness of $ friend. You smile, ay, it was on Susan Gladstone, 
her talk in other days. We did not seem open- ij my best wife! She had grown homely who was 
ing our minds to each other, but playing at a s never beautiful; Bhe had a care-worn look, 
game with printed enrds; yet, I thought this j for her family were poor, and struggling to re- 
merely a defect of education, I should not wish i; tain a fine old mansion in the suburbs. But I 
her perfect, 1 could mend all in time. She smiled % could not slight an old acquaintance in adver- 
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wty; and sat forth for Broadhall one evening, < Fred in his sum, to bend over poor Kate, whom 
the coldest, dreariest yet: it had rained for three v the composition sorely puzzled, and clear away 
days, the roads were muddy, doors creaked, $ her difficulty by a sensible word or two, or a 
gates clung together, lights burnt dimly, oh, it ^ question or two. Then she came to the fire, 
was dolorous! $ and while conversing with me cut colored papers 

“I did not wait, nor was I led into a state- $ for Frank, and gave most judicious advice with 

parlor at the Gladstones, nor did I find splendor ^ regard to the construction of his kite, 
and eompany-manners. The family were assem- $ “No, cousin, they did not impose upon Sue’s 
bled in the good old sitting-room, at table, sec- $ good-nature: it was her way to help every one, 
retary, and fireside; big logs were blazing in the $ to make every one feel dependent on her. I’m 
chimney, and lent their glow to the furniture, \ not ashanfled to tell you that I cannot take a 
and curtains of red moreen, or of bright new * journey, or dress, or entertain visitors, or say 
chintz. Many ornaments were about the room, s my prayers without her assistance. 'What should 
all cheap or of home manufacture: the good s I do if she died?—beoome another man, with 
engravings on the walls were framed in paper; j humbler endowments, less power, less enjoy- 
the books were on shelves of pine adorned with < ment. She keeps my heart calm and my brain 
leather work, some vases were filled with green s clear; it is her sweet way of asserting woman’s 
leaves and berries, a few flowers stood in one— J right, she workB through all others, but she 
and a fine large pot of English Ivy draperied a \ works right bravely and well, 
corner of the apartment with its fresh sprays of > “My story is ended. Another lamp was kin- 
green; the pot I observed was a grape-jar, { died that evening, and all the winds of earth 

painted to imitate an Etruscan vase. s have not extinguished, nor made its light wane 

“ Mr. Gladstone, the picture of happy old age, > yet. I saw in vision a beautiful home, a beau- 
sat by his fireside in a chair of his children’s < tiful life, and dear Sue has helped me find them 
covering, in slippers of their working; while ji both I cannot think of her as unlovely, for 
8ue, at the table, was writing off long lists of $ wherever she goes she bears a blessed, peaceful, 
names from his bank-books, and filling out cir-^ genial atmosphere: in her presence beauty is 
culars. Her mother was knitting beside her, \ Bure to look more beautiful, and wit to flow 
Fred was studying his lesson, Fanny dressing a \ more freely, and music to sound more sweet, 
doll; Kate sat at the secretary puzzling over a S and laughter has a merrier ring, and the very 
composition, Frank was kneeling on the hearth- $ lamps burn brighter when she comes! I was 
rug, composing—a kite. I can see them all now I $ dreaming of love, of home-joys, home-content. 
Fred is a lawyer, Fan a wife, Kate an authoress, $ I tell you, cousin, these true homes are a type 
Frank a sea captain; but I see them all, and Sue, j and foretaste of heaven, and beauty is but an 
with her big nose, her dear, good face, in their £ outward expression of that which grows here 
midst, merry and genial and self-oblivious; sim- s constantly, a breathing life! 
pie in manners, neat in dress, attentive, yet not‘ “The valise ready so soon? But I need not 
absorbed in her work. She remembered me at $ go for half an hour yet Come, Sue, and help 
once, with the old frankness expressed her plea- $ us with our metaphysics. 

sure at meeting, introduced me to her kindred, $ “Physics instead! Who except yourself would 
made me a place by the fireside—one, thank * have thought of that cough mixture? Ob, talk 
God! I have never lost—and then without farther s of Florence Nightingale—all honor to her!—but 
apology promised to talk with me soon, when \ I believe there are thousands of Florence Night- 
her work should be done, and returned to the $ ingales scattered in earthly homes, unrecognised 
uniting, yet found time for pleasant words in s by strangers, but blessed by their own: in many, 
every pause of conversation, found time to take s many a home-Scutari their shadow is kissed as 
up her mother’s stitches if they dropped, to help • they pass!” 


TO ILL LUCK. 

BT FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 

Ill lock, thoo most abused sprite, s Qo where I will I cannot dodge thee, 

I pledge thee in red wine to-night, ' Rest whore I may I still must lodge thee, 

For never friend my eyes hare seen } Thou lovest mo so well, good faith, 

That hath so faithful to me been. '< I know we shall not part till death. 
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[Entered, according to Act of CongreM, in the year 1869, by Charles J. Petorson, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CHAPTER I. $ you take the pitcher and bring me some fresh 

“Margaret,” said my mother, feebly. i water from the pump?” 

I glided to her bed-side joyfully, for she had \ At any other time I would have shrunk from 
slept so long 1 had begun to be frightened. I j the task. I dreaded the long, dark entry of the 
kissed her, arranged the bed-clothes, and softly < strange boarding-honse, and the rude boys in 
smoothed her hair. > the street. But now 1 rose with aUcrity. 

She looked up at me with a wan smile. I re- \ “Stay, darling,” she said, as I was about to 
member that wasted, yet beautiful face as if this \ go. I approached the bed-side. She took my 
had happened but yesterday. > head feebly in her hands, drew my face toward 

“Does it snow yet?” she said. \ her, kissed me, held me a little off, and earnestly 

I stepped to the window. The storm, which \ regarded me. Her mouth began to quiver: the 
had raged all day and during most of the pre- j tears gathered in her eyes, 
ceding night, had subsided. The sun was just \ “Poor little lamb!” she said. Then, lifting 
setting, and the snow-banks, which had drifted, \ her dimmed sight to the ceiling, she murmured, 
here and there, against the houses on the oppo- i “Father in heaven, protect my orphaned child!” 
site side of the street, were tinged with a deli- | It took me some time to reach the pump, for I 
cate rose-color. A few flakes, blown from the $ had to break a path through the snow, no easy 
roofs, floated lazily down. The shouts of the $ task for my tender feet. I was a long while, 

boys, playing snow-ball, came to the ear with a $ afterward, in filling my pitcher, for the pump 

muffled sound. i worked with difficulty. I saw a big, ill-looking 

“It is clear, mamma,” I answered, “and so J; boy standing on the opposite corner, working up 
pretty. I hear sleigh-bells.” And I did not} a snow-ball vigorously in his hands and eyeing 
turn roy head, but waited, child-like, to see the j me menacingly. At last the pitcher was filled, 

sleigh, for I was but six years old. * and I stooped to raise it. At that moment, whi*! 

“Thank God!” she answered, with a sigh of \ came the snow-ball, as hard as ice, hitting me 
relief. *“He will surely come now.” $ on the wrist. I fell, and the pitcher, striking 

Her-tone made me look quickly around. How $ the pump, was broken into pieces, 
dark and close the room appeared! £ The pain in my wrist was so acute, that I be- 

“Who will come, mamma?” I asked. ^ lioved it was broken. But rage and indignation 

She did not answer. She did not even raise | was, nevertheless, roy first impulse. “Oh! if I 
her eyes. She saw something on the bed-quilt s was a man,” I said to myself, as I struggled up, 
apparently, which she tried vainly to pick off. $ half smothered with snow. I heard a jeering 
“Mamma!” I said, taking her hand, with a ^ laugh. But catching sight of the broken pitcher, 
feeling of vague alarm. % I remembered it was the only one we lind; I 

She looked at me like one in a dream. Slowly \ thought of my mother’s thirst; and sit that 
her wandering faculties seemed to come back. ^ thought I burst into tears. 

“You are cold,” she said. $ “Boo—hoo—hoo,” mocked the boy, flinging 

I was both cold and hungry. I had eaten $ another snow-ball, which hit me on the cheek, 
nothing all day, nor had there been any fire. I < He stopped suddenly. I heard a heavy blow, 
gave one quick glance toward the dead ashes in j I looked toward him. He was struggling up out 
the stove, to see if they were visible from her \ of a snow-drift, while another lad, about the 
pillow; and finding they were not, answered, 5 same size, but of a very different aspect, was 
evasively, with the forethought which care and ■ standing over him, rolling up his sleeves, os 
sorrow had already taught me, | boys do when about to fight. The mute chal- 

“ I feel cold to you, because you have a fever.” \ lenge, however, was not accepted. The bully 
“Yes! I must have had fever all day, to have if got up, spluttering and cursing; but one look at 
slept as I did. I am very thirsty now. Won’t i his antagonist was sufficient; he burst into a 
84 
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howl, as if he was nearly killed, and ran off \ unutterable sorrow is almost all that I can re- 
homeward. $ call. Yet I remember, in a dreamy way, waking 

The lad, who had thus interfered in my behalf, ^ up to find our fellow lodgers gathered around 
gazed after him contemptuously, for an instant, |me; I remember being torn from my mother, 
and then crossed orer to where I stood. He was | and sleeping with a stranger, who nevertheless 
dressed neatly, even elegantly, and had an easy, < was very kind to me; I remember, afterward, 
self-possessed manner, very different from that \ the next day, I suppose, a big, red-faced, im- 
of the boys of the poor suburb where we lived. $ portant personage, with huge gold seals that 
Two great, dark eyes, eloquent with sympathy, j impressed me with a high idea of his import- 
looked down on me as he took my hand, and \ ance, chucking me under the chin, saying he 
asked if I was hurt. I stammered something [ had come to take me away, now that my mother 
about my wrist being broken. He said, “Oh! I i was dead, and telling me, when I began to cry 
guess not,*’ cheerfully. There was such manli- | at this, that I “mustn’t mind it, it was better 
ness and courage in his carriage and looks, that \ for her, poor thing, and for me.” I recollect, 
1 felt reassured immediately. j also, the darkened room where the coffin lay; 

All at once, however, I remembered the broken ^ the whispered conversations; the awe on every 
pitcher, and began to cry again. He seemed £ countenance; and the being lifted to take a last 
puzzled for a moment, but then brightened up. !j look on that dear face, which now 1 could hardly 
“Ah! I see,” was all he said. “Wait a J recognize, it was so cold and white. I have a 
minute,” and before I knew what he meant, he \ faint memory, too, that I shrieked, clung to the 
darted into a shop near by, reappeared imme- > coffin, and said I would not leave my mamma; 
diaiely with a new pitcher, filled it with two or l and that afterward, I sobbed myself to sleep, 
three quick strokes at the pump, took my hand, < crying, “Mamma, mamma, do come back to me, 
and bade me cheerily show him the way home. $ dear mamma.” 

It was all done in less time than I have thken to * Then follows the recollection of a long jour- 
narrate it. Before I recovered from my bewil- s ney, in which the pompous gentleman accom- 
dennent, he had touched his cap and disap- $ panied me. At last, one day, we alighted at the 
peered; and I was standing alone, in the cold, $ door of a splendid mansion, in a great city, a 
narrow, dark halL s city even larger than the one where I had lived 

It was only for a moment. Remembering my \ before. A blaze of lights almost blinded me, as 
mother, I hurried up stairs, reaching our room \ we entered the hall. When I recovered from my 
door out of breath. J bewilderment, a richly dressed lady, holding a 

I had expected to hear my mother ask me the $ little girl by the hand, stood before me; and she 
cause of my delay. But she did not. I crossed $ and my traveling companion were looking at me 
to the foot of the bed, and poured out a glass of ' and talking of me. 

water: yet still she was silent. She did not even \ “That is your aunt, Margaret,” I he&rd the 
look toward me. Though it was now quite dark s gentleman say, “and this is your cousin, Geor- 
in the chamber, I could see her white face. It \ giana. She’s a poor, sickly-looking thing, isn’t 
aetemed so ghastly, a sudden terror seized me. ^ she!” he added, turning to his wife. 

I dared not speak, nor advance, but stood, with ^ Neither the lady, nor the little girl, offered to 
the tumbler shaking in my hand and the water $ kiss me. The latter held by her mother’s gown, 
spilling out. Still that same fixed, strange look! < and when I would have approached, drew back 
My terror, at last, became too great for silence. \ as if either frightened or disgusted. My pride, 
“Mother!” I said; but below my breath. $ for even then 1 had pride, was up in a moment. 
No answer. The white face, still turned up- \ The coldness of my aunt, the aversion of my 
ward, remained immovable as ever. > cousin, and the contempt of my uncle sunk into 

“Mother!” I shrieked, rushing to her side. < my heart, and embittered my life, not only for 
Still not an eyelid moved. She would never $ that evening, but for years afterward. God help 
hear me again in this world. I realized that she £ your little ones, mother, if ever they become 
was dead, though I now beheld death for the jorphans! 

first time. I threw myself on the body, wildly s That night I was put to bed in a lonely, cheer- 
ealling on her to wake up, kissing her, imploring $ less room, hastily made ready for me, away up 
her not to die, frantically uttering shriek on $ at the top of the house. In my ascent to it, I 
shriek, till I lost all consciousness. $ passed tho large, luxurious chamber, which my 

The next few days are almost a blank in my !| aunt and uncle occupied, and where my cousin 
recollection. Looking back at this distance of s slept in a pretty little orib by their bed-side. An 
tune, they seem enveloped in a sort of haze. An * errand called the maid, who had me in charge, 
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into this apartment for a moment. The soft 
velvet carpet, the crimson curtaius, the wood fire 
blazing on the hearth, gave it such a warm, 
home-like air, th&t the bare, cold floor of my 
room and the curtainless bed, seemed to me 
more cheerless even than they were; and the 
tears fell as I undressed. 

“What a funny child it is,” I heard one of the 
maids say to another, with a laugh, for a second 
servant had joined us, no doubt from curiosity. 
“She puts her stockings into her shoes, and each 
shoe in its place, under the chair, just like a 
little old maid.” 

“She’s had to look out for herself, that’s 
plain,” said the other, “and isn’t like Miss 
Georgy down stairs.” 

“I wonder what beggar’s brat it is?” 

“Hush!” said the other. “She isn’t just that. 
I’ve heard all about it, and will tell you, by-and- 
bye.” 

My heart was full. It was as much as I could 
do to keep down the choking sobs. When I had 
undressed, I was tempted, for a moment, to get 
into bed, without first kneeling down, as my 
mother had taught me, to say my prayers, for I 
felt, instinctively, that the maids would laugh at 
me. But after a short struggle, I slipped down 
at the side of the bed and began. One of the 
Servants began to titter. This disturbed me so 
that I forgot what I had to say. I could only 
remember one sentence of my old prayer, and 
that was no longer applicable: “God bless 
mamma and make her well;” and at this, my 
little remaining oomposure gave way, I burst 
into audible sobbing, and in that state was 
lifted into bed by the less giddy of the two 
maids. Here I buried my head in the covers 
and wept myself to sleep. 

Such was my first night in my uncle’s house. 
Such was the beginning of my real orphanage, 
for, while my mother lived, though I was father¬ 
less, and often cold and hungry, I had some one 
who I knew loved me. 


CHAPTER II. 

I look back on the years spent in my uncle’s 
house and wonder how I survived them. I was 
made to feel, in every way, that I was an alien 
and incumbrance there. My uncle, perhaps, 
was less blamable than any of the others; was, 
indeed, ignorant of many of the indignities put 
upon me; but even he never loved me. His wife 
disliked and tyrannized over me, for she was one 
of those natures who was jealous by organiza¬ 
tion; and she hated everybody who came into 
competition, in any way, with Georgiana. As 


for my cousin, though she had some good quali¬ 
ties, she was spoiled by indulgence; and was the 
tool of her mother. There was not an hour 
in the day that I was not made to feel that I 
was a dependent. The servants, like most of 
their class, were time-servers, and insulted and 
abused me, because they saw no one loved me. 

But the world knew nothing of this. My 
aunt was too prudent to provoke publio opinion 
against her. She was not ignorant of the wis¬ 
dom of keeping up an appearance of being kind 
to her husband’s orphan niece. I was, there¬ 
fore, sent to the same school with Georgiana; 
and if not dressed as elegantly, still dressed 
suitably. I ate at the family table, and sat in 
the family pew. All this, considering the treat¬ 
ment I received in the house, exasperated me. 
I heard my aunt praised for her generosity, 
when I knew it was a falsehood. My temper 
became soured; I was regarded as sullen; I 
thought everybody disliked me. I shunned the 
companionship even of girls of my own age. 1 
became indifferent to dress, because everybody 
praised Georgiana and nobody praised me; and 
went by the name of sloven. I recall the weary, 
weary days at school, where I heard other girls 
talking of their happy homes, when I had none. 
I even see, sometimes, in fancy, a tall, thin, 
awkward, sandy-haired child, whose fingers were 
always soiled with ink, and whose hair was often 
unbrushed, the jest of half her classmates and 
the pity of the rest: and I look back on that 
child, oh! with what inexpressible pity; for I 
think of myself, in those long and dreary years, 
as of another person entirely. 

I was naturally high-spirited. But I came at 
last to bearing everything, not meekly indeed, 
but in silence. The worm did not even turn on the 
heel that crushed it. Yes! sometimes it did. * X 
remember once, that Georgiana had just received 
a beautiful wax doll, a miracle of mechanism as 
it seemed to me then; and I ventured to take it 
up, one day, when she was out of the room. 
How bitterly I thought that no one had ever 
given me anything a tithe so beautiful! I was 
still gazing in wonder on the doll, as 1 held it in 
my arms, when my cousin came back. She flewr 
at me in a rage, snatched the doll away, slapped 
me on the face, and then, though I had not dared 
to strike her back, hurst into a passion of screams, 
which brought my aunt, the nursery-maid, the 
house-maid and the footman, all rushing into 
the room together. Without stopping to inquire 
about the facts, my aunt seized me, shook me till 
I was breathless, and threw me toward the maid, 
whom she directed to put me to bed supperless, 
which was accordingly done, the maid telling me. 
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«H the while she was undressing me, what a 5 “Yes, ma’am,” I replied, 
wicked child I was. I brooded over this injustice She looked at me doubtfully, for a moment, 

in silence, but when I saw Georgiana alone, s and then began to praise the composition, when 
the next day, I could contain myself no longer. $ Georgiana rose from her seat and interrupted 
Pot once 1 rose in rebellion. I called her by J her, 

every spiteful epithet I could think of, and at >, “Please, ma’am,” said my oousin, “Margaret 
last began to beat her. “Oh! if I could only > didn’t write it. I saw her copy it out of some 
tear off your long ringlets, which your mother i; big book in father’s library.” 
and you are so proud of,” I said; “if I could s I was struck dumb with amazement. I knew 
only make your face ugly forever.” For this, ^ that Georgiana was not always truthful, but, as 
of course, 1 was punished, and more severely \ yet, I had only heard her tell falsehoods to escape 
than before | blame. The deliberate malice of this assertion, 

Another time, Georgiana was jeering me about $ and its unblushing coolness, literally confounded 
my poverty, and boasting of her father’s riches, ^ me. I stared at her with an amazement, that 
and of what a great heiress she would be. I had, s was mistaken for the consciousness of guilt, 
somehow, picked up certain items in our mutual i The teacher’s face grew dark, 
family history, and I retorted, \ “Margaret Gray,” Bhe said, severely, “I knew 

“Poor as I am,” 1 said, “my father, at least, | you were sullen, slovenly, and sometimes dis- 
was a clergyman; and yours,” he was a large ^ obedient; but I did not think you would tell a 
provision merchant, “is only a miserable pork- j deliberate lie.” She paused an instant, for I 
dealer.” \ turned white with rage. “Yes! I use plain 

“Ill tell pa that!” she cried, angrily. “I’ll J words,” she went on, “for, to pretend another’s 
tell him you call him names!” $ work is your own, is the wickedest of lies. 

“Do,” said I, “and say, that, while his grand- $ You will stay in for an hour,.after the school is 

father ran away with the tories. my mother’s ^ dismissed, and wear, all the week, while in 
grandfather was at Bunker Hill.” $ school, a white paper pinned on your back, with 

She was white with rage, for we were both, by $ the word ‘liar’ printed on it.” 

this time, old enough to understand our coun- ^ I made no reply. I tried, at first, to speak; 
try’s history, and unfortunately my taunt was $ but could not; I choked. If, at that moment, 1 
but too true. i could have got at my cousin, with a deadly in* 

“And you may say,” I continued, pursuing ^ strument, I believe I would have killed her. 
my triumph, “that while your grandfather made \ I was, ever after, a marked girl, in that 
a fortune by smuggling tea, mine was one of ) school. I avoided my classmates, in conse- 
those who boarded the ships in Boston harbor J quence, more than ever. Before this, I had 
and threw the tea overboard.” s taken some pride in composition; but now I wrote 

She could not forgive me for this, and not s carelessly on purpose. Often, when I detected 
long after, an opportunity for revenge presented ^ Georgiana copying her essays, which hod always 
itself. v been her habit, I was tempted to betray her; but 

It was the custom, at the school which we at- $ I resisted. “No,” I 9 aid, “I will not be se 
tended together, to devote one afternoon, each ^ mean.” At last, I grew so unhappy at school, 
week, to criticising what were called compo- % and so defiant and indifferent, that I was dis- 
sitions. Every scholar was expected to write an £ missed as an example. My aunt, at first, re- 
essay the night before, which the teacher, after >, fused to send me to another: she said it was 
dinner, criticised in presence of the whole class. $ wasting money, and that I might “reap as I had 
On one occasion, the theme assigned us was “A $ sown;” for she was fond of quoting Scripture. 
Mother’s Love.” I recall, even at this day, the ^ My uncle humphed, twirled his watch-keys, and 
feelings under which I wrote. Often as the \ looked at Georgiana with an expression that 
image of my mother had been present to me, J said, “Thank heaven our child is different.” 
never before had it come up so vividly. It was ^ But after awhile, another school was found for 
in an agony of emotion, if I may say so, that the s me, where I finished my education. It pains 
words flowed from my pen. When the essay was $ me, even yet, to think of those days. Often and 
finished, I remember, I was still so excited, that !; often I wished, with bitter tears, that I had never 
I clasped my hands, and sobbed, “Oh! mother, \ been born. I heard at church, and I read in my 
dear mother, come and take me away!” I Bible, that there was a God, all-powerful and 

When the class had assembled, the teacher, } good; but sometimes I did not believe it. “He 
addressing me, said, \ would not permit such injustice,” I said. If it 

“Did you write this yourself, Margaret Gray?” * had not been for my mother, I should have 
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become, literally, an atheist. But I still remem¬ 
bered her early instructions, I still cherished 
the hope of meeting her in a better world. 
Sometimes, in dreams, I would even see her: we 
would walk by cool waters and green meadows; 
she would smile on me as of old; and I would be 
supremely happy. 

From these dreams I would be aroused by the 
harsh voice of the servant, calling me to rise; 
and I would have to get up in the dim, early 
daylight, and dress on the bare floor, in my fire¬ 
less room. 


CHAPTER III. 

When I was about sixteen, an event happened, 
which gave me the first happy hours I had ever 
spent in my uncle’s house. A new daughter was 
born to the family. The babe came after such a 
long interval, and when the hope of so great a 
blessing had ceased for years, that, for a time, it 
softened and refined all. From the first, the 
child took a great fancy to me, a fancy which, I 
need not say, I returned. My heart, so long 
shut out from love, lavished all its treasures on 
this little darling. I can never think of her, 
even now, without happy tears. 

She was, in some respects, a precocious child. 
I remember the wonder with which I recognized 
the first gleams of intellect in her, when, one 
day, as I carried her in my arms, she pointed to 
some flowers on the paper-hangings, and on my 
stopping, picked out, with instinctive taste, those 
that were really the most beautiful. From that 
hour I watched the rapid development of her 
mind with intense pleasure. Long before she 
could talk, I began to tell her little stories, which 
I am sure she comprehended. She felt sick, and 
it was I that nursed her, day and night, till she 
recovered. The first moment of extatic happi¬ 
ness I had known from my orphanage, was when 
she was strong enough, she put her arms around 
my neck, kissed me, and called me “dear 
Maggy.” She was a demonstrative child at all 
times. Oh! how sweet was the patter of those 
tiny feet, as she toddled along the entry, early on 
summer mornings, to ask to be taken into my 
bed. 

The humanizing influence, which little Rosalie 
brought with her, did not entirely die out. 
When she was in her second summer, t he family, 
on her account, was ordered to the sea shore. 
Annually, ever since I had lived at my uncle’s, 
my aunt and Georgiana had gone out of town in 
the summer: now to Newport; now to Saratoga; 
now to Niagara; now to Lake deorge. But as 
invariably I had been left at home. But now, 


such was the attachment of Rosalie for me, I 
had to be asked to go. 

There was a great contrast, however, between 
the gay and dashing heiress and myself. Geor- 
giana dressed in the height of the fashion, and, 
though not beautiful, had a figure that made up 
stylishly: she was accordingly surrounded by 
admirers, and imitated and envied by her own 
sex. I had, long since, grown out of my slovenly 
days, but I dressed with studious plainness, for 
I had but a scanty allowance, and as I was pas¬ 
sionately fond of books, a good deal went for 
them. The thought of any one caring for mo 
never suggested itself to me as possible. Gene¬ 
rally, I disliked gentlemen, for what had I in 
common with prosy bon vivante like my uncle, or 
silly dandies such as crowded about Georgiana ? 
My manner, also, in society, was absorbed. 
Half the time I did not see the dances, nor hear 
the music. I expressed no surprise, therefore, 
when I discovered, accidentally, that the retiring 
young girl, who stole silently to her seat at the 
table, and to whom a servant, when the dessert 
came in, brought Mrs. Elliott’s child, that she 
might give it its dainty allowance of ice-cream, 
and see that it got no more, was governess, and 
ate at the first table in this capacity. I only 
smiled to myself. Wha(, did I care, I said, what 
was thought about me? 

I used to sit in an arbor, that overlooked the 
sea, and read by the hour; and this confirmed 
the general impression as to my position. It 
was the first time I had ever seen the ocean, an 
event in any one’s life. I never tired of looking 
at the waves breaking on the beach below; at 
the white sails in the oiling; at the sea-eagles 
hovering over the surf; or at the fishermen 
launching their boats. Moonlight especially had 
a charm inexpressible for me. It filled me with 
a sense of a different existence. One stormy 
night, when the spray was blown over the lawn 
to the very hotel, and when nobody but the 
bather ventured out, and he only to assure him¬ 
self that the bathing-houses were not being 
washed away, I wrapped myself in a thick shawl, 
and stole forth. Never shall I forget the scene, 
as the great waves, magnified by the darkness, 
heaved up out of the gloom, and thundered, 
whitening, down, shaking the very shore. When 
I returned, a general sneer went round: and I 
heard more than one whisper of “wants to be 
romantic,” “I wonder Mrs. Elliott permits it.” 

One of the most assiduous admirers of Geor¬ 
giana was an Englishman, handsome, and about 
thirty, and who had, in great perfection, that air 
and manner which belongs to good society. Hie 
dress was studiously unostentatious, and his sole 
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jewelry a magnificent cameo ring. He hn<l a 
low, exquisitely modulated voice, which it waa a 
pleasure to listen to, irrespective of the words he 
uttered. Few men had equal tact in conversation. 
He seemed to read character intuitively, and 
talked accordingly. With Georgians his conver¬ 
sation was principally of the great people whom 
he knew abroad. To believe him, he was intimate 
with Lord John Russell, then prime minister of 
Great Britain; knew Louis Napoleon, just elected 
Prince President, intimately; had drunk Johan- 
uisberg at Metternich’s own table; had been in¬ 
vited to Russia, on some secret, but'important 
business, of Nicholas; and was possessed of the 
tntrtt of every court in Europe. As to the aris¬ 
tocracy of England, from the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Devonshire down, he pretended to be either 
personally acquainted with them, or to know 
from reliable hearsay, all about them. He cer¬ 
tainly had a fund of anedote and gossip, especi¬ 
ally respecting the female members of the British 
nobility, which, if not true, was, at least, amus¬ 
ing. I used to hear him discourse, by the 
hour, on those themes; for they were favorite 
ones with Georgiana; and, somehow, he always 
happened to lounge into the parlor, about noon, 
when everybody except my cousin and myself 
was either bathing or sleeping. I soon began 
to suspect that he was a mere adventurer. Geor¬ 
giana, however, did not think so. More than 
once we had a warm discussion regarding him. 

“I’ve no patience with you, Margaret,” she 
said, one day. “How could Mr. Despencer 
know so much about the British nobility, if he 
was not one of their set? Then his voice. It 
is the very ideal of a finished English gentle- j 
man’s.” \ 

“His voice is well modulated, I admit,” was J 
my reply. “But I miss the drawl which is said j 
to be conventional in the upper circles of Eng-; 
lish society ” \ 

“Oh! it’s only the fops that have that,” j 
qoickly interposed my coasin. j 

“Possibly. But to go back to his knowledge \ 

of the nobility. He has only to study Burke’s < 
Peerage, of which even you have a copy.” j 

Georgiana was quite indignant. She still in- j 
listed, however, that I should continue to play i 
propriety for her, by being in the drawing-room, i 
in the mornings, while she flirted with her ad- j 
roirer; and as the bathing hour had arrived, and i 
everybody was going to the beach, she gave a j 
last look in the mirror at her becoming morning v 
dress, for this conversation happened in her j 
room. Then she lounged down stairs, book in ] 
band. \ 

I was provoked, for T wished to look at the • 


bathers, especially as Rosalie was to go in, with 
her nurse. I felt my indignation increase, while 
I listened to the fulsome compliments which her 
admirer paid to my cousin, particularly when he 
said that she reminded him of the Lady Cle¬ 
mentina VillierB, with whom he had danced at 
Almacks the preceding winter. I sat nervously 
knitting my purse, eager to speak my mind; and 
at last an opportunity offered. The talk fell on 
manner, which the gentleman pronounced an 
infallible test of high breeding, “and which,” 
he said, with a bow, “you have in perfection, 
Miss Elliott.” 

Georgiana blushed, simpered, and to cover her 
confusion, turned her fan toward me, saying, 
“My cousin, here, goes so far ns to assert that 
one can tell, by the accent, what particular 
nation and province a stranger belongs to.” 

Her admirer could do nothing less, at this, 
thnn turn toward me. He had seen me, I have 
no doubt, a score of times; but had never con¬ 
descended to be aware, by any visible sign, that 
I existed. Now, however, he smiled blandly, 
saying, 

“Ah! Miss, I fear you are a critic. But let 
us put your penetration to a test. Come now: 
in what part of England was I born?” 

There wa9 a latent sneer under his assump¬ 
tion of deference and admiration; and I an¬ 
swered bluntly, 

“Indeed, sir, you are a sphinx. You don’t 
talk like a cockney, for instance. And it can’t 
be said of you, as a pert Oxonian wrote back to 
his college, the day after be had dined at a great 
London nabob’s, ‘we had all the delicacies of 
the season at table, except the letter A.* Nor 
have you the silly drawl which I’ve been told 
the upper classes have affected till it lias grown 
to be a second habit. Nor the Yorkshire accent, 
for Mr. Elliott’s coachman is a Yorkshireman; 
and he doesn’t pronounce as you do. I heard a 
Gloucestershire man, only the other day; and 
you’re not a Gloucestershire man. In fact,” said 
I, looking at him with a sudden suspicion, called 
up by this discussion, “you talk precisely like 
any ordinary New Yorker.” 

To my surprise, he shot a quick look of in¬ 
quiry at me, and colored in embarrassment. But 
it was only for a moment. He forced a laugh 
and answered gayly, 

“Well done. You literary ladies, after all, 
beat our sex in the delicacy of your compli¬ 
ments. To be an educated American and an 
educated Englishman, Miss Elliott,” he said, 
bowing to Georgiana, “is to be precisely the 
same thing.” 

By one of those strange instincts, which we 
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sometimes experience, I felt, at thfct moment, 
that a third party was listening to this episode. 
I glanced aside, and sure enough, in a deep 
arm-chair, half concealed by the lace curtains of 
the window, there sat a gentleman, who, though 
apparently absorbed in a book before him, wore 
such a quiet, significant smile on his face, that 
I knew he had overheard us. I was annoyed, 
for I had a suspicion he was silently laughing 
at the warmth of my retort. Just then he rose 
from his seat, and his eyes, as he turned away, 
rested on me for an instant. I felt the blood 
rush to my brow. He evidently saw my morti¬ 
fication, for he looked immediately toward Geor- 
giana and her admirer; and the latter, now first 
observing him, turned white as ashes. 

Somehow, for the rest of that day, I could not 
get this stranger out of my mind. I had seen 
him only for a second; but I knew his every 
feature, and the air with which he carried him¬ 
self. A massive head, eagle eyes, a mouth firm 
as a martyr’s, a lofty manner, a powerful frame: 
intellect, strength and manliness; these were the 
qualities he impressed me as possessing beyond 
any other man I had ever seen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

That night there was a “hop.” Strange to 
say, for the first time in my life, I was fastidious 
about my dress. But as I had only a white 
muslin and blue barege, to choose from, I was 
not long in coming to a decision. I selected the 
former. My hair was dressed a la Grccquc. 
Before going down stairs, I went into my 
cousin’s room, to see if I could assist her. She 
was in high good-humor, having on a new and 
beautifully fitting dress; and looked at me in 
unaffected surprise. 

“Why, Maggy,” she cried, “you are really 
charming. You always dress so old-maidish, 
that one doesn’t know how pretty you grow. 
There, child, I declare, I’ve brought quite a 
color to your cheeks. Isn’t she improved, ma?” 

My aunt, stiff in moire antique, was drawing 
her gloves on her fat, pudgy hands. She glanced 
at me and replied, 

“Your cousin will always be odd, Georgy. 
See how she has dressed her hair.” 

I knew, from the tone, that my aunt was dis¬ 
pleased; perhaps thought my coiffure preten¬ 
tious*; and the pleasure of the evening was spoilt. 

Nobody spoke to me for a long while. I sat 
on a chair, in one corner, and watched the 
matrons gbssiping in groups, and tbbir daugh¬ 
ters whirling around in the waltz; all seemed 
enjoying themselves: I only was unhappy. After 


awhile, an elderly, single lady came up, who 
lived on gossip. 

“I don’t see Miss Elliott’s English beau,” she 
said. “Somebody told me, too, he left this after¬ 
noon. Do you know anything about it?” 

I had not heard of his departure, and was sur¬ 
prised; for he had expected to remain several 
weeks longer. But 1 was so indignant at this 
impertinent attempt to elicit information regard¬ 
ing Georgiana’s affairs, that I suppressed my 
curiosity to learn what my companion knew, 
changed the conversation, and directly after 
rose and left her. 

The atmosphere, in the drawing-room, was so 
heated, that I passed out into the piazza, which, 
running the whole length of the hotel, was used 
for a public promenade, especially on evenings. 
It was now almost as crowded as the drawing¬ 
room, for a waltz had just been finished, and the 
dancers were parading, two and two, up and 
down, gayly chatting and laughing. Having 
no one to walk with, I stopped at a chair near 
one of the windows, bo that I could look in. I 
had scarcely taken my seat, when I saw the 
gentleman, who had overheard our conversation 
in the morning, cross the room to speak to an 
acquaintance, who was concealed behind the 
curtains of the window, outside of which I sat. 
After mutual expressions of delight and sur¬ 
prise, at meeting each other unexpectedly at 
this place, the latter said, 

“There are 6ome pretty girls here, Talbot. 
Are you dancing?” 

“Dancing,” answered my silent critic of the 
morning, “isn’t much in my line; and besides I 
know nobody as yet.” 

“Precisely my case. I ran down here, for a 
day or two, merely because it was near. Gene¬ 
rally I go to Newport, as you do. But I under¬ 
stand Gov. Bright, Senator Clare, Col. Howard, 
and others whom we know are here; and they’ll 
introduce us.” 

“To tell the truth,” replied he, who had been 
called Talbot, “I don’t see any faces here that 
interest me, except one.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Who she is I can’t say. A governess, I be¬ 
lieve. But what she is, you can judge for your¬ 
self. She is sitting yonder, in that corner. No,’* 
he added, in a still lower tone, ns he glanced 
across the room, “she has disappeared.” 

I was within two feet of the speaker, separated 
from him only by the wall, and heard every word 
distinctly. My first impulse was to rise. But 
to have done this would have attracted his atten¬ 
tion. I was compelled, therefore, to remain, 
though my cheeks tingled. 
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“She must be beautiful then,” laughed his ^ Fortunately, at this juncture, a crowd of young 
friend, “if, being only a governess, she has S people, came gallopading down the piazza, and 
ittracted you.” 5 availing myself of the noise, I escaped, undetected. 

“Not what & fashionablo woman would call ij Up to that hour of my life, I had said and bc- 
heautiful; but something more original,” was ^ lieved that a woman ought to be more gratified 
the reply. “She is dressed in a simple white ^by praise of her intellect than of her person. I 
robe, with wavy brown hair worn iu ringlets j now knew better. For tho sweetest words I had 
from the back of her head; a tall, stately girl, j ever heard were Mr. Talbot’s declaration that I 
with great, luminous eyes, and a brilliant com- s was beautiful. A tumult of strange, but happy 
plexion: a sort of high-souled Diana stepped | feelings possessed me; I could not remain among 
down from & pedestal.” ^ the crowd; I stole away to my favorite arbor, 

I was dizzy with a strange delight. I had not l at the foot of the lawn, overlooking the sea. 
only never heard myself called beautiful before, £ There I sat, for quite an hour, in a dreamy, de¬ 
but had never supposed that I was beautiful. S licious revery, only mechanically hearing the 
“You are enthusiastic,” replied Mr. Talbot’s $ surf breaking on the beach beneath me, and the 
friend, in a tone, half banter, half surprise. “I \ music of the dancers fitfully rising and falling 
most see this paragon.” i on the land wind. 

“She’s clever, too; clever in the English;* When I stole back to the drawing-room, I 
sense,” continued Mr. Talbot. “Whom do you ^ could not, at first, lift my eyes, and my heart 
think I found here, when I arrived this morn- % fluttered nervously. But the one I dreaded, yet 
ing? That fellow you defended, when I was $ wished to see, was not there, nor did he reap- 
opposed to yon last.” J pear for the rest of the evening. 

“Not Despencer?” ^ The next morning, Georgiana was out of 

“ Yesl and passing himself off for an English- s humor: I suppose at the absence of her admirer, 
man. I happened to overhear him flirting with I deferred telling her, therefore, as I had in- 
m stylish-looking heiress, the daughter, I suspect, $ tended, what I had overheard about him. I 
of the people who employ this governess. He jj took a long walk on the beach with Rosalie and 
was romancing grandly about my lord this and < her nurse, and when the bathing hour arrived, 
my lady that, and doing it, I assure you, in a s told my pet I would watch her from the bank, 
way to impose on nine out of ten, when this $ as I did not wish, myself, to go in, that day. I 
voting lady, who sat there quietly knitting, but ^ was leaving the hotel, for this purpose, when 
dreadfully annoyed, as I could see, happened to s my steps were arrested, in the doorway, by the 
be appealed to.” And he briefly narrated what $ crowd of laughing and talking young girls and 
I have already told. “When she had done,” he s their admirers, who blocked it up for the mo- 
said, “the fellow looked as crest-fallen as he did $ ment. All at once I observed that Mr. Talbot 
in the dock. He evidently thought she had heard | was near me. One of the young men, who had, 
about him. He caught my eye, afterward; re- \ I suppose, picked up an acquaintance with him, 

cognized me; and has disappeared, I’ve no doubt, n asked him if he was going to bathe, and on his 

for I don’t see him here to-night. You know 5 replying in the negative, the other added, fami- 
he’s a coward.” j liarly, 

“Cursing you heartily,” laughed the other, ^ “Not used to it, eli? Or a little afraid? It’s 
“for having prevented his trapping an heiress.” $ rough, to-day, and will take a good bather.” 

“Precisely. But he’d have been found out, ^ A quiet smile of contempt was the only answer 
even if I hadn’t come. This Diana of mino ij to this ill-bred speech; then the crowd opened, 
wonld have seen through him before long. If $ and I pushed through. 

the has culture, as well as intellect and beauty, l The crowd flocked after me. Ladies in wrap- 
whet a woman she must be!” ij pers; gentlemen in bathing hats; nurses carry- 

“ How old is she ?” \ ing children in long flannel night-gowns; a 

“That’s the most curious part of all. Appa- s grotesque medley; but every one in high good- 
rently about eighteen. Governesses, you know, J humor. A group near me was talking of Mr. 
■re generally old and ugly.” \ Talbot’s refusal. 

“How do you know she’s a governess?” j “Afraid, that’s it,” said his interlocutor. 
“I heard one of these old tabby-cats say to \ “One of your solemn prigs. Shouldn’t wonder 
htr daughter, a bony, sharp-nosed caricature of \ if ho was a parson on a ticket of leave ” 
herself, ‘see what a ridiculous way that girl, the $ At this coarse sally there was a laugh from 
Elliotts’ governess, has her hair dressed in.’ The \ one or two silly girls. But here another gentle 
heira# I believe, is a Miss Elliott.” i man interposed. 

Yox.XXXV.—3 
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“He’s not a parson, I’ll bet on that; for he s a score of voices, all in one breath. Yet though 
looked into the billiard-room, last night, when J there were twenty men among the bathers, all 
I was there; and I asked him to play, for all $ were hastening in shore, the boastful Jones 
you fellers were dancing and I was deuced hard , leading the terrified pack, and actually treading 

run-” J down helpless females in his way. 

“And he played?” $ I sprang to my feet, and with a wild cry was 

“Yes! and beat me. Beat me easy. He’s \ rushing to the bank, when a strong arm re¬ 
somebody, let me tell you; for Senator Clare $ strained me. It was that of Mr. Talbot, 
and the governor both came in, staid till the ^ At any other time his presence would have 
game was over, and then took him away with ^ embarrassed me, but now I thought only of 
them to talk. They wouldn’t do that with any $ Rosalie. 

of us. I saw them, an hour after, sitting to-1; “Oh! save her,” I cried, elasping my hands, 
gether in the shadow of the piazza. You’d ^ “save her!” 

better not be quite so free-and-easy with him, 1 He seemed to comprehend everything at once. 
Jones.” 5 Throwing off his coat, he leaped down the bank, 

“Who can he be?” cried the young ladies, ij ran swiftly across the beach, denuding himself 
“Has any one heard his name?” j of cravat and vest as he went; stopped an in- 

It is an animated and often amusing sight, i stant, on the edge of the surf, to remove his 
when fifty or a hundred persons, of all ages and s shoes: and plunged in. The next moment he 
in every variety of dress, are sporting in the ^ was far out among the breakers, 
surf: the young shouting with fun and excite- s I watched him breathlessly. He reached the 
ment, while the old gravely go through with the > nurse just as she was going down for the last 
bath as if it was the most serious affair in life. J time, caught her, and turned to come in. But at 
One cannot, at first, recognize one’s most inti- s that instant, an enormous billow swept over 
mate acquaintances. The tall, willowy belle of $ them; and the whole three went under, 
the drawing-room has lost the cloud-like nmpli- s Twenty voices were speaking at once. I heard 
tude of lace and muslin, which distinguished $ every one of them, and recognized most of the 
her the night before, and is converted into a ^ speakers, though I never took my eyes from the 
walking mummy, in red and blue woolen Bloom- v breakers. The nurse was being censured by all. 
ers; an oil-skin cap on her head, no shoes to her s She had been warned, one said, not to go out so 
feet, her thin person at the mercy of the breeze. ^ far, but had disregarded everybody, and had 
The stately dame, lately compressed into that s finally got into a hole, and lost her footing, and 
“love of a basque,” is revealed in all her huge { with it her presence of mind. A current, which 
proportions, and wallows over the sand, toward J ran just outside the breakers, another added, 
the surf, in her yellow-brown bathing-dress, s had swept her, in a moment after, far beyond 
quivering all over like calves-foot jelly. Then $ her depth. Mr. Talbot, one of the gentlemen 
the cunning look of the babies! ^ said, was in this current now, and would never 

I had taken a book with me, and after watch- s get out of it alive, “for I saw the nurse,” ho 
ing the scene awhile, began to read, occasionally $ continued, “catch him about the neck as he went 
looking up to see how Rosalie enjoyed the bath. $ down.” A by-stander suggested that if a boat 
The little thing was in high glee, and far out $ could be launched, something might yet be done, 
among the breakers: where, catching sight of i; But a dozen voices answered that there were no 
me, she clapped her tiny hands and laughed. I s fishermen about, and that nobody else could steer 
smiled back, and wished, for the moment, I had $ a boat through the surf: besides, the nearest boat 
bathed too; for the waves came rolling in quick ^ was three hundred yards off. The attempt to 
and crisp, and everybody was wild with delight, s save the nurse and child, another declared, had 
To shut out the temptation I turned again to my $ been madness from the first. It was the craven 
book. ' Jones, that spoke, for I recognized his voice. 

Suddenly there was a startling cry. I looked \ Hours seemed to elapse while these things 
up. The bathers were hurrying in shore: the { were being said. But the drowning persons did 
women screaming; the men pale, but silent. ^ not reappear. The great wave, which had car- 
Witli an instinctive fear I searched the crowd $ ried them under, rushed shore wards, and spent 
for Rosalie and her nurse. They were not to j itself at the very feet of the fugitives. Another, 
be seen. But I beheld, beyond the breakers, a J and another came racing in. Suddenly, in a 
woman’s form, sinking and struggling; I caught % trough of the sea, far out, I saw an arm dashed 
the gleam of a child’s golden hair; and I heard ^ upwards; it held aloft a child’s form, which I re- 
the cry, “they are drowning,” repeated by half S cognized as Rosalie’s; and it was followed imme- 
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diatelyby Mr. Talbot. His face was full of stern 5 their lofty fronts towering higher and higher as 
resolution; but he seemed quite exhausted; and $ they approached. The foremost was close upon 
he turned eagerly to note how far he was from $ him. It paused ominously, piling itself up and 
the shore. v up, away into the sky. Suddenly, a streak of 

My heart beat wild and fast. Oh! would no ^ foam shot along its crest; a sound like thunder 
one go to their aid? Could he make any head- ^followed, as the tons of water descended; and 
way! Yes! he did. He struck boldly out; he \ the brave face disappeared, and with it Rosalie, 
rode that incoming wave triumphantly; he was \ The succeeding waves rolled swiftly in, and 
already twenty feet nearer to the beach. $ broke over the boiling gulf; and everything 

Alas! for human hope. At that moment, I saw \ swam around me. 
three or four gigantic rollers rushing after him, $ (to be continued.) 


ON MY LITTLE SON, 

WHO DIED JUNE 29, 1857. 

BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Wnsr June was beautiful with flowers 
Mj darling passed away: 

Alas! I cannot count the hours 
From that unhappy day— 

It seems to me a life-time now, 

Since these sad eyes surveyed 
The marble silence of his brow, 

Beneath death's solemn shade. 

I kissed it, and the icy touch 
Went freezing to my heart; 

And ah! I never knew how much 
I lured him, till, apart 
From all the rest, I softly went 
And gazed upon him, dead; 

And held hie little hand, and bent 
In voiceless woe, my head! 

And prayed such prayers as fathers pray, 
For solace from above— 

When He, who gave, has snatched away 
The very soul of love; 

And took one last, long, lingering look. 
That I might always trace, 
like letters graven in a book, 

That fair and tender face. 

A year, and more, has sadly flown 
Since unto earth I gave 
His precious form, and left alone 
My treasure in the grave— 

Alone! and oh! I heard him say, 

As bom© I came, "My dear, 

Dear father, do not go away, 

And leave your Harry here l" 


> "My son! my son! I leave you not 

> Alone,” my heart replied, 

^ "Yours is a happy, happy lot, 

$ Thus early to have died; 

' Yon are not here, my gentle lovo— 

s Not here, in this cold sod, 

^ But borue on pinions like a dove, 

\ Dwell with our Father, God.” 

'< " Our Father,”—this he strove to say, 

\ That long and and wretched night, 

s When in my arms he, dying, lay; 

\ And when the morning light 

£ Shone dimly on his fading eyes, 

< That oft repeated word 

s Would to his pallid lips arise, 

i; And •• father,” still I heard. 

$ And now that voice I sometimes hear 

; When I am all alone, 

s And sometimes on my dreaming ear 

> Sounds its familiar tone; 

< And sometimes his beloved smile 

s Dawns sweetly through the gloom, 

And I expect to hear the while 
\ His footsteps through the room. 

\ But he is vanished—nothing can 

^ His darling self restore— 

< To me, a sad, heart-broken man, 

s He will return no more; 

< Yet, I shall go to him, and stand 

s With him in light above, 

5 For God will lend my Harry's hand 

v To lead me to His level 


SONNET. 

BT HATTIE H. CHILD. 

M beautiful th© tender light $ Tis fair, 'tis holy; but yon risen star 

Yet lingering to that ©oft and beaming eye; % Rnles the hushed air, as if with conscious might; 

ue both tb© fr©« aDd °P en ^ $ Oh I let it witness what w© dearly plight I 

Vavee her broad wings to usher in the night. $ That silver lamp lights happiness from far, 

How down th© mountain side does yonder stream s Heaven looks to bless and sanctify the sight; 

. * In its trsterfalls, each rising gleam, $ Even as the stream reflects the skies above 

l^r to ■uUtiply th© moonbeams bright. < Dees each heart mirror back its heaven of iove» 
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DT A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


It was twenty years ago, when I visited New- £ 
port for the first time. As the sloop threaded s 
her way among the green islands in the harbor, ^ 
and approached the landing, I was struck with ^ 
the air of desertion which prevailed. No ship- £ 
ping lay at anchor. The capacious red, or un- ^ 
painted, warehouses seemed unused. No rival J 
hackmen rent the air with obtrusive clamor: no £ 
nimble porters strove for my trunk. Boat-buil- <; 
ders laid down their tools to see the rare pheno- \ 
menon of an arrival, and hatless children clus- ^ 
tered round “the stranger.” s 

After helping to bestow my baggage upon a s 
wheelbarrow, trundled by a barefooted boy, who $ 
had volunteered to serve me as guide, I walked ^ 
up Long Wharf. On my way, the old clock in $ 
the State-House solemnly struck the hour of $ 
noon; but midnight itself could not have made <; 
Washington Square more silent. A sleepy horse s 
was hitched to one of tho cannon, that marked $ 
its western limit; a permitted estray was drink- 
ing from the moss-grown tub at the fountain; s 
robins were flitting among the poplars in “the ^ 
mall;” and nests of the oriole hung swaying s 
from the drooping boughs of the elms. > 

Reaching the then solitary public house, I was ^ 
soon summoned to dinner, the meal being served s 
at one, that being the fashionable hour when 
there was no fashion. A long afternoon thus J 
gained, I bespoke the only hack in the place, j 
and spent some hours in visiting the notabilities j 
of the vicinity. I entered the chamber whence £ 
the daring Barton hurried the astounded Pres- > 
cott; and listened to the gurgling of the brook J 
that then flowed in greater volume along the s 
ravine by which they gained the shore. I trod J 
the secluded Whitehall, whero dwelt the great- 5 
hearted Berkeley; and rested beneath the Hang- s 
ing Rocks, those “permanent crags,” in whose $ 
shade he wrote his “Minute Philosopher.” 15 
crossed the beaches whose grey sands bad so $ 
often been imprinted by the feet of Malbone and ^ 
of Alston, now unmarked save by the sea bird. $ 
I stood on the brink of Purgatory. £ 

To me, the precincts of the town had a pe- \ 
culiar charm. The quiet streets, the dusky * 
shops, the aristocratic mansions, the English $ 
aspect of the inhabitants, and the deep, broad £ 
44 


stamp of conscious respectability were full of 
interest. 

After breakfast, next morning, I sauntered 
forth again. The site of the Ocean House was 
a grain field, and the Atlantic House a potato 
patch. I bent my steps, at last, toward the Red¬ 
wood Library. The air about it was soft with 
vapors from the misty Atlantic, and redolent of 
clover, elder, and honeysuckle; the air of tho 
primitive Eden could not have been more “deli¬ 
cate.” The only sounds that broke the stillness 
were the twittering of the busy swallows, and 
the whir of the grasshoppers startled by my feet. 

Just then a bell of singular sweetness rang 
out; and following its melodious guidance, I 
came to that venerable structure, Trinity Church. 
It was St. Bartholomew’s Day; and the congre¬ 
gation, three-fourths of whom were women, were 
assembling for worship. Passing through the 
grave-yard, overgrown with tall grass, clover, 
and hemp, I entered the open door. Soon after, 
the reverend rector, in gown and bands, passed 
up the middle aisle, and entered the vestry-room; 
from which he almost immediately emerged again 
in the surplice, and took his place in the reading 
desk. As he turned the leaves of the big, red 
Bible and prayer-book, marking the pages for 
the morning’s service, his mild, blue eye wan¬ 
dered over his little flock, as if to note the pre¬ 
sent and the absent. He might well do that, 
for his people were indeed his peoplo—the days 
of shifting crowds and indistinguishable masses 
had not come. There was a baptism, and one 
of the recipients was a little girl about four years 
old. She was exceedingly beautiful. Hor large, 
lustrous eyes contrasted strongly with the white¬ 
ness of her smooth brow, while slender curls of 
silken amber drooped over her fair neck. I did 
not wonder that her pastor smiled so benignly 
upon her, nor that he held her very tenderly in 
his fatherly embrace, as she twined her tiny 
fingers amid his grey locks, and rested her sunny 
head against his bosom. When the baptismal 
service was over, and the Benedictus pealed from 
the Berkeleyan organ, I joined in the exultant 
hymn; giving praise in my heart for the child 
now born again, as well as for the human birth 
of the holy son of Mary. When we came out. 
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the family group paused at the gate to exchange s before, and one or two returning market-wagons 
greetings with their friends; and the little Mar- s plodded on at the same slow pace. Alighting at 
gwet strayed among the graves, gathering wild $ the Bellevue House, the groups of little children 
towers. Climbing a high tomb, she stepped too ^ at play beneath the borse-cke 9 nuts gave more 
near the edge, lost her balance, and would have ^ of life to the scene; and their negro nurses, with 
backward upon a sharply broken foot-$ their handkerchief-enveloped heads, showed them 
stone, had not I caught her. The parents and } to be visitants from Southern homes, 
three or four others rushed simultaneously for- l Seeking the host, I inquired of the family of 
ward, but they would have been too late to save J; Gilbert Devon; and received in answer the two 
their darling from injury, perhaps death. Their $ chilling words, “All gone.” This was modified, 
thanks were so earnest, I hastened to make my ^ however, by more particular information; the 
escape; but not before the father had demanded J substance of which was that Mr. Devon and his 
my address, and given me his own in exchange, s wife were dead, and that their daughter had 
His card bore the name of Gilbert Devon. As \ gone to reside elsewhere. When he added that 
we parted, little Margaret held out to me the ^ Mr. Devon had died insolvent, I thought of my 
flowers she had so assiduously culled, begging ? own ample fortune with a satisfaction that I had 
me to take them. I drew a daisy from the J never felt before. Where the daughter was, my 
bouquet, and laying it in roy prayer-book, told s host could not tell; but referred me to a waiter 
her I would keep that for its name-sake. $ who had been a servant at the Devons’, until 

At twenty-one I married. Ellen-was very i; the family had broken up. The black knew 

beantifol, sang well, danced well, and seemed s only that “Miss Margaret had gone to her 
amiable in temper. She was the only child of a $ uncle”—“aunt Phyllis could tell me all about 
rich, old man, and the centre of a circle of ad- $ her”—“aunt Phyllis was her nurse”—“aunt 
miring bachelors. Neighborhood and mutual J Phyllis was at the ’sylum.” 
acquaintances threw us often together; my rela- $ Engaging the fellow as a guide, I drove over 
tivee looked approvingly upon her prospects; £ a green road, which led through a farm on the 
and officious familiars resolved upon a match. < western shore, to the bank opposite Coaster’s 
To me they hinted that the fair Ellen sighed for < Harbor Island. While waiting the tardy coming 
no other; and like the plotting friends of Bene- i; of the boatman, for whom we had signaled, a 
diet and Beatrice, they whispered her the same ^ strangely attired and stalwart figure appeared 
mischievous lie. With the vanity of youth, and $ beside us. A scarlet stripe ornamented the 
the wonted credulity of my sex in such matters, i; seams of his white trousers; a uniform coat 
I believed: and flattered at being preferred to s covered his back; and a buff vest, with gilt 
older and more devoted aspirants, I soon fan- $ buttons, his broad chest. Epaulets glittered on 
eied myself in love. Her father favored me, for J his square shoulders; a black plume waved in 
he was eager to connect with his daughter the \ his hat, and a long sword rattled at hi9 side, 
heir of an educated family; having that rever -n To the jocose and mocking salutation of my 
enee for superior knowledge so often evinced by 5 guide, he deigned no reply; but when I lifted 
those whose early live9 have passed in ignorance s my hat to him, with the deference that his mien 
and coarseness. % seemed to challenge, he raised his hand to the 

In short, I married, full of a boy’s romantic > brim of his own in true military fashion, while 
notions of domestic bliss. But our tastes, our \ his eye lightened with approval of the appre- 
training, our pursuits were adverse; and to both, \ ciative stranger. The transit seemed to me as 
marriage became a galling yoke. Yet we learned j though it would be interminable. The half 
to bear it quietly, and the wise world commended ^ crazy ferryman rowed now this way, now that, 
oar harmony. until the soldierly John rebukingly seized the 

At length my wife was taken away, and I was > oar, and with vigorous jerks sped us to the 
left alone. I was not a popular man, and I knew \ landing. His “much obleege” for my grateful 
it. So when thoughtful fathers began to urge J fee were his only words, and I saw him no more. 

to family dinners, and smiling mothers $ Poor Phyllis was glad to have a listener to 
pressed me to fetes ehampetres , I grew disgusted; $ the story of the Devons. With the privileged 
aad resigning my wife’s fortune in behalf of her \ garrulity of the old domestic, she detailed the 
needy relatives, I left the city. J minutest particulars of the illness of her mis- 

Impelled by a vague longing, I turned toward ■ tress—of the nights of watching, and the days 
Newport. As the stage approached the town, $ of care—of her peaceful parting at the lost. In 
the old windmills by the road-side swung their $ her own way, she told of the gentle nursing of 
monster arms as they had done twelve years ' the loving Margaret, of her assiduous dovotion 
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to her bereaved father; and of the doting fond- < valetudinarians crept upon the margin of the 
ness with which he clung to her. She dwelt on $ sea, and stout swimmers laid their “hands upon 
her master’s sudden death, and on Margaret’s S the ocean’s mane,” and rode him like a well- 
still submission. Loud was her lamentation i* trained charger. Old men tottered knee-deep 
over the fallen fortunes of the orphan. It was i; in the brine, and frightened infants screamed 
very long before I could lead her to the main s at sight of the dashing water. Emerging bathers 
object of my visit, Margaret’s present abode. i> ran shivering from door to door of the long rows 
After much delay, she produced a little box that ^ of unsightly dressing huts, in the vain endeavor 
Margaret had left with her, in which were a jj to recall a forgotten number. Hacks and omni¬ 
number of envelopes, with her address to the > buses wheeled forward and backward in search 
care of William Devon, Esq., Boston, in which \ of fares; and stray spaniels whiningly sniffed 
Phyllis was to enclose news of herself from time | for lost masters; for the dog of Ulysses would 
to time and forward. Wishing to do the affee- i; have failed to recognize the Greek hero if he 
tionate creature a service, I offered to act as her s had come back in a wet bathing-dress, 
amanuensis. She accepted my assistance, and jj At my return, I had time to note the changes 
I filled a sheet at her dictation. It closed with { wrought elsewhere also, by twenty years. On 
“love to Master James.” Involuntarily I looked ^ the spot where I had once found wild flowers, 
up, and in answer to my inquiring glance, she*, withered dumes figured in artificial bloom; and 
observed, “Miss Margaret Is engaged to him.” ^ where the bobolink then trilled his eccentric 

Unacknowledged to myself, I had been rearing $ melody, the artistic notes of a German band 
the most unsubstantial of air-built castles, and a $ swelled through spacious halls. An hour later, 
single breath had blown it down forever. The S I mounted my horse and rode out. Far south- 
daisy of my boyhood had struck deeper root in s ward, almost to the rocky shore, the once rural 
my maturer dreams than I had known. J hill swarmed with carriages and equestrians. 

Eight years passed away, with little change $ Amateur jockeys tried the speed of slender- 
to me. During the first, a Boston paper an- $ limbed trotters; and groom-attended girls de¬ 
nounced the marriage, at the house of William i* played their grace or awkwardness. A massive 
Devon, of James Chase and Margaret, daughter s granite gateway, bearing symbols of death and 
of the late Gilbert Devon, all formerly of New- $ eternity, had risen to guard the entrance of the 
port. At the close of the last, one of the jour- $ Jewish Cemetery. Beside it, Hay street bad 
nals of the day reported the failure of the house s opened a new vista through the fields. Follow- 
of Chase & Co., with the addition that James ing its course for a time, I turned my horse 
Chase, the senior partner, had given up, for the < westward, with the intention of seeing old Phyl- 
debts of the concern, an estate that had been so s lis once more. Near the asylum, I met the fan- 
devised to him as to make its retention perfectly $ tastic Haytian, from whose broken English I 
legal. I was alone in the world, with no rela- ^ was able to gather that she still lived. The 
tive or friend dependent upon me for support; \ crazy boatman’s occupation was gone, for a firm 
and I determined to place a part of my property $ causeway now crossed the shallow channel, 
at the disposal of Margaret’s husband. To do s Phyllis remembered me, and received me with 
this delicately and successfully, required some s a hearty greeting. Eloquent as ever in praise 
knowledge of Mr. Chase’s character; and to gain i; of Margaret, she prated of her constant kind- 
that knowledge, I set off for Newport. s ness; told how she came every year to see her, 

Delayed by fog, it was ten o’clock in the l and what rare, good gifts she brought; and 
morning, when the boat stopped at the landing. \ drew from her chest of treasures many a pre- 
A crowd darkened the wharf, and the names of s cious token of her young mistress’s loving re¬ 
nt least half a dozen hotels were shouted by up- | membrance. I marveled inwardly that she 
roarious hackmen. Thames street was choked J poured forth no regrets for Margaret’s recent 
by the carriages that waited at the shop doors; s misfortunes; and ventured myself to speak of 
and hurrying express wagons clattered over the ^ Mr. Chase’s reverses. She shook her head and 
pavement of Spring street. Driving to the s sighed, adding, quite philosophically, that it 
Atlantic House, the sole object that I recog- j was “now all one to him.” I asked an expla- 
nized, was the unchangeable Stone Mill. * nation, and she told me he was dead. “Dead!” 

I paused a moment only, and then drove on s I exclaimed, and said no more; but Phyllis went 
to the beach. How changed was everything s on to tell that Mr. William had taken his sister 
from my first visit! Groups of merry youths - home again; that Miss Margaret would have her 
and merrier maidens, in robes of every hue, ' resume her old place at the head of the house; 
romped and screamed amid the waves. Timid < and much more, of all which I comprehended. 
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nothing. To this unintelligible prattle I listened ^ stood among the graves. I plucked a daisy be- 
bewttlered. I began to doubt my own sanity. ^ side the tomb where Margaret had stood, and 
But 1 knew that Margaret had no brother: 1 \ when the crowd had issued forth, returned into 
knew that 'William Devon was her paternal uncle. $ the church with it in my hand. My seat had 
Out of patience w ith the senseless babble of the l been near the chancel, and as I now drew near, 
woman, 1 began to ply her with questions. At s two ladies, who had lingered, stood looking at 
last it was all made clear. Margaret’s father ^ the gilded tables of the law. In a tone full of 
and grandfather had both borne the name of s sad music, one of them observed, “I remember 
Gilbert, and her aunt as well as herself that of 1 the first time I ever entered these walls. It was 
Margaret. It was the aunt who had been the $ when I was brought to be baptized.” Her face 
wife of James Chase. ^ was averted, but I Telt that it was Margaret 


“Whom then had Margaret married?” was s Devon. She went on to detail the incidents of 
the next inquiry. “She never married,” was ij that hour; her heedlessness; her danger, and 
the answer. The lover of her girlhood had been i her being saved by an unknown youth; her 
faithless, and had long ceased to be regretted. < giving him her flowers, and his promise to keep 
Oh, what a dullard was I, never to have ^ the daisy. She added playfully, “I sometimes 
conceived that two might own the name of Mar- !; wonder if he really retained it, and if I ever 
garet Devon! Remounting my horse, I went \ shall see him again. I mean to pick another 


slowly back to my lodgings, musing on what 5 from the same spot and keep it until I find its 
might have been. ^ fellow.” 

The next day was Sunday, and I once more s She turned to go, as she spoke, and came full 
bent my steps to the church, where I had seen $ upon me, standing with the daisy in my hand, 
the gentle child whose memory so clung to me. s I was no longer a youth, and the child Mar- 


The building was unchanged. There were the S garet was now a stately woman. The grey hairs 
square pews, the high pulpit with its tasseled > that had crept among the chesnnt on my temples 
cushion, and the sounding-board swinging fear- 5 ought, perhaps, to have brought more wisdom 
fully above it; the fringed desks; the oak-cased j with them; but I was impelled onward. Holding 
organ, surmounted by crown and mitre; the ! out to her the freshly gathered flower, I said, 


mural tablets. But what a change in the wor- j “Will you not take this? I have kept the other 


shipers! Every seat was filled, and by people ^ twenty years.” Surprised, confounded, she took 
of every type. Here were the fair hair and car- S it, and with hastily murmured thanks passed out 
nation-tinted cheek of New England; and there \ of the church. 

the dark, pale face of the sunnier South. { I went home in a whirl of undefinable emotion. 


The grey-haired rector was gone, and his $ It was in vain that I called myself an old fool; 
place was filled by a comparatively youthful ^ and conjectured whether Margaret laughed at 
figure, with the brow of a Persian. His sonor- ' my sentimentality, or was indignant at my im- 
ous voice and clear enunciation were very effec- ^ pudence So I went to her to learn the truth, 
tive in the liturgy, but could not drown the v Neither anger nor contempt were seen in those 
trampling of horses and rrfttling of carriages i> deep eyes; but maidenly consciousness and 
outside, during the sermon. On coming out, a $ grateful kindliness. I found her mgre beau- 
close line of vehicles stretched along Spring \ tiful than even in childhood, and in every 
street; and another on Church street intersected J womanly excellence beyond my highest im&gin-' 
it at right angles, unwittingly making the sign $ ings. 

of the cross with equipages and footmen. s Why lengthen out my story? I wooed, I won; 

Missing my cane, I went back for it, and to $ and the little Margaret has become indeed my 
avoid the throng, stepped from the walk and $ day’s bye. 


THE RECALL. 

BY P. H. STAFFPER. 

ObMltadd Come back to me again 1 < I wish that I were with the dead, 

A* if those angry words had not boon said! > To know no more of wretchedness and pain! 

The tears of bitterness that I have shed % Come back! Come back to me again! 

Would wash away a sin of twice its stain. ; j 0 ff er f<»r those cruel words I said 

Come back! Come bock to mo again, . The free devotion of a life instead! 

I place my bands upon my aching head— > How happy now! I have not plead in vain. 
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BT KATK WARE. 


-Thou shalt find by hearty striving only, 

And truly loving, thou shalt truly live.” 

Anne Daland sat by the window watching :j round you, if you would not scorn it because it 


the sky. The light of the setting sun sirearned 
through the crimson curtain upon her face, as 
she leaned her head on her hand. It was a 
sweet, thoughtful face, with its hazel eyes so 
calm in their clearness, its delicate mouth that 
for all its ripe fullness was decided, and its 
soft, dark hair. But its expression was more 
than thoughtful now; it was sad, aud tears were 
dropping on to her little, lady-like hand, that 
rested on her cheek. 

“Why Anne, what a sigh!” said a cheerful 
voice, and some one behind her took her face 
between two soft hands and turned it up to look 
at it. 

“Is it you, cousin Mary? I didn’t know 
there was anybody here.” 

“I just came in. Is there, Anne, room for 
me too on the lounge?” 

Anne moved a little, and “cousiu Mary” sat 
down by her. She was a sweet, genial, old 
maid, the favorite cousin of the Daland family, 
who always welcomed a visit from her as a sort 
of jubilee. 

“What troubles you, Anne?” she said, in her 
peculiarly gentle, winning way, looking straight 
into Anne’s eyes as she spoke. 

Her cousin tried to evade the question at first, 
but finally unable to resist the charm of Mary’s 
manner, ^he frankly opened her heart to her. 

“I am not half so happy as I thought I should 
be, after I left school, cousin Mary. My life 
seems so aimless and useless. The little things 
I do every day don’t amount to anything, and I 
get so tired of them! I do wish, somehow, I 
could live differently. I don’t seem to be of any 
use in the world.” 

“Then, Anne, why don’t you begin to do 
something?” 

“That’s the very thing, cousin Mary. I don’t 
know what to do. Sometimes I really have a 
great mind to go ‘out West’ and teach school, or 
go away off somewhere and be a missionary and 
convert the heathen. Only,” added Anne, dole¬ 
fully, “father would never be willing.” 

“Ah, Anne, there is plenty for you to do at 
home in that case. There is work lying all 
48 


^ is made up of little things, and there is not the 

> romance about it that there would be about 
\ going 1° Turkey on a mission. You ought not 
j to be contented while you are living so for your- 
i self alone. Why not do more to make your 
j father and mother happy, Anne? Since you 
j cannot teach the heathen, why not go out into 
| the kitchen and teach poor Bridget to read and 
£ write? You might visit the poor and sick, and 
c do good in a thousand ways, if you only were 
J willing to practice a little self-denial.” 

| Iler cousin talked earnestly with her, aud 
s Anno sat quietly when she had ceased, her face 
s still turned to the window, her eyes fixed on 
| the clouds, whose sunset glory was fast passing 
s away, but cousin Mary knew she was thinking 

> of wliat she had just said to her. 

> When the tea-bell had rung, and they got up 
s to go into the dining-room, Anne slipped her 
’ arm round her cousin’s waist and said softly, 
$ “I am glad you said what you did, cousin Mary, 
v and I will try to live more for others, and less 
s for myself.” 

$ “I am very sorry,” said Mr. Daland, laying 
s down the newspaper he had been reading since 
s tea, “but 1 believe I shall have to give up read- 
$ ing in the cvcningB altogether, it makes my eyes 

> ache so,” and he sighed at the thought of it. 

i; Anne looked up from the delightful volume of 
ji Irving she had buried herself in, hesitated a 
$ moment, then resolutely shut it up aud offered 
$ to read the paper to her father. It was rather 
^ dull, reading all the ship news, and prices cur- 
s rent, and debates in the legislature, but she felt 
J repaid by her father’s affectionate, “Thank you, 

> my dear,” when she finished. She was eyes to 
s her father every evening after that. 

;> “You have already begun to do good, Anne, ’ 
| whispered cousin Mary to her, as she kissed her 
< and said, “Good night.” 

^ Anne sat up in her room a good while that 
j evening, thinking, thinking. She saw that she 
| had been unhappy because she was selfish, and 
!; that while discontented because she could not 
^ do some great, shining deed, she had overlooked 
\ entirely that which it lay in her power to do. 
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U was 'with a new sense of weakness and sin $ encased in a pair of little, thick walking-boots, 
that she knelt to pray for forgiveness for the s that would have rejoiced the heart of an Eng- 
past, and strength for the future. $ lishman, as they went tapping on the side walk 

Xnne’s new enthusiasm for doing good sent $ with their little heels. The warm, damp air 
her into the kitchen the very next morning, s brought the color to her checks, and the very 
“Bridget,” said she, to that worthy domestic, £ sight of such a bright, fresh, pretty face was 
who at that moment was deep in the mysteries $ enough to make one cheerful that dismal day. 
of one of her delicious puddings. “Don’t you \ Sho met but few acquaintances, but they uncon- 
wish you knew how to read and write as well as ij sciously brightened up as they returned her cor- 
cook?” ' dial smile and bow. Before she got to Mr. 

Bridget dropped her egg-beater in astonish- \ Malone’s, she found a little, poor-looking boy, 
ment at the question. “You’re not making fun 5 who hadlost his way, and was crying bitterly, 
of me now, are ye, Miss Anne? Shure I’d give s “Here’s a chance to make somebody happy,” 
the whole of New York, just to be able to write ? thought our young lady. She questioned him 
a bit of a letter home to Ireland now and then.” $ kindly, and found out where he lived, and re- 
80 the lessons began that very day. It was s stored him to his mother, who fortunately lived 
no easy task that she had undertaken, Anne $ on the way to Mr. Malone’s. The poor woman ’6 
Boon found that out. Poor Bridget! her memory $ name was Mrs. Hoyt. She thanked Anne over 
was so short, and her mind as undisciplined as s and over, and urged her to come in. So Anne 
the merest child’s, and she had such a propen- $ went into the little room. Everything was neat, 
aity to learn everything by rote! Aline got dis- ' but showed that they were very poor indeed, 
eour&ged sometimes, but she was determined to s Mrs. Hoyt, in talking with Anne, disclosed to 
persevere, and she did. $ her almost all her trials. 

One dull, foggy, dismal day, Anne Dal&nd f Her husband had died, and loft her with four 
stood at the window looking out at the dreary <• little children to take care of. She took in 
prospect. The streets were muddy, and the few 5 washing for a living, but lately she could get 
people who were out looked uncomfortable, and s no work, and she had become entirely disheart- 
in a hurry to get home. $ ened. Anne’s kind heart was touched when the 

“Isn’t it doleful, mother?” said Anne. $ poor woman put her apron up to her face and 

“Why, yes, I suppose so, since you say it is! s cried; she tried to comfort her as well as she 
But I’ve been too busy all day to mind the i| could. 

weather much,” and Mrs. Daland bent her sweet, $ “I’m so sorry for you,” said she, “I don’t 
motherly face over her sewing again. s wonder you feel discouraged. I wish I could 

“There now, mother! I hope that isn’t in- ^ do something for you. Send your little boy to 
tended for a hit at me, I have done ever so much 5; our house in the morning, and I’ll give him a 
to-day; ‘the little busy bee’ is not to be com- s basketful of things to carry home.” 
pared to me, and yet I’m blue, decidedly blue, ij Then she remembered that one of their neigh- 
ni tell you what it is, mother,” said she, after bors wanted a washer-woman. She told Mrs. 
another pause, “I’m going out.” s Hoyt so, and that she had no doubt but that she 

“What, in this muddy walking?” $ could get work there, and then the^ady would 

“It won’t hurt me any. I’m going on an ex- s recommend her to her friends. And so followed 
ploring expedition, to see if I can’t find some -1 by thanks, she went away, but she had no idea 
body to cheer up. Cousin Mary would say that ^ how much good sho had done, or pleasure Bhe 
is the best way to drive off the blues.” * had given. 

Mrs. Daland thought Anne might be right, so $ The look of trouble left the widow’s face at 
gave her one or two commissions. One to go * the thought of having employment; Anne’s ready 
and see a sick man, Mr. Malone, and the other \ sympathy had taken away the heavy feeling at 
to take a book to Mary Brackett. < her heart, that nobody would care whether she 

“ 3 fary is one of the best old maids that ever * lived or died; the very sight of her sunny face, 
was, which is saying a great deal, and she’s and bright, pretty dress had pleased the Chil¬ 
ian el v. She can’t go out much, you know, on < dren, who talked of her for days after. Poor 
account of her rheumatism,” said Mrs. Daland. ^ Mrs. Hoyt! she actually had almost a smile on 
In a few minutes Anne set out. The bustle $ her face that night, as she sat up to mend a 
of getting ready had already nearly dispelled J little, ragged jacket, remembering how Miss 
the blues. Sho walked briskly along, holding ^ Daland had praised the children for looking so 
up her skirts with one hand, just disclosing a $ neat. 

glimpse of a white stocking, and very neat feet > Old Mr. Malone, who was a paralytic, waa 
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very glad to see her He was a good, old man, n “Mother,” said Anne, when she got home, 
and after Anne had sat a little while with him, $ “you don’t know what a pleasant time I’ve had. 
proposed to her that she should read him a s I declare I never thought of the blues once,” she 
chapter out of the Bible. “My woman,” said s went on, untying her bonnet, and talking in the 
ho, with a look at his wife, who sat by him, c most animated manner at the same time. “Every- 
“ain’t near so good at reading as she is at ^ body was so glad to see me; and oh! I must tell 
nursing.” ^ about a Mrs. Hoyt I came across.” And she 

So Anne did, and while she was reading, in S related to her mother her “adventure,” as she 
came a coarsely dressed, rough-looking man, n called it. 

whose face was all seamed with the small-pox. \ The impulse that had been wakened in Anne’s 
“He’s one of the neighbors—don’t mind him— ^ heart to do good, did not die away when its 
he won’t have no objections,” said Mr. Malone, l novelty was gone. Some of her schemes for 
afraid she was going to stop. So she went on j usefulness failed, and some succeeded; but they 
reading, and the rough-looking man listened at- ! all had a softening, beneficial effect on her char- 
tentively, even eagerly, to every word, and stared 5 aeter, whether she knew it or not, and made her 
out of the window after her as long as she was < more unselfish. But there was one placo where 
in sight, when she went away, promising Mr. < her efforts succeeded, and were appreciated fully, 
Malone that she would come again soon, and ^ as the following extract from a letter of her 
read to him. £ mother’s to “cousin Mary” will show: 

With a softened, loving feeling to everybody $ “As for Anne, I really believe the dear child 
in her heart, Anne went with the book her $ grows more lovable every day. She does a great 
mother had sent to Mary Brackett. The pretty, J deal to relieve me of care, and devotes nearly 
tasteful room, with its bright fire, and pictures, s every evening to her father—who cannot read by 
and canary birds at the window, looked charm- $ gaslight now—reading to him, or playing and 
ing, almost fairy-like, after the one she had just ^ singing. She is the very light of the house. I 
left. £ don’t know what we should do without her.” 

Little, merry Miss Brackett, with her funny, ^ One warm day, several months after the con- 
old-fashioned .ways, welcomed her cordially, and ^ versation with which our story began, a little 
scolded playfully, because she had not been J Irish girl came for Anne to go and see “Mr. 
there before. $ Brett.” 

“We sour old maids are pleased, after all, when s “Mr. Brett?” said Anne, reflectively, “I never 
the young girls come to see us,” said she. $ heard the name before. There must be some 

“You are not an old maid, Miss Brackett,” ^ mistake about it.” 

s 

said Anne, making herself comfortable in one of s “Oh! no, marm; he’s a sick man what lives in 
Mary’s little rocking-chairs, “because you don’t $ our house; he’s going off in a consumption, an* 
keep a cat; old maids always do.’” * lie’s been talking ever so long if ho only could 

“Bless you, child, it’s only because I can’t get \ have Miss Daland read to him, an’ nobody 
one to suit me. I’m set on a Maltese with white $ knew who you was, till yesterday, Mrs. Hoyt 
paws, just as I am set on not marrying till I find $ was in, and she tells mother where you live. An* 
somebody Kke Dr. Kane!” } Mr. Brett, thin he was in a fever till I came for 

“Oh! isn’t that book of his splendid?” Anne $ you.” 
exclaimed, kindling with enthusiasm. s Anne wasn’t much enlightened by the state- 

So they talked about Dr. Kane, discussed all s ment, and inquired where he lived. It was in 
the news, and had such a chatty, sociable time, \ “Dyer’s court,” one of the worst and dirtiest 
that before Anne knew it, it was getting late, and ^ places in the city. She hesitated a moment 
she must go. j about the propriety of going there, besides, it 

“You’re a pleasant little lady, Miss Anne j was so warm; but her better impulses prevailed, 
Daland,” said Miss Brackett to her, as she stood \ and she went with the little girl, 
at the door, about to go, “and I hope you’ll ^ It was a tall, black house, that seemed to be 
come again.” ^ swarming with occupants, at the end of a narrow, 

“Little?” said that young lady, drawing her- $ dark lane. The battered door was half off its 
self up indignantly, being more than a head \ hinges, and the steep steps were so wet and dirty 
taller than Mary Brackett. { that Anne’s forehead wrinkled with disgust as 

“Well, don’t look like a wrathful Juno about v she trod on them. Up one pair of dork stairs 
it, my dear: that stylo don’t suit you. I am after another till she reached the garret, where 
much obliged to your mother for the book. Au i; the child left her. Such a little cooped up, 
reroir,” she prided herself in her French. % wretched place! And at one end of it, on a low 
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bed, covered -with ragged quilts, lay a man. He ) in often, and attend to his wants, for he had no 
turned his head feebly, at her entrance, and £ one to take care of him. 

looked at her. His face instantly brightened. J He always smiled when Anne came to see him, 
She thought she had seen the rough, coarse s and he would say, “The Lord bless you,” when 
features, seamed with small-pox before, haggard jj she would finish reading to him, as she always 
and changed by sickness as they were now, but ^ did, though sometimes she read but a few verses 
tor the life of her she could not tell when. s at a time, because he was so weak. 

“Oh!” said the man, “I’m so glad you’ve $ “Shure he can’t last much longer, Miss!” 
come at last. Sit down, sit down; if you were ^ said Mrs. Tighe to her, one afternoon, as she 
an angel I couldn’t be gladder to see you!” J passed the door. “The doctor told me so him- 
Anne looked round, then took the broken chair ^ self, this mornin’, an’ ain’t it verra kind in him 
by the bed: * now, to come aud see him so often, and make 

“I’m glad you know me, Mr. Brett,” she said, £ the poor craythur as asy as he can, till he dies; 
gently; “but I don’t think I recollect where I have considerin’ too, he knows it’s niver a bit of pay 
seen you.” s he’ll get for it?” 

“You went to see old Malone once, when 1$ Anne thought it was. It was later than usual, 
was there, and you read to him out of a Bible ^ one dull afternoon when she went, but she hur- 
such blessed words about the Lord, as how He $ ried along, and thought she would have time to 
told ’em about ‘the mansions,’ and not to be $ be at home before dark. She found her invalid 
afraid, and how he loved ’em; I never could for- ^ brighter than usual, thankful for some grapes 


get them words, never; and, since I’ve been sick 
here, it seems as I’d give the world and welcome 
just to hear you read them blessed words 
again.” 

Here a terrible fit of coughing interrupted 
him. When it was over, Annie told him that 
she remembered his coming into Mr. Malone’s 
very well, the first time she went to read to him, 
and wished she had known of his being sick 
before. 

“Oh! Miss, I’ve thought on you day and 
night since I’ve been lying here, and didn’t know 
where to send for you, nor nothing, only that 
your name was Daland. And there wasn’t 
nobody that could read to me, only the doctor, 
as has been a week now to see me, and I hadn’t 
no courage to ask him, though he’s been very 
kind.” 

Anne was very much touched, and glad that 
she bad come at onoe. She read to him the 
fourteenth chapter of John, and the tears came 
into her eyes, when he told her, that that chap¬ 
ter, which she had read to Mr. Malone that day 
he had seen her there, was the only one he had 
heard since he was a child, for he had not been 
in n church for years. 

Anne sat with him nearly an hour, talking 
with him about the Saviour, “ who will in no wise 
cast out any who come to him.” He listened 
eagerly, never taking his eyes off her lace, ana 
when she went away, entreated her to oome 
again. 

6 he went often after that, every day when it 
was possible, apd did what she could to make 
him more comfortable while he lived, and she 
promised Mrs. Tighe, who lived in the room be¬ 
low, that she would pay her well if she would go 


she brought him, eager to have her read to him. 
After she had read much longer than usual, he 
said to her, “If it wouldn’t be asking too much, 
wouldn’t you sing to me a little? I recollect 
how they used to chant and sing hymns in the 
chapel, when I was a little boy to homo, and it 
did sound beautiful.” 

“Yes, Mr. Brett, I’ll sing a hymn to you, if 
you promise to shut your eyes and let me sing 
you to sleep.” 

“Bless you!” said he, “I’ll try.” 

Anne thought a moment, then began to sing 
“ Jerusalem, my happy home,” in her low voice. 
In the middle of it, she thought she heard a 
creaking on the stairs; but concluding it was 
one of Mrs. Tighe’s children, sang it all through. 
Mr. Brett was not asleep, and great tears were 
dropping through the thin fingers with which 
he had covered his face. She turned her head 
toward the door, and there stood a young gentle¬ 
man, with his hat in his hand, listening. She 
started, and Mr. Brett looked round. 

“Oh! is that you, Dr. Morris?” said he. 
“Come in; she,” pointing to Anne, “is the angel 
the Lord sent me when I was sick.” 

Anne colored, and could pot help smiling at 
the odd introduction. The stranger smiled, too, 
as he bowed quietly to her, and said to his 
patient, 

**i almost thought it must be an angel, myself, 
at first, when I heard the singing as I came up 
stairs, Mr. Brett. I didn’t know what to make 
of it, I was so startled by it. Yon must excuse 
my listening to you on the stairs,” he said to 
Anne, “but I could not help it. I hope I have 
not interrupted you.” 

“Oh! no,” replied Anne, “I have stayed too 
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late already,” and bidding Mr. Brett good-bye, % kept up the conversation, aud his manners, 
she stepped quietly out of the room, while the $ which could not have been more entirely re¬ 
doctor was talking to him. ^ spectful and gentlemanly. 

When she reached the foot of the stairs, and s As they passed under the lamp-post, she took 
opened the outside door, she looked out in dis- s the opportunity of looking at him. Ho was tall 
may. It had become very dark, and, to make it > and rather slight, but muscular as he had proved 
worse, was beginning to rain. She stood a mo- j by the force with which he had struck the sailor; 
ment, peering into the darkness, and hearing s his hair, as well as she could tell under his hat, 
rough, loud voices at the end of the lane, afraid $ was light and wavy; his eyes were fine, such a 
to venture out. Then a step coming down stairs n clear blue! so frank and truthful! a soft mous- 
startled her, and she hurried forth. She had gone $ tache almost hid his mouth, which would have 
but a few steps, when she heard some one com- $ been too delicate if it had not been firm: the ex- 
ing up behind her: and then a thick, coarse ' pression of his whole face was peculiarly bright, 
voice at her side said, “Don’t hurry so, my j manly, and kind. 

pretty duck; wait a moment.*’ > “He is handsome,” thought Anne, “and how 

She gave a sudden start, and turned round. \ much he looks like the pictures of Clive New- 
The light from a window near, fell on the leering \ come!” 

face of a tipsy sailor at her side. \ At length they reached her door. She thanked 

4 ‘Needn’t be afraid, dear!” said he, trying to s him warmly again and again; then lifting his 
put his arm round her waist. j hat to her with a bow that would have done 

In mortal terror, she struggled to free herself s credit to a young knight, he walked away, 
from his grasp, when a sudden blow from behind \ Who will blame the young man, that he sighed 
felled him to the earth. i; to himself as he walked home alone to his board- 

“ He can’t hurt you now,” said Dr. Morris, ing-house, thinking that poor Brett was not so 
though his eyes were still flashing with indigna- j> very much to be pitied after all, with some one 
tion, turning to Anne, who was white with terror, ^ like Miss Daland to go and see him? “What a 
“he is too tipsy to get up again. May I not see s clear, sweet voice she had, and how good it was 
you safe home? It is too dark for you to go jj of her to visit that old garret!” He wished he 
through here alone, you have been dreadfully ^ could knock that sailor down again, fbr daring 
frightened already.” < to insult her or any woman unprotected. What 

Quivering from head to foot, she took his ^ wonder was it, that as he sat in his luxurious, 
offered arm, with a sense of protection and relief $ but lonely room that evening, he caught himself 
that was almost overwhelming after her fear. 'humming, “Jerusalem, my happy home!” and 
The drunken sailor, unable to rise, still lay < then said, “Nonsense!” to himself, and took re- 
there, muttering angry oaths at them. $ fuge in the Medical Journal and a cigar? 

“You are trembling all over, Miss Daland,” j: In the future, Anne went in the morning to 
said the young man, “I’m afraid you will faint; ^ see Mr. Brett. Not so much fiym any fear of 
shan’t I go back to Mr. Brett’s with you, and ^ being frightened again, or from any aversion to 
then get a carriage?” seeing her gallant defender, but from a maidenly 

Anne, whose only desire was to get home as $ self-respect that prevented her going there again 
soon as possible, knew that there was no car- > at an hour when she would need his escort home, 
riage stand within a long distance, so she told * Not so the young gentleman, he took pains from 
him she never fainted, and that she would rather ij that time to go there in the afternoon, but of 
go home at once. «; course was always disappointed, for not another 

She was still too much excited to say much, $ glimpse of her did he get. 
but Dr. Morris, after telling her that as soon as $ Poor Brett failed rapidly, and was fully con- 
the thought struck him, that she was going ^ scions that death was fast drawing near, but he 
home alone, he had left Mr. Brett with the in- s looked forward to it with a calm trust. It wae 
tention of going all the way behind her, to see $ not in vain that Anne had read to him from the 
that no one troubled her, thinking she might $ Bible, and had told him of the Saviour who had 
not like to accept the escort of a perfect stranger s died for him. 

if he offered it, and was just in time to hear the i; ^^Troth, Miss Daland!” said Mrs. Tighe to 
sailor speak to her the second time, turned the \ her, one day, “the doctor said last night might 
conversation in another direction. By thus s be the poor craythur’s last. It’s a kind heart 
diverting her attention, ho did the best thing \ intirely that the doctor has, and it’s always 
possible. Anne soou breathed more freely, and \ cheering to the poor man to see him. When he 
oould not but admire the ease with which he i asks him if *liis angel’ has been to see him 
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to-day, poor Brett’s face lights up, an’ off he goes 
a telling the doctor of all your kindness to him, 
till you’d think he'd never be done. An’ the 
doctor he stands and listens, and shure I’ve 
noticed,” said the shrewd Irish woman, with a 
glance at Anne, whose face did not change in 
the least, “that he never tells’him at all he’ll be 
hurting himself talking, when he’s spaking of 
you, but other times he stops him.” 

U was but two or three days after this, that 
Anne, os she stood at the door of the garret, 
heard voices, and a sort of hubbub in the usually 
quiet room. She started as she went in. On 
the bed lay a long, white figure, covered with a 
sheet. Mrs. Tighe was washing up the floor, and 
talking with one of the neighbors, who sat 
watching her. The Sick man was dead. Anne’s 
tears fell fast as she turned back the sheet, and 
looked at the thin, white face, on which rested 
a holy calm that awed her. 

“He went off very soft and peaceful-like,” 
said Mrs. Tighe, wiping her eyes with her apron. 
“He prayed the Lord to bless you over and over: 
then he looked np quick, very bright, and said 
something about ‘the many mansions,’ that I 
couldn’t understand, and didn’t breathe no more.” 

Several months had passed away. There was 
a select party at Mrs. Ward’s, who was univer¬ 
sally acknowledged to give the most delightful 
parties in town. Her social position as well as 
her own personal charms, enabled her to draw 
around her the most elegant, the most intellec¬ 
tual, whatever was best in the society of the city. 
Her easy, cordial manners, which were too high¬ 
bred to be other than simple and unassuming, 
charmed all, and she possessed the rare quality 
as hostess of drawing out the particular gift of 
each of her guests, and making each appear to 
the best advantage. The brightly-lighted rooms 
were nearly filled. In front of a crimson cur¬ 
tain, which threw off her figure in clear relief, 
stood Anne Daland, as natural and unconscious 
in her airy dress of white laoe, with superb scar¬ 
let verbenas in her bosom and hair, as a few 
hours before, in her calico morning-dress, at 
work in the kitchen, the cook having gone to 
bed sick. 

“Mary, I don’t believe Dr. Morris is coming 
after all,” said Miss Osgood, one of a group 
standing near Anne. 

Anne had not seen him since the night when 
he had so gallantly protected her from insult, 
and waited with some interest for the reply. 

“I should think he would come, he is such a 
particular friend of Mrs. Ward’s,” replied Mary 
Barle, the one addressed, “I’m dying for an in¬ 
troduction to him. Delightful, isn’t he?” 
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< “Perfectly, and has such an animated, bril- 
\ liant face, and such expressive blue eyes, and 
J manners that arc so free, and yet so gentle- 
^ manly!” The young lady was becoming very 
j! enthusiastic, when she suddenly exclaimed in a 
\ low voice, “Oh, there ho comes now!” 

Mrs. Ward’s handsome face brightened as 
\ Walter Morris entered the room, and came to- 
| ward her. She reproached him playfully for 
J coming so late, that she had positively given 
$ him up. “You may imagine my despair,” said 
$ she. 

\ “More easily than I can describe my own, 

5 when I feared I could not come, as I did au 
I; hour ago.” 

^ A little conversation, full of raillery and fun, 

$ passed between them, then Mrs. Ward said te 
!■ him, “I have private designs upon you to-night, 

£ Walter, I am going to introduce you to an inde- 
\ finite number of pretty girls, who will do their 
^ best to fascinate you, but it’s on your peril that 
^ you fall a victim to any but the one I have 
$ chosen.” 

^ “Why, may I ask?” he said, looking gayly 
s round the room. 

^ “ Because she is a young friend of mine, whom 

^ I am sure your fastidious taste-” he bowed 

s sedately, “is sure to appreciate. I have been 
S longing for an opportunity for ever so long to 
^ introduce you to each other, it’s such a clear 
s case of suitability. She is so entirely charming 
5 and good! more than ordinarily cultivated, she 
$ is so simply earnest and natural in everything 
s she does! In short, the most lovable creature! 

$ Prepare to be vanquished as soon as I introduce 
$ you.” 

\ “I have once seen one,” said the young man, 
^quietly, “to whom your glowing description 
\ might apply: but I do not see her here.” 

| “ Alas, then! If you have ever seen one whom 

\ you could so wholly admire, I withdraw from the 
> field, you are already vanquished.” 
s “I declare, Mrs. Ward,” said he, “I was not 
j; aware that I admitted anything of the kind. To 
^ Jove and to admire are not the same thing, are 
$ they? If they arc, in what danger I stand at 
^ this very moment,” looking at her with warm 
^ admiration expressed in his fine eyes, as she 
i; stood,gracefully before him. 

J “To waste such a look and speech as that on 
\ an old married woman, Walter!” she said, in a 
$ deprecating tone. “But it’s not fair for mo to 
^ monopolize you in this way. Let me take your 
jj arm, and I will go and present you to Miss Hale 
j over there. She is not the one though, my 
k young lady wears only natural flowers: and is 
< the only one here to-night who does, I think.” 
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Anne was enjoying herself extremely. A little 
while before supper she was talking brightly 
with a little group of gentlemen gathered round 
her. Dr. Morris, unconsciously standing near, 
engaged in a conversation that bored him, heard 
some one say, “That is Miss Daland. Has she 
not an interesting face?” 

Ho turned quickly, and for the first time 
during the evening saw Anne. Their eyes met, 
he bowed, and with a face full of pleasure, at 
once went toward her. 

“This is such an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Daland!” 

Anne gracefully returned his salutation, with 
perhaps a slightly heightened color in her 
cheek. 

“I am not sure, Miss Daland,” said he, “that 
I have a right to presume upon an introduction 
so informal as mine to you, and so long ago. 
But here comes Mrs. Ward, and she is looking 
this way. May I not ask her to introduce me 
in form. Miss Daland?” glancing back brightly 
toward her, as he went to meet Mrs. Ward and 
make his request. 

“I am indignant, Walter,” said that lady, in 
answer to it. “You know that I meant to have 
the pleasure of introducing you to Miss Daland 
myBelf. Some one, I see, has forestalled me, and 
so you maliciously ask me to do it now, to teaze 
ine, I suppose, for being so dilatory. Who would 
believe that so ingenuous a face could conceal 
such malice? Do not let me interrupt your con¬ 
versation with Miss Daland, I pray you,” and 
with an assumed air of injured dignity, she 
turned away from him. 

“What splendid verbenas, Anne!” she said, 
“you always wear natural flowers I have no¬ 
ticed,” and darting a quick look at Dr. Morris 
as she spoke, she left them. 

“Mrs. Ward has refused my request, thinking 
it unnecessary. Perhaps it is just as well. She 
could not have equalled the way in which our 
poor friend Brett introduced you, simply as an 
‘angel, 1 as if you had no earthly name. How 
strangely unfortunate I was in not meeting you 
there again!” 

Anne replied, “You would not have said unfor¬ 
tunate, if you had not forgotten the affair with the 
sailor, and the long walk in the rain afterward, 
in consequence of meeting me there.” 

“Pardon me,” said he, looking at her, “but 
it was because I did not forget the opportunity 
it gave me of defending you, or the walk with 
you, that I said ‘unfortunate.’” 

“Do you consider it your mission,” she an¬ 
swered, with a smile, “to go round like one of 
the knights of old-” 


} “Do say like Bayard, Miss Daland,” he inter- 
^ rupted, entreatingly. 

s She laughed. “Well then like ‘Bayard, sans 
ij peur et sans TeprocheJ defending poor, unpro- 
J tected damsels?” 

I Walter was about to reply, when the door of 
^ the supper-room was thrown open, which diverted 
<! his attention. He had the pleasure of taking 
? Anne out, and secretly congratulated himself on 
| his good fortune, as he saw a gentleman, just 
s approaching her for the same purpose, turn away 
$ with a disappointed air. 

ij He devoted himself to her all the rest of the 
j: evening, thereby drawing down upon her the 
ij envy of divers young ladies present. 

^ It was late when Mr Daland came to Anne 
^ and told her that the carriage was waiting for 
$ them. She bid Dr. Morris good evening, and 
>, taking her father’s arm was turning away, when 
jj she remembered that he had her fan, which he 
5 ; had been using in her service, 
jj “Oh, Miss Daland!” he snkL with a tragio 
s air, as at her request ho handeu it to her, “I 
$ was in hopes you would forget it.” 

$ “Why?” 

s “So that I might call in a day or two, and 
$ return it.” 

\ Anne laughed at his ingenuity, and gave him 
\ permission to call on her, without having her fan 
J for a pretext. 

^ He did call, and gradually became so frequent 
s a visitor, that it became a matter of course. Mr. 
ij Daland quietly mAde inquiries as to the gentle- 
s man’s character and prospects, and probably 
s found them unexceptionable, for he did not for- 
$ bid the continuance of the calls. For Anne’s 
\ part, when any of her friends teased her about 
| him, she always looked indignant, and answered 
^ with a good deal of dignity, and some warmth, 
J that Dr. Morris and herself were “excellent 
s friends, and that was all.” 

^ They were excellent friends, undoubtedly: he 
j! lent her books to read from his library, frequently 
if dropped in of an eveuing, when she was playing 
^ to her father, “happening to pass by,” of course. 
^ At her request, he visited old Mr. Malone, whom 
$ she went once a week to read to, and, by his 
s professional skill, helped him so, that occasion- 
s ally he was able to walk out, which he had not 
$ done before for more than a year. And, in 
J return, he told her of a poor family whom he 
s had been called to see, who were really suffering 
$ from want. So Mrs. Daland and Anne inter- 
!; ested themselves in them, found an employer for 
the husband, who was a gardener, and clothed the 
\ children up so, that every Sunday they might 
? have been seen, with cheerful faces, in Anne’s 
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Suudav-School class. In the bright, golden 
d&ys of October, when the air is so delicious that 
it seems almost a sin to stay in-doors, they took 
long walks together, and had sometimes long 
and earnest conversations, but they never talked 
of love. 

It was a charming winter’s day. Anne sat 
alone with her sewing, by the window in their 
little sitting-room opening with glass doors into 
the parlor. Presently there was a ring at the 
door. Anne inclined her head a moment to 
listen to the voices in the hall. A smile flitted 
across her face, and she took up her work again. 

“I may come in here, Miss Anne, mayn’t I?” 
said Dr. Morris, in his clear, pleasant tone, ap¬ 
pearing at the glass doors, the servant having 
showed him into the parlor. 

“Certainly, I give you possession,” replied 
Anne, in a cordial tone, rising, and giving him 
her hand. “And I will go on with my sewing, 
while you may be as comfortable and lazy as you 
ehoo?e in that arm-chair.” 

There was a charming air of comfort and 
coziness about the little room, with its bright 
Are in the grate, Anne’s Maltese kitten asleep in 
front of it, and the little table drawn up to the 
window, with its hooks and work-basket, and a 
Parian vase with geraniums in it. Anne’s figure 
completed the picture, and gave its chief cliarm 
as she sat by the table, her head bent slightly 
forward over her sewing, her smooth, brown 
hair, the soft color in her cheek, the lace round 
her white throat, the soft folds of her blue dress, 
from beneath which peeped a dainty slipper, all 
looking so sweet and womanly. There is no 
doubt Walter Morris thought so to himself, as 
he drew up the big arm-chair, and took posses¬ 
sion of it. 

Conversation went on smoothly as usual, for a 
time, then came an awkward pause. The young 
man’s eyes were fixed earnestly on her face, and 
Anne felt embarrassed, and began looking for 
something in her work-basket. Among other 
things, she came across a kid glove, and took it 
out, saying, 

“That doesn’t belong in here.” 

Walter took np the glove, which was hers, 
looked at it a moment, then laid it on the table 
again. 

“I believe it’s a universal custom with gentle¬ 
men to have all sorts of keepsakes and souvenirs 
of their lady friends. I have but one, Miss Anne, 
and that is a little kid glove which I found once. 
I treasure that because I love with my whole 
heart, as I never thought I could love any 
woman, the one whom it belongs to,” and his 
veice trembled with foeling. Ho spoke with an 


almost passionate ardor of manner that Anne had 
never seen in him before. A sharp, sudden 
thrill of surprise and pain went all through her 
at this unexpected confession of his love for 
another, it seemed for a moment as though her 
heart stopped beating. But she had a woman’s 
pride, and though the sudden rush of feeling, 
and the strong effort for self-command made her 
paler, she answered, almost playfully, but with¬ 
out raising her eyes from her sewing: “Like 
the prince in ‘Cinderella,’ who found the slipper 
in the ball-room, you vowed, I suppose, that the 
owner of that glove should be yours.” 

“I found my treasure in a very different place 
from a ball-room, Miss Anne. It. was on the 
rough floor of an old garret, where on a ragged 
bed a dying man lay, whom the one who drop¬ 
ped my glove there, had been to as an angel of 
mercy, and had cheered with the hope of heaven. 
Do you wonder that I took up the little glove, 
and kissed it almost reverently, and have trea¬ 
sured it ever since?” 

Anne looked up quickly at him, her face flush¬ 
ing crimson. 

“There it is,” he said, laying a little, brown 
kid glove in her lap. “If you know the one who 
lost it, tell her that nothing in the wide world 
could make me so happy, as to call the little 
hand that once wore it mine!” 

Anne took it up. It was hers. She held it 
for a moment in fingers that were trembling, her 
eyes growing dim with tears. Walter was watch¬ 
ing her breathlessly. Then, still holding the 
glove, she laid her hand in his. 

Two years have passed. We will draw away 
the curtains from the windows, whence streams 
such a cheerful light into the darkness of the 
street, and look into the pleasant parlor. By 
the centre-table under the brightly-lighted chan¬ 
delier sits Walter Morris, having just laid down 
the hook he was reading out aloud, to hold a skein 
of silk for his young wife, (Anne Daland that 
was, they have been married a year and a half,) 
who, as she winds it, is talking with animation 
all the while, though stopping now and then 
when she comes to a snarl. 

“Cousin Mary says in her letter, Walter, that 
I mustn’t let happiness make me selfish.” 

Her husband looks at her with a quiet smile, 
but there is a depth of tenderness in it. “I 
only wish you were a little more selfish. I was 
thinking just now that you looked tired—what 
have you been doing to-day ?” 

“I went this morning to Judge Stuart’s and 
staid a good while with Clara, she feels her 
brother’s sudden death so much, poor girl! Then 
this afternoon to our Sunday-School, where we 
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go once a ■week, you know, to teach poor chil¬ 
dren to sew, and from there to Mrs. Morgan’s, 
whose sick child you went to see yesterday, how 
destitute they are, Walter! And then I came 
straight home, oh, no! I remember I did step 
into poor Neal’s a moment to see how he did 
since the amputation. He said so much about 
your kindness to him!” 

“No wonder you look tired! I will go with 
you the next time you go to Mrs. Morgan’s. I 
don’t like to have you go there alone, I’m afraid 
you’ll meet with another sailor.” 

“You mean that you are afraid I shall meet 
with another handsome young man, who will 
rescue me from the sailor, and then fall in love 
with me,” Anne answers, looking up archly 
from the snarl she is trying to pick out. 

“People don’t meet with such rare good for¬ 
tune as that very often,” he says, returning her 
glance, “and on the whole, I think it’s well they 


don’t, else we should have such numbers of young 
ladies going round doing good for the sake of 
being rewarded with a lover, which wouldn’t be 
a very noble motive for usefulness, eh, Anno?” 

“That wasn’t what waked me up to see how 
much there was for me to do in the world, and 
that because I was a young lady with no care, 
that was no reason why I should live only for 
my own enjoyment: and I am quite ashamed of 
you, Walter, for daring to insinuate that there 
is a young lady in the world who would act upon 
such a contemptible thought: I shall punish you 
for the remark by giving you another skein of 
silk to hold. Did I ever tell you that I really 
wanted once to go on a foreign mission? But 
cousin Mary showed me that since I couldn’t, I 
must go on a home mission.” 

“What a pity you did not go on the foreign! 
Poor Feejee Islanders, what a dainty dish the 
cannibals lost!” 


THE OLD YEAR. 

BY LENA T. Y L B . 


Thou art gone, old year, 

Gone away: 

In the past, on thy bier 
To decay. 

Thou hast carried smiles and tears— 
Thou hast carried hopes and fears, 
With thee from the world away, 

Far awayl 

I am sadly sighing, 

All for theo! 

For the year, now dying. 

Unto me 

Brought rich blessings blight and gay, 
Taught mo how to kneel and pray, 
Banished saddening thoughts away, 
Yes for ayo! 


Weep for the old year, 

Dying lone; 

Silently drop a tear, 

Ue is gono! 

Gone! with sorrows unrecorded— 
Gone! to bo by angels gnarded— 
Gone! from earthly things away, 
Far away! 

Winds are sadly moaning 
O’er thy grave— 

Forest trees are groaning 
As they wave— 

Tears arc falling fast and thickly— 
Smiling eyes beam out as quickly, 
As a requiem for thee, 

All for thee! 


“WE SEE THE ROSES BLOOM.” 


BT CLARENCE 

The crimson hues on forest leaves 
Speak sadly to my heart, 

And whispor of the coming days. 

When you and I must part; 

But gazing o’er the waste of years. 

Beyond the present gloom— 

There, in a fair, elysian clime, 

We see the roses bloom. 

The summer comes—then softly wanes; 

The flowers bloom—then die; 

And change is written on each tiling 
Beneath the arching sky. 


Soft music for a while may cheer 
Earth's weary, trusting child; 

But cares soon change the soothing straiu 
To dirge notes, sad and wild. 

There ia a clime—it is not far, 

Where Summers never wane; 

Where flowers droop not, music sinks not 
To a wild, desponding strain. 

And looking o'er our present cares, 
Beyond a quiet tomb, 

Tis there, ’tra there, in that bright climo, 
< We sec the roses bloom! 
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BY HRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CHAPTER I. voice had drawn his thoughts back from the long 

There is only one moving object that I know ago with a pang, but he answered gently and 
of more beautiful than a ship in fall sail, and smiling, 
that is a bird upon the wing. Even the little i “Well, Gillian?” 

sloop, that tacked in and out of the windings <; The girl had spoken in Italian, and her voice 
which make the Hudson so picturesque, had a I rendered even that sweet language more melodi- 
grace of its own which rendered it the first object ous by its rich tones. Her father answered in 
in that grand scenery. On it went, with its English, and in that language she Bpoke the 
white sails spread, and its low bow ducking to Becond time, 

the water, like some grand aquatic fowl playing ^ “Father, why have we come to this country? 
with the foam wreaths its own motion had created; $ Is it to live here forever?” 
now in the shadow—now in the sunshine, it? “It is your native land, Gillian. . Look abroad 
glided, with, a pleasant flutter of the sails, and < and tell me if Italy is more beautiful?” 
the breath of a soft Indian summer sighing^ “It is strange, gorgeous, oppressively gorgeous, 
across its deck, so quietly, that the shadows $ father; but those grand old trees drink up all the 
through which it passed, deepened without being $ warmth. I am chilled and lonely here.” 
broken, and the sunshine laughed around it as $ “It is my fault, Gillian. A daughter of 
it docs when the water-birds are frolicking, £ America should not be chilled by a wind like 
turning the foam to pearls and the spray to dia- i this. I have done wrong to keep you away from 
monds. { home till you have forgotten your native land.” 

Two persons sat upon the deck, a man of fifty, J “Not quite, papa. I remember it a little: the 
wrapped in a traveling-cloak of foreign make, and v spot which I recollect is not like these hills, but 
a young girl of seventeen, also muffled, in a cloth $ a broken country, scattered with houses, with 
mantle, lined with fur, in which she shivered, as % one at the foot of a rugged hill, which seemed to 
yon see a poor Italian greyhound under all its $ be my home. I only recollect it at one time, 
pretty housings, when our winter begins to \ and in one way. The door was open; a glow of 
threaten. $ sunset lay upon the sill, crossing softly along 

Yet the girl was tall and fair, with that beauti-1 the room in which I sat playing. I remember 
fal type of loveliness which makes an American ^ the very dress I wore. It bad a pink tint, and 
woman a model all over the world: so delicate, s was protected by a little white apron, rounded 
so bright, and, alas! so evanescent is her beauty. ^ at the corners, and frilled all round; in that apron 
Her air was foreign. The wonder with which 1 1 held Borne flowers, a handful of green apples, 
she gazed abroad upon the hills, clothed in their \ and a doll’s tea-set, huddled together.” 
gorgeous autumnal foliage, bespoke her a stranger j The girl paused, smiling: then she suddenly 
to the land; but her grey eyes, the abundance added, with a half forced laugh, for there was 
of rich auburn hair that fell in waves from under something in her father’s eyes that made her 
her hood of blue silk, and the energy of mind that hesitate, 

spoke in every sweet feature was American, as “These are trivial things to remember so long, 
the gorgeous foliage upon the hill sides. but somehow they will always come up, clear as 

But there she sat, upon the deck, shivering in a picture, when I think of this land. I could 
her furs, though the wind came laden with the almost promise to recognize the very pattern of 
breath of dying fern leaves, and to a native \ my dress, on the moment, if it were before me; 
would have seemed balmy and fragrant rather \ as for the toys, nothing has ever seemed so pretty 
than ©old. ~ < to me since.” 

“Papa!” | “And is this all? Have you no remembrance 

The gentleman started, and looked around j of the house, or its inmates?” asked the father, 
with a nervous sort of terror in his eyes. Her \ in a low voice. 

Yol XXXV.—4 
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“Of the house? Oh! yes, it was of stone; i He raised the hand which still lay upon liis 
rough, heavy stone, with wings and a porch, j knee in saying this, wrung it with a violence she 
over which some vine crept, and sent its branches \ had never witnessed before, and arising suddenly, 
down like a curtain. In front was a great tree, i went down to the little cabin, waving her back 

maple I should think-” | as she attempted to follow. 

“No, walnut!” \ Gillian looked after him, surprised and almost 

“Oh! walnut, was it? Very well, I know j terrified. What had she said, or done, to arouse 
that it seemed a tall tree, through which the ) so much emotion? Was it wrong for a child to 
sunset shimmered like gold. Reyond that, on j inquire regarding the mother, who had died 
the right, sloping down a hill, lay an orchard, \ almost before her remembrance? These thoughts 
from which I had stolen the green apples in my j disturbed her greatly, and, joined to the loneli- 
apron.” j ness around, left her sad. 


“And this is all?” < After a little, Mr. Bentley returned and re- 

“How can you think so, father? Would that j sumed the conversation of his own accord, 
make a complete picture? No! no! In the i “We are going,” he said, “to the house which 
centre of the room stood a lady, a tall, beautiful s rests so marvelously in your memory, Gillian, 
lady, combing her hair. I think, papa, but am $ It is now inhabited by your mother's brother, a 


not quite certain, that I had torn away her comb £ plain, simple farmer, who has held possession 

while she was striving to take the green apples s ever since I went abroad.” 

from my apron; for I have a feeling that she was 5 “My mother’s brother, papa? Her own 


angry with me, and that I had conquered in ^ 
something. Was I a very wilful, naughty child, \ 
papa?” * 

“I am afraid you were not the only wilful one £ 
in those days, Gillian,” said the father, sadly, j 
“But go on; this is a new revelation to me; why, $ 
child, you were but little more than two years ^ 
old then. But the—the lady?” $ 

“She stood before the looking-glass, holding $ 
her hair up with one hand. It was bright and £ 
heavy, sweeping down over her arm in waves; i 
the color—yes! father, the color was like mine; ^ 
and I never thought of it till now. But the lady ? 
herself was tall and, and—indeed she was so like $ 
myself, when I dress my hair before the glass, $ 
that it must have been all a dream. Only, papa, \ 
did I ever wear a dress like that pink calico, with \ 
a white vine running over it? And, if you ever $ 
knew such a lady, did she wear a dress of very -i 
dark crimson, sprinkled with tiny leaves of a J 
brighter red?” \ 

“Yes! Gillian, yes! She wore a dress like \ 
that. An India silk, rare in those days.” { 

“And the lady herself? Was she a real, \ 
human being? Did I ever know her? Could > 
this picture be in reality my old home?” > 

“You will know in a little time, Gillian.” \ 
“And the lady—shall I see her?” | 

A cloud came over Mr. Bentley’s face, and he i 
turned away without answering. But the young \ 
lady was not one to be put readily from any pur- $ 
pose. She drew close to his side, and resting $ 
one hand on his arm, bent lovingly toward him. $ 
“Was this lady my mother?” she said, almost $ 
in a whisper. $ 

He answered, in the same low voice, “Yes! £ 
Gillian. The lady was your mother.” $ 


brother, and my uncle? I never knew before 
that we had relatives in this country. What is 
he like ? Is he married ? Has he any children— 
daughters? Indeed I hope so How strange it 
will seem to have relatives!” 

Mr. Bentley smiled gravely at this ardent out¬ 
burst, and answered her questions one after 
another. 

“Your uncle Hart, I have just said, is an 
honest, hardy, frank farmer, who has earned his 
own bread with toil and energy all his life. He 
has been married, and is a widower, with one 
child, who keeps the house. This is all I can 
tell you before you have an opportunity of 
judging for yourself.” 

“And will that be soon, papa? I am getting 
very tired of this little vessel. It seemed pic¬ 
turesque enough at a distance, but really it is 
not particularly comfortable.” 

“Well, have a little patience, and your pil¬ 
grimage is ended. You see where the hills 
overtop each other at our left. No, not there, 
but farther up stream. Well, between those 
hills is a valley, through which a road passes 
into the country. There our water travel ends, 
and to-night we shall sleep in the old home¬ 
stead.” 

“How mournfully you speak, papa! Thin 
visit home seems to give you no pleasure! And 
yet you were so determined on it!” 

“Iam far beyond the age of ardent feelings, 
Gillian. Few things excite me to pleasure 
now.” 

“But pain! Oh! papa, if age takes away all 
capacities for pleasure, and leaves the powers 
of pain untouched, I pray God to take me early 
from the earth,” cried the young girl, with tears 
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io her eyes; anti taking her father’s hand, she 
kissed it tenderly. 

Mr. Bentley drew his hand away, not angrily, 
bat is one who shrinks from any unusual dis- 
plaj of feeling. His action was not that of a 
cold man, but of one who shielded deep feelings 
from % sudden assault. 

“I did not say this, Gillian. All seasons of 
Kfe hare their blessings, if we only learn to use 
them. But see how quietly we are drawing 
toward the hills. In a little time we shall be on 
shore.** 

Gillian started np and went into the cabin, a 
little excited and eager to leave the vessel. New 
eeenes were before her, and at her age novelty 
had a vivid charm, come in what form it might. 

An hour after Gillian disappeared from the 
deck, the sloop put in to her port, a little cove 
breaking up between the mountains, that had 
teemed to overtop each other at a distance, but 
which now revealed a narrow valley opening 
back into the country, with the germ of a village 
lying at its mouth and crowding close down to 
the water. A wharf, barricaded with piles of 
split wood ready for shipment, received the 
sloop, which took the inhabitants by surprise, 
and created no little excitement among the 
wood-cutters, who hung around a grocery-store 
on the wharf. The arrival of a strange sloop 
was something, but the two persons, who stood 
upon the deck, were so unlike the passengers 
usually brought to the little harbor, that they 
excited a general and lively curiosity. 

Before Mr. Bentley and his daughter could 
reach the wharf, half a dozen men had boarded 
the sloop, while a group of children, who had 
been shying oyster-shells into the river and fish¬ 
ing with pin-hooks from the timbers, crowded 
close, with open mouths and looks of common 
wonder. Mr. Bentley inquired of a man, who 
approached him first, if any conveyance could 
he obtained at the village for the interior; but 
the mao, true to his species, answered by another 
question: 

“Was the gentleman straight from New 
York V 9 

Mr. Bentley smiled; for the first time he felt 
completely at home. This peculiarity of his 
countrymen went to his heart like a welcome. 

“Yes! he was directly from New York.’* 

“Come from further along, though, I reckon?” 
rejoined the countryman. 

“Yes!” 

“DownEast, mebby?” 

“No! from Italy.” 

“Whar?” cried the man, in open-mouthed 
perplexity; “Whar?” 


“Beyond seas,” answered Mr. Bentley, good- 
bumoredly; for the man’s curiosity awoke a 
thousand kindly feelings. 

“Beyond seas? Oh! yes. Travel all the way 
by land or water, if I ain’t too bold ?” 

Gillian’s face sparkled. The conversation 
delighted her. 

“By water all the way,” answered Mr. Bent¬ 
ley, reproving her with a glance. 

“Come in this sloop * Wall, she don’t look 
as if she’d had much of a tussle with the 
weather, anyhow. If ye hain’t no more use for 
her, what’ll ye take, ha?” 

“She isn’t for sale, I think. But you can 
ask the captain. Now pray inform me if there 
is any chance of obtaining a conveyance, which 
will take myself and daughter some twenty 
miles into the country?” 

“Your daughter, ha? It kinder struck me 
that the gal must be something to you. Harn- 
some as a pictur; ain’t she, though? 

Gillian laughed outright, and the countryman 
drowned her voice in an answering laugh. 

“Knew it the minit I sot eyes on you a stand¬ 
ing together,” he said, addressing her directly. 
“’Spose you calculate to ketch a beau in these 
parts? Well, there ain’t the least mite of 
danger but you’ll do it, right off the reel. Now, 
how old might you be?” 

Gillian was half frightened out of her merri¬ 
ment by his ardent curiosity. But she an¬ 
swered, “That he had not yet replied to her 
father about the carriage.” 

“Carriage?” answered the man, sinking both 
hands into his jacket and ejaculating his sur¬ 
prise in a broken whistle. “Why, I reckon 
the only carriage you’ll be likely to get in these 
parts *11 be a Pennsylvania wagon, with two 
chairs sot in behind, and a board laid across for 
the driver; that’s the kind of carriages our gals 
ride in.” 

“Well, papa, I suppose that will do,” cried 
Gillian, delighted with the idea of a ride in the 
open air, and still more delighted with the pro¬ 
mise of this novel conveyance. 

But the countryman was not to be so easily 
put off. 

“Any more family?” he inquired, turning to 
Mr. Bentley. 

“I will tell you that, and give a silver dollar 
in to the bargain, if you bring me a respectable 
conveyance to the wharf, in just twenty minutes,” 
Baid Bentley, looking at his watch. 

“But how much ’ll you agree to give for the 
team, with a good-looking driver that your gal 
won’t be ashamed to ride behind—throwing in 
horse-feed and a bite on the way ?” 
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Mr. Bentley named a sum so liberal, that the ^ 
man forgot even curiosity in his haste to secure ^ 
it: In less time than that appointed, he came s 
dashing down to the wharf in a stout wagon, < 
with a couple of chairs rattling inside and a < 
piece of rough board answering for his own seat, $ 
A pair of beautiful iron-grey horses, that might $ 
have befitted a queen’s carriage, gave promise £ 
of a quick if not comfortable journey. $ 

Into this wagon the luggage which had been ^ 
brought from the sloop was placed, and in a fit % 
of extra politeness the countryman threw a $ 
buffalo robe over the two chairs, forming a ^ 
rather imposing seat, of which Mr. Bentley and | 
his daughter took possession. $ 

Away they drove over the hills, and along the «: 
beautiful lakes, that render the basin of Rock- $ 
land county scarcely less than a wild paradise. 5 
Everything was strange and new to Gillian. $ 
The forest trees, grouped in masses of red, yel- $ 
low, maroon, green, and brown, all relieving and ) 
brightening each other; the broken hollows i 
choked up with hemlocks and pines; the ferns \ 
and mosses creeping down to the wayside! eacli $ 
sending out some new fragrance that soothed \ 
while it invigorated the beholder. | 

As they approached the western hills, that \ 
bound the county, Mr. Bentley grew silent and i 
anxious, so silent and pale that Gillian ceased to l 
talk, and grew lonely, as checked spirits always / 
must. The driver, who had amused her with j: 
his blunt questions and shrewd remarks, now i 
began to be a little curious about their destina- £ 
lion. Hitherto Mr. Bentley had told him what $ 
road to take, and where to turn. But now the S 
sun was on the verge of the horizon; the western \ 
outline was one glow of gold; and the gorgeous ^ 
trees swayed to and fro in its light, blending s 
sky and earth together in rioh harmony. $ 

“Wall, now, if I maybe so bold, where on £ 
arth are we a driving to?” inquired the man, < 
leaning back, with one hand on his seat, and $ 
checking his horses with the other. * 

Mr. Bentley, whose eyes had been fixed on $ 
one point, with a strained gaze, now directed the $ 


stone, a hearty voice came out of a side road, 
and directly a man appeared, riding on a heavy 
farm horse, and mounted on two plethoric flour 
bags, which were flung across the saddle. 

“Hello, there. What’s the difficulty! Lamed 
your hoss or broke a linch-pin?” 

“Nothing to speak on,” answered the driver. 
“One of these varmints has got a stone in his 
huff, and limps a trifle. I’m obleeged to you 
all the same.” 

The farmer rode up to the wagon, looked 
down at the horse, who held his hoof daintily, 
with the edge to the ground, and then took a 
friendly survey of the travelers. 

“Strangers, I reckon?” he muttered. Then 
turning to the driver he commenced au acquaint¬ 
ance in the usual way. 

“Any news stirrin’ from where you come 
from, neighbor?” 

“Nothing to speak on.” 

“Just from the river?” 

“Started from the point to-day.” 

“Crops good in that vicinity?” 

“From fair to middling.” 

All this time, the farmer kept his eyes on Mr. 
Bentley, who fixed uneasy glances on his face, 
while he was speaking, but turned away, per¬ 
plexed and uncertain in the end. As the driver 
mounted to his seat again, the farmer prepared 
to ride on, but with evident hesitation, for he 
laid the bridle down on his horse’s neck twice, 
as if about to address the travelers, but took it 
up again and urged his horse into a slow jog. 
But now Mr. Bentley seemed to shake off his 
uncertainty. He bent forward, in nervous haste, 
and bade the driver call that man back The 
sound of a voice made the farmer turn, and he 
come trotting up to the wagon, evidently glad to 
be recalled. 

“Tell me,” said Bentley, leaning toward him, 
“is your name Hart? And do you live in the 
stone house on the slope of the hill yonder?” 

“My name is Hart, sir; and that stone house 
is my home, till the owner olaims it,” answered 
the farmer, proudly. 


man’s attention to a distant dwelling, which : 


said Mr. Bentley, reaching forth 


stood upon the slope of the hills, and answered $ his hand, “have you entirely forgotten me?” 
in a husky voice, ^ The farmer took the slender hand in his hard 

“To that house.” 5 palm, grasped it, and was silent fbr a moment. 

There was something in his voice that im- * But his broad features worked; and, at last hia 


pressed the man, who merely answered, “Jest 5 eyes filled, and while shaking Mr. Bentley’s hand, 
so,” and prepared to drive on. But one of the ^ he turned his head aside, ashamed of his weakness, 
horses had got a pebble in the hollow of his hoof, $ It is strange how little people have to say, 
and he was obliged to dismount from his seat J who meet for the first time, after years of sepa- 
and remedy the accident. As he stood in the!: ration! The first words that passed between, 
road, with the horse’s foot bent back between % these two persons, after a mutual recognition, 
his knees, striving to beat the pebble out with a > were simple enough: 
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"This is xny daughter,” said Bentley. s again. I’ye got the most splendid pan of beans, 

"Not now. I’d rather look at her in—in the $ all ready for baking, with such a lump of pork 
old bouse,” almost sobbed the farmer, keeping ^ on the top, all cut in checkers, and dropping 
his head turned away. “I’ve got a gal too; $ open like a rose; come, hurry up, do!” 
uot like what she was; but a likely critter b Daniel Hart got down from his horse, and 
enough. I’ll ride forard, if you’d just as lief, s swung one of the bags over his shoulder, and 
and tell her you’re a cornin’!” j marched into the porch. Somehow he did not 

With this, the farmer beat his heels against l feel able to speak on commonplace things, but 
the sides of his horse, and dashed off, ashamed s untied the bag in silence, watching Hannah as 
of the emotion that had heaved his broad chest s she took out the flour in handfuls and filled her 
with a tempest of old recollections. b basin. 

Gillian looked after him, her lips parted and s “Hannah,” he said, at last, “is aunt Hetty in 
her eyes dilating with wonder. To her there $ the kitchen?” 

was something ludicrous in the heavy trot which \ The girl lifted her rosy face, with a look of 
kept the farmer in constant motion on his meal* \ surprise. There was something unusual in the 
and she broke into a laugh when the horse \ father’s voice, 
dashed into a skeltering gallop, that threatened i “Aunt Hetty? Yes! father. Where else 
to dislodge the whole load at every awkward \ should she be ? I left her raking up the coals 
leap. Little did she know of the genuine feel- $ with a long shovel.” 

ing which went with that jumbling picture. £ “Hannah, wait a moment. There’ll be com* 
Mr. Bentley turned upon her with an angry ) pany here in a few minutes. I met your uncle, 
flash of the eyes, and said, sternly, l Joseph Bentley, and his darter on the cross* 

“Gillian Bentley, that man is your mother’s b roads; and they’ll be here in a few minutes, 
only brother, her benefactor. Laugh now, if ' without fail.” 

you have the heart.” ^ “ Uncle Joseph Bentley and his daughter from 

Gillian’s mirth broke into a sob. Never in her <: foreign parts!” cried Hannah, all in a flutter of 
life had she been addressed so harshly before, b excitement. “Goodness me, what shall we get 
The surprise took away her breath. $ for supper ? The baking won’t be out of the oven 

“Oh! father.” b this two hours. Oh! father, do go kill a chicken, 

“Her brother, girl. A man whom I hold in ^ and I’ll put down a short-cake; that, with pre* 
reverence above all others on the earth.” $ serves and honey, will have to answer.” 

“Father, forgive me!” b Away Hannah ran, bearing the flour between 

Gillian was trembling from head to foot. She s her plump little hands, while her apron streamed 
could have killed herself for that wanton laugh. $ behind her, and the bright curls danced and 
Mr. Bentley drew her to his side, and strove to b twinkled around her face. 

smile upon her. But it was not easy, even for \ “Aunt Hetty; I say, aunt Hetty—what do you 
this forgiving caress, to reconcile the sensitive b think? Uncle Joseph Bentley and cousin Gillian 
girl to herself. b —what & name—are coming here to-day. You 

Meantime the driver had started his horses, < can hear the wagon coming up the hill. Hetty! 
unconscious of the little domestic drama going ^ Hetty! where have you hid? Aunt Hetty!” 
on behind his back; and every moment drew the b “I am here,” answered a faint, struggling 
travelers nearer home. * voice, from the back porch; and Mehitable Hart 

When Daniel Hart rode up in front of his house, b came in, white and still as usual. But a less 
H«nnnh stood in the door, waiting his approach s excited person would have remarked that her 
with some impatience; for it was baking day, $ face, always colorless, was now almost ghostly, 
her flour had given out, the great oven in the b and that her small hands shook like leaves, when 
baek kitchen had burned down, and was getting b she attempted to take the basin from her niece, 
cold; in short the whole family baking for that $ “Don’t take it all. Leave me enough for a 
week was in danger, for want of a measure of ^short-cake. No! that’s not it. Leave enough 
floor to mould the bread with, and that lay in < out for that, and I’ll mould the bread. You look 
the bags swung across her father’s saddle. So ^ tired out. Here’s the butter, and there lies the 
oat she ran at once, with her sleeves tucked up, 
her plump, white arms ready for instant work, 
and a tin basin in her hand. 

“Come, father, jump down and untie the b so now for it!” 

***«< I am in a desperate hurry. Another ten \ Suiting the action to the words, Hannah dusted 
minutes and we should have had to heat over > the table with flour, plunged her arms into tho 


rolling-pin. Goodness gracious! how fast they 
come! you can fairly hear the wheels clatter. 
But there’s a good deal of work in ten minutes: 
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kneading-tray, cut off a mass of dough, and went v thing in the world for her to go out on the front 
to work with wonderful rigor, rolling, pinching, $ porch, where the flour bags still lay in a heap, 
and smoothing the shapeless substance into as v and wait for the visitors to desoend from their 
dainty a loaf as ever dexterous hands moulded, s homely conveyance; for, though a mere girl, in 
“ There!” she exclaimed, smiling, as she laid $ all esscutials, she was far more mistress of the 
the first white globe in its pan, “if they want a j: house than aunt Hetty, its nominal head, 
handsomer loaf than that, let them knead it, IJ Still, with all her brightness and sweet ways, 
say. Bear me, aunt Hetty, how your hands $ as her father called them, Hannah was a little 
shake! Bo call old Nancy to roll out the cake, \ shy, and really modest. The presence of 
and go fix up a little. Put on a black silk apron $ strangers made her cheeks glow like a peach, 
and a nice cap: that’ll make a lady of you in no $ while her large, brown eyes cast timid glances 
time!” s from under the long fringes, that would have 

“Yes!” answered aunt Hetty, in a low, hoarse $ provoked admiration from an artist, and which 
voice, wringing her hands together with passion- S sent John Bowns’ heart into his mouth the mo- 
ate violence, rather than from an effort to divest ^ ment he set his eyes on her. 
themselves of the clinging flour, “yes! niece, I s Baniel Hart went out to the wagon as it drew 
am almost tired out,” and with these words trem- \ up, and before Mr. Bentley could dismount, took 
bling on her lips, the little woman opened a door % Gillian in his arms, holding her close to his bosom 
and glided up a flight of back stairs to her own \ a moment, while he looked in her face, 
room. ^ Gillian was surprised to feel his great heart 

When once there, she flung up the sash, looked s swell against her side, and to see his massive 

wildly down the road; then creeping back to a \ features quivering like those of an infant. When 
far corner of the room, sat down, moaning softly, \ he set her upon the ground his eyes were full 
like a wounded kid. $ of tears, so full, that he could not see his 

At each new rattle of the wheels, she gave a ij daughter through the mist. She drew close to 
start, and looked piteously around, as if seeking \ her father, whispering softly, 
some covert; and when Hannah came in, dusting ij “Bid he love my mother very much, papa?” 

her hands, all rosy and smiling with excitement, \ But Mr. Bentley did not answer. His feelings 

the little woman darted to her bureau, and began j; were not so warmly impulsive as those he wit- 
a vague search after something, while a timid s nessed: contact with society had driven them 
apology for not being ready trembled unuttered $ deeper into his nature. While the farmer’s heart 
on her white lips. ^ heaved, his only stood still. 

“Here, aunt! what on earth possesses yon? $ “And this,” he said, approaching Hannah, 

That’s my bureau, and here’s your cap. Let me $ “is my niece; no doubt, Gillian, she should bo 

put it on for you. Why, how you shiver, and 5; about your own age.” 

this poor little face is as white as curd; wait a j: The two girls looked at each other shyly at 

minute, this’ll never do. Let me hunt up the \ first, but after a moment Gillian ran up the steps 
pink bows, and pin them on; with all this white £ with a bright smile on her face and one hand ex- 
you look like a ghost!” s tended, for she saw, by the blushes that came 

Aunt Hetty sat down, both hands dropping $ and went on Hannah’s face, a thousand unspoken 
helplessly to her lap, and she resigned herself to v welcomes that went to her heart at once, 
the busy hands of her niece, with a frightened \ “So you are my cousin; I am so glad!” she 
look, growing paler and paler, spite of the pink $ exclaimed. “Why, it seems like home already !** 
ribbons, as the wagon drew near the house. s “This is your home,” said Baniel Hart, com- 
“Here,” Baid Hannah, taking the old lady’s \ ing up the steps, with a spirit of self-abnegation 
face between her hands, and kissing her cold lips, $ breaking from every feature. “The house, the 
“you are neat as a new pin: only do chirp up a s land, from the hill top to the town pike, is all 
little! What always frightens you so when com- $ your father’s; as for us, we do not own a 
pany comes? Now I’ll fix up a trifle myself, and ^ foot.” 

go down. Where on earth is my brown dress? s “Indeed! well, that’s of no sort of conse- 
Bear me, this hook never will fasten!” $ quence I fancy!” cried Gillian, looking around.; 

Uttering these broken ejaculations, Hannah * “oh! there is the orchard, and here is the great 
Hart arrayed her pretty figure in a dress of dark \ walnut. I remember it all—all but the— 
merino, put on a neat muslin collar with cuffs to £ the-” 


match, and hurried down to receive the coming $ Gillian broke off suddenly, shocked by her own 
guests. She had so long been the leading spirit s thoughtlessness She saw at once that it was 
of the household, that it seemed the most naturalS the memory of her mother that had made her 
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father so pale, and filled that strong man ’9 eyes 
with tears. 

44 It is a beautiful view,” she added, softly, 
44 some day, my cousin, we will go all over it. 
bear me! who is that?” 

The two girls had walked into the hall as 
Gillian was speaking, and stood in the door of 
the family sitting-room. Opposite them was a 
long, old-fashioned mantle-glass, and in it Gillian 
saw the figure of a little woman shrinking away 
behind the window drapery, so pale and terrified, 
that it made her start and open her eyes with 
wonder. 

4< 0h! it is only aunt Hetty; you are sure to 
like aunt Hetty; come in and speak to her!” 
cried Hannah, cheerfully, 44 she’s a little back¬ 
ward with company, bat the dearest, nicest—oh! 
indeed-” 

Hannah broke off with a little start, for that 
instant aunt Hetty came forward, with a swift, 
noiseless movement, and stood close to Gillian, 
gazing in her face, with a scared, earnest look. 
“Sister! oh, sister I” 

The words dropped rapidly from her lips, and 
she caught bold of Gillian’s dress, with a tender, 
pleading motion that perplexed the young girl 
exceedingly. 

“Why, aunt, what is the matter? You haven’t 
get a sister in the wide world that I know of. 
This is our lady cousin from foreign parts. I 
to\d you all about it up stairs,” said Hannah. 

“I know—I know!” said aunt Hetty, lifting 
<me little hand to her forehead. 44 It is Sarah's 
child, not—not herself: I know that, but cannot 
realise it. Let me look at myself.” 

She went up to the mantle-glass, and peered 
over the pale face that met her for more than a 
minute. When she turned away, the most wan 
smile that Gillian ever saw gleamed on her lips. 

“Can you believe it?” she said, mournfully, 
pointing to Hannah, 44 1 was like her then!” 

“Why, aunt, how strangely you talk,” said 
Hannah, bewildered by this singular address. 

“Do I?” murmured the old lady. 4 ‘Do I? 
What was it all about?” She seemed tempted 
to address Gillian again, in the same vague way, 
but with one of her warm-hearted impulses, the 
young girl threw her arms around the little 
woman and kissed her two or three times. 44 So 
you were my mother’s sister. I understand it 
oow—and I look so much like her; of course 
that must be it. No wonder it disturbs you, 
aunt Dear! bow strange it seems to call any 
one aunt Won’t you kiss me, dear lady?” 

The old lady began to tremble under the 
caresses which the bright girl lavished on her, 
•ad Gillian remembered, after, that she did not 


return her kiss, but rather struggled in her em¬ 
brace than responded to it. 

44 Oh, that’s right,” the farmer called out, 
entering the hall. “That’s right, Mehitable, 
welcome the gal with a whole heart; she muBt 
not feel strange among us.” 

44 1 could not feel strange here, nncle Daniel,” 
oried Gillian, smiling brightly while the tears 
leaped to her eyes. “See how pat I have got 
all the names! I, who never had a relative 
before. Uncle, aunt, cousin! isn’t it delight¬ 
ful?” 

44 That’s kind and hearty,” replied the farmer. 
44 Take our cousin upstairs, Hannah, while this 
young chap and I bring in the trunks. Aunt 
Hetty will see about supper while you get 
acquainted.” 

The two girls went up stairs, but directly 
Hannah came down again to hurry the trunks. 
John Downs had one on his shoulder, mounting 
the stairs. Hannah stepped aside to let him 
pass, and then she observed, with a blush, what 
remarkably fine eyes the young fellow had. 
Amid all her excitement this thought would 
come back to her mind all the evening;* for, 
according to the custom of those times, the driver 
sat down at the same table with his passengers, 
and Hannah was placed directly opposite him 
during supper. 

I don’t pretend to know how it happened, but 
when Hannah Hart went to bed that night she 
had learned that John Downs owned two-thirds 
of a sloop on the river, beside the iron-grey 
horses, the Pennsylvania wagon, and some bank 
stock in New York. That his father had been 
one of the first settlers in the river town where 
he made his home; and altogether she gathered 
a very satisfactory account of his antecedents, 
though she certainly hail no sort of business 
with the information whatever. 

That night, when all the family were in bed 
and the hush of repose lay on everything, Mr. 
Bentley and Daniel Hart sat together over the 
brands of a hickory wood fire that had burned 
low on the sitting-room hearth. There was a 
strong contrast between the two men, both in 
character and in person; not the contrast of 
good and evil qualities, but of intellectual or¬ 
ganization. One was delicate, sensitive, and re¬ 
flective by nature; all these qualities had been 
sharpened and refined by an education which 
few Americans could boast. The olher was 
grand in hiR honesty, brave as a lion in every 
sense of the word, large-hearted and of vigorous 
mind, well informed, and yet almost entirely 
without absolute education. He was progressive 
in thought, but pronounced his words exactly as 
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his father had done before him; but his opinion ^ “And you made no further inquiries?” 
had power in the neighborhood, even among s “How could 1? Who was there for us to ask 
educated men; and he was one of those persons J about her? I went down to New York to in- 
of whom it is said, “He is a whole-souled man, i quire, for Hetty was almost distracted for a good 
whose word is as good as his bond.” > while, and I was afraid she would pine herself 

Such men may become what the world call < to death—but there was no one to tell me any- 

“well off,” but they seldom get rich, seldom ^ thing. It seemed as if Sarah and her chjld had 
care for more than an easy competency, which \ drifted out of our home and been lost in the 
they enjoy with sest, because earned by labor. < fog, she went so far out of our reach before she 
Such was Daniel Hart, as he sat in his oaken \ died.” 

easy chair by the fire-side that night. His \ “And you grieved over her loss?” 
stout form filled it comfortably, without crowd- ^ “Grieved over her loss! who could help it? 
ing, and his great, hard hand rested on the arm j Wasn’t she the salt of the earth, our Sarah ? 
as he leaned towards his brother-in-law. His \ Wasn’t she like an angel of light on her father’s 
air was earnest, and something of curiosity was $ hearth, before you took her away?” 
expressed in his features, but everything was s Mr. Bentley pressed his hand close to bis 
frank and open as the day. You knew at a J eyes and groaned within himself, 
glance that whatever he felt would be spoken ji “I don’t think much of good looks, and I 

out honestly. s ain’t sure that Sarah was what folks call a 

On the other hand, Mr. Bentley sat in his ^ beautiful woman; but I tell you, sir, there was 
chair—tall, well proportioned, without leaning ^ something about her face when she talked, and 
to excess in any way; quiet and watchful. ^ in her eyes when she smiled, that no woman’s 
High-toned refinement, an excess of cultivation, i* face ever had for me before or since. That look 
and ^those resources that spring from it, were $ would bring me to her feet like a dog, no matter 
written in his features. He did not seem less \ how much I was sot agin what she wanted. Mr. 
truthful than the farmer, what you saw was $ Bentley, when you took that gal from under my 
sincere and honorable; but that there were not >: father’s roof, the light seemed to go out of the 
depths of feeling and hidden thoughts in that s old house with her, and it never came back agin, 
man’s nature, impenetrable to his best friend, ^ Hetty, you know, was always nervous and afraid 
no one could doubt. His soul was like the of her own shadow; but she kept up wonderfully 
waters of Niagara, just below the Falls—deep 1 while Sarah was with her; but when she went 
and turbulent underneath, but tranquil on the 5 away the poor little thing wilted right down, and 
surface. You knew that storms were in those $ she never has seemed to cheer up since. You 
depths, but could neither see nor hear them. $ wouldn’t a known our Hetty, I dare say; she’s 
But the farmer’s nature was like the waters ^ sort of withered into nothing since that news 
of Lake Superior, clear and transparent. There s came. If young Mike Croft did not come to see 
was not a thought of his being that did not $ her now and then, she wouldn’t know there was 
shine through like the pebbles and sand of that J a world outside of the house. She’s dreadful 
pure lake. $ melancholy; the only time I ever heard her 

“Tell me,” said the strongman, with a quiver J talk up pert wns when he was here last sum- 

of the voice, while he looked upon the waning \ mer’s a year.” 

fire as through a mist, the tears lay so close to \ “And who is Mike Croft?” inquired Bentley, 

his eyes; “tell me, brother-in-law, how it was $ dropping his hand, while a gloom came to his 

that my sister died in those foreign parts; we j eyes. 

never had the particulars—only read in the j “Well, I don’t rightly know, myself, but I 
papers that she was gone. You wrote to us, I i believe he’s an orphan boy that our gals picked 
don’t doubt, but the letter never came, and to 5 up in New York afore Sarah was married. I 
this day Hetty and I are uncertain how it all J don’t right like the fellow, but Hetty won’t hear 
happened.” $ a word agin him from anybody. You can’t 

“And you have never heard?” said the other, ^ wake her up on anything but that. But this 
in a low voice, leaning back in his chair, and 5; isn’t what I sot up to talk about. Tell me while 
shrouding his eyes with one hand. ^ we’re alone, how my sister Sarah died.” 

“Not a word since you left here, nearly fifteen ^ “Your sister Sarah is not dead,” answered 
years ago, except what reached us from a New ' Bentley, hastily, and without another word he 
York paper. There we found that poor Sarah left the room, 
had died at sea, and that was all.” (to be continued.) 
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ONE DAY IN THE LIFE OF A SEAMSTRESS. 


DT MRS. M. A. DIVISOR. 


Mowday Morvivo.—W oke up rather later $ would never have ceased to be talked about if I 
than 1 had hoped, in consequence of being kept $ had not done it, although it was right when first 
awake in the night with severe pain, and the s sent, and just as carefully adjusted. Must hurry 
toughing of a child. First thought—when will j to make up for lo3t time. 

eome the sleep that knows no waking? 5 Enter a lady—I go into my only other room 

Get up—make a fire—bathe my head, which s as the dishes are not washed yet. Lady is an 
aehes violently, in cold water, while breakfast $ old customer—spends half an hour telling mo 
is preparing. Take a bundle of work and open $ how she enjoyed herself at the Springs—wants 
it Fingers a little cold, but there is nothing ^ to know if I’ve any very pretty patterns. Show 
Hko stitching and padding for warming the blood ^ her all I have. How delighted at being told that 
of the poor. Breakfast ready. Sit down to table, v Miss Hill, the new dress-maker, has got “ oceans** 
but find I can eat nothing, my throat is so sore ; of the latest Parisian fashions, and fits beauti- 
snd swollen. Get up from table—must work if ^ fully! All this while my time is being wasted. 
I can’t eat—no reprieve from that fiat. At it I $ Lady wants to know whose basque that is—a 
go again—stitch and wad, seam and pad. $ black silk one. May she try it on?—she thinks 

First interruption—a little girl enters, * some of having one made. “Oh! certainly,” it 

“Please, Miss, mother wants you to alter the s my reply, and the clock tells an hour gone, when 
hem of my dress; it’s too short.” j the basque is hung upon its nail again. Two 

“Your mother measured it herself,” is my ^ full hours of sleep cut oflf. Lady goes, after 
Ttply. v beating me down on a calico dress made for her 

“1 know she did, and she says she’s sorry to $ three months ago. 
pat yon to so much trouble” Half an hour ^ At my work again—face flushed; blood up to 
wasted—don’t dare to refuse—might lose cus- % ninety-eight in the shade, fingers trembling— 
tom and be talked about. v head aching. Draw the needle through twice. 

At my original work once more. Head aches $ when Miss Slade’s servant makes her appear- 
to that I am ’most blind. Bathe it again, and j anco. Just as I expected, my heart beats omin- 
take my needle, determined to persevere. Enter > ously. 

little girl number two. \ “Miss Slade wants to know if you won’t come 

“Please, Miss—mothor wants to know if you ) right over there. Her dress is too tight, and she 
will come and cut and make her new parlor car- J wants you to alter it.” 

P* to-morrow? She is sick and can’t do it her- \ “I don’t know how I possibly can; can’t Mias 
•elf.” By a little adroit questioning, find out | Slade come over here?” 

that I am not expected to say, “No,” on any > “Oh! no, indeed, ma’am; she’s got a headache 
account. Agree to go if I can hold my head up. ] and is laid down. She ain’t done nothing but 
To work again. Wonder if anybody else in town. j read all day.” 

can be honored with so many calls Suppose^ My heart swells; I have a headache—but oh<! 
not—think it must be owing to my position. v when can I lay down? Even ordinary sleep is 
Amuse myself with stitching and giving orders $ denied me. Must not forego Miss Slade’s cut- 
for the children just from school, to put what $ tom. 

victuals arc cooked on the table for dinner. | “But if you tell her I shall lose time, I am so 
Enter little girl number three. ■ busy!” 

“Please, Miss—mother wants a little twist, £ “Site can’t come on no account, ma’am, she 
md says she don’t know as she’s got these right; $ telled me so particuler—and she won’t send it, 
they set kind o’ crooked.” * ’cause she wants to see yourself and tell you jest 

I take the work; horrible! she has placed the j; how it is. She told me to say that she must 
wrong pieces together; hope she has not cut £ have it by to-night, because she’s going to a 
them. Send little girl over to get other parts— $ party, ma’am.” 

spend twenty five minutes in placing, basting, ^ I sigh, but I rise—throw by my work to come 
*nd trimming in the right way. My carelessness n back to it at night, perhaps—put on my bonnet 
Vol. XXXV”.—5 66 
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A SCORE OF YEARS HAVE PASSED 


and that old shawl that my mother, who died \ order—the children weary and crying. Put 
ten years ago, gave me after she had worn it j things to rights with as much patience as I can 
twenty, and away I speed oyer to the rich Miss \ command—get a hurried supper, and throw the 
Slade’s—a good half mile from my own house. \ children into bed. No time to kiss their dear lips. 
Find Miss Slade in her luxurious chamber, * to hold back the silken looks and hear their little 
delighted to see me; (would not know me on the * prayers. Mary, the eldest daughter, must do all 
street to-morrow.) Offers me some cologne— \ that. Trimming night lamps and sit down to 
yery kind in her—shows me what she calls two $ work, literally 44 almost dead!” &c., worried and 
or three trifling alterations, that will take me $ tired, and out of heart I am. Sew, sew, self, 
probably two or thr?e hours. I beg piteously, $ The clock strikes ten, eleyen, one, two, three— 
assuring her that I did it just as she told me— j there! the last stitch is taken, 
but she begins to get in a passion, and I sit $ Dare not moye—am so stiff and dizzy—wait 
down humbly. Rip, rip—clip, clip, my hands s for some reaction—then fling the dress some- 
trembling, and great tears gathering that I will ^ where and stagger to bed. Eyen then blessed 
not let fall. Oh! but fortune seems unjust. ^ sleep comes not, I am too tired! The brain reels 
At last it is done. Miss Slade may giye me i; and thinks—thinks and reels. I see the home 
at least fifty cents for my time, when she knows $ of my childhood, remember its petting, its ease, 
the fault is her own—but no—though I linger, s its love! I liye oyer the bridal hour—agonize 
she only professes to be admiring my work. I l through a few succeeding years—stopping with 
hint at my time—she tells me she finds Miss Hill \ a groan at an open grave. 

would have made the whole dress much more \ Oh! my husband! oh! my husband! But 
cheaply. $ hush, yearning heart, go from the grave—from 

Return home—my lip under my teeth the j the cold dust to heaven. I wipe the blistering 
whole way—my hand clenohed, I hardly know \ tears and pray; and then—thank God! He 
why, beneath my shawl. Find the house in dis- $ giveth me sleep. 


A SCORE OF YEARS HAVE PASSED. 


BT V. H. STAUFFER. 


A scobs of years hare pass'd since we > 

Beside the altar stood; s 

The light of life you’re been to me, ^ 

And all that’s truo and good. ^ 

As for myself—it may be told 
What heart ef thine wonld say; i 

You’re felt that lore of mine could hold s 

The rery world at bayl s 

Now threads of silrer gleam amid ^ 

The raren of your hair, Jj 

And on my brow in lines half hid s 

Lie vestiges of care. 


Your step is not as lithe as yore, 

Your voice hath lost its tone, 

And yet your eye gives back the more 
The glory of my own. 

A holy lore is ours, my light! 

A lore supremely blest; 

And in our souls there Is to-night 
No yearning nor unrest 
Gome, let us kneel upon the floor 
Where soft the moonbeams lie, 

And pray that God forevermore 
May thus bless you and II 




“PE PRO FUN PIS!” 


BT HlBIt D 


Weary and sad I muse upon my fate, 

And ponder o’er my life’s all chequered page. 
Yet cannot read the Past for bitter tears 
That dim the eyes, but never grief assuage. 
The Present full of toil and vague regret 
Is weighing all its burden on my soul; 

The Future, bare and blank, befere me lies, 


And I too footsore seem to reach my goal. 

I sink beneath the tide of surging ill, 

Hope’s star has vanished from my dimming sight. 
My courage dies—my ardent zeal is chill. 

And waves of Grief engulf me from the light: 
Helplessly drowning! Jesns! save Thou me! 

For “from the deep,’* oh t Lord! I cry to Thee! 
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DRESSING TO PLEASE ONE'S HUSBAND. 


BT ROSALIE O RAT. 


Drbss became Mrs. Carlton, and she knew it ^ a friend home to dine with me to-day, so look 
veU. She was not a blonde, with golden curls, $ your prettiest; he is Tory anxious to be intro- 
and deep violet eyes, expressing all of love and ? duced to my bride,” and he bent down and 
nothing more, whom you could array in some I kissed her fondly. 

white, cloudy substance, and conceive to be \ Our heroine knew she was fine looking, she 
an angel floating for a while out of her original ^ had been informed of the fact too frequently to 
sphere on this earth of iniquity. And yet 1 do % admit of any ignorance on the subject, and she 
not wish to convey the idea that our friend’s 5 knew too that she needed dress to set off her 
character was not a lovely one. It was; but 5 looks; it was therefore with conscious pride 
sweetness is not the word to use while describing \ that she glanced in the mirror ere she descended 
her. In the gipsy blackness of her eyes there $ to the drawing-room to await the arrival of her 
was a depth of character never seen in the axure s husband and his friend. Her rich raven tresses 
orbs from which love looks forth and claims its j were twisted in heavy braids, and so arranged 
place supreme; her complexion was decidedly \ as to set off to the best advantage her finely 
dark, and her cheeks almost colorless, except | formed head; the rose-tint of her dress com- 
when heated up with the fire of excitement; her $ pared well with her complexion, and the flounces 
mouth was not small, but it was well shaped, l lent additional pharms to the grace of her figure; 
and expressive of great energy and determine- | her flowing sleeves seemed to fall modestly back, 
turn; she was tall and well proportioned, grace- $ exposing to view a pair of beautifully rounded 
fal and dignified; in short, she was one of those £ arms, and soft dimpled hands; and the diamonds 
persons who seemed formed to wear the richest j on her tapering fingers sparkled and glistened 
and handsomest of dry goods which the skill of 5 as though in delight at the beauty of their mis- 
manufacturers can produce. So much for the l tress. Bella knew that she was looking uncom- 
Udj; let us turn now to her worser half. \ monly well, and she secretly wondered if this 

He was very fine looking, tall and large, with > would not reconcile her husband to her manner 
grey eyes and dark hair, and rather a stern j of dressing She noticed his pleased surprise 
expression. His most noticeable characteristic {as he entered and presented his friend Mr. 
was what he conceived to be a perfect contempt \ Tucker to her. For a moment he was dazzled 
for dress; he scrupulously avoided all ornament i by her beauty, but then with a half sigh he 
in the way of a ring, breast-pin, or wstch chain, > reflected: 11 If she is so lovely now, how much 
and there never was a time in the recollection l would her charms be enhanced oould she but be 
of his friends when Mr. Carlton made his ap- \ induced to leave off all this nonsense, and dress 
pearance in any other than black clothes; so far ^ with perfect simplicity, thus showing that her 
and no farther, did he carry his indifference to $ attractions are her own, and not dependent upon 
dress in his own case. His cloth must always $ any outward aid!” 

be of the finest quality, and his clothes must be | No such ideas, however, were floating through 
a perfect fit. But the distinguishing trait in his ^ the mind of our friend Mr. Tucker; he was 
character was more particularly exhibited in his $ entranced by her beauty, and hung with rapture 
remarks upon the extravagance of ladies, their £ upon her every word; and when Mr. Carlton, 
conformity to fashion and similar topics. Of all \ bent upon showing him the attractions of bis 
this, indeed, Mrs. Carlton was aware before her * country-seat, took him to the garden and stables, 
marriage, and she was told that she would have $ and expatiated upon the swiftness of his steeds, 
no peace of her life with such a man, that she $ the wonderful growth of the vegetables, and the 
aster would be allowed to dress in any sort of $ merits and rarity of certain flowers, and told 
*jle or taste; but with a determined shake of $ how Washington had probably rested under such 
the head she would always reply: “I’ll manage $ and such a tree, his companion would give the 
it” $ most random replies, and seem scarcely to know 

11 Bella,” said Mr. Carlton one fine morning $ the difference between a horse and arose. Before 
after they were married, “I am going to bring \ the day was over he had made up his mind to 
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DRESSING TO PLEASE ONE’B HUSBAND 


find a second Mrs. Carlton without the Mrs., and $ but add to the perfection of her character, 
ask her assistance in emerging from old bache- \ Bella was forming her plans for future action, 
lorhood. As our two friends were sitting together $ and so sho listened patiently to his harangue, 
that evening after the departure of their guest, | Pleased with what appeared to him so attentive 
Mr. Carlton observed: j an auditor, Mr. Carlton continued: 

“I don’t know when I have seen you look so $ “I see, Bella, that you are beginning to pep- 
well, my dear.” 1 ceive the truthfulness of what I say. As to your 

Bella glanced up with a mischievous smile as j hair, nature gave you that for an ornament, and 
she inquired: “Do you not think my dress is | in itself it is such, but you spoil it by bestowing 
becoming?” ^ so much labor on it; were you to brush it 

“Anything that you wear must be becoming,” | entirely off of your face and twist it into a 
replied her husband, in a conciliatory tone; \ simple knot, I think it would be much more 
“but I must confess I think a plainer style < becoming.” 

would become you better. Really, dear, if you | “What do yon think of my sleeves?” asked 
could only know how much prettier you would \ Bella, smiling, “do you not admire them?” 
look without that vast expanse of crinoline, Is “I cannot say that I do/’ replied her hus- 
am sure you would give it up instantly.” \ band, “I think a closely fitting sleeve, fastened 

“Why, my dear husband, you can have no s at the wrist, would be much neater.” 
conception of what a fright I should be, if I $ “ How is it you are so particular about your 

were to act upon your suggestion! You would $ own clothes if you dislike to see ladies take 
be thankful to have me return to my present $ pains with theirs?” 

style.” \ “You quite misunderstand me, my dear wife, 

“Before others wore hoops, had the idea been ^ I do like to see ladies take pains with their 
suggested to you, you would have exclaimed in $ dress; it should be made to fit nicely, otherwise 
horror that they would transform you to a $ it will not be neat. My cloth is fine I know, 
fright; so you see it is only fashion which > and so I like to see a lady’s dress good and fine 
influences you, and if yon would be true to < 0 f its kind; but you know that fashion, with us, 
nature, and not seek to alter your figure by £ seldom alters materially, while with you it is 
artificial means, you cannot tell how much you ^ constantly changing; what we wear is generally 
would be improved. And then, my dear, that s plain, substantial, and necessary, while your 
thin dress, it is very pretty certainly in itself, $ S ex wear a thousand little fussy, fixy things, 
but of how little use! I could not help thinking, \ intended merely for ornament. Look at our 
when you tore it on the bramble bush as we \ hats, for instance! there is some sense in them, 
passed through the garden, how much more $ for they shade our faces, while yours retreat 
convenient a thicker and plainer one wcflild have s modestly to the back of your heads, affording 

been; I saw Mrs. L-the other day, dressed \ you no shelter whatever; now if they could be 

in a neat calico, and you cannot tell how much $ brought far enough over your faces to protect 
I admired her appearance; and then too, if J you from the sun it would be Worth while.” 
ladies would only wear their dresses shorter, $ Bella had listened to all this with an expres- 
say perhaps a foot from the ground, you have \ sion of edified gravity which was truly ludicrous, 
no idea what an improvement it would be.” < and Henry, pleased at having so attentive a 
“Not if the lady happens to own a mammoth $ listener, had unconsciously overdrawn his ideas 
foot, which would thereby become decidedly J to such an extent that had his opinions, as 
conspicuous,” observed Bella, dryly. j expressed to Bella, been written down and 

“That I think would be slight,” replied her | handed to him, he could scarcely have recog- 
husband, “compared with the really slovenly * nized them as his own. Anxious to avail him- 
appearance which a dress trailing in the dust \ self of the advantage he had evidently gained, 
and mud has.” j he continued: 

Henry Carlton had always entertained a sort \ “I know your own good sense must tell yon 
of an ideal theory of how ho would like to see a j that I am right; now you will dress sensibly, 
woman dressed; he had never collected his j will you not?” 

notions together and put them in array before \ “Oh! yes,” replied Bella, “you shall soon aee 
his mind’s eye and surveyed them as a whole; \ me dressed in such a way that even you cannot 
but he had his views of each part of a lady’s J possibly find any fault with it.” 
attire separately, and it appeared to him, that j “Thank you,” said Henry, earnestly; and he 
would his wife only conform to his ideas on this \ began to picture to himself how his wife would 
subject, it would not only enhance her beauty, * look in the character of sweet simplicity. 
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Several days passed away, and still Mr. Carl- > Mr. Landon was startled by the unexpected 
ton could see no change in his wife’s style of j vision, but he was too much of a gentleman to 
dress, but then he reflected that it must pro- \ betray his surprise; he saw instantly that some- 
bably take some time to get the new suit ready, l thing very singular was going on, and he fell 
and he resolved to be patient; he littlo knew, > much puzzled to understand it; he was inte- 
poor man! how much more he would need to be < rested, however, and resolved to watch proceed- 
a second Job, when his wishes were being exe- \ ings and let the story develop© itself, 
cuted, than now. | Bella was the only one of the three who was 

One afternoon, Air. Carlton entered the draw- \ at all self-possessed. Upon being introduced 
ing-room, accompanied by an old friend, of \ to the stranger, she bowed with her nsual grace, 
whose coming he had previously informed his 1 and immediately entered into conversation with 
wife. Henry felt pleased with the admiration j him, with an ease whioh, under the ciroum- 
which he saw his wife’s charms invariably called > stances, was really astonishing. Henry oolored, 
forth, and it was with a feeling of innocent pride < fidgeted in his chair, and showed himself the 
that he now hastened to present her. He began, \ most uneasy of mortals. He had been partien- 
“Mr. Landon, I will make you acquainted ) larly anxious that his wife should appear to the 
with my—good heavens, Bella! what is the mat- \ best advantage before Mr. Landon, and now the 
fer?” s disappointment was a bitter one; and yet he 

Our hero had come from the glaring sun into J could not complain: ladies’ dress had been his 
a partially darkened room, and for a moment he < pet theme ever since his boyhood; he had always 
bad not noticed the curiosity which presented j longed to have his theory adopted: and here it 
itself in the person of his wife; but as she rose | was! He could not help owning to himself that 
to receive her visitor the oddity of her attire £ his wife had taken the best means of proving te 
broke upon him with overpowering effect. Her j him his folly. 

hair was put plainly behind her ears and twisted l At length he proposed a walk around the 
ia a simple knot behind, presenting the appear- | grounds; Bella quietly drew^forth a huge straw 
auce of having been glued' to her head U keep $ bonnet, with a plain ribbon passed once across 
it from running away; she was perfectly inno- $ it, and, with the most demure look-in the world, 
cent of anything of the nature of crinoline, and $ placed it on her head, thus almdlt hiding from 
her calico dress hung almost perpendicularly $ view her face; this, Henry thought, was not 
down from her waist, and finished at about a ^ much of a loss under the present arrangements, 
foot from the ground, thus displaying in full $ Noticing that Mr. Landon, who now began to 
view a pair of heavy morocco boots, whioh ^ take in the idea, was making a desperate effort 
squeaked loud enough to set a nervous person jj at gravity, she turned to him, and in her quiet 
crazy every time she moved; her dress was very $ way remarked, 

high in the neck, and terminated by a scrupu- s “Do you not think my bonnet a sensible one? 
lously white linen collar; her sleeves wfere long s It seems so very ridiculous in ladies to wear 
and tight, and fastened at the wrist. No orna- S those little caps which are no shelter at all.” 
ment of any description was visible about her; ^ “I should think that might shelter two or 
indeed, to judge from her appearance, any one $ three of us,” broke in her husband, good-na- 
might imagine that she had laid a wager to get $ turedly. 

up the plainest style of dress that could be con- \ “Surely you do not consider it too large?” 
trived. Handsome as Bella usually was, even l said Bella, in a mock tone of disappointment, 
her husband, when she was dressed in this style, j Then turning again to her visitor, and walking 
was obliged to admit that she was moderately \ a little in advance of Mr. Carlton, that he might 
plain; he could think of nothing, while looking j have the best possible view, she continued, “You 
at her, but a mammoth edition of some little \ may, perhaps, consider my style of dress rather 
wooden images of Noah’s wife and daughters’ \ peculiar, Mr. Landon; but 1 wear it to please 
toys, with which he had played in his child- \ my husband; this is his idea entirely, he gave 
hood, and which, it always seemed to him, had \ me the whole plan of it; you will, of course, per- 
been dressed in the greatest haste in whatever $ ceive the advantage it has over what is denomi- 
happened to come to hand, and sent into the ^ nated 4 the fashionable style’—its convenience 
ark lest the flood should overtake them. At the J and simplicity are very apparent; besides, it is 
first glance he had, as we have seen, been thrown | such a saving of time—many ladies occupy so 
off his guard, but he soon saw that her dress ^ many hours in deciding how they will have a 
had been prepared after his own plan, somewhat j dress made, and manufacturing various little 
exaggerated. > trifles, which are nothing more than ornaments 
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after all. What are looks compared with saving > Bella thought hia punishment had been car- 
one's time!” | ried far enough, and saying that she would meet 

Mr. London, who remembered his churn's pe- \ them in the drawing-room, after they had satis- 
ouliarity, and who, by this time, had puzzled out $ factorily prosecuted their investigations of the 
the whole plot, could restrain his mirth no longer, $ grounds, she left them. 

but broke forth into a merry laugh, in which he $ When they returned to the house, they fourifit 
was heartily joined by Mr. Carlton; while Bella 5 Bella tastefully dressed, and with her hair «- 
surveyed them both, from the depths of her new j comingly arranged, awaiting their arrival, it©* 
bonnet, with a look of feigned astonishment. $ mischievous part she had so lately played had 
“ Pardon me,” said Mr. Landon, when he could added a fresh sparkle to her eyes, and a bright 
again command his voice, “but I happen to have < color to her cheeks and lips; and Henry proudly 
some knowledge of Henry's peculiarities, and I jj thought, as he met her, that he had never seen 
must confess I never saw any one better served $ any one half so beautiful. Taking her hand 
in my life.” <: fondly in his, he turned to his companion, and 

“I give in!” exclaimed Mr. Carlton, honestly, ; playfully remarked, 

“I will say that I have been fairly dealt with.” ; “Mr. Landon, allow me to introduce you to 
“Why surely,” said Bella, “you are hot so my wife. She has been a long time coming, but 
soon tired of the style of dress, which it has been ; this is the genuine lady at last.” 
the height of your ambition for years to estab- Mr. Landon shook her hand cordially, and e 
liah, are you?” expressed his delight at the privilege of making 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Henry, “tired enough : her acquaintance, 
of it; and if you will promise not to don that The evening passed pleasantly away, all ap- 
attire again, I will pledge myself never again to proach to stiffness having been rendered impos- 
find fault with your toilet or wardrobe, let them sible by the laughable little episode already 
be what they will; provided your own taste mentioned, and Mr. Landon reckoned among his 
guides you in the selection, I shall be satisfied.” ; pleasantest hours those spent at his friend's 
Bella smiled triumphantly, and with mischiev- , country-seat. Mr. Carlton was haunted all night, 
eus sarcasm inquired if it was possible that his waking or sleeping, by visions of the costume 
good sense failed to appreciate the convenience ; which had first greeted his eyes upon his return 
and simplicity of her present attire? home that day. We are happy to say, however, 

“Do be generous and spare me this once,” that he survived; but from that time he was 
replied Henry, “and, as the children say, 1 1 will? never known to quarrel with ladies' taste in 
never do so again.' ” dress. 


DREAMS. 

BT KLKANO& OLAIB. 


What angel guests to weary souls may come % 

In the still hours of sleep— J 

What words of comfort from the Father’s home s 

Sent unto those who weep! s 

\ 

Thus In my dreariness and weight of care, s 

Life’s way with grief hedged up, $ 

In dreams this pleasant fancy came to bear \ 

Sweets for the bitter cup. i 

When Autumn clouds were dark and winds blew chill, i; 

Over a barren land, ^ 

I walked in gloom, beset with forms of ill, \ 

No help on either hand. \ 

Thus moving on, my path at last came near | 

Where lay the silent dead, ^ 

And shuddering I followed, sick with fear, ? 

The hand that thither led. c 

But when I entered, sudden, all was o’er \ 

Of Wintry cold and gloom— ? 

The dreary winds—the bare, brown earth no more— \ 

But Summer’s light and bloom. * 


On the low graves with richest verdure green, 

A thousand blossoms grew, 

So fair, so fragrant, save in realms of dream 
Met never mortal riew. 

While the bright sunshine kissed my tears away. 

And perfumes Ailed the air, 

Friends came, each bearing bud, or flower, or spray, 
Most marvelously loir. 

For many a day I kept within my mind 
The beauty of that dream, 

And with half faith amused myself to find 
What might its meaning seem. 

Even so, methought, God makes the woes of life, 

Its dreary, darkened hours 
Even death’s bitterness—with sunshine rife, 

Bright with immortal flowers. 

Now hath my heart in sorrow learned to sing. 

Where dead its pleasure lias, 

The growth of patience, hope, and love shall spring— 
And ftUth that never dies. 
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BT WINNIE WILLIAM. 


It was a pleasant May morning, I don’t care 
to tell how many years ago, when neatly arrayed ; 
in my new pink frock and white apron, and j; 
holding tightly by my brother's hand, I made :• 
my first appearance in a school-room. Dear! j 
such rows of prim little children, with folded 
trms and weary looking faces; and then the ;j 
teacher, seated before her table—the rale occu- 
pying a very conspicuous place thereupon—and ; 
a sort of Alexander-Selkirk-look stamped on: 
her thin features, which plainly said: 

<* rm monarch of all I surcay. 

She soon spied me, and after ascertaining that 
my name was “Mary Miller—but mamma called j; 
me Mollis”—I was led to a seat by the side of a <: 
Tery demure looking little girl with red hair and j 
crooked eyes; being kindly told by the teacher, : 
that if I whispered or made any noise during ;j 
school-time, I should be punished. \ 

The hours dragged by so heavily, and tired < 
of sitting still, I had almost fallen asleep, when $ 
my seat-mate applied her finger nails to my bare ^ 
inn in a manner that caused me to make a trial s 
of my elocutionary powers, much to the indigna- \ 
tion of my worthy teacher, who immediately \ 
seated me on a long beneh by a row of little S 
boys in blue-checked aprons. I cried until the | 
teacher said, “School’s dismissed,” and oh! such ^ 
a walk home as we had. The sun never shone * 
so brightly, the birds sang so gaily, nor the \ 
flowers looked so radiantly beautiful. I enjoyed > 
it all very much, but my happiness received a l 
blow when, upon my reaching home, brother \ 
told onr folks how “naughty Mary had been, \ 
and that the teacher made her sit with the $ 
boys!” | 

Mamma administered a severe reproof, and \ 
kept me in doors for a whole hour, when I was \ 
wanting so much to see how robin and his mate \ 
were progressing in their building operations. \ 

“Is yonr name Mollie Butterfly?” asked my j 
red-headed heroine, the next day at recess. | 

“No!” I answered, indignantly, “my name is J 
Mary Miller.” 

“Well butterflies and millers are the same, \ 
you know. Do you like oandy?” handing me a j 
quantity of pepper-mint drops. “I didn’t mean j 
to hurt you yesterday, but it was such fun to \ 


see yon wake up.” I thought the fun was all 
on one side: however, I accepted the peaoe- 
offering, and thereafter we were inseparable 
friends. 

What times we used to have! Rebecca Wood 
and I, always being assisted in our sport by 
Charles Dean, the ringleader in all misohief. 
He was continually doing and saying funny 
things, for which he was daily kept after school 
to be “reckoned with” by our teacher; and 
after “doing penance” would join us girls not 
far from the school-house, and then for a ramble 
in the woods to search for flowers and berries, 
or a slide down hill in winter time. The year 
passed on and Btill we were scolded at home, 
and whipped at school, enjoying ourselves im¬ 
mensely the while, until Charlie Dean, then a 
handsome boy of fifteen, was sent away to pur¬ 
sue his studies preparatory to entering college. 
Before he started, he came to bid me good bye. 

“I know I shan’t have any such fun away at 
school, as I had here with you and Beoky,” he 
said, in a mournful tone as we stood by the 
garden gate. “I must see her before I go. 
Becky is a capital good girl, but she has such a 
comical expression in her crooked eyes. Isn’t 
it funny, Moll? but I never know when she’s 
looking at me. Don’t tell her I said so.” 

“No,” said a mocking voice close by us, 
“don’t tell her I said so! Tou needn’t be 
scared, Charlie Dean, I wouldn’t take the trouble 
to look at you.” 

“Don’t get mad, Becky,” replied Charlie in a 
conciliatory tone. “ I don’t mean anything, and 
I do think your eyes are really pretty, that is, 
when you don’t look cross,” he added archly. 

“Who cares what yon think, you ugly thing, 
you!” retorted Beoky, now thoroughly provoked. 

“Well, good bye, Moll,” said Charlie, giving 
my hand a fraternal grip, as I turned away to 
hide my tears. “Don’t feel bad, Butterfly. We'll 
have all the more fun during vacation: and 
don’t let old vinegar face make you study too 
hard.” I secretly thought there was not mnch 
danger of my being very studious. 

“Come now, Crooked-eyes, let us part good 
friends,” said Charlie, playfully imprinting a 
kiss on her red curls, for she had averted her 
face. “Won't you say good bye?” Beoky 
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muttered something that sounded to me very 
much like “Good riddance!” but Charlie con¬ 
strued it otherwise, and, after a few words, was 
out of sight. Becky and I proceeded to the 
rbor, where, sitting down, she laid her head on 
uy shoulder, and burst into tears. “I am so 
orry I was so cross' to Charlie,” she sobbed, “but 
I couldn’t help it, and I was determined he 
shouldn’t know I cared anything about his going 
away.” 

I soothed her as host I could, and in half an 
hour we were gayly discussing a plan for a pic¬ 
nic. “There won’t be much fun without Charlie, 
to be Bure,” said Becky, mournfully, as she tied 
on her sun-bonnet,” but I don’t intend to mope 
to death this summer.” 

Daring Charlie’s first and second vacations, 
Becky was away visiting, and ever after he spent 
them at his uncle’s, it being much nearer than 
his own home. So years passed on, and the two 
school-mates never met. 

Charlie scribbled a few lines to “Butterfly” 
once in a while, and in one of his notes he con¬ 
fidentially told me that “cousin Rose was a regu¬ 
lar little Venus, and he was sorely tempted to 
fall in love.” I showed the letter to Becky: she 
turned slightly pale, and, pleading a head-ache, 
she went home, taking the precious document 
with her. I have never seen it since. 

Time passed, and Becky and I wero nineteen. 
Three years before we had left “ Madam Selkirk’s” 
for a fashionable boarding-school, and were 
spending the first summer after our “finishing 
up,” as Becky called it, in rambling through the 
Woods, and trying to awe our simple villagers by 
a display of our learning. Mamma came to the 
wise conclusion that Becky was an unprc Stable 
companion, and determined to banish me from 
Graggsville. Accordingly, preparations were 
made for my spending a few weeks with an aunt 
of my mother’s. 

“ It will be a very few weeks, I can assure you, 
Becky,” I said, as we were sitting under the 
grape arbor, the evening before we were to start; 
“I shall horrify aunt Jerusha by my romping 
propensities, and she will conclude that home is 
the best place for me: so you’ll see me back be¬ 
fore long.” 

“Here’s a letter for you, sis,” and brother 
tossed it into my lap. It was from Charlie. He 
had graduated, or been “expelled,” as he wrote, 
and was “coming home to play tag with Becky 
and Butterfly.” 

“I wish aunt Jerusha was in the Dead Sea!” 
said I, after reading the letter aloud. “Well, I 
hope you will make a conquest, Becky; I always 
thought Charlie fancied you more than he did 


% me. As for myself, aunt Jerusha hasn't more 
$ than a dozen grown-up sons, and—and—who 
^ knows but what she may fancy me for a daugh- 
s ter-in-law!” 

n “Generous girl!” said Becky, laughing, while 
\ a bright color suffused her cheeks. 
i I took a second look at her. Really “Crooked- 
5; eyes” was growing handsome. Her organs of 
s sight were only crooked enough to look roguish, 
| and her red hair had changed to a pretty auburn. 
\ Well, I started before sunrise the next morn- 
$ ing, and in the evening was comfortably seated 
\ in aunt Jerusha’s parlor, discussing picture-books 
l with cousin Frank,aunt’s “third sweet son.” A 
J pair of black eyes haunted my dream that night, 
j and—well, after a visit of two months, I started 
> for Craggsville, having promised Aunt Jerusha 
| and Frank that I would come back soon, and 
s live with them all my life. 

| The morning after my arrival home, Charlie 
| Dean rushed into our little parlor, and, after 
\ kissing me, and dancing round the room awhile, 
^ threw himself on the sofa, exclaiming, 

\ “Well, Butterfly, I am going to commit matri- 
| mony.” 

I “Ah! who is to be made so extremely miser¬ 
able?” 

5 “Crooked-eyes, of course, you wicked puss!” 
^ he replied, gayly, and just then Becky came in. 
v “You hateful thing, youl” said she to 
$ Charlie, after she had nearly smothered am 
5; with kisses, “I think you are real mean.” 

$ “I wanted to tell you first, myself,” she said, 
^ as, after Charlie had gone, we sat in the parlor, 
^exchanging confidences. “However, it don’t 
£ make much difference: and I am so delighted to 
$ think aunt Jerusha fancied you; but I never 
it dreamed of such a thing as Charlie’s loving met 
$ did you, Moll?” 

$ “ Well, it is rather singular, Crooked-eyes; but 

| then, you know there’s no accounting for taster 
$ and Charlie is somewhat eooentrio.” 

\ For which saucy reply I had my ears pinched, 
j; Becky told Charlie all about aunt Jerusha and 
$ Frank, whereupon the said gentleman declared 
$ his cup of happiness was overflowing; and Frank 
i coming to our village, in a week or two, for the 
\ purpose of arranging some “business matters” 
| with papa, and having “passed examination” 
| creditably, we had lots of fun together. We 
s were all married at the same time, for Charlie 
$ said “ there was no use in making two fusses, 
\ and he always believed in killing two birds with 
| one stone.” I do not intend to tell how beoom- 
5 ing orange blossoms and white blonde were to 
\ Miss Becky, or how her “crooked eyes” looked 
< almost beautiful with the world of love that 
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lingered in their clear depths; for, as her bus-1 Oh, dear! I had nearly forgotten myself. Frank 

band told her, “she made a very respectable ^ says I always do, and he says, too, that “the 
looking bride.” | day his little butterfly* first lighted in their 

And what about me? v home was the most blessed day in his life.” 


“LOVE IN A COTTAGE. ” 

BT X18 8 MART A. LATHBURT. 


Tam’s a cottage down in the valley, 
▲ cottage of gleaming white, 
Shaded by spreading beeches, 

And almost hidden from sight 
By climbing roses and woodbine, 
Shading the cottage door, 

And casting a shimmering shadow 
Down on the cottage floor— 
Shading the milk-white rosea 
And the brow of the maid Lenora 

Not for the spreading beeches— 

Not for the swinging Tine— 

Not for the white-hearted roses, 

Or the shade of the dark woodbine: 
Do I torn me toward the cottage 


5 With a longing, wistful eye; 

^ Or bound along the pathway, 

v Whero the beech tree bonghs wave high; 

^ But I watch for the gleam of a white hand 

s From a latticed window nigh. 

\ Tis not at the pretty cottage 

\ That I gaze, as I pass it by; 

$ Bat at the half-opened casement, 

\ For the flash of a maiden’s eye. 

£ Oh! it is a charming ideal 

^ Of a novelist’s “love in a cot;” 

i And I’m certain the little god dwells there, 

e And his throne is a maiden’s heart; 

i; The heart of a dark-eyed maiden, 

* Oh! his is a happy lot. 


THE OLD BROWN COT 

BY IDWARD A. DABBY. 


Amosto the scenes to memory dear 
To which my fancy oft returns, 

And for whose long lost days of Joy 
My spirit in its sadness yearns; 

There's none that seems so dear to me 
As that where passed life’s early morn. 
There’s none for which I sigh so oft 
4.1 for the cot where I was born. 

CHORUS. 

The old brown cot, the low brown cot, 

The moss-grown cot beneath the hill: 
Though years have passed since I was there 
I love it, oh, I love it still! 

It stood beside the running brook 
Whose waters turned the noisy mill, 


And close beneath the tall old oaks 
That nodded on the sloping hill. 

The woodbine creeping o’er the walls, 
The sunshine on the grassy plot. 

How beautiful were they to me 
When home was in that old brown cot! 

Though I may view the fairest lands 
On which the sun in glory beams. 

And dwell in climes more beaatifal 
Than poets visit in their dreams: 

Still will affection linger round 
That loved and consecrated spot. 

And tears will foil as I go back 
To boyhood and the old brown oot. 


GOING HOME. 

BY CLARA AVGUSTA. 


Bordered with stately lilacs—shaded by ancient trees— 

Filled with the richest music swept from the tender breeze: 
Oh! how I think of the evenings spent in the happy talk: 
Wandering with beautiful Mary down o’er the garden walk. 

Bow the wild billows toss me for on the lonesome sea— 

How the strong wind, through tho cordage, rattles and frolics s 
in glee! | 

Fe wer l es s the wheel to direct us, useless the quivering helm; 
Oh! let me think of thee, Mary, while the waves over ns 
whelm! 

ffcfatr of the roee-eheded garden, where lies the sunshine of 


• Whero the bees sing in the rye-field, all oTthe bright Sfleer 

^ noon; 

!> Mary sits, quietly knitting, on the piazza so cool; 

v The kitten, with paws like white velvet, toys with a fugitive 
spool. 

God bloss and keep all the dear ones, for, for away on the 
land! 

. W'hilo I go tossing and tolling over strange waters and strand, 

\ Ever my heart brings the memory—dearer, the farther I 
roam— 

Of the sweet, shady path in the garden, and dear little Mery 
at home. 
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WINTER CLOAK. 


BT 1 XILT H. MAT. 



Wb give, this month, for our popular depart¬ 
ment, “How to Make One’s Own Dresses,” a 
pattern for a fashionable winter cloak, just re¬ 
ceived from Paris. The above engraving repre¬ 
sents this graceful cloak when made up. On the 
next page is a diagram, by which to cut out the 
oloak, as follows: 

No. 1. Pabt or Fbont. 

No. 2. Pabt or Back. 

No. 8. The Shouldbb Piece. 

No. 4. Pabt or Slebve. 

No. 6. The Hood. 

The front is so long that we cannot give the 
whole of it. It must be, as marked in the dia¬ 
gram, thirty-soven inches long in front; and 
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twenty-five inches, on the side, measuring from 
the arm-hole down. Neither can we give the 
whole of the back, but from D down it should 
be thirty-three inches long, and from K down, 
twenty-five inches. The shoulder piece and 
hood are given entire. To cut out the sleeve 
(the top of which is from £ to A A) project 
downward from A A and H till the lines meet. 

In putting it together, join A and C -of the 
front to A and C of the shoulder piece. Join A 
and M of the back to A and M of the shoulder 
piece; and plait from M to B of the back 10 M 
to B of the shoulder piece. To put in the sleeve, 
join E of the sleeve to E of the front, and A A ef 
the sleeve to A of the front. 
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A JEWELED MAT, 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



At the request of M. W. D., a subscriber, we t 
have designed the above Mat \ 

Materials. —12 oz. opal beads, 8 yards white \ 
bonnet wire, 7 oz. turquoise, 6 spools white sew- i 
ing silk. > 

Work the centre of Mat in Berlin wool in either j 
flowers or fruit. Select a pattern in rich, dark \ 
eolors, as the greater the contrast the prettier \ 
the effect With a lead-pencil mark out a per- $ 
feet circle 7 inches in diameter; fill in the ground \ 
work with the opal beads. For the border, take * 
the bonnet wire, measure 23 inches, join the wire ^ 
at this place. Now measure 8 inches, bend the $ 
wire as seen in the drawing. Repeat this until > 
jou have shaped enough to complete the circle, \ 
sew the points (at equal distances of 2} inches s 
apart,) upon the circle, making in the whole 9 * 
points: the last point must not meet the first one ^ 
by 1J inch. Shape the wire as before, and carry $ 
this second row of points round, sewing them $ 
upon the circle, observing to make these points $ 
oome exactly in the centre of those forming the * 
first row. Thread the opal beads upon the white ^ 


silk, using the thread about a yard in length. 
Fasten one end to the wire at the base of a point. 
Keep the beads close together, and work round 
and round, covering the wire entirely. When 
the beads threaded are so disposed of, fasten the 
silk securely; thread more beads, continue until 
all the points sire entirely covered, at the plaoe 
where the points cross each other. Tie with a 
piece of white silk, cutting off the ends neatly, 
but not too close. This is to keep the points in 
place. 

Now divide the turquoise beads into four parts, 
thread them upon four separate threads: connect 
these four threads together at one end, and plait 
in four. Dispose of this plait in festoons as seen 
in the drawing, tying the plait to the point with 
silk so as not to be seen. Cut two pieces of 
cardboard size of centre of Mat, cover one with 
the worked centre, the other with blue silk: sew 
the edges of the two together. Complete by 
sewing the border to the centre. Make another 
plait of the turquoise beads and place it over the 
uncovered wire. 
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LAMP-MAT IN BEAD8. 
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By pinching up the rim of this Mat, the out- j The beads should be about the size of mus- 
side may be converted into a card-basket, and $ tard seed, or a little larger, to make the Mat the 
one of great beauty. $ proper size. 


LAMP-MAT IN BEADS. 

BT MRS. JAMB W1ATEB. 


Tn design indicates the mode of working. $ and pass the needle through a white bead. Re> 
Begin by stringing four white beads, and knot $ peat the same thing four times. Afterward string 
the thread to form the circle upon which all the $ two white beads, and pass the needle through 
work is to be done. Then string a green bead, * the green bead. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 



BOTTOM OF CHILD'S DRESS. 





KNITTED TALMA. 



This is an original pattern, designed expressly v knit one, throw the thread forward, knit 11, 
for the fair readers of “Peterson.” It would be * take off 1 without knitting, narrow 1—bind the 
a beautiful and warm Talma for concerts, opera, J slip stitch oyer the narrowed one *. Repeat to 
Ac. ^ the end of the needle—knitting last two switches 

Materials. —1J lbs. single white xephyr, 7 j plain, 
ox. single scarlet, wooden needles of medium * 6th Row.—Purl. 

sixe. $ 7th Row.—Same as 6th. Continue this pat- 

Cast on 660 stitches with the scarlet wool. I tern and purl knitting for 22 rows. 

* 1st Row.—Knit plain. < 28rd Row.—Purl, observing to narrow three 

2nd Row.—Knit purl *. Repeat 4 rows. | stitches in one, at the centre stitch of every 
6th Row.—Knit 2 plain—throw the thread for- $ point, 
ward, knit 11 plain—take off the 12th without j 24th Row.—Knit plain, 
knitting, narrow 1, bind the slip stitoh over the \ 26th Row.—Purl. 

narrowed one, (this makes the centre stitch of ^ 26th Row.—Plain. This forms a ridge, which 
the point) * knit 11, throw the thread forward, £ is thrown upon the right side of the knitting. 
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27th Bow.—2 plain. Pattern again, observing J forward, knit 6 plain—take off the 6th without 
to knit 10 ntitchoo in plaoe of 11, as in the 1st j knitting, narrow 1, bind the slip stiteh OYer the 
P° int - I narrowed one *, knit 6, throw the thread for- 

28th Bow.—Purl. Continue as before alter-1 ward, knit 1, throw the thread forward, knit 6, 
note pattern and purl for 20 rows. | take off 1, without knitting, narrow 1 * Repeat 

47th Bow.—Bike 23rd. Knit the 4 rows form- J this to the end of the needle, knitting last two 
ing the ridge—the 47th being the 1st of the 4. \ stitches plain. 

Then pattern, knitting 9 stitches in place of \ 6th Row.—Pari. 

10, as in last pattern, and 18 rows to the point. \ 7th Row.—Same as 6th. Continue this pat- 
Thia deereasing 1 stitch every pattern of every | tern and purl 10 rows. 

point, and 2 rows to the point, narrows the $ 11th Row.— Same as 28rd of Talma. Knit the 
Talma to fit the neck. Make 14 points deep, 8 \ 4 rows for the ridge same as Talma, narrowing 
points colored for the border, rest white. as before, making collar 6 points deep. 

Fob. thi Collar. —Cast on 252 stitches with Take up the stitches on sides of T&lma and 
the oolored wool. Knit 4 rows, alternate plain j collar. Knit four rows alternate plain and purl 
and purl as in the Talma. : to make a pretty finish. Cord and tasBels of the 

6th Row.—Knit 2 plain. Throw the thread colored wool completes the whole. 


FIRE-SCREEN. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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PATTERNS FOR MARKING. 


This Screen is composed of sky-blue taffeta, < taffeta with some gum. A gold cord must be 
upon which must be placed black velvet applique, s sewed around the edges of the velvet, and also 
according to the engraving which we give be- I around the two outer circles described on the 
low. \ taffeta. The outer edge of the Screen should 

Cut out of your velvet the pattern of flowers l be ornamented with sky-blue moss fringe, and 
you design to use, and then arrange it upon the ' be finished with a small hand of white ivory. 



PATTERNS FOR MARKING. 
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DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE CYPRESS* 


BT MBS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 





Materials. —Carmine paper, pink thread for 
hearts, white seeding, small green calyx, leaves, 
buds, &c. 

Cut an equal number of No. 1 and 2: gum up 
No. 1 in the form of a tube as directed for jes¬ 
samine, fasten on to the petal with gum; make 
the stamen of pink thread, three or four threads 
an inch in length is sufficient, fasten a thin 
piece of wire to it long enough for a stem, touch 
the ends of the thread in gum, and tjien dip it 
in white seeding or corn starch; finish with the 
small green calyx. The buds and leaves can be 
had ready prepared. Branch like example. 


s * Materials fob Making Paper Flowebs.— 
s Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
$ for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 
\ Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
| stamens, pipes, green leaves, oalyx, sprays, cups 
| for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
\ sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Ordert by 
mail punctually attended to . A box, with mate¬ 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


TATTING EDGING. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

Tmb only material required for this work is > being very durable. It is especially adapted for 
No. 12 Six-cord Crochet Cotton. The edging is > trimming children’s trousers, because so strong, 
suitable for the trimmings of under portions of \ Having filled the shuttle with the cotton we 
dress, especially for such as belong to children, > have named, make thirty-two stitohes, draw 
Vox. XXXV.—6 81 
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PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 



these up close, and repeat until you have fire ; the stitches. This forms the pearl when the 
loops. Leave a space of not more than an inch, ^ loop is drawn up; all that is required is that 
and make five more, and so on, for any length $ they should be regular. 

that may be required. These loops having been J There is no doubt that the tatting with the 
thus made, require to be arranged in the form we < pearled edge is much more ornamental than the 
have given, by means of a needle and rather fine \ plain, but it is attended by its own disadvan- 
white cotton. The continuous thread which $ tages. If each pearl is not pulled out carefully 
holds them together does not show, if kept regu- < by the laundress, its beauty is entirely destroyed, 
larly on behind the under parts which are thus 5 Some ladies even take the pains of opening these 
joined together. In our pattern we have given \ with the point of a stiletto, but this involves so 
the pearled edge, but this can be either adopted \ serious a labor that many others are content 
or rejected, according to pleasure. Many ladies > with the simple tatting, which is not subject to 
use the pin in producing this pearl, but a little \ this drawback. 

practice renders this quite unnecessary. It can \ If adopted, the pearl may be introduced at 
bo done equally well by pressing the thumb upon ^ every third or fifth stitch, according to the taste 
the cotton, so as to leave a little interval between s of the worker. 


PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 



BOTTOM OF PETTICOAT. 
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PORT M ONNAIE IN SCARLET AND GOLD 


BT MBS. JAKE W1AV1B. 



Wb give, in the front of the number, two $ cloth. One represents the front and the other 
engravings, each of the full size, for a port- $ the side. The effect, when made up, is very 
monnaie, to be worked with gold laid on scarlet \ pretty. 


NECK-TIE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

Thb winter weather requires a little precau- s easy of execution, and has an extremely good 
tion, to prevent the cold air blowing round the $ effect The pattern is in steel beads, on a black 
neck from producing injurious effects. A pretty > ribbon velvet, about an inch in width, the ends 
Neck-Tie has, therefore, the double recommends- * being finished with a tassel formed of steel 
tion of being both ornamental and useful. The $ beads. It is also extremely pretty for mourn- 
one we have given in our illustration is very > ing, if black beads are substituted for the steeL 
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The lines of beads most be worked close to each ; These little neck-bands are really desirable. The 
other, and the same number of beads must be j length must be arranged according to the taste 
in every line, so as to give perfect regularity. s of the wearer. 


KNITTED UNDER-SLEEVE. 

IT MBS. JAMB HATH. 



We have designed this Under-Sleeve for win- 


\ ter wear, and having knit a pair can testify to 
s their comfort. 

* Materials Required.— 2 os. brown single 

\ zephyr, 1 os. crimson single zephyr, 1 pair steel 
$ knitting needles, common size, 1 pair bone knit- 
\ ting needles, small. ' 

s With the crimson wool, and steel needles, cast 

* on 70 stitches, knit 1 row plain, rib 30 rows like 

* the top of a stocking. Join the brown wool, and 

* with the bone needles knit 60 rows plain. Join 
| the crimson wool, use the steel needles, knit 30 
\ rows, ribbed. Again the brown, knit with the 
\ bone needles 18 rows plain. With the crimson 
< wool knit 30 rows as before. Brown, knit 18 
; rows plain, narrowing 1 stitch at the end of 
s every row. Finish with the crimson wool, knit- 
J ting 80 rows ribbed. This last to fit the wrist. 
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NOVELTIES OP THE MONTH. 
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This novel idea for covering lamp-shades costs * afterward the twine is easily bent into shape, 
little and is easily made. With a piece of cord, > The fourth row must be narrowed to form the 
and some grey, white, or black wool, a little hat \ lower part of the hat, which is oomposed of four 
of the desired shape is soon completed. The trows one above the other; then widen for seven 
cord must be worked over with four loop stitches l rows to form the brim This little toy is orna- 
of the colored wool, and united in a ring; go on I mented by some chenille or ribbon of a bright 
working in a circle for three rows; this is the | color, and turned up at the side with a bow, a 
crown of the hat, which must be begun flat, < few beads, and a feather. 


NOVELTIES OF THE MONTH. 


CAPE ON BLACK NBT. 




WREATH FOR HANDKERCHIEF. EDGING. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tbi Miranda or Shaxspzark. —The mezzotint, in this num¬ 
ber, is engraved from an original picture, painted by 0. W. 
Conarroe, an eminent artist of this city. The subject is 
Miranda, the heroine of “The Tempest;” and the scene that 
in which, after beholding the wreck, she adjures her father 
to calm the storm. The poet makes her say, 

“Oh, I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 

Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dash'd all to pieces. Oh, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls! they perished. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er 
It should the good ship so havo swallow'd, and 
The freighting souls within her.” 

In many respects, Miranda is the best of Shakspeare’s 
female heroines, lovely and womanly as they all are. Mrs. 
Jameson, in hor “Characteristics,'' says of this exquisite 
delineation;—“Had Shakspeare never created a Miranda, 
we should never have been made to feel how completely the 
purely natural and the purely ideal can blend into each 
other.” And she adds:—“ The character of Mlrauda resolves 
itself into the very elements of womanhood. She is beauti¬ 
ful, modest and tender, and she is these only; they comprise 
her whole being, external and internal. Sho is so perfectly 
unsophisticated, so delicately refined, that she is all but 
ethereal. Let us imagine any other woman placed besido 
Miranda—even one of Shakspeoro’s own loveliest and sweet¬ 
est creations—there is not one of them that could sustain 
the comparison for a moment; not one that would not ap¬ 
pear somewhat coarse and artificial when brought into im¬ 
mediate contact with this pure child of nature, this ‘ Evo of 
an Enchanted Paradise.’” And again:—“Not only is she 
exquisitely lovely, being what sho is, but wo are made to 
feel that she could not possibly be otherwise than she is 
pourtrayed. Sho has never beheld one of her own sex: sho 
has never caught from society one imitated or artificial 
grace. The impulses which have come to her, in her en¬ 
chanted solitude, are of heaven and nature, not of the world 
and its vanities.” 

Such a woman Mr. Conarroe has realized on canvas. It 
is not mere beauty, in the common acceptation of the term, 
which is depicted in her face; but there is there also a spirit¬ 
ual loveliness, fall of all purity and truth. What sadness, 
too, what womanly pity! The action of the picture, as a 
composition, is very good. The waves tossing on the shore; 
Miranda's hair blown about by the winds; the black, whirl¬ 
ing clouds overhead; the forked lightning:—all these for¬ 
cibly express the agitation of Nature, which, so to speak, is 
the burden of the play. Mr. Sartain has also done himself 
great credit by the manner in which he has engraved the 
picture for us. 

Lin Subscribers. —In a letter, enclosing two dollars, the 
writer says—“I expect to take your Magazine as long as I 
livo: I think it the best published.” Every year we are 
adding extensively to this list of life subecribers. We have 
names, on our books, that have been receiving the Magazine 
for fifteen or sixteen years. 


A Beautiful Poem. —A lady calls our attention to the fol¬ 
lowing poem, as equally true and beautiful. The sutyeot 
is “Woman’s Lovo.” 

Gome from yenr long, long roving, 

On the sea so wild and rough, 

Come to me tender and loving, 

And I shall be blest enough. 

Of men though you be unforgiven, 

Though priest be unable to shrive, 
m pray till I weary all Heaven, 

If only you come back alive. 

Where your sails have been unfurling, 

What winds have blown on your brow, 

I know not, and ask not, my darling, 

So that you come to me now. 

Sorrowful, sinful and lonely, 

Poor and despised though you be, 

All are nothing, if only 
You turn from the tempter to me. 

Thbxk Beautiful Pictures. —T. Buchankn Bead, the poet- 
painter, has just returned to this city, after an absence of 
several years in Rome, bringing with him several picture* 
of great beauty, which he has painted to fill commissions. 
Among these pictures, “The Spirit of the Waterfall,” bo- 
longing to J. L. Claghorn, Esq., is particularly noticeable. 
It represents a waterfall, with nymphs descending, grace¬ 
fully grouped together; a charming idea, and which is car¬ 
ried out with equal force and beauty. A fortunate man la 
Mr. Claghorn to be the possessor of so superior a chef cT 
ceuvre. Anothor picture is “ Jcphtha’s Daughter,” painted 
for Joseph Harrison, Jr. Both Mr. Harrison and Mr. Clag- 
horn are liberal and Judicious collectors of pictures, fluid 
take deserved pride in their galleries; but neither have any 
gems that excel these by Mr. Read. A third picture is “The 
Ascension of the Innocents,” a picture, that, like the “Trans¬ 
lation of St. Catharine,” breathes on almost divine boauty, 
and could only havo been conceived and executed by Chris¬ 
tian art, never by Pagan. It Is Mr. Read's intention to re¬ 
turn to Rome in the spring. 

Head-Dress: Caul.— Among our fashion embellishments 
is a pretty caul for the head, which any ladyvcan, if sho 
chooses, make for herself; and a description of which, there¬ 
fore, we annex. For the materials take % yard of black 
silk bobinett lace, two yards large crimson and gold silk 
cord, throe yards of long large crimson and gold silk tassela, 
sixteen small crimson and gold silk tassels. Cut a round 
piece ont of the black lace as large as the % yard will allow. 
Sew the cord upon the lace as seen in the design, putting 
the small tassels in the places assigned. Dispose of the long 
tassels, two on one side, one on the othor. Make a narrow 
hem in the edge of the lace, in it run a piece of black elastic. 
Just long enough to fit the knot of hair. This is a very 
pretty head-dress and easily made. Any color cord and 
tassels may be used. Black, crimson, black and gold, blue 
or pink are all beautiful. 

A Word for Hoops.—T he gentlemen, who amuse them¬ 
selves at the expense of ladies’ hoops, should read the fol- 


- I lowing, which we take from an exchange paper. “Lately, 

Our Supper Pattern.— We think this the best affair of ^ one of a party of girls who ware fishing off the Hackensack 
its kind ever published In a Magazine. For next month, s (N. J.) bridge, fell into the water, and as the current was 
however, we have something even handsomer. Recollect, s very strong would undoubtedly have been drowned, had not 
one ef thc*o colored patterns is to be given, in every num- £ the expansion of her hoops and clothing kept her above the 
bar, this year. $ water until assistance reached her.” 
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Th* WiDDDio DUS8Z8 of THi Duohess of Malakoff.— \ “Of Such ig THi Kctqdoii of Heaten.”—O ne of our sulr 
Our fair readers, generally, are aware that Peliasler, the \ ecrlbers writes to us, in the following vein, respecting the 
French general who captured Sebastopol, and who, on that $ mezzotint, ‘‘The Lily,” published in our last number:— 
account, was created Duke of Malakoff, has lately been get- < “Your beautiful frontispiece, in the December number, is 
ting married. The French and English newspapers are full j my apology for addressing you at this time. You say It is 
of descriptions of tho magnificent dresses prepared for the 5 beautiful; it is more than beautiful, it is holy! As I gaze 
bride. No ©rent of a similar character, has, for a long time, \ on it, my soul is stirred with a deeper feeling than tho mere 
excited so vast a degree of interest in the fhshionable circles l love of tho beautiful, for memory points backward through 
of Paris. The trousseau was a present from the Empress to \ the vista of departed years, and this lovely emblem of la¬ 
the bride, and all the principal articles contained in it were l noconce, beauty, and truth, bounds into life before me. I 
•elected and made under her Majesty’s superintendence. The \ almost hear the echo of a fairy footfall: the largo, grey 
following is a description of a few of the bridal dresses:— \ dreamy eyes, which bear in their silent depths, so little of 

A robe of white taffety with hands of cerulean-blue taffety \ earth, so much of Heaven, are looking straight into my own, 
laid on so as to form broad stripes. The blue bands were $ as the pinafore of wild blossoms, gathered for ‘ Mamma,’ is 
cut oat in scallops, and. edged with bine velvet, at the ex- i> emptied on my lap, wftile ono tiny hand still clasps the pure 
trams margin of which there was a row of white blonde. ^ white lily which brother gave. But our Lily drooped and 
The corsage and sleeves were ornamented in the same style; s failed. The death angel slowly furled his white wing, and 
the sleeves being in the pagoda form, with the bands of bine $ gathered the spirit of onr loved one to its warm embrace, 
silk running transversely. Another dress consisted of three \ Sadly we crossed tho baby hands on the tliroblcss bosom, 
skirts; the first being of emerald-green velvet, the second of \ with tho faded memento of a brother’s love tightly clasped 
green satin of a hue paler than that of the velvet, and the { there; and wo made her bod under the cherry tree she had 
third of taffety of a still lighter shade. The two upper skirts s loved so well, whero in summer the robin carols always his 
were cut out in deep vandykos, and edged with a narrow s sunset song; and on the flowers which blossom there, are 
black lace set on in slight fullness. The corsago was low, $ bright drops which are not dew. And yet wo monrn not, 
and had a borthe formed of the throe materials composing s for we know that onr Lily blooms in tho crystal waters of 
the skirts—via: velvet, satin, and silk, disposed in folds, v the great golden river of life. Verily of such is tho kingdom 
Another drees was of jonquillo colored silk. Tho skirt had $ of heaven!” 

no less than eighteen narrow flounces cut out at the edges, s There aro thousands of mothers, all over this bcAutifal 
The corsage was high and plain, and fastened up the front ' land, who echo this lament and rejoice in these hopes. Oh! 
by a row of topaz buttons. The sleeves wore formed of four ^ how terrible would death be to the parent, if there was no 
frills cut out at tho edges. A shawl of black lace lined with s eternity, no life beyond the grave. The blessed expectation 
white silk was intended to be worn with this dross. An- i of meeting our lost little ones, in a brighter and hotter land, 
other dress was a robe of mauve-colored velours epingle, ^ is all that sustains the sorrowing mother, when the coffin-lid 
trimmed all round the edge of the skirt with quilles of black s closes over her child, and the dear face Is hid away forever 
velvet, terminating in points, and rising to the height of tho ' on this, earth. Thank God for tho words!—“ Of such is the 
knees. These quilles were finished with an edging of nar- j kingdom of heaven.” 
row black lace. The corsage and the pagoda sleeves were s 

ornamented with the same trimming. A bow of black vel- * Bronze Wore foe the Capitol.— Messrs. Archer, Warner 
vet, edged with black lace, was fixed on the left side of the $ 4 Miskey, of this city, have just finished a bronxe bolus- 
iraist, the ends descending nearly to the feet. s Capitol extension at Washington, which, we 

Two of the Duchess’s robes de chambre were remarkable s mfty sa ^ e ^ aasert > ranks foremost in the world among works 
for novelty of style. One was of rich figured plush, having $ of art of a simiIar kind * lnBtead of 8tiff banisters to support 
an elegant running design figured in violet and black on a ^ ra ^’ a 8 raco ^nl pattern is employed, in which a nim a l s 
white ground. The corsage had a small pelerine, trimmed s and birds aro introduced in a scroll-work of fruits and 
with violet and black chenille fringe. This robe was lined \ flowers * Al1 the8 ° are American and modolod from Nature, 
throughout with white satin, and edged all round with » | ^ k impossible to convey, in words, any idea of the fidelity 
broad band of plain violet plush. Tho other robe de cham- ! of thIa ox< l ui8ito ^alr. An eagle, with oxtended wings, is, 
bre—or, as it may more properly be called, robe de matin- S P erhft P 8 > *0 mo8t bribing figure; and next to this a stag 
wma in tho stylo of Louis XVI, and composed of very rich cn,shin 8 a rattlesnake. Architects, who have careftdly 
white silk. Trie fullness was gathered in at the back in l 8tudled tbo be8t Mreen9 > ga tC8 » and other master-pieces in 
very largo plaits, and the robe was open in front, with \ in ® ar0 j*’ 8ay ** thk balustrade equals any simi- 

broad rerera of pansy-colored velvet. Tho corsage was trim- $ ** tWng abroad * _ 

med with two broad bands of velvet, and the sleeves were £ . _ 

loose at the ends, wi th broad revere. \ Aimci *° Consumptive People.-Dt. Hall, of the Journal 

One of the ball droesoe was of white tulle, with three \ of nealth > “y* to his consumptive friends:-“ You want air, 
skirts, each trimmed with an exceedingly broad ruche of not physic; you want ftir ’ not “Seated air; you want 
tofle edged with black lace. This new style of ruche is * nntritlon * 8Uch “ P lent J of moat and bread will give, and 
called the Herisson. The three skirts were gathered up by $ they al ° De; phyiic hft * 00 nutrimont i ** ** can- 

bouquets of roses. A bow, with long ends of white sarcenet > DOt you; monlwy Cap€ra in a gymnasium cannot cure 
ribbon, edged with rod velvet, fixed the lowest bouquet to * y °^ cannot cure you. If you want to get 

^ < l | t n } well, go in for beef and outdoor air , and do not be deluded 

Among Uh> DooWi Jewel, there wu a megnlfleent ^ toto the graee b,-.dTerttoment certiflcU..- 
parure, consisting of plaques of diamonds, attached one to s __ 

another by small links of pearls. Suspended from each $ A 0oSTLT BRES8—Tho Empress Eugenie has just pur- 
dorter of diamond, km a long pear peerl. Another ex- $ „ 019 drM * ln P° lnt d ’ Alencon P vcn b T «>• cl‘7 of 
(juMte pernro comrtetod of diemomta, tope« 8 , poorle, »od ?° a9n * th l' lu °‘ of Lo “ fa XVI - °“ hor »“* * h9 "> " irt * 
aneroid, mounted In tho form of doldeo Thle porure con- * 1x11, 8 XV ' 1,19 Em r’ rc “ ,,M P ald tho 1Qm «f ten thonund 

■Mod of o wreath for the hair and a booqnet do corrago. > donan ’ for th ° dr9M ’ which hM a ,rain of tw0 y“ n, » »”<i» 
^ ^ J quarter In length, and Is covered with birds, and trees, and 

!j emblematical figures of all kinds. We have seen lace dresses, 
Taft* nr Duxes.—A badly dressod woman does injustico to jj at weddings in this city, worth five or six thousand dollars; 
fcwpalf. > but ten thousand, os yet, is a figure above republicans. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ax Editor’s Opinion. —Ouo of the craft, who baa retired 
from business, writes to us as follows—“In selling my paper, 
however, I do not mean to part company with ‘ Peterson.’ 
My better half made it a condition precedent to the sale, 
that 1 should become a subscriber for your Magazine; and 
in order to keep peace in the family, I have concluded to 
send on for the Magazine for her. I hare also secured you 
seven other names and send herewith tan dollars.” 

Tbi Dollar Newspaper. —We call attention to the adver¬ 
tisement of this excellent family paper—the best, we think, 
published in Philadelphia—but especially to the liberal offer 
of one thousand dollars in premiums to persons getting up 
dubs. For $2,60, cash in advance, the “Dollar Newspaper” 
and “ Peterson" can be had for one year. Remit, in such 
eases, to Charles J. Peterson, 306 Cbesnut St., Philadelphia. 

Bung Satirical. —Curb your tendency to be satirical 1 It 
is easier, often, to say a cruel thing, than a kind one; and 
is, therefore, no credit, not even to your intellect. Re loved, 
rather than feared I 


REYIRW OF NEW BOOKS. 5 

History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the \ 
Groat. By Thomas Carlyle, hi four volumes. Vols. I. and ij 
II. Nero York: Harper d Brothers. The peculiarities of \ 
Carlyle’s writings are well known to the reading public, s 
The author of “ Sartor Roeartus” has the merit, rare among j; 
literary men of this genet ation, not only of clothing his ^ 
thoughts in a style of his own, but of stamping the thoughts ^ 
themselves with distinctive features. It is true that his j> 
English is an English unknown to the good old standards \ 
of the tongue, a barbarous Jargon against which every honest $ 
critic ought to protest. But, what with the eccentricities of ^ 
his verbal style, and what with the almost Sardonic power s 
of his irony, Carlyle, at least, fixes the reader’s attention, { 
which many writers flail to do, who are purists of the first ^ 
water. The work now before us, for example, Is profoundly ^ 
interesting. The first volume is devoted chiefly to the early $ 
history of the Prussian dynasty, and is full of those pano- \ 
ramie views, in giving which Carlyle excels all other writers. ^ 
King and Kaiser, Margrave and Elector. Knight and Bishop ^ 
piu« before the reader, like spectres conjured up by the hand s 
of some potent magician. In no other work, that wo have ^ 
perused, do we find such vivid pictures of feudal Germany. J; 
It was said of Kean’s acting, that it was reading Shakespeare \ 
by flashes of lightning; and Carlyle’s Frederick is reading s 
the Teutonic middle ages in the same way. Tho second \ 
volume brings us down to more modern times; but is not ;» 
less graphic and interesting. It comprises tho thirteen years \ 
of Prussian history, which preceded the death of Frederick t 
the Great’s father, a monarch whom most writers have either s 
misunderstood, or misrepresented, but whom Carlylo exnlts \ 
almost Into a hero. Wo shall await the appearance of the ' 
remaining two volumes with no little eagerness, and hope $ 
they will not be so long forthcoming as Macauley’s promised \ 
ones, which, If report speaks truly, have been bought off $ 
by the Hanoverian dynasty, for a peerage. s 

The Four Sisters. By Frederika Bremer. 1 vol~, 12 mo. i; 
T. B. Frierson <6 Brothers. We do not think this novel s 
inferior, as a work of art, even to the best of Mias Bremer’s $ 
earlier fictions; and having said this, what more can we say \ 
in its praise? There is so much exceptionable literature ^ 
printed in these times, that ft parent hardly knows whftt new ^ 
book to introduce into the household. To “ The Four Sisters,’’ ^ 
however, no exception can be taken. It is deeply interest- 
ing; is full of instruction; abounds in capital pictures of ^ 
Swedish life; and breathes a pure moral atmosphere that in- •* 
sensibly refines and spiritualizes the reader. A small edition jj 
was published, a year or two ago, under the name of “ Hertha." 5 


Palestine, Past and Present. By Rev. Henry 8. Osborne* 
A. M. 1 vol-, 8 vo. Philadelphia: James Challen d Sons . 
This is an elegant royal-octavo volume, containing over fivs 
hundred pages, and embellished with numerous beautiful 
engraviugs, colored and plain. The work is the result of 
recent researches in Palestine and a portion of Syria, and 
embraces the natural, scientific, classical and historical fea¬ 
tures of the Holy Land, identifying and illustrating many 
Scriptural passages hitherto unnoticed. The engravings are 
from original designs and drawings, the latter of which were 
taken on the spots they represent They give an excellent 
idea of the scenery of Palestine, its cities villages, architec¬ 
ture. birds, flowers, Ac., Ac. A map of the Holy Land accom¬ 
panies the work. The volume appears at an opportune 
season, as it will make an appropriate and elegant Christinas 
gift It will be a valuable companion to “The City of the 
Great King," published by the same house. 

The Modem Cook; a Practical Guide to Che Culinary Art 
in all its Branches. By Charles Clin* Francatelli. With 
Sixty-two Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson A Brothers. This is a work of a higher class than 
such compilations generally are. It comprises, in addition 
to English cookery, tho most approved systems of French, 
Italian and German cookery; and is indispensable, therefore, 
to hotel-keepers, confectioners, And private families that wish 
to keep flrst-rate tables. The publishers have issued it in a 
stylo corresponding to its merits. There are numerous en¬ 
gravings of ornamental dishes, which will be found of groat 
value, especially in country localities, where professional 
cooks cannot be got, as in a large city, at a moment’s notice. 
No fashionable entertainment onght to be undertaken, we 
should think, without Francatclli's cook-book. 

Judge Haliburton’s Yankee Stories. With Illustrations. 
Two volumes complete in one. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, 
d Brothers. The wit and drollery of Judge Haliburton, when 
writing, as in this work, under his soubriquet of “ Sam Slick,** 
have never been surpassed. The sketches are all short, so 
that the book may be taken up, read for a few minutes, and 
then laid down without breaking the continuity of tho text. 
We do not know a more certain specific to cure the “blues'* 
than these Yankee Stories of “Sam Slick." The volumo is 
handsomely illustrated. 

Jack and Harry; or, Pictures for the Young. By Mary 
and John Hmoitt. 1 vol. Boston: J. E. Tilton d Oo. This 
is a small quarto, elegantly printed on cream-colored paper, 
illustrated with numerous superior engravings, and bonnd 
neatly in embossed cloth. The story is intended for children, 
and, like ail stories by the Howitts, is admirably adapted for 
its purpose. We consider it one of the most appropriate 
Christmas books that has been published this year. 

The Ministry of Life. By Maria Louisa Charles worth. 1 
vol., 12mo. New York: D. Appleton d Oo. A religious 
fiction, adapted for young persons about entering life; and 
from the pen of an author who has already won for herself a 
circlo of warm, admiring friends. Tho volume appears op¬ 
portunely, for it wonld make an excellent Christmas or New- 
Year’s gift. Two elegant steel embellishments adorn the book- 

Self-Made Men. By Charles C. B. Seymour. 1 vol n 12sso. 
New York: Harper d Brothers. In this neat volume we 
have about sixty biographies, the subjects being all seltmade 
men, Gen. Andrew Jackson heading the catalogue, and 
George Stephenson concluding it. Numerous graphic wood 
engravings, all portraits, embellish the book. Wo commend 
it as a capital work to put into the hands of boys. 

Gerald Nod. By the author of “ Louis’ School-days.” 1 
vol., 12mo. New York: D. Appleton d Cb. All who have read 
the former work by this author, will hasten, we know, to pur¬ 
chase “ Gerald Noel." The Appletons hare issued tho volnm* 
in their usual neat style. 
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The Autocrat of the Breakfasttabie. By Oliver Wendell \ 
Hoi uses. With Illustrations by Hoppin. 1 vol.,12mo. Dot \ 
Cm: Phillips, Sampson d Ob. This is one of the best books t 
•r«r written by an American. We use no hyperbole either \ 
alien we say this. It is genial, racy, full of acute thoughts ^ 
on life and literature, and written in a terse, idiomatic style. £ 


add the milk, and let it go on boiling till quite tender, keep* 
ing it stirred to prevent burning. If cinnamon is used, boil 
it with the milk, and remove it when the rice is sufficiently 
done: if essence of almonds be used for flavoring, it may be 
dropped among the sugar; when the rice milk is cold, put it 
in a glass dish or china bowl. Beat up the egg whites and 


Now eloquent, now witty, now shrewd, now humorous, now 
pathetic, but never dull. The “ Autocrat" Is a man after our 
own heart, with whom it would delight us to breakfast every 
day. Uis volume is one of the very few that we have read 
oT >r a second time. We keep it by us on our library table, 
to dip into, whenever we get a moment of leisure, sure to 
And some striking thought, neatly expressed, wherever we 
tnrn. The publishers do not exaggerate, when they assert, 
im the advertisement, that the work will take its place with 
tlnae of the few humorists, whom the world agrees to call 
great. We cannot closo this hasty notice, without giving 
oar hearty praise to the manner in which Hoppin has Illus¬ 
trated it: the sketch of “The Landlady's Daughter*’ alone, is 
enough to make a reputation. 

Woodstock. By the author of il Waverley” 2 volt. Boston: 
Ticlnor d Fields. These comprise the forty-first and forty- 
st-coud volumes of the now famous *• Household Edition" of 
Scott's novels. In type and paper they are so unexception¬ 
able. that every person, who desires a good copy of these 
worbl-rrnowned fictions, should avail themselves of the 
present opportunity; for it will be impossible for any future 
publishers, no matter what expenses they incur, to excel 
this exquisite duodecimo edition. 

MarryatCs Complete Works. 1 vol-, 8 ro. PhUada: T. B. 
JHerron d Brothers .—A handsome, yet cheap edition of Mar- 
rput has long been wanted; and here we have it, in doublo- 
tvtuuiu octavo, on good paper and with clear typography. 


PARLOR GAMES. 

Tax Lswtxil —The company must form In two rows oppo¬ 
site to, and facing each other, leaving room for the Lawyer 
U> pass up and down between them. 

When all are seated, the one who personates the Lawyer 
will ask a question or address a remark to ono of the per- 
present, either standing before the person addressed, or 
calling his name. The one spoken to is not to answer, but 
the one sitting opposite to him must reply to the question. 
The object of the Lawyer is to make either the one he speaks 
to answer him, or the ono that should answer, to keep silent, 
therefore he should be quick in harrying from one to an¬ 
other with his questions, taking them by surpriso, and no¬ 
ticing those who are tho most inattentive. No one must be 
allowed to remind another of their turn to speak. When 
the Lawyer has succeeded in either making one speak that 
should not, or finding any that did not answer when they 
should, they must exchange places with each other, and the 
on* caught becomes Lawyer. 

This game will be found quite amusing if conducted with 
spirit. 

Fterce Buma-Miic.—In this game, instead of blindfolding 
one of the players, his hands are tied behind him, and in 
that difficult way he must endeavor to catch one of his com¬ 
panions, who must, when caught, submit to the same re¬ 
straint. 

ORNAMENTAL DISHES FOR 8UPPER-TABLE. 

Bice Froth .—A cheap and ornamental dish. For one-third 


^ sugar, to a froth, cover the rice with it, and stick bits of 
S raspberry Jam over the top. 

\ Almond Cream .—Put a pint of milk with a pint of cream 
> and a small bit of lemon peel into a stew pan to boil very 
^ gently for twenty minutes. In the meantime blanch and 
^ pound very fine three ounces of sweet almonds and half an 
$ ounce of bitter almonds. Next take the milk and cream 
% from the fire, into which (while hot) stir the pounded 
almonds, the yolks of two or three eggs, and clarified sugar 
^ enough to sweeten it. Then pot the whole into a colander, 
s and with a wooden spoon rub and squeeze it well through. 
$ Let this be done a second time. Then add two ounces of well 

[ clarified isinglass. Have the mould ready to ice, pour the 
cream into it, and when set, turn it out in the samo way as 
$ any other Jelly. 

t Creme a la Mode .—Put half a pound of white sugar into 
I your glass or china dish, with two good sited glasses of whits 
wine, the peel and Juice of one large lemon, or two small 
% ones. Dissolve an ounce of Isinglass in half a pint of water, 
$ strain it hot upon the above, and, by degrees, add a pint and 
$ a half of good cream; stir till cold. It will keep three or 
s four days, but it is best made the day before you want it. 


l 

i 


Half this quantity makes a good sized dish. It is very 
pretty turned out of a mould, or may be cut up with cus¬ 
tard glasses. This is a general favorite with all those who 
have once tasted it. 

Lemon Cream .—Take a quart of lemonade made very 
sweet, strain it, and put It in a saucepan on the fire. Add 
the yolks of eight eggs well beaten, and stir it always one 
way till It is of a proper thickness. Serve it in custard 
glasses or in a cream dish. To make the lemonade—Dis¬ 
solve five ounces of loaf sugar in two pints of boiling water, 
having previously, with part of the sugar, rubbed the yellow 
rind of a lemon; then add the Juice of three lemons. Some 
persons put the lemons and sugar into a Jug, and pour the 
boiling water upon them. 

Wine Jelly.—To a quart of white wine put a pound of 
lump sugar, which is first reduced to a syrup. Dissolve an 
ounce and a half of isinglass In a little water; strain it and 
mix while warm, with the syrup also warm. When it is 
nearly cold pour the wine into It, stirring it well, and for 
some little time after. Pour into your mould, or leave it to 
be cut up the noxt day into Jelly glasses. A little cochineal 
added gives it a beautiful appearance. This is a most deli¬ 
cious jelly, and very soon and easily made. 

Jaumange .—Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in a pint and 
a half of water, cut into it the rind of two lemons; strain; 
then add the yolks of four eggs well beaten. Let it have 
one boil np, and then pat In the jaice of two good sized 
lemons. Sweeten to your taste, and If yon want it a very 
deep color, add a little saffron. Stir till nearly cold, and 
then pnt into tho mould or glasses. This makes a very 
pretty, very nice, and very inexpensive dish for a supper. 

Snow-Balls, a Pretty little Dish at a Juvenile Supper .— 
Boil two onnees of Patna rice in a pint and a half of new 
milk, a little cinnamon and pounded sugar. Flavor with 
essence of ratafia. When the rice is quite soft, take out the 
cinnamon and put the rice in teacups. Let it remain until 
cold; then turn them ont on a dish and pour a custard over 
them, (made with the yolks of throe eggs,) and on the top of 


of a pound of rice, allow one quart of new milk; the whites > each ball put a little preserve. 

uf three eggs; three ounces of loaf sugar, finely pounded; a * To Make Blanc Mange .—One pint of milk, half an ounce 
stick of cinnamon, or eight or ten drops of almond flavoring, ^ of Isinglass or half a sixpenny packet of gelatine, boiled a 
and a quarter of a pound of raspberry Jam. Boil the rice, J quarter of an hour; add loaf sugar, and flavor to taste, strain, 
ia a plot, or rather lees of water; when the water is absorbed, ' and turn out when perfectly cold. 
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ODB COO K-B O 0 K. 


OUR COOK-BOOK. $ 

PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” \ 

t 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by s 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District s 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District <> 
of Pennsylvania.] $ 

s 

These receipt* have all been tested, either bp the author s 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, toe shall give \ 
several receipts, in various departments; and Use whole, at Use s 
end of Use year , will be found to make the most complete cook- s 
book ever published. $ 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. \ 

As a preliminary, we give the following table of weights ^ 
and measures: * 


} Eggs, - 

-10 eggs are equal to 

1 pound. 

$ Brown sugar, powdered, 1 pound 2 ounces 


1 quart. 

^ White sugar, powdered, 1 pound 

u 

1 quart. 

£ Loaf sugar, broken, 

• 1 pound 

u 

1 quart. 

^ Butter, when soft, 
Indian meal, • 

• 1 pound 


1 quart. 

-1 pound 2 ounces 


1 quart. 

s Wheat flour, - 

-1 pound 

tt 

1 quart. 


A glassful of any liquid, (unloss the size and sort of glasa 
is specially designated,) always means a wineglassful. 

4 large tablospoonfhls are equal to % gill. 

8 “ “ « 1 gill. 

16 “ « u V* Pi'it. 

A common sized wineglass holds M K* 11 - 

A common sized tumbler holds % pint. 

We give, next, a bill of fare for a large and elegant supper 
table, with an engraving showing how to arrange the dishes. 
The bill of fare is very full, so that if all the dishes cannot 
be procured, others may be substituted. 


•jCaouojpqjuoo 


'£ioaopoojuoo 



Plates should be placed around the table for each guest: 
also, three glasses beside each plate, for lemonade, wine, Ac. 
A side-table should contain extra plates, spoons, Ac., Ac., 
also, pitchers of water, and extra dishes. On another table 
onps for chocolate or coffee may be set out, to be ready for 
persons who do not drink wine. 


Boned Turkey. 
Lobster, dressed. 
Ham. 


BILL Of FARB. 

Candied Oranges. 
Candied Qrapea 


j Beef Tongues, jellied, 
s Beef a la mode. 

$ Chicken Salad. 

;» Pickled Oysters. 

J 

j; Oyster Pates. 

> Terrapin. 

< Boiled Oysters. 

\ Chicken Croquette. 

^ Fried Oysters, 

' Stewed Oyeters. 


Bon-bons. 

French Secrets. 
Dragees Portugeses. 
Candied Almonds. 
Fruits a la Crenio. 
Dragees a la Vanille. 

Almond Cream. 
Vanilla Cream. 
Peach Cream. 
Strawberry Cream. 
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Lemon Cream. 

Charlotte a la Romo. Orange Water Ice. 

Jelly Cake. Biscuit Glace. 

Jelly, of Calves' Feet. Punch a la Romaine. 

Ambrosia. Champagne Frappe a la Glace. 

Blase Mange. 

Trait Cakes. Coffee. 

Meringues. Chocolate. 

sours. 

Observations on Soups. —When you make any kind of sonp, 
particularly portable, vermicelli, or brown gravy soup, or 
any other that has herbs or roots in It, always observe to lay 
the meat in the bottom of your pan, with a good lump of 
batter. Cut the herbs and roots into small pieces, and lay 
them over the meat; cover it close, and set it over a very 
alow lire: it will draw all the virtue out of the roots and 
herbs, turn it to a good gravy, and give the sonp a very dif¬ 
ferent flavor than if you first put it in water. When yonr 
gravy is almost dried up, fill the pan with water; when It 
begins to boil, take off the fat, and follow tho directions of 
your receipt for whatever sort of soup you aro making. 

Cblf* Head Soup. —Procure a calf’s head, wash it well, 
and let it stand in salt and water two or three hours: then 
soak it in fresh water. Put It on to boll, and when the 
meat will separate from the bone, take it off. Strain tho 
broth; cut the meat in small pieces, and add it to the broth. 
Then season with sweet marjoram, sage, thyme, sweet basil, 
pepper, salt, mace, and cloves. Take one pound of suet, 
and two pounds of veal, chopped fine, and with sufficient 
bread crumbs and seasoning as above, make some forcemeat 
ball, and fry them in bntter; make also some small dump¬ 
lings, with a little flour, butter, and water: add the dump¬ 
lings, the forcemeat bolls, two or three eggs, chopped fine, a 
spoonful of browned flour, and as much wino as you think 
fit, to the soup. 

Almond Soup. —Take a neck of veal, and tho scrag end of 
a neck of mutton, chop them in small pieces, pat them In a 
large pan; ent in a turnip with a blado or two of mace, and 
five quarts of water: set it over the fire, and lot It boil gently 
till it is reduced to two quarts, then strain it through a hair 
sieve Into a clear pot, and put in six ounces of almonds, 
blanched, and beat fine; half a pint of thick cream, and as 
much pepper as you please. Have ready three small rolls, 
the visa of a tea-cup, (if larger, they will not look well, and 
will drink up too much of the soup.) Blanch a few almonds, 
cut them lengthwise, stick them all over the rolls, and pat 
the roll in yonr soup tureen; then pour the soup upon the 
roll. 

Brawn Onion Soup. —Skin and cut in slices six large 
enioas; fry them In bntter till they are a nice brown and 
very tender, then lay them on a hair-sieve to draw oat the 
butter. When drained, put them in a pot with five quarts 
of boiling water, boil them one hour, and stir frequently; 
•hen add pepper and salt to your liking, with some crumbs 
of bread rubbed through a cullender; stir it well to keep it 
from being in lumps, and boil it two hours more. Ten 
minutes before you serve the soup, beat the yolks of two 
eggs with two spoonfuls of vinegar, and a little of the soap, 
aad pour it into the remainder of the sonp by degrees, stirring 
It all the time one way. If you choose, you can add a few 
(doves. This is a floe soup, and will kesp three or four days. 

risH. 

Observations on Fish. —When yon dress any kind of fish, 
wash them clean, dry them well with a cloth, and dust them 
with flour, or rub them with egg and bread crumbs. Always 
have yonr lard boiling hot before you put in your fish to fry, 
aad as soon as they are done, lay them on a dish to drain 
before yon serve them. Boiled fish should always be rubbed 
mnfoJly with a little vinegar before they are put into the 


water. Boil ell kinds of fish very slowly, and when they 
will leave the bone, they are dene enough. 

5 God's Head and Shoulders. —Take out the gills and the 
$ blood clean from the bone, wash the head very clean, rub 
£ over it a little salt, and a glass of cider vinegar. When yonr 
j* water boils, throw in a good handfnl of salt, with a glass of 
s vinegar; put in yonr fish and let it boll gently for half an 
$ hour—if a large fish let it boil gently three-quarters of an 
s hoar. Take it np very carefully, strip the skin nicely off, 
i set before a brisk fire, dredge it over with flour, and baste it 
^ well with butter. When the froth begins to rise, strew over 
v it some nice fine white bread crumbs; yon must keep bast- 
s ing it all the time, to make it froth well. When it is a nice 
$ white brown, dish it up, and garnish it with a lemon, cat in 

< slices, and a few fried oysters. 

\ Sauce for Cods He a d * Procure a nice lobster, throw it 
s into boiling water, with a handful of salt, and boil it half an 
s hour, or longer if necessary. If tlje lobster has eggs, pound 
$ them exceedingly fine in a marble mortar, and put them into 
v half a pound of good melted butter. Then take tho meat 
s out of yonr lobster, cut it in small pieces, and put it in your 
$ batter, with a spoonful of lemon pickle, and the same quan- 
s tity of walnut catchup, a slice off an end of a lemon, one or 
s two slices of horse-radish, as much ground mace ns will lie 
£ on a sixpence, and salt and oayenne pepper to yonr liking, 
s Boil all together one minute, take oat the lemon and liorso- 
\ radish, and serve the sauce in a sauce boat. 

$ Black Fish—Stewed. —After tho fish are cloaned and pre- 
s pared, score them, and fill the incisions with a dressing of 
s bread and bntter, pepper, salt, and p&rsloy. Put them into 
\ a pint of water, and let them stow twenty minutes; then 
\ pour over them half a bottle of claret, and stew them ten 
s minutes longer. This quantity of wine is proper for two 
v fish of about three pounds each. If you choose you may 
\ add bntter to the wine. 

i Baked Fish. —When you bake a fish, stuff it with bread 

> and sweet herbs, season the outside with cayenne pepper, 

< turn the tail into tho mouth, and tie it. Then lay the fish 
$ on a stick in your bake pan, floor it well, and lay some 
| pieces of batter on it. Half an hour will bako a small fish. 

> MS ATS. 

| Meats Roast and Boded, <6c .—A great deal of care and 
\ niceness is requisite in boiling meats. Your copper should 
' be very clean, and well tinned. All meats should be boiled 
i; slowly; to boil them fast hardens tho outsido before the in- 
s side is warm, and discolors the moat. For instance, a leg of 
s veal of twelve pounds weight will require three hours and a 
$ half boiling—the slower it boils the whiter and plumper it 
£ will be. When you boil mntton or beef, observe to dredge 
$ them well with flour before you put them into the kettle of 
^ cold water; keep it covered, and tako off the scum. Mutton 
s and beef do not require so much boiling, but veal, pork, or 
t lamb are not wholesome if they are not boiled enough. A 
| leg of pork will require half an hour more of boiling than a 
s leg of veal of tho same weight. Yon must allow an hour for 
I; every four pounds weight of beef or mutton. The best way 
s is to put your meat in when the water is cold. A leg of 
j lamb of four pounds weight will require an hour and a half 
$ boiling. 

$ When you nmst any kind of moat, it is a very good way 
s to put a little salt and water in yonr dripping-pan, baste 
$ your meat with It, let it dry, then dnst it well with floor and 
s baste it with fresh bntter, It makes yonr meat a better 
s color. When you roast any kind of wild fowl, be careful to 
5 keep up a clear, brisk fire; roast them a light brown, hut 
‘ not too much: it is a great fault to roast them till the gravy 
^ runs out of them, it takes off the fine flavor. Tame fowls 
£ require more roasting; they are a long time before they are 
S thoroughly heated, and must be frequently basted to keep 
np a strong froth—it makes them rise better, and attain a 
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finer color. Pigs and geese should be roasted before a good 
fire, and turned quick. 

Beefsteaks — Broiled. —Procure steaks about half an inch 
thick, from off a rump of beet Have a clear fire, rub your 
gridiron well with beef suet, and when it is hot, lay your 
steaks on it, and let them broil until they begin to brown— 
then turn them, and when the other side is equally brown, 
lay them on a hot dish, with a slice of butter between every 
steak; sprinkle a little pepper and salt over them, and let 
them stand two or three minutes; then slice a small onion 
(as thin as possible) into a spoonful of water, lay your steaks 
on the gridiron again, keep turning them until they are 
sufficiently cooked—put them on a dish, ponr the water and 
onion among them, and send them to the table. 

Beefsteaks — Fried. —Cut your steaks as for broiling, put 
them into a stew pan with a good l*np of butter; set them 
over a slow fire, and keep turning them till the butter be¬ 
comes a thick, white gnyry, then pour it into a bowl, and 
add more butter to the steaks. When almost done enough, 
pour all the gravy into the bowl, put more butter into your 
pan, and fry the steaks a light brown over a quick fire. 
Then take them out of the pan, put them into a hot dish, 
slice an onion amoug them—put a small portion of ouion 
into the gravy and pour it hot upon the steaks. Half a 
pound of butter will be a sufficient quantity for quite a 
large dish of steaks. 

Beef— Stewed. —Put a little water in the pot in which you 
intend to stew your beef; adding an onion cut fine, plenty of 
carrots, turnips, and potatoes cut in slices—pepper and salt; 
put the meat in and cover it close. Let it stew gently until 
it is done enough. then pour off the gravy and let the meat 
brown. Skim the fat from the gravy, and thicken it Dish 
the meat and vegetables, and pour the hot gravy over them. 

Beefsteaks. —Fry your steaks in butter till they become 
of a fine brown color, then odd to tlu m half a pint of water, 
an onion sliced, a spoonful of waluut catchup, a little caper ] 
liquor, some pepper and salt—and cover them close with a 
dish, and let them stew gently. When sufficiently cooked, 
thicken the gravy with flour and butter, and serve up the 
steaks. 

MADS DI8HKB. 

Observations on Made Dishes. —In the brown made dishes 
take special care no fat is on the top of the gravy, but skim 
H clean off. If you use wine, put it in some time before 
your dish is ready, to take off tho rawness. When you use 
fried forcemeat balls, put them on a sieve to drain the fat 
from them, and never let them boil in your sauce—it will 
give them a greasy look, and soften them; the best way is ] 
to put them in after your meat is dished up. Tou may use < 
mushrooms, artichokes, capers, and forcemeat balls in almost 1 
every made dish. ; 

Beef—Stewed. —Procure a round of beef weighing about \ 
six pounds. As soon as it comes from market rub it with \ 
pepper, salt and some allspice. Have ready the pot in which j 
you intend to stew the beef, and see that it is well heated. ; 
Put in the beei; and brown it, stewing it with two or three | 
chopped onions. Boil some carrots separately, and add them \ 
to the beef as soon as they are soft. Put in some skinned s 
tomatoes about one hour and a half before dishing the beef. S 
Pour enough water over the beef to cover it, and dredge it ' 
occasionally with a little brown flour. If you prefer to have s 
your beef stuffed, it is better to do it the day previous to I; 
cooking it, as the seasoning passes more thoroughly through. \ 

Artificial Turtle Forcemeat. — Take one pound of the fat s 
of a loin of veal, the same quantity of lean, with six boned $ 
anchovies; beat them in a mortar, and season with mace, red s 
pepper, salt, a little shred parsley, some juice of lemon, and s 
three or four spoonfuls of Madeira wine. Mix the whole $ 
well together, and make it into little balls; dust the balls i 
with some fine flour, and put them in your dish to stew < 
about half an hour before you serve it up. } 


PASTRY, SC., SC. 

Observations on Pies. —Raised pies should have a quick 
oven. Light paste requires a moderate oven. Tarts that 
are iced require a slow oven. 

Mince Pies. —Procure about five pounds of a piece of beef 
called the sticking piece—also a beefs tongue, and boil both 
very tender; have ready five pounds of good suet—five 
pounds of apples, (pared and cored,) four pounds of sugar, 
four pounds of raisins, (stoned,) four pounds of currants, the 
rind and juice of a lemon, one ounce of ground cinnamon, 
one ounce of cloves, one ounce of allspice, and six cents 
worth of mace, (finely powdered in a mortar.) When all 
the ingredients are chopped very fine, mix them well to¬ 
gether with a quart of wine, and three half pints of brandy. 
Keep your mince-meat in a stone pot, well covered. Make 
the crust as for other pies. 

Mince-Meat Pies. —Boil a tongue two hours, skin it, and 
chop it as fine as possible; also chop very fine three pounds 
of fresh beef suet, three pounds of Apples, and one pound of 
of jar raisins; add to these ingredients four pounds of cur¬ 
rants, (cleaned, washed, and well dried,) one pound of white 
sugar, half an ounce of mace, and one and a quarter ounew 
each of nutmeg, cloves, and cinnamon—also three half pints 
of French brandy. As you make up your pies, add to tho 
mince-meat citron cut into small pieces. Make a fine puff 
paste—cover your pie plates with it. and fill them with tho 
mince-meat, placing n cover of paste over each pie. 

Apple Tart—English fhshion. —Scald eight or ten largo 
apples; when cold, skin them; take the pulp and beat it as 
fine os you can with a silver spoon; then mix the yolks of 
*ix eggs, and the whites of four eggs—beat all togethor as 
light as you can make them, adding grated nutmeg and 
sugar to your taste; melt some nice, fresh butter, and beat 
it till it is like a fine, thick cream. Then make a puff paste, 
cover a pie dish with it, and put In the ingredients, but do 
not cover it with the paste. Bake it a quarter of an hour, 
and throw some fine sugar over it. 

Mince-Pie, without Meat. —Chop three pounds of suet very 
fine, and three pounds of apples, (cored and pared,) wash 
and dry three pounds of currants, stone and chop one pound 
of jar raisins, beat and sift one pound of loaf sugar, cut 
twelve ounces of candied orange peel very fine, and six 
ounces of citron; mix all well together with a quarter of an 
ounce of nutmeg, half a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, 
six or eight cloves, and half a pint of French brandy; cover 
it dose, and keep it for use. 

Lemon Pudding , w ith Paste —Take one pound of flour— 
well dried and sifted—and add to it a pound of fine, white 
sugar, the riud of a lemon—grated, twelve eggs—the yolks 
And whites beat separately; then mix all together, and pour 
it into a dish, or dishes covered with fine pie paste. Baka 
it half an hour. 


Observations on Puddings .—Bread and custard puddings 
require time, and a moderate oven, that will raise, and not 
burn them; batter and rice puddings a quick oven—and 
always butter the pan or dish before you pour the pudding 
in; when you boil a pudding, take great care that your cloth 
ia very clean—dip it in boiling water, and flour it well, and 
give yonr cloth a shake; if you boil it in a pan, batter it, 
and boil it in plenty of water, and turn it often; do not cover 
the pan: when you take it out of the pan, let it stand a few 
minutes to cool, then untie the string, wrap the cloth ronnd 
the pan, lay your dish over it, and turn the pudding out; 
take the pan and cloth off very carefully, for very oftou a 
light pudding is broken iu turning out. 

English Plum Pudding* —Ingredients—one dosen eggs, 
two fivo cent loaves of stale bread, one pound of snot, one 
pound of sugar, two pounds of raisins, one pound of cur¬ 
rants, half pound of citron, about one nutmeg—grated —om 
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UbW*|)oonful of groaad cinnamon, one tumbler of brandy 
•ad wine, mixed—flour enough to stiffen it—and one quart 
•f milk, which ought to be poured orer the bread and left 
stand over night, to soften it. After mixing all together, 
tie it up in a large, square cloth, and boil it seven or eight 
boon. It must bo turned frequently or the fruit will settle 
at the bottom. To serve this pudding elegantly, alcohol 
should be poured over It, and around tlie edge of the dish 
' wpon which it is placed, and It should be lighted Just as It Is 
placed upon the table. 

A Baked Apple Pudding .—Half a pound of apples well 
boiled and mashed, half a pound of batter to a cream, and 
mixed with the apples before they are cold, and six eggs 
with the whites well beaten—half a pound of fine white sugar, 
the rinds of two lemons well boiled and beaten; sift the peel 
into clean water twice in the boiling; put a thin crust in the 
bottom and rims of your dish. Half an hour will bake it. 

A Baked Almond Pudding .—Boil the skins of two lemons 
very tender, and beat them vary line; beat half a pound of 
al ian o rt s In rose water, and a pound of sugar, very line; 
melt half a pound of batter and let ft stand till quite cold; 
beat the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of four eggs— < 
mix them, and beat all together with a little orange water, i 
and baka it in the oven. 

Epkrata Pudding. —Ingredients—three quarts of whort¬ 
leberries, half a pint of water, half a pint of molasses, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and as much flour as to make a tolerably 
stiff dough. Serve it with a sauce made of sugar, butter, 
brandy, and a nutmeg grated—beaten light. 


OUR GARDEN FOR JANUARY. \ 

FoarCTfATXLT for the health, beauty, and refinement of n 
taste of our American ladies, gardeqiog is becoming every s 
year more popular. No home should bo without its plot of ^ 
flowers, if only six feet square, and no window or porch nec^ n 
want drapery whilst every seed store furnishes for sixpence \ 
a paper, the seeds of the morning-glory, cypress, Brasilian ^ 
vine, scarlet bean, portal acca, miranda, Ac., Ac.; or, our woods % 
are draped with the Virgin la-creeper and the wild clematis. ' 
A few cuttings of the daily rose, a slip or two of honeysuckle, I; 
a few seeds of larkspur, coreopsis, mignionetto, Ac.; a little jj 
sprig of heliotrope, petunia, or verbena, repay one gratefully $ 
with their bright smiles, for the little care bestowed upon ) 
them. And daring these cold months, when, in the door- ^ 
yards and gardens, the honeysuckles and climbing roses i 
reach up to the windows and the pillars of the plana with \ 
nerveless fingers, when the few poor leaves still left, shiver \ 
in the cold, or the stripped branches sway and wail in the j 
wind: a garden, not so largo or varied to bo sure, as the sum- j 
mer one, but affording mors delight, perhaps, because more < 
uncommon, may be made to gladden us with its green beauty ' 
in our ordinary sitting-room. A few pots of the different \ 
kinds of geranium, a rose or two, some sweet elysian, > 
mignionette, heliotrope, Ac.; a few hyacinths, tulips, Jonquils, j 
Ac., in glasses, brighten a window and lighten a heart that ' 
bestows a few momenta dally upon them. To these may be $ 
added a miniature garden in a dish, a shallow bowl, or a soup- ' 
plate: an poetical in itself, to be sure, but most wonderfully ^ 
beautiful when made into a garden; and examined through ' 
a microscope, has wiled away the tedious hours of many an s 
in valid, and many a tired seamstress, as she has glanced op ^ 
for a moment from her needle at the multitudinous forms $ 
and colon of a plate of most. Our woods are too much ne- s 
fleeted. Many a flower-fancier will pay a fabulous price for s 
a rare exotic, and pass over, with indifferent eyes, our impe- ' 
rial meadow lilies, and graceful nodding balsams. To him » 
the delicate arbutus, and violets, and anemones, the golden ^ 
maonculos, and snowy blood-root, the shell-tinted liver-wort, > 
sad waxy pipsessing, the fox glove, and pink roots, and sot- ^ 
nls, (be exquisite gerardiaa, and tho gorgeous golden rod. > 


and purple asters, are only wild flowers, and cost nothing 
but the trouble of transplanting, and a little nook in the 
garden. A constant bloom may be kept up from March to 
November, by introducing from our woods and fields tbs 
various beautifal ornaments with which nature has so pro¬ 
fusely decorated them. Sven in winter we may levy contri¬ 
butions from the woods. As we said before, a deep plate, a 
little earth from the woods, a few varieties of moss arranged 
with an eye to color, one of the beantiful little linnea borealis, 
or partridge berry, with its vivid, green trailing leaves, and 
bright scarlet vines, or some of the thousand tiny plants, 
with their grey, red-veined leaves, will form a miniatur gar¬ 
den. All the care that is wanted is to keep the moes moist. We 
have seen one of these little moee gardons in March gay with 
crocus and with dwarf tulips. As an experiment, a crocus 
bulb was inserted* in a cleft of tbe moss, and in a few days 
shot up its lance-like leaves, rather to the surprise of tbe ex¬ 
perimenter. Others were added, and a pretty little garden 
in a soup-plate was tbe result. But like too many amateurs, 
we are lingering too long over the result of gardening, rather 
than over gardening itself. Now to the 

Out-of-doors Work .—All ornamental shrubs, that need 
pruning, should be done in this month, particularly of the 
deciduous kind; all branches that are growing in a wild*, dis¬ 
orderly way, should be shortened, taking care to train them 
In such a manner that they will display their foliage and 
flowers well when the blooming season comes; and all de¬ 
cayed branches should be cut off close to where they are pro¬ 
duced. All choice and tender flowering plants should be pro¬ 
tected from severe frosts, by some light covering. This 
protection can be easily given by forming an arch of pliable 
hoops and sticks over the plants, and when the weather is 
exceedingly cold, throwing some straw matting, or some old 
pieces of carpet or quilts ovcf the arch. When the weather 
is mild, however, it is advisable to give them as much free 
air as possible. 

JTyacittVis and Tulips that are planted for garden bloom¬ 
ing, should be protected with a frame as Just described, or 
with long, dry litter from the stalls, straw, fallen leaves, or 
branches of fern. It should be removed, however, as soon as 
the very cold weather Is over. Decayed fine tan is an excel¬ 
lent covering for tulips and other bulbs. It may be put on 
an inch, or an inch and a half thick, Just beforo tbe severe 
weather seta in, and need not be removed as soon as the 
other coverings, as it protects the roots from too much heat 
and drought whilst ripening. All hardy bulbs should be 
planted late in October, or early in November, to do them 
Justice; but if kept out of the ground later, they should have 
lighter covering in proportion, os the season has advanced. 
For instance, tulips, which roust have four inches of light 
covering in October, should have but three Inches in Decem¬ 
ber, two and a half in January, two In February, and one 
and a half In March; for many bulbs become so exhausted 
by being kept too long in the ground, that they have not 
strength to bear up through it, and at last die. This remedy 
is only suggested for those who cannot get their bulbs In 
the ground in time, for as we before said, they should be 
planted in October or November. As a rale, be particular 
never to give less than one inch of covering over tbe crown, 
or upper part, of any kind of bulbous or tuberous root. 

Crocuses or Snem-Drops, though they should be planted in 
September or October, may still be put in the ground, taking 
care to select dry, mild weather for the work, but they will 
not flower so well as if planted earlier. Great taste may be 
displayed In the ingredients of the various colors of the 
crocus, by planting them in patches, each patch of one color, 
Ac„ Ac. In feet, the ingenuity to be shown is endless. If 
it is desirable to increase the number of crocuees or snow 
drops, the roots should be taken up but once in two years; 
but if they remain in the ground longer than that, the roots 
will be small and tbe flowers poor. 
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Jonquils, Narcissuses, irises, Gladioluses , Crown Imperials, 
or any kind of hardy bulbous roots, if they still remain 
above ground, should be planted as soon as the weather 
will permit, always remembering to select mild, dry weather, 
and wlieu the ground is not too wet, being careful to observe 
that the longer your bulbs are kept out of the ground after 
Novembor, the shallower they must be planted. 

Bulbs that Bloom in the House can, many of them, be put 
in bulb glasses, which may be obtainod at the seed or glass 
warehouses, llulbous irises, hyacinths, dwarf tulips, nar¬ 
cissuses and jonquils, bloom well in glasses. Tho glasses 
are made long and concave at the mouth, and must be filled 
with soft water. Each glass must contain but one root, with 
its bottom touching the water. The glasses should be kept 
In a warm window where the sun comes, or if that is not 
practicable, placing them on a chimney-piece will answer 
very well. Be careful not to leave the glasses in a window 
where they will be exposed to frost at night. The bulbs 
will soon shoot their roots down to tho water, which should 
be renewed occasionally if it becomes very foul. If it is 
desired to have ranunculuses, early tulips, anemones, hya¬ 
cinths, crocuses, or other spring bulbous or tuberous flowers, 
bloom in pots in the house, have small pots or boxes filled 
witlf light, sandy earth, and put tho bulbs in just over their 
ciowns, placing the pots near a window. As soon as the 
roots begin to shoot, water them lightly occasionally, and if 
the bulbs are good they will flower early and well. 

Seeds in Beds, Boxes, or Ibis should be protected, in frosty 
weather, by mats, long straw litter, fern, Ac., but the cover¬ 
ing should be removed when the weather is mild. 

Shrubs and Evergreens of the choicer kind should be 
cared for iu the same way. 

Flowers in (he Green-house, or even in the ordinary living 
room, should bo particularly cared for now. If the weather 
Is mild and calm, the windows should bo opened about 
eleven o’clock, and closed about two or threo o’clock in tho 
afternoon. Thcro is no certain rule for this, however, as 
the change in tho weather is often very sudden. The upper 
sash, however, can gonerally bo lowered with safety, for a 
few inches to let out foul air, and admit fresh, even when 
the lower sash cannot bo raised. In frosty weather tho 
windows must not bo opened at all, and care must be taken 
at night to closo the shutters, or to take from the vicinity 
of tho window such plants as are particularly tender. All 
decayed leaves should be removed, and all dust or foulness 
wiped off the leaves as far as is practicable. In foggy or 
wet weather tho window should be kept closed. Such plants 
as require water, should have it moderately on mild days, or 
If sunny, so much the better. Soft water should bo used, 
If possible, and given in the morning about eleven o’clock. 
Aloes, cactuses, <fc., require but very little water at this 
season, and myrtles, goraniums, oranges, Ac„ should have 
but a moderate quantity given to them at any one time. 


7b Keep Geraniums through the Winter. —Those who haw* 
no place in their green-houses for geraniums, Ac., will do 
well to put them in a window with a south aspect, carefully 
covering the pots with a little straw or moss, in order to 
prevent the frost from hurting the roots. Or, take them 
from the pots, and hang them up by the roots in a dark 
place, where the frost cannot touch them; if planted again 
in tho spring, they will shoot and flourish remarkably welL 
I have heard the same plan recommended for fuchsias, but 
have never been successful with them. 

7b Curl Feathers <—Heat them gently before the Are; then, 
with the back of a knife applied to the feather, they will curl 
well and quickly. White feathers may be perfectly cleaned 
by washing in soft water with white soap and a squeeze of 
blue; beat them against clean white paper, shake gently for 
a few minutes before the fire, then dry them in the air, and 
afterward curl them. Or, hold the feathers before a bright 
fire, and draw the back of a knife along the back of tha 
feathers, and they will curl again. 

Blowing out a Candle. —There is one small fact in domestic 
economy which is not generally known, but which is usefiol 
as saving time, trouble and temper. If a candle be blown 
out, holding it above you, the wick will not smoulder down, 
and may therefore be easily lighted again; but if blown 
upon downwards, the contrary is the case. 

7b Clean Ermine Victorines. —Take some flour, rub In with 
a piece of flannel, shake well, and the fur will look quite 
new again. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grecian Paixtino.— J. E. Tilton A Co. Boston and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirablo en¬ 
gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


Hiawatha’s Wooing, 

The Farm Yard, 

Age and Infancy, 

The Happy Family, 

Les Orpholines, 

The Jew sharp Lesson, 
The Little Bird, 
Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 
Beatrice Cencl, 


Site of Plate. 
14 by 18 
13 by 19 
16 by 22 
13 by 17 
9 by 11 
9 by 11 
9 by 11 
16 by 22 
16 by 22 


Price. 

$1,60 

1,60 

2,00 

1,26 

1,00 

60 

60 

1,00 

1,00 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

The Best Mode of Reviving Black Lace.— Strain off some 
tea from the leaves (it should be about the same strength as 
for drinking.) Put sufficient into a deep bason to cover the 
lace, let it stand for some hours, then squeeze, not rub, It 
several times, dipping it again and again into the tea, till 
the latter becomes very dirty-looking. Have ready some 
weak gum water and press the lace through it; then clap It 
for a quarter of an hoar: after which pin it out on a towel 
in the shape you wish it to take, and when nearly dry cover 
it with another towel, and iron with a cool iron. The lace, 
if previously in good condition, (with the exception of color,) 
will by this means look as good as new. 

Stiffness to Collars. —A little gum arable and common 
soda, added to the starch, gives extreme sttflbess and gloss 
to collars. 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have frill and separate rules how to paint each object, how 
to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
their customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors In tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures fbr nse at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements mode from time to time in these and other 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, without extra 
charge. 

Directions to onr new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potlchomanie, furnished full and con*, 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rulee for varnish, Ac. 

Purchasers to the amount of flvo dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON A 00., 

Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal honse, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. s mingled with gilt beads. The right aide ia composed of full 

Fm. I-—Emixo Dress or black Net over block silk, and 5 ruffles of tulle, mingled with white waxen buds, overrun 
trimmed with three broad, black lace flounces. Greek body < with a delicate golden network, which, with the lace, form 
with a long point in front and at the back. The sleeves are n a heading to a superb blue ostrich plume tipped with white 
made wide, and supported by full puffs of white tulle. The > marabout. The trimmings on the left side consist of full 
trimmings of the dress and head-dress consist of clusters of s loops, with a single streamer of blue and white uncut velvet 
gropes and leaves. \ ribbon, striped with a variety of gay colors: the loops are 

Fig. 11.—Dress or whits Tulls with two Skirts kkbroid- \ interspersed with clusters of blue and pale straw-color bods, 
bsd is Floss.—B ach skirt has a lining of pink silk of as intermingled with drab velvet leaves, 
quarter of a yard in depth, run under the embroidery. $ General Remarks.—R ich silks of plain colors, poplins, 
'Wreath of pink roeea on the head. !> and plaid silks and poplins of very light colors, are all 

Fig. hi.—Morning Dkess or crux axd whits plaid Silk. $ fashionable. Velvet trimmings woven in the material are 
—The corsage is made round aud plain, with a cape over it. ^ very much worn, and have a rich, masrivo appearance 
The sleeves are gathered into a band at the wrist, and trim- ^ suited to the season. Granite or speckled silks in varions 
med like the skirt and cape with green quilled ribbon pnt s shades of grey are also fashionable. These are trimmed 
oa in points, and with flat, greon silk buttons. Cambric with bright colors, such as cherry, bright blue, bright green, 
ooilar and cuffs. J; or plaids. Dresses, unless for evening, are made high: some 

Fiq. nr.—D ixxer Dress op rich striped Silk.—O ver the s have still the basquine or jacket; others the five points at the 
low body is worn a basque of black net, trimmed with black < waist: some with only the two points in front; a few are 
Uoo in tho Raphael style, square on the body beforo and be- $ being mado with tho one point In front only; in the latter 
hiud, with puffed sleeves, trimmed with lace and knots of s caso will be worn a ribbon with either a small buckle, or long 
ribbon. Head-dress of black loco and ribbon. s floating ends. 

Fiq. v. — Dixxer Dress op Dove colored Silk with two J; Double Skirts still maintain their favor; for these, plait 
Skirts. —The upper skirt is trimmed with bias bands of l ings are tho favorite style of trimming; the plaitings are 
plaid velvet and black lace. The body is made in the Raphael ? disposed in various ways, and sometimes down the side* 
style, and worn with a chemisetto made with Valenciennes 5; only. Still a groat many single skirts arc worn, many of 
insertions. Sleeves open on tho inside of tho arm over very \ them entirely plain, if of very rich materials. If trimmed 
fall puffed sleeves. s with flounces, tho flounces are laid on with very little full- 

Fig. n. —Walking Dress op plain Poplin. —The deep ^ ness; or else the front breadth, from tho bottom nearly to 
basque is trimmed with bias bands of plaid velvet. s the hips, will bo decorated in varions manners, the trim- 

Fio. vu.— Walkjxo Dress and Cloak op black and gold s ming being placed cithor across or perpendicular. The 
oonttcp plaided Silk.— The cloak is mado with a hood, and ^ arrangement, in tablier , though so long in vogue, is ex- 
trimmed with two rows of black ribbon quilled. n pocted to be also in favor. 

Fig. viii. — Opera Cloak op white Plush, mode with a s Home Dresses for morning Miill be made with deep jackets; 
hood, and trimmed with white floss tassels. Opera cloaks $ and the Zouave batqvinc or jacket made in velvet or cash- 
of white cashmere or silk are very much worn, but are not \ mere, richly embroidered, will bo a favorite, 
so beautiful as the plain or ribbed plush. These cloaks are < For Ball Dresses, tulle, tarlaiant, gauze, and tho thinnest 
most comfortable and warm for a wrap for an ovoning party, ^ French muslins are all worn; puffings and flowers in profo¬ 
und can be made of any color or material suiting the taste s slon: the full, short sleeves are always of tulle or some light 
or purse of the wearer. s material. 

Fm. ix. — Paris Bonnet. —From Wilde's, 251 Broadway, £ Sleeves are sometimes of the pagoda form, very wide, and 
New York, we have been favored with illustrations of two > in very large plaits. Others have two or three frills, edged 
of the latest styles of Paris bonnets, In addition to a very s with passementerie, ruches, or lace. A new style of sleeVE 
elegant head-dress. The first illustration oonsists of one of $ just introduced is likely to gain favor. The upper part is 
the new style of flat crowns. The material is dark fancy s in full puffs, and the lower part, from tho elbow to the wrist, 
velvet and uncut velvet of a rich shade of maroon, tho front < is close to the arm. With this style of sleeve is worn a broad 
is of drab velvet, and sumranded by a superb maroon-color \ turn-up cuff of worked muslin or lace, 
ostrich plume, which terminates on the left side in graceful \ it will be seen that the wide, open sleeves are In as great 
coils. The crown is composed of maroon velvet arranged in j! vogue as ever, and the muslin under-sleeves are of an enor- 
six narrow folds, separated by narrow block lace. The lace > moos size. 

trimmings consist of a cap of blonde, intermingled on the $ Cloaks or the Bournous Sttle are very fashionable, 
right side with ruffles of scarlet ribbon, odged with black l Many are of cloth, trimmed with broad bands of velvet, 
lane, and on the left the blonde is mingled with clusters of \ Tartan velvet is much employed both for trimming cloaks 
maroon velvet buds and white flowers. \ and dresses. In Paris, bournous cloaks made entirely of 

Fm. x.— Paris Bonnet in Velvet. —The second illnstra -1 Tartan velvet are frequently seen. The combinations of 
tion is composed of black and plaid fancy velvet in gay ? blue and greon are the most worn. 

colors. The block velvet is laid on the foundation plain, < Bonnets advance a little more over the forehead than 
with the exception of tho crown, which is gathered into tho s those heretofore worn, and are very open at each side of the 
curtain In narrow folds. A novel and pretty trimming sur- s face. The bavolot, or curtain, is cut square, not very deep, 
rounds the top of the crown. It consists of a plaiting of i; and is set on In double plaits. The ribbon employed for the 
Mack and fancy velvet, which forms a braiding to a snccee- s strings is edged on one, or on both sides, with a plaiting of 
■ion of loops of fancy volvet, which entirely surround the s narrow ribbon. Velvet flowers or feathers are the orna- 
crown. The left side is adorned by a group of green velvet ^ monts most used. 

leaves, terminating in clusters of velvet buds. The curtain v Head-Dresses are of great variety. They chiefly consist 
Is double, and finished on either edge by a binding of fancy s 0 f ornaments Intended to be worn at the back of the head, 
v^ret and black lace. The inside trimming is composed of J g ome 0 f a very simple and becoming form are made of black 
fcccy velvet ruffles, edged with black lace blonde, small s or wbito blonde, with long lappets flowing over the shoul- 
•cariet velvet flowers and green leaves. s deni, and with bouquets of flowers at each side. Others, in- 

Flo. xi.—H xad-Drxss, arranged on a wire foundation, the <•' tendod for a higher style of dress, are made of velvet and 
bands form a point on tho top of the head, and are com- ornamented with feathers. One very elegant head-dress Is 
posed of French blue chenille woven in an open pattern, and : made of black blonde. On the left side Is a bouquet of rosest 
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and on the right side a bow of pink ribbon. At the back, in j 
the centre of the caul, a sort of agroffe, formed of pink rib- j 
bon, separated two lappets of white blonde, which flowed at j 
considerable length over tho shoulders. 

Another little head-dress consists of a caul of black tulle, 
covered with crossings of velvet, and worn quite at the back 
of the head. This caut is encircled with black lace, which 
foils over the neck in the manner of a bavolet. At each side 
bouquets of flowers are fixed by pearl pins. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs of exquisite designs have recently 
made their appearance. They consist of borders, worked in 
white and colors, representing wreaths composed of such 
flowers as bear symbolical meanings in the floral Jangnago 
of the East. Thus, by tho skillful combination of the flowers, 
a sentiment or a motto is gracefully inscribed in the border 
of a pocket-handkerchief. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—(See page 16 .)—Dress of whit* Jaconet for a : 
little Bor two years of aoe. —The dress is trimmed with 
bows of blue ribbon. 

Fio. ii. —(See page 16.)— Dress of black Velvet for a Boy 
FOUR or FIVE years of AGE.— Over the dress is worn a black 
velvet coat in Raglan style. Trousers of white cambric trim¬ 
med with embroidery. Black cloth gaiters. Velvet cap 
trimmed with gay ribbon. 

Fio. in.—(S ee page 9 .)—Dress for a little Girl of gay 
plaid Poplin. —Cloak of brown striped cloth, made with a 
hood, lined with blue silk. Round beaver hat and feathers. 


Fig. iv. —(See page 9.)—Boy’s Dress of plaid Poplin.— 
Stoue colored cloth Raglan. Hat of brown felt. 

General Remarks. —Dresses for girls are made with high 
corsages and most frequently with basques. The skirts may 
be flounced, or ornamented with quilles of velvet. A very 
pretty style of trimming for a dress may be formed thus: 
Throe rows of velvet about an inch in width run at a little 
distance from tho edge of the skirt; and these rows of velvet 
arc crossed by others, so as to form squares; the ends of the 
upright rows of velvet being finished by small loops. Tho 
basque should be edged with two rows of velvet, crossed in 
a similar manner; and the sleeves trimmed to correspond. 
The corsage should have bretelles of velvet. 

A little girl’s dress of bine silk has Just been made with a 
draped berthe over the corsage. This style of berthe, which 
is called the Antoinette, la covered with narrow folds or tucks. 
It forms a point at the back of the waist and is crossed in 
front. The long ends are rounded and linked one in the 
other at tho buck of the waist. The sleeves are finished with 
three narrow frills, edged with fringe. 

Another little dress, made of tartan silk, with quilles of 
green velvet, has a particularfy pretty effect. The corsage 
is low, and over it there is a revert, forming a round berthe 
at tho back, and descending to a point in front of the wuist. 
The short sleeves are sufficiently loose at the ends to show 
undcr-sleevos of worked muslin, and a chemisette of worked 
mnslin is made high to the throat. 

For little girls, hats are universally adopted, Instead of 
bonnets. These hats are of various shapes; but the round, 
flat brim, slightly inclining downward, Is most becoming. 
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“Peterson” for 1859.—We offer this number to the public s 
as an earnest of what can be done in Magazines. And now all ^ 
that we ask it to have it compared with the January number s 
qf others. Those, familiar with “Peterson,” give it credit 
for superiority in the following points. 1st. None publish $ 
such powerfully written original stories. 2nd. Our colored ' 
Ihshion- plates are later, prettier, aud more reliable. 3rd. < 
More embellishments and letter-press are given, during the $ 
year, »n proportion to the. price. 1th. Our patterns for v 
Crochet, Netting, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-Work, Hair- ^ 
Work, Shell-Work, Ac., and our New Receipts are more $ 
numerous. 5th. The Magazine is strictly moral, and is re- \ 
commended by Clergymen, on this account, as the best for * 
the family. 6th. We alw’ays do more than we promise. The ^ 
public has found this out. 7th. We shall give, in 1859, a \ 
colored pattern for the Work-Table, in every number. The ) 
indications are that we shall print twice as many copies, $ 
this year, as we have ever done. This is emphatically the s 
Magazine for ladies. Get up your Clubs at once I | 

How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top of \ 
ths letter, the name of your post-office, county and state. If j 
gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size j 
of the letter when folded; for otherwise it may slip out. Tell j 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it. If jj 
you take these precautions, the remittance may be at our > 
risk. \ 

Tour Country Paper. —Always take your country news- $ 

paper and “Peterson,” tho first for the local news, the last \ 
for stories, fashions, receipts, patterns, Ac., Ac. Most country $ 
papers club with “ Peterson,” by which you can get both at $ 
a reduced rate. j 

Premiums. —Always say, in remitting for a club, who is 
the porsou entitled to tho premium. * 


Our Premium Album. —Our premium to persons getting 
up clubs for 1859 will bo a lady’s album, in beautifully em¬ 
bossed gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with variously 
colored writing paper. It will also be embellished with 
several elegant and choice steel engravings. Altogether, it 
will be the most superb affair, we, or any other magazine 
publisher, has ever offered to the public. It will be sent 
gratis, post-paid, to every person getting up a club of three, 
and remitting $5,00; or to any person getting up a club of 
five, and remitting $7,50; or to any person getting up a club 
of eight, and remitting $10,00; and also to persons getting 
up larger clubs, if preferred instead of the extra copy of the 
Magazine. 

More Than all the Rest. —Never before havo we received 
so many subscribers, by the first of December, as we havo 
received this year. The indications are that wo shall donblo 
our circulation. Everybody seems to be taking u Peterson.” 
A post-master, remitting us a club, says that there are more 
of this Magazine taken in his town u than qf all the others 
put together .” Numerous others tell the same story. 

Different Post-towns for Clubs. —Subscribers, in a club, 
can have the Magazine sent wherever thoy reside. If de¬ 
sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there 
aro members of the club. 

Postage on “Peterson.” —This, when prepaid quarterly , 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents aud a half for tho three months: if 
not pro-paid it is double this. 

“Peterson” and “Harper.” —For $3,50 we will send a 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 

Old as Well as New subscribers may join clubs. We 
make no distinctions. 
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THE ROMANCE OF OEDARVILLE. 


into close contact with my harum-scarum pro- » Mary Jane red beans that were given to him for 
pensities, I could plainly see that they were fre- \ seed, instead of calomel, don't know what’s best 
quently paralysed with amazement. They had £ for him—and somebody ought to put it into his 
never dreamed of such things: and I began to \ head, for it’s my belief that Amanda likes him.' 
think that the placid faces could never discard £ " Mrs. Orimby paused, and her speech evi- 

a look of surprise. Not that 1 did anything £ dently made an impression on the company, 
really wrong or improper; but I was young, and $ “I fell to meditating upon what seemed to be 
full of life and spirits; I did not weigh my words $ the romance of Cedarville; and as I had seen the 
before 1 spoke, and 1 did not stop to consider ^ two principal figures, I began to take quite an 
whether Mrs. Smith would like this, or Mrs. ^ interest in it. Miss Tibbits was a tall, delicate- 
Jones approve of that. The consequence, of $ looking lady, with a mild, colorless face, not 
course, was many ridiculous scenes; and while $ young, but quite refined and interesting in ap- 
respecting my relatives’ goodness, I used to laugh $ pearance; and Dr. Slingworthy reminded me of 
in secret at their walking-on-eggs style of pro- ij a gigantic owl, such a look of concentrated wis- 
ceeding. I dom was on his face, which had the ‘ far-off ex- 

“So little were the inhabitants of Cedarville \ press ion’ that characterized Mrs. Jellyby. He 
given to dissipation, that a visit to tea was a $ was one of those aggravating men who are 
great affair; but as strangers were unusual ^ always looking at nothing; and what Miss Tib- 
sights, various stiff-looking people called and s bits saw in him I was at a loss to imagine. But 
invited me to their houses. These invitations ^ perhaps he was one of those rough, excellent 
were always accepted for me by my cousins; and ^ characters like ‘Bear,’ in 'The Neighbors;' and 
early on the eventful afternoon, cousin Rachel n 1 thought that if she did like him, it was a great 
would don a brown silk dress, fastened at the $ pity that he had not the sense to appreciate her. 
neck with a brooch of hair surrounded with * " Miss Tibbits had called after my arrival; 

small pearls, while cousin Etta appeared in a { and, one day, to my great delight, cousin Rachel 
grey silk, fastened ditto. $ and cousin Etta announced to me that it was 

"The conversation at these companies invari- J time to return the visit, 
ably turned upon a Dr. Slingworthy, who was, it $ "But very solemnly was I prepared for the 
seems, a widower with three or four children; $ ceremony. I was warned that it was very pos- 
and whose wife’s sister, Amanda Tibbits, (I be- $ sible the doctor might be visible, and on no 
came quite familiar with his name,) was 'keep- * account must I, by word, look, or action, testify 
ing house' for him. What combustible materials l to the slightest knowledge of any remark mado 
were these for a country village! The topic ap- \ in my hearing respecting the two. 
peared inexhaustible; and I was amused at the \ '“The doctor is very peculiar,’ observed cousin 
variety of opinion expressed upon the subject. $ Rachel, 'and it would be a sad thing, as sister 
Some thought that it was highly improper in \ Etta says, if any one, by thoughtlessness, should 
Amanda to stay—others, that it was perfectly l spoil the whole affair. Do be careful, cousin!’ 
natural for her to look after her little mother- \ "They addressed me most frequently as 
less nephews and nieces—others.descanted upon 5 'cousin,' perhaps because it was unpleasant to 
Dr. Slingworthy’8 admirable qualities, and pro- s pronounce my atrocious name, 
nounced the woman at whose feet he laid him- j "'Sister Rachel!' exclaimed cousin Etta, in 
self, and his four children, a fortunate one—j an almost animated manner, 'what a dreadful 
others, again, declared that Amanda was a trea- | thing it would be if cousin Flint should forget, 
sure, and that a man might think himself well 5 and call Amanda Mrs. Slingworthy. You know 
off to get her. ^ that you are apt to do such things, cousin,’ sho 

"From all that 1 could gather, it appeared to | continued, turning to me, 'but do, pray, remem- 
me a very suitable match; but Miss Tibbits had ^ ber that she is Miss Tibbits—the doctor is so 
now ministered to the little Slingworthys for two * peculiar!' 

years, and things remained just as they were at $ "The unwonted anxiety of the two worthy 
first $ ladies fairly made me nervous; and when I 

" ‘I don’t believe,' said one lady, impressively, thought of encountering the doctor, who was 
‘that it would ever enter Dr. Slingworthy's head, $ 'so peculiar,' this uneasiness increased. We 
he's such an innooent kind of a man.’ $ all set forth with solemn faces, and I devoutly 

" ‘He’s a dreadfully absent-minded man,’ re- $ hoped that the doctor would not be visible; while 
joined another, 'if that’s what you mean by in- i; a confused idea of the sister-in-law as Miss Sling- 
nocent. A man who will go into the street, as ; worthy, Mrs. Tibbits, and everything but the 
he does with only one stocking, and send my S right designation, bewildered my brain. 
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“We arrived, and were ushered into the par- < “Cousin Etta followed almost immediately, 
lor by the doctor, himself, who looked more for- \ “ ‘Sister Rachel/ said she, ‘what is to be 

midable than ever; this circumstance, and the £ done? Here is Dr. Slingwortby inquiring for 
unwonted task of remembering something that 15 cousin Flint! Do you think it proper to send 
had been implored not to do, destroyed my self- j her down unaccompanied by one of us?’ 
possession, and as Miss Tibbits approached me, s 11 * I won’t go down at all!’ I exclaimed, in 
I addressed her quite audibly as ‘ Mrs. Sling- f terror and indignation. ‘ It is nothing to me 
worthy!’ \ whether he marries Miss Tibbits or not. I’ll 

“A flood of rich color rushed over her pale \ have nothing to do with it!’ 
face, and in the half-involuntary glance that she \ “Cousin Rachel gave her sister a peculiar 
cast toward the doctor, I read her heart. It £ sign, on which she left the room; and then, 
was a woman’s heart, a gentle and loving one, ij taking me affectionately by the hand, my eldest 
and I respected it. As for Esculapius, himself, ^ cousin began, in a voice of grave importance, 
he looked quite fierce, and his hair bristled up $ “‘Cousin, I hope that you will listen patiently 
like porcupine quills; but he blushed, too, and $ to one who is considerably your senior. You 
glanced at Miss Tibbits with a sort of surprise. $ are young and flighty, and have seen but little 
“‘Now you’ve done it!’ was the expression on % of the world: therefore, it is most desirable that 
the faces of my horror-stricken cousins; and as $ you should have a guide and protector who is 
I had done it beyond all repair, I took a sort of i more sedate. Such things are quite unaccount- 
mischievous satisfaction in watching the results. < able to me, but we do hear of good and wise 
How the mistake was smoothed over I cannot $ men becoming infatuated with thoughtless girls; 
remember; 1 have a recollection, though, that it ^ and it is very evident that Dr. Slingworthy has 
was a constrained and awkward visit, and that s called for the purpose of improving his acquaint- 
we very soon took our leave. $ ance with you, with a view to such a result, and 

“‘Oh! cousin, cousin!’ was all that my rela- $ to offer you his hand and name at once. It is a 
tives could say, ‘how could you?’ $ most respectable name, cousin, and I advise you 

“I laughed, almost for the first time that day, $ to accept it; but do nothing rashly, and pray 
for the ridiculousness of the whole thing struck j treat the doctor with the respect due to his 
upon me in its full light; but my cousins evi- s years.’ 

dently considered this a sign that my conduct $ “Here I could contain myself no longer. My 
bad been prompted by willful maliciousness, and % worthy cousin had delivered this speech seriously 
1 quieted my visible faculties as soon as possible. ^ and deliberately, evidently impressed with the 
, “‘Perhaps,’ said I, ‘it may do them good.’ \ idea that it was just the right thing; but when 
“‘No,’ they replied, with a mournful shake $ she requested me to ‘treat with the respect due 
of the head, ‘Amanda will go home, now, and ' to his years’ the man whom she had just advised 
nothing will ever come of it ’ \ me to accept as a lover, I was seized with an 

“ * Mark my words!’ I exclaimed, with a sud- % uncontrollable fit of laughter, to which I freely 
den inspiration of prophecy, ‘ I feel sure that {gave vent. 

something will come of it, and that very soon.’ $ “Without replying to the imploring expression 
“ But cousin Rachel and cousin Etta evidently \ of cousin Rachel’s face, and, intent now upon 
had no faith in me, for prophecy or anything S mischief, I ran down stairs, and found myself 
else; and, by tacit consent, we dropped the sub- \ face to face with Dr. Slingworthy, 
jeet, and waited, like people expecting a thun- \ “Then I began to tremble again; and the 
der-clap, or something dreadful. j doctor, as if to confirm cousin Rachel’s surmises, 

“The next day, I sat in the window of my own l took my hand in quite a love-like manner, and 
apartment, which looked out upon the road, < led me to the sofa. I was quite passive, and 
when I was startled by the unexpected apparition $ waited for what he had to say. 
of Dr. Slingworthy, who had tied his horse to a \ “‘Miss Flint,’ he said, deferentially, *our 
poet, and was now deliberately lifting the large $ very short acquaintance, I know, would scarcely 
brass knocker. I trembled, like a guilty indi-f warrant Buch a proof of confidence on my part, 
vidual as I was, and wished him miles away; ^ but I believe you will deal with me frankly.’ 
but cousin Rachel entered my room, exclaiming, $ “‘Well,’ thought I, ‘something is coming of 
“‘Cousin, what can it mean? Dr. Sling- $ my mistake, sure enough, but not exactly what 
worthy has just entered the gate!’ £ I expected.' 

“As she spoke, there was an involuntary/ “ The doctor became embarrassed, and so did I. 
glance at the mirror, and a smoothing down of | ‘“I am a straightforward man,’ he continned, 

hair already painfully smooth. '’more composedly, ‘and I am about to speak of 
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what very nearly concerns my whole future hap-J “‘I believe/ said the doctor, looking su- 
pin ess.’ $ premely happy, ‘that I have been a great fool; 

“Now, if one is threatened with a whipping, ^ and, depend upon it, my dear, young lady, that 
it is not agreeable to be told of it continually, j I shall be eternally grateful to you.’ 
and have it put off indefinitely; and I sincerely \ “Here the doctor wrung my hand, as though 
wished for some means of bringing the doctor to i it had belonged to Miss Tibbits, and was gone, 
the intended point, or of frightening him away \ the next moment. 

from it altogether. > “Cousin Rachel made her appearance in time 

“‘Well, sir?’ said I, a little impatiently. \ to catch the lost words. 

“ ‘I beg your pardon,' he replied, ‘but, yester* < “ ‘Then, you have not refused Dr. Slingworthy, 

day, Miss Tibbits and myself were placed in a j cousin?’ she exclaimed, with evident pleasure, 
most embarrassing position. She has been very j ‘“No, ma’am,’ I replied, demurely, 
kind, very kind indeed; and I wish to know if j “‘Oh, cousin!’ exclaimed cousin Etta, follow- 
you, a stranger, think her position in my family > ing her sister as usual, ‘have you really accepted 
a singular, or questionable one? Not for worlds j Dr. Slingworthy ? I am so glad!’ 
would I have had her feelings wounded.by such { “ ‘Not for myself,’ said I, ‘he did not give me 

a mistake!' \ a chance to do that—but I have almost accepted 

“‘It was a very natural mistake,' said 1,5 him for Miss Tibbits.’ 
smothering a laugh, as I thought of cousin { “When 1 had given the particulars of the in- 
Rachel, ‘and I do not believe that her feelings \ terview, cousin Rachel said, ‘Well, now, who 
were wounded.' \ would have thought it?’ and cousin Etta declared 

“ *1 know that she is very much attached to {that she never was so surprised in her life; and 
the children,' continued Dr. Slingworthy, ‘but \ yet they, with all the rest of the village, had 
you don’t think,' said he, with a glow of delight, £ been wondering that the thing had not happened 
as the possibility of the thing flashed upon his $ long ago! 

mind, ‘you don’t really think that she could take i “The wedding came off during my visit; and 
up with an old fellow like me?' ^ as my eye rested upon the bright face of the 

“ ‘What I think is of no consequence,' I re- £ bride, I felt happy in the consciousness of having 
plied, ‘ but were I in an old fellow’s place, I $ performed a good action, although it was done 
would take no opinion upon the subject but $ by mistake.” 
hers.' £ 
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Oovnuai; oh! fainting heart, be brave; s 

Drown not God’s blessed sunshine In thy tears; s 
Swiftly thy life is flowing, ware on wave, < 

Into the cold, dark bosom of the grave; i 

Swiftly and surely near* < 

The earthly end of all thy hopes and fears. | 

Duty implores thee! Pause not now < 

To mourn o’er broken dreams. Snch grief is vain; < 

Oast off the gloom and shadow from thy brow, 5 

And, in the sight of Heaven, sternly vow, s 

Never, in woe or pain, __ J 

To doubt God’s wisdom, or his truth, again. ? 

Courage; God knows what is the best i 

For us, in this blind life of anxious care; £ 

Do what thou can’st for good, aud leave the rest < 

To Him whose name is eTer to be blest; ^ 

Courage; oh! why despair? $ 

Trust, and believe, and pray. Action is prayer! « 


Up, ere the dew of yonth be gone. 

Work, ere the frost of death thy pnlses chill; 

Let the brave sword of truth be boldly drawn, 

And, in the name of right, walk firmly on, 

8o aIiaII life’s very ill 

Bow to the triumph of thy conquering will. 

Over the cross shineth the crown I 
Better than thou, for truth hare fought and died; 
Bravely bear up, though earthly hope go down; 

Stood to thy faith, though the world scoff, and frown, 
Angels are on thy side, 

And Heaven about thee, let what will betide. 

Courage; “whatever Is, is right!** 

Believe it, and fear not; God is oar fate; 

Darkly comes down earth’s drear and solemn night, 
Grandly in Heaven beameth eternal light; 

Peace, restless soul, and wait! 

God’s angels, once like thee, were desolate I 
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BT CATHARINE PROCTOR. 

CHAPTER I. J care to see. I knew a placo where the riper was 


“Oh, heaven isvery kind!” I said, as it were, 
inroluntarilj. I was startled. My speaking 
was, as it were, a riddle to myself, as 1 lay 
quietly and wearily behind those lieary, purple 
eurtains, on those largo downy pillows. 

My whole life had been a bitter rebellion 
against Pro ride nee; my whole tone and thought 
antagonistic to every reverential feeling, to 
everything like Christian spirit. 

So heavy the burden I bore, so weak and 
helpless my powers to struggle through and 
buffet the tempests, that, instead of prayer, com¬ 
plaints had erer been upon my lips; and 1 had 
gradually come to allow myself to be borne aim¬ 
lessly, and at the will of every surrounding ob¬ 
ject in any direction; and now that my tongue 
had involuntarily given heaven praise, I was in 
bewilderment. 

The day had been one of wondrous beauty; 
wondrous, for the resurrection of earth from her 
torpid estate is ever beautiful. It is like the 
gradual but startling development of a child’s 
intellect, ever seeming endearingly original, yet 
in every child the same, except when it is now 
and then frozen back by unkindness or imbe¬ 
cility. The days had grown so warm that every 
well, living thing left roof and covert, and went 
out to gather the manna of sunshine, falling 
broadcast over the earth. Oh, pity for the sick 
and helpless, that all the spring warmth and 
light they could feel, must come through win¬ 
dows and doors! Pity for the soulless, that they 
could plod every hour for the earth’s sordid 
gold, when the heavens were so bountiful with 
that, which, not only fills the hands, but the 
hearts of men! 

I had ever loved storms better than sunshine. 
Something there was of sympathy between the 
darkness and tumult of the elements and the 
grim, restless spirit in me. I had finished my 
tasks; completed every repulsive item in the 
little round of daily drudgery, and then, without 
•ae joyful feeling, with only an undefinable and 
never-ending desire to get away from myself, I 
went to the woods. My eyes were blinded 
with the same dark shadow which bang upon 
my heart. 

My whole being was fettered, and I did not 


^ very deep, and made sluggish by being dammed 
below. It looked to me as I bad imagined the 
bayous of the South might—dork, sullen, and 
^ yet quiet; then suddenly breaking away from 
^ the mirrored shadows, and the dripping fringes 
^ of brake and hazel, from the heavy, molten sun 
£ at midday, and from the white, motionless moon 
£ at night, it flung itself, like a suicide, maddened 
$ and desperate, in white impetuosity over the 
$ stones and timbers of the dam, then struggling 
\ for awhile with pitiful roaring, subsided to an 
\ even flow. I loved it. It was the miniature of 
$ my stream of life—only quiet never could reach 
$ me, until I floated out upon the dim, far-away 
\ ocean of eternity, glimpses of which I ima- 
! gined I had had through the turbulence and 
% mists of the torrents of my ungoverned pas- 
J sions. 

| It was now swollen high with spring rains, 
\ and instead of the sullenncs9 which the gloomy 
> skies of winter, and the heavy shades of summer 
\ cast upon its face, it was as clear as the spring 
j: heavens, and glowing ns the sun. 

A multitude of children were at play upon its 

< banks, some gathering the blue violets, some 
; with fishing-rods, stoically waiting a bite All 
\ were gleeful and happy. 

} “Margaret!” 

< It was the frightened scream of childrens’ 
5 voices, a simultaneous shriek at once of petition 

* and fear. I saw a convulsive plashing of water, 
l and, without thought of doing a good deed, I 
l sprang to the bank and into the stream. The 
\ first dash at once strangled and invigorated me. 
^ The child bad gone under, and I just saw a 

* flutter of her blue dress. The first time she rose, 
$ I reached, clutched her dress, and took her in 
$ my arms, but in so doing I had lost my footing, 
| and I was but a very slight thing to stem the 
\ current if we should be carried out. It was an 
$ effort such as I never put forth before—and it 
^ was successful. I pushed her in reach of tho 
$ dozen little hands stretched out for her; and then, 
$ without motive for exertion, chilled through, I 
\ sank down and was drifted out. I was just con- 
% soious of the renewed screaming of the children; 
i and that was all. 

1 I woke warmly nettled in bed; the light 
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subdued bj the heavy purple curtains made me v what seemed to me, the congeniality between us. 
close my eyes again. $ We would discuss and argue questions for hours; 

I should have died but for a small clump of !; and yet there was no jarring; all was in harmony, 
bushes, which the water, in its unusual height ^ even when we disagreed. After our long, ani- 
had overflown, and where my dress caught. > mated conversations, during which Margaret 
The assistance, which the screams of the children \ always observed a perfect silence, busily plying 
brought, rescued me. $ her needle in embroidery, he would turn to her, 

I lay there, quiescent from weariness, yet $ and playfully addressing her as “ma belle” or 
thinking calmly. I had never before been so ^ “ma petite covaine ,” would ask for a song, or 
subdued, my bitterness of spirit was all gone, ^ challenge her to a game of chess. Her face 
and, “Oh, heaven is very kind!” were the first ^ would light up, and she would utter some 
words I uttered. v piquant remark, or laugh in her merry, musical 

Wos heaven kind, or was my destiny sorrow ? \ way, seemingly so grateful that the literary storm 
_ i had subsided. 

$ 1 thought he liked her as a companion for 

CHAPTER II. ^pleasant relaxation, but not as an intellectual 

“Margaret.” \ equal. 

The same name, but not the same voice, now \ It was another spring day, drawn to an early 

spoken low and tenderly, not uttered, as before, \ close. The half moon came timidly up, and the 
in fright; now not the call for aid to me, but a 5 sky twinkled faintly with stars, before the glow 
bolt of anguish, which shook me as only the $ of the sunset had faded away. The leaves were 
first fury of a storm can; blinded, stunned me. 5 scarcely open upon the trees, and the warmth 
I will give you the details. j; of the days had not sufficiently penetrated the 

My life had been one of poverty, ignorance, $ bosom of mother earth to prevent a chilliness 
and struggling, until, from the effects of an i; coming on with the night. 

impulse, I was lauded as heroic, and then, jj Margaret, with her love of out-door life, and 
Margaret’s father, who was the one most grate- ^ distaste for any confining employment, reveled, 
ful for my childish heroism, being a wealthy ^ like a lark, in the fresh, invigorating air; and 
man, gave me the best advantages for an educa- s now, as evening came on, in a flow of unwonted 
tion. My mother being dead, he insisted on my $ spirits, she wheeled a large chair out on the 
sharing Margaret’s mother’s care. My father ^ portico for Fritz, and an ottoman for herself, 
readily consented to the proposition, as my in- «; and insisted on having a “summer time.” 
variable moroseness had, in a measure, alienated < “But you will take cold, ma belle” he in- 
his love. But I was not grateful; what free ^ sisted. 

spirit is for charity? I had strong desires, how-s An incredulous toss of her pretty head, and 
ever, to learn, and therefore I tacitly accepted $ some mischievous whisper, which annoyed, while 
his bounty. ^ it pleased him, was her only heed of his remon- 

I progressed with unusual rapidity in my ^ strance. 
studies, and was termed a genius. My craving ^ She had been provokingly merry and wilful 
for books was insatiable. Margaret, on the $ all day, while Fritz had been unusually sombre, 
contrary, grew*up with a dislike for study $1 had endeavored in vain to engage him in con- 
Simple, affectionate, and cheerful she was, but \ versation, but my fascination failed me, or else 
not brilliant, as her parents desired. I learned ^ he was in trouble. 

her tasks as well as my own. She was notjj I seemed to be entirely forgotten in the “ sum- 
envious, but willingly ceded me superiority, $ mer time” arrangement, for no chair was wheeled 
while she won the love of all by her wilful | for me; so I sat down by the parlor window, 
simpleness and innocence. She admired and ^ which had been open, the blinds remaining shut, 
petted me, and never treated me otherwise than ^ all day. Faint bars of the faint moonlight 
as a sister, \ checked the carpet; I sat, besides this, in deep 

She had a cousin, Fritz Wolcott, who spent \ gloom, 
his summer holidays, while in college, with us. ^ Margaret’s ottoman was drawn close to the 
He was of that intellectual and poetic tempera- chair of Fritz. I could see them plainly, bnt 
ment which we admire in men, but which seldom \ heaven knows I had no intention of eves-drop- 
meets with sympathy if found in a woman. Pas- i ping. Their conversation had been at all times 
sionately fond of reading and study, he evidently $ so unconstrained in my presence, that I did not 
enjoyed my society; and I, with my hero-wor- * consider myself a listener. I was thinking in- 
shiping spirit, was perfectly fascinated with, < tensely, and was as if withdrawn from myself. 
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Ill 


hewing only the murmur of their voices, without 
distinguishing the words. 

“Margaret,” spoken tenderly and question¬ 
al- 

1 was brought suddenly from my dream-land 
of thought. 

Bewildered, and momentarily stunned, I was 
as if smitten by a blow. The one utteranoe of 
that name had awakened more thought than a 
volume. I had heard it myriad times spoken 
by that same voice, but never before did it con¬ 
vey so much unspeakable happiness to one, un¬ 
utterable wretchedness to another. I had lived 
in a sweet misunderstanding of everything 
around me, even of my own heart; that explained 
all, and showed me my idol shattered, my beauti¬ 
ful air palaces in ruins. 

I heard vague words besides, but not until 
Fritz said, “ My treasure, how reckless 1 am of 
your sweet welfare,” did I comprehend my 
position as a listener to a tale spoken for one 
ear alone. I arose hastily, and, passing into 
the back parlor, entered the hall, and sought my 
own room. Darkness was to me preferable to 
light, so I sat down by my open window, and 
watched the dense shadows waving, almost 
without sound, on the grass of the lawn. The 
shock had unsettled me so that I could not even 
think of my despair. The pain was in my heart, 
piercing, heavy and incurable. 

CHAPTER III. 

It must have been quite late when Margaret 
sought her room adjoining mine By this time 
the moon had risen, so that the shadows of the 
trees no longer darkened my window. She 
listened at my door a moment, and then opened 
it quietly. 

•‘Why, Kitty, how like a ghost you look in 
that moonlight!” she said, laughing softly, and 
coming toward me. 

“ Ah!—you, Margaret?” 

“Yes. I say you look like some goblin, so 
erect and definite. Ton—why, Kitty, you are 
cold as a toad! I am afraid it is your ghost; 
had you no light?” 

It was well, probably, that she came in, for I 
had fallen into an apathetic state, almost a swoon; 
except that stinging anguish at my heart. She 


air coldness and you would have been solid! It 
has made you white as a ghost; what is the 
matter, Catharine?” 

She was becoming alarmed at my passive 
silence; I tried to rouse myself. 

“Bring me a little wine, deary; or stop—my 
volatile salts!” 

I shook off my lethargy, and that her happy 
heart might not know disquiet, that night at 
least, I told her falsehoods. 

“ I had a very hard headache, and, overcome 
with a weary sort of nervousness, I thought cool 
air would benefit me: and I have had too much 
of it. Go to bed now, I am better.” 

“ I cannot sleep; let me stay here; I will ex¬ 
tinguish the light.” 

“Do you wish to tell, or ask me anything?” I 
said, imprudently, disclosing my thoughts. I 
was glad she did not observe it. 

“Some other time, I have something wonder¬ 
ful to tell you, but you are too frozen for sym¬ 
pathy now; I will wait.” 

Her happiness of heart would not allow her 
even to speak pitifully to me. 

“Tell me now, I cannot sleep; and if tears are 
to be shed, I can manufacture some for your 
accommodation.” 

She drew close to me, and looked up with her 
sweet, childish eyes full into my face, and told 
me what I knew she would. 

“I saved her from death once; if I can, I will 
save her from sorrow now,” and so I smoothed 
her soft hair, but with so heavy a pressure, that 
it aroused wonder in her face. But it was all 
done earnestly. 

“Good night, my darling.” 

“Wait,” she said, “you are older than I; you 
know more, much more. Is it wrong for cousins 
to marry ? Is it wrong for me to love Fritz ?” 

Why this thought could arise in her mind, I 
could not divine, and I said, “No, no; you can¬ 
not help it; it is natural.” 

Then she left me, taking her light, and pass¬ 
ing gently as she came, like a beautiful vision. 
“Oh! heaven is very kind,” said my rebellious 
heart, “to her.” 

At morning, the same depression of inner pain 
prostrated me. It was with difficulty that I 
appeared at breakfast Nevertheless I did so, 
and they all remarked the paleness of my face, 


dosed the window, wheeled my velvet-lined rock- $ and expressed sympathy for me in my illness, 
ing-chair toward the table, and sat me in it, $ giving me an abundance of warnings never again 


while she knelt at my feet, and rubbed my hands s to allow the spring night air to catch me asleep. 


vigorously. 


£ I was sincerely glad they were deceived. What 


“Ton model of prudence, to soar so far into ^ was so constantly in my mind, and almost upon 
the clouds spiritually, that your little mortal s my tongue, I fancied must be visible to every 
body is abused. Why one degree more of night * eye. 
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There were no more talks on books and philo- £ 
sophy that day. I kept my room closely, and ^ 
Frits and Margaret were too happy to observe $ 
anything in me except the results of imprudence. $ 
I, of course, gradually recovered from the ^ 
effects of such severe mental excitement. s 

I pursued my old round of study, but now \ 
generally alone. When Frits was kept in by \ 
rainy days, at his feet, or by his side on the $ 
sofa, was such a happy little witch, that philo- \ 
sophy would not only have been misplaced, but < 
irksome to all. 5 

At Margaret’s request, I, “her sober little: 
aunt,” acted as bridesmaid. The Sabbath before : 
the marriage, as we were passing from the: 
church, I overheard one lady say to another, 


M She to be the bridesmaid? why, I thought 
she was to have been the bride !*' and the wicked 
thought came up, “but for a deed I did one 
bright morning, years ago, it might have 
been.” 

I owe to that one act the first dawning of a 
power within me, to throw off the net of sin, 
which was tangling and involving me inextri* 
cably. I am well repaid, though that power, in 
developing my capacity for enjoyment, also en¬ 
larged my capabilities for suffering. For our 
spiritual perfection we must wear chains of sor¬ 
row, must turn aside from the paths of enchant¬ 
ment which selfishness opens, and walk over the 
thorns, and under the shadows of self-saorifioe, 
for that only leads us out into the glory of God. 


JENNY AND JOHNNY. 

BT I. A. TD15IB. 


Sat In the garden, Jenny, 

Flowers about her feet. 

Flowers above her, many 
Flowers and maiden sweet 

Flowers above her bloomed, 

Flowers aroind her grew, 

Never a bower perfumed 
Curtains lovelier drew. 

Emeral drapery bound her, 

Hid from human eye, 
Humming-bird around her. 

Bee and butterfly. 

“Oh! humming-bird," said Jenny, 
“Hover round my lip, 

Sweets are wasting, many, 

Johnny dare not sip. 

Butterfly, come sip some, 

Sip some, honey-bee, 

Taste this glowing lip, some 
Nectar you’ll agree." 

Hid near the bower, young Johnny 
Peeping from a tree, 


I 


Longing, sighed for the honey 
Offered to the bee. 

Slumber sweetly closed 
Jenny's drooping lid, 

And a theft proposed. 

Timid Johnny bid. 

Softly crept he to her, 

Stole a single kiss, 

Bashful, timid wooer, 

'Mid a world of bliss. 

Back to his covert hasted 
Johnny in a trice; 

And the kiss she tasted 
Wakened Jenny nice. 

M Humming-bird," she spake out, 
“Butterfly and bee, 

Why don't your feast you make out? 
Dainty feast to me." 

Despite this wasting honey 
Johnny went to school: 

Who'd have thought that Johnny 
Had been such a fool? 


THE SUNSET JOURNEY.. 

BT N. V. CABTB&. 


Tub easement opens to the sunset skies; { 

A flood of glory bursts on languid eyesl ^ 

They kindle in the crimson light! I 

The pale lips part with glad surprise, 5 

She whispers as with Heaven in sight I v 

\ 

\ 

“Mother, around me now thine arms entwine, \ 

One more soft pressure of thy lips to mine, j 

As token of thy love for me, I 

Another blessed smile of thine, < 

And let my ravished soul go free I" > 


And then the mother clasps her In her arms, 
With love's red wine her ebbing life she charms, 
She smiles with tenderness once moret 
And in her heart of hearts embalms 
The flush of joy the dying wore! 

And thus, a blosso m of the early May, 

In angel loveliness she passed away, 

As fhdes the morning stars from sight, 

Ere she had known an Autumn day, 

Or bid the Sommer flowers “good night!" 
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BT CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM,” “MABEL,” “KATE AYLESFORD,” AC. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

OONTISTJX© FROM PAG* 43. 

CHAPTER V. $ against the green back-ground of the sea. His 

By this time a hundred people had collected $ look of high courage, his vast physical strength, 
on the beach, the^otel emptying itself as if by s the halo of his past deeds, restored me back to 
magic. Suddenly there was a shout, accom- ij hope. 

panied by a name passed from month to mouth. \ I saw all this in a single moment. Then my 
I looked around. Five or six fishermen, who \ eyes sought again the spot where Rosalie had 
had chanced to be in the bar-room, had come $ disappeared. Was that her rescuer? Yes, thank 
running to the scene. At their head was one * Qod! And others saw him also, for shouts arose 
famous for having rescued, the preceding win- $ an every hand, “there they are,” “how bravely 
ter, more than a hundred persons from a single ^ he swims,” “they are saved, they are saved.” 
wreck. The ship had gone ashore, at nightfall, £ What followed, seems to me, even yet, like a 


during a violent snow-storm; and before morning 
dawned, half of her human freight had perished. 
When the cold, misty day broke, the people on 
shore first became aware of her exact position, 
though they had heard, all night, guns firing, 
and, they thought, shrieks and cries for help, in 
the pauses of the gale. At first no one would 
venture out, for the surf was mountain high. 
At last the fisherman I have spoken of came up, 
and offered to go, if a beat’s crew would volun¬ 
teer. His reputation for daring and skill was 
such that half a dozen men stepped forward im¬ 
mediately. Three times they attempted, in vain, 
to launch through the breakers. The fourth 
effort was successful, but the boat stood, for a 
moment, almost perpendicular, before the stout 
arms within it got the mastery. I remember 
how my heart swelled, and the tears rushed to 
my eyes, when I was told of this heroic act. 
“And had he no family,” I said, “the thought 
of whom deterred him?” “It was that, on the 
contrary, which influenced him most,” was the 
reply. “ lie said that when a man saw women 
and children drowning before bis eyes, it made 
him think how he would feel if his own little 
ones were wrecked.” 

He had dashed into the surf, before I saw him, 
and now stood, looking back for an instant, tell¬ 
ing his companions to join hands with him and 
form a line. The red shirt he wore was open at 
the throat, revealing a chest like that of the 
Farnese Hercules; his face was the color of 
bronze; his dark hair was blown about by the 
wind: I shall never, to my dying hour, forget 
that picture, as it stood out, in bold relief, 
Yol. XXXV.—8 


£ wild dream. I saw the line of fishermen extend- 
^ ing out into the breakers, their leader standing 
| at their bead, like a rock, while the waves rushed 
over him; I saw the swimmer swept in with the 
velocity of lightning; I saw that he carried a 
j child; and I was in the surf, waist deep, before 
^ I knew it, laughing and crying hysterically; and 
> then I held Rosalie in my arms, the first to re- 
i ceive her, and was assisted, almost carried to 
l shore, by one of the fishermen. 

I They told me afterward that the nurse was 
quite insensible when they dragged her in; and 
^ that Mr. Talbot said that it was the desperation 
$ with which she clung to him, that had pulled 
$ him under and kept him there. “Had I not 

I ' shaken her off,” he added, “the whole three of 
us would have perished.” Fortunately for her, a 
huge roller had flung her within reach of the 
fishermen, just after the other two were saved. 

\ We were in too excited a state to make our 
£ appearance again that day. Even Georgi&na 

I forgot her flirtations, excused herself from a 
drive, and sat, with her mother and myself, in 
Rosalie’s room. Mr. Elliott had gone to the 
$ city, but when he returned, at night, he hurried 
$ up to us, pale and breathless, and remained, for 
\ the whole evening, holding his child’s hand and 
$ tenderly regarding her. 

\ The next morning I was the first of our party 
^down; and was beset by inquiries. Before I 
$ could extricate myself, I saw a now well known 
\ form come in. Mr. Talbot, for it was his, re- 
n cognized mo quite across the room; our eyes 
v met; and he was approaching to speak, when 
$ my uncle, entering, stopped him. I thought I 
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delected annoyifnce in Mr. Talbot’s face, at my 
node’s pompous gratitude; certainly his look 
brightened up wonderfully when the set speech 
was over. 

The breakfast bell had now sounded, and the 
crowd was moving toward the dining-room, 
bearing Ae with it. Mr. Talbot and I were 
thrown together, for an instant, at tbe door. 
He held out his hand, as if he had known me 
for years, asking after Rosalie. I told him that 
she was as well as ever now, and added how 
much we all thanked him for what he had done. 
He smiled in reply, saying he had only per¬ 
formed a duty, and then we parted to go to our 
different seats; but there was something in the 
smile, which kept me, during all that meal, in a 
flutter of strange happiness. 

I was in Georgiana’s room, just before dinner, 
assisting my cousin to complete her toilet, and 
my aunt was looking magisterially on, when 
there was a knock at the door, and my uncle 
entered, redder than ever in the face and puffing 
with the labor of coming up stairs. He plunged 
down on the frail bedstead, all the chairs being 
occupied, till it creaked under him, exclaiming, 
as he mopped his brow, 

“I’ve got news for you, Georgy. Who do you 
think this Mr. Talbot is?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, papa. But he’s hand¬ 
some; and a hero: how lovely he’d look in uni¬ 
form.” 

I bit my lip to conceal a smile. My uncle 
went on. 

“Pooh! pooh! All stuff about hero and regi¬ 
mentals. He’s the Mr. Talbot, the famous Mr. 
Talbot, the ablest lawyer of his years in his city, 
as Senator Clare has just told me.” And the 
handkerchief was used, this time, to fan his 
face. “I thought I recognized him. When I 
was over there, two years ago, I heard him at a 
public meeting; it was about the Hungarians; 
Kossuth, you know, was expected then; and he 
actually made me cry.” 

“Made you cry?” said Georgiana, opening her 
Juno-like eyes, and laughing a light laugh of 
incredulity. 

“Yes! Nor was I the only one. You needn’t 
shake your head, you puss. Do you think we 
old fellows have no feelings?” 

The only reply was a shrug of the pretty 
shoulders, which were unusually bare to-day. 
For some reason, indeed, my cousin had taken 
great pains with her toilet. My uncle paused, 
as if half ashamed of his confession, and then 
went on. 

“But this gentleman is rich too, very rich; 
needn’t practice if he didn’t want to. I tell you 


what, Georgy,” and he looked at her seriously, 
“you’d better give up flirting and set your cap 
for him.” 

“I intend to,” said my cousin, gayly, rising 
os she spoke, “and I’ll bet you, pa, that I suc¬ 
ceed.” She tapped his cheek with her fan. “Is 
it done?” 

“The day you are Mrs. Talbot,” was the re¬ 
ply, “I’ll give you ten thousand dollars in dia¬ 
monds.” 

“Will you, you precious old papa?” cried 
Georgiana, and she fairly took his head in her 
hands and kissed him, a feat I had not seen her 
perform, in full dress, for ye^rs. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Geobgiana carried out her threat. It gave 
me a new idea of her intellect, if I may call it 
such, to see the tact with which she adapted 
herself to Mr. Talbot’s tastes. Their intimacy 
progressed rapidly. Though he was a hero in 
the eyes of all the yonng ladies, and, therefore, 
welcomed by each with smiles, she seemed, by 
some art known only to herself, to be able to 
while him away at will. I believe they began, 
at last, to hate her. I own to having, more than 
once, been secretly annoyed at the successful 
nonchalance with which she would approach, 
when Mr. Talbot was conversing with me, make 
some gay remark, and finally carry him off 
triumphantly. There* is a manner acquired by 
persons who live much in society, which is often 
more serviceable than higher mental qualities. 
This Georgiana possessed in perfection. Her 
taste in dress also was exquisite, and her means 
of gratifying it unlimited. 

“Your cousin always looks like a picture,” he 
said to me, one evening, as Georgiana floated 
into the drawing-room, her light., voluminous 
robes falling cloud-like about her. “She has 
the rare gift of knowing precisely what will be¬ 
come her; and in that respect is a true artist.” 

At other times he would praise what he called 
her feminine nature. “She seems to love all 
things that are beautiful,” he once said. “It 
is, as developed in her, a purely feminine cha¬ 
racteristic. I often think, that, to the extent to 
which a woman has it, is she truly womanly. 
Men, instinctively, seek turmoil and strife; they 
delight in something to conquer; and the best 
of them, I believe, prefer those women who are 
most entirely their opposites.” 

One morning, Georgiana appeared with her 
hair brushed back from her face, and wearing a 
light colored robe, that opened in front, display¬ 
ing a superbly embroidered skirt: the robe wae 
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trimmed with cherry-colored ribbons, and be- < 
etme her magically. \ 

“8he looks like a French Marqoise of the last $ 
century,” said Mr. Talbot. “What a high-bred ^ 
sir! One would think she had walked ont of a $ 
picture by ‘Greuze.* I must go and talk to her, $ 
and fancy I am in the Little Trianon, in the first s 
years of Marie Antoinette. 1 * i 

These conversations always left a pang be- 1 
hind them. In vain I chided myself, in secret; > 
in vain I said I was envious: I could not prevent \ 
a feeling of pain whenever Mr. Talbot thus eulo- j 
gized Georgians. I, who knew her so well, could \ 
not understand the glamour which she seemed l 
to have cast over him. \ 

Yet there were occasions when I doubted if ! 
Mr. Talbot cared for her. I could not forget \ 
what I had overheard him say about myself, $ 
And his manner to me, though not the least like $ 
that of lovers I had read of, was such as often < 
to set my heart beating. It was different, at all $ 
times, from what it was to Georgiana. It had ^ 
a high and knightly bearing, an under-current $ 
of acknowledged sympathy, which I never ob- ^ 
served in his manner to her. To my cousin he $ 
talked of fashion, the topics of society, European $ 
travel, the opera, the Springs: with me his $ 
themes were of a loftier character; and I could ^ 
not but be flattered by the distinction. Art, $ 
literature, social progress, heroic souls, deeds $ 
that would live forever: these were the subjects s 
we discussed. Ah! how his eye kindled, how !> 
his voice deepened with enthusiasm, as he spoke \ 
of the great dead; men, who had lived, not for n 
their own selfish aggrandizement, but for the ^ 
good of mankind; martyrs and patriots, who, in ^ 
the cause of country or of God, had taken their s 
lives in their hands, and gone forth to do battle $ 
with the Appolyon of their age. It was at such ^ 
times, that, looking at the rigid mouth, and eye ij 
that challenged defiance, I felt that he also could $ 
die for what he thought the right, yes! could jl 
pluck his own heart out, if need be. ) 

But I was not foolish enough to think he loved \ 
me. Whenever an hour had been spent with j 
him peculiarly agreeable, or whenever he seemed 5 
to prefer my society to Georgiana’s, I used to i 
•ay to myself, when I was alone in my room: ^ 
“Margaret Gray, don't be silly; gentlemen, even ^ 
the best of them, like to amuse themselves with ^ 
girls: you must not suppose, because Mr. Talbot $ 
talks to you, that he forgets you are poor. 1 ’ \ 
Yet, as soon as we met again, I ceased to re- \ 
member this. I learned to detect his footstep, $ 
before he was in sight; to know him, by his gait, $ 
when he was so far off that I could hardly dis- s 
tinguish him. Once or twice he had joined me, * 


in the customary ramble, which I took, at sun¬ 
set, up the beach; and on these occasions he 
was always strangely eloquent. He seemed to 
give himself up to the hour and to his company, 
talking as if I and Nature were parts of himself. 
This was a silent recognition, I said to myself, 
that I was worthy to share his higher thoughts. 
And then I chided myself for saying so. 

On another occasion, we sat watching the 
moonlight on the sea, till, in listening to his 
talk, I forgot the time, and was surprised and a 
little abashed, when Georgiana came in search 
of me at a late hour. 

“Dear me, 11 she said, with an affectation of 
surprise, “you here, Maggy. I hadn’t the least 
notion of it, and ran down, tired out with the 
silly fops in the drawing-room, to look at the 
ocean. 11 But I knew better; I knew she had 
come to watch me. 

Meantime a fortnight passed There were 
daily rides, or sailing excursions, or parties to 
go crabbing; mornings spent in the bowling 
alleys, evenings devoted to dances or charades. 
In one respect, our acquaintance with Mr. Tal¬ 
bot had been of advantage to me, it procured me 
a share in these pleasures. Before his arrival, 
everybody considered me a governess, and as 
my uncle never asked me to participate in the 
sports constantly going on, nobody else thought 
it worth while. But now the fact that Mr. Tal¬ 
bot often invited me, and the knowledge that I 
was not a hired dependent, procured me, almost 
always, a share in such amusements. I fre¬ 
quently heard, “Is not Miss Gray going? 11 or 
“We can’t do without Miss Gray,” or “Miss 
Gray must come on our side, or the game won’t 
be fair.” I was quite a different person from 
the plain, neglected automaten of the month 
before. 

One day there was a crabbing party at Point 
Breeze, a shady promontory on the Cbincoree 
river, within a convenient drive of the hotel. 
It was a sultry morning, for a land breeze was 
blowing, and we had all repaired there, because, 
at such times it was hottest at the beach, but 
was comparatively cool at the Point, there 
being a long stretch of river and bay to the 
westward, which impregnated the wind with 
something of its own refreshing temperature. 

Georgiana, too fine a lady to join in our sport, 
was sitting under an awning, fanning herBelf 
languidly, when Mr. Talbot looked up from his 
line. 

“What do you say to a sail, Miss Elliott?” he 
said. “You seem dreadfully bored. Come, I will 
be your cavalier; a modern Cavendish, if you 
will; and we’ll go in search of new El Dorados.’ 
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Georgiana glanced around, with secret triumph ^ Now the boat rushed along, leaning far over to 
in her eye; but affecting hesitation, said, 1 ^ the left, the water shooting past her like fenoes 

“If you don't think it will be too hot ?” £ past a railroad train. Now she seemed to stop 

“Nonsense,” replied Mr. Talbot, in a blunt, $ in mid-career, obedient to the guidance of Mr. 
decided way, he often had; and throwing down $ Talbot, and fluttering her sails for an instant, 
his line, he continued, “your parasol will keep $ poised like a bird about to wheel, and then 
off the sun; and it’s cooler on the water than ^ darted off at a sharp angle to her former course, 
here.” $ dashing into the head-waves with a thud that 

“ Well, if Margaret will come also,” said my ^ sent the spray often back to our faces. The 
cousin, rising gracefully, for sho never forgot \ blood danced riotously in my veins. 1 realized 
the proprieties. \ what Byron felt when he spoke of the sea bound- 

I was not particularly pleased at a second- $ ing beneath him like a steed that knew its rider, 
hand invitation like this, especially as Mr. Tal- ^ I was in no hurry to be ashore, 
bot remarked, quite coolly, “Oh! to be sure,” $ Not so Georgiana. The constant stooping to 
as he jumped from the pier to hoist (he sail of $ avoid the boom, as the sail was shifted, and the 
the boat; but I knew Georgiana would pout, ^ changing her seat each time to get on the higher 
after we got home, if I did not go, so I con- j; side of the boat, for she was afraid to remain on 
sented with the best grace I could. ij the lower, made her, at last, exclaim, 

There was a light breeze, which wafted us $ “Why don’t you go back like you came, Mr. 
slowly out into the bay. 1 have always been ^ Talbot? It’s much more comfortable, I’m sure, 
fond of the water, so I soon forgot my momen- i You lose a great deal, too, by crossing from side 
tary vexation. Mr. Talbot had the reputation, j to side of the bay, in this way.” 
not only among the amateurs, but with the > “Ah! I see you’re no seaman,” replied Mr. 
fishermen also, of handling a sail-boat skillfully; | Talbot, with a smile. “Going down, we had 
and certainly nothing seemed to be easier for | the wind after us, and could carry what sailors 
him than to direct our light craft, as he sat, \ call ‘a free sheet.’ But now what little breeze 
rudder in hand, carelessly ohattiug with Geor- $ there is, is nearly dead ahead, and our only 
giana. Annoyed at the manner of my invita- \ chance is to work back, as I am doing. It’s 
tion, I held myself aloof, as much as possible, | very slow,” he added, dubiously, glancing at 
especially as neither of my companions appeared ^ the threatening clouds to the west, now rapidly 
to notibe my reserve; so I sat humming a low $ rising to the zenith. 

tune to avoid overhearing the half whispered $ “You don’t think we’ll be caught out in the 

conversation back of me, now watching the $ rain?” said Georgians, in alarm. 

white, fleecy clouds that hung about the western $ “You’re not much afraid of a wetting, are 

horizon, and now dipping my fingers into the'you?” he answered, gayly. 

wave, as the boat glided noiselessly along like a \ “We shall be drowned, I know we shall,” 

white gull skimming the waters. ^ almost shrieked my cousin, looking from Mr. 

We had gone about six miles down the bay, $ Talbot to the approaching storm, and she rose 
and were approaching the Highlands at its $ quickly. 

mouth, when I woke from a long reverie to $ “Sit down, I beg of you,” said Mr. Talbot, 
hear Mr. Talbot say to Georgians that a thun- £ half authoritatively. “You might upset this 
der-storm was coming up and that we had better $ light craft.” And he added, in a soothing tone, 
return. Glancing to the west, I saw that the $ “Indeed, there isn’t a particle of danger. Is 
fleecy clouds had disappeared, and that a purple ^ there, Miss Gray?” 

black bank of vapor, like a distant mountain s This was the first time, since we embarked, 
range, had taken their place. My cousin was \ that he had spoken directly to me. The alarm 
already uneasy. jj of my cousin had made me, for a second, a little 

“There's nothing to be alarmed about, Miss $ nervous; but this now all passed away; for I 
Elliott,” said Mr. Talbot, as he turned the boat $ saw Mr. Talbot felt perfectly secure, and I knew 
homeward. “We have ample time. It will be $ we could trust in him. 

an adventure to talk of.” $ “I feel no fear,” I answered. “Georgy isn’t 

Our progress was now comparatively slow. !; used to sailing, or she wouldn’t mind it either.” 
Instead of slipping smoothly along before the s For some time, nothing more was said. Mr. 
wind, we had to describe a zig-zag course, tack- $ Talbot was busied in working his way along, 
ing continually as it is called, in order to beat J taking advantage of every puff of air, of every 
back to the pier. But the motion, to me at least, J current, and had no leisure to talk. My cousin 
was more exhilarating than it had been before. > cowered on her seat, her head buried in her 
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hands* or glanced up fearfully at the clouds, : : out of Mr. Talbot’s hands; but he pulled it down, 
and then at the long stretch of water which still j with the strength of a Hercules, and by a rapid, 
separated us from the pier. I watched the ap- ; ; dexterous turn fastened the rope to the side of 
proaching tempest. s the mast: all this time his eyes never leaving me 

1 wish 1 could describe the spectacle. Never $ and Qeorgiana. 
before had I seen such a deep purple-black in the ^ “Thank God!” he said, almost under his 
iky, or such inky water. An ominous twilight j breath, and unconsciously, I believe. His face, 
was all around. The birds, after skimming low S lately so troubled, cleared up magically, and 


down, had fled frightened to their hiding-places. ^ 
The wind had finally died out. Above, wild, $ 
dusky-brown clouds, rolling over and over, sped $ 
before the tempest. A foreboding hush was on * 
everything. Suddenly, far to the west, I saw ) 
the water begin to glisten; the black sky lifted \ 
just enough to show a narrow streak of light \ 
along the horison; and a strange, unearthly j 
sound pervaded space, as of Nature sobbing at > 
her approaching dissolution. \ 

“Miss Gray,” said Mr. Talbot, in quick, almost s 
stem tones. “Here.” £ 

I was at his side in a moment. $ 

“The squall,” he said, rapidly, “will strikes 
ns directly: you can see and hear it coming. $ 
Take this tiller. I mast get in the mainsail, or \ 
we shall capsize,” be continued, running for- s 
ward. There was a little shriek from Georgians, $ 
bat he took no notice of it “ Listen to what I > 


say. When I cry ‘luff,* put your helm over to $ 
the left; that is the way. Perhaps there’ll be £ 
no necessity, bnt if the squall comes before I \ 
get beck, it’s the only thing that will save U9. s 
If I say, afterward, ‘down, hard down,’ jam the ^ 
tiller down with all your might.” | 

He stood at the foot of the mast, as he spoke, $ 
and was already untying the ropes, which held $ 
the huge sail np. 1 could, at that moment, have ^ 


braved anything. 

Down came the mainsail, clattering, Mr. Tal¬ 
bot palling it in, hand over hand. A few quick, 
decisive knots tied it fast to the boom. The 
squall was now close to us, whitening the wide 
bay before it, roaring like the surf at high-tide 
in a north-easter. Mr. Talbot did not hesitate 
an instant, bot springing to the bow of the boat, 


glancing for a moment ahead, he came back to 
where we sat, saying cheerfully, “Now it may 
blow great guns, Miss Elliott, it can’t harm us: 
what prodigies we shall be in the eyes of every¬ 
body ; we have really had an adventure. Keep 
the tiller a little while longer, Miss Margaret, 
while I improvise a sheltor from the storm for 
your cousin.” 

It was quite time, for the rain, at first de¬ 
scending in. a few huge drops, was now pouring 
in a torrent, almost beating me down. Geor¬ 
gians, in a minute, was housed under the sail; 
but by that time I was drenched through. Mr. 
Talbot, though in no better condition, shook his 
head as he saw it, and taking the tiller from me, 
whispered, 

“You’re a brave girl, Miss Gray. But go 
now and get under the sail too, for you’re not 
used to this sort of work. Oh! never mind me,” 
he added, interpreting my glance. “Such an 
old water-dog as I am Is all the better for a 
drenching occasionally. The squall is past, and 
I’ll soon carry you into port.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

From that day, there was a perceptible change 
in Mr. Talbot’B manner toward me. I did not 
go to the dinner table, but obeyed his parting 
injunction, to take a hot drink he said he would 
send up, and to lie down till evening. He came 
up, at supper, extending both hands, in a flunk, 
unconventional way he had when pleased. 

“How glad I am to see you. What a color 
you have. I hope you’ve taken no cold.” 

“None at all,” I said, gayly. “Nor has Geor- 


began to let down the triangular sail, which ran \ giana either.” 

from the bowsprit to the top of the mast. The $ “You relieve me,” he replied. “I was almost 
canvas bad half descended, and he was stooping S afraid to ask. Do you know,” he added, offer- 
to fasten it, when he thundered, rather than $ ing me his arm, “that, for a moment, I thought 
shouted, “luff, luff,” and then “down, hard \ it was all over. If it hadn’t been for your ready 
down, harder.” The boat heeled over till I i apprehension of my orders, and your quick obe- 
thonght it had upset: described a quick curve \ dience, the boat would have been upset.” 
in the water; and then danced up into the very < “And one, or all of us, been drowned,” I 
teeth of the hurricane, her bow, as it plunged j replied: and I shuddered slightly, 
into the waves, throwing the spray almost over i “You have never been so near death before?” 
the mast-head, and completely drenching me. $ he asked. “Did you realize it?” 

For a*second, and while I thought we were going \ “Yes! I saw from your face how it was!” 
over, I saw the sail nearly dragged, as I thought, ? “And wasn’t you afraid?” 
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“There wasn’t time.” ; dress, which she had sent for from her milliner. 

“You had to act, you mean. Nobly said. Do $ I saw, from her eye, that she had determined to 
you know, Miss Margaret, that I believe you’d $ stake everything on that night’s success. Never 
have made a Joan of Arc?” i shall I forget the look of contempt that welcomed 

At this moment, my aunt came up, and began j me, for a moment, as I entered her room, pre- 
alternately to chide my companion for having $ paratory to going down. 

taken Georgiana sailing, and to thank him “for $ Mr. Talbot, in spite of the crowd of uniforms, 
saving,” as she phrased it, “the dear girl’s life.” $ was still the most popular person there. My 
“I’ll take the blame,” gallantly said Mr. Tal- $ heart fluttered when I saw him approach where 
bot, “for I deserve it. But the praise belongs $ Georgiana and I were sitting. There was a mo- 
to Miss Margaret, who saved all of our lives.” j; ment of doubt, during which he paid his compli- 
And he withdrew a step, so as to put me into $ raents to both of us; then he asked me to danoe 
the foreground. $ the first set with him. I really pitied my cousin. 

My aunt looked at me, at first in amazement, $ till I saw the angry flush on her face, as I turned 
then with indignation, which she tried, however, $ to go, and the threatening look of her eyes, 
to conceal from my companion. $ But I soon forgot everything but my partner. 

“Oh! to be sure. I’d heard of it,” and she % There was a subdued manner about him, dif- 
laughed a little constrained laugh. “We’re all ^ ferent from what I had ever observed toward 
obliged to my husband’s niece. She’s quite s other women, which made me feel at once happy 
masculine, always was,” and with this home* \ and embarrassed. Perhaps he observed my ner- 
thrust, she left us. > vousness, for he suddenly became lively; never 

Georgiana did not make her appearance till j had I known him more entertaining; and I soon 
the next day; but Mr. Talbot was the first to \ grew at ease again. I felt the magnetism of his 
welcome her; he even attended her to breakfast, $ intellect; I was in extravagant spirits, 
taking my uncle's vacant seat; for Mr. Elliott \ When the dance was over, a group gathered 
had gone to town. \ about us, and 1 heard more than one whisper. 

Still, though in this, and other things, he was \ “Miss Gray is unusually brilliant to-night:” 
as attentive as ever to my cousin, I could see, s indeed my situation became so public, that I 
after a day or two, that she was jealous of me. > drew my companion out to the piazza, under 
At first, the possibility of such a thing seemed | pretence of wanting fresh air. “I shall never,** 
incredible. But when she grew, daily, more Ji I thought, “become habituated enough to society 
cold toward me; when she treated me often s to endure being stared at.” 
superciliously, even pettishly, I could no longer ^ All through that evening, I saw my aunt watch- 
doubt it. My aunt took even less pains to con- s ing me with an angry scowl. But I was too happy 
oeal her indignation. All this could not but ^ to think of this except for the moment. Twioe, 
render me unhappy. Yet, when Mr. Talbot was * Mr Talbot danced with Georgiana, and several 
at my side, I forgot everything. Not unfre- S other young belles were honored, each once, 
quently, also, the jealousy of my cousin sent a $ with his hand; but I was the only one whom he 
thrill of joy through me, because it confirmed i* led out frequently. It came to be so natural 
me in what, at other times, I still thought a j for me, at last, to expect his return, after a waits 
vain delusion—the hope that I was not indifferent $ or quadrille with others, that, unconsciously, I 
to Mr. Talbot. $ kept, whenever it was possible, a vacant seat for 

One night, there was a subscription ball, given $ him beside me. 
by the gentlemen of our hotel. It had kept the $ When I went to my room, that night, I felt, 
ladies in a state of excitement for a whole $ that, if I never was happy again, I had been so, 
week preceding; hair-dressers had been sent $ superlatively so, for onoe in my life. I did not 
for from the city; new wardrobes had been $ audibly even whisper it to myself, but the hope 
ordered; several army and navy officers, with ^ was never so strong before that I was beloved, 
various other guests, distinguished either soci- j Mr. Talbot’s manner, all the evening, had been 
ally or politically, were expected. More than \ what a woman would rather have than any 
half the girls were speculating as to the con- ^ amount of mere intellectual admiration: and it 
quests they would make. % had never been so before. 

I wore my simple robe of muslin; and my hair $ I woke, the next morning, with a heart aa 
a la Grecque. I will not deny that I thought of \ light as a bird. I began to sing at my simple 
Mr. Talbot, and of what I had overheard him s toilet. I knew that Mr. Talbot was to rise at 
say about this costume, on that first evening, v day-break to go fishing, and I did not expect, 
Georgiana was to appear in a new and costly > therefore, to see him at the breakfast-table; but 
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I coaid not avoid stealing a glanoe at his usual > maidenly. To be accused of it by strangers, 
■eat, and blushing, guiltily, when I caught my < to have given even the faintest cause for the 
aunt’s eye fixed severely on me. | accusation— oh! it was degrading. I hated, 

“l wish to see you in my room,” said my j for the time, Mr. Talbot; 1 hated my aunt for 
tnnt, coldly, m we rose from the table. j her injustice; I hated Georgiana for having been 

1 followed her up stairs. She told me to lock $ the cause of it; but I hated most myself. Bit- 
the door. \ terly I resolved that neither she, nor others, 

“ A pretty state of things!” she exclaimed, f should ever have it to sr.y again that I courted 
“8o you think you can wheedle Mr. Talbot into { his society: and in this mood I took a book and 
marrying you.” } walked angrily down to the arbor overlooking 

l made no reply. But I felt the blood rush to 5 the beach. 

my forehead: then leave me pale as ashes, but $ - 

trembling with suppressed indignation. I CHAPTER VIII. 

“ As if he would ever do more than amuse s I had been reading for a little while only, when 
himself with one like you,” she oontinued. “Oh! $ I heard a familiar footstep; and Mr. Talbot ap~ 
you needn’t look in that way. I always told Mr. \ proached. Still smarting from what my aunt 
Elliott you were a treacherous, ungrateful minx. $ had said, and determined to afford no cause for 
I declare you make me ashamed of my sex, to $ such remarks again, 1 gave him a curt reception, 
see how impudently you throw yourself into this $ He seemed astonished: then offended: then 
gentleman’s way.” ^ appeared to think it was absurd to get angry. 

“ I am not treacherous,” I said, rallying to $ But having made one or two further efforts to 

defend myself, “ I am not ungrate-” s draw me into conversation, which I answered 

“Stop! I won’t have a word. Such unblush- $ only in monosyllables, he was about to go, when 
ing effrontery I never saw. You will make your- J Georgiana came up. 1 had left her reading a 
self the talk of the whole place, if you haven’t i» sentimental novel in her room, where she declared 
already done it! If you’ve a right to disgrace ^ she would stay till dinner; but I have no doubt 
yourself, you’ve no right to disgrace us. Mr. Tal- ^ she had seen Mr. Talbot join me, for her window 
boi sees you are throwing yourself into his arms, $ overlooked the sea, and that she had come down 
and no doubt laughs about it to the other young } purposely to interrupt us. 

men. The idea of going off walking, alone, up s To do her justice she was looking charmingly, 
the beach, with him; of sitting out in the arbor, $ She pretended to explain her presence, by saying 
late at night; of following him with your eyes; $ she had been searching for me all the morning; 
of always keeping a place for him, by you, on s and sinking languidly into a seat, she glided 
the sofa.” $ into conversation with Mr. Talbot He doubt- 

At this last allusion, the color rose to my % less mentally contrasted her affability with my 
cheeks, for I felt partly guilty. She had paused i sullenness, for his manner changed immediately, 
for breath, but when she saw my embarrassment, £ he grew animated, he devoted himself almost 
she resumed, \ entirely to her. She, on her part, played off all 

“Oh! you admit it, do you? You’re not so > her pretty, coquettish arts on him. In my ex- 
brazen but what you blush for it. And remem- \ isting temper, I smiled, ironically, at this, be- 
ber. Miss, what I see, others see. I know that \ hind my book. “Even the most sensible men,” 
your conduct was remarked on, last night. There, 1 1 said, scornfully, “are victims to vanity, and so 
not a word; but go now. I want no explanations, \ fall a prey to these poor feminine tricks.” 
but only more prudent behavior. Get him, if \ I was in no improved mood, therefore, to an- 
you can; I’m sure your uncle and dear Georgiana, $ swer a question which Mr. Talbot suddenly ad¬ 
os well as I,*will rejoice at your good luck; but s dressed to me. 

don’t disgrace us by indelicate behavior.” \ “What do you think of it, Miss Margaret?” he 
I left the room abashed and humiliated. I ^ said. “I see you have been reading, and not 
knew well that it was envy and rage that made s listening; and I don’t wonder,” he continued, 
my aunt speak in this way. But I could not $ glancing at my book, “for Undine’ is a story 
avoid fearing, for all that, that my conduct had ^ to entrance one. But pray, forget Hildebrand 
been soch as to cause remark. I felt guilty of $ and his water-nymph, for awhile; and be umpire 
having loved Mr. Talbot. What if I had betrayed $ between Miss Elliott and myself.” 
mjseif, as my aunt said? * “I haven’t the first qualification for the task, 

Soch a possibility almost maddened me. Be- jj sir,” I answered, coldly, 
yond all things else I loathed scheming in a ^ But he was not to be rebuffed, 
young girl. me it was inexpressibly un- * “At any rate,” he said, “hear the point. Your 
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cousin maintains that women are not justly | Georgians’^ big eyes opened to their fall 
treated, by the laws; that, in fact, they are 
little better than slaves to the stronger sex/’ 

Now this was the subject, on which, above all 
others, I felt most strongly: the one in which 
my pride and sensitiveness controlled me, per¬ 
haps, more than my intellect. I had so often 
contemplated the possibility of having to leave 
my uncle’s house and earn a livelihood for 
myself, that I was morbidly awake to the inade- | cate for her to preach, yet say she has a soul to 
quate wages which women received, to the few $ be saved. You give her property, when she 
avenues of employment open to them, and to the $ marries, to her husband; but don’t give her his, 
loss of social caste which laboring for their bread $ but only a third of it, and that not till he dies, 
often brought upon them. I was already angry; $ And if a woman is poor, and has to earn her 
and this question, thus put by Mr. Talbot, made $ living, you put her at once out of the pale of 
me angrier, because it implied that he palliated, ^ good society, and degrade her to a lower class.” 
if he did not defend, the course of the world at \ “You are vehement,” said Mr. Talbot, gravely, 
large toward my sex. £ as I paused exhausted of breath “Permit me to 

But I need not have been so. I was well £ ask: have you considered all these things as 
aware, that, though Mr. Talbot was a firm be- {fully as your very decided language warrants?” 
liever in the progress of the race, and though * The tone of superiority, in which this was 
he advocated enthusiastically every measure $ spoken, provoked me still more, 
which he considered a reform, he was not a$ “Decided language? Vehement?” I cried, 
visionary, and that many superficial thinkers, jj “On such a subject one cannot be too vehe- 
on this account, would have called him a con- J ment.” 

servative. We had, indeed, never talked before \ Mr. Talbot was silent. I continued heatedly, 

on this theme, but I knew enough of his sent!* i* “Take the case I lost spoke of. Is the world 

ments on social questions generally, to be aware $ just to a woman who has to earn her liveli- 
tliat he was no friend to sudden and radical ^ hood ?” 

changes, even where they were possible, because > Still he did not reply. He was writing on the 
he had no faith in their permanence under'such $ sand with the end of his light bamboo cane. I 
contingencies; and I was not ignorant that he % cannot describe how this simple act irritated mo. 
considered there were very few sudden social $ I began again, 

reforms which were practicable at all. “A re- $ “Nor is this all. Society, that shuts the door 

form, which is not founded on public sentiment,” < of nearly every employment against woman, pays 

he had once said, “is no reform at all; for things l her inadequately even for what it allows her to 
soon fall back to their old condition; no law can l do. No female earns as much as a man; she is 
last which is not an exponent of the popular pre- 5 not permitted to do it. In my city, women wait 
judice as well as of the popular intellect. 1 ’ Ear- {iu stores, very generally; but even there they 
nestly as I felt on the subject of woman’s wrongs, < receive only half as much as young men. In 
I was well aware that it was one of the most \ your city, they are shut out even from this 
difficult social problems of the age, and that to $ avenue. So it is everywhere. Yet a woman 
solve it wisely would require the best thoughts l has blood and bones, must eat and dress, must 
of the best minds for more than one generation. > have fire and light.” 

I would have known, in a calmer moment, that \ “A man is paid as the head of a family; a 


width, less at the matter than at the manner 
of this speech. It shocked her conventional 
notions of fine ladyism. Mr. Talbot smiled, and 
that smile provoked me to go on, more passion¬ 
ately, if possible, than before. 

“What equality has woman before the law?” 
I said. “You do not allow her to vote, yet yotf 
make her pay taxes. You tell her it is indeli- 


I cotild not expect Mr. Talbot to take the radical $ 
view of the question, to which I, in common \ 
with others of my sex, inclined. But, in my * 
present mood, I disregarded all this, and replied s 
bluntly and passionately, $ 

“Slaves! So they are.” And as I spoke, the $ 
whole catalogue of woman’s injuries, as dealt \ 
out to her by laws made my men, rose up before ^ 
me; and my heart swelling with what I thought £ 
a righteous indignation, I continued with kin- ^ 
dling cheek. “The chain may be gilded, but it £ 
is still a chain.” 5 


woman as a solitary individual; and.the majority 
of men are heads of families, as the majority of 
women are not,” said Mr. Talbot, looking up. 

“Are women never heads of families? Are 
there no widows, with orphan children? It is 
the old story of the lion. Men make the laws, 
and make them to suit themselves. Oh! if 
woman could, for but one day, have control of 
the halls of legislation.” 

“Honestly now, Miss Gray,” he said, and he 
looked me fail in the eyes, “do you think the 
world would be the better, if Women followed 
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trades, did merchandizing, wrangled al the bar, > is eternally the same equivocation about excep- 
cheated at the Btock-exchange? Isn’t there ^ tions to general rules.” 

something in a truly feminine character higher $ “But society, as you surely know, has to make 
and diviner than can co-exist with these things?’* ij general laws,” he said. “It flows from the fal- 
I thought bitterly of what he had often said of $ libility of the human intellect; and under general 
Qeorgiana. “Suppose, for argument’s sake, that $ laws it is impossible always to prevent injustice 
the avenues to all pursuits were thrown freely $ to the few. Besides, I don’t see that women 
open to women; that, for every purpose of money- $ suffer more than men. If there are thousands 
making, the two sexes were put on an equal; that $ of educated women, doomed to a poverty that is 
woman was made the head of the family—do you, ^ the more painful because of their culture, and 
•o your honor, believe that society would be im- ^ compelled to labor at hateful tasks for a liveli- 
proved by it?** \ hood, there are quite as many men. The majority 

I made no reply. 8ecretly, I felt that he was ji of my own sex, if I am to believe their words, 
right. He waited for awhile courteously: then $ are discontented with their lot. It is very cer- 
proeeeded, •! tain that where one is born, as the proverb goes, 

“If my mother had been hard, scheming, s * with a silver spoon in his mouth,* a dozen are 
lucre-loving, what a wretch I would be now! $ born without.” 

And she would have been all this, I fear, Miss $ “We cannot talk on this subject,” I said. “We 
Gray, if she had been engaged, her life through, $ differ too irreconcilably.” And I moved to go. 
as men are, fighting, first for bread, and then for $ “Nay! stay,” said he. “Hear me out. Is it 
fortune. Under God,” he continued, solemnly, $ man, or woman, who is to blame for this ostra- 
his voice trembling with emotion, “it is because \ cism, of which you spoke, awhile ago? Are not 
women are preserved, as I would say; excluded, $ your sex the first to drop the acquaintance of a 
as you phrase it; from the rougher contact of j; woman reduced to work for a livelihood?” 
life, that we men begin, at least, with some high $ I acknowledged, mentally, that he was right; 
and holy feelings; and if we lose them afterward, $ but remained silent. Georgians now interposed, 
or if they often grow cold within us, it is because $ “You have converted me, at least, Mr. Tal- 
we are thrown, like gladiators, into the arena, < hot,” she said, with a wonderfully natural air 
and forced often to fight for our very lives. By | of frankness and innocence. “I confess I had 
her organization, indeed, woman is mo^ deli- ^ never thought much on this subject, but had 
oate, more refined, more ideal, more religious $ taken up the popular cry of my sex.” 
than man is; but even her organization cannot* “I wish you joy of your convert, then, Mr. 
entirely resist the cold teachings of a selfish j Talbot,” I said, curtsying scornfully. “But it 
world; for few women, I say it with regret, who s is, at least, thoroughly feminine on the part of 
play the part of men, whether they play it from > Georgy. I suppose most of us women are so, 
choice or necessity, but become more or less i and that is why man holds us in the slavery he 
mannish; and to the extent they become man- ^ does. You were right,” I added, bitterly. “We 
nish, to that extent they cease to be really love- $ betray ourselves.” With which parting words, 
able.” * and a glance, like a Parthian arrow, shot at my 

Much of this moved me. Much of it I felt to ^ cousin, I swept proudly away, 
be true. But it irritated me all the more. I $ But I had not reached the house before I was 
believed he was indirectly telling me I was too % heartily ashamed of myself. I had given way 
masculine. I answered, ; to temper. I had shown jealousy of Georgiana. 

“ Is what you call womanly, really so ? Haven’t $ I had exaggerated my opinions. “Vehement, 
all men a false ideal? Wouldn’t they rather have ^ was the word he used,” I said: and I felt its 
a toy than a companion?” * justice. I was self-condemned. I crept up to 

“No,” he replied, with sudden energy, “a l my room, double-locked the door, threw myself 
thousand times no! In proportion as a man is | on the bed, and gave way to tears of mingled 
strong himself, he wishes, longs for, will have, $ shame and remorse. 

a companion, and not a toy.” $ That night there was another “hop.” I had 

“The ivy and the oak,” I answered, scorn- $ looked forward to it, only that morning, with 
fully; “it’s ivy man wants, after all.” * unalloyed delight. But now I could not hope 

“You don’t argue, you sneer,” he said. ^ that Mr. Talbot would be with me. He would 

“ I do argue. I have given you examples $ never be to me again what he had been. He 
enough.” $ might forgive my opinions, distasteful as they 

“And your examples were all exceptions.” $ were to him; but he could not forget my too 
“Oh! that’s always the answer,” I said. “It < evident loss of temper. 
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My fears were realized. I instinctively avoided 
him, even turned my back, and looked away, to 
save my pride. So, except a stately, but stu¬ 
diously polite bow, when he first caught my eye, 
he gave no sign of his being aware of my pre¬ 
sence. He was the life of the party, meantime; 
affable to all; but to Gcorgiana he was abso¬ 
lutely devoted. Once or twice, in waltzing, he 
and she nearly ran against me; but except a 
hasty, indifferent, “pardon me,’ 1 there was 
nothing said. 

I did not want for partners; but I was ab¬ 
stracted in spite of myself, and was glad to 
esoape early to my room. 


\ How miserably unhappy I wad! But I no 
longer thought, with regret, of my vehement 
manner. A sense of injustice and cruel neglect 
possessed me. 

“Let him scorn me,” I said, bitterly. “What 
do I care? I told him nothing but tho truth. 
We women are unjustly treated in all things; 
and from the cradle to the grave. If I had de¬ 
ferred humbly to his opinion I might-” 

I stopped, with a haughty gesture. I would not 
suffer myself to think that I had ever dreamed 
so foolish a dream. But 1 lay awake neverthe¬ 
less for hours; and I had never been so unhappy, 
even when a ohild. (to b* continued.) 


EARTH. 


BT ANNE L. MUZZKY. 


Oh, Earth I Oh. Earth 
How fair, how beautiful, how grand 
Thou art, oh, Earth! 

Thou star-eyed pilgrim in that tireless band, 

That sails forever, with bright, shiny wings. 

Around tho light of lights! Bolovod land 
Of sweet and holy things I 
Garden of dreams I 

Wherein the ’prisoned soul delights to roam, 
Believing all that good, and lovely seems— 

Mountains, and vales, and woods, and crystal streams— 
Dim pictures of that far-off, angel home, 

Whose glory breaks through stars and sunset gleams: 
Realms of undying flow’rs, and nightless skies, 
Love-lighted Paradise! 

Oh, Earth! Ob, Earth! 

Down through thy years, like falling leaves we stray, 
Becking the path that leads to truth and light, 

But evil things have dimmed our spirit sight, 

And oft we lose our way— 


In the drear shadows of sin’s starless night. 

Then tho world mocks us, and we turn and flee, 
Tired, sick, and tempest-beaten, back to thee I 
Oh, mother, mother Earth! 

After life’s feverish battle there is rest, 

Rest for the worn, and weary, calm and deep 
In the cool hollows of thy quiet breast, 

Thy soul-sick children may lie down and sleep, 
Until the light 

Of Resurrection's golden morning gleams 
Holy, and bright, 

Ov# corruption’s darkness, and we rise, 
Oloriflod, from our dreams, 

On flaming wings upborne to fairer skies. 

Oh, blessed, blessed Barth! 

Lot let us walk with soft and roverent tread 
Among thy thrilling beauties, swoetest Earth; 
Holy and stainless Earth, 

Land of the spirit's birth, 

Rest of the sainted dead! 


THE FISHER’S WIFE. 


BT 3LABA AUGUSTA. 


Roared the wild swelling billows 
Out on the lonesome scs. 

Up sprang the foamy white-caps 
Chaslug the winds in glee! 

While the grey skies melancholy 
Low in their mockery bent, 

Liko tho dismal drapery of funerals, 
Or coffin cerement. 

Light gleamed in tho fisher's cottage, 
Streamed thro’ the heavy night, 
Crimsoned the weary woman 
Waiting there sad and white— 
Listening the loud winds’ roaring, 
Praying the vengeful waves 
To guide him in thro’ the darkness, 
In from the sea’s black gravss. 


v Over the mountain of waters 

\ Struggled the fisher boat, 

$ With never a hand to guide her, 

| Never an oar to float! 

> Down In the soft paved temples, 

< Naiads tho vigil to keep, 

| Sleepeth the bold fisher sailor, 

| Low in tho halls of tho deep. 

I Woman! extinguish the watch-ilrcl 

Give thy strained ear rest; 

One there is up in Heaven 
Doeth all for the best 
Lie down on thy lonely pillow, 

I Ask for the dream-calm’s spell— 

For down In tho sea thy husband 
Sleepeth soundly and wslll 
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BT X. W. DBWKSS. 

On bright, sunny, June morning, not many \ Tery unusual now-a-days, had settled down on 


jean ago, Nellie Maybee, a pretty, lively girl 
of eighteen, and the somewhat spoiled, only 
daughter of widower Maybee, was summoned 
before the paternal judgment bar, and the ver¬ 
dict being “quilty of paleness, want of appe¬ 
tite, and hard flirting,” she was sentenced to 
banishment among the green hills of Vermont, 
for a time expiring at the judge’s pleasure. In 
vain the fair culprit plead for an extenuation of 
the sentence, or even for a delay in its execu¬ 
tion; in vain she urged that important business 
required her longer presence in Boston. For 
this business, on cross-questioning by the learned 
judge, proved to be only the completion of two 
flirtations. “One at such an interesting stage— 
just got as far as rose-buds—the other long past 
forget-me-nots, and within a few days of propo¬ 
sal point”—(so this saucy little flirt stated the 
case)—“and she did not see how her dear, in¬ 
dulgent papa could be so hard-hearted as to 
destroy all her innooent amusements so, indeed 
she did not.” 

But the judge was firm; stern was his reitera¬ 
tion of the charge of hard flirting, and his deter¬ 
mination to send her where this amusement would 
be impossible—to the plain farm house of one of 
his early friends. 

Nellie was obliged to submit, but she took 
her honest, feminine revenge in sundry spiteful 
speeches, suoh as—“She should like to know 
when the law was made that girls shouldn’t flirt: 
for her part, she could not help flirting. It was 
a pretty girl’s normal state—it was a natural 
instinct, like hunting and fishing with men. And 
he should see all his crossness should not stop 
it—she would flirt still up in down East, even 
* if it had to be with the bob-o’-links and tom¬ 
tits.” 

That Mr. Maybee was a man of nerve and 
indomitable firmness, is proved by the fact that 
Nellie, within a week, was immured in the desert 
social of farmer Wilson’s farm. 

Mr. Wilson was, as I have said, an early friend 
of Mr. Moybee’s, they having been raised on 
neighboring farms; but while the latter, like 
most New England boys, had gone to the city, 
and won himself a name and fortune there, the 
former, with an old-fashioned easiness of temper, 


J the old homestead after he had got his schooling. 
$ It will very naturally be concluded, that Nel- 
\ lie found these good people, though worthy, 
£ rather slow. She sadly missed the various ex- 
s citements and amusements of town life, and 
^ found the only compliment she had as yet re- 
i ceived, farmer Wilson’s well meant remark, that 
I “She was a fine, likely gal enough”—rather 
^ meagre fare after the feast of sweets to which 
s her pampered palate had been accustomed. Be- 
s sides, the sudden stoppage of all the delicate 
$ and complicated machinery by which flirtations 
$ are carried on, (for absolute want of grist to put 
\ in the mill,) occasioned a great jar among the 
$ mental wheels, followed by a fearful vacuum. 
% She found herself in Othello’s admired situation 
| with regard to occupation, but with no one to 
$ admire, or even pity her. 

x In time, however, being blessed with a fine 
{ flow of animal spirits, and being, with all her 
$ vanities, not quite without a soul, she was just 
| learning to lift her eyes in reverent admiration 
\ to the beautiful hills among which she was 
> dwelling—beginning to acquire a new sense, so 

I to speak, that of the appreciation of the charms 
of nature—when presto! all these newly-acquired 
faculties were dissipated, and the natural in¬ 
stincts reinstated, as in the case of the metamor¬ 
phosed cat in the fable, by the unexpected ap¬ 
pearance of a legitimate object of the chose— 
I mean, that she one day chanced to catch a 
glimpse of a tall, handsome man as he bounded 
over a fence at the back of the house, and then 
entered rather stealthily by the side door. He 
> was sun-browned, indeed, and clad in simple, 

( country fashion; but, that he was no mere 
oountry clown, even the most hasty glance at¬ 
tested. His features were delicate and refined, 
| and his noble brow bore the stamp of intellect. 
\ Nellie decided at once that he was worthy to 
$ be looked after, and immediately instituted in- 
< quiries as to who, and what he was. Judge of 
> her surprise on being told that he was, and had 
\ been from the first, an inmate of the same house 
\ with herself He was the son of her host, but 
^ from excessive timidity, or rather bashfulness, 
s the country-bred youth had preferred to take 
> all his meals by himself, and to skulk in and out 
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of the house by side doors, to encountering that \ would endure her saucy insolence no longer, 
unknown and wonderful creature—a young lady. $ Such his valorous resolves. His timid practice 
Perhaps it was an instinctive feeling that $ continued to be precipitate flight at tbe least 
members of this genus are as dangerous as they ^ rustle of a silken petticoat, whenever flight was 
are beautiful, that filled him with undefined ^ possible. I am ashamed of Buch inconsistency 
dread of proximity—it might have been that, or $ in a hero, but people seldom carry out resolutions 
it might have been simple rustic bashfulness: $ any better, so I trust they will be lenient to a 
but at all events the only desire he evinced, < fellow sinner. 

with regard to Nellie, was to keep out of her < Meanwhile, Nellie, unaware of the revolution 
way. > that was progressing in the mind of her victim. 

Of course the young lady was not long in dis- \ was gathering more and more audacity from hia 
covering this determination on the youth’s part, l apparent total submission. Like a little poodle 
and from that time she did not want for amuse- \ at sight of a flying foe, her valor rose in exaot 
ment. Her merriment was constantly excited, $ proportion to her security, and she grew so 
by observing the hurried retreat of her cowardly ) saucy and aggressive, as to be almost unbearable, 
foe to the friendly covert of pantry, cellar, or \ Not content with routing the enemy at pleasure, 
stable, at her approach; and nothing delighted i she sometimes amused herself by cutting off his 
her spirit of mischief more, than by sallying jj retreat, and many a forced parley, where the 
forth suddenly twenty times a day, to put the \ talking, however, was all on one side, was poor 
enemy to ignominious flight. Seldom was poor | Nathan obliged to hold in some narrow exposed 
* Nathan allowed to enjoy a meal without having \ pass of entry or stairway, 
to drop his knife and fork at least once, during | One evening, just before dark, the young man 
its course, to take refuge in some neighboring \ was engaged in the homely, but useful office of 
hiding-place, till the coast was again clear. { driving the cows home from pasture, when Nellie, 
Barely did he escape from back or side door £ and Nathan’s sister, Priscilla, who had been 
without being made aware, by some saucy token, $ taking a walk together, encountered him at the 
that a pair of roguish eyes were watching him | cross-roads not far from the house, 
from window, or porch. Even when at work in £ Miss Priscilla stepped forward and joined her 
the fields, a little, jaunty form sometimes trip- £ brother; and Nellie, nothing loath, followed, 
ped by with bright eyes looking defiance, or aS There could be little continued conversation be- 
fresh, merry voice was heard singing odd scraps ^ tween the brother and sister, as the extreme 
of mocking songs. In the farm-yard he was no $ deafness of the latter required too violent efforts 
more secure; for no sooner did Nellie’s eagle \ on the part of the person ambitious of reaching 
eye detect his form moving about there, than * her tympanum, to be long of duration, or often 
down she came, and perching herself on the $ repeated. So, in a little while, the whole party 
fence, wanted to know 1 * when he was going to \ marched on behind the cows in solemn silence, 
appoint that afternoon to teach her to milk, as < At last, Nellie, overcome by the ludicrousness of 
he had so faithfully promised ?” Of course this ^ the situation, burst into a laugh, in which, to her 
promise only existed in the imagination of the $ surprise, she was joined by Nathan, after a few 
relentless tease; Nathan’s patience was sorely \ moments’ inward struggle, 
tried. \ “What is it? what is it?” inquired Miss Pria- 

Now, notwithstanding all I have admitted about $ cilia, in the eager manner of deaf people, “what 
Nathan’s senseless bashfulness, he was a good, \ are you talking about?” 

sturdy, manly fellow. Most men, even the > “We have not said anything yet,” answered 
bravest, have their cowardly points. I will $ Nellie. “I am laughing at the good thing Mr. 
even venture to say there is something every \ Nathan is going to say.” 

man is afraid of, and I am sure there is more Nathan closed his lips firmly, as though re¬ 
sense in being afraid of a woman than many solved no good thing should by chance slip 
other things, for, there is nothing more danger- through, a prudent precaution, but apparently 
ous, as too many of us have found out; but, in uncalled for. 

time, Nathan’s timidity waned before his righte- \ “Well, Mr. Nathan,” continued Nellie, after a 
ous wrath, at Nellie’s audaoious persecution. He } pause, “since you have determined not to say 
mentally passed a series of spirited resolutions. ^ that good thing to me, I have a great mind to 
He would let this bold, forward girl know that s say some pretty things to you. Do you know,” 
he admired, as little as he respected her. He J pursued the incorrigible tease, as she simpered 
would give her to understand that his personal $ with affected affectation. “Do you know, sir, 
freedom was not to be thus interfered with. He ^ that, ever since I first saw you, I have been 
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determined to make a conquest of your youthful j coming, as they generally did, after a hard day’s 
affections?” £ work in the fields, got up within herself quite a 

“And pray. Miss,” exclaimed Nathan, roused \ warm, little indignation-meeting about it; but 
at last to righteous indignation, “how do you ^ she did not express her thoughts aloud, and 
propose to effect that end ?” s nothing of the kind ever seemed to suggest itself 

“How?” drawled Nellie. “Why, by assur-^ to Nathan, or the others, for that matter. All 
sues to be sure—assurance, the most new- \ seemed to agree that he was to do ererything: 
fashioned of the virtues.” \ mend all the breakages, carry about all the 

“Being a plain man myself,” returned Nathan, jj heavy things that are eternally wanting moving 
sturdily, “I am so simple in my tastes sb to $ in erery family, bring the wood, pump the water, 
prefer to all others the old-fashioned virtue of 5 make up the fires and the accounts, wheel up his 
modesty.” $ mother’s chair, read the papers to his father, and 

A reproof so well timed and cutting could not S shout to his sister all that everybody said: in 
well fail to be felt. A deep blush of mortification \ short, such a variety of “odd jobs” as would 
flushed Nellie’s cheek, and, for once in her life, l have appalled David himself. This Napoleon of 
she had no repartee ready. Indeed, I doubt > “chores,” however, achieved them all with a 
whether the totally dissimilar case of the unex- \ large, careless kind of ease, that almost made 
pected development of the powers of speech re- $ you sorry you could think of nothing more for 
corded in Scripture, astonished Baalam as much > him to do. 

as this modern miracle astonished Nellie. She $ Little by little, Nellie formed such on esti- 
was so taken aback, .that she was glad to escape > mate, both of the heart and mind of this country 
to the house, with Miss Priscilla, who was inquir- i youth, as made her blush whenever she remem- 
ing, in an excited manner, what they were say- s bered how she had treated him. She would 
mg. I now as soon have thought of stepping upon the 

Prom this time Nathan appeared to Nellie in $ woolsack, and pulling off the Lord Chancellor’s 
a new light. That he should have had the s wig, by way of a joke, as of attempting to make 
courage, in spite of the effort it cost him, to ad- $ game of Nathan. And, humiliated by the re¬ 
minister so sharp a reproof to her, increased her < collection of her padt impertinence, she grew as 
respect for him. She saw there was something > modest, at least in Nathan’s presence, as even 
in him besides awkward bashfulness. She saw, { his old-fashioned notions on that point could 
too, that he by no means admired, or even < demand. 

respected her. Of course, under these oircum- Women are queer creatures about certain 
stances, it was her first natural instinct, both as ^ things. If Nathan had sought her, or appeared 
coquet, and woman, to change his way of think- $ to admire her, Nellie would have led him a 
ing; therefore, from this time, what had been a s pretty rig, and then laughed at and despised 
mere childish love of teasing, changed into a firm $ him. But as he avoided her, and seemed to 
determination to win this scornful youth’s regard, t really have no feeling for her, but one of min¬ 
or, at least, admiration. I gled dislike and contempt, she thought of him 

Her views were aided by a change in Nathan’s I night and day, and often could have cried for 
habits, for, instead of taking the same pains, as vexation to find she could not please him. Con- 
heretofore, to avoid her, he resumed his place in $ sequently Nathan ceased to represent to her a 
the family as before her coming. He seemed to ^ bashful, country boy; he represented the man 
either despise his former weakness, or to feel a $ too proud to seek her, too superior to admire, 
contempt for a foe too mean to demand the vigi- \ If Nathan perceived anything of this change 
lance with which he had hitherto guarded him- \ in her feelings, he did not betray any conscious- 
self. Nellie had now an opportunity of seeing $ ness of it; he was consistent, at all events, for 
him in his true light. She saw him devotedly $ in spite of her beauty, and grace, and pretty, 
loved and respected by his family, and the \ winning ways, he seldom appeared conscious of 
generous warmth with which his affection was j her presence. He never talked with her, though 
requited. She saw his never-wearied good-1 sometimes she did think she caught him looking 
nature, with the never-ending calls of father, $ at her, or smiling furtively at some of her merry 
mother and sister on his services, never ex- \ nonsense with other members of the family, 
boosted. It was, “Nathan do this, or that for > That was her only encouragement, and the 
me,” from one week’s end to the other; and, i weeks passed by, and the summer was gone, 
great as was the demand, Nathan’s kindness and £ and the time for her return home at hand, 
willingness were as great. Sometimes, Nellie, * On the evening before she was to leave, she 
observing the number and variety of these claims, > went, about dusk, into the little field back of 
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the house, to caress, for the last time, a little $ Whether the country lover would hare been 
cosset lamb, of which she had grown very fond, } able to convince her, to her entire satisfaction, 
and, feeling rather low and melancholy, she put \ was not proved, at that time; for just as he had 
her arms about the creature’s neck, and was s got to fourthly in the argument, Miss Priscilla 
shedding some childish, sentimental tears, and \ appeared at the fence, peering curiously at them 
murmuring something very silly about»“no one | through the twilight, and exclaiming, 
missing her when she was gone, except poor, $ “Dear me, what can you two be doing out 

little cosset,” when hearing a slight noise she \ there in the dark, and on the wet grass? You’ll 
looked up, and saw Nathan, standing with his \ catch the rheumatism, both of you.” 
arms folded, looking at her. } “Mr. Nathan is trying to convince me he likes 

Nellie would have been no true-hearted woman, ^ lambs,” replied Nellie, demurely, “and I can’t 
if rage had not instantly filled her soul at the $ believe him.” 

idea of having her sentimentalizing scrutinised, $ “Well, you hadn’t ought to, dear, he never 
and perhaps understood; so, true to thi9 feminine ^ touches lamb when he can get beef.” 
instinct, she turned sharply on the intruder, $ Nellie laughed, and stooped to give her pet 
“Well, Mr. Nathan, I don’t know what you ^ one last caress, before following Miss Priscilla to 
want, spying round that way!” Having made % the house. On the way thither, Nathan con- 
which vixinish speech, she seemed ready to burst l tinued his arguments in an under-tone; while 
into tears. I Miss Priscilla held forth on the absurdity of 

“I don’t know why you are angry with me, | choosing such a time and place to discuss the 
Nellie,” said Nathan, sadly, as he drew nearer, ^ merits of beef and mutton, and announcing 
“you never had less cause; for if you are grieved < sharply, that if they “carried on” that way, 
at parting with your poor, little, pet lamb, think $ they would not live long to eat either, 
how I must feel at losing mine, forever.” > What Nathan’s final arguments were, and 

Nellie looked up in surprise. J when he found time to state them, I never 

“Of course you don’t understand me,” con-$ ascertained; but that Nellie heard them, and 
tinued he, “and it’s nonsense to talk about it, $ found them sound, is probable; for soon after 
but often when I have seen you fondling that * her return home, Nathan astounded his father 
little creature, I have thought of my name-sake < and family by taking a trip to Boston: and soor 
in the Scriptures, and how, like him, I had too $ after that the engagement between the young 
my one little ewe lamb, though hidden deep in ^ people was generally known. Of course every 
my secret heart. Oh, Nellie, I know well enongh j body was taken by surprise at Nellie’s choice, 
that you have never thought of me. I have S and no one more so than her father, at first; 
never dreamed of any return—but it has been * but being greatly pleased with the unassuming, 
such a happiness to me simply to love you—it s straightforward manners of his son-in-law that 
has been like the opening of a new world to me— i hoped-to-be, and finding in him all the moral 
it has been gazing into heaven; and to morrow I \ requisites for making a woman happy, he went 
must return to earth!” < to work like a man of sense and smoothed the 

“ Oh, Nathan, you do not, you cannot possibly > way to matrimony by the donation of a fine 
love me,” cried Nellie, all of a tremble, “you \ farm; where, in course of time, Nellie, the flirt, 
have never said anything to me—I thought you j was gradually transformed into one of the 

hated me—I cannot believe it—I cannot-” \ sweetest and loveliest of wives and mothers. 

“There is no need you should,” said Nathan, \ She declares herself happy to her heart’s con¬ 
vince that would not alter the case.” 5 tent, and almost the only tears that have visited 

“I wish you would not take things for granted { her eyes, since her marriage, have been those 
so,” said Nellie, pettishly. “Whether it would j that rise there, when she says, with a voice trem- 
alter the case or not, I should like to be con- < bling with tender passion, “Nobody but myself 
vinced.” > knows how good and noble Nathan is!” 


LOVE: FROM 

No fire or coal, 

So fiercely glows, 

As secret love, 

Which no one knows. 

No rose, no pink, 

Can bloom so sweet, 


THE GERMAN. 

As when two souls, 
v Together meet. 

' Before my heart, 

^ Your mirror set, 

^ And yon shall see 

• Love can't forget. 
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BT VIRGINIA r. TOWNSEND. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Nichols.” ^ short, with all her social brightness, and win- 

“Good morning, Mr. Wilcox,” echoed the soft | ning courtesy, she might not, were the tempta- 
voice of the lady, as she stood in the window, J tion strong enough, have been guilty of a great 
and pulled away one of the woodbine bells from < wrong, or meanness, is more than 1 can venture 
the vine that matted it with jewels. I to deny; and you, reader, if you are an acute 

The gentleman lifted his head with a grace £ student of human nature, will understand of how 
that would have done honor to the court of a s few individuals this can be denied; and if you 
grand monarch, then he lightly gave the reins $ are a loving student of this same nature, and 
of the noble animal on which he had just sprung, $ God forbid you should be otherwise, the know- 
while the lady’s eyes followed him, as he dashed \ ledge will not embitter your heart, but rather 
down the road. He was a striking, rather than $ stimulate your pity and charity for your fellow 
a handsome man, for his dark hair, eyes, com- ^ man. But, to return to ray heroine, at eighteen 
plexion and moustache, gave rather a stern ex -1 she met the man who certainly struck her fancy, 
prcssion to his face. He had a remarkably fine $ and, mayhap, sounded her heart deeper than any 
figure; tall, lithe, well developed limbs: and he $ other had ever done. Ruel Wylie was in his 
was still young, not more than thirty: a man $ twenty fourth year when he visited his aunt at 
with such bearing and presence as would be apt | Longwood, and first met with Rosaline Wayne, 
to strike a woman’s fanoy. But the lady, the ^ He was always an intense admirer of a certain 
lady who stood by the window of that brown $ kind of beauty, and became desperately enamored 
manorial-looking residence which rose scr stately > of the lady at first sight. 

among its evergreens of pine, and spruce, and i In less than two months they were engaged, 
hemlock: she was a dainty, dainty little woman, \ and would probably have been shortly married; 
with lips like spring rose-buds, and eyes like $ but the young gentleman was poor, though of 
some blue wood-spring, with long, thick curls of \ good family, and he was about to sail for South 
golden hair, and the whitest arms and hand. $ America on mercantile business. 

Rosaline, or Rose, as she was usually called, j So with many vows of eternal constancy on 
and the name was no misnomer in her age, for l both sides they departed. Shortly afterward both 
it just suited. The pretty little creature had no s Rosaline’s parents died, and she went to reside 
great depth of intellect, perhaps not of heart, j with an aunt, at whose home she first met Hugh 
still, she was, on the whole, an average sort of i Nichols, “Hugh Nichols, Esq.,” as they called 
woman, just the kind that men are most apt to \ him on Wall street. 

get in love with, rave about, to swear, it may be $ He was a rich man, both by inheritance and 
to shoot each other over. $ his own good business tact, for he was now a 

A very few words will comprise all of her his- \ bachelor of thirty-seven, but his hitherto unsus- 
tory it is necessary for yon to know. She was $ ceptible heart succumbed at once to the charms 
the only daughter of a New England farmer, $ of the dainty little village maiden, 
petted and spoiled from her youth. s At first, Hugh Nichols did not find his suit a 

At eighteen she was as perfect a little coquette £ very successful one, although he had the influenoe 
as ever blossomed in the quiet atmosphere of a $ of all the lady’s friends in his behalf; but the 
New England farm house, being vain of her \ memory of her absent lover grew fainter in Rosa- 
beauty, and prizing herself mostly for the num- 1 line’s soul as his letters grew fewer; and the 
her of offers she had received. $ elegant home and its beautiful surroundings, 

8 he was warm-hearted, impulsively generous, $ which the rich man promised her, began to 
and could be roused by a tale of suffering to s occupy her imagination. 

make a grent sacrifice for others. < Then the little girl-woman was beset on all 

But, whether she could have made an enduring $ sides by her friends, who thought it would be 
one, whether she would not have subordinated s madness to let such an opportunity slip, 
the interests of her dearest friends to the grati- $ At last, her consent made Hugh Nichols the 
fication of her own potty vanity, whether, in \ happiest of men, and two years hod Rosaline 
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called him husband, when one morning her old * enjoy music at all, though he’s always ready to 
lover presented himself before her. s get it for me; and as for poetry, he’d much 

The mistress of that stately mansion turned | rather be poring over his ledgers than hear me 
from the window, and walked, with a clouded J read it. Then it’s precious little he cares for 
forehead, up and down her magnificent drawing- $ beautiful scenery, 


__ , ‘A primrose by the rirer’e brim, 

“ How handsome Ruel looked, even better than \ A yellow primrose is to him, 

he did before he went to South America,” mur- > And notlllD K more ** 

mured the lady. “I declare, it has brought up l We are not in the least congenial. I feel it more 
all the past before me so vividly, and I could not s to-day, after seeing Ruel, than I ever did before, 
believe, as I sat by hiB side, that three years had i; Ah, if I’d only known—if I’d only waited: but I 
rolled by since last I was there, and that for two i; was so young and so easily influenced by others, 
of these I have been a wife.” $ Well, it’s too late to mourn now; but with all 

She did not pronounce the name with a tender $ your wealth, and with your husband that’s so 
and triumphant joy, which comes so beautifully ^ fond and proud of you; with many to envy you 
from the lips of a young wife, but sadly, almost $ your circumstances and your station, are you, 
bitterly. £ this day, Rosaline Nichols, a happy woman? Oh, 

“How different our meeting was from our ^ dear, there comes Hugh!” and the lady started 
parting! That was at the old garden-gate, | as she heard the sharp, quick sound of footfalls 
where he held me so fondly to his heart, and :> on the front steps: but her brow did not brighten, 
left me with his kisses and his blessings: and \ “Well, how does my little puss feel to-day?” 
now he only took my hand and congratulated $ asked the loud, cheerful voice of Hugh Nichols, 
me on my marriage, but the words didn’t come $ as he bustled into the drawing-room and caught 
from his heart. I could tell they didn’t, and I <> his young wife in his arms, and lifting her up, 
knew when his eyes rested on me that he had £ kissed her on either cheek. 

not forgotten. I wonder how I looked this morn- >, He was a loud, bustling sort of man, tall 
ing?” and the lady paused before the long mir- $ and corpulent, and, on the whole, good-looking, 
ror, whose gilded top touched the ceiling; her $ though there was a certain coarseness in the 
brow cleared a little as she stood there, and $ lines of his face, and a physiognomist would 
gazed on her own sweet picture. Her morning- % have read his character very readily, 
robe of sky-blue silk, with the pretty lloniton $ He was a thorough business man, with ready, 
lace collar running round its neck, especially ^ though not keen wit, with a good deal of social 
became her very fair complexion, and she j* bon homme , and that off-hand good-humor which 
threaded her white fingers through her curls, Ogives a man in clubs the reputation of “good 
that were like the gold of that October morning, s fellow.” 

looking just the sweet, girlish thing she did on l His complexion was florid; his eyes and hair 
that night when Ruel had kissed her at the gar- | dark; his features were large and agreeable, 
den-gate. % “ There, Hugh,” pettishly exclaimed the young 

“I couldn’t help jesting him a little just for { wife, as she smoothed her rumpled dress, “just 
curiosity, about those beautiful South American j see what you’ve done. I do wish you would be 
women; and I understood what answer that sad \ a little less rough in your movements. You 
smile meant. Ah, Ruel, Ruel!” and now there £ really give my nerves a terrible jar when you 
were tears in the lady’s blue eyes, and she £ bustle into the room, and catch hold of me after 
paused and drew a little circle of violets from a \ this fashion.” 

cushion of moss, that sat on the marble table in $ “Do I, my dear little dumpling? Well, it’s 
a basket of Sevres china, and tore the sweet ^ too bad. Promise to make up this time, and I’ll 
flowers to pieces with her impatient fingers, as ^ agree not to offend again,” and the gentleman 
she kept on her walk up and down the room. * put down his face for a kiss of reconciliation. 

“I don’t know how I came to marry Hugh, s It was given, but so cold and indifferently. 
Yes, I do though, aunt Electa and all the rest $ that if Hugh Nichols had been a more sensitive 
of them would give me no peace, just because $ or exacting husband, it would have struck like 
he was a rich man: and I am a rich lady now.” s ice into his soul. 

She glanced with a gloomy dissatisfaction over' “Got the blues to-day, puss?” he asked, 
her gorgeous parlor. “Hugh is a good, kind i; bending down, and searching the clouded face, 
husband, but after all, he isn’t my ideal. I; for this was a mental epidemic to which Hugh 
want something of grace and chivalry, and deli- $ Nichols considered his wife particularly liable, 
cate appreciation that isn’t in him. He doesn’t ; “Yes, I don't much care what becomes of me.” 
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“Oh, come now, don’t give up after that 
fashion What makes her feel so bad to-day?” 
and he seated himself on an ottoman, and pulled 
the lady on his knee just as one might a vexed 
child. 

“Nothing particular as I know of. Don’t dis¬ 
turb yourself about me, Hugh.” 

“Well, I’re got some news for you that’ll 
drive tbe blues into next week, at least. Guess 
what it is, pet.” 

“I can’t, Hugh. I never was good at guess- 

• _ »» 

ing. 

“Now don’t tell me that, you dear, little 
Yankee: there never was anything in the world 
at which you weren’t good, if you’d only a mind 
to be.” 

“Thank you for the compliment. Now do 
tell me what it is, Hugh?” with a faint show of 
interest. 

“I've been buying a certain naughty little 
girl, tbe finest little Oregon pony to be found in 
the state. She is a perfect beauty, black as 
night, and graceful as a young fawn. Oh, my 
love, I long to see you on her.” 

The lady’s brow brightened. “ Hugh, you are 
a good souL How much I shall think of that 
pony!” 

“Yes, and to-morrow afternoon, if it’s plea¬ 
sant, you and I are to have our first ride. I’ve 
bought you a new cap, with plumes, to match 
your riding-habit, and it will be sent home to¬ 
night.” 

“Goody! goody!” She clapped her white 
hands with a momentary effervescence of delight. 
“Won’t I be glad to let Mrs. Wilson see me! 
Our riding-master says I am a better equestrian 
than she is now.” 

“To be sure you are, my dear. You look 
much finer on horseback than she ever pre¬ 
tended to.” 

“Not in her husband’s eyes, I presume; there, 
Hugh, don’t lean your arm so heavily on my 
shoulder. I wonder if you think I’m made of 
iron or wood, or some other insentient material?” 

“No, my dear, I think you’re made of the 
daintiest flesh and blood that ever was put into 
one of Eve’s daughter’s! But, my dear, have 
you marked my handkerchiefs this morning? 
Yon know you promised.” 

“So I did, but I forgot all about it. I wish 
you would hire them done, Hugh. Every few 
months you get a new dozen, and then I’m 
bothered about the marking.” 

“Oh, no, daisy, I don’t wear out more than 
two dozen handkerchiefs a year, and I do like 
to see your handwriting on them, it’s such a 
dainty little hand.” 

You XXXV.—9 


£ “Well, betwixt my calls, and headache, and 
$ music, I haven’t had any time to attend to them 
$ this week. Perhaps I can next. If I don’t, I’ll 
5 put the seamstress at it.” 

$ Just then the bell rang for dinner, and the 
v husband and wife went down stairs together; 
* and though Mrs. Nichols* ill-humor was half 
n dissipated by the thought of the beautiful pony 
S her husband had promised her, the pleasure was 
l greatly neutralized by the thought that Ruel 
l Wylie was such a fine horseman, and that her 
n husband, instead of that gentleman, would ride 
^ out with her to-morrow. 

$ “It is a plain gold ring, Rosaline, and you 
| will wear it for the sake of old times, I am sure.” 
$ They sat together in the drawing-room, Ruel 
$ and Rosaline Nichols, that October afternoon, 
$ whose wondrous mellow beauty was the latest 
$ miracle of the year. The earth lay still and 
i glorified under her banners of mist and her pil- 
| lars of sunlight. There was no stir among the 
\ forest leaves that afternoon, a gift sent and 
^ sanctified of God to the earth, over whose face 
\ seemed, for a moment, to slumber the curse that 
{ once woke up the echoes of the Eden, “Cursed 
| is the ground for thy sake.” 
s “No, Mr. Wylie, I do not think my husband 
\ would be willing I should receive and wear such 
\ a gift from any gentleman, so you will accept 
\ my thanks for it, and excuse me for refusing it 
£ for his sake,” and with true wifely dignity, Mrs. 
s Nichols put back the ring in the gentleman’s 
$ hand; when there pleaded for its acceptance a 
$ very tender voice in the depths of her own heart, 
s “Ah, Rosaline, I had once hoped to place an- 

s other ring there, and-” 

^ “Hush, hush,” interrupted the young wife, 
^ and there was a tremor of fear in her voice, and 
$ a flush half of indignation, half of some other 
5 feeling in her cheek. “Whatever we were then, 
^ you know I am now the wife of Mr. Nichols, and 
s as such I can never hear any allusions to the 
$ past. You must never forget this, Mr. Wylie, 
as surely as I never shall.” 

$ Ruel Wylie rose up with a sigh. He looked 
\ down with a feeling of new veneration on his 
\ beautiful hostess, and man of the world as he 
;• was, and irresistible as he deemed himself to all 
s women, he felt that here he could go no further, 
% that whatever feelings Mrs. Nichols might still 
$ entertain for the love of her youth, they would 
$ be buried in her own soul; that she would be 
s true, even in word, to the husband of her election, 
ij And to the honor, the everlasting honor of 
s Rosaline Nichols, be these words written; one 
£ great temptation was placed before her, and she 
i resisted it 
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She was as fond as any other woman of admi¬ 
ration and affection. She had only to look into 
the eyes of her former lover to assure herself 
that there was no lack of either in his feelings 
toward her. But for womanly pride and wifely 
honor she would receive them not. 

So Euel Wylie took the hand she gave him at 
parting, with the respect due to the wife of an¬ 
other man, and gravely bowed, and pressed his 
lips upon it. 

“Good-byS, Mrs. Nichols: for the sake of the 
past we may be friends/’ 

“Always friends,” echoed the lady’s soft voice: 
and he felt it would be nothing more. 

“Oh, dear, dear! I wish he hadn’t come.* I 
would I hadn’t seen him,” murmured the little 
lady, as she paced up and down her chamber, 
with the tears staining her cheeks, and quick 
cobs heaving her breast. 

“It was so hard to refuse that ring, and it 
would have been easy enough to deceive Hugh 
about it, for he’s not very penetrating at the 
best. 

“But I am his wife, and I couldn’t make up 
my mind to tell a lie, or even deceive him when 
he has such confidence in me. 

“I don’t love my husband though. I don’t 
believe I do the least bit in the world; and I 
should have been happier to have lived in a cot¬ 
tage, and on a crust with Ruel, than to be the 
mistress of all this splendor. 

“How handsome he looked! how my heart 
ached as I bade him good-bye—there, there goes 
Hugh’s ring of the bell,” and a bitter, almost 
fearful expression darkened the lady’s face. 
“I’m beginning almost to loathe—I believe yet 
I shall hate him.” 

There came the sound of heavy feet along the 
hall, and the next moment the door was abruptly 
thrust open. 

“Oh, Hugh, I think you might have courtesy 
enough to knock at the door, before you storm 
my chamber in that way,” was the ungracious 
reception which met the gentleman. 

“Well, I’m sorry if I burst in upon you, but 
to tell the truth, I’m quite worn out,” and Mr. 
Nichols threw himself into his wife’s cushioned 
easy-chair. “Do come here, Rosaline.” 

“No, thank you; if you choose to sit, I feel 
more like walking; only I must beg you not to 
talk to me.” 

“Why, Rosy, you’re in a bad-humor to-night, 
I think,” leaning his head heavily against the 
cushions. 

“Very possibly.” 

“Well, do dear, come here, put your hand on 
my head. It bur$s and aches horribly, and 


somehow I feel as if the soft touch of your 
fingers would soothe and cool it.” 

Under ordinary circumstances Mrs. Nichols 
would have complied with this request, but her 
whole soul was jarred and embittered by the 
events of the afternoon, and her husband’s en¬ 
trance had been most inopportune. 

As it was, however, she answered coldly, “l 
can’t do your head any good, Hugh, as I’m not 
used to turning nurse. If it aches, you cau go 
down and get Rachel to bathe it for you.” 

Hugh Nichols rose up. His wife had stung 
him at last, for fond as he was of her, and in¬ 
dulgent to her humors, he was not usually an 
easily led or weak man. 

“Rosaline,” he said, almost sternly, “when 
your head has ached, and you told me of it, I 
would sooner have cut off my right hand than 
answered you thus,” and he left the room. 

Mrs. Nichols’ conscience smote her so much 
for a moment, that she was half inclined to spring 
after her husband and beg his pardon; but her 
own selfishness triumphed. 

“If his head does ache, so does my heart, and 
I can’t wait on him now,” she muttered to her¬ 
self. 

Mr. Nichols did not present himself at supper, 
and the domestic said he had gone up to his 
room, and was in a sound sleep: so his wife con¬ 
cluded not to wake him. 

In the evening, some friends came out from 
the city. As Mr. Nichols’ residence was only a 
few miles from this, the hostess was occupied 
until a late hour with her guests; and on being 
apprised of their arrival, her husband had sent 
down the apology that he was too ill to see them; 
“and turned over had gone right off to sleep 
again,” muttered the domestic, in an undertone, 
to Mrs. Nichols. Whereupon, that lady thought 
her husband very discourteous to herself and 
her company. 

After they left, however, she again sent up to 
his room, to learn how he was, and received in 
reply that “he was no better, and didn’t wish to 
be disturbed again until morning.” 

“How very unusual it is for Hugh to send 
me such an unkind message!” murmured Mrs. 
Nichols, that night, as she drew the pins from 
her golden hair, “I presume he was offended 
because I made him such a reply when he told 
me his head ached. Well, I can’t help it now, 
and I guess it will all be right in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

But, the next morning, Mr. Nichols was un¬ 
able to leave his bed, and made such incoherent 
replies to his wife, when she visited his chamber, 
that she immediately concluded he could not be 
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in Ms right mind, and, in much alarm, sent for 
a physician. 

The doctor looked grave on seeing the sick 
min, and said that he was threatened with 
typhoid fever, and the words struck a cold terror 
into the heart of Rosaline Nichols. 

Two weeks had passed, passed amid fluctua¬ 
tions of hope and fear, such as the anxious 
watchers by the bedside of that terrible fever 
can best understand. For most of the time, Mr. 
Nichols seemed in a state of stupor, although he 
had occasional seasons of wakefulness, and rare 
lucid intervals. His wife had watched most 
tenderly over him night and day, until the bloom 
had left her check, and the light was quenched 
in her blue eyes. 

Memory and remorse had been very busy in 
the heart of the young wife, and she had made 
many blessed resolves for the time when Hugh 
should be well again: and then, once in a while, 
a thought would rush across her soul, a thought 
»o terrible that it seemed to palsy both heart and 
brain, and she would moan out wildly, “Oh! 
God, not that—spare him! spare him!” 

But at the end of two weeks there was no 
abatement of the fever, and all perceived, what 
the young woman would not admit, that the suf¬ 
ferer was rapidly failing. A consultation of 
doctors was held that evening: and when they j 
had all left, the old family physician sent for j 
Mrs. Nichols to tell her the result. 5 

She entered the room with so much eager \ 
anxiety in her eyes, and with such a worn, white 
face, and the bright golden hair put away in | 
heavy wrinkles from the smooth forehead, that, ^ 
looking on her, the old man was strangely ] 
Coached. j 

“Now, doctor, what do they all think of my \ 
husband—that he will be better very soon ?” She i 
asked the question with touching childish eager- | 

ness. 5 

“ My dear child,” said the old man, “ it grieves \ 

iny heart to tell you; but-” • ] 

She understood him, and a shriek burst from j 
her lips that rang through the house, and stirred ; 
the stupor of the dying man; then she stood still, $ 
white and paralyzed. * 

“Oh! Hugh, I can’t let you go, I can’t!” mur-: 


don’t die and leave your Rosie!” and so, parting 
away the damp hair in his dying hour, as she 
had never done in his living ones, Rosaline 
Nichols made her cry over her husband. Alas! 
alas! how many such vain cries have been made 
over dying bedsides; but the guest that, sooner 
or later, crosses every threshold, was entering, 
and all his wealth wonld not buy back one hour 
of life to Hugh Nichols. 

Once he opened his eyes, and smiled faintly on 
his wife. She put her arms around his neck, 
and begged him not to leave her, with words that 
showered the cheeks of every listener with tears. 
A look of agony came over his face; and the 
clergyman, who stood by, bowed himself in 
prayer, and the dying man’s eyes softened as he 
heard Mm, and there was faith and hope in his 
face, as he looked upward; but just as the prayer 
closed, the soul of Hugh Nichols went down to 
the river—the river where all life flows unto 
death. Oh! blessed be God, the river over which 
all true life passes to the shores of eternal rest. 

A year and a half had passed. It was a beauti¬ 
ful evening in the early May. The stars filled 
the sky with their illnminated lettering, and the 
young moon laid her golden sickle on the 
azure sky. The apple trees, clothed with white 
blossoms, looked like tents pitched in the dis¬ 
tance, and the winds sent up sweet, fresh fra¬ 
grance from the woods. Mrs. Nichols’ parlor 
was lighted that evening almost for the first 
time since her husband’s death, and on a divan 
in one of the alcoves, sat Ruel Wylie and Mrs. 
Nichols. She looked very beautiful in her half 
mourning, and there was a soft flush on the 
lady’s cheek that reminded her companion of 
the days of his early wooing: and although nine 
years lay between that time and this, the bloom 
there now was fair as it was then. 

“How beautiful the moon is to-night! and 
she looks in upon us with her old smile. Ah! 
Rosaline, have you forgotten that night nnder 
the willow?” 

“I have not forgotten it,” echoed the soft, 
fluttering voice of the lady. 

“And now, Rosaline, my heart must speak the 
secret it has held so long and heavily. Believe 
me, that young love was the love of my life, and 


mured the stricken wife, as, an hour later, she s though I have met many women, beautiful, ac- 
stood by her husband’s bedside. “You’ve been s complished and high-born, yet none of them 
such a good, kind, tender husband to me; you've $ has ever taken the place of the little girl who 
petted, and watched over, and cared for my s laid her golden head on my breast under the 
lightest wish: and how can I live without you $ apple boughs that night. And, Rosaline, tell 
now? Do get well, Hngh, so that I can show $ me if this long, silent affection does not now de- 
you how sorry I am that I’ve not made a better $ serve some recompense?” 

wife; that I’ve been so careless, and cruel, and ;> And so with such tender, poetic words, as ever 
so indifferent to all your kindness. Oh! Hugh, $ win the hearts of the daughters of men, he won 
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the beautiful widow; though for a year after her t 
husband’s death she had mourned him sincerely, \ 
and resolved in her soul never, never to wear £ 
any name but his! > 

Once, it is true, a thought of him came darkly j 
over her new happiness that night. ^ 

“Oh, Ruel!” exclaimed the impulsive little s 
woman, with the tears bubbling into her blue $ 
eyes, “what would Hugh say if he knew this?” | 
And Ruel soothed and comforted her, as the s 
living love can comfort for the dead one. ^ 

And somewhat after this fashion were the $ 
young lover’s thoughts that night, as he rode < 
home through the still country. { 

“Well, I’m a happy man anyhow, this night. !; 
I shall have one of the handsomest wives in ji 
Christendom, and that’s worth a great deal to a $ 
man that values beauty as much as I do. And ^ 
I always did think more of Rosaline—bless her s 
dear, little soul! than of any other woman, and ^ 
if I don’t do all 1 can to make her happy I shall j 
be a great scamp. jj 

“Then what a ‘snug nest’ I shall set myself ij 
into. Nichols’ estate was valued at least a hun- $ 
dred thousand, and that is no small considers- $ 
tion to a fellow that ill-fortune has dodged all $ 
her life. $ 

“Well, anyhow, she could not have done me ft \ 
greater favor, nor herself either, than to have i; 
married that Nichols; and didn’t he die just in $ 
the nick of time? ' ^ 

“You’re a knave, Ruel Wylie, to allow such a \ 
thought to cross your brain, but as it’s gotten in < 
there, you may as well take a cigar on it, and $ 
console yourself that you are not marrying for S 
interested motives, because you selected Rosa- \ 
line Wayne, above all other women, when she 5 
hadn’t a dollar in the world; and now if Rosa- { 
line Nichols brings you a hundred thousand of s 
them, you certainly have a right to rejoice over $ 
that fact.” j 

And taking out a cigar, and whistling a tune, ^ 
Ruel Wylie saw the city spires rise in the dis- $ 
tance, and heeded not their language nor their ^ 
prayer. ^ 

After all, do not think too harshly of him, $ 
reader. He did not consider himself a selfish $ 
man, and all men .granted he was an honorable s 
one in business. He had a good deal of iinput- \ 
sive kind-heartedness, and he was utterly un- $ 
conscious of the vanity and selfishness that s 
poisoned his character, for he was the only son $ 
of his mother, petted and flattered from his s 
youth; and self-discipline and high principles $ 
of action were lessons that life had never taught $ 

him. $ 

Two years have passed, as we look in once ^ 


more upon the pair wedded for the love of their 
youth. 

It is late breakfast time, and Mrs. Wylie sits 
before her silver urn, seeming in her lilac silk 
robe with its dainty blue linings, scarcely older 
than when we saw her last, and yet her face 
does not wear the light and joy which we might 
fancy for the wife of Ruel Wylie 

He sits opposite, and that tasteful worsted 
dressing-gown is certainly most becoming to his 
tall, fine figure. He is busily engaged with the 
morning paper, and takes his cup hastily from 
his wife, and bows without speaking. 

Two minutes later ho does speak, however, 
and in anything but a bland tone, 

“What miserable stuff this coffee is, Rosaline! 
Really, it’s provoking that a man can’t have a 
decent breakfast.” Ruel is a great epicure, his 
wife has discovered this long ago. 

“Well, really, not occupying the position of 
cook here, I don’t know that I’m responsible for 
the coffee, besides, you know, I shall have to 
drink it as well as you.” 

“If you are not cook, Rosaline, I believe you 
are mistress, and a9 such I do hold you slightly 
responsible for the state in which our meals 
come up to us.” 

“Well, I wish, in future, you would mako 
your complaints to the cook. It will save me a 
great deal of annoyance, and so long as I pro¬ 
vide the table I think 1 do my share.” 

Rosaline regretted these words had passed her 
lips the next moment, for she knew that nothing 
irritated her husband so much as any allusion 
to the money which she had brought him. But 
the thing was done. He looked up with a glare 
in his eyes that almost startled her, and she saw 
him knawing his under lip to keep down the tide 
of angry words that were in his heart. 

But Rosaline had little to fear, and she knew 
it, for Ruel Wylie was a quick tempered man, 
but he did not bear malice long, and his anger 
usually disappeared with a sudden explosion. 

But both husband and wife being pettish and 
exacting, both having been accustomed to a 
great deal of attention in their youth, neither, 
of course, understood the secret of making little 
sacrifices for the other. 

Hence they were in a state of frequent irrita¬ 
bility by those discords and jars, which mar all 
the happiness of life. 

Mrs. Wylie, had she been a more judicious 
woman, might have preserved harmony between 
herself and the husband whom she loved, but 
her habit of petty complaining and fault-finding, 
was by no means likely to conciliate a man of 
his temperament. 
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“Where were you last night, Ruel?” she < you in a better humor to-morrow.” And without 
asked, in a somewhat milder tone, for that fiery > even bidding his wife good morning, the huB- 


glanee had had its effect on her. 

“ I was at the club—any objections ?” For in 
one way or another the bitterness which Rosa¬ 
line’s allusion had created roust have vent. 

“I presume it will be of little consequence to 
you whether 1 have or not, though one might 
readily imagine a wife would feel somewhat 
lonely, to pass her evenings away here in the 
eonntry, while her husband was off till midnight 
enjoying himself in the city.” 

“I believe you usually accompany me, Mrs. 
Wylie, except when l go to the club; or when, 
as so frequently happens, I have been unfortu¬ 
nate enough to have incurred your displeasure, 
and you refuse my invitations ” 

But there is no use in going into the details 
of this quarrel, petty as the folly and weakness 
of human nature could make it. Alas! its type 
may be found in so many fair homes, by so many 
breakfast-tables. It ended in this wise. 

“Ruel, you will take me out to ride this 
morning, won’t you?” asked Mrs. Wylie, as she 
rose from the table. “It will be perfectly de¬ 
lightful in the woods.” 

“ I should be happy to accompany you, Rosa¬ 
line, but I’m under an engagement in the city, 
and must be there by eleven.” 

“That’s always your excuse if I want you to 
do anything for me. If it was any woman but 
your wife who asked. I’m sure you’d be ready 
enough to go with her.” 

“I do wish, Mrs. Wylie, you wouldn’t make 
quite a fool of yourself, by such absurdities as 
these. I might retort on you, that if any other 
man had asked you to sew a button on his 
dressing-gown, you would, most likely, have 
done him the favor; but as I have the honor to 
be your husband, you have not thought it worth 
yoor trouble to oblige me,” glancing at his gown, 
from which a button was missing. 

“Hugh never asked me to do these things. 
Hugh was never so unkind to me,” murmured 
the lady, as she sunk upon a lounge, and burst 
into tears—just those sort of angry tears which 


j band left the room, slamming the door after 

5 him. 

\ 

\ It stood apart, that solitary grave, in the 
5 woods, telling, amid all the awakening and re- 
s joicing of the year into a new spring, its story 
| of death. 

$ A costly iron railing enclosed it, and a mag- 
* nificent marble monument threw its shadows 
S over the moss, with which careful hands had 
^cushioned the grave; and the marble told the 
$ passer-by that Hugh Nichols, in the fortieth 
{ year of his age, was buried there, that he was a 
\ most indulgent husband, the truest of friends, 
s the best of citizens. 

i The violets, that made a dark-blue fluting 
5 around the grave, were tolling their bells of 
S fragrance to the light wind, when, suddenly, the 
^ iron gate was opened, and, with a flushed cheek 
i and hurried step, Rosaline Wylie entered the en- 
< closure, and threw herself down by the grave of 
n the man who had been her husband. 

1 “Ah! Hugh, dear Hugh!” she said, while 
t thick sobs shook her frame, “I wish you were 
J back again to pet your little Rosie! You never 
j spoke a cross word to me, you never did an un- 
; kind thing to me all the days we were together, 

\ and I didn’t prize you half enough until you went 
| away and left me; and now I haven’t anybody to 
: love me half so well as you did!” and here the 
$ sobs choked her voice, and she buried her cheek 
$ in the short grass, and wept bitter tears for the 
$ dead. 

s At last she grew calmer: and perhaps that fair 
J spring morning, with that peaceful grave, quieted 
•j somewhat the uneasy heart of the woman. 

;> “I’m sure it isn’t my fault that Ruel and I 
f, don’t get on well together,” she murmured to 
s herself, “Hugh and I never had any trouble to- 
^ gether, and all I want is to be understood, and 
s petted, and caressed, as my nature demands, 
s Then, I’m sure Ruel has no right to complain. 

^ Just think what a fortune I brought him, and 
s how he has the whole manngement of it. Per¬ 
il haps I ought not to remind him of this; but then, 


only serve to irritate men further. ^ what woman could keep her temper through all 

So betwixt her new allusion to her first hus- s his aggravating speeches? But I guess I’ll go 
bond and the sight of her tears, the gentleman $ home and take a ride, and I’ll dress myself in 
lost what slight control he had before maintained \ just the prettiest way I can for Ruel to-night, 
over his temper. * % He’s so fond of seeing me well dressed. I know 

“I declare, Mrs. Wylie, you’re enough to drive i| that was only a threat of his not to return; and 
a man mad. Positively I can’t stand this much \ if he’s in a good-humor I’ll kiss him.” 
longer, and if you go on in such fashion, I’ll set \ Then she plucked two or three violets from 
sail for California, and see if I can’t find a little $ Hugh’s grave, and twined them among her curls, 
peace for my life. You needn’t expect me home $ and went home, no wiser, no better; not dream- 
to-night. I hope, 1 sincerely hope I may find > ing that it lay with herself to disentangle all the 
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threads and make sweet harmonies out of her$ 
present life. £ 

And so she had found her early lore, only to I 
prove it a disappointment. I 

And, reader, is it not often so with the dreamB i 
of time? If the cups we thirst for were lifted to $ 
our lips, might we not find them bitterness and ^ 
sorrow? And the green fields to which we look ^ 
off with such longing eyes, full of thorns did we ^ 
but tread them ? s 

“Not satisfied, not satisfied!” is it not the cry j 
of every human soul who expects from the world ^ 
happiness, that “something it cannot give us?” * 


Oh! the paradises of enjoyment and rest which 
our fancies build for us in this world are never 
realized, and if the good gifts we crave of the 
treasury of time—love, fame, *wealth—were 
showered upon us, we should still find the dis¬ 
quiet and the weariness. 

Not out of, but in ourselves, muBt be our rest; 
and the living for others, the doing good as our 
hands and hearts find it to do, will alone give us 
contentment. “Open Thou our eyes that we 
may see, and our hearts that we may under¬ 
stand.” 


JENNY. 


BY FRANCES HENRIEVTA SHEFFIELD. 


When Jenny vu a wee thing, 

And tottled o’er the floor, 

And used to hide my lavish gift* 

In doll sized pinafore. 

Hiss Jenny wasn’t prudish. 

Would kiss the grizzly phiz, 

That thro’ her dainty eyeglass now 
She only sees to quiz. 

When Jenny was a wee thing, 

And stood beside my knee, 

I taught her many a lesson 
Of that Friend we cannot see. 

And taught her, lowly kneeling. 

To lift her heart in prayer 
To Him who hath the humblest 
Forever in His cars. 

Then Jenny was a wee thing, 

She’s tall and stylish now, 


^ And only deigns in Grace Church 

s Her contrite knee to bow. 

^ And ’tis no vulgar leather 

< Must bind Miss Jenny’s prayers, 

> She like* religion handsome 

s To match the dress she wears. 

s When Jenny was a woe thing, 

< Her heart was warm and true; 

> But now she mock9 at feeling, 

$ And truth is passe too. 

\ Ah I Jenny is quite different 

£ From the Jean bolovod of yore, 

> The little curly, laughing thing 

< I dandled is no more. 

s 

s But there’s a haughty lady 

^ That rule* the world of pride, 

s And thinks to walk the golden streets 

' On the patrician side. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 

BT MISS ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Homeward bound I across the ocean, 

O’er the billows bright and blue I 

Heaves each heart with warm emotion. 
As the distant shore we view. 

Home, sweet home, thou land cnchauted! 
Fairer far than all beside ; 

By a thousand sweet thought* haunted, 
Memories of love and pride. 

Favor, oh, ye winds, our vessel I 
For her crew are homeward bound! 

Yet, if need be, we can wrestle 
With the storms that gather round. 

For the hands work bravely ever, 

When the heart is busy too; 

Love gives strength for all endeavor, 
Love i* strong to dare and do. 


Homeward bound I Wo have been roving 
O’er the world; and long away; 

There were thoee whose tender loving 
Would have lured our longer stay. 

In our hearts awoke tho yearning 
For tho old home loved so well; 

And with Joy we are returning, 

High with hope our bosoms swell 

If this be, oh. friends, so cheering. 

Think, shall not our Joy be more. 

When our barks of life are neariug 
Canaan's fair and lovely shore? 

For tho loved await us yonder, 

Warm embraces wait us there! 

Homes from whence we need not wander, 
Joys unchecked by pain or care! 
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BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


I was smoking in my study at Port P-. 

As I leaned back in my easy-chuir, I became 
tbe Bubject of the most delicious vagaries. My 
senses were carried away on the wings of the 
most grotesque imagery; “castles in the air” 
rose like magic, and long vistas of paintings and 
statuary opened to my gaze at every turn. 

Perhaps this was owing to the segar; perhaps 
to my hat (which sat rather rakishly on my 
head,) pressing upon my organs of humor and 
ideality; perhaps because I was just then satis¬ 
fied with the world in geueral, and with myself 
in particular. Be that as it may, I was for once, 
matter-of-fact man as 1 am, indulging in the 
most absurd yet enchauting vagaries. 

Some segars lay on the table, which, together 
with the way 1 cocked my head at unusual noises, 
revealed that I was waiting for a companion. 
And so I was; I was waiting for Frank Rivers. 

A glorious, whole-souled fellow was Rivers; 
sensitive to a fault, rather visionary in his views, 
(perhaps only so in comparison with myself,) 
warm, brave, impulsive, and very strong in his 
likes and dislikes. 

He was never to be cornered in an argument— 
not he. His antagonist’s reasoning was warped 
into the most ludicrous shapes; sophistry, dash¬ 
ing with the scintillations of his wit, enveloped 
it in her folds: and when these failed, his ring¬ 
ing laugh, so peculiarly contagious, would carry 
him off, undefeated still, upon the strong wings 
of its sonorous echo. 

Interest him in an argument? forsooth! you 
might as well try to upset Bunker Hill Monu¬ 
ment with a yard stick, or attempt to shave 
yourself with a rolling-pin! 

While I was sitting in my reverie, I heard 
footsteps coming up the stairs. 

“There’s Rivers at last!” I thought. 

But it wasn’t; the door opened and in stalked 
a man whom 1 had never seen before. There 
was something majestic in his tread, something 
intellectual in his countenance, something de¬ 
monical in the glare of his eyes. 

“Are wc alone?” he asked, in a low voice, 
looking uneasily around the room. 

“Exclusively so,” I replied, eyeing my visitor 
with more than common curiosity. “Take a 
chair, Mr.-, Mr.-?” 


^ “Yes, yes—I see. Mr. Miles—Abner Miles,” 
^ he replied, taking my hint to introduce him- 
\ self at the same time that he took the chair. 

\ “You are a philosopher, Mr. Reed—a me- 
chanic and a geuius. I know this because I 
have inquired; I know this because I have seen 
^ the light burning in your room at late hours. 
* I hare something to exhibit to you. You will 
S be able to understand me, your perceptives are 
{largely developed, your constructiveness very 

I I large, your reasoning powers more than ordi¬ 
nary. I, too, am a genius. For many years I 
have been devoting my attention to a new mo¬ 
tive power—and my labors have at last been 
crowned with success. You said we were alone?” 
“I did, Mr. Miles.” 

“Well—you are waiting for me to expedite 
$ business, ain’t you?” 

$ “Not particularly so—though I expect a friend 

' here shortly.” 

^ “You do?” asked he, glaring at me. Soon 

^ his eyes, however, assumed their usual expres- 

$ sion. “You are quite complacent, Mr. Reed.” 

$ “Thank you,” I replied, lighting another 

^ segar, and becoming slowly convinced that I 

s was alone with a maniac. 

>• 

J Taking a small box from his bosom he made 
i; room for it on the table—shoving, as he did so, 
j: my books, papers, microscopes, pistols, &c., 

I into a glorious heap of confusion. 

^ “Disarranging your table slightly, ain’t I? 

| But never mind it.” 

> He opened the box and took out its contents. 

< It was a miuiature wagon, neatly fashioned out 
\ of brass and steel, with machinery about it that 
^ was quite a mystery to me. 
j Taking ^he light in one hand and the little car 
5 in the other, he sat down upon the floor. Giving 
s the fly-wheel, which was higher than the other 
\ wheels, and stood clear of the floor, a sudden 
!> twirl, the car went across the room with con- 
s siderable velocity. Going to the farther end of 
$ the room, he 6tarted it again. It flew across 
] the room, increasing in velocity as it went, and 
\ running up against the wash-board with a force 
\ almost sufficient to have demolished it. 

\ “What do you think of that?” he asked, 
j “A great invention, indeed,” I said. “But 
i what is the motive power?” 

185 
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“Patience, Mr. Reed. I am not through yet. < Astounded as I was, a thought flashed across 
Now watch how rapidly and how beautifully it \ my brain, and I very indiscreetly out with it. 
revolves in a circle.” $ “Ah, but—Mr. Miles—how will you get it to 

He started the car in a circle of some four ^ run uphill?” 
feet in diameter. It commenced slowly to make $ His countenance assumed a look of blank dis- 
the circuit—then faster, faster, faster—until it $ may—he pushed back the bushy hair from his 
Beemed to lie on the floor a large ring of polished ^ forehead—then rose abruptly to his feet, 
steel, perfectly motionless. I watched it for } I shrank away from the burning, maniacal 

about ten minutes. I was thunder-struck; my $ glare of his eyes. 

brain was becoming bewildered. i “Up hill? Up hill? It has no business up 

“Beautiful! splendid!” I cried, in ecstasy. | hill! If it has, that can soon be remedied. Not 
Mr. Miles took up the car with an evident air ^ another objection to it, sir. Look here, Mr. 
of satisfaction, and placed it on the table. £ lleed—you alone possess my secret—a discovery 

“I am delighted to know that you are pleased \ for which I have studied and toiled and labored 
with it,” he said. “I was sure that you could > for years. The secret shall die with you.” 
appreciate it. It would run for hours in that | Seizing my revolver, which, as I have said, 
way. A large car can be constructed on the \ lay carelessly upon the table, he leisurely drew 
same principle; of course, Borne person must be $ sight upon my vest buttons, 
on board of it to control and govern its velocity. \ I sprang back to the farthest corner of the 
There’s a motor, Mr. Reed! No expense—no ! room. My face was livid, and the perspiration 
cost-—no fuel, water or heated air!” \ oozed from me in great drops. His eyes glared 

“But you have not told me what the motor is, \ upon me like a tiger’s—like a demon’s. 

Mr. Miles.” s He pulled the trigger—a report followed, a 

“Haven’t I? Well—bend your ear over.” $line of smoke curled away from the sweating 
He glanced rapidly around the room, and there $ barrel, and I lay writhing in agony on the floor, 
was such a fire streaming from his eyes, that I $ How Tong I remained in that position I know 

would not have thought it strange had there been not. I at last became conscious of a violent 

a smell of singed whiskers in the room! J shaking, accompanied with, 

He whispered in my ear, in a very low, soft, j “Mr. Reed—Mr. Reed! Ho, Ralph!” 

dry tone, $ Opening my eyes, I beheld my friend Rivers 

“Quicksilver, sir!” \ bending over me. 

“Quicksilver!” I cried, half jumping from my $ “What in the world is wrong, Reed?” he 
chair. £ asked, half seriously, half comically. 

“Hush—hush! For heaven’s sake exercise ? “Who shot?” I asked, 
more caution. Yes, quicksilver. Look here.” j; “Who shot?” and Rivers’ musical laugh filled 
As he spoke, he unscrewed a small cap at the ^ the room. “Who shot? why l shot you with a 
end of one of the arms in the fly-wheel, and $ champagne cork! Look here!” 
poured some quicksilver out of it into the hollow $ He led me, still bewildered, to the table. Two 
of his hand. n bottles of delicious wine were in readiness. 

“Are you convinced, Mr. Reed? Theso arms $ . “Oh, I see!” I cried, rubbing my eyes, “you 

are all hollow, and partly filled with the liquid $ have brought in some-” 

metal. As the wheel revolves, the quicksilver, \ “Champagne—and you have been experiment- 

in flowing from the hub to the tire, and back \ ing in-” 

again, keeps up the motion, and increases it $ “Hachisch!” 

with each evolution. Of course, by additional ^ We had a merry time that evening, and' it 
machinery, an even, regular motion could bo ' costs Rivers a new set of vest buttons whenever 
obtained.” $ I refer to my being “alone with a maniac!” 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN IN TIIE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


I oazi upon her marble brow, ^ 

Where death has set his signet now; ^ 

She wears a look so sweet and mild, ^ 

It seems as if she only smiled, \ 

Her form is pulseless, cold and still, v 

And yet the gazer feels no thrill, ^ 

Such is the softness and the grace s 


That resteth on her calm, pale face 
It speaks of gentleness and love— 

Of peace that coincth from above, 

And of a pure and holy faith, 

That giveth victory over death, 

Such os I hope to prove with her, 

When he shall be my conqueror. A. a. *. 
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CHRISTIAN FORD'S TROUBLES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

The sun had gone down behind a mass of 
dark clouds, and the twilight cast deep shadows 
over the lake, which an hour before had been 
golden with the sunset. 

Christian Ford stood by the water’s edge, 
looking dreamily upon the distant hills where a 
clearer light still lingered, though the shadows 
were slowly creeping up almost to their summits. 

It was a pretty scene by daylight, that quiet 
lake, with the rocky hills crowding down on one 
side almost to the margin of the waters; on the 
others a broad sweep of level plain, with a little 
village sleeping in the distance, so completely 
embowered in trees that only the church spire 
was visible from the spot where Christian stood. 

The road passed close to the lake, winding in 
and out the picturesque curves, with-several 
dwellings scattered along, from whence lights 
began to gleam forth as the evening drew on. 

But Christian Ford was not thinking of the 
beauty and quiet which had so often charmed 
and soothed her. Very grave and pale she 
looked standing there in the gloom, and one 
familiar with her face would have seen the 
changes of a great sorrow in her misty eyes, 
and the patient sadness of her mouth. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by quick, 
impatient footsteps on the turf, and at the sound 
Christian’s features contracted with suffering, 
then by an effort of her strong will settled into 
a pallid calm, which gave little evidence of the 
emotion so sternly repressed. 

“Why, Christian, one would think you had 
been trying to run away from me. I waited for 
you at the house till I was tired, and at length it 
occurred to me that I might find you down here.” 

Christian turned toward the speaker, quiet 
and self-possessed. 

“I had forgotten that it was so late; shall we 
walk back to the house?” 

“Oh, no, stay here, I beg; I don’t feel to-niglit 
like being shut up in-doors.” 

“As you like,” Christian replied, in the same 
changeless tone, turning her face a little away 
a< if she were still gazing far over the hills from j> 
whence the light had wholly faded. \ 

The young man was moving restlessly to and \ 
fro, his breath coming quickly like one agitated 5 


| by strong excitement, and his eyes fastened 
^ upon Christian, as if they would have asked 
\ some question which his lips refused to utter. 

| “Why do you stand there so cold and silent?” 
\ he said, hastily. “One would think it displeased 
\ you to have me near you.” 

\ There was a slight quiver about Christian’s 

> mouth, but she mastered the agitation bravely, 

> and looked at him with a smile. 

\ “You are a little unjust to me, as is often the 
\ case, Mr. Gray.” 

| “Why do you speak to me in that way?— 
J can’t you call me Robert? Forgive me if I have 
\ been abrupt and rude; I am troubled and anx- 
| ious. Listen to me, Christian! You know very 
$ well why I have come here to-night. I leave 
$ this place to-morrow, and I could not go without 
J some certainty, some understanding.” 

$ She stood there so motionless, one might have 
$ thought she heard no syllable that he had 
£ spoken, and he went on in his quick, earnest 

< voice, 

$ “You asked for time to reflect, Christian—I 
^ have given you three days! Now answer, do 

< you love me?—will you be my wife?” 

\ His wife! How Christian’s womanly heart 
^ throbbed at the words, then grew sick with the 

(thought that the sweet name might never be 
hers. 

$ “You know how I love you, Christian—I can- 



\ mand—but you feel it, do you not?” 


$ She struggled a little with herself, and then 
\ said, with the same forced composure, 

\ “I believe that you think so now, Robert.” 

\ “Do not treat real affection with insult, Chris- 
\ tian,” he exclaimed, angrily, “even if you do 
$ not care for me; no woman has a right to return 
^ true love with scorn.” 

I “Nor had I that intention, Robert; you know 
me too well to think me capable of it. Yes, I 
believe that you love me, but whether that love 
is the one which is to last through life, or only 
$ a youthful passion, neither you nor I can tell.” 
jj He made an impatient gesture, but she forced 
him to silence with the soft pressure of her hand 
upon his arm. 

“Hear me out, Robert; I am not saying this 
to wound you, but because it is true. You 
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are very young yet—barely twenty; and I am 
twenty-three—a woman schooled and disciplined 
by trials, while you, from the careless ease of 
your life, are still a boy in heart.” 

He flushed angrily os any very young man 
does at that word. 

“I don’t see any necessity of your constantly 
reminding me of that!” 

“It is not to annoy you, only to remind you 
of the impossibility of your knowing at present 
whether your affection for me will continue un¬ 
changed. Be just to me, Robert; remember how 
terrible is the fate of a neglected wife.” 

“Can you not trust me?—do you believe me 
brute enough to treat you unkindly?” 

“Never that; but to know that your heart had 
changed toward me would be worse.” 

“But when I tell you that can never happen! 
Oh, you do not love me, Christian; you treat 
me like a child—my love is only idle play to 
you.” 

She made no answer to his passionate re¬ 
proaches, only looked at him with those clear, 
penetrating eyes, in whose depths darkened such 
a world of sadness. 

“Why don’t you speak to me, Christian? I 
believe you are made of marble; I cannot find a 
touch of genuine feeling about you! Do at least 
be angry; even harsh words would be better 
than this stony silence.” 

“Do not your very words prove how unfitted 
we are to each other, Robert? You are pas¬ 
sionate and exacting, and I cannot reply to your 
bitter words, although they wouud me no less 
deeply.” 

“ Forgive me—I will not speak so again! Only 
be kind to me, Christian—you seem so far off— 
' I* feel as if a great wall separated us, which I 
cannot pass. Tell me that you love me; do not 
torture me in this way, I cannot bear it.” 

Torture him! Her feelings, her sufferings 
were unthought of; only the inborn selfishness 
of his sex spoke in his passion! 

“We could not marry for many, many years, 
Robert! I am poor, and you are dependent 
upon your mother, I am certain that she would 
never give her consent.” 

“I am not a child, to be governed by her.” 

“Hush! Do you think I would become her 
son’s wife against her wishes? Then too I have 
a sacred trust; my poor, blind aunt is entirely 
dependent upon me—I would marry no man 
now.” 

“But she should be my care too! Think how 
happy we might be, Christian! We would live 
in some quiet little nook—here perhaps—happy 
in each other, asking nothing of the world but 


1 its forgetfulness, till life would seem a real fairy 
| dream of delight.” 

$ Her heart beat rapturously at his romantic 
^ folly, then the stern reality checked that out- 
| burst. 

5 “But such an existence would not be life, 

^ Robert! We were put into this world to be of 
\ use, we should have no right to settle down in 
j idleness, even had we the means. Then too we 
\ should grow old, and romance would not last 
\ forever.” 

S “How can you be so calculating, Christian?” 
% “Because I look at life as it is—another proof 
^ how much older I have grown than you.” 

“I cannot argue, Christian, I will not! An¬ 
il swer me at once—will you be my wife?” 

!> “When?” 

ji “Now—why should we wait?” 

s “That you know to be impossible.” 

$ “But if I go away and toil hard for a name, 
s will you marry me when I return?” 
s “Oh! Robert, it is not success that would 
5 move me—you would be even dearer in adver- 
$ sity.” 

s “Then you do care for me—you will not send 
$ me away wholly wretched?” 

^ “I will not fetter you by an engagement, 
s Go away with your mother as she commands—I 
$ have reason to believe that she wishes to separate 


s US.” 

I 


But Bhe has never mentioned you to me! 

$ Promise, Christian—give me a hope.” 
s “None, Robert; you have no right to ask it.” 
$ “And you have no right to torture me in this 

* way! I must have this hope to build upon, or I 
$ shall have no courage.” 

$ “Go, Robert! Bo the timejong or short, you 
will find me unchanged—whether circumstances 
s then will allow me to speak I do not know.” 
i* He stamped upon the ground in hot rage, and 
l broke into a torrent of reproaches. In that very 
\ love he showed himself more boyish than any- 
\ thing else; no wonder that clear-sighted woman 
i could not trust his earnest protestations, even 
S had there been no other reason to hesitate. 

> “Then you will not speak?” 

$ “You must go perfectly free, Robert; I will 
^ have you bound by no vow; years hence, honor 
$ shall not force you to bring back to me the ashes 
l of a spent affection.” 

s “Farewell, then!” he exclaimed, turning to 
^ go. “This is your work; whatever happens 

* now, remember that it is your doing.” 

$ She did not answer. Again he came to her 
^ side. 

^ “Will you not hear me? Oh, Christian, be 
' mine! Speak, do speak!” 
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“Farewell, Robert!” 

He dashed aside her hand, and went away 
without a word, completely overpowered by the 
insanity of passion which had rushed upon him. 

Christian Ford stood for an instant like one 
stunned by a sudden blow, then she started for¬ 
ward, and his name, uttered in a tone in which 
all her long repressed tenderness broke forth, 
died faintly on her lips, 

“Robert! Robert!” 

But he was far beyond the sound of her voice, 
and already the echo of his hurried footsteps 
was lost in the distance. Christian buried her 
faoe in her hands, and a shudder of pain swayed 
her form to and fro. At length her hands fell 
to her side, she looked up without a trace of tears 
upon her white face, and murmured, 

“ It is over—better to part thus; I can bear it!” 

The full moon had come up while she stood 
there; a soft, indistinct light displaced the 
shadows which had lain so heavily around, ting¬ 
ing the waters with silver, and shining broad 
and clear over the distant hill-tops. 

There was the sound of approaching footsteps; 
for an instant Christian trembled, but her heart 
had deceived her; when she raised her eyes, she 
saw a tall woman approaching the spot where 
she stood. The moonlight fell full upon that 
cold, proud face, and Christian recognised Robert 
Gray's mother. The girl stood quite still till 
the lady came close to her, and said quietly, 

“Good evening. Miss Ford; I see this lovely 
night has tempted you out also. I have strayed 
so far from home that I grew quite startled, and 
was really glad when I saw you standing here.” 

Christian bowed, and remained quietly look¬ 
ing at her with an expression which showed how 
useless were all those shallow artifices. 

“I leave this pretty spot to-morrow,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Gray, “ and I quite regret to go. I 
am sure I shall miss you very much.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“1 hope, although my poor health ha9 pre¬ 
vented my seeing as much of you as I could have 
wished, that you will remember me as a friend.” 

“Mrs. Gray honors me by the desire.” 

“I wish 1 might really speak to you as a 
friend,” continued the lady, after a little nervous 
pause; “ I really wish I might, Miss Ford.” 


} talk to you like an old woman of the world— 
ij may I?” 

^ “lam listening, Mrs. Gray.” 

^ “I knew you would. I always say you are 
i the only sensible unmarried woman I ever 
v knew;” and she pressed the icy fingers very 
\ tenderly. “Perhaps what I am going to say will 
\ surprise you. The truth is, that silly boy of 
s mine has taken a faucy that he is dead in love 
\ with you—has he ventured to tell you so?” 

\ “Yes, madam.” 

? “Oh, the little dunce, how you must have 
^ laughed! I have never said a word to him on 
j the subject, certain that you would manage him 
$ better than I could, but I did not quite like to go 
£ away without some explanation.” 

$ “Any that I can give, madam, I am ready to 
^ offer.” 

^ “Hashe been here to say good-bye?” 

$ “He left me only a few moments since.” 

$ “Indeed! heart-broken, no doubt! Oh, dear, 
s he falls in love so very often; it is really a great 

* trial—and few girls are like you. Now Robert 

^ is only nineteen, and you are-” 

i “Almost an old maid; you need not hesitate.” 
ij “Oh, my dear, no, no! But no man should 
^ have a wife older than himself! Besides, Robert 
$ has idle, expensive habits, which quite frighten 
$ me; and I am not as rich a woman as people 
^suppose; he must marry money—it’s the only 
\ thing for him, don’t you see,,my love?” 

$ “Mr. Gray’s mother is the best judge.” 

$ “Of course!—your good sense again! But 
\ what I want is this—now you won’t be angry?”* 
$ “Pray go on.” 

s “I knew perfectly well that your feelings were 
s not interested,” continued the woman, resolutely 
^averting her eyes from the pale face, “so I 
\ thought it best for all to have a frank under- 
$ standing. Now I hope Robert will go away con- 
^ vinced that he has nothing to hopo. You may 
$ even be harsh; don’t spare his feelings, for you 
£ may be quite sure that if we come here next 
$ summer, you and I shall laugh at him on account 
v of some new love.” 

* Christian did not wince under that cruel prob- 
| ing of her wound; she would have died then 
^ and there sooner than have given any Bign. 

\ “Perhaps you will see him in the morning?” 


“I shall only feel gratified by any expression \ “It would be useless.” 
of interest.” ^ “That will be best—you are always right. I 

“Thankyou, my dear,” she answered, putting $ am so much obliged to you, dear Miss Ford; 


out her hand and taking Christian’s cold, un¬ 
resisting fingers in her clasp. 

“You see you are so sensible a girl that one 
feels safe in being perfectly frank with you, and 
has no fear of giving offence. Now I want to 


$ always consider me your friend—now do, I beg. 
^ Dear me, how late it is! I am so glad I chanoed 
s to meet you; my mind is quite at ease now.” 

5 “I am sorry it should have been disturbed.” 

> “Oh, you mistake,” she said, striving to recall 
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that half confession; “it was only that I dis-< not to feel that in returning it, she ran every 
like that boy to be so silly; I knew he was no- $ risk of wrecking each beautiful life-hope in her 
thing to you. I dare say he will write to you; s soul. And yet she loved him; ay, 6pite of all 
of course, you will pay no attention—it would % she loved him! It was in vain that her reason 
only be cruel to the poor fellow.” | warned her of the danger, in vain that she 

“Mrs. Gray,” replied Christian, coldly, “I \ strove against it with every energy of her strong 
trust that in all that regards the conduct of a n nature: that love grew and entwined itself about 
true woman, I have no need of a lesson. Your $ every fibre of her heart, till it had become that 
son is perfectly free, and there is no necessity ^ affection which no influence of time or years 
for prolonging this conversation.” $ could change. 

“You are quite right, and I must say good- $ But Robert Gray never knew this; from the 
bye! Don’t stay out in this damp, and you have % very first she had warned him of the fallacy of 
nothing on your head; draw up your shawl, pray, s his hopes, had striven to make him understand 
Good-bye, dear Miss Ford—good-bye!” i the great changes which a few yearjs must pro- 

’ She shook Christian’s hand with the utmost $ duce in his mind and feelings, but without effect; 
cordiality, and hastened away. The girl’s face ;> he only returned her counsel with wild protests- 
expressed only quiet scorn as she looked after ^ tions, and reproached her for thus cruelly doubt- 
her for a moment, and then retraced her steps | ing him who had flung every good impulse of 
to her home. | his nature at her feet. 

When she entered the house, Christian found s Now all was over! Christian Ford sat down 

s 

many duties to perform, and she went through * in that moonlight garden to review that brief 
them unfalteringly; assisted her blind aunt to > past, in which the bitter sweetness of a life had 
her chamber, sat by her bedside until she slept, S been concentrated, and to look shudderingly 
and then stole softly away. $ upon the bleak future. 

She was free at last to give vent to her an- s There had always a mad hope slept in her 
guish! The confinement of the house was like $ heart that he might return unchanged, that in 
a prison, it stifled her; Bhe unlocked the side $ his soul likewise that affection would be lasting, 
door and went out into the garden. The dew v but her interview with his worldly mother had 
lay heavy upon the grass, drenching her gar- v crushed it out. They must never meet again, 
ments as she walked up and down the narrow i; that was the only sting left now—separation! 
paths, but she took no heed. She was no stoic $ Christian would have tom her heart out sooner 
after all, poor Christian Ford! Under that cold than entered any family an unwelcome inmate; 
exterior beat a woman’s heart, and now it cried i; mingled with this too there was a feeling nobler 
•ut in strong suffering which would be heard. v than her great pride; she had exaggerated ideas 
That girl had led a quiet, uneventful life, $ of the duties of children, forgetting that parents 
watching over her old aunt, and educating her- ^ have likewise theirs no less imperative and bind- 
self after her own fashion. She had gone on % ing. 

thus to her twenty-third birthday before there $ That was the first hour of Christian’s suffering, 
came any change. $ and even she was wholly mastered by the rush 

It was only a few months before that Mrs. $ of agony that swept like black waves over her 
Gray had sought that retired spot, bringing her ^ soul. So the night wore on long and terrible, 
son as a companion during the retirement which $ hours which sear their way through the human 
her delicate health had rendered necessary. $ heart, and whose trace may never be entirely 
How Christian’s acquaintance with Robert ^ obliterated. When the dawn broke in the east, 
Gray had grown into intimacy she herself could jj Christian returned to her chamber, not to sleep, 
hardly have told. He was a wild, impetuous $ but to subdue herself into the calm with which 
boy, impatient of restraint, and at that period, j; she must go to her daily duties, 
when his real character bad been so little j! Very early in the morning she saw Robert 
awakened, that any strong influence would have $ Gray approaching the house, but she did not 
swayed him at will. Time and earnest struggle \ falter in her resolve. She called the women 
with the world would change him, and bring ij who aided her in the household cares, and gave 
out the real nobility of his nature, but the teach- ^ directions stern and decided. She heard Robert’s 
ings^of his youth had not been of a class to have 5 voice raised in eager inquiry—heard the mut- 
tliat effect. \ tcred execration which followed the woman’s 

His love for Christian Ford was passionate j reply—then there was a silence of many mo- 
and mad, like every other feeling in his soul, ments, during which she crouched upon her 
but from the first she had been too clear-sighted * knees, hiding her face in the bed-clothes. The 
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outer door closed—he was gone! Unflinching 5 nothing left but the lake, I thought, and then I 
in her self-martyrdom, she did not even ap- $ saw your face. Don’t send me away, Christian, 
proach the window to catch a last glance as ^ for God’s sake.” 

he departed. Then the woman entered with a $ Christian Ford did not pause to answer; she 
letter, the pages blotted, and torn, and full of $ raised the shrinking creature and led her into 
reckless passion. Christian read every word, | the house. The domestic was absent, and she 
firm as before, laid it carefully aside, and then $ took her into her own room where a bright fire 
her tried strength gave way. v $ was burning. She brought her food, and the 

The records of the next three days were best $ girl ate eagerly, 
unwritten; no mortal ear ever heard their suf- $ “It’s the first morsel I’ve tasted to-day,” she 
ferings; and when Christian Ford descended s said. 

from that darkened chamber, she was quiet and $ “And take off your shawl, Lucy,” Christian 
composed as of old. ^ said, “and when you have slept you shall tell 

- | me all.” 

CHAPTER II. s “No, no; I have no right here, you will drive 

A tear went by; the long winter passed, the s me away as my father did!” she cried, in her 
mocking sunshine of midsummer paled, and it j; frenzy. “Look at me, Christian Ford, I was so 
was autumn again. I handsome and proud—see where my beauty and 

Christian Ford was there in her lonely home, j pride* have led me—1 am ruined, lost, with 
patient and resigned. She had stood by the 5 nothing but death before me.” 
bedside of the dying relative, whose declining \ She fell upon the floor and hid her face in 
years had been cheered by her love, and was > Christian’s dress, resisting every effort to raise 
now wholly alone in the world. | her. 

Once there had come a letter from Robert $ “I am going to tell you all,” she moaned; 
Gray, but it only brought renewed pain, and ^ “don’t touch me, don’t look at me! I was tired 
she was glad that the months passed without <1 of living here, and a year ago I left my father 
tidings. Soon after that letter, she had heard $ and went to New York. My relations weren’t 
his name spoken—he was leading a dissipated $ very kind to mo, and I wanted to leave them, 
life and causing his mother much trouble—that $ Then I saw that Mrs. Gray, the lady who lived 
was all she knew. $ here once, and she took me to live with her. 

One bleak, autumn evening, Christian was re* J She had a son—oh, I can’t tell you!” 
turning from a visit to a sick woman in the vil -1 She broke off abruptly and crouched lower 
lage. The wind blew in chilling gusts, and she \ down. Christian Ford sat upright in her chair, 
hurried on impatient to be at home. As she ^ her eyes staring wildly, and her hands clenched 
entered the grove, which was near her house, $ together. 

she caught the flutter of a woman’s garments on ^ “Mrs. Gray was very kind, and petted me 
the hill above. In a moment they had disap- ^ like a child! I was always sewing in her room, 
peared—but again and again she saw them as { and Robert used to come there. He had some 
if the person were pursuing her, and yet dared $ great trouble, and I was very sorry for him. It 
not approach. $ was all my fault—I couldn't help but show I 

Sh© reached her own gate and stood looking $ loved him—and—oh, you know, Christian, you 
back, when through the night a woman’s form $ know!” 

appeared, falling at her feet, while a voice of s Christian did not speak—did not stir—but in 
wild anguish cried, $ her excitement the girl did not heed it. 

“Save me, Christian Ford, do save me!” ^ “At last it all came out; Mrs. Gray drove me 

Christian raised the suppliant and looked in s from the house when Robert was gone. I came 
her face, so pallid and worn that she did not $ home the best way I could and told father every- 

recognize it. ^ thing; but he cursed me and drove me away— 

“You don’t know me,” moaned the girl, “oh, l oh, Christian—Christian!” 
no wonder—no wonder! Christian, Miss Ford, \ That plaintive cry roused Christian; a shud- 
I am Lucy Dean.” | der of horror came over her as she shrunk away 

Christian tottered back in horror and sur- s from the wretched girl; but when that moan was 
prise; a year before she had seen that face in \ repeated it passed. 

the glow of girlish loveliness, and now it knelt | “You must go to bed now, Lucy,” she said 
there pale, haggard with wretchedness and want. s “I will be your friend, remember that.” 

“Don't leave me,” pleaded the girl; “I went j The girl clung to her with passionate tears, 
home first, but they drove me away; there was | but Christian put her gently away—she could 
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not bear her touch—she seemed to see the trace $ Ford’s face which would have brought obedience 
of his kisses upon those pale lips, the shadow { to any command. 

of his caressing hand upon her streaming hair. ^ On their way she told the story in a few brief 
When the girl was in bed, Christian sat by her ^ words, which fell with difficulty from her parched 
until she fell into the deep slumber of exhaus- $ lips. When they reached the house, they found 
tion; then she went down stairs to seek counsel <; Robert Qray sitting there with his face bowed 
in reflection. * in his hands; and Christian left the old minister 

Late in the evening there was a knock at the $ alone with him, while she went up stairs, 
door; Christian knew who stood there, but she ^ She entered the chamber where the girl was 
rose up and opened it, looking out with her $ sleeping, and spoke her name; low as the voice 
white face as Robert Qray tottered into the room. J was, it roused the sleeper. 

“Christian,” he groaned, “Christian!” j; “What is it?” she cried, wildly, raising her- 

“I know,” she said, “Lucy Dean is here.” £ self on the pillow; “who spoke?” 

He sank into a chair and covered his face with ^ “It is I—Christian. Be quiet, Lucy; I have 
his hands, while she stood before him white and ^ something to tell you—Robert Gray is below.” 
cold. $ “He has not deserted me,” she cried; “he 

“Curse me, Christian, reproach me; anything ^ will save me. Oh, Robert, Robert!” 
is better than this!” $ For an instant Christian gave way; she stng- 

“Of what avail now, Robert—it is too la f te.” ^ gered against the wall, and clasped her hand 
“It was all my mother’s doing! Oh, Chris- s over her mouth to repress a groan, 
tian, I meant no wrong! I was mad, and that | “Christian!” Lucy called; “I can’t see yon.” 
poor girl was so gentle and kind! It is all over $ “I am here. Get up, Lucy, and dress; you 
now—I am a wretch—a lost, despairing man.” ^ are going to be married.” 

Christian did not heed his words; she walked s The girl sprang to her feet, wild with the fever 
up and down the room for many moments, and $ which had been consuming her for hours, re- 
then returned to him. i peating the words almost in a shriek. 

“Are you willing to atone for this wrong?” % “Be quiet!” Christian snid, sternly. She 
she said. 5 brought a white wrapper, and put it on her, 

“With my life! When I found that my mother s brushed out the tangled hair, and gathered it 
had driven her away, I followed here, and some $ smoothly in its place, folded a shawl about the 
good angel sent me to you.” tottering form, and seated her in a chair. 

“Robert, you must marry Lucy to-night.” \ The minister was speaking words of encourage- 

“Oh, mercy, have mercy, Christian! And ^ ment to the wretched youth when Christian re- 

you-” ^ turned to the apartment. 

“Hush, you would not dare!” ;t “All is ready,” she said; “follow me.” 

“Forgive me, no! Do what you will, Chris- $ The old pastor was forced to support Robert 

tian, I am ready to obey you.” ] up the stairs, while Christian went in advance 

“Wait for me here,” she said, and taking up s without once looking back. When the door 
a shawl that lay on the table, she left the room. i; opened, and Lucy Dean saw the young man 
A heavy storm of sleet was falling, but through ^ standing white and pale before her, she began 
the night and the tempest Christian Ford has- ^ to sob like a frightened child, moaning, 
tened on. Half way to the village she stopped $ “Forgive me, Robert, forgive me!” 

before an old-fashioned house, went round to the \ Then his true nobility of character mastered 

side, from whence gleamed a light, and knocked $ the selfish agony he had felt. He went up to 
softly at the door. $ her, took her hand gently, saying, 

It was the parsonage, and the old minister was s “Don’t cry, Lucy; don’t tremble so. I am 
sitting alone in his study. He opened the door < here to make all the atonement in my power.” 
and saw Christian Ford standing there, white as < The old pastor motioned them to rise, and 
a ghost, but perfectly calm. v joined their bands. Christian stood leaning 

“What has happened?” he exclaimed, in $ against the wall, watching with her strained 
alarm; “are you ill, Christian?” s gaze, but uttering no sound. When the brief 

“Well, very well,” she answered, in a hollow $ ceremony was concluded, the clergyman knelt 
voice. “ I have come for you to go to my house ;> down and offered up a prayer. For the first 
there is no time to lose, and 1 will explain to you % time Christian wept; those tears harmonized 
as we go.” J her again. Before that there had seemed a 

The minister prepared himself without a word, i; mental catalepsy upon her which turned her 
and followed her, for there was that in Christian • heart to stone. 
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She motioned the pastor to lead Robert away, 
and again laid Lucy upon the bed. The girl 
was almost insane with fever, and very ill. 
Christian went down stairs, and whispered to 
the clergyman to see that the young man left 
the neighborhood at once. 

Robert obeyed them unresistingly. At the 
door he paused, and raised his weary eyes to 
Christian's face. 

“It is all over, I know,” he said, slowly; “but 
1 swear before heaven, Christian, that you shall 
never have to blush for me again.” 

She laid her hand upon his and looked full in 
his face, 

“I believe you,” she answered. “God bless 
you, Robert!” 

Thus they parted; he to take his misery back 
into the busy world, and she to return to the 
bedside of the poor sufferer who lay moaning 
in the delirium of fever. 

The next morning Lucy Dean's old father was 
found dead; but there was no need to tell the sick 
girl. Before night she was the mother of a child, 
and with its first breath she had closed her eyes 
upon this life—freed from its sorrows and pain. 


CHAPTER III. 

Six years had passed, and Christian Ft>rd had 
reached her thirtieth birth-day. She was living 
still in that quiet cottage, but no longer alone. 
Lucy's child had been her constant charge, for 
with her last words the dying girl had exacted a 
pledge that she would never forsake it. She had 
reared it tenderly as if it had been her own, with 
no bitterness and no heartache, full of thank¬ 
fulness that she had now something to love. 

With Robert Gray she had held no communi¬ 
cation since the night of his marriage. The old 
minister had informed him of his wife's dying 
wish, and he was only too happy that his child 
should be thus cared for. 

The babe was now a bright, sturdy boy of six 
years, who well repaid the love which Christian 
lavished upon him. She never inquired concern¬ 
ing his father, though his name would at times 
reach her—for Robert Gray had begun to make 
a reputation in his profession. 

The turning point in his life had been passed, 
and his future loomed out clear and undimmed. 
During all those years Christian's memory was 
the load-star that drew him on; and yet to his 
own heart he confessed that in the beginning his 
passion had not been the true love. Without 
that great trial in which she saved him from 
deeper sin, and a life of misery, the fascination 
of a season would have lost its power. 


$ Even now he never dwelt upon that which 
$ might be. Christian had grown to be regarded 
!; by him as something too bright and pure for 
s earthly thoughts and desires; and he could not 
$ believe that she had ever possessed for him any 

* feeling stronger thnn the affection of a friend. 

$ So life passed on with each, and the child, 
| which might have been a bond of sympathy and 

* union between them, seemed only to make their 
$ separation wider and more lasting. 

$ One day Christian heard news, which for a 
| time broke up the calm into which she had 
$ schooled herself. Mrs. Gray had returned to 
$ her house near the village. It was in the morn- 
$ ing when Christian was told of it, nnd that even- 

> ing the doctor called, on his way past the house, 
\ and informed her that Mrs. Gray was very ill 
$ with typhus fever, and almost destitute of attend- 
$ ance—for several of her servants had left the 

* house through fear of the disease. What was 
s worse, her son had sailed for Europe on im- 
^ portant business only the week before, and pro- 
^ bably the first letters he received would inform 
s him of bis mother's death. 

> “Are you going now to Mrs. Gray's house?” 
J Christian asked. 

J “At once,” the physician said, 
i “Wait for me five minutes, and I will aocom- 
v pany you.” 

$ “But have you no fear?—no-” 

^ She only smiled, nnd checked his expostula¬ 
tions. Very soon she was ready to start; the 
$ boy left in charge of her faithful woman, and 
^ cautioned to be obedient. 

$ When the carriage stopped before the door all 
^ Christian’s past sorrow rushed heavily over her 

^ soul; but she subdued the weakness and entered 

\ 

s the house. 

s Mrs. Gray was delirious and recognized no 
} one; but during that long illness Christian never 
s forsook her post. At length the disease reached 
$ its crisis, and the sick woman fell into a deep, 
I; untroubled slumber, from which she woke, weak 
\ as an infant, bnt perfectly conscious, 
j It was several days before Christian permitted 
| her to know that she was there, lest the excite- 
s ment should prove injurious. On the third after- 

* noon, she was watching her while she slept, when 
S the sick woman suddenly woke and gazed full in 
l her face. 

Christian was sitting in the shadow, so that 
<■ her features were partially hidden from view. 

I “I was dreaming,” murmured Mrs. Gray; “I 
$ thought she was here—Christian, you know— 
\ who are you?” 

| “lam Christian Ford,” she replied, softly, 
t The sick woman pulled feebly at the curtains. 
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THE BUDS OF HOPE. 


“Let me see your face—quick!’ $ 

Christian drew aside the draperies, and Mrs. $ 
Gray looked eagerly in her face. 5 

“Yes, you are Christian Ford,” she said; “I n 
know you now. Have you been here long?” $ 
“For some time.” $ 

Mrs. Gray caught her hand, crying out, } 
“It is you who have watched over me—no ^ 
wonder I kept dreaming of you! It is to you s 
that I owe my life; and after all the wrong I \ 
have done you.” ^ 

“Do not talk now,” Christian said, soothingly; \ 
“you are too weak yet.” $ 

“I must speak! Sny that you forgive me! ^ 
“I did that long ago, Mrs. Gray.” j 

The woman laid her head back on the pillow, \ 
weak and exhausted; but from that hour she $ 
began rapidly to mend. \ 

Days passed, and she was able to sit up and s 
be wheeled to the window; but no other allusion \ 
to the past escaped either of them, no word con- n 
cerning that man whom each in her own way so > 
fondly loved. ] 

It had been the habit of Christian’s attendant i 
to bring the boy every day into the yard that she i; 
might see him, though she had not been allowed ^ 
to enter the house from fear of infection. One s 
morning Mrs. Gray was sitting by the window $ 
when the boy entered the gate. j 

“Whose child is that?” she gasped. s 

Christian did not speak, but her eyes answered $ 
the appeal. ^ 

“His!” exclaimed the mother; “and you have $ 
cared for it and loved it—oh! Christian!” \ 

The proud, worldly woman leaned her hand on % 
Christian’s shoulder and wept aloud, tears such $ 
as wash out the stains of earthly weaknesses and $ 
errors. s 

s 

“He must not come up here yet,” she said, at $ 
length. “G* down to him, Christian.” > 

Mrs. Gray sat watching the meeting, and soon s 
she saw Christian point to the window, and the $ 
child kiss his hand as he looked up. * 

Six weeks had passed since Mrs. Gray’s attack, \ 
and she was now able to go down stairs to see $ 
the grandchild, whose existence she had so i 


haughtily denied, to receive every day new 
proofs of Christian’s kindness and attention. 

One morning, Christian had returned home to 
look after her house, leaving the boy in his 
grandmother’s charge. While Mrs. Gray sat 
listening to the child’s prattle a letter was 
brought her—her son was in America, that note 
only preceded him by a few hours. 

It was evening when Christian returned; she 
walked slowly back through the sunset, full of a 
quiet contentment which she had not known for 
years. 

She entered the little parlor in which Mrs. 
Gray often sat—but she was not there—only a 
figure dimly visible at the other end of the room. 

Before Christian could move or speak, she 
found herself face to face with Robert Gray. 

“Tell me, Christian,” he cried, grasping her 
hand, “have I made atonement? May I hope 
again? Yesterday I had not dared, but my 
mother has almost banished those fears. Say, 
will you be my wife?” 

Christian Ford released herself from his arms, 
and stood looking in his face which had grown 
so old and changed, but from whence beamed a 
pure light of truth and integrity, nobler far than 
the youthful beauty of other years. 

“Speak, Christian!” be said, troubled by her 
silence. 

“Yes,” she answered, “for you know your¬ 
self now—I have no fear.” 

There they stood in the twilight of that room, 
with a world of peace and hope opened before 
them, leaving far behind the wild sorrow and the 
mad follies of the past, ready to accept life as 
it is, neither dreamers nor idlers, and sufficient 
always to one another. 

Then the door opened, and Mrs Gray stole in, 
leading her grandchild by the hand. 

“Christian, have you forgiven us?” she 
whispered. 

Christian’s eyes answered for her; the mother 
joined the hands of those hardly tried ones, and 
when she embraced and blessed them, Christian 
felt upon her forehead not only her kiss of 
motherly love, but the pure tears of repentance. 


THE BUDS OF HOPE. 


II null JOUHSON. 


Th* buds of hope, like flowers fair 
Oft wither ere they bloom; 
Consigning all onr future bliss 
To an untimely doom; 


J Or, as the snow-drops, pure and sweet, 

t They into being start; 

* Bloom In life’s 8pring—then wither In 

) The Winter of the heart. 
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WHERE'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


BT MSS. M. A. DBM I S ON. 

A poou man sat at his window—no—I am > down the corners of their pretty lips, and the 


wrong; it was the window of his hired house. 
It was a small mansion, a little tenement painted 
white, and surrounded by richer establishments 
that seemed to look down with a sort of crim¬ 
son contempt upon their humble neighbor. The 
occupants of those stately homes were very much 
annoyed by the simple little house, and the simple 
little children that played on its steps, and gener¬ 
ally kept their curtains down on the side that 
looked toward them. 

But, as I said before, a poor man sat at one 
of the windows overlooking the street. He was 
a thoroughly noble-looking man too, with hand¬ 
some Roman features, and an eye like a hawk. 
With the exception of his coarse clothes, he was 
much more gentlemanly and dignified in appear¬ 
ance than any merchant in that princely row. 

A pile of bricks had been emptied quite near 
bis doorway; they were for repairs. As this 
man looked out, he saw two or three children 
with his own little ones, humming and buzzing 
about the bricks. Their dainty little hands 
were eager to fashion houses and bridges, and 
all sorts of momentary architecture. Suddenly 
the poor man bethought him of a pastime of his 
own when he was a child, and his heart having 
retained the pure and sweet emotions of youth 
through the cares and hardships of maturer life, 
he hastily threw on his hat, and going down he 
taught them a new trick. It was this, to place 
a row of bricks on end, quite near to each other, 
forming a long line: by touching the last one an 
impetus is given to every brick by its next neigh¬ 
bor, and the row is presently swept down in 
regular order. The children clapped their hands, 
and shouted so loudly that some of the rich 
neighbors, coming to their windows, saw how 
their little ones wore employed, taking lessons 
in amusement from a poor and almost unknown 
man. 

“What a fool I” said one, sneeringly, “I should 
think the man was an overgrown baby. See 
him laugh! See him play! Shame on him! a 
man grown; we must call our children in.” 

And from all those windows went the laugh 
and sneer. Men with gold-tasseled caps set on 
perfumed locks laughed the poor man to scorn; 
women in beautifully embroidered robes turned 

Vol. XXXV.—10 


J children were speedily called in. 

$ Years passed, the poor man had grown rich. 
$ Wealth had come to him, not through toil; but 
\ it did not corrupt his good heart, his simple 
$ tastes. Still he loved children and their sports. 
$ He built himself a splendid mansion, however, 
s and lived in the style his great revenues per- 
£ mitted. 

\ Again, as in the days of yore, there was a load 
\ of bricks left in the vicinity of his home. Again 
$ little children gathered to “ play house/’ and 
* again the man sat watching them at his window. 
| Yes, it was his window now—a window whose 
\ glass was costly plate—*and he sat there no 
l longer the tenant of a hired house in coarse 
\ clothes, but attired in the richest broadcloth. 
$ Again, as he looked at the busy, beautiful group 
s below, his heart kindled with the memories of 
| old, and he felt himself compelled to go down 
| and teach the juveniles his briok-game. So, in 
| a moment after he stood in their midst, and 
| stooping picked up the bricks, arranging, and 
\ then setting them in motion. 

\ How the children laughed, and their bright 
\ eyes sparkled! The noise brought the aristo- 
i cratio neighbors to their windows. 

| “Well to be sure! There’s Mr. B-, that 

| wealthy gentleman opposite, playing with the 
\ children. Isn’t it a pretty sight, dear?” 

$ “Yes, and what a fine-looking man he is, to 
$ be sure. What freshness of heart he must have 
< to enjoy their little games with so much zest! 1 
s declare it’s quite touching!” 

£ “So it is; they say he is all of two million 
| Hasn’t he a fine figure?” 

j “Splendid! Do see him clap his hands! I 
$ declare it really brings the tears to my eyes.” 

$ “Wipe ’em away—wipe ’em away, Mattie, 
$ they’re crocodile tears!” cried a young stripling 
$ of seventeen. 

$ His sister, a maiden lady of an unutterable 
jj age, looked round indignantly. 

$ “Fact! sis, they’re real crockodile tears, and 
\ I’ll prove it. When I was seven years old, that 
| same gentleman came out of a little white house 
l and taught us children that same trick. And, 
| sis, you and mother both called him an * old 
$ fool,’ as 1 distinctly remember; and I, for one, 
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YON STREAM AND MILL. — THE STREAMLET. 


received a tremendous injunction not to speak to 
his children or notice them in any way.’ 1 

‘♦Nonsense, Fred!” said his sister, turning red. 

“ I know it was nonsense, but you did it. You 
called him all sorts of names—a ‘ridiculous old 
goose,' a ‘grown-up baby,’ and I don’t know 
what not. Now here’s the same old fellow up 
te the same old trick; and oh! gracious, there 
never was suoh a beautiful, charming, delightful 
scene! Really I ought to write a poem on it— \ 
guess I will, and entitle it ‘Then and Now;* or, J 
‘The Fool Grows Wiser as he GrowB Richer;’ > 
which would be the best, sis?” \ 


< “Hold your tongue!” snapped the lady. 

^ Fred’s sarcasm was not misplaced. 

\ What is called the poor man’s simplicity, is 
j entitled the rich man’s sublimity. It was the 
i same noble, tender, loving, great heart standing 
\ by the little ones in his coarse coat, jeered at 
^ and insulted with impunity by the rich, that now 
bent his fine broadcloth to the dust in order to 
be on a level with the little ones; but not to 
the neighbors! Poor! all his nobleness was but 
dross in their eyes. Rich! and his weaknesses 
would be heavenly lustres, since their offset was 
the almighty dollar. 


YON STREAM AND MILL. 


BT MBS. IANNY SPAKQEMBllO. 


Tar* varied aeenea of later yean 

Hare vanished from my dreaming mind, 
Wrapped in a vail of falling tears, 

I leave them all ter, far behind: 

Eargetting all the present hours, 

My thoughts have wandered to the post, 
Those days of joy, enwreathed with flowers, 
That fled away, aye, all too last! 

I mind me well those halcyon days 
Of Summer, when I was a child. 

When roving through the forest ways, 

I, like the birds, was Dree and wild. 
Methinks I hear the murmur sweet 
Of that bright stream where oft I strayed, 
And list again the clacking beat 
Of the old mill wherein I played. 

What matters it to me that old 

And worn the time-stained mill doth seem- 
Tbe spider’s webs like threads of gold, 

To my still partial fancy gleam? 


The present, with its hopes and tears, 

Into the future seems beguiled, 

Forgetting all the lapse of years, 

I know myself again a child. 

And gazing on the crystal wave, 

I lose all cares and sorrows too; 

No sweeter draught the world e’er gave 
To cool my lips nor bless my view. 

The mill-wheel in its ceaseless round, 
Throwing the foam like feathery snow, 

Still echoes back the self-same sound 
So dear to me long, long ago. 

Yon stream and mill I Yon stream and mllll 
Across the vale of Time ye come, 

And with your murmuring voices still 
Recall the wandering footsteps home; 
Breathing a lay all bright and teir 
Of other days and scenes as dear. 

Lighting the heart of half its cars, 

Yet filling the eye with mem’ry's tear! 


THE STREAMLET. 

BT MBS. SABAH S. BOCWBLL. 


Little streamlet, clear and bright, 
Sparkling, bubbling, singing fountain. 
Dancing in the quivering light. 

Flashing downward from the mountain. 
Like a vein of living light 
Ever onward thou art sweeping, 
Scattering gems o'er flowers bright. 

As from rock to rock thou’rt leaping. 

Broader now the little stream, 

And lees musical its flowing, 

Winding through the meadows green, 

Life and loveliness bestowing. 

Little vessels gayly glide 
O’er the tiny, glancing billows, 

Where, into the sunlit tide, 

Sweep the drooping silver willows. 

Now it swells, a mighty tide, 

Rolling onward to the ocoan; 


Stately vessels o’er it glide, 

With a light and graceful motion. 

Thns it is with human life, 

Childhood, with its sunny hours, 

Is the brook with gladness rife. 

Singing through the mountain bowers. 

Youth, the softly murmuring stream, 
Still its onward journey urging, 
Flashing in the sunlight’s gleam, 

In the mighty river merging. 

Manhood is the swelling tide, 

Sweeping to the boundless ocean, 
Losing there its strength and pride 
In the billows’ wild commotion. 

And the vast, mysterious sea. 

Still to Heaven its anthem sending, 

Is that dim eternity 
To which man is ever tending. 
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GILLIAN. 


BY MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, mording to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Ofloe of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED ROM PAGE 64. 


CHAPTER II. 

When Daniel Hart was left alone, he sat for a 
moment stunned by the news that had fallen so 
suddenly upon him. At first he could not be¬ 
lieve in its truth. His sister alive, her husband 
and child beneath his roof, and she absent no 
one knew where. How could this be?—why had 
her friends so long been allowed to think her 
dead? What had she done or suffered that this 
singular state of things should exist? 

Daniel Hart thought over these things till the 
great, brave heart in his bosom swelled heavily, 
and he arose from his ohair, pacing up and down 
the room with his hands locked behind him, and 
the balls of his two thumbs pressed against each 
other, as was his habit when drawn to deep or 
disagreeable reflection. He was not aware that 
the tramp of his heavy shoes resounded through 
the house, but kept on step, step, step, like a 
sentinel on duty, till at last the door opened, 
and the bright face of Gillian Bentley looked in. 

“Ah, it is you, uncle Daniel, and all alone,” 
she said, dosing the door after her. “I J m so 
glad. Everything seems strange and still here, 
I cannot sleep try ever so much. Don’t look at 
me so, indeed I tried, but the moon came blink¬ 
ing in through the hickory branches, and up I 
sprang, put on my dressing-gown, huddled myself 
into a shawl, and sat down by the open window 
till 1 am quite chilled through.” 

“It was dangerous business,” said Hart, with 
a quiver in his voice. “Like your mother, too, 
very like your mother, gal.” 

“Ah, I was thinking of her, my poor mother, 
when the moonlight came in: it seems as if she 
must be somewhere in this old house waiting for 
me, uncle Hart. You’re not, I am sure, by the 
way you walk. Do sit here in this great chair, 
and let me snnggle down on the footstool by 
your knee, while you tell me about my mother— 
my splendid, beautiful mother, for 1 have her 
features here deep, deep in my heart. It was 
the first memory of my life buried there, uncle 
Daniel.” 

Gillian threw one arm over the farmer’s 
shoulder, and with a little gentle force led him 


$ back to the oak chair, while she sunk down to 
$ the stool at his feet with the grace and sweep of 
} a bird of paradise when it settles to rest. 

$ “There now, unde Daniel, just imagine me 
^ your daughter Hannah ten years old, determined 
} to be naughty and keep you up half the night, 

* while I make believe that you’ve given me one 
< good scolding, and made up as a dutiful papa is 
$ bound to do.” 

\ “Wall,” said uncle Daniel, and a broad smile 
> swept over his face, spite of the trouble that 
\ spoke in his voice. “Wall, now, what shall we 
\ talk about?—what ean an old ohap like me have 

* to say to a fine lady that comes down at mid¬ 
might in her silks and satins like a queen, and 
wants to make believe sociable? It’s like a fed 
cock coming in among a lot of guinea hens and 
turkey gobblers; they have nothing to do but 
give up the yard and huddle under some old cart 
out of the way.” 

“Am I so very unlike everybody here then?” 

Isaid Gillian, in a tone of childish mortification. 

“What is it, my poor old dressing-gown and 
^ this shawl ?—indeed I’d nothing else. Somebody 
| packed them on the very top of the trunk.” 

$ With a pretty flush on her face, and a degree 
of eager haste, which proved her quite earnest 
| in her shame, she wrapped the blue silk dress- 
| ing-gown, with its soft feeing of swan’s-down, 
v dose about her, and strove to cover it under the 
5 rich folds of a camel’s-hair shawl with a delicate 
^ golden ground, and overrun with great palm 
$ leaves, in which a thousand gorgeous tints strug- 
l gled into contrast, or slept in harmony. 

* “There now, dear uncle, that I am getting 
s respectable, please tell me if I look the least bit 
$ like my poor mamma?” 

s The old man gazed down on that bright face 
s till his eyes filled with tears. He did not speak, 
$ but lifted his hand and laid it on her head. 

$ “A little,” said Gillian, smiling through the 
$ mist that shone in her eyes. “Just the least 
\ little bit, please; say that much.” 

5 “Yes, gal, you’re like our Sarah—just as a 
$ wild rose from the swamp puts you in mind of a 
$ damask rose in the garden. 1 should a known 
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GILLIAN. 


you was her darter if I*d met you in Kamskatha. 
She hadn’t your fine feathers, but no one could 
mistake about your being birds of the old nest.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” cried Gillian. “That’s the 
way I feel here, like a poor, little bird that’s 
been flying and flying among the myrtles with¬ 
out settling down anywhere; but onoe under the 
old hickory tree that is rattling its nuts down 
to the frosty grass this minute, the tired birdie 
longs to folds its wings and feel at home. It’s 
like living a dream over again to find myself 
here.” 

“And this is the way she used to talk,” said 
Hart, gazing with looks of wistful fondness into 
the beautiful face uplifted to his. 

“Who? my mother? Did she feel like a bird 
glad to rest?” 

“No, like a bird forever wanting to try the 
wing. From the time she was ten years old she 
was always talking of the foreign parts she in¬ 
tended to visit; the people she meant to know; 
and the books she should some day write.” 

“The books she would write? Why, uncle 
Daniel, did my mother write books?” 

“Yes, yes, in her fancy, just as she traveled 
over strange countries.” 

“But she was very young. Not much over my 
age when she died.” 

“When she died?” 

“Yes, when she died. Two or three years 
older perhaps, but not more than that.” 

“Then you remember the time?” 

“Yes, but not the circumstanoe. We were in 
Naples, I remember their coming to the convent 
where I had been left for tome reason, and tell¬ 
ing me I no longer had a mother, that she was 
gone.” 

“And was this all?” 

“No. One day when I asked for the place 
where my mother was laid, the old nurse took 
me up to a beautiful spot baok of Naples, where 
you could hardly see the graves for the roses 
that blossomed over them—not for a week or a 
month, but all the year round—and told me that 
was the place where I must seek for her.” 

“And did you find the spot?” 

“I don’t know; neither the nurse nor I could 
read, we could only guess where she lay by the 
brightness of the roses; but we found a little 
hollow on the hill-side, completely choked up 
with blossoms. The loveliest spot you ever set 
eyes on, so shaded that the softest moss crept 
over the little marble slabs all around, except 
one, and that was pure and white as snow. We 
picked that out for the one and come away.” 

“And this is all you know of your mother?” 

“What more should I know, poor, little child 


that I was? Papa never speaks of her; no other 
human being that I ever saw knew anything 
about her, that was why there was no Bleep for 
me to-night, till I had come down and had a 
talk with you.” 

“It was the way she used to come when any¬ 
thing troubled her,” said Hart, looking thought¬ 
fully into the fire. 

“And that proves how much we are alike. I 
wasn’t so certain about the nice old lady, or 
even cousin Hannah; but the moment I felt your 
hand on my head I was sure of you.” 

The old farmer shook in his chair; he was 
almost crying. 

“That’s right, gal—that’s right. It’s the way 
Sarah Hart’s darter should feel on coming home. 
It’s the way she would have felt herself if she— 
but what has become her? God help us all— 
what has become of her?” 

Gillian turned suddenly pale, while her eyes 
grew wild and large. 

“Oh, uncle, what a strange question!” 

“Everything about her is strange,” muttered 
Hart, shaking his head doubtfully. “I don’t 
know how to talk or what to say; secrets always 
trouble me, especially when I don’t understand 
them. In all these years never to have heard a 
word: and now to be, as it was, knocked down 
with a single fact, and left to brood over it. 
Young lady, what kind of a man is your father?” 

“My father—my father! Why, uncle Hart, 
who ever thought of asking that question before? 
What child ever did ask it? Why he is a grand, 
true man, gentle as an angel, and proud as—as 
an emperor. With wise men he is always the 
wisest; with good men he seems best of alL I 
never saw a human being that dared to take a 
liberty with papa, and yet he is mild and kind 
as a little child.” 

“But you haven’t dared to ask him right 
straightforward about your own mother and her 
folks.” 

“That’s true, and yet I could not tell the 
reason to save my life.” 

“ It’s because there’s something kept back.” 

“No, I hope not—I hope not,” murmured 
Gillian, thoughtfully. 

“You wasn’t afraid to ask me about her?” 

“Not in the least. I only hesitated a little 
about the time of night, that is all.” 

“Now tell me what you want to know.” 

“Everything.” 

“Very well: why not? There ain’t nothing to 
tell that a body need be ashamed on; and you’ll 
never see the day, gal, bright and peart as you 
be, that Sarah Hart mightn’t have gone ahead 
of her own child.” 
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“Fm sure of that. It’s just what I was hoping 5 debt as a disgrace. After this trouble came on, 
to hear. It's so pleasant to look up to one’s own s he was more severe and rigid in all his notions 

parents. Well-” $ than ever; this made everything gloomy and un- 

Gillian folded both her white hands over the i comfortable for the gals, and even Sarah began 
farmer’s knee, and looked up to him with her | to feel down-hearted at times. The old mau 
eyes brimful of tender agitation. | used to say it wasn’t so much the money that 

“Well!” $ troubled him, as the feeling that his fellow men 

“Sarah was a good deal younger than I or $ was ready to take advantage at every step on 
than her sister Hetty; but neither on us could ^ the highway of life. His confidence in mankind 
hold a candle to her. When she sot her mind i* was shook, and that is a terrible misfortune with 
on a thing, she would have her own way, and <1 a man like your grandsire, I can tell y<fu. Your 
always got it in the end. There was only three $ grandfather raised the money on his place down 
of us, and she, being the youngest, was the pet $ in York, from a young fellow that had more than 
of the whole family, till like pets in general she j he knew what to do with. That led to the rich 
took the lead.” $ man’s coming up into these parts to look at the 

“Of course,” said Gillian, laughing softly. $ property. His name was Bentley.” 

“Why not? I dare say she was just the sort of “What? my father?” cried Gillian, deeply in- 
person to lead off with a grace. Well, you 1 terested. 

spoiled her among you, and of course she paid ^ “No, but your father’s cousin, a handsome, 
you for it: nothing can be more natural.” $ genteel young feller as you ever sot eyes on. 

“I dare say, gal—I dare say it all came in i He’d just come of age, and felt his oats, I can 
the natral course of things; but she was a down- \ tell you. Of course yotir grandfather invited 
right good-natured creature after all, and loved 5 the young chap to put up at the homestead, that 
ns. I’m sure of that.” \ was now a’most as good as his own property. It 

“Of course she did: who could help it? Why, \ was winter time when he came up, and such 
nncle Daniel, it isn’t ten hours since I saw you \ sleighing; you don’t find anything like it now¬ 
on that great, fat, darling old horse, and I love \ a-days, snow three feet deep on the turnpike, 
you dearly already; certainly she loved you.” $ and tread down as hard as a miser’s feelingp. 

“Yes, yes, I don’t doubt it though; to own > We had two spans of horses in the barn that 
the truth, I never could quite understand our \ would match anything this side of the river; and 
Sarah. She was like an April day; you couldn’t \ a great, double-seated sleigh, not to mention a 
tell whether it would be storm, or sunshine, or a | pony and a cutter that skimmed the snow like ♦ 
dull, heavy rain, twenty-four hours together! ^a bird flying. Besides all this, it was mighty 
She was a great reader, and took up painting $ comfortable in-doors. Grandma was great on 
flowers and writing poetry, and all sorts of-fol-j buckwheat-cakes, and we had lots of maple 
de-rol accomplishments, naturally as a bird takes \ molasses; and as for her mince-pies, they beat 
to fruit. I declare it almost took my breath ^ everything. 

sometimes to find out all she knew. Your aunt ^ “With all this the homestead wasn’t a dis- 
Hetty was considered a girl of pretty good lam- ^ agreeable place to stay in. The gals did their 
ing, but she had to study hard for the know- \ part, too, and kept a bright hickory fire in the 
ledge; while Sarah seemed to pick up her lessons $ out-room there in the wing, which was enough 
on the wing: but the two gals loved each other $ of itself to light up the red and green stripes of 
dearly. I raly believe Hetty would have died for ^ the home-made carpet, and made the tall, brass 
her sister any day; but as for Sarah, she was 5 andirons glitter like gold on the hearth, 
capable of something more than that, she used to $ “It raly was a purty sight in the evening, 
pet and protect Hetty in any little difficulty, ns if jj when the gals came down stairs sleeked up like 
she had been the oldest. She had to do this a | a couple of new pins: Hetty, with her brown 
good deal, one time or another, for your grand- £ hair twisted up behind, and shining like velvet; 
father was a stern, old man, and kept a tight $ and Sarah, with her hair in soft, thick curls, 
rein on his family, especially the gals. {that seemed to catch the firelight the minute she 

“We lived on the old place here, and might J came in. Oh, she was a bright, happy cretur— 
have got along in the world, but the old man ^ was sister Sarah in those days; springy as a 
endorsed for one of his neighbors, and when $ willow branch, and rosy as an apple tree in 
called on to pay up, he was obliged to mortgage \ bloom. I remember that winter she wore a blue 
the homestead, and that gave us all the first * merino dress that fitted close up to her neck, 
hard start down hill. $ with sleeves tight to her arms, which sloped 

"Father was a proud man, and looked upon ) down beautifully to her wrists. Little ruffles— 
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I’ve seen her crimp ’em a hundred times with £ found him holding the skein of yarn on his two 
my penknife, fell over her hands, and stood up $ hands, while Sarah stood before him winding it 
like a pretty border of snow round her neck. I j> off. She had a dexterous way of twirling the 
tell you she looked like a princess by the side ^ ball round in the fingers of her left hand, that 
of little Hetty, with her shy, brown eyes, and s made it come out sloped like a lemon with a hole 
her dark dress, and her half frightened way. | in the centre. Tour grandma taught her the 
“I didn’t go a great deal into the out-room f trick, and young Bentley used to torment her to 
while young Bentley was there. What with | show him the way it was done; but he was sure 
feeding cattle, getting out fence rails, and doing ? to spoil the shape of her ball, when she was 
up the chores, I got purty well tired out afore \ ready to box his ears, and never let him off till 
night, and so sot down in the kitchen with the S he unwound it again. 

old folks; besides I had a little business of my l “One evening, I remember going in after he 
own to attend to across the bill, that took up my ^ had tangled up her yarn, so that it was impos- 
Sunday nights: and maybe an evening or so in ^ sible to unravel it. She was on her knees before 
the week time. i the hearth, blushing and laughing, as she tried 

“ My Hannah’s mother lived over in that direc- ^ to make the thread run evenly from a heap of 
tion; and when the gals were in the out-room s yarn he had left on the floor; the firelight struck 
with young Bentley, I naturally engaged myself $ through her curls till they shone like floss gold, 
best tother side of the hill. I don’t pretend to ^ and she now and then lifted her eyes to his in a 
compare the gal that I married in the end to our s way that brought my heart into my mouth. It 
Sarah; that wasn’t to be thought of; but she had $ was frank and open like a child’s: but he was 
a way about her like my oldest sister, and in all $ looking down upon her, and I didn’t like the 
the neighborhood there wasn’t a better house- $ way her eyes fell, or to see her neck and face 
keeper, or a kinder wife, than she made me up j; turn scarlet when she saw Hetty and I looking 
to the time of her death.” ji so steadily at her. ' 

Here uncle Daniel drew one hand across his £ “ Hetty seemed to be took back more than I 

eyes, and paused a moment to get his voice. £ was. To own the truth, mebby I shouldn’t have 
Gillian took the other hand in hers, and laid her $ noticed it much if she hadn’t looked so white, 
oheek against it in a sweet, caressing way, that $ and if her eyes hadn’t met mine with a wild sort 
made the old man sob out, $ of glitter in them that I had never seen before. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, it goes too straight home!” J “Well, after a little, Sarah, what with break- 
Then Gillian dropped his hand quite rever- J ing and pulling, unsnarled the yarn, and got up 
ently, and bent her eyes on the fire, afraid of $ from her knees, laughing in a forced way, and 
disturbing him again. \ flinging back her curls with a sarcy toss of her 

“When a young fellow is in love, it’s like a^ head, which made me a’most want to kiss her 
dream, you know, and almost anything may s without another word; but Hetty looked more 
happen around him without being noticed. 1J sober than ever, so 1 put on a serious face, and 
was .too much taken up with my own feelings $ says I, 

for any very distinct idea of what was going on $ “ ‘Well, gals, what do you and Mr. Bentley 

at home. It sometimes did strike me that Mr. $ say to a sleigh-ride? The moon’s out, and the 
Bentley staid a good while at the homestead, b sky is chuck full of stars. There’s just frost 
and that Sarah seemed to enjoy his society very \ enough to give the snow a glitter, and to make 
much; but it gave me no sort of uneasiness, for J the bells heard a mile off. Supposing we take a 

though the young fellow was a splendid-looking s drive over the hill, and call on-’ 

critter, and rich enough to buy out half of Bock- $ “ ‘Oh, yes,’ says Sarah, clapping her hands, 

land county, our Sarah was a match for him, | 'it’ll be an excuse for Dan to call at the Dea- 
or any other man that ever wore shoe-leather. \ cons’ three times this week; I thought he looked 
As for Hetty, dear, quiet Hetty, I never thought ^ restless at tea time. What do you say, Hetty, 
about her at all, she wasn’t the sort of gal, you $ dear?—as for Mr. Bentley, of course he goes or 
know, to take much to the young fellows. She ] stays, as we determine.’ 

was so hard to get acquainted with, always keep- \ “ Mr. Bentley laughed and said, ‘ He was ready 

ing, as it were, behind her harnsome sister. ^ to follow the ladies anywhere;’ at which the gals 
“Sometimes I would just go into the out-room * ran up stairs to get their things, and I went to 
in the edge of evening, not to appear unsociable, $ the barn to hitch up the team, 
and everything seemed comfortable enough. £ “In less than ten minutes I was at the front 
Sometimes the girls had their knitting work $ door, with as hornsome a span of grey horses 
out, while Bentley read to them; sometimes 1 > as you ever saw, all covered with bells, and 
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oniy to be off. It was a double-seated sleigh, > 41 Oh, how I should like to have one good ride 

with plenty of buffalo robes, and two little foot- s like that,” said Gillian, sparkling all over with 
stoves in the bottom, that your grandma brought $ excitement. 

oat to keep the gals' feet warm. ^ 44 You shall, gal—when snow comes you shall, 

“Out came the two gals in their long cloaks, $ or my name isn’t Daniel Hart," said the farmer, 
trimmed with fur, and black velvet bonnets with ij heartily. 

ostrich plumes fluttering at the sides, each with S “With such horses, plenty of bells, and you 
her purty face buried in a muff. i to drive, uncle?" 

1( Hetty came down to the side of the sleigh first, s 1 ‘ Yes, yes, we’ll have the old times over again; 
while Sarah stood dancing up and down on the ^ trust uncle Dan for the team. He’s up to a 
steps to keep her feet warm. s winter campaign yet." 

“ * Come, Hetty,’says I, a holding out one hand, > 41 And we shall take the same road, and stop 

‘you set with me and help drive.’ She seemed ^ at the deacon’s?" 
a little out of sorts, you know, and I saw her tnrn s The farmer drew back in his chair, 
away from Mr. Bentley when he came up. This $ 44 The same road, gal? Stop at the deacon’s? 

was the reason I asked her to set in front with me. \ God help us, gal, the deacon, his wife, and that 
44 She drew back behind her muff, and I saw $ young creature, has been dead these ten years, 
her look suddenly up at Bentley. $ The old house is torn down, and the grave-yard 

44 4 Oh, yes! get in, get in!’ he‘said, smiling, ^crowds close up to the road as you pass. No, 
4 Come, Miss Sarah.’ S Gillian, you shall have the sleigh-ride, but we 

“Hetty caught hold of my hand and sprang into \ must go round the hill, not over it, as we did 
the sleigh without a word. I was busy holding ^ that night." 

in the team with one hand, and pulling up the $ 44 Well, you had a pleasant evening, then, 

buffalo skins around Hetty with the other, and ^ uncle; and that is a great deal, .because the 
scarcely noticed what the pair behind were doing < memory of one happy evening lives forever, you 
till Bentley called out, $ know—forever and ever; so tell me of that one 

44 4 Here we are, snug and comfortable; touch $ happy ride, and we will trust heaven for the 
the horses up with a flourish, Hart; I feel like i next, which is sure to come—for I always find 
a bird to-night!’ \ my wishes sooner or later, like fairy gifts, dear 

44 4 A bird of passage, or a bird of prey?’ said ^ uncle." 

8arah, mischievously; 4 one thing is certain, 3 The old man looked down upon her with a 
Dan, he is in the wrong nest. I would much $ glance of hearty affection, 
rather have sister Hetty by me.’ | 44 Always'chirk and full of hope, just as she 

“Hetty did not pretend to hear, but I felt her \ was!" 
shiver as if with the sudden cold, and pulled the $ 44 But I’m afraid—just the least bit afraid, 

robe over her again, saying, softly, that 4 Hetty \ you know, uncle—that my dear mamma was 
belonged to me.’ | making a fool of Mrs. Bentley; you remember 

44 As I tightened the reins and shook out my \ about the back seat, and all that? 2 ’ 
whip, it seemed to me that I heard a sob, but ^ 4 4 It may be I don’t pretend to understand it 

that minute the horses started, the bells gave a ^ up to this day. Your mother was a young 
loud clash, and away we whirled around the $ critter that none of us could calculate upon; 
house, and up the turnpike like a flash of light- $ not even Hetty, who always says that we had 
ning set to music. j no right to judge her, because she was so far 

44 If you want to see rale downright fun, gal, \ above us all." 
try a genuine sleigh-ride on a night like that. ^ 44 Then that pale little lady—aunt Hetty—how 

Horses with their blood on fire—bells running s strange it seems that you should be telling of 
over with music—roads beat down to marble— £ sleigh-rides which she enjoyed, just as I should 
snow-balls rattling from the horses’ hoofs—clouds \ now. That nice little lady remembers and loves 
of steam pouring from their nostrils and freezing $ my mother yet. I’ll go and kiss her in the 
into little icicles on the under jaw—whip crack- $ morning, hang back as she will—just see if I 
ing on the frosty air, and all the naked trees, £ don’t." 

with every twig and bough pictured on the snow- \ 44 Yes, if ever one human being loved another, 

crust that spreads and glitters miles and miles $ Hetty loved your mother; to this day, she never 
around you; with the moon smiling over head, $ mentions her name without growing pale and 
and lots on lots of stars blinking and sparkling $ shivering, as if she was a-cold." 
in its path. I tell you agin, gal, if there is £ 44 Dear lady!" 

genuine fun in the world, that’s it." 5 44 That night she seemed troubled about 
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something; but we had not driven a mile before $ 41 A little while after this Mr. Bentley went 

she took her hand out of its muff, and turning { down to New York; and, in a week or two, Hetty 
round, held it out to Sarah, smiling so sweetly $ started down there on a visit to an aunt of ours 
in the starlight, and saying, in her low, mild $ in the city; she only went for a visit of two er 
way, $ three weeks, but, somehow, it was spring before 

444 Is not this a lovely evening, Sarah ?’ | she was ready to come home, and I remember 

“ Then Sarah stooped forward and pretended 1 very well the daffadowndillas were out in the 
to whisper, while she kissed Hetty on the eheek, ^ garden before she got baok. If it hadn’t been 
and insisted on changing seats, which Hetty ^ for my wedding I don’t believe that she would 
would not think of, till young Bentley leaned for- \ have came back so soon, for she seemed restless 
ward and whispered something, which I could £ and homesick enough all the spring, 
not hear in the clash of the bells, but Hetty got 5 “ 1 forgot to tell you that Sarah went to visit 

up pleasantly, while Sarah threw back the { her aunt late in the winter, and oame home with 
buffalo robes, and sprang over into the seat at $ Hetty. She, too, was a good bit sobered down, 
my side, laughing gleefully all the time, and n and all her sparkling cheerfulness died out. I 
flinging her arms around me to steady herself. $ couldn’t help seeing, at times, that she cried a 
Then we all settled down again, and I started j: good deal in the night, for her eyes were red, 
the horses with a craok of the whip that set $ and she looked worn and tired of mornings, as 
them off like lightning; and in less than ten $ if something lay heavy on her mind, 
minutes we were sitting round a great wood fire $ 44 1 asked about Mr. Bentley, and if the gals 

in Deacon Warner’s west room, with a tray of { had seen him often; but they seemed shy of the 
red cheeked apples glowing on the hearth, and \ subject, and I calculated that he hadn’t been 
a great stone pitcher of ginger cider hissing s sociable in the city, as they had a right to ex- 
under the red-hot poker that the deacon was n pect he would be. Altogether everything at 
warming it up with. * home seemed to go wrong, and if it hadn't been 

44 Bentley rather hung back when the deacon $ a busy time with me just before my wedding, I 
handed round the cider-mug covered with yaller $ should have insisted on knowing the reason why. 
froth, but after he fairly took hold there was no \ 44 But I got married, and while my young wife 

•topping him. \ was getting ready for housekeeping, I spent 

44 1 dare say you wouldn’t have thought much ^ purty much all the time at Deacon Warner’s, so 
of that evening; but I consider it about as near ^ happy myself, that I near about forgot the gals, 
heaven as a feller is likely to reach on this side j Something happened, though, that troubled me 
the grave. There was my two sisters, looking | a little. The post-office was about half way be¬ 
like angels in the fire-light; and there was the $ tween our house and Deacon Warner’s, and one 
gal I loved better than my own life, holding the ^ morning, when I was riding home, bright and 
tray of apples on her knee, while she tried one, \ early, who should I see but our Sarah, with her 
and then another, with her thumb and finger, s white sun-bonnet and shawl, a going into the 
searching out the mellowest for them; and there ^ post-office with a letter in her hand. She came 
was Mrs. Warner, knitting away for dear life ^ out after a minute, and, before I could ride up, 
by a little round candle-stand, and Deacon jj turned info a foot-path that gave her a short cut 
Warher on both knees in the comer cracking $ across the meadows. I always stopped at the 
but-nnts with a big hammer, which he handed * office for letters and papers as I went along, and 
round after the apples and cider. Yes, Gillian, | so rode up to the door, calling out to know if 
that was a pleasant evening, take it all together; \ there was anything for our folks. The post- 
we counted apple-seeds, and swung red parings s master came to the door with a paper in his 
three times round, dropping them into letters on $ hand and a letter, which he handed to me say- 
the floor; mine always would turn out an H. i; ing, 

Our Hannah was named after her mother, you £ 44 4 Mr, Hart, I can't quite make this direction 

know—and both Sarah’s and Hetty’s were exact $ out: it seems to be for New York city, but the 
B’s, at which both blushed and looked at each $ writing isn’t clear.' 

other so shyly. It really was a very pleasant s * 44 I took the letter. It was directed to William 
evening, especially after I went back the last $ Bentley, Esq., in Sarah's handwriting, but I 
time, after settling the rest in the sleigh, and could hardly make it out; the letters seemed to 
took a last drink of cider, and a kiss that was $ have been tumbled down over the paper, 
worth ten thousand times as much. Certainly $ “The whole thing took me by surprise. What 
it was one of the pleasantest evenings that I £ on 'arth could Sarah be writing to that young 
ever spent. < feller about? And why didn’t she wait and send 
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the letter by me, as everybody else did? While i ‘“What is it to you how my letters get to the 
I sat puzzling over it the post-master stood a 5 post-office/ says she, ‘or who I write to either? 
looking at me. \ One woman’s as much as you oan manage, and 

'“I reckon you can’t make it out more than I | she lives over the hill. Leave me to take care 
can,’ says he, laughing, and eyeing me sort of $ of my own business!’ 

curious, as if he thought there was something l “‘But what can you have to write about?* 
strange about the letter. This brought me to \ says I, feeling my face grow hot, for it was no 
myself. Hoke to wrestle with our Sarah when her grit 

‘“Oh! yes,* says I, ‘it’s all plain enough; | was up. 
put it into the York mail and it’ll go straight, s “‘Well,’says she, trying to laugh, ‘supposing 
If you’ve sent any before you ought to know $ I wanted him to send me a book of poems that’s 
that.’ ^ just come out; is there any harm in that?’ 

“It was mean to pry into Sarah’s secrets in $ “ ‘No, not if you sent the money to pay for it, 

that way, but I didn’t think of it then. $ and father made no objections * 

“‘No,’ says he, ‘I never sent any in that ^ “‘Father?* says she, and her lips turned cold 

handwriting afore, and 1 shouldn’t a known it ^ and white. ‘Father, what is the use in men- 
if Miss Sarah hadn’t brought the letter her- $ tioning a trifle like that to him?’ 

•elf.’ $ “‘It isn’t a trifle if you make a secret of it, 

“‘Well, she’s saved me the trouble,’ says I. $ Sarah,’ says I, almost sternly. 

‘Good morning,’and off I rode. ^ “‘You—you won’t mention it,’ says she, 

“Just where the footpath crossed the road $ coming close to the fence, and clasping her 
below our house, 1 met Sarah, walking along $ hands on the upper rail. ‘ That’s a dear, good 
with her head down, as if she was counting the $ brother now, do mind your own business; scold 
dandelions in her path. $ Hannah, I dare say it will do her good; but don’t 

“‘Hallo! Sarah,’ says I, a riding up to the l concern yourself about what yon will never 
fence just as she came up, ‘what on earth * understand, it can only make mischief.* 
brought you out so early in the morning?’ $ “ ‘This is very strange, Sarah,’ I was going to 

“She looked up with a start, and half a > say, but she stopped me with a wave of her 


•cream; then I saw that she had been crying, jhand. 

for drops hung on her eye-lashes, and though \ “‘There—there! I tell you, Daniel Hart, I am 


■he tried to laugh, it was more like sobbing. ^ doing everything for the best You have no 
“*Oh! Dan, is it you?’she said, turning round ^ right to think otherwise. Let me alone—oh! 
■o that I needn’t see her brush the tears away. $ let me alone!* 


•It’s a beautiful morning, isn’t it? I’ve founds “She held up her clasped hands when she 
ever so many violets by the brook up yonder, % spoke, as a little child prays, and the tears 
and as for dandelions, the whole meadow lot is i rolled down her cheeks as I’ve seen the dew fall 
golden with them; then the peppermint is just * from a rose in the morning. I shook my head; 
beginning to sprout: capital weather for whiten- ^ then her face fell forward on her hands, and sho 
ing cloth, isn’t it? has Hannah got her webs on > began to sob. 

the grass yet?* \ “ ‘Oh! Dan, brother Dan, you are cruel to me, 

“She spoke all in a hurry, huddling her words jj very, very cruel; this comes of getting married, 
together, and catching breath at every stop; her $ you do not care for us now. It would be a nice 
eyes kept turning from one thing to another, and % thing to get your poor sister into trouble about 
the color came and went in her face, as if she j nothing. You and Hannah would enjoy it, I 
was half frightened to death; and so sho was, $ dare say. She put you up to it, I know that, 
poor thing!’ $ Well, I have lost my brother, that’s all—my only 

“I felt like choking, it seemed so unnatural $ brother, that never refused me anything till 
for Sarah to act in that way, and at last I says, $ now!’ 

‘Sarah,’ says I, ‘what have you been writing to s ‘“Sarah,* says I, after a swaller or two—for 
Mr. Bentley about? And why didn’t you keep $ somehow I felt the tears rising—‘Sarah, I dare 
the letter for me to carry?’ $ say it’s all about nothing, only you want to be 

“She turned ns white as new milk, and her < romantic, and have secrets, like the heroines in 
eyes glanced on me with a wild look, as I’ve seen $ books; but somehow these things don’t work 
rabbits do when the trap was opened; but this s themselves out clear in real life. You’re young, 
look didn't last long; all at once her eyes bright- ij and so full of wits, that I sometimes feel anxious 
wed up, and she turned on me in her old, saucy $ about you. It would break my heart, dear, if 

* any harm should come to you; so don’t be mad 
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because I ask questions—it’s all for your own < “I promised to keep her secret, and put the 
good, Sarah.’ \ horse on his metaL He was used to carrying 

“She began to sob like a baby. ^ double, and went off like an arrow. 

“‘I know—I know it is; but don’t say any- < “Hetty stood on the stoop as we rode up, 
thing more about that letter; it’s given me trouble > looking down the road. She turned and went 
enough without that, I’m sure.’ \ into the house without speaking a word, and 

“I felt sorry for the poor gal, but yet it didn’t ^ Sarah followed her, looking down-hearted 
seem right to let her go on writing to a dashing > enough. I suppose she hated to tell about the 
young feller in secret. ‘If it goes so agin the ^ letter. 

grain to talk with me, promise one thing, and $ “Well, about a week after this, an answer 
I’ll be content; just tell sister Hetty all about v came to the letter in Bentley’s hand-writing. I 
it. She’s a sober, steady gal, and won’t sane- ^ had told Sarah not to inquire for it, for the 
tion anything that has danger in it; tell her ^ manner of the postmaster didn’t quite please me. 
about the letter, and I won’t interfere.’ $ I was right; for when the letter came, he made 

“She looked up, looking earnestly into my ^ a great mystery about it, and wanted to send a 
face; at last her eyes began to sparkle, and she % private message; but I cut the matter short, 
laughed. $ asked for the letter, and carried it off. Sarah 

“‘Hetty?’ says she; ‘you will leave it with s trembled like a leaf when I gave it to her—tore 
Hetty?’ I it open, then put it into her bosom, blushing 

‘“Yes, I can trust Hetty; only tell her all \ and turning white every instant, while Hetty 
about it, fair and square—promise that.’ s stood looking at her, still as death. 

‘“Oh, yes, I promise that I’ says she, laughing $ “ ‘Remember your promise,’ says I to Sarah, 

again, though her eyes filled with tears; ‘but^ “ She took the letter from her bosom, and going 
you must make me a promise also.’ % up to Hetty, handed it to her, though she had 

‘“Well, what is it?’ says I, laughing too—for ^ not read a word herself. 

I was relieved at the thought of trusting the J “‘There,’ says she, flushing red, and turning 
affair with our Hetty. $ her face full on mine, ‘will that satisfy you?’ 

“‘That you won’t mention the letter to any £ “Hetty took the letter without a word, and 
living soul—not even to your wife.’ £ seemed to read it steadily, but she did not turn 

“‘Well, I promise that.’ $ over the page, and after setting still awhile, got 

“ ‘Nor mother; and above all, not to father,’ $ up and went into the house, 
she went on, earnestly. ^ “Sarah followed her, and just as I was pre- 

“I thought it over a minute, and made the \ paring to go away again, came to the stoop 
promise. i; smiling, quite out of breath. 

“‘Nor—nor to Hetty either,’ says she, look- ^ ‘“There, it is all right,’ she whispered. ‘Next 
ing at me as if afraid that I would refuse. * l week Mr. Bentley will be here with his cousin— 
‘“Well,* says I, ‘pledge me your sacred word \ another Mr. Bentley—and then you will know 
of honor that you will tell Hetty everything, and \ what he has been writing about.’ 

I will not mention the subject again. She will ^ “I felt relieved by her words, and rode over 
keep you straight, I’m sure of that. j to the deacon’s, happier than 1 had been for a 

“ ‘ I pledge my sacred word of honor,* says < week, 
she, gravely, while the tears swam in her eyes. \ “I saw but little of the gals after that, for 
‘“That’s a good gal, r says I, reaching out one ^ they were too busy preparing the house for 
hand. ‘There, now, give me a kiss, and jump \ visitors; everything was at sixes and sevens— 
on behind.’ \ carpets taken up—curtains hung—counterpanes 

“She sprang to the top of the fence, puckered I; whitened—and ceilings whitewashed on the day 
up her lips till they glowed like an apple blossom, $ that young Bentley and his cousin was expected; 
and gave me an old-fashioned kiss, that went $ everything was in order, and the old homestead 
straight to the heart. J looked cheerful as a spring morning. The fire- 

“ ‘There, you old darling,’ says she, throwing s places were full of hemlock and pine-tops; and 
her shawl across the horse, springing up behind J at every corner you found an old mug or pitcher 
me as light as a bird, and clasping my waist with $ crowded full of apple-blossoms, lilacs, and 
an affectionate hug, ‘there, you blessed old dar- s snow-balls, till the rooms were scented like a 
ling, we're friends again; so now strike into a $ garden. 

trot as quick as you like, but don’t tell anybody j “The gals looked as purty as picters that 
that I’ve been farther than the Spring Meadow, ji afternoon, in their white muslin dresses, bowed 


or they’ll torment me to death with questions.’ > up in front with blue ribbons; but they seemed 
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restless and anxious, too, as if they didn’t know < 
vhst to do with themselves. ! 

“Toward night we all went out into the stoop— \ 
for my wife had come over, and looked as nice \ 
u any of them—if Sarah was the most beautiful; i 
and they made a putty show, fluttering around : 
in their white dresses, like so many pigeons, \ 
waiting to be fed. At last, just as the sun was j 
beginning to sink behind the hills, we saw a \ 
carriage coming round a curve of the turnpike, J 
that you can see from the stoop away down the j 
valley. It was moving along what we call the \ 
dug road, with a steep hill on one side, and a \ 
precipice below—a dangerous spot always for: 
skittish horses, and one I never liked to travel; 
in the night. 

“ Just as we saw Mr. Bentley’s carriage ap-; 
pear on this road, a stage coach came over the j 
hill, thundering along as if it had lost time. ' 


That minute the blast of a horn rung through 
the valley, and while it filled the air, a sharp 
cry from one of the gals made us all catch our 
breath. 

“*See! see!’ shrieked Sarah, flinging up 
her arms. ‘Oh, my God, have mercy!—have 
mercy!’ 

“Her wild eyes were bent on the distance— 
we followed them in terror. The stage was 
thundering down the hill; we caught one glimpse 
of the carriage, which went over and over down 
the precipice; the sharp yell of the horses came 
to where we stood—and then all was still. I 
looked around; Hetty lay cold and stiff as 
death on the stoop, while Sarah fell down at 
her side, shielding her with both arms, and 
moaning as if her heart was broken.” 

(to be continued.) 


SONG—THE MAID OF ARDEE. 

BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


The ship in the offing was rocked by the billow*; 

The signal for sailing at length was displayed; 

The lovers both sat on the brook edged with willows, 
Where oft in the long summer evening they strayed. 
*Tm going,” said Jimmy, with tender emotion, 

While blinked the big tear in his bonny blue *ee, 

“To buffet the tempests on life’s stormy ocean, 

And leave far behind me the maid of Ardee. 

“Farewell, then, to Jenny—farewell to my dearest; 

Repine not that fortune should call me away; 

When the cloud is the lowest the rain-drops are nearest— \ 
The darkness of night’s but the opening of day. " 


The goal is before me—my heart it is in it, 

As long as the guerdon is coupled with thee; 

Never fear but young Jemmy will dauntlessly win it, 

And bring homo the prize to the maid of Ardee. 

“Farewell, then, to Jenny; may heaven’s protection. 
Vouchsafe to my darling its sheltering care; 

Never fear but young Jemmy, led by its direction 
Shall win, and with Jeuny his trophies shall share.” 

One lost look he took with such tender emotion. 

And kissed the big tear that tricked down from her ’ea{ 

When his boat like an arrow shot over the ocean, 

And Jimmy’s soon loet to the maid of Ardee. 


(AIR, JENNY JONES.) 


OH! FOOLISH MILLER! 


BY MARCELLA M. HIRES. 


Foolish Miller I circling, flattering 
Nearer to the brilliant light; 

Don’t you know it cares not for you— 
That its touch would kill you quite! 
Go away, the sky is pleasant 
Out of doors; the night is sweet, 

And the air is pure and fragrant, 

With the breath of flowers replete. 

Go in peace! infatuation 
Stronger grows while near you stay; 
And the light burns clearer, brighter— 
You had better go away, 

Break at once the magic circle— 

You are quite bewildered now, 
Oinking how ’tvrere best approaching- 
Toa had better not learn how. 


What a pleasant song the taper, 

In low, fitful murmurs sings, 

’Tis not best that thou sbonld’st listen. 
Foolish Miller, lost tby wings? 

Up the light in triumph rushing, 

Folds him in its blinding glare; 
Wrecked in beauty and in being— 

He bemoans too late the snare. 

Ah! how many with a birthright 
Far above the silly moth, 

Circle round some gay temptation— 
Drawing nearer, nothing loth; 
Heeding not this simple lesson; 

Counting not the fearful cost, 

Till one day a weeping angel 
Writes—a priceless soul Is lost! 
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TO KNIT A SONTAG. 


BT MBS. JAN 1 WEAVIE. 



Materials. —2 oz. blue zephyr, 1 oz. black ^ side. Keep these in reserre for one front of the 
zephyr, 1 pair bone needles, 1 bone crochet hook. * work. The stitches upon the second needle, knit 
With the blue wool cast on 16 stitches, knit ^ as before, continuing to widen, though only at 
plain—widening 1 stitch at the beginning of the \ the beginning of every other row—the interme- 
row. The best way to widen, is to knit the first | diate rows are to be narrowed 1 stitch at the 
stitch, then instead of taking it off on the second $ beginning of the rows. Knit until the work is 
needle, put it back upon the first, making an j wide enough to fit the figure. Bind off all the 
extra stitch. Knit 99 rows—making this extra ^ stitches upon the needle, and 16 of those on the 
stitch at the beginning of every row. This forms $ reserve side, to form the neck. Then knit this 
the back. Then take off upon a third needle, | front precisely as the first one. 
one half the number of stitches, and eight be* • Fob thb Border. —Use the black wool and 
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TO KNIT AN INPANT'S PETTICOAT. 157 


crochet hook. Crochet in single crochet from 6 \ stitches, (in one stitch of plain row,) * 1 ch, 7 
to 10 rows, all round the work. Then make a £ dc in the 8th stitch from the 1st shell pattern *. 
chain of 8 stitches, work it in the 5th stitch of $ For tbs Button. —Procure some large wood 
last row; 8 chain again in next 5th stitch. \ moulds. Crochet a small cirole (with the blue 
Repeat until this row is complete. Work 2 rows | wool) in singles crochet. Coyer the moulds with 
in this way—1 row single crochet. Edge with 1 \ these pieces. Cord, color of buttons. Cord and 
row shell work, which is done by making 7 dc * tassels for the waist, and the Sontag is complete. 



Matbbials. —6 oz. white Saxony wool, small t stitch, knit 11; throw the thread forward, knit 
wooden needles. jl; throw the thread forward, knit 11 * to the 

Cast on 428 stitches. # | end of the needle. 

1st Row.—Knit plain. ^ 6th Row.—Purl. 

2nd Row.—Purl. $ 7th Row.—Same as 5th. Repeat this for 12 

8rd Row.—Knit plain. pattern rows; then knit 4 rows alternate plain 

4th Row.—Purl. j; and purl stitch. 

5th Row.—Knit 2 stitches plain, throw the j: Knit this pattern until you haye a border J 
thread forward, knit 11 *, take off the 12th, knit yard in depth. The upper part of the skirt is 
two together, bind the 12th oyer this narrowed £ knitted either in blocks or plain. The design is 
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infant’s shoe. 


in blocks, which is done by knitting 4 stitches \ the plain stitches must come oyer the purled 
plain, 4 purl, 4 rows deep—observing to jnake \ ones—the purled ones oyer the plain, as may be 
the 4 plain stitches come together on the 4 rows < seen in the design. 

—the purl the same. The next row of blocks, \ 


INFANT’S SHOE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, this month, a pattern for an Infant’s 
Shoe, with full-sixed diagrams by which to cut 
it out. 

The diagram for the sole is annexed below: 
thoso for the upper and lower quarters will be 
found in the front of the book. 

Any lady can make this, out of such material 
as she prefers. 



BOLB or infant's snos. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 



FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 



EDGING. 
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W* are glad to see that shawls are so ex¬ 
tensively popular this winter. For several 
years we have called public attention to the 
graceful character of this description of wrap. 
No mantilla, ever made, equals the shawl in 
beauty. Among our wealthier classes the In¬ 
dia shawl is becoming quite common. Square 
shawls of this exquisite fabric may be had for 
all prices, from one hundred dollars up to six 
or seven hundred; and long shawls for sums 
ranging from three hundred dollars up to a 
thousand, or even more. L. J. Levy & Co., 
of Chesnut street, Philadelphia, have had, 
for several years, the finest assortment of 
these Cashmeres ever imported into America. 
Shawls may be had, however, of every price, 
both at their establishment and elsewhere, of 
great beauty; for in no other department of 
manufactures, perhaps, have such strides been 
made in taste, as in women’s shawls. T. S. 
Evans & Co., another fashionable dry-good’s 
firm of Philadelphia, have a beautiful Chenille 
Shawl, an engraving of which we give, and 
whioh is one of the novelties of the season. 
When folded on one side the shawl is of a plain 
grey color, with a Greek border in scarlet 


CHUflLUl SHAWL. 

and black. But if you wish 
the shawl to hare a gayer and 
more dressy look, by turning 
the other side, stripes of scar¬ 
let and black are shown with a 
border of a plainer effect. The 
fringe is grey, with here and 
there a drop of scarlet and 4 
black chenille. These, and simi¬ 
lar tasteful shawls, can be sold 
from prices ranging from ten 
dollars to fifteen. 

The Isabella Skirt, made by 
Douglas & Sherwood, New York, 
is peculiarly adapted to the pre¬ 
sent season, combining as it 
does all the advantages of a 
hoop and quilted skirt. The 
bottom is bordered to the depth / 
of half a yard or more with l 
white quilting, edged with a 
heavy cord. Three light flexi¬ 
ble steel hoops are introduced 
in the upper portion of the 
skirt. The back forms an ad- 
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VARIETIES POE THE MONTH. 




justable bustle, while the front is composed of 1 


a series of upright bands of white tape, placed ^ 
at equal distances, and extending from the band $ 
to the quilting. 



Genin, of New York, has a great variety of ; 
elegant linen, for infants and ladies. Among ] 
the most tasteful is a chemise, trimmed with ] 
lade, an engraving of which we give. Another j 
very elegant affair is an infant’s robe, of which 5 
also we give an engraving. 



intact's robs. 

A new style of head-dress has just appeared, 
which, as it is quite easy to make, wo have had 
engraved for our hundred thousand subscribers. 
The materials are ribbon and artificial flowers, 


and from the pattern we give, any lady of taste 
can prepare one for herself. 



The same may be said of the beautiful collar 
and neck-tie, an illustration of which we annex. 
There is hardly a country store even, with any 
pretensions, that cannot furnish the materials 
for this pretty article: nor any reader of “Peter¬ 
son,” who, with the aid of the engraving, cannot 
either make it for herself, or instruct another to 
make it for her. 



COLLAR AND NZCK-TIX. 


These are the principal novelties of the month. 
In the fashion department proper, are given, 
however, additional patterns, comprising cloaks, 
bonnets, &c., some from designs imported from 
Paris, and others from articles made up, by 
fashionable modistes, in Philadelphia and New 
York. 
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This elegant article is to be worked .with steel % should like to see more popular; for it is entirely 
beads on velvet. It is at once economical anjl \ a false idea, which thinks nothing can be beau- 
tasteful, one of a kind of ornament whieh we * tiful unless it is expensive^ 


THE SURPLICE DRESS BODY. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



This graceful dress body has just appeared, ^ size of each piece being marked, it will be ob- 
in Paris, where it is very popular: and accord- $ served, in inches along each side, 
iogly vre have had it engraved for “Peterson,” $ No. 1. Half the Front. 

and a diagram prepared by which to cut out a $ No. 2. Front of Pelerine. 

paper pattern. Such a pattern can be made, by £ No. 3. Half the Back. 

any subscriber, by enlarging the diagram, the * No. 4. Back of Pelerine. 

Yob XXXV.—11 
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SPANISH POLKA. 

FOR A CHILD OF TWO OR THREE YEARS OLD. 


BY MBS. JANE 



Materials.— 6 oz. claret 4 thread Berlin wool; 
1 oz. of white Pyrenees ditto; a pair of knitting- 
needles with heads, No. 8, and another, No. 10. 

With the claret wool and finest needles cast 
on 242 stitches, and knit two plain rows. Now 
tie a bit of white thread ut the 36th from each 
end, and at the 56th from them. These four 
pieces of cotton serve to mark the places where 
you are to decrease by knitting three together 
in every alternate row, after the 24th. 

Begin the pattern, which is ordinary brioche 
stitch, adding three stitches at the end of every 
row, until there are 36 more at each end; in the 
next row cast on 21 more at the end, and when 
you come to the end of the next row do the same. 
Meantime after 24 rows done without decreasing, 
you will take in three stitches at each of the 
white threads, in every other row, until you have 
decreased, in each place, 27 stitches. To pro¬ 
duce the proper effect take in first at one side, 
and then at the other of the white thread, so 
that a ridge from each side disappears alter¬ 
nately. You may then do 60 rows, without in¬ 
creasing or diminishing. It will be necessary to 
make button-holes at one edge, at the distance 
of every 30 rows, thus: Knit 6 stitches, cast 9 
off the left-hand needle, by passing one over 
another without knitting them: then enst on 6 
on the right-hand needle, in this way diminish¬ 
ing by 8 at every button-hole; at the other edge 
do not decrease at all. You now form a gusset 
for underneath the arms by making a stitch on 


each side the ridge which runs up from the side 
of the outer decreosings, nearest to the front: at 
each you will increase 18 stitches in os many 
rows, as the alternate ones only have the made 
stitches. Continue to knit in the brioche stitch. 

In the next row, knit a9 far as the first 18 
stitches. Turn back; cast off the 18, and knit 
the others backward and forwnrd as usual, form¬ 
ing one side of the front, up to the shoulder, for 
36 rows; always continuing to make the button¬ 
holes at equal distances, if this is the side for 
them. Now cast off a stitch loosely at the end 
of every row, until one stitch only is left. Draw 
the wool through. Now continue the piece for 
the back, from the gusset; knit across the back, 
to the end of the other 18 stitches, turn; cast 
them off, and do 86 rows; then cast off a stitch 
at the end of every row, until 8 ribs are cast off 
at each edge. Cast off the remainder. Do the 
other side of the front to correspond with the 
first. 

For the Sleeves. —Cast on 99 stitches, knit 
2 plain rows, then the brioche stitch. Gradually 
decrease two ribs at each edge, and knit about 
6 inches. Now cast off 24 stitches at each edge, 
and knit eight rows before casting off the re¬ 
mainder. 

The Collar. —Cast on 102 stitches, and do 
the depth of an inch with claret wool, and cast 
off. Then with the white wool, and the same 
needles, take up stitches along the two ends and 
one side, and knit one row. 2nd. f Knit 2, make 
one by bringing the thread before the needle, 
f all round. 3rd. Purled. 4th. f knit 2, make 
1, knit 1, make 1, f repeat to the end. 6tli. 
Purled. 6th. Cast off. This finishes the collar. 

The deep lace frill, which gives so elegant a 
finish to this polka, i9 done with the coarse 
needles in Pyrenees wool. It is double, and is 
to be done as follows. Cast on 30 stitches, and 
knit one plain row. 

1st Pattern Row.—Knit 7. f make 1, knit 2 
together, knit 6. f repeat till 7 only are left. 
Make 1, knit 7. 

2nd Row.—Purl 6. Purl 2 together, f make 
1, purl 1, make 1, purl 2 together, purl 3, purl 
2 together, f to the end; purl the last 6. 

3rd Row.—Knit 4, knit 2 together, f make 1, 
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lt)4 CROCHET COIFFURE. 


knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 ? To trim the sleeves, cast on 96 stitches, and 
together, f to the end, when make 1, knit 8, $ work in the same way. When three patterns 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 4. $ are done, begin the upper firill, to which do two 

4th Row.—Puri 8, purl 2 together; f make 1, s before joining them. Complete like that for the 

purl 5, make 1, purl 3 together, f to the end. \ body, and sew on to the sleeve, closing it up the 

Those four rows form one pattern, and must $ edge, 
be repeated five times, after which do two plain £ Now sew up the shoulders, add the collar and 
rows, and slip all the stitches on a finer needle. jj sleeves, and plait some white 8-thread fleecy, to 
Do another piece with a depth of only two pat- $ mako the trimming down the fronts and round 
terns, and two plain rows. Then holding the \ the neck. The buttons are covered also with 
two pieces of lace together, knit one row with a s pieces of white knitting, so that, every part 
stitch off each needle, thus uniting the two frills. $ washes. 

Do another plain row, and a series of holes, thus: s Those who are not acquainted with brioche 
Knit 8, f make 1, slip 1, knit 2 (not together,) i> stitch may be glad to learn that it is simply—f 
pass the slip stitch over, f repeat to the end, ^ bring the thread in front, slip 1 as if purling, 

when the last three are to be knitted plain. 1 s knit 2 together, f. The wool of which these 

purled row; 1 plaiu ditto. Cast off To be $ polkas are made is the finest Spanish, 
sewed round the bottom of the jacket. 


CROCHET COIFFURE. 

BT MRS. JAMB WSAVBB. 






































































































































































































































A NEEDLE BOOK.-GENTLEMAN'S NECK-TIE. 
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A pbittt coiffure, which may be crocheted \ The pattern is so easy that n detailed description 
in any color that suits the taste of the wearer. i? will not, we think, be necessary. 


A NEEDLE BOOK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



From this pattern a very pretty needle-book £ gold, green and gold, or other colors that har- 
may be worked. It may be done in blue and J monize. 




GENTLEMAN'S NECK-TIE. 

BT MRS. J AW I WEAVER. 

This is becoming quite a fashionable article J The Neck-Tie is netted. The materials are 
for gentlemen to wear at evening parties. The \ two skeins of fine black purse silk, and 1 skein 
present pattern is taken from an English journal, 
and has been engraved for “Peterson’s Maga- 
line” for some time; but has been crowded out 
by more important things. * Make a foundation of some other material 200 


s very fine indeed, for border at the ends. A net- 
\ ting needle, and No. 14 steel mesh, No. 8 Peno- 
slope hook. 
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COLLAR IN EMBROIDERY 



stitches long; net 2 or 3 rows to make it firm: | 
then commence with the silk, and after the 2nd j 
row, or diamond, increase 1 stitch at every alter- $ 

nato row at each end, until 86 rows are netted; | 
then decrease 1 stitch (by not netting into the | 
last stitch) of every alternate row at each end, ^ 
until 86 rows more are netted, end with 2 rows ^ 
of 200 stitches. s 

For the Border. —1st Row.—Dc u the 1st $ 
loop of netting; 6 ch dc u each loop of netting. \ 
2nd.—T (or turn on reverse side;) 6 ch dc u $ 
1st loop; * 3 ch 1 L u next 5 ch; 5 ch 1 more L J 
11 same; 8 ch 1 L u same; 8 ch dc u next 6 ch. £ 
Repeat from *. 


3rd.—T, 3 ch dc u 1st 3 ch; * 3 ch 1 L «# next: 
3 ch 1 L u 6 ch; 3 ch 1 L u same; 5 ch 1 L u 
same; 3 ch 1 L u same; 8 ch 1 L u next 8 ch; 3 

ch 1 L u next; do u next 8 ch (this will be be¬ 
tween the scallops.) Repeat from *. 

This Tie, when finished, should be damped 
with cold water, in which a little loaf sugar has 
been dissolved; then put it in a cloth, under a 
weight, to press it smooth. To be worn, the Tie 
should be run together for a short spaoe in the 
centre, and a piece of sarsenet ribbon run in to 
keep it firm. 


COLLAR IN EMBROIDERY. 

This beautiful collar, the illustration of which x wheels are worked in button-hole stitch entirely, 
is given in the front of the number, has been J The large wheel is done in English embroidery 
forwarded to us by a subscriber, who designed i in the middle, and button-hole stitch on the out- 
it herself. The small wheels and large one are \ side to prevent it from raveling. The round 
worked separately: cut out of the cloth and $ circle is worked in chain-stitch. If wished, tlie 
tacked together as in the collar. The small s collar can be worked narrower. 
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FIRE-SCREEN OF PHEASANTS’ WINGS. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



s' on a table, right side downward, and, having 
| placed a double paper over the sewing, press it 
$ with a hot iron. When that side is done, turn 
$ the screen, and place a weight on the right side 
s to give it a flat back; it is then fit to attach to 
£ the handle, a gilt one looks best: form rosettes 
| of the large scarlet chenile, and sew one on each 
$ side so as to cover where the handle joins; a 
> pair of scarlet chenile tassels and silk cord are 
\ required, as seen in design: the screen is hung 
< by the loop of cord. 
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i Firb-Soreens composed of the wings of phea- 
$ sants, or other game, are both pretty and useful, 
j! and when hung at the fire-side, below the bell- 
i; pull, form a nice addition to the decorations of 
$ a drawing-room. The wings must be cut off 
l when the bird is fresh killed, and as near the 
\ body as possible; being careful not to ruffle the 
^ feathers. The wing must be stretched as in this 







EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Little Children. —We haTe often tried to imagine what s 
the world would be without babies. Deplorable reverie! s 
during which our speculations have been the brownest kind | 
of brown. No little flowers upspringing—no crocuses gol- s 
dening the black and crusted earth—no tender grasses with < 
delicious tints of emerald—no delicate vines; but instead a : 
wilderness of great trees and deformed bushes, with scraggy 
foliage and demented trunks, with names cat upon them, on \ 
the oatside, but hopelessly full of dust and ashes No graco- j 
ful little hills or rivulets a spans breadth—no trickling water- i 
fall’s murmuring music—no silvery and incessantly busy \ 
little tongues—nothing but the high, heaven-soaring moun- \ 
tains, cracked and seamed, and broken with the convulsions s 
of past centuries—nothing but vast, earth-swallowing oceans \ 
and tremendous Niagaras. ^ 

Ohl dear—a world full of men and women—but no little < 
children! Think of it. There wouldn’t be a bit of the milk ^ 
of human kindness in this sublunary habitation, and we are ^ 
constrained to think wo should bo overwhelmed with a de- s 
luge of vinegar. ;> 

Still, it gives us a sort of topsy-turvy feeling to come upon v 
a squad of infantile Hibernians, with countenances like ani- 
mated molasses enkes, and giving indisputable evidence of $ 
their origin from the dust of the earth, though in their case ^ 
the dust has been plentifully mixed with water—I say it !; 
gives one a topsy-turvy feeling! There we see all the help- $ 
lessness of babyhood, all its trickery, all its bald, know- £ 
nothingism, without the blessed influences of soap and water ^ 
—sprawling instead of falling into graceful attitudes—or if ;> 
falling at all, immersed in gallons of dirty suds—its dimples s 
crusted with filth—its eyes filled with sand—its hands— $ 
“description can no farther go.” s 

That sort of babyhood is very distressing to sentimental 
people, and yet there is a kind of pleasure in noting how i> 
thoroughly the little monkeys enjoy themselves. No screams \ 
of “Don’t touch that!”—“Don’t do this!”—“Don’t do the > 
other!*’ No costly Honiton laces, for pulling which many ^ 
an embryo lover of the fine arts gets a hearty slapping, and s 
the heart-ache beside^—for slaps don’t always stay on the s 
outside, mind you! They penetrate and remain printed on \ 
the moral nerves, long after the red impression of the hand s 
has faded. i 

Poor little chicks! it requires a gigantic amount of feith ^ 
to see school-teachers, and ministers, and senators, and presi- ^ 
dents, and all sorts of good things, emanating from those i; 
questionable pug-nosed babies, and yet they havo a better s 
chance than the silken scions of wealth and leisure, who >, 
study the first principles of evil on a refined plan, that makes £ 
them, many of them, admirably developed villains In time, i 
And yet, it strikes ns that there are very few real, living l 
babies. What with the pinning and the bandaging, the U 
mint-teas, the tossing, the irregular feeding, the rocking, the l 
bare legs, arms and bosom, the overwrapped spine, and l 
other known persecutions, the babies don’t thrive. They \ 
are said often to be brought up by hand. We think in some \ 
cases it would be better if they could be brought up by jj 
machinery. So mnch pressing and worrying seldom resalt ^ 
in the turn out of a healthy, happy, red-cheeked, energetic \ 
boy, who smashes almost everything he touches; but if < 
trained right, smashes to good purpose when his hand ac- { 
quires its man’s strength and cunning. Who adds some- s 
thing to the world’s wealth and thought and happiness, and s 
makes the mother and the fkther exult with an honest pride i> 
that they have given character, aa well as bone and sinew ^ 
to the being they have trained. i 

lti'8 


Blessings on children—blessings on the mothers who 
have common sense enough not to spoil them before they 
can walk. 

Gluttony.— “ Do for pity’s sake let the child have all he 
wants. How can I blame him for indulging in what I love 
and can’t possibly do without?” 

And so little Georgy had another piece of pie, and another 
doaghnat, another cup of sloppy tea, and another dish of 
preserves. ^ 

Who wondered at his distressingly lazy yawns as he turned 
from the table? Who wondered that he lolled from sofa to 
sofa, grew cross and troublesome as night came on, and was 
finally carried grumbling and hateful to bed. 

The feeding process is commenced in the morning. “Georgy 
wants pie—go get it out of the pantry. Jenny, cut a slice 
of fruit cake for the dear child to carry to school. Have you 
had enough, dear? Just a little more coffee—put plenty of 
milk in, Jenny. Dear little fellow 1 how ho enjoys his food!” 

Yes, and how he lounges over his desk at school! How 
his red eyes, glued with an unmeaning stare to his book, 
wink and blink! Hear his heavy sighs, the result of a dis¬ 
tended stomach. See him forever yawning on the play* 
ground, only intermitting to filch—on the sly—a bit of plnm 
cake or an apple from his pocket. Your gluttons are always 
stingy, mean and contemptible. 

Parents—do you not know that an Improper indulgence 
in rich and highly seasoned food has nn effect not only npou 
the body, but the imagination, and the whole moral being? 

To a child, especially to one possessed of a nervous tem¬ 
perament, and fine organization, with a mind so liable to be 
overwrought as of itself to feed upon life and wear it away, 
glnttony is a formidable enemy. It stimulates the passions 
and brings them pretnaturely into action. It weakens tlio 
power to resist temptation in more ways than one. It ren¬ 
ders the blood, which should flow steadily onward, like the 
pure river from its exhaustless fountain, thick and tnrbid in 
its swollen veins. It makes the drunkard, the debased and 
mined dobanchee. More vile animal natures in mature life 
are caused by this sinful selfishness, fostered by parents, 
than the jrorld is aware of. More criminals fill the lonely 
cell, and sleep upon the damp flags of prison floors, brought 
there directly through the indulgence of the vice of gluttony, 
than can be estimated. 

So please don’t let Georgy eat till his eyes stand out. 
Please don’t send him to school overfed to worry some poor 
teacher, who ought to have the patience of fbm>and-twenty 
Jobs all compressed in one. Don’t say that yon like to eat 
all yon want, and, therefore, Georgy shall do likewise—be¬ 
cause you may like the man who could digest ten-penny 
nails, and children seldom have such a faculty. 

No—teach Georgy to exercise self-denial. Let him see 
that yon value some things more than victuals and drink— 
his future welfare—his immortal soul. Don’t make him a 
walking batch of doughnuts, a holocaust of mincepies, a 
hecatomb of meats and gravies. 

Remember Georgy is among those who sing so sweetly 
sometimes, 

“ I want to be an angel.” 

Our Colored Embellishment. —This beautiful affair excels 
even the one in the January number. It consists of a purse, 
and a traveling bag, both designed expressly for “Peterson,” 
by Mrs. Jane Weaver. Being colored, they can be worked 
from the pattern. 
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“Honor to Whom Honor is Due.” —We hardly ever look ^ A Fine Poem. —Professor Lowell, of Harvard University, 
over a tie of exchangee, without finding some story or poem, J; is the author of the following beautiful poem 
originally written for this Magazine, copied without credit. $ Godminster! is It Fancy's play! 

Gem-rally, wo suppose, this omission of an acknowledgment s I know not, but the word 

is unintentional: but it is to be regretted; for it deprives us ^ Sings in my heart, nor can I say 

of . merited doe. We try to poblUh the eery be,t .tori*, $ YeVfmg™^ to^mTodttdSwi 

and the fact that so many are copied is some proof that we < As blossom after rain, 

do—is it uot annoying, therefore, to find that we get credit $ And builds of half-remembered things 

far those very stories only about once in half a dozen times? ^ vision in my brain. 

Very frequently, the tales have been copied from English J Through aisles of long-drawn centuries 

journals, which have pirated them from “Peterson.” Lately, $ My spirit walks in thought, 

a leading Boston Journal printed a sketch, which it heralded } ^ t " ymbo1 ll * ts ita 

* , r ^ 4 . . . , , t T Which God’s own pity wrought; 

as translated from the German, but which we found to be £ From Calvary shines the altaris gleam, 

one of our own bantlings, that had been kidnapped by a ij The Church's East is there, 

Berlin periodical, and from that translated back into its £ The Ages one great minster seem 

original m-Jth.r-tongue. Will o.lr cxcb.nge. ol.lige u», when $ T1,M throb ’ wi,h P n,,M and W r ’ 

they copy stories from “Peterson,” by giving this Magazine $ And all the way from Calvary down, 

the proper credit? \ The curven pavement shows 


“ Papa’s Breakfast.” —The mezzotint of “Miranda,” in Ij 
our January number, was universally praised. So also was *> 
“In the Bitter Cold.” But we think “Papa’s Breakfast,” s 
and “A Winter Night,” will be equally popular. Neither ^ 
of them require a description at our hands. “ Papa’s Break- jj 
fast,” especially. Is very beautiful. What a charming little s 
dear it is! How carefully she carries the precious treasure > 
that has been entrusted to her, and how proud she will be, > 
when she reaches the field where her father is at work, and s 
when he praises her, as he is sure to do, for having brought jj 
h*s roeul so deftly 1 The “Winter Night” is hardly leas bean- \ 
tiful, some may even think It more so. Certainly, nothing \ 
can excel the fidelity, with which the artist has reproduced ^ 
the effect of moonlight, as seen on a still and frosty night. j; 

Tint Courtship op Miles Standish. —A charming photo- \ 
graph, representing the bride conducted home, has been > 
published by J. E. Tilton A Co., of Boston, after a design by s 

F. O. Darley. The picture is for sale, in Philadelphia, by W. s 

G. Hazard. Tho precise lines in the poem, which the artist $ 

illustrates, are the following: s 

“ Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they ^ 

crossed the ford in the forest, ^ 

Pleased with the image that passed, like a ^ 

dream of lore through its bosom.” ^ 


Godminster! is It Fancy's play? 

I know not, but the word 
Sings in my heart, nor can I say 
I dreamw! the name, or heard; 

Tet fragrant in my mind it clings 
As blossom after rain, 

And builds of half-remembered things 
This vision in my brain. 

Through aisles of long-drawn centuries 
My spirit walks in thought. 

And to that symbol lifts its eyes 
Which God’s own pity wrought; 

From Calvary shines the altar’s gleam, 

Tho Church’s East is there, 

The ages one great minster seem 
That throbs with praise and prayer. 

And all the way from Calvary down, 

The curven pavement shows 
Their graves, who won the martyrs’ crown, 
And safe in God’s repose; 

The saints of many a warring creed, 

Who now in Heaven have learnod 
That all paths to the Father lead 
Where Self the feet have spurned. 

And as the mystic aisles I pace, 

By aureoled workmen built, 

Lives ending at the Cross I trace 
Alike through grace and guilt; 

One Mary bathes the blessed feet 
With ointment from her eyes; 

W T ith spikenard one; and both are sweet, 
For both are sacrifice. 

Moravian hymn and Roman chant 
In one devotion blend, 

To speak the soul’s eternal want 
Of Him, the inmost friend; 

One prayer soars cleansed with martyr-fire^ 
One hoarse with sinner’s tears. 

In Ilenven both plain with one desire, 

And God one music hears. 

While thus T dream, the bells clash out 
Upon the Sabbath air, 

Each seems a selfish faith to shout— 

A hostile form of prayer. 

My dream is shortened, yet who knows 
But in that Heaven so near, 

This discord into music flows 
In God’s atoning ear. 

Oh, chime oh? of blessed Charity 1 
Peal soon that Easter morn, 

When Christ for all shall risen be, 

And in all hearts new-born! 

That Pentecost, when utterance clear 
To all men shall be given, 

When all can say, My brother here, 

And hear My son in Heaven. 


A to New Ooxt.nBmna.-It i. m*m to tod i Zr ZWXZl* 

stories to us for publication unless they are of first-rate { And in all hearts new-born! 

merit. Indeed, we have so much manuscript on band, and v That Pentecost, when utterance clear 

“ contributor regularly engaged, that w. .hall be 5 When My brother how, 

able to accept nothing, even if meritorious, unless it is short $ And hear My son in neaven. 

and to the point. Stories, from two to four printed pages jj _ 

long, are the only ones we want at present; but they must $ A Hundred Thousand— The Bloomington (Mo.) Messon- 
be racy and terse, or they have no chance of being pub- J; ger says;—“If there is one Magazine we receive with more 
listed. ^ pleasure than another, it is ‘Peterson.* It is the best and 

n cheapest work of the kind published.” This Is a sentiment 
Avoid Hastt Words. —Be careful how and what you say, ^ which not less than a hundred thousand fair ladies also echo 
especially if yon are angry or worried. A harsh word is ^ this year, 
easier spoken than recalled. A little monosyllable, hastily k 
uttered, may pain a lather, mother, husband, sister, or child 
for hours, perhaps for days. The Bible has said, “a soft an- s 

•wer turneth away wrath.” Remember that, when yours REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

patience is tried, and speak gently, Instead of angrily. $ Wild Flowers. Draxcn and Colored from Nature. By Mrs. 
Nothing is more lovely In woman than amiability. jj Badger. With an Introduction by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Large 
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patieooe is tried, and speak gently, Instead of angrily. ^ Wild Flowers. Draxcn and Colored from Nature. By Mrs. 
Nothing is more lovely In woman than amiability. jj Badger. With an Introduction by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Large 

- j; Folio. With twenty-two page Cbbred Illustrations. New Fork: 

New Music.— Oliver Diteon k Co., Boston, have Jn»t n Charles Scribner. —This volume, superb in Its mechanical 
published “Lillian Lee,** written and composed by J. s execution, has never had its equal in America among 
McXaughton. 8. T. Gordon, New York, has published, ^ works devoted to illustrations of natural products. It con- 
“Come Meet Me To-Night,” a serenade, the words by J. ij tains the finest specimens of our field and forest flowers, 
McXaughton, the music by Francis H. Brown. Firth, Pond jj those beautiful strangers that, in the recesses of our woods, 
k Co_, New York, hAve published “The Good Time Has J; or by our mountain streams, so often call forth the traveler’s 
Come.” song and chorus, written and composed by J. ) exclamations of delight, and which are here preserved in 
McXanghton. ^ their exquisite perfection; not a tint faded, not an atom of 
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brilliant down brushed from their petals; fresh and bright 
as when first gathered from their native wild soil. The 
volume has, indeed, “the voice of bird and the breath of 
spring.” Mrs. Sigourney’s poem is a fitting tribute to the 
beauty of these flowers. Several specimens are given with 
appropriate accompaniments in other plants of their season. 
Here wo have the dogwood flinging its snowy sheen over the 
spring woods; the wild geranium, with downy leaves and 
purple head, bending its slender stalk lifted amidst the May 
grass; the modest ground pink and the trailing arbutus; the 
mayflower of the Pilgrims; the hood-leaved violet; the wild 
columbine, gleaming in scarlet and gold on the barren hill¬ 
side; the spring beauty, half seen in the grass bordering the 
tangled wood; the delicious wild apple blossom and the pink 
and crimson honeysuckle clinging to the arms of the forest. 
Among summer visitors we have here the gorgeous yellow 
lily, with the harebell from its rock-shaded nook; the sweet- 
brier,loading the air with fragrance; the tulip tree, the belle 
of the forest; the kalmiA, making gay the mountain woods 
with dolicate bloom; the lovely wild rose, the daisy, butter¬ 
cup and red clover; the evergreen rhododendron; the butter¬ 
fly weed, with its bright orange clusters veiled by the luxuri¬ 
ant meadow grass; the wood lily, and the delicate purple- 
fringed orchis; tho cardinal flower, or Indian feather; the 
purple wild aster and fringed gentian, late woodland visitors, 
when “the melancholy days are come.” A brilliant cluster 
of red maple leaves is given, touched with the warm tints of 
early frost. The indefatigable authoress has not only drawn 
all these groups from nature, but has colored over ten thou¬ 
sand impressions with her own hand, to Becure absolve 
fidelity to the models. Tho delicate fringe and colored down, 
and the fine shading, are wonderfully true to nature, and 
creditable to the perfection of art. The volume should be 
on the centre-table of every lady of taste. 

A History of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By Wil¬ 
liam II. Prescott. Vol.HI. Boston: Phillips, Sampson dCb .— 
We think this volume even more interesting than those 
which have preceded it, for, with the exception of two chap- 
tors, which are devoted to Philip’s personal character and 
habits, it is occupied by a narrative of the great Morisco re¬ 
bellion, that last desperate effort of the Spanish Arabs to 
recover their lost Granada. It is in such narratives that 
Prescott excels, nia rapid, graphic style; the masterly 
manner in which he groups events; the vivid pictures of the 
scenery amid which the action of the story is carried on; the 
dramatic force with which he often brings out his characters; 
all these render Prescott without an equal in this depart¬ 
ment of history. Our author, also, is as thorough a student 
as he is a successful delineator. He never sits down to write 
till he has mastered every detail, and becomo, not only accu¬ 
rately informed of the minutest facts, but infused with tho 
very spirit of the times which he is about to describe. More¬ 
over, he is always charitable, though he does not hesitate to 
censure, when the censure is deserved. Motley, who has 
written upon some of the same events, is more minute, more 
declamatory, and more eloquent, as many may think. But 
his heat sometimes suggests the possibility of partisanship. 
The calmer mood of Prescott preserves the latter historian 
from every such imputation. We rise from the perusal of 
this volume, feeling our incompetency to praise it as it de¬ 
serves, and regretting that there Are not more of such books 
of history in the language. 

Sunshine; or. Kate Vinton. By Harriet B. M'Keever. 1 
vd., 12 mo. Philada: Lindsay rf BlacJciston .—The aim of 
the writer of this book, has been, as she says in her preface, 
to present a youthful Christian, in the midst of mnch in¬ 
firmity, still adorning the doctrine of God, her Saviour, in 
all things. This aim Mrs. M’Keever has successfully carried 
out. It is just the book for mothers to put into the hands 
of their daughters. The publishers have issued it in a very 
neat style. 


^ The Tenant-House; or, Embers from lavertys Hearthstone. 

^ 1 vol^ 12 mo. New York: R. M. Dewitt. —The author of this 
\ book was appointed by the Legislature of the State of New 
^ York, to inquire into the tenant system of New York city 
s We liave no doubt that this fiction grew out of the startling 
s facts he became acquainted with in the discharge of this 
I; duty. Mr. Duganne always writes well, but has never done 
s more credit to either his heart or his intellect, than in the 
5 volume before us. The philanthropist, who reads for high 
\ and noble purposes, as well as the mere novel reader who 
n seeks only for amusement, will find the work of the greatest 
\ value and interest Some excellent illustrations adorn the 
^ volume. 

\ Wild Sport* in the Far West. By Frederic Gerstaccker. 

| Translated from the German. With eight Crayon draw- 
\ ings, executed in oil colors, from designs by Harrison Weir. 

\ 1 rof., 12 mo. Boston: Crosby, Nichols d Cb. —The author 
^ of this volume is a German, who spent some time in the 

> western part of this country, and, when ho returned to 
Europe, wrote the spirited account of his travels now before 

5 us. The book is one of the most interesting we have read 
^ for a long while. Allowances, of course, must be made for 
s tho author’s prejudices of education, and for a love of exag- 
^ go rat ion that seems to be natural to the man. Tho c in bel¬ 
li lishments are very showy, and in a new style. 

n Night Caps. By the author of “ Aunt Fanny's Christmas 
v Stories .” New York: Appleton <t Cb. —A book of stories for 
$ little children, with eight illustrations. “Aunt Fanny” * 
s writes charmingly for tho little ones. “The Doctor,” and 
^ “ Dame Trot and her Cat,” are two side-eplittiug stories; while 
$ “Little Alice, and “Good Little Henry,” fully bear out the 
£ author’s iutention, when she says in her preface, “ Especially 
^ have I tried to exhibit the beauty and goodness of virtue, so 
^ entwined in the thread of every story, as to render unnecee- 
s sary a dry moral at the end for the children to skip* as they 
s invariably do.” 

$ Buds from the Christmas Boughs, and other Tales. By 
v Virginia F. Townsend. New York: Stanford d Delisser .— 
s A most seasonable book by one of our favorito contributors. 

\ Miss Townsend’s stories are always charmingly written, and 
■> they are unexceptionable in their high religious tone. Old 
s and young will pick up the little volume before us, and but 
i few will put it down till they have read it to the last page, 
s “ Bight Across the Street,” is one of the most beautiful stories 
v we have ever read. 

^ Meta Gray; or, What Makes Home Happy. By M. J. 
i; McIntosh, author of u Aunt Kitty's Thles" dc., de. New 
n York: D. Appleton d Cb.—The announcement of a book by 
$ Miss McIntosh, is sufficient to insure its sale. The volume 
^ before us is adapted to young ladies particularly, and is 
\ written in the author's usual happy style. No mother need 

> be afraid to place this volume in the hands of her dangh- 
5 ters. 

< The Fair Maid of Perth. By the author of “ Waverley.” 

\ 2 r bis., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields. —We have here 
\ tho forty-third and forty-fourth volumes of the now famous 

I “Household Edition of Scott's Novels.” Every lady of taste 
ought to have this edition of tho romances of the great 
Wizard of the North; and as the series is now nearly at its 
^ close, the present is a fitting occasion for purchasing, 
s The Yule Log. A series of Stories for the Young. New 
\ York: Stanford d Delisser.— This little volume will be a 
,■ prize for children who love fairy stories: and what child 
i does not? The volume is* issued by Stanford k Delisser, 
s in their usual superior style. 

£ The Mustee. By B. F. Presbury. 1 vd., 12 mo. Boston: 

I: Shepard, Clark d Brown. —A new novel, intended to depiot 
; American life, bnt whose merits we cannot speak ofj as we 
* have not yet bad time to peruse it. 
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Memnt Vernon: A Letter to the Children of America. By < 
Oe author of u Rural Honrs.” 1 vol., 18 mo. yew York: D. j 
Appleton d Cb.—The writer of this interesting little volume } 
ii the daughter of the late J. Penimore Cooper, the novelist. j 
8he is already known in literary circles na the author of J 
“Kural Hours,” a book of unusual merit. In the present ] 
work she endeavors to interest the children of our country \ 
in the purchase of Mount Vernon, and for this purposo ' 
gives an admirable sketch of the life and services of Wash- J 
ington. bringing out, in bold relief, those portions of the j 
great hcio’s character and services which will particularly ! 
strike youthful minds. Two excellent illustrations adorn J 
the volume, one of them being a portrait of Washington at ; 
twenty-five, copied from a miniature presented by the gene- 5 
ral to his niece, and never before engraved. T. B. Peterson ; 
k Brothers have the volume for sale in Philadelphia. ' 

Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics. By ! 
Rer. F. IF. Robertson, M. A.. 1 vol n 12 mo. Boston: Tick- J 
jaw d Fields. —By this time the name of Robertson is j 
familiar to thousands of earnest, reverential minds m this ' 
country. His sermons, republished by Ticknor k Fields, ; 
have found their way into numerous households, where they ; 
have created a warm admiration for their author, have io- ' 
cited the readers to live a truer life,and have awakened deep ; 
regret that a preacher so pure in heart and charitable in ; 
sentiment should have been called prematurely from earth. ] 
Most of the addresses, in the present volumo, were prepared ; 
for the working-men of Brighton, but they can be read with ; 
profit by all persons, and will, by some, be preferred to the s 
sermons. The book is printed and bound to match the ' 
former volumes of the series. \ 

From Poor-House to Pulpit A Book for Youth. By Wm. \ 
M. Thayer. 1 vol^ 18 mo. Boston: E. O. Libby d Cb. —This ; 
is a narrative of the life of Dr. John Kitto, who, though ofrigi- ! 
nally a deaf pauper, rose, by his own personal exertions, to ‘ 
eminence among Biblical and theological scholars. Such an ; 
achievement, Mr. Thayer well says, naturally suggests the v 
inquiry, “bow was it done?” This question, accordingly. ^ 
Mr. Thayer answers; and he answers it in a way to stimulate j 
youth to similar exertions with those for which Dr. Kitto \ 
became celebrated. Wo commend the book heartily to \ 
parents. T. B. Peterson k Brothers are the Philadelphia \ 
agents for the publishers. * j 

Wdlie Winkle's Nursery Songs of Scotland. Edited by ; 
Mrs . SUsbee. Boston: Ticknor d Fields .—This is a collection \ 
of nursery songs, written by some of the best poets of Scot- < 
land, with the laudable design of elevating the tono of this j 
species of literature. Mrs. Silsbee has changed the Scotti- J 
cisms into English words, and made a few other judicious ; 
alterations, so that the work is now admirably adapted for 5 
circulation in the United States. The publishers issue the > 
volume in a style of great taste. Hereafter no other nur- ; 
eery songs ought to find admission into families. jj 

Trying to be Useful. By Mrs. Madaline Leslie, author of \ 
“ Cara and the Doctor “ Courtesies of Wedded Life,” “ House- 5 
held Angel,” do. Boston: Shepard , Clark d Brmcn. —This > 
fa another of Mrs. Leslie** fine scries of stories; books dedi- i 
eated to the children of the New England Sabbath schools. ' 
They are noble books, with a noble aim. We think no girl ' 
can rise from the perusal of the volume before ns without ^ 
sew impulses for good, and fully realizing the “beauty of \ 
unselfishness.” * \ 

The Age of Chivalry. By Thomas Bulflnch, author of J 
“ The Age of Fable” 1 vd^ 12 mo. Boston: Crosby, Nichols ij 
d Cb.—This is a well executed abridgement of the romances v 
of chivalry, put into a ehape adapted to modern tastes. The s 
book fa divided into two parts. The first contains the legends ; 
of King Arthur and his knights, while the second is devoted s 
to the Welsh popular tales. Several spirited embellishments, > 
printed in colors, adorn the volume. ^ 


The Land and the Book. By W. M. Thomson, D. D. 2 
vols., 12 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers. —The author 
of these two volumes was a missionary in Syria and Pales¬ 
tine for five-and-twenty years, and is, therefore, peculiarly 
competent to write about tho Holy Land and its Biblical a* 
sociations. We have perused his work with the greatest 
interest, and can recommend it as excellent in every way. 
The publishers have illustrated it profusely with engravings. 

Howard and his Teacher, The Sister's Influence, and other 
Stories. By Mrs. Madaline Leslie, author of “ Cora and the 
Doctor ,” “ Courtesies of Wedded Life,” “ Household Angel,” dc. 
Boston: Shepard, Clark d Brown. —This is a series of most 
pleasant and instructive stories for young people, though 
many of them can be read with mnch profit by persons of 
any age. “ Howard and his Teacher” we can particularly 
recommend* 

Poems. By Frances Anna Kemble. 1 vol., 12 mo. Bos¬ 
ton: Ticknor d Fields. —We have only time, this month, to 
announce these poems. In our next number, we hope, how¬ 
ever, to speak of them at Jength. Meantime, wo adviso all 
who like good poetry, especially poetry written by a woman, 
to add tho volnme to their library. T. B. Peterson k Brothers 
hare it for sale in Philadelphia. 

The Queen's Domain; and other Poems. By William 
Winter. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: E. 0. Libby d Cb.—Tlieso 
poems are by a writer who is new to us, but who has, if we 
mistake not, the true metal in him. They are gracefully 
written, in a simple, earnest manner, and are, altogether, 
worthy of the superior type and paper which the publishers 
have bestowed on them. 

Bye-and-Bye. By Virginia F. Townsend. New York: 
Stanford d Delis ter. —Wo are glad to see another volume ou 
our tablo by Miss Townsend. She cannot give us too many 
such. The stories in the one before us are of a very high 
character. The volume Is printed in good, large type, on 
excellent paper, and has an excellent illustration. We cor¬ 
dially commend it. 

Life Among the Children. By the author af u Aunt Funny's 
Storiesdc., dc. New York: Stanford d Delister. —A book 
suited to little folks, as any one of them who will read the 
stories of “The Doll's Wedding,” and “Little Peter,” will 
soon be convinced. It has three pretty illustrations, and is 
in uniform size with the other books noticed, issued by this 
house. 

Thomdale; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By William 
Smith. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields.— 1 The best 
English Reviews praised this volume, when it was first pnb- 
llshed in London. Now, that it has been reprinted here, we 
recognize the justice of their eulogies. It is a volumo that 
commends itself particularly to reflective and inquiring 
minds. The publishers have issued it in a neat style. 

Oriental Tales of Fairy Land. New York: Stanford d 
Delisser. —These oriental tales seem to be remarkably well 
translated, and contain information of Eastern life, which 
children of much larger growth, than those for whom they 
purport to have been written, will be interested in. The 
book has three beautiful illustrations. 

The Banks of New York, Their Dealers, The Clearing 
House, and The Panic qf 1867, with a Financial Chart. By 
J. S. Gibbons. Thirty Illustrations , by Herrick. 1 voL, 
12 mo. New York: D. Appleton d Cb. —A capital book, full 
of curious information, and exhibiting not a little humor. 
The embellishments are very spirited. 

Fred Freeland; or, The Chain of Circumstances. By 
Willis Lovtyouth. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: E. O. Libby d Cb. 
—This is a story for boys and girls, written in a pleasant 
style, and inculcating an excellent moral. The volume is 
neatly printed and bound, and embellished with a good illus¬ 
tration. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 

PREPARED EXPKI88LT FOR *• PETERSON’S MAOAEINI.” 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in aud for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

43~ These, receiptt have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts, in various departments; and the whole, at the 
end of the year, will be found to make the most compute wok- 
book ever published. 

BILL OF FARE 

FOR X LARGE AND ELEGANTLY APPOINTED DINNER, 

Upon the table should be placed a soup, and largo sized 
dinner-plate for each guest, together with knife and fork, 
napkin, (handsomely folded,) a wine, champaign, hock, and 
finger-glass, and a goblet for water. A pyramid of flowers 
should occupy the centre of the table. Extra plates, glasses, 
dishes of ice, broken in pieces, Ac., Ac., should be placed upon 
a side-table, ready for use. The courses are to be served in 
order. 

First Course. 

Green Turtle Soup. 

Sherry. Madeira. 

Second Course. 

Salmon, boiled. Holland Sauce. New Potatoes. 

Haut Sauterne Chateau T. 

Third (burse. 

Sweetbreads.—Fillet of Beef with Mushrooms. 

Lamb Cutlets. Green Peas. Tomatoes. 

Mashed Potatoes. 

Liebfrau milch. 

Fburth Course. 

Soft Shell Crabs. Turtle Steak with Olives. Wood-cock. 

Fried Potatoes. Roast Potatoes. 

Moot—Fleur de Sillery. 

Fifth (burse. 

Lobster Salad. Broiled Chickens. Chicken Salad. 

Chateau la Rose 

Patisserie. 

Meruigues, with Cream. Wafers. Macaroons. Vanilla Ice 
Cream. 

Harliquin Ice Cream. Strawberries and Cream. 

Strawberries with Wine and Sugar. Cream Cakes. 

Biscuit Glace. Roman Punch. Charlotte Russe. 

Old Burgundy. Port. 


Oranges. Bananas. Pine Apple. Cherries. 
Almonds. Raisins. English Walnuts. 

Strong Coffee. 

Old Nectar Cognac. Maraschino. 
Annisette. Curacao. 


Pepperpot. —Take four pounds of tripe, and a small knuckle 
of veal, and put them into a large pot, with as much water 
a* will cover them—some whole pepper, and a little salt. Let 
them boil slowly, keeping the pot covered closely. When 
the tripe is quite tender, and the veal well boiled, skim the 
liquor, and strain it; cut the tripe into small pieces, and put 
them back into the pot, with the soup. Have ready some 
sweet herbs, chopped, or rubbed fine—some sliced onions, 
and sliced potatoes ; make some small dumplings with flour 


and butter; season the vegetables with pepper and salt, and 
put them into the pot. Have ready a kettle of boiling 
water, and pour on as much as will keep the ingredients 
covered while boiling, but take care not to weaken it too 
much. Add a large lump of butter rolled in flour; put in 
the dumplings, and let all boil together till thoroughly 
done. The tripe must be boiled the day previous, and be 
set away in the liquor. 

Calves Head Soup. —Boil tho calf’s head in water, adding 
as much salt as you desire, and a few cloves. When well 
done, that is, so that the meat readily leaves the bone, cut 
it up in small pieces, seasoning it with salt, pepjKr, aud 
sweet basil, also a small quantity of parsley—over which 
dredge some flour. Then throw the meat, Ac., into the pot 
again, adding some dumplings and forcemeat balls. Tho 
tonguo should be scalded and skinned before it is boiled with 
the haul, and afterw'ard be cut in slices, and seasoned with 
the meat taken from off the head. 

Vegetable Soup .—Put on four or five pounds of lean i -**f to 
boil in six quarts of water, with a little salt In it. About 
an hour before you servo the soup, add in (according to the 
time they require to boil) two roots of celery cut iuto slips— 
some cabbage, turnips, potatoes (all cut into small pieces,) 
and carrots. Seascn with pepper, salt, and potherbs; if you 
please, you can add a handful of barley. 


Fish — Caveached. —Cut your fish into pieces the thickness 
of your hand; season it with pepper and salt; let it lie an 
hour; dry it well with a cloth; flour it, and then fry it a fine 
brown—in oil. Boil a sufficient quantity of vinegar to cover 
the flali, adding to it a little gnrlic, mace, and whole pepper, 
as much oil as vinegar, and salt to your liking. Mix the 
oil and vinegar well together, and when the fish and liquor 
are quite cold, slice some onion, lay it in the bottom or n 
pot, then add a layer of fish, another of onion, aud so on till 
the fish Is all used; the liquor must not be put in till it is 
quite cold. 

Fish—Stewed. —A good W'ay to stew fish is to mix half a 
tumbler of wine with as much water as will cover the fish 
in the stew-pan, and put in a little pepper and salt, three or 
four onions, a crust of bread toasted very brown, oue anchovy, 
and a good lump of butter, and set them over a gentle fire, 
shaking the stew-pan now and then, that it may not burn. 
Just before }*ou serve it, pour your gravy into a saucepan, 
and thicken it with a little butter rolled in flour, some 
catchup and walnut pickle; beat all well together till it 
becomes quite smooth, then pour it on your fish, and set it 
over the fire to heat. Serve it up hot. 

Terrapins. —Have ready two pots of boiling water; put tho 
terrapins in one, and boil them until yon can skin them; 
then throw them into the other pot, with salt to your liking, 
and boil them until the shell will open with ease. When 
you opeo your terrapin be careful not to break the gall bag; 
take that, and the sand bag out, (with care) cut up the flesh, 
and warm it in a gravy made with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, pepper, salt, flour and nutmeg. Just before you dish 
your terrapin, add wine to your liking. The above propor¬ 
tion of ingredients are enough for a vegetable dishful of ter¬ 
rapin. 

White Fish Sauce. —Wash two anchovies, and put them 
into a saucepan, with one glossfYtl of white wine, nnd two 
glassfuls of water, half a nutmeg, grated, and a little lemon 
peel. When it has boiled five or six minutes, strain it 
through a sieve, add to it a spoonful of white wine vinegar, 
thicken it a little, and then add nearly a pound of butter 
rolled in flour; boil it well, and pour it hot upon the fish. 


Turkey — Roasted. —When your turkey is well cleaned, 
and properly prepared for roasting; stuff the craw with 
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Wad ttufflng, or a forcemeat mode of the crumbs of a Tory •> 
tiaU loaf, & quarter of a pound of suet, shred fine; a little ^ 
MMge meat, or Teal chopped very fine; nutmeg, pepper, s 
ud salt Vo your liking, mixed up lightly with eggs. When s 
you have stuffed your turkey, spit it, set it at a proper dis- \ 
knee from the lire, dust It with flour, and baste it several \ 
tuna with cold butter; this makes the turkey look better v 
than when it is basted with butter out of the dripping-pan. ^ 
Make a good gravy, adding the gizzard and liver chopped s 
fine. s 

Pig’s Feet. —Boil the heart and liver of your pig for about t; 
ten minutes, and then cut them up very small. Let the v 
feet boil till they are pretty tender, then take them out, and s 
split them. Thicken your gravy with flour and butter; put ^ 
in the liver and heart, a slice of lemon, a spoonful of white ^ 
wine, and a little salt, and boil it a short time. Beat the s 
yolk of an egg, add to it two spoonfuls of good cream, and a \ 
little grated nutmeg; put in jour pig’s feet, and shake the ' 
pan over the fire—bat do not let it boil. Pour the gravy, s 
Ac_, into a dish, and lay the feet in it, with tho skin side up. ^ 
Goose Giblets — Slewed. —Cut the pinions of the goose in two ^ 
parts, and the neck in four pieces; slice the gizzard, clean it s 
well, and then stew them in two quarts of water—or, mutton ^ 
broth—with a quantity <-f sweet herbs, ouo anchovy, a few \ 
whole peppers, three or four cloves, a spoonful of catchup, s 
and an onion. When the giblets are tender, put in a spoon- ^ 
ful of good cream, thicken it with floor and butter, and serve s 
them in a deep dish. $ 

Goose — Roasted. —Hake a stuffing of bread crumbs, a few s 
■age leaves, and two or three onions, (chopped fine) together s 
with a good lamp of batter, a teaspoonful of pepper, and two jj 
teaspoonfuls of salt. When your goose is well prepared, put > 
in the stuffing, spit it, dost it with flour, and set it before s 
the fire. When it is thoroughly hot, baste it with fresh \ 
butter. If it be a large goose, it will require an hour and a ^ 
half to roast. When cooked enough, dredge and baste it. I 
Haunch of Venison — Boast. —When you have spitted your \ 
venison, lay over It a large sheet of paper, then a thin, com- i 
moo paste with another paper ovor it; tie it well to keep the s 
paste from falling. If the haunch be a large one, it will re- s 
quire four hours roasting. When done enough, take off the ^ 
paper and paste, dust it well with flour, and baste it with ;> 
batter; when it is a light brown, dish it up with brown s 
gravy. > 

Venison — Hashed. —Cut your venison in thin slices. Then \ 
pat a large glassful of red wine into a pan, with a spoonful s 
of mushroom catchup, the «ame quantity of browning, an $ 
onion stock with cloves, and half an anchovy, chopped fine; s 
when it bolls put In your venison, and let it boil three or ^ 
four minutes; pour it into a deep dish, and lay currant jelly jj 
round it. ^ 

Onion Sauce for Ducks. —Boil eight or ten large onions, J; 
changing tho water two or three times whilo they are boil- s 
ing. When cooked enough, chop them on a board, (to keep s 
them from growing a bad color,) and then put them iu a i; 
saucepan with a quarter of a pound of butter, and two s 
spoonfuls of thick cream; boll it a little, and poor it over ' 

tbs ducks. s 

KADI DISHES. |> 

N 

A oaf’s Head — Dressed. —Procure a calf’s head—scald off s 
the hair and clean it thoroughly. Cut it in two, take out > 
the brains, and boil the head very white and tender; take s 
cue part quite off the bone, and cut in it nice pieces with the ^ 
tongue, dredge it with flour, and let it stew over a slow fire v 
for about half an hour in rich gravy, made of veal, mutton, s 
and a piece of bacon, seasoned with pepper, stilt, onion, and ^ 
a very little mace; it must be strained before the last is put s 
in. The other part of the head must be taken off in one s 
whole piece: stuff it with nice forcemeat, roll it together $ 
tightly, and stew it tender in gravy; then place it in the \ 
Biddle of a dish, laying the bash round it. Garnish it with > 


forcemeat balls, fried oysters, and tho brains made into little 
cakes dipped in butter and fried. You may add wine, or 
whatever you please. 

Croquets .—Take sweetbreads, cold veal, or fowl, with a 
small portion of the lean and fat of ham chopped together— 
add of stale bread half the quantity of the meat, with salt, 
pepper, mustard, two tablespoonfuls of ketchup, and a good 
sized lump of butter. Knead the ingredients well together, 
until the mixture resembles sausage meat, then roll it into 
small balls, and dip the balls into the yolks of eggs, well 
beaten, cover them with bread crumbs, and fry' them a 
pretty light brown. 

Chicken Salad .—Boil a chicken that does not exceed in 
weight a pound ami a half. When quite tender, take it up, 
cut tho meat in small strips, and prepare the following sauce: 
Boil four eggs threo minutes, take them out of the shells, 
wash and mix them with two spoonfuls of drawn butter, 
twelve spoonfuls of vinegar, one teospoonful of mixed mus¬ 
tard, the same of salt, a little pepper and essence of celery. 

Curried Chickens .—After your chickens are properly 
cleaned and cut up, let them stew in as much water as w ill 
cover them, for half an hour, or until they are nearly done; 
add a small quantity of salt to the water. Then put into 
the pan ono or two onions, cut fine, and stow tho chickens 
five minutes longer; then add as much butter and flour. 

Cheese — Stewed .—Cut some cheese very thin, lay it in a 
toaster and set it before the fire; pour a glass of ale ovor it, 
let it stand till it is all like a light custard, then pour it over 
some toast and serve it hot. 


Apple Dumplings — Boiled .—Have ready the quantity of 
flour you may require, (according to the number of apples,) 
put into it a little salt, aud sufficient boiling water to make 
it the proper consistency; beat it well, roll it out, and put 
in the apples—separately. Tie them in cloths, and boil 
three-quarters of an hour. They may also be made of rice, 
previously boiled in salt and water—the apples surrounded 
with the rice, and put in cloths as above. 

Beefsteak Pie .—Take cold roast beef, cut it into thin slices 
about au inch and a half long. Take raw potatoes, peel 
them, and cut them into thin .slices. Have ready a deep 
dish, lay some of the potatoes at the bottom, then a layer of 
beef, and so on till the dish is filled. 8ea*on it as you would 
chicken pie, fill It with boiling water, cover it with a crust, 
and bake it. 

Jbtatoe Fritters. —Ingredients—Two pounds of mashed 
boiled potatoes, half a pound of butter, one pint of mflk, 
half a pint of wheat flour, two eggs well beaten, and one 
glftss of good wine. Mix the whole well together, and make 
it into a stiff batter; drop the batter into lard or butter; only 
fry it until it becomes of a brown color. Serve the fritters 
with wine sauce. 

ruatoe Pies .—Rub together three quarters of a pound of 
sugar and half a pound of butter—well beaten; add one 
pound of grated potatoes, (previously boiled and allowed to 
become cold,) and a wineglassful of brandy-wine and rose¬ 
water, mixed. Make the usual pio paste, and fill it with the 
mixture. 

Rice Fritters .—Boil half a pound of rice in water till it 
becomes soft; pour It out to cool, and add to it one pint of 
milk, half a pound of flour, and a teospoonful of powdered 
cinnamon. Fry them in butter or lord, and serve them with 
wine sauce. 

Pumpkin Pie. —Ingredients.—Half a pound of stewed 
pumpkin, threo eggs, quarter of a f)ound of butter, one pint 
of milk, half a pound of sugar, a wineglassful of wine and 
brandy, mixed; spice to your taste, and rosewater, if you 
like it. Bake it in a crust. 

Batter Pancakes .—Beat three eggs with one pound of flour, 
add one pint of milk, and a little salt; fry them iu lard or 
butter, and grate sugar over thorn. 
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Paste for Custards .—Pat half a pound of batter in n pan t; sunflower should stand but one in a place, the oriental 
of water; take two pounds of flour, and when your butter s mallow two or three in a place, and the smaller kinds of 
boils, pour in your flour, with as much water as will make s flowers thicker. 

it into a good paste, and work it well. $ If, at the latter part of the month, the ground is dry and 

Puff Paste for Fbur iVe Plates.—Take half a pound and j> the weather mild and open, most sorts of hardy fibrous- 
two ounces of flour, and one pound of butter; mix it with v rooted flowering plants may be put in the earth, both pereu- 
half a pint of water; roll it out with the addition of half a ^ nials and biennials, such as gentianella, lobelias, thrift, 
pound of flour. n phlox, violets, polyanthus, double camomile, London pride, 

PGDDINOB. s rose campion, French honeysuckles, rockets, holyhocks, 

Xamdtu Pudding. —The ingredients »re, one cupful of \ doubl ' tcrcr-tcw, pentnnl.l asters, carnations, golden-rod, 
butter, three cupfuls of sugar, Are cupfuls of flour, one $ J dnka ’ foJt f' loTe - -weet-willlams, monkshood, columbine, 
cupful of milk, live eggs, one winegla«rful of rose brandy, ! Canterbury bells, and many others. In planting your 
half a nutmeg grated, two tewpoonful. of cream of tartar, ! flowcn1 ’ arraD S» th ' m "*ularly, and Intermix the ration, 
and on. teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Rub the butter, i k " ,d • ln ,,,ch 1 wa *> “ 10 hnve * T " ri "= f « 1 °™ “ w »" 
sugar, flour, and creanroftarur well together, then add the!" » re ff u * ar aocceoslon of flower, during the flowering 
milk and yolks of eggs; beat it ten minutes, and theu add tire > Beaaon * 

soda, dissolved in boiling water, and the white, of the eggs. S jacinth,, TuUps, Ranunculus, <fe„ at the more rain- 


Bake this pudding one hour in a moderate oven. 


s able kinds, should still be defended from excessive rain, 


Pumpkin Pudding. —Add together three pints of pumpkin, ; ,rmt - ,now and ™ld, a. de K rlbed In the January number, 
well stewed and .queried, one quarter of a pound of butter, ( Br doin * ,hl » "> 6 flow< - r * wil1 bloom ,n ,nncb greater per. 
eight eggs, well beaten, half a pint of crean. and half a pint i fectlon ,han if ’«'» fu,l 7 “I***' *° th « *«*"'«. ‘ h « 

of milk, one gl<us of brandy, one glam of wine, cinnamon, $ m0r8 common klnd ’ do n0 ‘ noBd * h,, A tm> clrcula - 

and nutmeg, and sugar to your taste. Bake the whole three $ tlon of air ,hoo,d *>* main,alned > lf P°“ ib1 '- eI ”P‘ *>'™ «* 
quarters of an hour. 5; ia actuiU1 J r cold enough to free** the earth, or during cold, 

Indian Pudding , No. 1.—Ingredients.—One quart of milk, ^ 

three or four egg* half pound of currants, half pound of i BordeT ’’ **• <*•> ,ho ” ,d bo drcM,-d and d, ^ d lf ,h * 
raisins, and half a pound of suet Make a tolerably stiff ! w ' athcr wil1 f >ermlt ’ and thoroughly cleared of weed, and 
batter with some Indian meal, and add a little rail; sweeten, ! ,iUer - 1-1 ,ho ,nrfaco of tho h 0 "*" 1 and ***• ^ “* ht, 3 r 
and mid lemon or spice to your taste. Bake it about one $ a " d ‘T'" 1 ,* ° D . ^ *'"* * *“*’ and ,hc " 

hour in a moderate oven. $ tlu * ,hould U n " al ' 7 raked - A “ beda - * c " n0 ‘ d ”* and 

Gip,y Pudding.-Cui stale sponge cake into thin slices, $ prep««i before. »hould now be don^ read, for the reception 

spread them with currant jelly, or preserves, put two pieces s ° *» c * 

together, like randwiebra, and lay them in a dish. Make a ! S * ru * n ,hoo,d DO ' r ** ‘ rl,nmed - lf nec ' u » ar 7, 

soft custard, pour it over the cake, while hot; then let itcool ! an 8 oar * 1 around t em. 

before serviu it. t Flowers in the House should have particular attention 

v paid to occasional waterings and fresh air. All kinds of 
icx cbb a ms. s plants require an eqnal amount of fresh air, though they do 

Observations upon Creams, Custards , <fe.—When you make $ »ll need the same quantity or frequency of watering, 
any kind of creams aud custards, take great care that your £ Lemons, oranges, and myrtles, and many other plants of a 
pans be well tinned ; put a spoonful of water into your pan, ^ wood y nature, need water frequently, but never much at a 
in order to prevent the cream from sticking to the bottom $ ^me, and give them none at all unless absolutely necessary, 
of it ; then beat your yolks of eggs, strain them, and follow s T* 10 bulbous kinds will require water less frequently, and 
the directions of your receipt. As to cheese cakes, they v * n quantities than the woody kinds. Aloes, cactuses, 
should not be made long before you bake them—for standing i; * c *> mU8t watered very sparingly, and only when the 
makes them oil and grow sad; a moderato oven bakes them \ * n the pots is very dry. In fact, all tubs and pots 

best; if it is too hot it bnrns thorn and takes off the beauty ; S should be examined very careftilly, and no water should bo 
and a very slow oven makes them sad and look black. $ tf Ten «<*pt when needed, as a little will bo serviceable. 
La Pmpadour Cream .—Boat the white of five eggs to a s but 100 much very injurious at this season. Plenty of freah 
strong froth; put them into a pan, with two spoonfuls of $ ft,r on th « contrary is absolutely indispensable to the health 
orange flour water, and two ounces of sugar; stir it gently j> plants. Every day that the weather is mild tho windows 
for three or four minutes, tffen pour it into your dish, pour s “honld be opened for a short time, but be very careful not 
good melted butter over it, and serve it hot J “ dmit "harp winds or frosty air. The safest method (if 

$ practicable) is to lower the sashes from the top, thus allow- 
s l n g ti, e f otl i air to escape, and the fresh to come in. Be also 
OUR GARDEN FOR FEBRUARY. J P«tle^.r not to keep jour room too hot. 

OuUof-Doors Work .—If the weather is mild and dry, the ^ —- 

latter part of this month many hardy annual flower seeds $ 

may be sown, particularly tho sweet and Tanger peas, lark. 5 GAMES FOR EVENING PARTIES, 
spur and flos Adonis, which will do much better than If left ? The Art or Clairvoyance.—T his trick is performed by 
later in the season. Tho annual sunflowers, dwarf poppy, ( two persons; one of them generally a lady, is seated on a 
catch-fly, candy tuft, nigella, scarlet pea, dwarf lychnis, \ chair with her eyes securely blindfolded—the other, cither a 
mallow, Venus looking-glass, and some others may also be s lady or gentleman, goes round among the company, collect- 
sown with propriety. These flowers should not be trans- \ ing various articles, such as gloves, watches, handkerchiefs, 
planted, but after digging the borders, make in them with ^ Ac., all of which are correctly described by his confederate, 
a trowel small patches, about six niches in width, at moder- < although she is, of course, unable to see them. This trick is 
ate distances, making the surface even. Sow the seeds in i; effected by means of the subjoined system of questions and 
these patches, covering the smaller seed about a quarter of jj answers. 

an inch, and the larger deeper In proportion to their sizes. ^ F0R objects. 

The different kinds of peas must be covered an inch deep at ^ What is this?—A watch. 

least. After the plants hnve been up some time, they may s What have I got in my hand?—A knife. 

be thinned where they stand too thick: for instance, tho ' Tell me what this is?—A ribbon. 


GAMES FOR EVENING PARTIES. 

The Art op Clairvoyance.— This trick is performed by 
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Tell me whet I hare here?—A puree. 5 u nine, the middle-finger as eight, the next as seven, and 

Describe what I hold. A ring. ^ the little fingers as six. Then you can hold up the other 

Same this article.—A handkerchief. jj hand and say, “and five makes eleven.” 

Gan yon tell what this is?—A glove. ^ 

The above questions are sufficient to show the principle ^ 

•a which the performance is conducted—a copious list may s ART RECREATIONS. 

***»J »» "“do «»* * nd T * riod »* durin « th * P"*- \ FOE Grecue Paintwo.-J. E. Tilton 4 Co. Boston End 

t» ntoMUT. For colon and material., tba confederate > g,^ Mm5j puWlsh the follo „| Dg flne , nd desirable en- 
“•»« the company name# In bit questions aereral at a * whlch rend by poxt^aid, on receipt of 

time, hat arranging them in such an order that the muffled j; 

lady would know which she should answer. For instance, j> Sue of Plate. Price. 

wo will suppose that the inquirer holds a blue ribbon—he j| Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 $1,50 

asks, “Is tho color blue, red, or yellowi” His confederate $ The Farm Yard, T3 by 19 1,50 

knows that the first color is the right one, supposing that ^ Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 

this is the first question relating to color that has been s The Happy Family, 13 by 17 1,25 

asked; If otherwise, it would have been second, third, Ac., b Les Orphellnes, 9 by 11 1,00 

according to the number of the question. All questions re* \ The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 60 

lating to shape, size, or material, may be answered in this n The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 

manner—those relating to number are known by the ques* \ Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 16 by 22 1,00 

tkm being begun by the corresponding letter of the alphabet, $ Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 

A standing for one, B for two, and so on. For instance, the j! These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
inquirer having collected a number of pieces of money and i have full and separate rules how to paint each object, how 
other small articles, says, “Will yon tell me how many l to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
articles I have got here?" Ths answer is “Twenty-three.” \ desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
W being the twenty-third letter of the alphabet. The exhi- \ their customers. 

bition may conclude by the inquirer’s prodo<dng a pack of $ Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers tarnished with the 
cards, and after shuffling them well, putting liem into the \ above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount, 
hands of the clairvoyants, who names each card in succes- i Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
sion as she lays them down, after showing them to the com- brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
pany. This is managed by the inquirer’s not shuffling the J Antique Painting, tarnished for three dollars. Small trial 
eards, but only cutting and then abiding them quickly into s pictures for use at thirteen cents each, 
their former places—they are, moreover, all arranged in a ^ Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
certain order known to the clairvoyante, who is further s styles, will be communicated to our customers, without extra 
assisted by the cards being marked with pin pricks, by the * charge. 

number and arrangement of which she can toll the suit, ' Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
whether hearts, clubs, spades or diamonds. Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, tarnished full and com- 

Tbe whole performance requires considerable practice, but $ plet ^ (i0 th at any child may learn without other instruction,) 
if well managed, excites much surprise and amusement. The s for one do u ar> post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 
clairvoyante should always have her eyes covered during the s purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
time of practicing it, as otherwise the unusual sensation of J a]1 our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
being blindfolded is very apt to confuse her and canoe mis- 5 ; one dollar> and after buying materials to the amount of five 
*» * * * ■ \ dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

_ _ $ Address, J. B. TILTON A CO., 

s Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. ^ they have established their principal house, for the better 

Fxxxxnro Mnrux*.-Diasolve five drachms of muriate of $ •ccommodation of a large and Increasing business. 

ammonia, and five drachms of nitre, both finely powdered, s -- 

in two ounces of water. A thermometer immersed in the $ 

solution, will show that the temperature is reduced below $ FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

89P. If a thermometer tube filled with water be now sus- s Fig. i.—D inner Dress op Stow* colored Silk, trimmed 
pended within, the water will be frozen. £ with six flounces, each of which is bordered with a blue and 

Wine Utok Water. —Half fill a glass with water, throw a s black plalded silk. Short Venitian sleeves, with a plaided 
fait of crumb of a loaf into it, about the size of a nut, pour s cap, with a white cambric under-sleeve puffed lengthwise 
some wine lightly on the bread, and you will see the water ^ and trimmed with narrow bands of blue silk. A low silk 
at tba bottom of the glass, and the wine floating at the top j; body, over which is worn a white cambric spencer, to correa- . 
of it. s pond with the under-sleeves. 

Tax Animated Sixpence.- — To make a sixpence leap out of ^ Fia. n.—M orning Dress op Drab Cashmere.— 1 The skirt 
a pot. Tbia Is done by means of a long, black horse-hair, ^ is rounded off at the front, and worn over a white flounced 
fastened to the rim of a sixpence, by a small hole driven s under skirt. The body of the dress has a slight tallness 
through It. This feat should be done by night, with a candle ^ bock and front, and Is confined at the waist by a cord and 
placed between the spectators and the operator, their eyes \ tassel. The trimming of the dress is a cherry-colored and 
being t he re by hind red from discerning the deception. < black plaid ribbon. The pagoda sleeves are lined with cherry- 

To Melt Steel as Easily as Lead.— Make a piece of steel jj color, and the medallion trimming is cherry-color and block, 
red hot in the fire, then hold it with a pair of pinchers or ij with a narrow black laco around each medallion. Collar j 
tonga; take in the other hand a stick of brimstone, and touch ^ cap and under-sleeves of flne jaconet, 
the piece of steel with it. Immediately after their contact, !; Fig. hi. — Dress op Cinnamon color with a double Skirt. 
you will see the steel melt and drop like a liquid. \ —Full circular cloak of black velvet, trimmed only with 

How to Count Eleven Fingers.— Begin from the left hand, s three rows of rich braid. White bonnet, with a blonde band 
and count all the digits of both hands, which will be, of ^ tied under the chin. 

couree, ten. Then begin from the right hand and count \ Fig. it.—White Muslin Burnouse, lined with wadding 
backward, beginning with the thumb as ten, the fore-finger < enclosed in pink silk, and having a small wadded hood; tlie 


hand and say, “and five makes eleven.” 

ART RECREATIONS. 

i For Grecian Painting.— J. E. Tilton A Co. Boston and 



Sue of Plate. 

Price . 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, 

14 by 18 

$1,50 

The Farm Yard, 

T3 by 19 

1,50 

Age and Infancy, 

16 by 22 

2,00 

The Happy Family, 

13 by 17 

1,25 

Les Orphellnes, 

9 by 11 

1,00 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 

9 by 11 

60 

The Little Bird, 

9 by 11 

60 

Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 

16 by 22 

1,00 

Beatrice Cenci, 

16 by 22 

1,00 
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whole trimmed with puffings, through which is run pink n 
ribbons. \ 

Flo. v.— Bonnet, from R. S. Wilde’s, 261 Broadway, New ;> 
York. It is composed of black silk And black velvet; the s 
front is of silk, with a drooping crown of black velvet, ter- ^ 
minated by a rich fall of black lace, and ornamented by jj 
bows of groseQU velvet. The sides are enriched by clusters s 
of black ostrich plumes. The face trimmings are composed £ 
of blonde and bows of ffroaeille color velvet, edged with lace, l 
and mingled with velvet leaves of the same color; a band of < 
grote&U velvet, edged with black lace, passes over the head. < 
Fio. 7i.— Bonnet of emerald green fancy velvet, also from ^ 
Wildes. The material is laid on the foundation plain; the ^ 
front is edged with a narrow fold of black velvet: three j; 
similar folds extend over the crown, and are formed into <; 
knots on the left side, while the right is adorned by black s 
ostrich plumes. The face trimming consists of a full cap £ 
of blonde, intermingled with a wreath of stock-gilliflowers. $ 
Fio. vii.'— A Bonnet, also from Wilde’s, of maroon-color s 
velvet laid on the foundation plain: the left side of the front ^ 
is enriched by a wide plaiting of the velvet plnced on the j; 
extreme edge. And terminated on the right side in loops, and ^ 
ends of black thread lace, drooping among clusters of rich ^ 
marabout feathers of the s&me color as the velvet. The ^ 
inside is adorned with blonde, interspersed with blue and s 
maroon velvet flowers, and bows of black lace. s 

Fio. viii.— Head-Dress from the same establishment A $ 
graceful and pretty design, composed of black and gay \ 
colorod plaid ribbon, formed iuto a succession of loops on £ 
the left side, terminating in two long streamers, and sur- ^ 
mounted by a scarlet ostrich plume. The decorations on s 
the right side consist of scarlet velvet flowers, black lace, 
and clusters of black jot fruit mingled with drooping pen- ^ 
dents of the same color. ^ 

Fio. ix.—A Superb Velvet Cloak, from Bnlpin,361 Brood- ^ 
way, Now York. It is exquisitely embroidered, and orrnw $ 
mentod with the magnificent tassels and heavy medallion \ 
fringe, which is extensively worn this season, by those who s 
can afford to be luxurious. The shape is distinguished by ^ 
its graceful simplicity; the sleeves resemble the Raglan in > 
form. \ 


Fio. x.—Opera Bonnet op Fink Silk, trimmed with 
flowers, and a blonde barb which ties under the chin. 

Fio. xi.—Small Cap for Home, trimmed with narrow vel¬ 
vets and blonde. Bouquet of violets on one side; barb trim¬ 
med with velvet on a violet ground. 

Fio. xu.— Muslin Sleeve with a pointed cuff, richly em¬ 
broidered. 

Genual Remarks.— The rumor which was current somo 
time back has gained ground, that dresses of bright colors, 
short skirts and short waists, and without crinoline, were to 
be worn. Slippers ore to supercede boots, and quilted hoods 
are to take the place of the small bonnet, or at least so it is 
whispered. Plain satin, which has been so little worn for 
several years, is again becoming fashionable. The round 
corsage, to be worn with a broad sash, or belt and bnckle, 
is decidedly the most fashionable for ordinary dress, though 
the corsage pointed back and front is the most elegant for a 
superior style of costnme. For ordinary wear the close 
sleeve, fastened at the wrist, is popular, but a rather short, 
open sleeve, displaying the lace under-sleeve, Is more 
“dressy.” 

Wreaths, which have been prepared for the winter balls, 
comprise some mounted in the circular form with peudent 
sprays. Others have very full tufts or bouquets of flowers 
on each side. A few wreaths have either on the right or on 
the left side^ single flower, or a small tuft of flowers dif¬ 
fering from those which compose the wreath. For instance, 
we have seen a large rose placed on the left side of a wreath 
of violets. 

One of the prettiest wraps for the opera or evening party 
that can be worn this winter, is a shawl of scarlet French 
merino, having on its lower half two rows of broad Maltose 
lace, headed by a broad black velvet. Some sclarlot clonks 
are also being worn out-of-doors by very young ladies, and 
it is probable that the color in this style will bccomo general 
for walking costume. 

One of the prettiest evening dresses for a young lady is 
of white spotted muslin mado with a fnll front, hnving a 
band at the top, a wide sash of its own material, the sleeve 
rather hanging, worn without an under one, but relieved by 
broad, black velvet bracelets having long ends. 


PUBLISHER'S CORNER. 


Enormous Increase. —There never has been a time that 
“Peterson” declined in circulation, not even the year 1867, 
which proved so disastrous to many publications. But our 
increase, this year, has surpassed all precedent. There is 
every reason to believe, from the indications, that the day 
is not far distant when “Peterson” will print os many copies 
monthly as all the other Magazines put together. Wo do 
not think there is another periodical, hero or abroad, which 
can say, that, duriug an existence of nearly eighteen years, 
it has never seen the time when its circulation retrograded, 
even temporarily. Our motto—and have we not earned a 
right to it?—“is forward, always forward.” \ 

How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top of j 
the letter, the name of your post-offleo, county and state. If j 
gold la sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-lawnl, of the size I 
of the letter when folded: for otherwise It may slip out. Tell j 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not rrjjisler it. If ] 
you take these precautions, the remittance may be at our < 
risk. j 

Different Post-towns for Clubs. —Subscribers, in a club, ; 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If do- ! 
sired, it will be sent to as niAny different post-offices as there i 
ara members of the club. j 


Our Premium Album. —Our premium to persons getting 
up clubs for 1859 will be a lady’s album, in beautifully em¬ 
bossed gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with variously 
colored writing paper. It will also be embellished with 
several elegant and choice steel engravings. Altogether, it 
will be the most superb affair, we, or any other magazine 
publisher, has ever offered to the public. It will be sent 
gratis, post-paid, to every person getting up a club of three, 
and remitting $6,00; or to any person getting up a club of 
five, and remitting $7,50; or to any person getting np a club 
of eight, and remitting $10,00; and also to persons getting 
up larger clubs, if preferred instead of the extra copy of the 
Magazine. 

Postage on “Peterson.” —This, when prepaid quarterly , 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 

“Petf.rson” and “Harper.” —For $3,50 wo will send a 
copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 

Premiums. —Always say, in remitting for a club, who is 
the person entitled to the premium. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXXV. PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1859. 


No. 8. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE: ANTIQUE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 



he pride of progress, which 
characterizes this nineteenth 
century, frequently runs into 
boastfulness. We claim to be 
superior to the past in all 
things, when, in many things 
we have really retrograded. 
In the pictnresqueness of our 
domestic architecture, for iti- 


olz> mauis fos-flac*. 


s stance, we fall behind the middle nges. The old 
! cities of France, Germany, Italy, and even Eng- 
s land contain antique houses, to which nothing 
now erected can be compared. Nor is it for 
^ their exteriors only that these dwellings are so 
remarkable. Their paneled, or vaulted cham- 
\ bers, are not less picturesque than their quaint 
! gables, or quainter windows. But in nothing is 
> the decline of domestic architecture more striking 
than in the chimney-pieces of modern 
times. Formerly, this portion of an 
npartment was always more or less 
imposing. Now, especially where hot¬ 
air flues are used, it is wholly ne¬ 
glected. To show how picturesque 
many of these old chimney-pieces are, 
we have caused several to be engraved 
from drawings made on the spot. The 
first is particularly rich and elaborate. 
It occupies the head of a paneled 
apartment, and reaches, as will be 
seen, to the ceiling. It violates, it is 
true, the classical canons of archi¬ 
tecture, but it is not the less pic¬ 
turesque on that account; for there 
is a freedom and originality about it 
often wanting in designs that are 
more slavishly correct. The carvings 
of this chimney-piece are particularly 
rich. Its age is not less than two 
centuries. What jests have been told, 
wlmt songs sung, what flirtations car¬ 
ried on, in front of this antique fire- 
placc! How, at Christmas time, the 
gs must have roared ,and 
crackled up the chimney! It is one 
merit of these old firesides, that, to 
an imaginative mind, they are full of 
the poetry of the past, full of hallow¬ 
ing associations. 
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DOMERTIO ARCHITECTURE. 



FIRE-PLACE—COBH AM II ALL, REJTT. 

Jones. The chimney-piece is in the dining-room, 
and is of elaborately carved black and white 
marble, with quaint and curious figures. Still 
another Ancient chimney-piece is from Charlton 
Hall, also in Kent, erected about A. D. 1610. 
This chimney-piece is on the upper floor, be- 


Another chimney-piece is from Cobham Hall, > tween the gallery and saloon, and is carved with 
in Kent, an edifice of such antiquity, that it was < the story of Medusa, underneath which are two 
repaired, two centuries ago, by the famous Inigo \ Allegorical basso-relievos. Another of our illus- 

11rat ions represents a chimney-piece at the Duke’s 
\ House, in Wiltshire, so called from the Duke of 
l Kingston, to whom it formerly belonged. This 
\ imposing two-storied fire-place is in the entrance 
\ hall, and was carved during the reign of James 


£ PIRR-PLACE—DUXK’S HOUSE, WILTSHIRE. 

> the First. Another chimney-piece, of an earlier 

!! ' date, and which closes our list, is even more pic¬ 
turesque. 

The accumulation of wealth in this country is 
gradually improving our domestic architecture. 
The environs of our great cities are beginning 
to be crowded with suburban mansions, on many 
of which large sums have been expended and 
which frequently exhibit excellent taste. Rural 
£ cottages, in the Italian, Tudor, or Gothic style, 
< dot the landscape, especially in the older settled 
$ portions of the United States. We have, from 
| time to time, in this periodical, given plans and 
I specifications, accompanied with engravings, for 
n such dwellings. But the interior decorations 
' of these cottages and mansions are toe often 


FIRE-PLACE—CHARLTOX HALL. 
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neglected. Everything is sacrificed to a hand- ^ in which we live, even if we sacrificed something 
•ome outside. Would it not be in better taste to -J of that exterior show which principally benefits 
devote more to the ornamentation of the rooms > only strangers T 



OLD EKOLISH FIUS-PLAC*. 


THE CHARMED BOUQUET. 


BY MBS. ANNA BACHE. 


Fnmnnp to Flora said, “In Anna's bower 
Bits Sorrow, pining through the livelong day; 

Give me, I pray, soma herbs of magic power, 

Whose woven spell may chase the fiend away." 

The blooming Goddess heard the kindly prayers— 

To grant the boon did graciously incline; 

A charmed Bouquet she gave to Friendship’s care. 

And Friendship's hand conveyed the flowers to mine. 

** Let ns forget”—so ran the mystic lay, 

“Those sensibilities that foster sadness; 

Prosperity and Beauty may decay, 

Yet should unchanging Friendship bring thee gladness. 

In life’s most barren honr, firm Faith may find 
Boms mercy still, its gratitudes to waken; 


t Bear the heart's War with Dignity of Mind, 

| Nor fear that Heaven will leave thee e’er forsaken.” 

| So spake thy flowers—and when their leaves are dust, 

< When their sweet perfume lost in air shall bo, 

J Will grateful Memory to thy kindness just, 

| Recall the lesson, and give thanks to thee. 

| Not*.— In the Language of Flowers—Yellow Rose Higni- 

< fles—Let us forget. Verbena, Sensibilities. White Rose, 

< Sadness. Red Rose, Prosperity and Beauty. Arbor Vitro, 
J Unchanging Friendship. Flowering Reed, Faith. Campanula, 
s Gratitude. York and Lancaster Hose, War. Centifolia, Dig- 
s nity of Mind. Willow, Forsaken. 

[ Of these flowers was the Bouquet composed. 


MORNING. 

BY JULIA A. BARBEE. 


Th* purple clouds are folded back. 

And morning stars are shining there, 
Bright as some flashing gleam of hope 
On the dark billowa of despair. 

Night’s starry crown grows pale and dim, 
TTeath the glad pinions of the morn, 

As heart-throbs of awaken’d life 
Proclaim, another day is born. 

17m bright-winged morning comes to all, 
Ths earnest-hearted, and the brave, 


$ And to the poor and sad of earth, 

^ Whose only birth-right is—the grave. 

s An angel messenger of light, 

\ To lowly cot, or marble halls, 

\ With noiseless step it smiles alike 

s On palaces and cottage walls. 

> Our hearts in praise ascend to Thee, 

$ Bless'd Giver of the morning light, 

\ That Thou hast sent the golden day 

\ To follow on the steps of night. 
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AGNES' HERO. 


BT ELEANOR CLAIR. 

It was early on a dull, September afternoon. ^ flowers, saying, “Now, pretty posies, which I 
Now and then a few sunbeams strayed through | spent so long time in arranging, you shall hare 
the wildly scudding clouds, and found their way \ cousin Martha to admire you.” 
into the pleasant little parlor. But as uneasy as j It was not many minutes before a sweet, smil- 
those flying clouds was the inmate herself, Agnes v ing face, that carried its welcome witlj it, made 
Murray. A very demon of unrest seemed to $ itself visible first through the window* and then 
have entered the little form, that now paced the ^ at the door, whither Agnes had run. Then 
room backward and forward, now rolled itself s cousin Martha took possession of the sewing- 
into a corner of the sofa, and now stood by the l chair, and admired the asters and balsams and 
window, half concealed in the crimson curtains, v pansies to Agnes’ heart’s content. “You have 
with face to the pane, gazing down the street $ come like a good angel to a lonely mortal, 
where the great maples had already begun to ^ Mamma has not yet returned from Lincoln. I 
put on their autumn livery. Look into that face s did not like to run the risk of being abroad 
to see if perhaps you will wish to know Agnes $ when she reaches home, and so shall remain 
better. The charm of beauty is not there, yet * in-doors all this dreary afternoon—not dreary 
every thought mirrors itself, every breeze of $ now that you have come. How are all the 
emotion leaves some unexpected trace upon it. $ children?” “In need of manifold garments as 
You read tender sensibilities, a warm, true na- | usual, little mendicants that they are,” replied 
ture, and alas! a waywardness that does not \ Martha, as she drew from the recesses of her 
brook control from without, nor know it from $ satchel the material of sewing. “Of course I 
within. A hundred moods a day broke the $ shall help you, for it will be such a comfort to 
otherwise still surface of her life, but under- ^ have something to do. Say, Martha, were you 
neath that changing surface lay a heart ever $ ever in such a deplorable state—with nothing, 
full of generous impulse, and a mind of no ordi- $ absolutely nothing to do?” “The day is far 
nary stamp. A correct earjy training would have ^ distant,” said she, with a sigh, as she thought 
made that character a more noble and steadfast > of a thousand plans for profit or pleasure, which 
one, but the father, who died ere Agnes’ tenth < she had long since foregone for the sake of the 
year, loved the pretty, capricious ways of his {instruction and care of a little troop of brothers 
only .child too well to attempt to reform them; j and sisters, to which her mother’s death, some 
and the invalid mother, accustomed to lean upon ? years before, had left her the heritage. “Oh, 
her daughter’s strange will, left her to her own j Martha,” said Agnes, after a little pause, “I 
guidance. Her energy and superior talents ^ have been thinking so much to-day.” “And 
gave her an ascendency in the little circle of \ what was the > cause of so rare an event?’* 
friends in which she moved, that no one ever > “Don’t laugh and I will tell you—I am tired 
thought of questioning, even when her fearless | of myself. Now I am of no manner of import- 
independence of sentiment led her sometimes s ance or good to anybody, as you very well 
beyond the ordinary rules of girlish propriety. $ know. Even to poor mamma, I believe I am 
If she coquetted, as some called it, with one ^ more of a trouble than a comfort.” “Oh, 
after another of her little company of admirers, s Agnes, don’t you know you are a dear blessing 
it was not to break hearts, but to amuse a fancy S to all your friends?” “They are few enough,’* 
that knew not how to fix itself long upon any v said she, with a doleful face, “blind grand- 
object, and yet was pleased with each in its turn. $ ma’am Smith, to whom I read Pilgrim’s Pro- 

Ab she stood by the window now, she caught ^ gress and Saint’s Rest—yes, she’s a saint her- 
sight of a slender, erect figure coming up the \ self—and old Mrs. Gruler, to whom I carry 
street, and exclaimed aloud, “Oh! it is cousin $ broth—yes, these, with you and uncle Stephen, 
Martha, how glad I am!” Moving rapidly about t are the best friends I have. Now, soberly, 
the room, she wheeled the low, sewing-chair s Martha, it seems as if I might be something 
close to the window, placed a footstool, and ; noble, better if I would. But there is no call 
brought into plainer sight the vase of late garden > upon me. Now you have some object to work. 
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for, but I am like-” “A flower wasting 

its sweetness upon the desert air,’ 1 interrupted 
Martha. “Yes, I waste my geuius upon the 
three kittens and the flowers, and alas! the 
flowers are all withering, and the ungrateful 
kittens fast growing into big, lazy cats. I wish 
there were Protestant convents—I would enter 
one.” “What would be the practical advan¬ 
tage of that movement? You would not content 
yonrself there two hours.” “Yes, I would like 
to be under discipline like that to see if it would 
not sober me down into somebody—a good, pa¬ 
tient soul like you, that thinks of others more 
than of itself. I have half a mind to become 
Catholic, and choose some good father-confessor 
to rule my conscience, and make me a saint in 
spite of myself” “Rule yourself, my dear 
girl,” said Martha; “or better still, marry a 
good husband and learn to love, honor and obey 
him.” “Oh, but how to get him!” “Firstly, 
then, don’t flirt” “Yes, I must, and I will 
flirt—in my way, that is. What is there wrong 
about it? Did anybody ever let concealment, 
Ac., prey on his cheek for love of me? Does 
Capt. Harvey, or Wallace Hall, or good John 
AAJy, ear^Aftraw for me? They all have 
reason to I^^Hnitely grateful to me for throw- 
lag ipj pi^rous time in listening to their 
ooneetyOi nothings^ Lost evening, Wallace en¬ 
tertained me at first with those stale college 
jokes of his, which he evidently thinks to be 
the essence of wit. At last I told him that I 
was tired of them, and thought such boyish 
tricks below the dignity of a gentleman, where¬ 
upon he got fairly beyond his depths in attempt¬ 
ing large displays of erudition ” “Why did you 
waste your timo in balking to him? You ought 
to be above such men, Agnes.” “Well, my 
dear, I hope I am, infinitely,” and she rose, 
drawing her little figure to its utmost height, 
saying, “don’t you see how much above Capt. 
Harvey I am?” Martha laughed at the con¬ 
trast between the six feet of the captain, and 
the slender form that now stood before her, 
poised gracefully on tip toe. “But seriously, 
eousin Martha, what shall I do?” “You must 
marry, that is the best advice I can give you. 
With a husband to watch over you and keep 
your unruly feet in straight ways, you might 
make a useful woman after all.” “Oh, if I 
could find my hero, the good, true, noble one 
of my dreams. Yes, when he comes, I will give 
over flirting, will say yes as soon as he offers, 
and live in quietness and good-will all the rest 
of my days like a perfect Griselda.” “Heroes 
•re very rare,” said Martha. “But it would 
not make me better, you know, to marry a fop 


like Capt Harvey. I want some one better and 
stronger than I am, with a soul large enough to 
contain twenty like mine. But let us give over 
talking such tiresome things. I will not think 
any more to-day, but will bring in the kittens 
for you to pass judgment upon, and then you 
shall tell me the news.” So the maiden vanished 
for a moment, and returned with the objects of 
her care scampering by her sid?. “Come, kit¬ 
tens,” said she, “and see your aunt Martha and 
pull her tiresome old sewing straight out of her 
fingers.” “Oh, Agnes, will you never be a 
woman?” said Martha, in a half serious, half 
comio tone. “No, we will never be women, 
will we, kittens? What should we be women 
for to plague our poor little brains about horrid 
things that we don’t care for? No, we won’t,” 
and Agnes petted one after the other, till a 
spirited scratch made her desist. “Now—any 
news?” “Yes, Frank is coming home next 
week for & few days.” “That is good; it is 
long enough since we have seen Frank. We 
must have rides and drives and rambles to cele¬ 
brate the occasion.” “He wrote us,” con¬ 
tinued Martha, “that he had recently become 
acquainted with a nephew of Dr. Henry’s, who 
is soon coming to Winfield to become a partner 
of his uncle’s.” “Ah, tha£ is news—now what 
of the man—is he old or young—good, bad or 
indifferent? A new-comer is too rare here not 
to be an object of the deepest interest.” “Frank 
was greatly pleased with him. He must be 
young, for it is only a year since he finished his 
studies. He will probably come about the same 
time with Frank.” “Now, Martha, what an 
addition to Winfield society, and what an oppor¬ 
tunity for a flirtation!” “Be good for once, 
Aggie. If you commenoe a flirtation, may it bo 
your last. Who knows, indeed, but he will 
prove to be your hero?” “If it be he, he shall 
have a warm welcome, but be has been so long 
invisible that I regard him as a myth, a new 
figment of the imagination, as Parson Lane 
would say. Remember, my hero is gallant and 
handsome, good and true. So if it be my last 
flirtation, let it be a merry one.” Cousin Martha 
had gone, and the sober mood came over Agnes 
again. The deep, blue eyes were clouded with 
a shade of sadness. She sat on the low stool by 
the window, holding her chin in her hand, won¬ 
dering with child-like wonder what future lay 
before her, and whether in all the great world 
there was a heart which would ever beat deep 
and true with love for her. 

A violent storm had kept Agnes within doors 
for two days, during which she had been too 
busy to be restless, or to think much of the past 
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•r the future. Her mother had returned from a >' so prepared him to admire you immensely . 99 
short journey, weary and nerrous, and Agnes, $ Agnes always had a horror of being talked 
who could always tame her own unquiet nature < about, and now her cheek burned with the re- 
to gentleness, had little time to care for herself $ membranes of youthful follies which she had 
in the presence of the fretful invalid. Then ^ shared with cousin Frank, and would not, as 
there was something in the wild raging of the \ she thought, give to a stranger the most agree- 
storm which buoyed up her spirits, and gave a $ able impression of her. “What did you tell 
pleasant sense of life and energy through all her 5 him?” inquired she, earnestly. “Of our climb- 
frame. But a sunny morning bad arisen, bright s ing trees and running horseback races, or of 
and clear, and Agnes had sauntered forth along $ our playing truant together and losing our way 
the garden walks to find what havoc the wind * in the woods?” “What a memory! Really 1 
had made with the flowers. She lifted the trail- v had forgotten those creditable facts in our hie¬ 
ing branches, sighed at the broken stems and $ tory, or I should have embellished my narrative 
blossoms bent down to the damp earth. “Sum- { therewith. But it is not too late now.” “What 
mer has gone—summer has gone,” said she, bright had you to be talking about me at all?” 
sadly, “why cannot it last the whole year long? “Don’t be vexed, you have no idea how good I 
Dear blossoms, I cannot bear to have you die.” made you.” “Then you told falsehoods, for 
Agnes had a habit of apostrophising inanimate you know I am not good at all.” “Not as good 
objects. Had she been a Greek maiden, she ^ as he is certainly—he is one of a thousand. I 
would have believed most devoutly in nymphs, J know no woman worthy of him unless it be sister 
nainds, dryads and fauns, and as it was, felt a > Martha, and she is not to be spared from the 
sort of kindred life with all that lives. She \ ranks of spinster-hood. As for you, don’t get 
walked down the dismantled paths and stood at 5 your demure eyes full of Dr. Reynolds, for I 
the gate, feeling cheery in the bright sunshine $ want you to wait a few years longer for me,” 
and the pleasant air. She held up her head ns j and Frank bowed laughingly toward Agnes, 
the maple dropped rain-drops down upon her \ whose brown hair, gilded by sunlight, and fall- 
and said, “So you have kept some of heaven’s $ ing in waves around a face now lit up with dim- 
gifts to shed upon me. That was a lovely morn- $ pled smiles, made a sweet picture, that brought 
ing welcome.” She cast her eyes downward ' back forcibly to the young man's mind the re- 
again, and beheld, but a few paces distant, \ membrance of early days. They had been as 
calling a joyous welcome, her young cousin, $ brother and sister from earliest childhood, and 
Frank Haven, Marthn’s younger brother. “You v in many respects they resembled each other in 
are glad to see roe, I know you are, cousin $ character. But during the past two years they 
Aggie,” said he, with a brotherly salute. “Yes, $ had been for the most part separated, and Agnes 
that I am, Frank, but Martha told me that you s had left, him behind in growing maturity. Now 
were not coming till next week. When did you $ at the age of nineteen, she could hardly recog- 
arrive?” “Last evening, in all the rain. I i nize in the gay, light-hearted youth the most 
made a descent upon the folks dripping like a > confidential friend of her early life. It was with 
water-fowl. Reynolds thought he must come, > a slight jar of feeling that they met, but this 
and I expedited malters so as to have his com- $ wore away as his overflowing spirits made Agnes 
pany and give you a surprise.” “And who is $ more buoyant, and they were soon full of schemes 
Reynolds?” “Don’t you know? old Dr. Henry’s | for the enjoyment of the week he was to spend 
nephew and henceforth denizen of the respect- $ in Winfield. 

able town of Winfield. He is a fine fellow, too, * “First, an excursion to Prospect Hill,” said 
and a great friend of mine. You must know $ Frank, “when you must ride Dobbin and wear 
him, Aggie.” “Older than you, I take it, or ^ your grey riding-suit.” “Dobbin is dead, and 
Dr. Henry would not deign to receive him into s the grey riding-suit unpresentable in good so- 
his staid baohelor domain.” “Oh, a trifle of $ ciety.” “Dobbin dead! so has gone another old 
five or ten years, or so. You are as particular ^ friend. Peace to his ashes. And as for the 
as ever about age, cousin Aggie. Remember $ grey habit, you will never look so charming in 
my three months’ seniority/” “I am not likely $ anything else.” “That is a mere boyish fancy; 
to forget it in your presence, Frank. It was \ you shall see next week.” “Of course,” said 
upon that, that all your boyish claim to tyran- \ Frank, “I shall invite Dr. Reynolds to join the 
nize over me was founded. Well, so Dr. Rey-1 party.” “Not for this once, Frank, please; there 
nolds is your great friend—I ought to like him > are so few of us, and a stranger spoils such a 
for that, I suppose.” “Of course you ought, \ friendly company. You are to be my oavalier, 
especially as 1 have told him all about you, and $ you know.” “Oh, I have promised Millie that 
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•he shall have Arthur Reynolds’ escort, and I | and bis ear caught with an eagerness that almost 
Bust show due regard to my sister and friend, s surprised himself the merry sounds of her voice. 
But never mind! be as devoted to me as you l One evening, as a little party had been out for 
please—1 am glad you are becoming steady- \ a stroll upon one of the hills that shut in the 
minded.” “I shall revenge myself upon you,” $ village, and were on their homeward way, Martha 
retorted she, “by fascinating the stranger as ^ and Agnes took a pleasant shaded path along the 
completely as possible.” $ bank of a stream that had hollowed for itself a 

The next day was the Sabbath, and as the i deep bed and ran foaming along its stony way, 
arrival of a new-comer was something of an \ making musio beneath the trees that struck their 
event in the quiet town, not a few eyes in the s long roots into the soil above, and bent over their 
ehurcb were turned upon him at his entrance. ^ branches till they almost touched the water. The 
Behind Dr. Henry, with his stalwart form, his * cousins had separated themselves from the rest 
head covered with iron-grey locks and a slightly \ of the company, and strolled quietly along, talk- 
tottering step, followed his nephew, quite unoon- $ ing of little household matters, of old scenes and 
scions of the observation directed to himself. $ absent friends. As the shadows of the trees grew 
Agnes saw him too from the gallery where Bhe $ longer and longer in the declining sunlight, they 
sat among the singers. He was tall and slender, ? fell into a dreamy silence. Suddenly Agnes 
and his step was slow and deliberate. She saw \ paused, while Martha walked slowly on. She * 
his face at last, when he turned toward the gal- % had descried a branch glowing like fire with 
lery during the singing, as was the wont in the £ scarlet leaves, and bending over till it seemed 
congregation. It was a calm, grave face, to | within her reach. She was at once full of eager- 
which large, dark eyes lent a softness and sweet- j ness to obtain the brilliant prize, which drooped 
ness, when she had seen him oftener. But now $ just over the edge of the bank. So she stepped 
these were cast downward, and the expression $ to the brink, and, standing on tiptoe, had juBt 
was almost one of sternness, so that Agnes $ touched the branch when she felt the soil giving 
laughed a little to herself, with a mingled sense way under her feet, and heard the branch by 
of relief and disappointment, and said, “So my $ which she held cracking above her. Yet she 
hero has not arrived yet.” | had scarcely time to comprehend her danger, or 

They met frequently while Frank Haven re- j even to utter a cry of fear, ere a strong arm had 
mained in Winfield. Agnes, at first repelled by \ grasped her tightly and drew her to firm ground, 
a gravity of speech and demeanor quite unlike \ She looked around, laughing at the awkwardness 
her own, found this repulsion slowly passing j of her situation, and beheld Arthur Reynolds, 
away as she saw the kind and genial feelings, ^ who had strayed thither by a shorter path, and 
the strong, good sense, and the fresh, earnest $ was unconscious of the proximity of any one, till 


nature, undisguised by outward show or vanity. 
She liked to listen to his clear, ringing tones, as 
he told of distant lands through which he had 


he suddenly came upon Agnes. “Don’t laugh,” 
said he, more sober than ever, “the danger was 
not trifling. Look,” and he led her nearer to 


been a traveler, and when, os now and then > the brink again, still retaining his firm hold 
happened, he became aroused almost to enthu- 5 upon her. Agnes looked and shuddered. The 
ssasm, in speaking of some great question of \ bank, for a short space only sloping, became then 
right and wrong, her cheek would grow warm, $ steep, and beneath, the stream which had deep- 
and her heart beat high in sympathy. Her £ ened and widened, formed a basin of water, whirl- 
glowing face, thns lit up with animation, be- s ing and tossing over huge rocks. “ I should have 
eame positively beautiful, and began to interest £ fallen in an instant,” said sbe, drawing back, 
Arthur Reynolds. It was pleasant to watch its \ “had it not been for you, and had I fallen there, 
changes, and to listen to the words fall of origi-1 no linman power conld have saved me. How 
aality and spirit which fell from her lips. Yet S can I thank you?” “You owe no thanks to me, 
it was vexations to see her, just after she had $ but to the kind power that led my steps hither 
•eemed almost inspired with noble enthusiasm, $ at the dangerous moment. And now,” continued 
esgaged in replying gayly to the wild sallies of $ he, less gravely, “lest you get into mischief 
Frank Haven, or vieing with the gayest in song s again, I shall assume the guardianship of you 
and douce. So grave Dr. Reynolds, who doubt- > for the rest of the way home!” How pleasant 
less thought more of the outward appearance i was that sunset walk down the hillside, remera- 
than was wise, took refuge in the gentle society J bered by Agnes many and many a time in after 
of Martha Haven, whose placid quietness was ^ life. At that hour, the hero of her dreams first 
never so common-place as to be wearisome. Yet £ became reality. With almost a pang, she sud- 
his eyes followed the graceful motions of Agnes, < denly awoke to the consciousness that a deeper 
Vot. XXXV.—18 
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Interest than ever she had known before had 
suddenly arisen in her heart. She felt strong in 
the strength of the manly presence beside her, 
and better in the goodness that shone from every 
word and look of his. For once his reserve gave 
way, though he used no more tender word than 
friend would say to friend; and Agnes, touched 
by the scene through which she had just passed, 
listened, and answered with an unwonted gentle¬ 
ness. For the first time, she heard of his early 
life, of the death of parents, and of the care and 
love of an elder sister who had been to him as a 
mother. “Only a year ago,” said he, “I stood 
beside my sister’s death-bed, and it seemed as 
if a glory passed away from earth, as she became 
a saint in heaven. I cannot tell you how good 
she was. While she lived, her sweet example 
• was a constant incentive to me, and now, that I 
walk lonely among men, I seem to feel her beside 
me day and night like a guardian presence.” 

What a high standard of excellence is his, 
thought Agnes, and I—I never can seem to him 
more than a frivolous girl. Yes, as Frank said, 
I am not good enough to be even his friend. He 
will seek another saint like his sister, and leave 
me to be as wicked as I will. But the bitter 
mood did not come upon her to-day, nor for 
many days. But when she next saw him after¬ 
ward, her mocking genius arose within her, and 
she found a sort of pleasure in seeing that her 
lightness, assumed though it wns, had the power 
to pain him. She was at her cousin Martha’s, 
as Frank was leaving, to bid him farewell, and 
after he had left them, Arthur Reynolds and she 
walked to her home together. “I nm so sorry 
Frank has gone,” said she, “it is so agreeable to 
be in contact with right merry spirits. For my 
part, I am heartily tired of good people.” “ You 
are more fortunate than the rest of the world, 
Miss Murray, if yeu have the opportunity of be¬ 
coming weary of goodness.” “Ah! when one’s 
lot happens to be cast among such grave per¬ 
sonages as you and cousin Martha, there is no 
luck. Say, don’t you yourself sometimes grow 
tired of being so staid and wise?” Though he 
laughed, it was in so constrained a manner (hat 
Agnes noticed the impression that her careless 
words had made; hut Bhe simply said, as they 
parted, “Excuse me, if I was rude. I did not 
intend it.” “I cannot flatter myself that I am 
worthy to be included in the class to which 
you referred, Miss Murray. Yet, tire of me if 
yeu must; but God grant that you may never 
tire of what is truly excellent and right,” and 
he looked at her with an expression of such 
earnestness, with a faint mingling of reproach, 
that it made Agnes’ cheek take a deeper glow, 


* for the moment, and dwelt in her memory for a 
\ long time afterward. Ah! said he to himself, as 
5 he turned away from her, she is indeed as frivo- 
s lous as I have sometimes feared. What rest could 
\ be found with such a nature as hers? And yet 
\ 1 thought her capable of so much, and hoped to 
v mould that character, so impulsive, so wayward, 
$ and yet so charming. And so she told me she 
J was tired of such persons as myself and cousin 
<: Martha. If 6he could have loved me, I know it 
l would have been with so deep and strong a love 
\ that she would have overcome her faults for my 
$ sake; but now she is unworthy and 1 will think 
$ no more of her. 

£ Agues entered the house, her eyes filling with 
n tears and a burden upon her heart. “Why was 
*1 so foolish?” said she, “I did not mean it 
| Why do I so trifle away his regard, if he has 
£ any for me, when I can’t help knowing that I 

> cherish it ns the apple of my eye? Now, he 
5 must perfectly despise me; but I must love him 
j still, though I must hate myself for loving thus 
$ unsolicited, uncared for. How weak 1 am. I 
| wish I had never, never known him. 1 wish he 
t would marry cousin Martha, and then I could at 
l least see him every day, and prove to him that I 
; am not altogether so vain and trifling as he has 
i taken me to be.” Poor Agnes! a heavier cloud 

> seemed to have settled itself upon her life than 
£ ever before, and she lifted her eyes imploringly 
i upward, and said in the depth of her girlish 
l trouble, oh! shall I ever be happy again! But 

she grew stronger, and resolved in that quiet 
hour that henceforth she would be more Btead- 
y fast, more worthy the love of a strong and good 
man, even though that love were denied her, and 
| that her future life should be more fruitful in 
5 good to herself and others. That vow, liko all 
made with an honest and resolute purpose, was 
not made in vain. Days and months rolled by, 
and the struggle still continued, while Agnes, 
patient and earnest, knew not the depth of the 
life into which she was growing, nor guessed, in 
the midst of discouragements, how fast she was 
pressing toward the greatness of her standard. 
As the winter came on, her mother had become 
more and more feeble, and the daughter was 
seldom absent from her side. Her tenderness 
and watchful love made her indispensable to the 
invalid, And se she seldom went abroad, except 
daily for a hurried walk. Sometimes, though 
rarely in the absence of his uncle, Arthur Rey¬ 
nolds had come to the sick chamber; but, gentle 
and sympathizing as he always was, Agnes felt 
that be scarcely entertained even a friendly 
regard for her, and since that well-remembered 
evening which now seemed so long, long ago. 
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what an impassable barrier had arisen between \ eyes of Arthur Reynolds. She still said nothing, 
them, one which neither of them, by act or word, > but turned her eyes once more out upon the 
showed any disposition to pass over. 5 wintry landscape, jealous of the intrusion upon 

The short, sad days of the winter time had \ her sacred sorrow. “ I hope I do not intrude,” 
oome, and the snow lay deep and still upon the j said he, at length, “I too have borne the yoke 
buried earth. The light of the sunset had long * of sorrow in my youth, and know how hard it is 
since grown pale, and the night-shades had $ to bear. Yet that yoke makes us strong and 
gathered in the chamber w!fere Agnes and her j patient.” “But I have no strength,” replied 
cousin Martha stood beside the dying bed of she, “to bear the burden—it seems to crush 
Mrs. Murray Dr. Reynolds, who had been | me.” “No strength in yourself indeed, but look 
summoned in the absence of his uncle, was $ upward—there is strength there.” Agnes in- 
there also, and proposed to remain through the s voluntarily lifted her eyes heavenward, almost 
night. This was a support to poor Agnes, who $ as if she expected to see an angel descending 
could hardly believe that the blow, so long de- $ with the blessing; and though the stars looked 
layed, had thus suddenly fallen upon her. There < down still as ever, their smiling now brought 
was no thought now of other love in her mind < peace and inward consolation. “Agnes,” said 
than that which had always burned warmly to- ^ he again, after another pause, during which he 
ward the mother, who, in spite of all weakness s stood regarding her with looks of longing sad- 
and sickness, had loved her daughter with ten- s ness, “I ought not to speak of myself now, but 
der affection. She sank away gently, and Agnes, j I wish I could help you.” “You have been a 
overwhelmed by the awful shadow of death n great help to us,” said she, mechanically. “If 
hovering over them, and by the burdens of sor- jj I might think that I could give you such aid 
row that filled her young heart, knew not that i; and comfort as one whom you loved would have 
the soul had taken its flight till Martha, whis- s a right to de.” Agnes now turned with won- 
pering softly, said, “Agnes, she has left us.” \ dering eyes, and said simply, “I do not know 
Then the long-suppressed torrent of grief burst $ what you mean.” *1 mean,” he answered, ear- 
forth—she sank upon her knees by the bedside s nestly, “that I love you, and would gladly make 
and sobbed like a child. Gradually she became s you my wife, that you might no longer be alone 
calmer, and with a strong impulse to be alone, $ as you just said, but lean upon one whose whole 
the left the chamber and stole to the parlor s soul and strength belongs to you next to God, 
below. Oh, how sad and desolate it seemed, $ dear Agnes.” Agnes felt as if she were dream- 
The fire burned low upon the hearth, the pale \ ing, and clasped her hands together tightly to 
moonlight cast the long shadows of the windows \ make sure that she were really awake. First a 
upon the carpet, making Agnes shudder as they \ full tide of joy rushed over her, then sadly the 
looked to her excited fancy like the broad, white $ shadow of a deep humility gathered, and she 
tablets in the church-yard. She sat down by \ felt herself again far removed from the comfort 
the window, and pressing her burning cheek to \ that had a moment before flooded her soul, 
the cold pan*e, gazed out upon the dreary mid- \ “Speak,” said he, at last, entreatingly, fearing 
night landscape. How still and cold lay the s she was offended and alarmed by her silence, 
earth in its snowy mantle, even as the dead lay j “just one word.” Agnes rose, and standing 
above beneath the white coverings. She looked j face to face with him, Baid slowly as if speaking 
upward, and the stars, smiling as they used in ^ her doom, “No—no, it cannot be; I am not 
her happier hours, seemed now mocking her $ worthy to become the wife of so good a man.” 
desolation. “I am all alone,” said she, “alone ^ He drew her eagerly, almost violently to him. 
in the wide world,” and in her earnestness she $ “Agnes,” said he, “if that be the only bar be- 
exclaimed unconsciously, “Alone! alone!” in $ tween you and me, I claim you as my own from 
tones that mocked the bitterness of her spirit, $ this very hour. You are all that I want you.” 
and touched a most sympathizing chord in the 5 “Then yon do not know me,” she replied, while 
heart of him who had entered, all unperceived $ she rested, soothed and comforted by the strong 
by the weeping girl. A light touch was upon ^ hold which he kept, as if he would never again 
her shoulder, but though she felt it in the thrill < let her part from.him. “Yes, I know you better 
which ran through her frame, she did not move {than you know yourself. Once I thought you 
nor speak. That touch lingered a moment, and ^ frivolous and heartless, but I have learned you 
then a voice, so musical in its low tenderness, $ better. I understand the worth of my treasure, 
•aid, “Agnes!” She raised herself at the sound, $ and shall know how to value it.” “Then what I 
unfamiliar from those lips, and met the sym-^ am not, you must help me to become.” “We will 
pithy that looked down from the deep, mild % help each other in all that is right,” and the 
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joang man impressed a tender kiss on the fair, 
pale forehead, upon which the moonbeams rested 
like a halo, giving a saintly glory to the face yet 
suffused with tears. 

The years that followed that betrothal were 
years of quiet joy and peaoe. If Agnes, some¬ 


times in the midst of outward blessings, found 
her old waywardness returning, the steadfast¬ 
ness of her husband brought her back to serenity 
again, while she lit up with beauty the gravity 
of his nature, as the sunbeams do the strength 
and sternness of the hills. 


CUESE HIM NOT. 

ST «SNNT A. STONS. 


Tbs, I know this world of been!y 
I* a weary world to me; 

Life has loet its early brightness, 
Only gloom mine eyes can see; 
Joy has fled our humble cot, 

He is fhlse—yet curse him not. 

I hare worshiped him so wildly, 

Oh, I cannot waken now; 

Lore and hope are still entwining 
Garlands for my 'wtldered brow; 
Music notes are sounding free 
O’er the land and o’er the sea. 

I was but a child in feeling, 

And I gave him all my heart; 

Ob, I thought that 1 wdl dreaming 
When he told ms we most part. 
Time has passed—too well I kaow 
Dreams and life together flow. 

I was wont to bend above him 
Till my ringlets swept his brow, 
He was proud, and I was child-like, 
Oh, I cannot blame him now; 
More than human, half divine, 
How could love like his be mine! 

Onoe I dreamed he was an angel 

From the bowers of light above, 
And I trembled as he told ms 
Of his deep and changeless love. 
Ahl how strangely visions fade, 
Now in dost my hopes are laid. 

Often in the early twilight, 

As I sit and muse alone, 

With fond memory’s gentle magic, 


j 


That strong arm is round me thrown; 
Then I weep to think no more 
Lore shall glad me as of yore. 

Had I been of haughtier nature, 

I might still have kept his heart. 

For he said I was too wayward 
In his life to bear a part; 

And I know while woeping wild 
That he alwaye called me w child.” 

Tes, I know that I am dying: 

Ere the Spriug tide’s balmy breath 
Comee to bless the world with beauty. 
Cold will be my heart in death; 
Shadows hover o’er my brow, 

What has earth to tempt me now? 

Curse him not, for oh! ’tie better 
That this form should pass away, 
That my memory should be blotted 
From the world so bright and gay; 

I have loved—my heart ie broken, 

Fatal words those lips have spoken. 

Lay me where the fragrant bloesoms 
Will be scattered o’er my bed, 

Where the lilies and the rosea 
Will be clustered round my head; 

Oh, ’twas there I used to meet him. 
Springing o’er the flowers to greet him. 

Now my dream has surely faded, 

And a weight is in my breast, 

Lay me ’neath the mossy covering; 

For my weary heart must reel; 

Let him come to that sweet spot, 

Let him come, but curse him not. 


“HOPE LAUGHS FORTH TO-NIGHT/' 

IT HSL1M ATJQUSTA BROWNS. 


Os I Hope laughs forth tonight, mother, 
And gleefnlnees is here 
With eyes so sparkling, bright, mother, 
To drive away old Care. 

There’s no more grief within oar hearts. 
Our songs are light and gay, 

And full of gushing melody, 

Now Sorrow’s gone away. 

The earth around looks glad, mother, 
And clear and bright the sky; 

Oh! why should we be sad, mother, 

Or wherefore should wo sight 


Oh! wherefore should earth’s sorrows move. 
Or why should shadows fall, 

Since Heaven hangs so bright above, 

And God is over all! 

Then let otir hearts be light, mother, 

Let Hope our bosoms cheer, 

Went all be glad tonight mother, 

And wipe away the tear. 

We'll chant in gushing melodise 
The songs we used to love, 

And tune our harps to sing the praise 
Of Him who rules above. 
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MY MOTHER; 

OR, EXTRACTS FROM A FASRIONABB WOMAN’S DIARY.^ 


BT MBS. M. ▲. DINlSOlf. 


July lOfA. 

Huu handed me a letter. It is in my 
aether* * cramped, old-fashioned hand. She 
Mill be here the first of next week. 

*Tia very foolish to think so, I know—rbut 
then those fashionable Hamiltons will be here. 
Mm. Hamilton dresses with such taste, and 
mother will wear that old, old silk. I almost 
wish she had decided to oome the week after— 
TU write and ask her if she can put it off as 
well as not. 

My wretchedness is unspeakable—a world of 
misery has fallen upon me like a cloud. I am 
steeped in sorrow to the very lips. 

Oh! my mother! my mother 1 

Life is alternately light and shade, they tell 
me. Alas! my life is all shadow, and I seem 
creeping slowly down its long vista, a reproach 
to myself and a trouble to those I lore. 

My mother is dead. And I—oh! heartless! 
sent her 6uch a letter! Everything is black, 
blank around me. My heart sinks—oh! that I 
too could die! 

The splendors by which I am surrounded 
mock me cruelly. The burden on my conscience 
tells me I hare neglected her—that I hare been 
ashamed of her dear, hard-working hands, her 
homeliness, her want of knowledge pertaining 
to this heartless world. 

How carefully she brought me up, my widowed 
mother, with her slender means! How she de¬ 
nied herself comforts that she might minister to 
my little wants! How proud she was of what 
they called my beauty! It is faded now. And 
I—to think of her slender wardrobe, her close 
Quaker caps, her unpolished language, her old- 
fashioned ways! May God forgive me! ’Tis 
the only heartfelt prayer I have breathed since 
the days of my childhood. 

AH is blank. The house seems like a vast 
tomb. Its splendor wearies me. Oh! could I 
bat fall on my mother’s bosom once more, and 
breathe ont my sorrow and my penitence there! 
Oh! that I could see her smile again—wind my 
arms abont her neck, feel her warm embrace. 

Mother! word that I have abused, maternal 
heart that I have forsaken, wounded, now for¬ 
ever at rest in the grave. 


On the llfA. 

I have seen my mother. Not soon shall I 
forget that meek, white face, and the lips, so 
mute!—the gentle lips, always ready to bless 
me. The eyes were dim that saw nought but 
perfection in me. 

I have been to the little oottage where I was 
born. Doubly dear seemed every part of that 
old house. The floor in the wide kitchen was 
white and sanded jnst the same as when I was 
last there. But over opposite in the pleasant 
parlor she lies placidly. 

Dreary sight! They wonder at my excess of 
grief. They would not, knew they my self-re¬ 
proaches, the crushing weight upon my spirit. 
As I stood by that coffin, I heard again the 
"God bless my daughter.” It was murmured 
through smiles and tears on the morning of my 
wedding day. I remember the Bad forebodings 
which sometimes sank in whispers in my heart 
when the rioh stranger sought the favorite child, 
my wayward self. How she implored me to be 
humble! to bear my exaltation meekly. Can it 
be that she will never speak to me again? So 
white that brow, so stony, so cold! 

On the ISth. 

They have laid her away. They have buried 
my living heart with her. It was in a storm. 
The rain dripped from the windows, the turf 
was soaked with water. The little, white church, 
where she has led me so often by the hand, 
looked grey through the mist. The very birds 
ohirped mournfully under their wet roof leaves. 
Black, and oh! so fearful, the grave yawned at 
my feet. Terrible! I thought she might not be 
dead, and I laid my hand again upon her fore¬ 
head. Cold! icy cold. I shrieked aloud—I 
could not restrain my feelings. 

That dear, grey-haired minister! Servant of 
Jesus for nearly fourscore and ten years, he 
pitied me. 

Touchingly he spoke of hlr sweet resignation, 
adding that as she died as she sang, 

“ Jeeus can make a dying bad 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

He told, with unsteady voice, how tenderly she 
had spoken of her children—of me—far away, 
drowned in the pleasures of wealth. 
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time’s hovs-olabs. 


I sobbed aloud. 

Nor could I look as they lowered the coffin. I 
shut my eyes, and for a moment felt as if I never 
oared to open them again. 

When I looked up, ten thousand prismatic 
hues flashed upon my sight. The sun had burst 
from the thick clouds; and every round jewel of 
the rain caught a tint of beauty from his glowing 
rays. 

“And there shall be no night there; and they 
need no candle, neither the light of the sun; for 
the Lord God giveth them light; and they shall 
reign forever and ever.” 

Thus said the grey-haired man. Every word 
sank into my soul, and I drank in their inspira¬ 
tion. My mother was then an angel in heaven, 
glorious! radiant! 

Heaven never seemed so near to me before. 
It was but for a moment. 

The earth rattled upon her grave. The clouds 
grew gloomy and drifted together. A quick, 
heavy shower set the leaves to trembling. The 
branches swung and sighed. My heart grew 
sick again. 

Must we all come to this? 

We walked slowly on through the graveled 
walks. Somebody had dropped flowers along, 
red and white, and sprayB of mignionette, and 
they lind faded there. 

The old sexton stood at the gate with his hat 
off. As I passed him, I caught the words, spoken 
softly, “God bless her.” 

The Return. 

The rain had oeased again. A flood of red 


^ sunshine bathed the little cottage. The wet jes- 
$ samine loaded the air with its perftime. It 
$ seemed, for the moment, as if everything around 
n the house looked doubly beautiful. The dark 
* back-ground of clouds, not yet broken, was the 
\ only thing in unison with the sadness of our 
s spirits. 

$ She was not there! We saw the top of the old 
$ chair in which she always sat at the west win¬ 
dow. 

j Within—oh! how desolate! There was the 
^ little, low, rocking-chair by the corner; a stand 
< by its side, on which lay the family Bible; and 
{there too, lying sadly, as if conscious that their 
\ work was done, my mother's old spectaoles were 
S folded on the green-baize cover. I bent over 
\ and lifted her little work-basket. Everything 
| was in order—the work all arranged—her little 
\ book of “Daily Food” in its accustomed nook. 

I I took it from thence and laid it in my bosom. 
God helping me, I will rend it as she did. 

We sat down to supper, but could not talk, 
t At every turn our eyes met something that called 
\ up tears and sighs afresh. Here, her choiee 
j; flowers, her favorite geranium just bursting into 
\ blossom. There a little porcelain vase, in which 
\ she bad kept her pennies for the church colleo- 
\ tion. 

i Hard indeed it seemed to realize how far she 
s slept beneath our feet. 

\ Can I forget this sorrow ? Shall I plunge into 
l the follies of fashion again? 

I God forbid! 


TIME'S HOUR-GLASS. 


BT LILIAS MAT. 


Rost youth, la morn v s glad prime, 

Hears a joyous, sweet-toned chime, 

As, through Time’s clear, crystal glass, 
Oolden grains, bright-gleaming, pass; 
Sands of gold mark all the hours, 

Tho’ they fall, unheard, on flowers; 
Dark-blue violets sweetly bloom. 

Crimson roses shed perfume; 

Gorgeous winged the moments fly, 

Tints of gold bedeck life's sky; 

Dazzled youth, amid the glow 
Heeds not tho' the life-sands flow. 

Man, amid noon's busy life, 

Hears the din of worldly strife 
As through Time's dim, half-blurred glass, 
Pebbles, mixed with Iron, pass; 

Pebbles, sounding harsb and loud, 

Full, unhoard, amid noon's crowd; 
Iron-shod the moments tread, 


Clouds of grey trail overhead; 

Working with o'er-wearied brain. 

Struggling on life's battle-plain, 

Care-worn man doth scarcely know 
Life’s dark sands unceasing flow. 

Hoary age, at even-time, 
lleareth memory’s unvoiced rhyme 
Chanting o'er the Past again 
As a sweet, remembered strain: 

Through Time's scarred and dark-stained glass 
Slowly now the life-sands psss; 

Yet uuheoid their measured fall 
On Death’s waiting, velvet pall: 

Tear-dimmed eyes, ’mid dost and gloom, 

Scarce can see the open tomb; 

Dreamy hours glide softly by, 

Twilight shadows veil the sky; 

Feeble age doth scarcely know 
Soon the last life-sands will flow. 
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JENNY AND MR. CLEAVES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-’g DIARY." 

Rozbury, Dec. 2, 1857. i “Mr. Cleaves,” he had answered, bowing 
Cousin George came out this morning from j slightly, waiting. 

Boston with his easy-going carriage, to take \ Now, when I was ronning up stairs, in faot, 
me in to see some of the beautiful streets and | when I began to open my lips to speak again, I 
picture rooms and galleries. While we were \ expected to say, “’Tis Aiisp Cabot, author of so 
yet fresh, having only driven awhile on the j and so, published in the ‘Chronicle,’ ns you re- 
Common and along a principal street, I chanced j member.” On the contrary, a merry whim seis- 
to look up and saw the letters, “Saturday Morn- <ing me, I said, “And guess who 1 am. I’m a 
ing Chronicle office.” j writer. I’ve written for you—within the last 

“Stop!” said I, dropping my hand on George’s * year—within the last month—guess.” I was 
arm. “Here’s Mr. Cleaves’ office; I want to see j laughing at his puzzled looks. I saw that he 
him just a minute. Do you know him?” j could not bring himself to guessing clearly who 

“Not from Adam. Who is he?” j I was, because there I was before him with my 

“Editor and publisher of the ‘Saturday Morn- } queer proceeding and my laughter. It was quite 
ing Chronicle;’ a good man as ever lived, I am s enough for him to get along with these. So I 
sure. I want to see him. You just stop and let i said, with demureness suddenly gathered, “’Tis 
me run up and find him. I can find his office, % Miss Cabot, of F-.” 

after the experience I had in New York, last \ “Ah? Miss Cabot? how do you do?” shaking 
falL” b my hand heartily, laughing. “Come and Bit 

80 out I sprang; up the dusty, paper-littered | down;” and, on one side of the green-covered 
stairs I went, guided by letterings along the $ table he sat down in the arm-chair from which 
way, up to the second landing; and there I \ he had risen, on the other side I sat down in 
again found Mr. Cleaves’ sign—this time on a \ another arm-chair like it. We fell at once into 
ground-glass panel—“Saturday Morning Chroni- jj easy conversation; the new book by Curtis lying 
cle office.” I tapped, and immediately the door > on the table between us, helping to start us. 
was opened by a bright-eyed little fellow with | By-and-bye, his face brightening, he said, “I 
budgets of papers under his arms and on his > wonder I didn’t guess it was you; for you are 
arms. Upon my inquiries for Mr. Cleaves, he ? exactly like your writings. I might have ex- 
opened the door wide by setting his shoulder < pected you to look just so, and appear just so. 
against it, and said in a pleasant voice, “Mr. $ But I thought of Mrs. Fales, a friend of yours, 
Cleaves, a lady.” \ as she wrote me one time. She has written for 

Mr. Cleaves looked up from his writing, rose s my paper; I thought of her.” 
slowly, advanced slowly, looking inquiringly* “Oh, no,” replied I, gravely, “Mrs. Fales 
into my face. We met in the middle of the 5 is handsome. She’s a very handsome woman; 
room. \ we’re not in the least alike in our persons or 

“Is it Mr. Cleaves?” I asked. For one of our s appearance.” I said it with the painful oon- 
neigbbors, who used to see the “Chronicle” ten i sciousneBS of ugliness, the painful longing for 
or fifteen years ago, had told me that Mr. Cleaves \ beauty I have felt now and then in my life, but 
was then the publisher, and I expected, on this | not often; I am generally content—content, that 
account, as well as on account of the ripe, ele- \ is, with the face God has given me, but filled 
g&nt and manly conservatism which give smooth- \ with craving for a beautiful spirit within that 
iags and dignity to all his complaints of abuses, l shall beautify and sanctify, all my inward and 
all his pleas for reform, to see a man away along \ outward life, making me even lovely to look 
in the years, a man with a pale face and many < upon. 

white hairs, whereas the man before me could* “I must go,” said I, rising. “My cousin is 
not be more than twenty-eight or thirty. But j at the door waiting.” 

he was old enough to be snugly married, I in-j “ I am sorry to have you go,” replied he, 
stantaneously reflected, and if a man is snugly > accompanying me with slow steps toward the 
married before I present myself to him, this is | door of the room, pausing at the door with his 
all I ask of him. > hand on the knob. “I am pleased to have met 
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you: I wish you weren’t obliged to be in suoh | 

haste; you are staying-” $ 

44 Out in Roxbury, on B-street.” !: 

44 On B-street? At - ” | 

44 At my cousin, Robert Hall’s.” \ 

“That is lucky! my own immediate neighbor- 5 
hood! I know Mr. Hall and his wife intimately. $ 
How long, let me ask, will you remain ?” $ 

“A few days; perhaps a week.” $ 

44 That is pleasant! I’ll see you again then! ^ 
We’ll be in at once.” £ 

He went down with me and helped me into $ 
the carriage. I asked cousin George if I had $ 
made him cross, staying; his answer was his \ 
ever pleasant-sounding laugh, as he bowed to jj 
Mr Cleaves and started his horse up. $ 

44 So that was Mr. Cleaves?” he said, playing \ 
his whip about his horse’s side. | 

44 Yes; isn’t he a fine-looking man? Did you s 
ever see him before?” { 

44 No; he lives out in Roxbury close by Robert’s * 
though. He has one of the finest places out there; \ 
one of the best graperies. They had some of his \ 
grapes at Robert’s one Sunday when I was out $ 
there in the fall. His wife sent them in to Har- \ 
riet.” \ 

“He is married then?” | 

44 Yes; he’s got children; a girl of Het’s age, I s 
should think.” > 

44 That is good! I’m glad he is married! I \ 
have always supposed he was, he has been in $ 
the 4 Chronicle’ so long. But he isn’t so old as $ 
I expected; and something in his appearance— $ 
1 don’t know what it was—made me afraid before $ 
I came away that he wasn’t. I’m glad!” \ 

“Ha!” laughed George, in his quick, explo-s 

sive way. George is an “old bach,” or, this is £ 
what we all call him. He is thirty-seven. I $ 
know,” he added, “all about how you feel. J; 
You’re my cousin; perhaps we’re alike in some s 
things. At any rate, you’ve turned the first $ 
corner; and of course, you know as well as I, J 
that some women at that age manage and work $ 
so—so outrageously hard to get married, as to $ 
put a sort of disgrace on all the rest. We who $ 
are out of the noose and so supposed to be in \ 
the market, as the women say of each other, aro J 
shy of them, of most of them. Oh! these dressed * 
out, minced up, self-conscious, vain, proud, hus- 5 
band-catchers, with their eyes on every old bach \ 
and widower that comes near, how I hate ’em! < 
1 won’t go near enough, if I can help it, to touch \ 
one of ’em with a pitch-fork!” 5 

(In passing, uncle Wingate, George’s father, j 
is a farmer, close by the old homestead up on 5 

the hills at F-.) j 

“I know exactly how you feel,” he added, > 


after a pause. 44 I’ve thought a hundred times— 
a hundred! I've thought ten thousand times, 
that it’s the only disagreeable thing, perhaps, 
about being unmarried, this forever recurring 
bother about marketable women. If these women 
only knew how ridionlous they make themselves, 
with never one natural look or action! I tell 
you, Jen, it makes me mad enough to swear!” 

44 Oh, now, cousin George, you distress me!” 
I cried out. 

44 You? why should I? it is nothing to you?” 

“But I'm always worried for fear some old 
bachelor, or some widower will suspect me of 
manoeuvring, of trying to get him, if I make one 
single friendly advance toward him, in the way 
of conversation, or in the way of anything, as I 
would do so composedly, and with so much real 
pleasure, both to myself and him, if he were 
married, or irrevocably engnged, or were monk 
of some anti-Benedictino order.” 

44 Oho! don’t you be troubled! You haven’t 
the air, or look, or make of the husband-hun¬ 
ters.” 

“So you think. You don’t Buspect me because 
you know all about me; but you suspect others 
whose sentiments you don’t know as well Per¬ 
haps others who don’t know my sentiments sus¬ 
pect me; and, as true as I live, cousin George, 
I’d rather they would.” 

“Come! here you are at the square, with tears 
in your eyes blinding them to all the beauty.” 

“I don’t care for beauty or anything when 
it comes to this!” I replied, wiping my eyes 
stoutly, making, however, stout exertions to 
bring mj'self up out of my trouble. 44 1 am as 
glad as I can be, at any rate, that Mr. Cleaves 
is married. Now I can let him see that I like 
him, like to talk with him, and still feel easy 
about it.” 

“Yes, that you can. Now see if this isn’t a 
pretty place.” 

We had a delightful day. Going about at 
sight-seeing with a heavy-spirited man or woman, 
or a super-energetic man or woman, drags me 
down. But good, large, genial cousin George! if 
my hand lay on his arm, or my arm but touched 
his, or I looked into his face, or heard his voice, 
all my soul rested as if upon down. I—perhaps 
I would be saved half the wear and tear I get, 
and shall get in life, wedded to a man like my 
cousin George. Only cousin George isn’t always 
downy. This morning, for instance, before start¬ 
ing, when Robert and a neighbor were standing 
by to see how he would adjust a troublesome 
joint in the harness, he gave his thumb a hurt, 
and then, snapping it, he said with roundest 
vexatioD, “ Deuce take it!” My chamber window 
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via let down a little. I saw and heard through 
the thin muslin curtain. A quick flash it was; 
it was over, he was laughing in a minute; but 
if 1 had a husband who would alwnys be angry 
like that, whenever harness, or horse, or child, 
or anything went wrong on his hands, I fear I 
would often look back on these ealm days of my 
single blessedness, which, if they are sultry 
■emetimes, have no quick, uncertain lighting in 
then, or rumbling, or explosive thunder. Wella- 
day! I remember what poor Southey said, “My 
notions about life are much the same as they are 
about traveling—there is a good deal of amuse* 
ment on the road; but, after all, one wants to be 
at rest.” Perhaps the poorest creature feels this 
want no oftener, or more deeply, than the pros¬ 
perous, so-called, the famous, so-called. 

Thursday, the 8 rd. 

I ran up stairs the moment we reached home, 
to lay off “the dust of travel.” When I went 
down, George was standing close to Robert and 
Harriet, and they were all talking eagerly. 

“Mum!” said George, to the others, the mo¬ 
ment he saw me at the foot of the stairs. “Re¬ 
member, Harriet, mum is the word! remember 
now!” 

They assented with quick nods, and then we 
went in to dinner. When we spoke of Mr. 
Cleaves, Robert praised him, saying, “He’s one 
of your whole men. He sees all sides and knows 
what he is doing.” 

“And his wife?” inquired I. 

“ Mrs. Cleaves is a fine woman. Have some 
butter, Harriet? You’ll like her. We see them 
very often; oftener than we do any other neigh¬ 
bors. I'll go and bring them in this very even¬ 
ing.” 

Bat they came before we left the table. Robert 
and Harriet both went to meet them, and brought 
them in to sit with us “at the walnuts and the 
wine.” 

Mr. Cleaves sat by me. I believe he sat by 
me nearly all the evening; for Mrs. Cleaves and 
Harriet hunted up the magazines in quest of 
certain fashion-plates, that they might know 
better how to make a sock for one of the chil¬ 
dren, an apron for another, a bib for another; 
aad George and Robert, both of whom are con¬ 
nected with the railroads, Robert as president 
of one, George as agent of another, talked over 
“managements,” as they always are interested 
!b doing; and Robert got out some of his papers 
and accounts. I think we all bad a comfortable, 
contented evening. As for mi, it seemed to me 
ss Mr. Cleaves talked, that be opened new and 
pleasant paths for me into life, on all sides. I 
saw what beauties and delights were in them, 
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* and longed so to walk in them! I believe that 
\ I will walk in them some day, when I am fit to 
> enter, and that then I will know how.divinely 
\ fair and serviceable an author’s, anybody's days 
| may be here on earth, if, here on earth, in the 
t midst of the din and the dust, one will diligently 
? and with a religious, resolute conscience, take 
s oneself away from what is sordid and low, and 
\ keep oneself close by what is ennobling and high. 

* The 8 th. 

$ The next morning, while I sat writing in my 
j; chamber, I saw him coming up the walk with a 
s basket in his hand. If it had been any other in 
$ the world whom I had met twice only, I should 
$ have sat silently behind my curtain to see with 
\ what energy and grace he approached. As it 
{ was, the old mirth of the day before, oaught me, 
$ and I said, just loud enough to be heard through 
| the slightly raised window, “Bon jour!” 

;> “Ha!” starting, lifting his head; “bon jour! 

^ come down.” 

$ He brought books, one from Mrs. Cleaves for 
$ Harriet, one from himself for me; brought hot- 
fhous® flowers, a big bunch for Harriet, “from 
Mrs. Cleaves,” said he, presenting them; “and 
here are some for you,” presenting me a little 
bunch, very beautifol, very beautifully arranged. 
$ “Keep them,” said he, as I held them. “Carry 
| them away with you when you go, and keep them 

* till they are all dried up, and afterward. Re- 
$ member.” 

\ I laughingly promised; and, breaking a little 
$ flowering spray out of a bouquet on the mantle- 
| piece, I bade him keep that after it had all dried 
| up. 

? “Yes,” he said. 

I He came with plans from Mrs. Cleaves, he 
| said, speaking to Harriet and Robert. He comes 
every day with plans, or to hear what our plans 
are; and so every day. 

Wednesday, the 9th. 

“Jen,” I heard George calling out at the foot 
l of the stairs. “Jenny, come down here, I want 
\ to tell you something.” 

$ He turned into the parlor when he saw me 
coming. When he saw me at the door, he met 
£ me with his large, friendly hand outstretched. 
$ He was alone. “I thought I would ride out 
this morning. I want to tell you something. 
$ Harriet and I both think you ought to know. 
^ I'm almost afraid to tell you. We’ve been as 
i wicked as possible; we’re afraid you won’t like 
\ it.” 

£ “Perhaps I shall. I fear I am not a little 
\ wicked myself. What is it ?” 
s “Mr. Cleaves isn’t married; he’s no more mar- 
$ ried than I am.” 
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“Then I am angry! I am as angry as I can 
be! for 1 have told him that I like him! I have 
told Mrs. Cleaves—who, pray, is this Mrs. 
Cleaves then?” 

“His brother’s wife. That is his brother’s 
place; he just spends his summers, and now and 
then a week, or a few weeks, as he is doing now, 
out here at their house.” 

“Well, I told Mrs. Cleaves that I like him! 
that I like him very much indeed! Mercy on 
us!” for I was horrified as one recollection came 
crowding alter another. “I told him no longer 
ago than last evening, when we three—he, Mrs. 
Cleaves and I—were sitting here together, that 
his conservatism, humane and just toward all 
sides, collected, reasonable, philosophical and 
olear, at all times, upon all questions, quieted 
me—only think, George!—soothed me—think 
of that!—whenever I met it upon a disturbing 
topic; was what I, who am prone to over-fear¬ 
ing, over-hoping, over-working, and all manner 


* “It was too bad, darling!” and took me into bar 
s long, beautiful arms. “It was too bad! and I, 
jj as a woman, knew it was all the time. But 
\ George wouldn’t listen to me. He always made 
^ me do just as he pleased at home, you remember; 
s and I, some way, couldn’t resist him now, espe- 
\ cially as Robert thought it well enough, under 
\ the circumstances. George said there was nothing 
\ else that would make things go on right between 
J you and—and Mr. Cleaves, whom we all like «o 
s much, and wanted you to like. He said you 
$ would be flying off, or you would just be an odd, 
v silent thing—this is what he said, dear—every 
s time Mr. Cleaves came in, if we didn’t do some 
$ such thing to deceive you, and this is why we 
$ did it. I am sorry; I have b^en sorry all along 
s that I consented; but you will forgive us?” 

$ Yes, l said, but I must go, that day, with 
s George, in to Miss Perkins’. And then her tears, 
s which had been all the time straggling, came 
^ forth a stream. Mine, which also had been 


of tension, and many others like me, here on the 
wrong-headed earth, where there is so much to 
disturb one, need. I told him that I had a long 
time seen and felt this in his writings; that now 
I knew him personally, and had him for my 
friend, I was glad of the quality, os proud of it 
as if he were my own brother! It was very 
much like this, what I told him—for 1 felt how 
good he is, and what good he does me—and I 
am ashamed! He will know some time that I 
thought he was married; but I am ashamed! 
and I will not see him once more! In every 
note Miss Perkins has sent out to me, she has 
begged me to come in and go to Salem with her. 
I will go in with you this very day; I ought to 
have gone before.” 

George—bless his calm, sincere face and voice! 
—said quietly, without minding my storm, “I’ve 
been thinking I should like to marry Miss Per¬ 
kins, if she’s any like you, if this is what makes 
you like her so well, if she’ll have me. Will she, 
think, if I offer?” 

“Likely as not,” I told him, instantaneously 
pleased, instantaneously losing sight of my vexa¬ 
tion. “Likely as not she would. She’s a little, 
blue, shivering, cold thing; she needs just such 
a husband as you are to make her life warmer. 
Oh! but I forget! I must go and find Harriet.” 

Whistling softly, composedly—although I 
believe he made the composure this time—he 
opened the door for me, and saw me go. 

Harriet had hid herself in the nursery. When 
I looked in, she crowded herself back into a cor¬ 
ner, waiting there, watching me, with air half 
laughing, half deprecating; but, at last, with air 
wholly deprecating, she came forward, saying, 


struggling, came; and we wept like two children. 
Then we kissed each other with hot kisses, as 
Harriet said, “Now all was spoiled—now I 
would never forgive them; she saw plainly that 
I never would. If she had only held out, in the 
first place, in what she knew to be right; but 
now all was spoiled!” 

In vain I assured her that I loved them as 
much as ever, more than evert the assurance was 
in vain, because, after 1 had made and repeated it, 
I adhered still to my determination about going. 
I got my release, at last, only by showing her that 
it could not fail of being a thousand times worn# 
for all concerned, if I remained; for if I remained, 
and again met Mr. Cleaves there, I should appall 
him and them all by my counter-impudence and 
fierceness. We laughed at this, then we sighed. 
Harriet called it “a bad business,” but acqui¬ 
esced. She would rather I would go than stay 
and give myself and him that pain, she said; for 
I, as well as he, would feel better if I went, leaw- 
ing the peace of those few pleasent days un¬ 
broken. 

Yes, I said, begging her pardon for the pain I 
was giving her. I would come again, I told her, 
whenever she could write to me that Mr. Cleaves 
was traveling up the Nile, or the Senegal, or any 
of their branches. Again she laughed, then 
again she sighed, and her tears rose. When the 
time came, and I was about to enter the carriage, 
she held me, with streaming tears, and said, “I 
shall never forgive myself! It was a wicked, 
cruel lie, and I shall never forgive myselft 
George, I don’t see how you can be so comfort¬ 
able about it;” be was cemposedly buckling a 
rein, “for it was a false, cruel thing. If Jenny 
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hsdn’t the kindest disposition in the world, she ? 44 Ho! and was that sure to be an excellent 

vonld despise us always after this. I shall | quality ?” he asked. 

despise myself, dear/’ turning again to me, \ 44 Yes/’I replied, 44 with a husband like him; 

“whenever I think of it. Whenever you think $ one who would not try to rule her, but would 
ef me, you may know that 1 despise myself for j simply love, protect, provide; for the rest, leav- 
it.” i ing her to be a law unto herself.” 

“Never mind,” said I, as George was help- l 44 Yes, perhaps.” Then, after having thought 

ing me in; 44 only, never—that is, never cheat me $ a long time, he tightened his reins, sighed aloud, 
again, or lot George. I shall come again. It l long sigh, told his President to mend his pace, 
won't be long, perhaps, before he’ll be off some- { and idded, 44 After all, ’tis risky business. I’m 
where; and then you can see how I love you, < comfortable as I am. If I’m sick there’ll be 
how glad I am to come. Adieu, darling,” and S somebody to give me my doses and keep my fire 
George and I rode away. \ from going out, for money. There’ll be some- 

44 1 don’t blame you a bit l” said George, after \ body to do it for money, I guess.” The mois- 
we had rode on awhile in silence. 44 1 like what ^ ture on his lids made it a difficult thing for him 
you are doing. There are so many women and ^ to see his horse’s head. I told him he was a 
girls”—he always says 44 girls” with a slight toss \ blessed cousin George, and that if he was ever 
of his head, a slight curl of his lip, he did then— $ taken sick, even if it was at Timbuctoo, I’d go and 
“so many who are different. I like you for it. $ take care of him. His tears rolled the higher at 
If I ever get married, I hope Bhe will have an \ sight of mine. 

equal delicacy. But, as to cheating you, I don’t $ 44 Did I believe I would not have a husband to 

know as I’m much sorry.” He looked at me ^ keep me, in less than a year?” 
good-naturedly and went on, 44 1 believe I’m s “Never! my mind was made up there.” 
glad. You have had a few pleasant days and $ Talking of the liberty, the independence, the 
evenings, so has he. You’ve seen him, just as he j: freedom, the—the—the—we hardly knew what 
ie, for you have sat quietly to look and listen, s else, of single life, we came into the town to Miss 


something you couldn’t have done if you had ^ Perkins’, door, where he dropped me and rode 
known the truth. So has he seen you, just as $ hastily away, before my friend had time to follow 
you are, something you would never have given $ the servant to the door. He didn’t even stop 
him % chance to do, if you had known. Now you j; for adieus. But he sent them, and a big box of 
are going. Perhaps you will never see him j fruit and nuts^ of various and rare kinds, by 
again; perhaps you never will, or he you; but < Robert, when be came round, on his way out, 
you up there, and he down here, will remember $ that evening. Robert’s penitence was equal to 
this time as a pleasant one, and, perhaps, be s Harriet’s; ought to be greater, he said, for he 
glad you’ve had it, both of you. I am not a bit $ had his own offence and hers, into which he 
sorry. Go, President Pierce!” he meant, that his \ helped to lead her, to be sorry for. 
horse, whose name is Frank Pierce, was to go $ We shall go to Salem this afternoon, 
out of his indolent pace into a swifter. 44 You’ll $ The 18M. 

like slier this to see his 4 Chronicle’brought in ^ Now my father reads his newspapers; my 
every Saturday morning; you’ll have a good time $ mother “does her mending;” Pete is at his never- 
reeding what he says in it.” $ ending song-singing, bless him! (or if he ends 

I did not deny. I could afford to let that go as $ his song at any time, and we look up to know 
conceded, since I was so luckily escaping. If I \ what he is about, we see the top of Ins little busy 


hod been held where I must, in all likelihood > head at the seed-flask, or the water-flask, where 
meet him again, I should have threatened tem- j he eats and drinks his simple, contented meal;) 
pestuoualy to burn every number of his paper < the old cat sleeps, and yawns, and stretches out 
that came into oar house, and that the minute it \ her graceful, velvety paws, in consummate enjoy- 


eome in. $ ment on the green-covered lounge. Roses, chry- 

Th in king it silently over, afterward, as we $ santhemums, and sweet Southern violets blossom 
rode along, I was thankful to have escaped that > in the south window; I sit in my old corner near 
additional folly . It was weak, eccentric perhaps, * them—near Pete, and write, now and then stay- 


to ran away; but it would have been foolishness < ing my pen to think of one and another incident 


to stay where I would be sure to feel forced to < in my late visit at Roxbury. 1 accuse myself. 

prtHtit and defy. So, after that, I rode on $ I call myself a weak tiling. I have just been 

/NMOeably, recounting Miss Perkins’ excellences, $ sitting, I know nothing about how long, saying 

taming among the rest, her strong, energetic $ to myself, with severity, that if I cannot find, 

mill. i at whatever times, and with whatever persons, a 
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sufficient composure and dignity in a clear, self- } pleasure, is daily and nightly subjected, and 
consciousness of being no husband-hunter, so \ about which, when it brings him to hot despera* 
that I can meet the single, the seeking and the s tion, he scolds to Josephine and to no one else^ 
sought-after, with a courteousness open-browed | about which she in her turn scolds to me and to 
and friendly, then I am certainly a poor, weak, j no one else. There are enough others who suffer 
foolish thing, and deserve to be scolded like any $ the same. I dare say Mr. Cleaves is one of these, 
shy, awkward school-girl who 44 forgets her man- $ and I am glad I ran away, 
ners,” and- $ Monday, the 21*1. 

Later. $ Not one word from Harriet or George; not one 

Josey Fletcher came in without ringing, polled J outward thing to denote that 1 have ever been to 
a chair up closely to mine, threw back her hood ^ Roxbury. The 44 Chronicle” comes, but not one 
and tippet, drew off her gauntlets, took my pen \ unwonted ripple in the editorials. It is clear no 
out of my fingers, wiped it and laid it down on ^ pebble has fallen, any time along; no projecting 
the wiper, planted her feet close to mine on the £ snag, or rock, or sand-cliff anywhere frets the 
oushion, and then said, 44 Andrew is as vexed as < waters. I fear they all, alike, now they have 
he can be! He says he wishes he could be mar- $ had time to look it over, think me egotistical 
ried to-morrow, he don’t care much to whom, if $ and foolish, and throw me away. There wasn’t 
he can only be rid of this everlasting bother he s much dignity in it; that I perceive now as plainly 
has with the girls. He is plagued to death! He $ as they can. I might have been calm and noble 
likes to see young ladies collected, sincere and ^ enough to stay, to meet him when he ©atne the 
womanly; he likes them—-or would if he could n next time with serious, sinoere face; to say, 
find one who wouldn’t the moment he speaks to $ 44 Well, if I am shy, and self-conscious, and 
her, simper and lay all her sweet naturalness by. i afraid, I haven't come to it without enough 
For, Jenny, you and I both know that there are ^ to make me so. I like sensible men! like to 
sweet girls here in this place; but, somehow, they j talk with them, but 1 am more afraid to show 
aren’t like the same persons, they are ohanged S s it than I would be to face a lion, if they am 
in one moment, if Andrew comes along where $ single men, and along in years, beoause I have 
we are talking so quietly. It disappoints him. $ known single men to be so harassed and plagued, 
It is worse now, he is & young widower, than it $ and because I’m afraid they will misunderstand 
was when he was free before his marriage. They s both me and my liking.” I suppose this would 
all know that he has a home, and that he, of $ have been more dignified than running away, 
course, needs a wife, and will have one as soon as ^ They can, none of them, help thinking so. Bui 

he can suit himself, and this is what does it, 1 sup- \ it’s done now. It’s too late now to- 

pose; but isn’t it too bad. The Pearlee girls and \ The 28/A. 

Nanny Waite, especially, vex him. They are about $ “A gentleman, Miss Jane,” said Irish Mary, 

the right age for him, I suppose they think, and \ that afternoon as I wrote, opening wide the 
so, wherever he plants himself in a oompany, if it \ sitting-room door, where Pete, the old eat and 
is ever so far from them, if he takes pains to make \ I were alone. On looking round, I saw the one 
it a long way from them, pretty soon he hears s I expected to see, Mr. Cleaves. I was glad and 
the Pearlee girls’ loud laughter, or sees Nanny 5 ashamed. I had for many days been ashamed, 
Waite blushing and looking at him through her | and the shame by no meaBS fled at sight of him. 
eyebrows, close by his elbow; if he shows a girl j His face was manly and deprecatory. I think 
the commonest attentions, she seems to think he $ we, neither of us, spoke at first. We met half 
is in love with her, and is going to propose the s way across the room, held each other’s hand, 
first good chance she will give him. It makes > looked in each other’s faoe. I was ashamed 
tyim angry enough to pull his hair, and I don’t j enough to ery. I am sure that tears of sham* 
wonder; for what comfort is there for him?” s rose in my eyes. But by-and-bye we laughed; 

Now Andrew Fletcher is by no means a vain, s laughed with all our hearts, as I said, “ Waa 
conceited fellow, or a trifler. His sister is no $ there ever such a foolish thing as running off 
silly creature to get unreasonable notions into $ in that manner? twenty-eight, (or I shall be 
her head, run about and talk them over, making '< twenty-eight to-morrow,) and at that age one 
great ado over them. This is a real harassing, £ might be expected to save oneself such nbsurdi- 
stinging ordeal, to which he, without vanity or S ties by a little quiet, womanly sincerity.” 
coquetry of his own, but with marriageable age $ 44 Supposing you had tried the womanly sh»- 

and conditions of his own, with a simple intelli- $ eerily,” he inquired, with ingenuous face and 
gence and sociability of his own, a simple desire s voice, “what, may I ask, would it have led yow 
V> mingle freely with people and get and give \ to do, to say ?” 
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“I don’t know. It would hare led me to $ was under the trellis, in the hall! How I brushed 
•peak, to look and act in a manner so—so be- ^ him! with what blows and laughter! 
owning and so suitable that you oould not have > “Yes! he saw!” he said, “fie 6aw that if I 


suspected mo of being a husband-hunter, if I ^ could run away, I oould also stand and fight, 
had shown ever so much pleasure in meeting^ Yes!” 

you and in talking with you.” j The cars could not go through, that day. 

“You wrong yourself, Miss Cabot,” he replied, { North, they did not stir. South, they came to 
speaking with earnestness and very great serious- \ Concord, but came no farther. The snow came 
ness. ' down all day, save a little while at noon, as if 


“Perhaps so; I presume so. But I have heard 5 the clouds themselves were falling. There was 
so much! If I were beautiful, I would be less < not a breath of air stirring;'and so, all day, 
sensitive perhaps. But I heard a gentleman l every tree and shrubs along the river, on the 
ones, when be was ridiculing a lady’s obtrusive- ^ little round island, on the hill-sides, the hill-tops, 
ness in dress and manners, say, ‘And she’s os i u Wore ermine too dear for an earl.” 

ugly as Time!’ If she had been beautiful, there \ The solemn arms of the pines were weighed 
would have been gentle indulgence for her. I s down with it into a grand resemblance of the 
have gathered it from the writings of gentlemen, s mountain pines, forever bent by wind and storm, 
and from what I have heard them say, that a $ Chickadees came to be happy with the slorm. 
beautiful woman has many immunities which an ^ Solitary men went by with their burdens and 
ugly one has not. She may set off her charms | their looks of care, heavily wading. But the 
with all the accessories of ornament, for in- t villagers halloed cheerfully one* to another, snow- 
stance, and it is sweet and pretty in her; but if | balled one another, shoveling the paths to their 
an ugly woman does it, or tries to do it, sho jj doors, going by with light scrapers for the side- 

draws the more eyes to the ugliness which is £ walks, and a wide scraper drawn by Col. P-’a 

thus the more obvious and repulsive, so these ^ six slow, mammoth oxen, for the street. Mr. 
men say; and they say—you know what they { Cleaves was on biB feet all day, to staud before 
•ay; you have heard it more than once. Now, I s one window or another window, in the porch or 
know as well as any lady can, that I am ugly, s in the piazza, fie had never seen such a storm 
I am twenty-eight; and 1 am as sensitive as I $ with the hills and pines and graceful river banks 
eanbe!” $ surrounding him. He had never anywhere seen 

“More so, probably, in all cases than you $ the big, feathery flakes falling with such still- 
would be if you knew yourself better, knew $ ness, so veiling the landscape. He was at times 
better what your air and manners are; more so s quite wrought up with it fie was surt he would 
in this case certainly, than if yon had known me ^ remember that day while he remembered any- 
better.” $ thing. One might go a long way seeking for 

Again tears of regret and shame welled up $ the lovely, the grand, the solemn, and come baok 
into my eyes. $ without having found anything to equal that 

“I presume so,” replied I, “and I beg your $ winter day here at F-. 

pardon. I was very weak; I shall not soon for- ^ The next day was as fair as Eden. He was 

get it. I shall torn the memory and the regret $ obliged to go that day, but he bos written that 
to a wholesome penance.” J they were all day getting through, fie wrote 

He was willing; he would like to have me | leaders all day, he says, leader upon leader, be- 
make that use of it. I could have no clearer > cause he felt it; because he was strong of heart, 
sense of the need and the deserving than he had \ clear of purpose, and life was filled with bright- 
of it. ^ ness and with new hints and glorious meanings 

“Would he have refreshment! tea?” I asked. > to him. 

“No,” he thanked me, “he had something at < He is happy! He has me there now in spirit, 
the hotel before being brought over.” So we | he says; and by the joy this gives him, he 
■at and talked until a late hour, when he went $ knows what it will be when he has me in body 

baek to the hotel for the night. \ also. All hope, all desire, all life turns now 

The next morning it snowed, a regular block- | toward me. 
tde. He came over though; walked over; would ^ Bless me! he writes. He blesses God for 
vaJk, for the cake of wading onoe knee-deep in $ having kept him and me, and so made it pos- 
the mow; for tbe eake of getting his borrowed $ sible for this great blessing to come to us. He 
for over-coat so filled and covered with snow, as $ will be up again in two weelp, he wrote. He 
to make a polar bear of him. What a stamping, $ will write so often that—ye^j I see how often he 
^ brushing* nod shaking of ooat and cap there > will write. 
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And now every day, when the mail comes, g chair—so, at# revoir f bat, dearest reader, mu 
comes Frank and lays a letter inside our sitting- s revoir. 

room door, looks up and says, “From Boston, $ Yes! my dearest and Jbest reader must ex- 
Miss Jane.” s pcct me to hurry with my at# revoir* as I do 

One, so brought, is here now. He is in the > now, when—at# revoir , best reader. 


MOONLIGHT. 

BT NARCILLA M. BIRRS. 


Who can gather np the brightnees 
Of the moonlight, a* it play* 

With such living, airy lightness, 

Like the dancing of the fays? 

Now, with witching grace, coquetting 
With the pure white clouds above, 

Till they, almost half regretting, 

Sweetly blush with timid love. 
Beautiful in midnight splendor, 

Bringing visions dreamy, tender, 

Is the moonlight on the clouds. 

Now upon the waters, glancing 
Where the swiftest ripples whirl, 

And the Naiads, lightly dancing, 

Wear their richest robes of pearl— 
Jeweled robes, whoso varied sparkling, 
Shames earth’s high wrought diadems, 
While the eddies’ shadowy darkling 
Add new lustre to the gems. 

Minstrel winds make soft, entrancing 
Music, for the sweet nymphs dancing 
With the moonlight on the waves. 


Soft its touch, tall of careering, 

On the leaves that tremble much— 
Tremble with excess of blessing 
At that gentle, thrilling touch. 

Is it strange that lovers listen 
With wild joy to ardent vows, 

When the softening love-rays glistew 
On the overhanging boughs? 

Rare love-teacher, from time olden, 
Teaching yonng hearts lessons golden, 
Is the moonlight 'mong the leaves. 

Gentle fairies from their bowers 
Slyly creep, cheered by its smile, 
Giving their protegee flowers 
Purest gems of dew the while; 

Till the forest, upland, meadow, 

Show rich traces of their care, 

E’en the leaves the treos o’ershadow 
Gleam with Jewels, quaint and rare. 
While our souls such beauties gather. 
Bless the loving, watchful Father 
For the moonlight penciling*. 


THE ROSE AND THE BEE. 

BT EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Beside the southern garden wall, 

Where shone the sun the whole day long, 
And where the birds of Spring were wont 
To sing their first glad vernal song, 

A rose-bud, op’uing modestly, 

Its dai^ask petals half revealed. 

And coyly wooed the wanton bree*e 
To taste the charms that were concealed. 


More beautiful and yet more bold 
The rose grew in the sun’s warm rays; 
The garden flowers proclaimed her queen, 
And offered fealty and praise. 

Right regal was their chosen queen— 

A fairer you may ne’er behold, 

Though decked with costly diadem, 

And garnished o'er with virgin gold. 


A knightly bee on golden wing 
Disporting free from flower to flower— 
Now flaanting gnyly in the sun, 

Now reveling in honeyed bower— 


V 


Beheld the queenly rose that grew 
Beside the wall in regal pride, 

And whispered, “ She is fairer far 
Than aught for which boe ever sighed. 

“ Snch royal grandeur In her mien! 

Such grace in every flowing line I 
A gem that's worthy of a king—. 

God help me, but she shall be mine." 
With courtly flattery and praise 
Her half reluctant ear he plied. 

And talked of happiness and love 
Until she closed her eyes and sighed. 

Bo well his ready tongue portrayed 
Love's more than sublunary bliss, 

She yielded, half afraid, and gave 
•The wanton bee Love's nectar kiss. 
Then with a mighty gysh that threw 
Reserve and haughtiness aside 
Bhe clasped him to her heart—but he, 
Tbs lugrats! stung her till slie died I 
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BT A FEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


“Wxix, this is comfortable!” exclaimed Harry 
Wyndham, throwing himself into the large, easy- 
chair before the glowing grate. “I haven’t seen 
inch a fire for three years. It does a man good 
to go from home once in awhile, to know how he 
is appreciated. You feel quite proud of your 
handsome brother, eh, sis?” 

“Pshaw, Harry. Going abroad has not cured 
* von of your vanity. But Jane,” she added, 
turning to a young woman who sat sewing in 
the corner, “bring some more coal: and, Jane, 
do get my work-box as you come down stairs. 
It is awfully stupid here with nothing to do.” 

44 ’thank you, Carrie, for the compliment: but 
who is Jane? I have surely seen her before.” 

•‘Don’t you know Jane Weston?” 

“What! eousin Jenny! Is it possible! So 
she is exalted to the rank of an upper servant 
in her uncle’s family. A sort of maid of oil 
work.” 

“Harry! I don’t ask Jane to do what I would 
not do myself.” 

“Ah, let me see, coal is apt to soil delicate 
fingers. I suppose Jenny does not play on the 
piano, and is not invited into the parlor. Per¬ 
haps my memory is at fault, but I believe her 
father was a wealthy lawyer, while ours was a 
poor cabin boy, who made his fortune by-” 

Carrie’s face crimsoned, and she was about 
leaving the room in indignant astonishment, 
when Jane returned with the coal and box. 

“Excuse me, Jenny,” said Harry, taking them 
from her. “Excuse me for not knowing you, 
bat three years make great changes. I am 
sorry, however, that you still think me sueh a 
scape-grace, that you have not spoken to me 
since I came.” Here Harry playfully put his 
arm around her, and kissed her cheek. 

The tears rose to her eyes, and her voice trem¬ 
bled as she endeavored to answer, but Harry 
continued, 

“I am very sorry to see this, Jenny. I heard 
of your father's misfortunes and death, but I did 
not imagine that you would be treated thus in 
this family.” 

“Don’t say anything, please, Harry; you can 
do nothing to help me.” 

“Why bare you remained here? Jenny, yon 
jfr ayo j, OTT most have borne a great deal ~ 


You 


used to be a fine musician. It would have been 
better-” 

“Yes, Harry,” she answered, interrupting 
him, “I should have gone long ago but for little 
Effie. She clung to me and seems to depend on 
me more than any one else.” 

“Bless you, Jenny, for your kindness fo her,” 
said the really affectionate brother, “the poor 
child has not had too much sympathy since I 
left.” 

Here the ringing of the door bell announced 
the entrance of visitors, and Jane hastily re¬ 
treated. * 

When Harry next saw her she was patiently 
standing by the table, ironing a delicate ruffle 
of his own. He had often wondered who fluted 
these so beautifully, but he had yet to learn how 
necessary Jane was in household affairs. 

“You shall not do this for me,* said he, 
attempting to withdraw it from her hand. 

“Suppose I say it gives me pleasure to work 
for you,” she answered, with a gentle smile. 

“In that case, I shall say I do not deserve 
such kindness. But, Jenny, it provokes me to 
see you take everything so meekly. If yon 
would just speak out boldly, and tell them you 
would not bear it, they would not dare to treat 
you so. I am astonished that my father can 
suffer bis sister’s child to become a menial in 
his house.” 

Jane laid her hand on his arm, and replied, 
very gently, “Come with me, Harry; I havo 
something to show you.” 

He followed her up stairs, and she stopped at 
the door of a small room which she softly opened. 
On a low bed near the fire, lay a feeble, sickly 
child, whose wan face was even more pale and 
worn than he had ever seen it. One thin hand 
was under her cheek, while the other was thrown 
over the pillow. She was asleep. 

“Harry, I think Effie is sinking, no one seems 
to notice it bd^* myself. She has seemed to care 
for nothing for several days, and has hardly 
tasted food.” * * 

“Dr. Gordon must come and see her He is 
to be here to-night, and I will ask him to come 
up.” 

Harry watched Jane as she moved noiselessly 
about the room, putting everything in its place, 
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and preparing something to tempt the child’s 
delicate appetite, and thought how little the 
world knew of the beautiful life of patient good¬ 
ness in that upper room, of the scenes of gentle 
kindness and unwearying devotedness daily 
enacted around the bedside of that little suf¬ 
ferer. Effie had long been hopelessly deformed, 
and her lower limbs were shrunken and wasted. 
Acute pain often kept her moaning hour after 
hour. Jane was for days the only one near her. 
In fact the child would seldom let Jane leave 
her, and no one seemed to think that anything 
oould be done for her; so, in time, all became 
accustomed to her illness, and it was deemed 
hardly worth while to inquire about her. Her 
mother was dead, and her father believed that 
in asking Dr. Gordon to come round sometimes 
and see her, he was performing all a parent’s 
duty, and could do no more. Carrie complained 
that a sick-room made her headache, and in con¬ 
sequence seldom honored it by her presence. 

Harry was really affectionate and kind, and 
had often brought a smile to the pale, little face, 
that nothing else could. But with Jane’s arrival, 
there had come peace and happiness to the 
child’s heart, that had never before found place 
there. Jane felt that her mission on earth, 
though through sorrow and tears, was one of 
the deepest and purest joy. 

That evening, the parlors resounded with 
laughter and song. Harry came up once or 
twice to see Effie, and, finding her quiet, went 
back again to the parlor. In the course of the 
evening, Dr. Gordon asked Carrie for a song, 
which she told him she had forgotten. 

“Why, Jenny can sing that,” exclaimed 
Harry. 

“Who is Jenny, if Tmay ask?” inquired the 
doctor. 

“Ob! a cousin of ours, who nurses Effie.” 

“A cousin! I did not know-” 

“Certainly not,” interrupted Carrie, “few 
know Jane, because she will never come into 
the parlor.” 

“She is very retiring indeed,” said Harry, 
significantly. “I will go and see if I cannot 
persuade her, for one night, to overcome this 
reluctance to society.” 

Carrie bit her lip with mortification, and 
rapidly passed her fingers over the keys of the 
instrument, to preclude any further conversa¬ 
tion. 

In a few moments, a servant came in with a 
message from Harry, that the doctor would 
please walk up stairs. 

“Horry was always so ridiculous about some 
things,” said Carrie, turning to a young man 


who leaned over her chair, and looked down 
languidly into her face. 

A shaded lamp was burning in Effie’s room, 
and Jane was holding the child in her arms. 
Harry held one of the little cold hands, so sadly 
attenuated, and she looked affectionately up into 
his faoe, while a faint smile lighted up all her 
features. 

“Jane,” said the child, softly, pressing the 
hand that was round her, “you have boen very 
good to me, and God will bless you. I am going 
home, and I will ask Him.” 

The thin fingers relaxed their hold, they were 
growing weaker. 

The doctor looked en silently, he felt that a 
greater physician than he was relieving Effie’s 
sufferings. • 

When the morning light stole into that little 
chamber, it fell on the face of a still, white 
figure, with hands crossed upon its breast, and 
whose better part “had gone to be an angel.” 

A month after this. Dr. Gordon was shown 
into the sitting-room at Mr. Wyndham’s. Carrie 
was very beautiful in her mourning silk, for it 
set off her fair complexion to great advantage; 
Jane was quietly working, in her usual dress, 
for it had been thought too expensive for her to 
have black. “She was only Effie’s nurse,” said 
Harry, sarcastically. 

“You ought to be ashamed, Harry, yon care 
more now for Jane than for your own sister.” 
replied Carrie, with tears of anger and mortifi* 
cation. 

“It is well that some one does care for Jane,” 
he answered, taking his seat by the latter as ho 
spoke. 

“You know, Harry,” she said, looking up 
quietly, os she always did, “that the dress 
makes no difference to me. Nothing could 
make her memory dearer.” 

A smile of peace rested on her sallow features 
os she spoke, a gentle, patient smile, that seemed 
to light up the soul within, and made her almost 
beautiful. She looked a moment at Harry, and 
then her eyes went bock quietly to her work. 

“If Miss Weston will oblige me,” said the 
doctor, “1 called to see if she would go with me 
to visit a sick woman near by. She is sadly in 
need of some cheering words, such as only one 
of her own sex can give her. She has every 
necessary comfort for the body, but is extremely 
depressed and nervous. My horse is waiting 
for me, and if you will get in the carriage and 
go with me, I will be greatly obliged.” 

Jane was quickly ready for'the ride. Tim 
doctor handed her in, and stepping in after her, 
they were sooa far from Carrio and All those little 
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petty cares, from which Jane had known no 
respite for many a weary week. 

The fresh air seemed to impart a glow to her 
cheek, and a light sparkled in her eye that made 
her seem another creature. 

When they returned home, before getting out 
of the carriage, the doctor said, 

“l wanted to tell you this a long time ago, 
Jane, but I knew she could not spare you; but 


^ my house is sadly in need of its mistress, and 
$ you will not make me wait long.” 
s “ Carrie,” said Harry, about a year after this, 
s “guess where I dined to-day. But you never 
£ will. With Dr. Gordon and his wife; and Jenny, 
ij is actually beautiful. Happiness, and foreign 
5 travel, have so much improved her, and their 
$ home is so charming, that I have made up my 
' mind to go and get married myself.” 


BELL SMITH AND I! 

BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


llow oft, in childhood's halcyon days, 

Ere reason broke life's fhiry spell, 

O’er eloping meeds, by babbling brooks, 
Or in the flower-laden dell— 

We sauntered forth, in merry glee, 
'Neath Summer's sun or twilight’s sky, 
With Uny feet and cheerful hearts 
In confidence—Bell Smith and I! 


s But ah! the halcyon days of youth 

^ Nor time nor wishes can mall; 

£ Tkeir memories rise up to view 

s But for a moment—that is all I 

i Full many a harvest moon hath passed— 

* Full many a Winter’s blast gone by— 

s Since hand-iiv-h&nd, and young in heart, 

$ We tripped the groves—Bell Smith and I. 


I seem to see the willow tree J 

Where oft our weary feet did rest; s 

The orchard and the apple stamp, > 

Where erst I found the blue-bird’s nest: $ 

And there, beyond the grassy lawn, jj 

Where waved the tall and graceful rye, s 

And bashes cast a shade at noon, ; 

We gathered berries—Bell and I £ 

She was a sweet and charming lass 1 i 

The loveliest at home or school; \ 

And for her dear and precious sake \ 

I know I’ve often played the fool l j 

Yet oh! the bright ecstatic Miss \ 

Of days which manhood ne’er can buy: j; 

Would we might live them o’er again, s 

As once we did—Bell Smith and I! $ 


The village grounds, so lovely once, 

Now boast the name of Prospect-Head; 

And all their sweet simplicity 
Is shadowed o'er with Mammon's tread: 

The red school-house now stands no more 
The little rivulet hard by; 

Nor doth the tutor’s voice resound 
Where wisdom smiled on Bell and I! 

Young loves have grown estranged since then. 
And fate hath woven many a spell; 

The fresh, the buoyant hearts of yore, 

Where are they now—ah! who can tell? 

Some tread, perhaps, a foreign soil. 

While others ia the church-yard lie; 

And two I hope, though parted here, 

Will meet above—Bell Smith and II 


SONG. —M AGGIE DAWSON. 


BY 
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BtiaoovnD by pride, by false glitter and show, 

Hovr oft in the city I silently pine 
Bor tho haunts of my youth, that I left long ago 

When a careless content, with its pleasures were mine. 
tJntraxnmeled by wealth, unacquainted with fear, 

My heart it beat light, for I worshiped alone, 

The sweet, winning smile of my lassie so dear, 

When I wooed Maggie Dawson, and thought her my oi 


We talked nbt of love—yet the sensitive glow 
Often told of the truth we half trembled to speak:— 

In the volume of life, every thought that we know 
\ Is writ on the page of the soul-telling cheek. 

^ And when, my dear Maggie, I bade you adieu, 

? If the big swelling teAr 'neath thine eyelid was shown; 
| Shall I Slight the affection displayed then by yon? 
n Nol lain would I make you forever my own. 


At ere, my dear Maggie, how often have I s 

Wandered out through the vine-tangled forest with thee, \ 
While the load, merry laugh that resounded on high, s 

Bespoke of two hearts that were hippy and free. ^ 

We talked not of love—hut our love was revealed s 

By a mystical something unconsciously shown. j 

What are words? “’Tie by those that oar thoughts are n 
concealed,’* $ 

And without them I ftlt M 1/ hUggte’e my own. * 

You XXXV.—14 


Ye jades of the city, though comely and ftrfr, 

Who sport in your silks and your jewels so fine, 

Let you put on each grace, and each gay flaunting air, 
Yet in spite of your arts Maggie Dawson is mine. 
When once from this scene of dull plodding and strife, 

I seek the old haunts which my childhood has known. 
Then, Maggirl dear Maggie 1 I'll make thee my wife, 
And the girl of my heart be forever my own. 
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CHAPTER IX. < 

In this unhappy mood I remained for several $ 
days. Mr. Talbot had left, the evening after the ^ 
dance, to be absent, as I heard Georgiana say, ' 
for nearly a week. ^ 

One day, I was sitting in my favorite alcove, $ 
above the sea, when Senator Clare approached. \ 
He and I had lately become quite friendly: at ^ 
least, he often stopped to talk to me.- He began $ 
now ghyly, | 

41 Poetizing beside the oceanr again, eh! Miss ^ 
Gray ?” For the 8enator would insist I was $ 
literary, and wrote poetry, in spite of my de- $ 
nials. ' 

44 It is unwritten poetry, then,** I replied. I 

44 Perverse as ever,’* was his rejoinder. 44 Now | 
if I was only the favored one, who was allowed \ 
a peep into that port-folio. At any rate,” he j 
continued, observing I was annoyed at his perti- > 
nacity, 44 if you do not write poetry, I am sure j 
you feel it. Your love for the sea is unaffected. * 
Others talk of it twice as much as you do, but j 
one sees they arc not in earnest.’ 1 £ 

“Yes! I love the ocean,” I answered, abstract- jj 
edly. 44 It seems to me like some great, beauti- ^ 
ful monster, that fascinates me beyond words.” * 
“Mrs. Clare and I were watching you, yester- £ 
day, when you were bathing. You entered into J 
the sprit of it as no one else does. Are you not J 
afraid to go out so far alone?” j 

It was the custom at this watering-place, as at ^ 
most American ones, for ladies to be attended $ 
by a husband, brother, or male acquaintance, l 
when in the breakers. As I had neither hue- ? 
band, nor brother, and knew my uncle’s selfish- \ 
ness, I always bathed by myself, for l would not ^ 
permit any other gentleman to assist me. ». 

44 Oh! no,” I replied. “Why should I fear? J 
1 am always careful to keep on safe ground. $ 
Besides, I swim.” 5 

“We were observing you floating. I wish $ 
every lady had your courage. When I was s 
younger I would sport, for hours, in the breakers; \ 
but I am getting too old now.” > 

44 1 think it is less strength than skill that is $ 
required. The surf is sometimes very heavy, $ 
210 


but I have never yet lost my footing. The knack 
comes by nature, perhaps.” 

44 You bathe, certainly, as if you were born to 
it. I can recognize you among a hundred. Mr 
Talbot was saying the same, only the other morn¬ 
ing, when he and I stood looking at you. It was 
the very day he left. The waves came racing 
in, like greyhounds coursing. You stood, your 
shoulder slightly inclined to the rollers, your hat 
disappearing and reappearing, as they rushed 
over you; 4 that famous hat,’ he cried, 4 it is like 
the plume of Henry of Navarre, always in front 
of the battle.' It was wonderful how you kept 
your ground. I said as much, but he told me 
of a certain sailing party,” and the Senator 
looked archly at me, “and answered that your 
courage was never temerity, though you had the 
mettle of a thorough-bred. The metaphor is 
mine, not his, and I beg your pardon: we old 
lovers of the turf are often jockeys even in our 
talk.” 

It was not, however, at the comparison that I 
colored. My emotion arose from anything but 
anger. I remembered that all this had been 
said, by Mr. Talbot, after I had supposed I had 
offended him hopelessly. It was happiness that 
called the crimson to my cheek. 

“But I declare,” said the Senator, rising, 44 if 
here isn’t Mr. Talbot himself. Talk of a certain 
personage, eh! Miss Gray. He is coming, just 
in time, for I know you have been dreadfully 
bored by an old fellow like me.” 

I recognized the footstep, though still distant. 
But I did not dare to look up. I heard it 
approach and stop beside me. Still I gazed im¬ 
movably before me. My heart was beating 
fast. 

44 And Miss Grey too,” said that rich, manly 
voice, thrilling through and through me, “ I 
hope she, also, is glad to see an old friend.” 

I raised my eyes, and took his proffered hand, 
with what composure I could, stammering out 
something in reply. Every trace of resentment, 
if there ever had been any, had vanished from 
those frank eyes. 

For a few minutes, during which Senator Clare 
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lingered, the conversation was desultory, even 
gay. If I had wished to be reserved to Mr. Tal¬ 
bot, I coaid not, in the presence of the Senator, 
for one so shrewd wonld have noticed it and 
read my secret; but I did not wish to be. I felt 
I had been miserable without cause, and was 
only too happy to forget the past, if Mr. Talbot 
had forgotten it. 

When Senator Clare left, Mr. Talbot took a 
•eat beside me, and looking archly at me, said, 

44 1 have found out something, since I was 

away.” 

44 Ah!” I said, inquiringly, not knowing what 
else to say, for his manner strangely embar¬ 
rassed me. 

“We are old acquaintances.” 

I looked my surprise. He evidently meant 
we had met before this summer; and I was not 
conscious of it 

44 Indeed ?” I said. 44 Are you sure ?” 

My hand lay on my lap. He took it up in his 
own broad palm, as if he had a right to it I 
did not resist him, though no other man had 
ever been allowed to retain it even for an in¬ 
stant. 

44 1 am sure as that I hold this now,” he an¬ 
swered ; and he lifted my hand to his lips and 


kissed it “These little, taper fingers,” he con- $ 
tinned, looking into my eyes, and speaking in a s 


low, tender voice, 44 are not more delicate than $ 


“And it was you!” I murmured. 44 1 see it 
all now. How conld I have-” 

I stopped. I blushed more guiltily than be- 
fore. Yet oh! how happy I was to recognise, 
in him, my boyish defender. 

“I wonder I was so long in discovering you,” 
he said. 44 From the first hour I saw you here, 
I felt there was something about you, I could 
not tell wbat, which seemed to me strangely 
familiar. Looks would come back to me, from 
the far, far past, like those I saw daily in your 
eyes.” 

44 But how did you know, at last, that it was 
I?” 

41 Haven’t you just admitted it?” he said, 
archly. 44 1 felt sure I was right,” he added, 
in a deeper tone, 44 and was curious to know if 
you would recollect it” 

Ah! little did he know, I said to myself, how 
well I had reoollected it; how, for years, that 
brave lad had been my childish idea of a hero. 

There was a silence, which he was the first to 
break. 

44 1 had other reasons, too, for my belief. I 
used often to think of that little girl, and wonder 
what became of her: so much so, that, at last, I 
went to the house, which I had seen her enter, 
And asked about her. They told me of the death 
of your mother, and that you had been take* 
away by an uncle. Both his name and yours I 


she was then.” $ had forgot, in the course of time; but they cams 

His tone, his whole manner, revealed to me $ back, all at once, as I stood in the narrow street 

that I was loved. I was dizzy with bliss. But s again: and I remembered that they coincided 
I tried to turn the conversation from the dan- i; with yours and Mr. Elliott’s.” 
gerous point, as women will, stammering some- s He paused a moment: then went on, his voioe 
thing about not understanding where we could $ taking a tenderer tone. 

have met. ^ “I had the good fortune to defend you ones, 

He looked at me full of infinite love; paused, ^ dear Margaret: will you not permit me to be 

and went on. $ your defender all your life? Heaven surely has 

44 It all came back to me, like a flash,” he said, s intended ns for each other. I feel, that, between 
still retaining my hand, and smiling at my per- £ our souls, now that we are adults, there is a 
plexed look. 44 1 was walking in a certain street, | sympathy that can never die. Is it not so?” 
the other day, when I recollected, suddenly, that $ What could I say? What I did say, the reader 
I had been there, years and years ago. How $ will imagine, from what I have told of myself 
vividly the scene returned to me! The snow- \ before. 

covered ground; the big bully of a boy; the \ The engagement made a great talk. I bad 
broken pitcher; and two eyes, that looked up at > wished to keep it secret, but Georgians, in a fit of 
me so appealingly, that I have never forgotten ^ spleen, proclaimed it, knowing it would annoy me. 
them. And they are the very same eyes in the 5 Impertinent young ladies told me how all the rest 
woman that they were in the child.” j envied me, and as the mothers, generally, looked 

He pressed my hand as he finished. It came | coldly on me, I suppose I was told the truth. I 
back to mo also like a flash. The same bold, $ was quite ready, for my part, to believe that I 
frank eyes were looking into mine now. that had ^ was legitimately a subject of envy, for no nobler 
sheered and encouraged me, on that dreadful!; man lived, or had ever lived, I said to myself, 
day. \ than Mr. Talbot. 

I felt myself blush to the very forehead. Then | 44 Ah! sly fox,” said Senator Clare, to me, 44 1 

ay glance sunk beneath his. > knew how it would bo. I told Mrs. Clare, long 
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figo, that if two people Were ever made for each ^ have imagined it was disappointed affection, 
other, you and Talbot were. No ordinary woman $ More than once I was on the point of soliciting 
would have been able to win him. He needed a | her confidence. But she always repelled even 
strong, original character like yours, feminine, s the slightest approaches of this description, 
but still heroic. It is not mere compliment, my £ coldly and haughtily. If her mother notioed 
dear child,” he added, in a serious tone, “when $ her Abstracted air, or unconscious sighs, she 
I say this. God bless you. It is an old man’s s would break into a laugh, declare it was all 
hearty benediction; but it is sincere.” > imagination, and say she never felt better or 

_ t happier in her life. 

| The ball went off brilliantly. Georgiana had 
CHAPTER X. | never looked more beautiful, or seemed in higher 

spirits. Her parents, proud of the admiration 
she created, followed her with their ey«B wher¬ 
ever she went. 

“I declare,” said Mr. Talbot, gayly, “your 
cousin is almost As benutiful.as yourself.” 
thought, Supplanted Georgiana. Their secret $ “Almost!” I retorted, in the same spirit. “It 
aversion was such, that I often thonght, if I ^ is well there is that saving clause. I don’t think 
had not been about to become the wife of the $ I should ever forgive you otherwise.” 

Hob and celebrated Mr. Talbot, they would have S “It is more of a triumph to her parents than 
broken with me openly. \ even to herself. How your uncle and aunt seem 

Mr. Talbot spent more than half of his time in j to worship her. What a strange thing parental 
our city. When he was with me, I was happy, i love is.” 

hut during his absences I had many sad hours; j I read his thoughts. He was wondering how 
and I counted, with impatience, the days yet to 1 Georgiana, whom he thought so silly, could have 
Alapse before I should have a right to be always l inspired such attachment. But he solved the 
with him. \ riddle immediately. 

Of Georgiana I saw very little. Her evenings j “ In fact, however,” he continued, as if speak* 
Were consumed by a round of parties, and her j ing to himself, “it is themselves, in such eases, 
mornings were generally spent abroad. I learned, \ that parents love. Georgiana is Bhowy, full ef 
accidentally, from her maid, that she had become \ tact, and fashionably accomplished; they expeet 
On early riser, and often took long walks before S her to make a great match; and that hope, as 
breakfast. She seemed to avoid my society; and j well as the admiration she excites, gratifies their 
when we met was reserved. On more than one i* vanity.” 

occasion, when I saw her in society, I was struck ij “You modern Rochafaucault,” I said, play- 
with her unnaturally gay spirits. What little \ fully, dropping his arm on which I had beta 
confidence had grown up between us, since we | leaning, “Avaunt!” 

kAd become women, had ceased from the day ^ “Why not Mephistophles at cade?” fie An- 
Mr. Talbot bad asked my hand. Thus alienated $ swered, laughing. 

from nearly all the household, I devoted much $ “Well then Mephistophles,” I cried. “IhAve 
Of my time to Rosalie. We were together more $ no patience with you. You are always looking 
than ever. Often, I said to myself, that my only $ out for bad motives.”' 

fegret, in leaving my uncle’s family, would be $ “Not always,” he said. “I don’t think there*A 
fry separation from her. $ anything selfish in yonr love for Rosalie, for Ax- 

We had been in town about two months, when J ample. But, perhaps, we lawyers do look toe 
Georgiana's birth-day came Around. It was to i much at the worse side of humanity. However, 
be celebrated by a great ball. The preparations ^ be it vanity or not, which makes your uncle and 
fbr this event threw my cousin and myself fre- | sunt adore Georgy, her death would be a blow 
fiuently together, for there was much to consult i; none the less terrible.” 
fibout; and the great inequality of her spirits £ “I believe it would nearly kill them.” 
fiow struck me more than ever. I could not £ I have recorded this conversation, because, 
avoid the conclusion that she had some secret £ often afterward, it recurred to me as having 
cause of unhappiness. Had I not known that £ been almost prophetic. 

she had never loved Mr. Talbot, but only in- £ Early the next morning, I went down to the 
trigued to get him through sheer vanity, and J deserted apartments, in order to see that the eeir- 
perhaps a little pique at the unexplained de- 5 vants were prompt at rearranging them. Every 
parture of her supposed noble admirer, I might < one knows what a sad spectacle a ball-room pre- 


Wb returned to the city in September. My $ 
marriage Was to take place in the beginning of $ 
the year. \ 

My uncle And aunt, though Studiously polite { 
to me, could not forgive me for hAving, as they $ 
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tento the following day. As I looked around, a 
feeling of melancholy, almost indescribable, stole 
onr me. To haYe sat down and cried would 
hare been a relief. I had never felt so, without 
sufficient cause, before; and I was ashamed of 
myself for being, as I thought, hysterical* Alas! 
it was a presentiment of evil. 


My conscience smote me as I read. Georgians 
had eloped, the letter said, with one whom she 
knew her parents were prejudiced against, but 
who was all nobleness and virtue, as they would 
yet discover. He had loved her, she wrote, ever 
since he first saw her, at the sea-shore, in the 
l summer; but had not dared then to breathe Wi 


WM <■ ptcscuuuicuv Vi w V 1 Duuiiiiv l 9 vu W um *ive vcsavu t>uvu vv v* vu wv 

The breakfast bell rang, an hour later than $ hopes, because an old enemy of his, Mr. Talbot, 


usual, and though every one looked haggard, 
all obeyed it, except Georgians. After waiting 


: had, he knew, prejudiced her parents against 
> him. Since then, however, he had followed 


for a quarter of an hour, her father, who was a } Georgians home; they had met frequently; and 
martinet in punctuality, testily ordered her to s she had finally consented to be hU; indeed, she 
be summoned. £ had loved him, she said, from their first meeting. 

“Poor thing," said her mother, apologetically, $ The missive ended with what is, 1 suppose, the 


“let her sleep. We can breakfast for once with 
out her, father. She must be quite worn out." 
“Not more than we are," answered Mr. Elliott, $ 


usual conclusion in suoh cases, an entreaty for 
forgiveness. 

I had no difficulty in solving parts of this 


who was always out of humor if he had to wait s riddle. Georgiana had eloped with Mr. Deepen? 
for a meal. “Let her get up, like the rest of $ oer, the adventurer who had disappeared so sud* 
us. It was for her pleasure the house has been $ denly, the day after Mr. Talbot’s arrival. Bui 
turned topsy-turvy; and the least she can do is s other parts of it were fetill enigmatical. I had 


not to keep breakfast standing." 


$ always intended to tell Georgiana this man’s 


When my uncle spoke in Shis way there was ^ true character; but had forgotten to do it; and 
no appeal. A servant, therefore, was despatched \ I had never since even heard his name men* 
to Georgiana’s door; but the poor creature re- \ tioned in the family. From my aunt I could 
turned immediately, followed by my cousin’s ^ extract no information. She had never known, 
maid, consternation on both their faces. 

My uncle and aunt rose at once, divining $ then could it be supposed that she or her husband 
something terrible. But neither could form $ was prejudiced against him? My poor aunt, on 
words to speak, 
gate the maids. 

Both spoke at once. 


s she said, that he had visited at the houae-r-how 

‘I 1 

It devolved on me to interro- $ saying this, began to reproach her child, and 
$ went into violent hysterics. 

Georgiana’s room was $ The problem was not nnriddled till later in 
empty, they said, and her bed had not been die- \ the day, when my uncle, having returned from 
turbed. $ an unsuccessful pursuit of the fugitives, and my 

Simultaneously we three, uncle, aunt and i aunt having partially recovered, I mentioned my 
myself, rushed up stairs; my uncle with an j suspicion that Georgiana’s maid knew moro of 
oath, my aunt shrieking, myself with a dread- l the affair than any of us. My unele had her 
fnl suspicion at my heart. The servants fol- < immediately summoned, and by locking the door, 
lowed after. I looked back at Georgiana’s maid, s threatening her with a prison, and promising 
and read in her face, though she strove to ap- j her a large reward, he so worked on her alter? 
pear frightened, that she knew more about the J nate fears and cupidity, that she finally betrayed 
affair than she chose to tell; and roy suspicions < her mistress. By putting together what she re? 
and fears began to assume shape. $ vealed; what I already knew; and what I sus- 

Mr. Elliott was the first to reach the chamber, s pected, I got at the full truth. 

His eye instantly detected a note, left conspicu- $ It seems, that, within a few days after our 
ously on the dressing-table, which he read ra- ^ return, Mr. Despencer had waylaid the maid, 
pidly through, threw with an oath at hi9 wife, ^ and by a liberal reward had induced her to send 
and then rushed down stairs, exclaiming that ^ him word the next time Georgiana went out 
Georgiana had disgraced them forever, and $ alone. Thus informed, he had met my cousin, 
shooting for a carriage and policemen. < as if accidentally, and renewed their acquaint- 

My aunt took up the letter, but her hand < ance. Georgiana, mortified by the loss of Mr. 
shook so (bat she conld not see, and I was com- l < Talbot, and having always secretly liked Mr. 
polled I offer to assist her. Leading her to the s Despencer, consented, after one or two of these 
bed. to ordered the servants from the room, and $ apparently ch&aoe interviews, to meet him clan- 
then read the note aloud, the poor mother rock- ^ destinely. Hence her walks before breakfast, 
ing to and fro, and wringing her hands, exoepi s “Miss Elliott," continued the maid, “used to 
when she broke into audible sobbings. ' tell me all. How that Mr. Despencer was a lord 
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in disguise, but that Mr. Talbot, he knew, had $ country mansion, which her husband had hired, 
set you, sir, against him, so that it was of no ) a few miles out of town. 

use for him to visit here openly. How that \ _ 

there was no way but to elope and trust to for- ^ 

giveness afterward. How that she was as good $ CHAPTER XI. 

as an only daughter and you couldn’t help for- | I did not hesitate a moment. I had long for¬ 
giving her. And how he wanted Miss to run > got all her unkindness, I remembered only my 
away long ago, but she wouldn’t, hoping some- \ remorse. “If I can do anything for her, If I 
thing would turn up, and when she gave up this \ can help to reconcile her to her parents, I will 
hope, she told him she must wait, anyhow, till $ do it, at any cost,” I said, 
after her ball ” < I had scarcely uttered this sentiment, and was 

“So,” cried my uncle, choking with rage, \ hurriedly tying on my bonnet before the draw- 
“you knew all this, and didn’t tell me.” ) ing-room mirror, for I was in such haste to go 

The girl began to whimper. I feared, that, if \ that I had sent a servant up stairs for my things, 
the scene was protracted, Mr. Elliott might do j when there was a ring at the door that I recog- 
what he would afterward regret, so I took the \ nixed, and whioh made my heart leap into my 
responsibility of unlocking the door, and signing j throat. I rushed to the hall, just in time to 
for the maid to depart He scowled at me, but j welcome Mr. Talbot. 

said nothing; and I also left in order to see my * “I have traveled all night,” he said, in answer 
aunt and give her the solution to the mystery. \ to my exclamation at his jaded appearance. “But 
* I will not dwell on the week that followed. > I can’t look half as worn as you do. My dear 
My uncle raved and stormed, vowing, fifty times \ Margaret,” and he drew'me to him, “you take 
a day, that he would kill Georgiana’s husband, s this affair too much to heart.” 

“if he ever caught the villain,” and that he \ I burst into tears. These were the first words 
would never forgive her, “if she crawled on her | of kindness I had heard for a week, 
knees, the length of a continent, to ask pardon.” $ “Oh! no,” I said, shaking my head, “I have 
My aunt kept her bed, where she 'moaned and $ caused it all. If I had only told Georgiana. 
moaned, as if her heart was breaking. $ But indeed, indeed, it seemed so trivial, it looked 

I Boon found that my presence was irksome to > so much like gossip, that I quite forgot it.” 
both of them. I had told them, frankly, what Is He kissed me, and soothed me, saying, again 
had overheard about Mr. Despencer, and they jj and again, that my nervous system was broken 
could not forgive my not having repeated it to \ down, and that I was consequently morbid, or I 
Georgiana. My own remorse for this thought- $ would not talk so. 

lessness, meantime, was great. Sometimes I* “But you are going out,” he said, at last. “I 
fancied that Georgiana would have been saved, s remember seeing a carriage at the door. Per- 
if she had known all. Once or twice I saw my $ hnps it is something important. If so, we will 
uncle scowl at me, in a way that would have led $ talk of all this when you get back.” 
to an explosion, I am sure, if I had not been the > “Oh! yes, I had forgot,” I answered, rising, 
affianced bride of Mr. Talbot; but even in his \ “I am going out, and there is no time to lose, 
misery, he was true to his character, and stood ^ Won’t you come too?” I cried, eagerly, “I am 
in awe of superior position. That I was not $ going to see Georgiana.” 
wrong in my Burmise, events soon disclosed. $ “Going to see Georgiana!” 

I have forgot to say, that Mr. Talbot had left * The look and tone that accompanied these 
the city, by the midnight train, the evening of | words threw a sudden chill over my enthusiasm, 
the ball, on a business visit to Washington. I $ I had supposed that there could be no doubt of 
Wrote to him, at once, telling him what a miser- $ the propriety, nay! of the positive duty of my 
able house ours was; asking him if anything ^ going; but somehow I felt now as if this was not 
eeuld be done; reproaching myself; and beg- $ so certain. It was evident, at least, that Mr. 
ging him, as Boon as he could, to return. A $ Talbot disapproved of the proceeding, 
hurried line reached me, on the fourth day, l “Georgiana has written to me,” I said, re¬ 
saying he would be back at the end of a week; $ covering myself, after a moment, “begging me 
and I was anxiously expecting him, when, one > to come, in order to advise her what to do.” I 
morning, a letter came from Georgiana, an- * hesitated, then added. “And I feel that I ought 
nouncing her return from her bridal tour, and | to go.” 

asking me to come and see her. The messen- < My heart beat fast as I spoke, for there had 
ger, she said, would wait for roe, in a carriage, \ never been since our engagement, the slightest 
as they were located, for the present, in a > approach to any difference of opinion between 
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ws. Yet I knew, that, if Mr. Talbot had a fault, 
it waa in being inflexible to obstinacy, in regard 
to what he thought the right, and especially in 
regard to the conduct of women. On some points 
also I suspected that be was the victim of what, 
in any other, I should hare called prejudice. I 
felt, instinctively, that this was one of those 
points. 

Mr. Talbot was silent for a moment. He bit 
his lip, looking on the ground, evidently both 
annoyed and hurt. At last he spoke. 

“You really must give up this visit, Marga¬ 
ret,” he said. “I cannot consent to let you go.” 

Had he spoken differently, had his tone been 
less authoritative, I might have yielded. But 
alas! for both of us, he roused all the woman in 
me by these words. 

The blood mounted to my forehead. Consent! 
Was he, then, my master? No! I was not mar¬ 
ried yet; and I could, and would, do as I pleased. 

Besides, ought not husband and wife to be 
alike as to rights? Was not each entitled to his 
or her conscientious opinion? Was not any at¬ 
tempt, on the part of the man, to claim authority 
to oontrol the woman, tyrannical ? 

It is true 1 loved Mr. Talbot. But was I, like 
so many other women, those recreants to their 
sex as I had been accustomed to call them, to 
abandon my principles at the first temptation? 
Was I also to become a slave, because I loved? 
My eye kindled, as these thoughts passed through 
me. 

Mr. Talbot read my sentiments. But he was 
as resolute, as unflinching as myself. 

“Margaret,” he said, at last, solemnly, “ think 
well what you are about to do. It is no mere 
whim that makes me object to your seeing Geor¬ 
gians. If you could visit her without involving 
me, I would stop with an expostulation-” 

“But now you command-” 

I spoke in some heat. God forgive me! But 
I was irritable from that weeks anxiety, and his 
tone, whether he meant it or not, was even more 
exasperating than his words. 

He looked at me in surprise. Then his brow 
begin to contract. 

“I will be frank with you, Marggret,” he said. 
“We are to be married so soon, that 1 think I 
have a right, equitably at least, to exercise some 
control over you even now. As my wife I can¬ 
not consent to your assooiating with your eousin. 
Her husband is a mere adventurer. Once, as 
you know, I had almost sent him to the peni¬ 
tentiary. You cannot visit his wife, without, as 
oy wife, countenaeing him; and to that extent 
embarrassing me. He will boast of an acquaint¬ 
ance, nay! connection, and so secure entree into 


circles whence otherwise he would be excluded. 
He is full of tact. If you notice them at all, he 
will obtain character and credit in consequenee 
of it. This I cannot consent to. I must insist, 
therefore, that you do not go, unless,” he paused, 
“unless you promise, at the same time, never to 
repeat the visit.” 

I believe 1 would have yielded to this compro¬ 
mise, if it had not been for that one word “in¬ 
sist;” for I felt the force of his argument. Fer 
a moment, indeed, I was on the point of giving 
way. But a something within me whispered 
that I was weak; that I was surrendering to 
love and not to conviction; and this made me as 
firm as a rock. 

“Mr. Talbot,” I said, coldly, “I believe I am 
a reasoning creature as well as yourself. And 
I have a duty to perform to others as well as lb 
you. Through my neglect, Georgians has be¬ 
come the with of this man; I owe her some re¬ 
paration; and as long as she wishes me to stand 
by her, 1 will not be so cowardly as to cast her 
off.” 

We looked at each other. Neither flinched. 

“So be it,” replied Mr. Talbot, beginning to 
button up his coat. He was greatly agitated. 
“So be it.” He took a step or two as if depart¬ 
ing. 

But suddenly he turned, walked up to me, and 
seised my hand. 

“Margaret,” he cried, in a voice husky with 
emotion. “For God*s sake think what you do! 
Be just to yourself as well as to me. Let us not 
be separated on so trivial a matter. If you love 
me, you will make this sacrifice.” 

His first words had melted me. His last made 
me as rigid as ever. 

“If I do not love you,” I said, “because I 
will not yield, neither do you love me, for neither 
will you yield. But since you say I don’t love, 
the sooner this bauble,” and I took my engage¬ 
ment ring from my finger, “is returned to you* 
the better.” 

He did not, at first, take the ring. He waa 
more forbearing than myself. He looked at me 
steadily. If there had been any relenting oa 
his part, I might have relented also. But I saw 
that he was waiting, not because there was any 
chance of his opinion changing, but because ho 
hoped mine would, and that I would yield. He 
evidently thought, that, in the relations that 
existed between us, it was as much my duty to 
obey as if I bad been his wife; and he as evi- 
dently held to the belief that the husband was 
the head of the household. Something of this 
found expression. 

“I was too hasty,” he said, still hesitating^ 
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**I am satisfied yon Jot* me, Margaret. Forgive > with myself, bat feeling more utterly desolate 
me 1” I was relenting fast. But his next words < every moment, till at last my fortitude gave way, 
destroyed all. “Yet more than love is necessary, j I burst into a passion of tears, and throwing any¬ 
where there is an irreconcilable difference of j self on the sofa, wept as if my heart would break, 
opinion, as there seems to be on this point, either s ■■ ■ — 

the man or the woman must yield; and it is the > CHAPTER XII. 

wife's duty, in such coses, to surrender to the £ My passion of tears had not yet spent itself, 
husband, else there would be no unity of action. \ when there was a tap at the parlor door. I oom- 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. \ manded myself sufficiently to ask, in a composed 
Society holds the husband responsible for the $ voioe, who was there ? 

wife’s behavior: he ought, therefore, to control J “It is me,” answered my uncle's waiter, 
it; and I shall expect you, in matters of this ^ “The cabman, at the door, has rung twiee to 
kind, to give up to me.” s know if you are going, or whether he shall 

I believe no man yet ever understood a woman, n drive off.” 

These words exasperated me to such a degree, $ I had utterly forgotten my visit to Georgian*, 
that, for the time, all love for the speaker went s I now rose feebly. 

nut from me. They seemed so logically correct, ^ “Tell the man I will be there presently,” I 
hewever, in Mr. Talbot’s eyes, that ho was ap- $ said. I waited till I heard the waiter pass down 
parently surprised at their effect. Ah! why did v the hall, for I did not wish to be seen, and then 
he not know, that, after marriage, a wife in- $ slipped up stairs, in order to wash my inflamed 
eensibly yields all? Why did he thrust before $ eyes, and bathe my aching temples, 
me, so obtrusively, the chain I was to wear? $ During the drive to Georgiana’s, my thoughts 
“Sir,” I said, removing my hand and drawing $ were of my late interview, not of her. In vain 
myself up with dignity, “I see, now, it is you $ I tried to dismiss it; the parting looks and words 
who does not love. You are not my conscience- £ of Mr. Talbot would come back; and I was on 
keeper. Thank God! that I find out, before it is $ the point, several times, of giving way to teara 
too late, what degradation is expected of me.” s again. For the more I reflected, the less I was 
This time he took the ring, which I again ex- $ satisfied with myself. I felt I bad been too 
tended to him. One long, sad look he cast on $ hasty, too passionate, too proud. Oh! I would 
me, a look, oh! how reproachful, and then, with- s have given anything to have had the last few 
out a word, bowed and retired. A moment after, $ heurs to act over again. Yet though I knew I 
I heard the front door close and knew that all $ had but to order the carriage back to town, and 
was over between us. ij despatch a note to Mr. Talbot, that very pride 

Yes! all was over. But alas! I had not that $ kept me from doing it. 
assured consciousness, which I ought to have $ We left the city, by one of its northern outlets, 
had, that I was wholly in the right, and lie l and found ourselves driving amid abandoned 
wholly in the wrong. The instant he passed \ fields. On the dusty herbage of some of these, 
from my sight doubt made me its prey. Had I s sheep were grazing; others were dng up for 
not been too hasty? Had I not again lost my $ brick-yards; on still others straggling rows of 
temper? Was he not right, after all? I rushed ^ houses were being put up. Suddenly we turned 
to the window to summon him back. But pride s into a shady lane, one side of which was bounded 
checked me just as my hand was on the case- $ by a spacious park, over whose velvety turf great 
ment. No! the deed was done: I would abide * trees were scattered singly or in clumps, letting 
by it. S the yellow sunshine drop down silently between 

Then I went over the old arguments to prove ^ them, like gold filtered from the sky. A noble 
that I was right. I said to myself that he was $ mansion, half concealed by foliage, stood at the 
imperious; that I never could have been happy ^ further extremity of the park, 
with him; that, if I bad yielded in this matter, $ “It is here, I suppose, that Georgi&na lives , 99 
he would have expected me to yield always, even $ I said to myself. “What a poetical home! It is 
when he was indisputably in the wrong. $ quite the place to take a bride to.” And I 

I thought also of my sex. If all would do as s thought better of her husband already. 

I had done, the tyranny of man would soon be | But the driver, instead of turning in at the 
over. I congratulated myself on being a martyr. $ massive gates, kept on, and when I pulled the 
I felt a heroic exaltation which buoyed me up, j: check-string, and asked him if he had not made 
for awhile, indescribably. s a mistake, he answered in the negative, with * 

But it would not do. In spite of all, I was $ shrug of the shoulders, that destroyed all my 
miserably, unhappy. I stood, reasoning thus ' romantic illusions. 
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After proceeding a couple of miles further, we s made the atmosphere feel very different from the 
entered a lonely cross-road, and descending a s chill, damp one of the hall. “We have this for 
kill, alongside of a sombre wood, found ourselves $ a parlor, and a couple of nioe rooms up stairs, 
in a narrow, gloomy valley, through whioh ran a \ one of which shall be yours, when you come to 
small, sullen stream, which, where we erdssed it, \ stay over night, which I hope you'll do often, at 
on a rickety bridge, ran black as death below. £ least till you're married. Arthur," she added, 
A little to the right, in the midst of a grove of * with a sigh, “has to be away, he says, a great 
anesent white pines, stood an old stone bouse, $ deal." 

which bad evidently been the country seat of $ The sigh and the tone told how lonely she was, 
some rich citizen, fifty years before, but which $ at such times; but she did not say so. She was, 
had long been ia decay. The roof was covered $ in this respect, improved already, 
with moss, and damp with the drippings of the $ By this time, she had taken my bonnet off, 
overhanging pines, and in more than one place l when I heard the rumbling of the coach, as if it 
the shingles had rotted off. The shatters were \ was going awty; and I started up from tho chair 
gone from meet of the upper windows. One side $ into whioh she had pressed me. 
of the house, indeed, appeared to be untenantable. £ “ Oh!" she said, “ it is all right. Arthur em- 

Weeds grew rank and high before the door, and j! ployed the man, and told him not to come for 
across what had once been a graveled walk. An ^ you till night: for I was determined to have you 
eetagonal pavilion, on a mound, had been turned i for the whole day. Sit down while 1 stir the 
into a hay-riek, and the conical roof of an old- $ fire " 

fashioned ioe-house had tumbled in, revealing All this was so unlike the Georgiana of a few 
a yawning pit, full of broken timbers and stones. j: months ago, that I oould not help looking at her 
Most of the palings were down, that had shut in wonderingly. She had changed, even in the 


the little lawn, onoe, doubtless, as trim as flowers $ week she had been gone. There was a sad, worn 
and grass could make it, but now retaining no < look in her face, painful to see. Anxiety to re¬ 
vestige of its aristocratic days, except a gigantic j cover her parents’ favor oould not account for 
box-tree, that had been formerly clipped, but j that expression. 

had since nearly grown out of shape, and was < “You have no good news to tell me," she said, 
half dead. j after a pause, and speaking with an effort. “Is 

My heart sank as I saw the driver turn into j father very angry!” 


this ruinous place. It looked as 4f it had jj It was oharaoteristic of her that she did not 
been the scene of a murder, years and years ^ speak of her mother. She hod always loved, ns 
ago, and had been left to rats, and owls, and | well as feared, her father most. She had been 
ghosts ever since. When the man got down, to jj his pet and she knew it. 

open the rickety gate, my blood ran cold, nor ^ “I am afraid it will be a long time before he 
had I recovered myself, when the coach, rumb- J forgives you," was my hesitating answer. 


ling and jostling over the stony lane, which the ^ She did not reply for some time. But I saw 


mins had washed into huge gullies, stopped be- $ that her lip quivered and that she leaned against 
fore the dilapidated door. J the mantle-piece for support. 

Georgiana was waiting to receive me. 1 \ “What did he say?" she asked, at lost, with a 
thought she looked disappointed when she saw 5 trembling voice, looking at the fire. 

I earns alone. There was, at first, therefore, I I told her, as delicately as I could, all that had 


some constraint between us. She led the way, s happened, softening her father’s harsh expres- 
however, in shaking it off. \ sions, wherever it was possible to do so without 

“I’m so glad you’ve come," she said, kissing $ infringing on the substantial truth of my story, 
me, and con ducting me into the house. “ I knew i Once or twioe she interrupted me to ask a quea- 
I could depend on you, at least: and so I told \ tion. But for most of the time, she stood lean- 
Arthur. Poor Arthur! he is so worried, because, £ ing against the chimney-piece, with her face 
as he says, if it hadn’t been for him, I’d never s averted, crying to herself, 
have came to this old, ruinous place; and he’s \ “But let us hope for the best," I said, when I 
no better one, till his difficulties are over, to take $ had finished. “Men of your father’s nature are 
me to. It’s not so bad, though, as it looks from % passionate and unrelenting at first, but more apt 
tfee outside," she continued, opening a door on \ to forgive, after awhile, than characters which 


the left, and showing me into what had been a \ are less demonstrative.’’ 

handsome room, and was still a comfortable one, \ “That is true," she answered, reflecting for 
for it was comparatively well furnished with ^awhile: and she sighed. “I wouldn’t care so 
modern furniture, and hod a cheerful fire that > much, if it wasn’t for Arthur. But pa will come 
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round yet. He can’t be bo cruel.” - And a forced 
smile shone wanly across her face, as she added. 
“This is not very hospitable, however: you’ve 
been here an hour, and I’ve offered you no re¬ 
freshments; what will you have? A glass of 
wine and a bit of cake for luncheon ? Or shall 
we have an early dinner? Arthur won’t be 
home till dark, and told me not to wait for him.” 

There was something in her manner, rather 
than in her words, when she spoke of her hus¬ 
band, that convinced me she was not entirely 
happy with him. She evidently loved him, but 
seemed to fear him. Already she was beginning, 
I said to myself, to drink the fruits of her way¬ 
wardness and disobedience. Yet I pitied her, 
with all her errors, the more that I felt, that, 
but for me, she might have been saved. 

I did my best to cheer her, though I was far 
from cheerful myself. She innocently made me 
wince, more than once, when she referred to my 
approaching marriage. 

We dined in a back apartment, similar to the 
one we bad been sitting in; and were waited on 
by an old woman, who seemed to be cook and 


opened it, and began to read. I tore up the 
missive, to prevent Georgiana from asking te 
see it, as soon as I had finished perusing it; and 
threw the fragments into the fire; or I would 
transcribe it here. But its purport, and even 
many of its phrases, I shall never forget. 

It seems that my aunt had been in the baok 
parlor, which was separated, by folding-doors, 
as is still the case in many old mansions, from 
the front one, during my interview with Mr. 
Talbot. While I was up stairs, as I afterward 
discovered, my uncle had eome in; and she had 
told him what she had overheard. He had im¬ 
mediately ascertained the number of the coach, 
in which 1 had left the house, and, when it re¬ 
turned to its stand, had sent for it. Meantime, 
my wardrobe had been collected, and paoked 
into a cart, ready to be despatched to me. The 
cabman, when he came, was given a letter, with 
instructions to deliver my baggage on the spot, 
or drive me elsewhere, if I wished. 

The letter itself reproached me, not very con¬ 
sistently, considering for whose cause I had 
quarreled with Mr. Talbot, with having under- 


maid-of-all-work in one. After dinner we re- $ mined Georgiana, with having trapped her into 
turned to the parlor, where I began to wonder £ her marriage, and with sjill abetting her in her 
why the carriage did not return, for night was > disobedience. I was, it said, ungrateful, artful, 
approaching. The autumn wind wailed dis- < insolent and treacherous. But I was, at last, 
mally among the pines, and directly the rain $ found out. My very victim, Mr. Talbot, had 
began to dash against the windows. At last, $ discovered my true character, and cast me off; 
the jolting of wheels was heard. Georgiana, s and the writer hastened to follow his example, 
who had been uneasy, on my account, for some $ I should no longer insult him, or my aunt, with 
“time, ran to the window and said it was the $ my presence. They utterly disowned me, and 
cabman. s forever. They had sent me such things as were 

“But there is a cart with him,” she added, $ mine, though 1 did not deserve it, and they 
immediately, and in a tone of some surprise. j wished never again to hear my name. As to 
“And stay, surely I know those things; they $ applying to them, by letter, or seeking an inter- 
are your trunks. Ah! I see it all,” and she $ view, it would be useless. 

turned and kissed me joyfully, “you have done $ My uncle was neither a coherent talker, nor 
this to surprise me. You have sent riyly, for $ writer, and this letter was one of his most in- 
your wardrobe and are going to make mo a visit. \ volved productions. The very handwriting 
You don’t know how I thank you.” \ trembled with passion. In every sentence was 

I realized, from her unaffected delight, how s revealed the hatred and revenge, which only 
lonely she had felt. But I was so much asto- > the wealth and position of Mr. Talbot had 

nished, at what she said, that I hurried to the i strained, and which now had full sway, 

window, believing that there must be some mis- \ Pride and indignation were my first emotions, 
take. There was none, however. The cart, by j when I had finished perusing the epistle. I 
this time, had drawn up to the door, and the j looked up. The eyes of Georgiana were fixed 
carman was throwing my trunks on the decayed j on me inquiringly. Calmly I walked to the fire, 
door steps, in the rain and wet. \ as I have said, tore the letter up, and threw the 

At the same moment, the woman, who had \ pieces deliberately into the flames. Then, as 

waited on us at dinner, entered the room with a j concealment was no longer possible, I told my 
letter, which she handed to me. j cousin of the breach between Mr. Talbot and 

“What can it all mean?” I said. “This is j myself, and that her father had turned me out 
your father’s writing. Ah! I understand.” $ of doors. 

These exclamations had followed each other, j She wns at my side in a moment. The many 
as I received the letter, glanced at the direction, 1 slights she had put upon me, in her rich and 
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Insolent days, were forgiven end forgotten from 
that hour. 8he was one of those, whom sorrow 
improves. Hod I been a sister she could not 
have been kinder. 

“You shall stay with us,” she said, kissing 
me. “Arthur will be so glad, for he is com¬ 
pelled to leave me a great deal alone, and I 
know it gives him pain. You have come to all 
this, too, because you took my part. Ah! Maggy, 
it is just like you, always thinking of others be¬ 
fore yourself.” 

I was really grateful for so hearty a welcome. 
For I felt that I had no other place to go to, at 
least that night, and that I should have been 
compelled to ask for a temporary home with 
her, even if she had not offered it. This much 
I saw, though I was yet too stunned by the 
events of the day, to reflect clearly, either on 
my real position, or on my future plans. 

It was now Qeorgiana’8 turn to try to be 
oheerful. She led the way gayly to my room, 
Superintended the bringing up of my things, 
and kept assuring me “Arthur would be so glad 


that I was to live with them.” But I was not 
so certain of this. Even my temporary sojourn 
with them, till I could find some means of em¬ 
ployment, I began to think might be distasteful 
to him; for it was plain his pecuniary resources 
were small; and it was probable he would dis¬ 
like me on Mr. Talbot’s account. The events of 
the day had left me nervous, so that, as the 
hour for his return approached, I began to wish 
almost that I had rejeeted Georgiana’s invita¬ 
tion, and gone elsewhere. Bat where could I 
go? This continually returning question, and 
the ever repeated answer, that I had nowheta to 
go, humiliated me beyond words. If Mr. Talbot 
had wished for revenge, he was having it already. 

At last Mr. Deepencer arrived. We heard him 
in the hall below, stamping the water from his 
boots; And Georgians hurried down to meet him; 
while I remained, sitting in the twilight, listen¬ 
ing to the rain beating against the casements, 
and feeling as if I had nothing now to live for, 
nothing to hope for, hereafter. 

(to bb oontihvbd.) 


“IN ME MORI AM," 

ST. JOHN’S CIIURCH, WILMINGTON: FOUNDED BY ALEXIS J. DUPONT. 
BT CLARA KORITOK. 


Kim of dost beneath, did tealptnred stone s 

So eloquently speak, as this grey spire l 

Of thee. Ob, laborer without hire, whoee day j 

Closed with the noon—thy Master calling thee \ 

Straight from the field, before thy work was done, s 
To rest with Him above. Before tby work ^ 

Wee done? We dare not say of thee—whose life £ 

Wee filled to overflowing with good deeds, ' 

Who crowded labors, in the noon-tide hoar, > 

So veet as this—that anght was left undone! s 

No! blessed be He who set thee to thy task, j 

And when the hoars of serritude were o’er, s 


Redeemed the promise of car Christ, and called 
Thee home to gtoriee of thy heritage! 

eeeeeeeeee 

These massive walls defy the band of Time! 

Agee shall pass, and find them still secure: 

Green creeping vinee shall clamber up their sides, 
And interlace their sprays. The passers by 
Shall feel their hearts throb fast, at thoughts of thee, 
Gazing upon its beauty and Its strength; 

And so, to children’s children, will thy nam« 

Go down, kindling to noble deeds, some yet 
Unborn, and scaU’ring seeds for harvest-time. 


DAHLIAS. 


BY 3LARA AUGVSTA. 


Torciro with the roral crimson fine 
Which gleams blood red In princes’ wins; 
The regal blossoms of the Sooth, 

Ripe as some syren's Inring mouth; 
Fragrance ye have not! where’s the need? 
Such courtly grace Is ample meed 
To wrln kings’ hearts, and claim the praise 
Of dauntless heroes wearing bays! 

Filled to the brim with gor g eo na light, 
Alone in proud imperial might— 

To sway the passions, charm the sense, 
And rival star-crowned Innocence! 


The rose is lovely, modest, meek; 

I like its dainty, blushing check— 

But queenlier is the dahlia flower, 

A type of beauty, fame, and power! 

My love must be a stately girl, 

With elegance in each soft cnrl; 

Fd have her heart a high, proud shrine. 
Where I might lay this love of mine! 
And on the passion of her lips 
Be lost, like bees In red cowslips I 
Content with this sweet Reaven bolder, 
Which makes of life one rapture-flowl 
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MY NEW YEAR’S DREAM. 

BT MART E. CLARK E. 

It was midnight, and the last of the old year. * there on the pillow, where my head had pressed. 


All alone in my little room, I listened to the ^ 
heavy clang of the belle that bade farewell to $ 
1866, to welcome in hie new-born brother. | 
Alone! One year before I had been the centre l 
of a brilliant party, eaeh and all of whom were < 
drinking a welcome to the New Tear. I was an $ 
orphan then, but an heiress and a belle: and ^ 
having lost my parents in infhnoy, my orphan- < 
hood did not weigh heavily upon me. One \ 
month later, my guardian absconded, and it was J 
found that all my money was gone with him. jj 
Where he went I know not to this day. I only $ 
know he never returned. One by one the gay £ 
butterflies of fashion, who had made me their ^ 
idol, fell away, and I was alone. There was j 
one, one in whose eyes I had fancied I read deep $ 
devotion; one whose hand clasped mine with $ 
a long, lingering pressure; one whose image \ 
nestled close against my heart; one whose large, \ 
soft eyes haunted me; one on whose faith I $ 
would have staked my life: he too was gone. $ 
He was away when the news came to me; I j 
hoped for a letter, a line to say he was the same \ 
as ever. It never came. Crushed, worn out, 11 
left my own home, to be a governess here to ^ 
Mrs. Morton’s lovely daughter. She was as old £ 
os myself, but my music and languages were v 
farther advanced, and I came to teach her what $ 
I knew of these. $ 

The lost stroke of the bells died away, and all ^ 
was silent. Mr. and Mrs. Morton, Lucy and her ^ 
brother, were all at a gay party, such a one as $ 
welcomed me one year before. Even the ser- $ 
vants were out, and I was entirely alone. * 

A heavy weight seemed crushing me to the $ 
earth, and I longed with bitter, intense longing $ 
for one voice to wish me joy on the New Year, s 
one hand to press mine in love and sympathy. $ 
There was none! Sadly I looked forward through $ 
years to come. Nothing could I see but toil and $ 
loneliness. “Oh!” I cried, “that I could die $ 
with the eld year!” 5 

“Peace!” said a low voice beside me, “rather $ 
wish to begin a new life with the New Year.” } 
I started up and looked about me. All was < 
dark. % 

“Who is there?” I cried. $ 

A flood of light answered ray question, and * 
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I saw an artificial flower which had fallen from 
my bonnet, which hung above it In the centra 
of the flower stood a tiny figure, not higher than 
my finger, and it spoke to me again. 

“Munnurer,” it said, “be still. Our Father 
commands all things for the best. Think you 
that you are the most miserable being on earth? 
Have you not kind friends, a pleasant home, and 
a salary that covers your expenses! I have the 
power to Show yon how the New Year opens for 
my Maker.” 

“Your Maker?” 

“Yes. I am the spirit enclosed in your new 
bonnet; come with me!” 

Darkness closed around me again, and I found 
myself in the open air. Literally in the air, for 
I was sailing along high above the houses. We 
passed out of the fashionable quarters where Mr. 
Morton resided, and alighted in a narrow court, 
where dirt and misery reigned supreme. 

My conductor flitted before me, and I followed. 
Up, up, many flights of stairs we passed, until 
we reached the attic of a high, narrow house. 
Here we found two young girls, sewing, while a 
third counted the contents of a little green purse. 

“How much is there, Carrie?” asked one of 
them, laying down a wreath of tiny flowers she 
had just twisted into shape. 

“Sixteen cents.” 

“Five cents a piece, and one over,” said the 
other, bitterly. “We begin our New Year with 
brilliant prospects.” 

“Hush, sister!” and the one named Carrie 
pointed to a mattress, upon which lay a woman 
sleeping. 

“What can we do? It is impossible to live in 
this way.” 

A gloomy silence fell on the party. 

“Carrie,” said the first speaker, “how much 
did Mrs. Gray give you for Miss Morton’s bon¬ 
net?” 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

I started/ Miss Morton’s bonnet was war¬ 
ranted French, and had oost thirty dollars. 

“Did you find anything?” 

“The materials? No, only the work. It took 
me two days, the lace required dainty handling. 
I was paid ten cents for the work in the other. 
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for her oomptnio. Bin. Gray says we should $ said Bhe could never forget your kindness to 
be thankful far any work." $ Laura when skt was siek here. I am fairly tired 

“God help ual” sobbed the other. u Death is i; out with daneing. We had a new lien!” 
better than this.” s “Who?” 

“Come," said my guide, “we bare one more $ “The author of Poems by the Road-Side. You 
▼mi.” Flitting before me, he led me to another s remember them? You know brother Fred in¬ 
tense, as poor as the one we had left, Here, as $ sisted that you sat for Joanna. It has always 
before, we found the ooeupants busy. It was a $ been a mystery who wrote them. He preserved 
room, and the fire made it elose end op- * bis incognita until to-night* but now stands con- 
pressive, even on the cold January morning. $ fessed. He is a resident of your city, but in- 
Round a Mnall table* by the light of a tallow \ tends to pass some months in Hew York. (Being 
candle, a woman and two ohildren were making 5 to publish a new book, I believe.” 
artificial flowers. The little boy twisted the $ “Who is he?” 

vines, the little girl out the leaves, and the $ “His fcartie is Walter Haven. You wiU see 
mother put them together. All wore sad faces, ^ him to-morrow, he asked permission to call, 
and the mother's tears fell on the bright leaves. J One, two, three! Three o'clock, it is bed time. 
Suddenly throwing down the flowers, she rose i* Good night,” and kissing me warmly, she flitted 


and left the room. The ohildren followed, and 
we too. Up again to a high attic. No fire was 
in this room, no furniture, except a rude coffin, 
in which lay a baby form. Here the mother 
knelt, moaning, weeping, and calling upon her 
ohild to answer her. The children's caresses 
were all in vain. Nature must have her way, 
and the mother, the widow, wept for her baby. 
My heart grew oeld and chill, and I turned from 
the seene. A voice cried in my ears, 

“Asleep, Liitie? Wake up, and wish me a 
happy New Year!” 

I started op in bed, to see Lucy Morton, in her 
exquisite ball dress, leaning over me for a kiss. 

“Careless girl,” she cried, “your head has 
been crushing one of the flowers Which had 
dropped from your new bonnet. Happy New 
Year! Why don't you say so? You are half 
asleep yet, and your eyes are red. You oried 
yourself to sleep, Lizzie,” and the round, white 
arms embraced me; “why will you mourn for 
the past? We all love you; I am sure I do, and 
really you are better off than some people.” 

“Indeed I am!” I said, “and 1 will begin my 
New Year with a thankful spirit. My bonnet, I 
thank you.” 

“Why! are you crazy?” 

“No; but I have bad a dream. Now tell me 
all about the party.” 

“Oh, we had a famous time. Lizzie, there 
were many inquiries for you. Naughty recluse! 
WiU you help me to receive my calls to-morrow 


Walter Haven! The noinC fell upon my heart, 
causing an acute pain. I had long thought that 
j I coaid bear to hear it, the pain there was so 
I (lead and sullen; but I found the old memories 
; called np the old feelings. Walter Haven, who 
i had never spoken of his love, yet left its impress 
I sealed upon my heart. Ah! lips arc not needed 
! to win a maiden's heart. There are looks, there 
\ are delicate attentions, kind actions, that wilt 
► prison it without one word of love passing to 
\ her ear. I loved him. Until I was poor I be 
| lieved he had loved me. “I will not see him,*' 

\ I thought. Then pride whispered, “Let him 
t see you can meet him calmly, without betraying 
i any more interest than a friend might ask.” 
j There was no more sleep for me. The first 
j morning Of the year found me watching hs 
l dawning. 

\ The calling hour Came. Dressed with care, I 
; was beside Lncy in the parlor. She looked un- 
\ usually lovely. A light silk cut so as to leave the 
\ snowy shoulders and arms bare, and a cluster of 
£ blue ribbons in her fair curls, made a simple but 
t most becoming toilet. Our visitors came in one 
5 after another. The parlor was filled with callers, 

5 and I stood half concealed by the curtains behind 
\ Lucy, watohing the animated scene, when 
• “Good morning, Mr. Haven,” fell upon my 
\ ear. I looked. He was bending over her hand, 

S just as one year before he had bent over mine. 

; Meet him calmly! Ah, my traitor heart beat as 


morning?” ^ if it would burst, my whole frame trembled, and 

It was an effort to promise to see her gay $ I knew my face was pale. He sat beside her on 
visitors as the governess, but I made it I re- $ the sofa. Mrs. Morton was occupied receiving 
fleeted that I was in a strange city, and would !; other calls. 

meet only those whom I had seen at Mr. Mor- $ “ Miss Morton, are you tired of hearing happy 

ton's before, and I promised to go down. ij New Year yet?” 

“Mrs. Bates inquired for yon. Said she no-J “Not at all. Some oome in all sincerity, 
tieqd your free at my charade party. Mrs. Ermes < Those I prize.” 
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“Will you class mine amongst them? This is \ 
toy last call to-day, for I have not many lady ] 
friends in New York, and I will say happy New i 
Year to no one again to-day. I will giro you the j 
last best wish.” 1 

“Mr. Haven, yon will dine with us to-day?” j 
said Mrs. Morton, joining them. $ 

“With pleasure, madam,” and he rose to take \ 
his leave, having first ascertained their dinner \ 
hour. $ 

Oh, that long, long day! Compliments, greet- ^ 

ings fell upon my ear: nothing interested me. £ 
At last, wearied and sick, 1 sought my own room, ? 
and threw myself upon the bed. Luoy missed $ 
me, but pleading a headache, 1 escaped the din- ^ 
ner, promising to join her guests in the evening. ^ 
1 stood before my little glass dressing, and a s 
thrill of vanity passed through me. I saw large, $ 
dark eyes, soft brown hair falling in a profusion $ 
of curls, a fair, round neck and armB. My dress $ 
was simple, a dark-blue silk, but it was becom- 5 
ing. I wore no ornaments, no head-dress. As I < 
looked, Lucy’s bright face, the fair curlB crowned $ 
with forget-me-nots, appeared beside mine. It $ 
was like an angel's face. The vanity fled, and $ 
feeling that Mr. Haven had shown good taste at \ 
least, I wreathed her waist with my arm, and we \ 
went down stairs. The rooms were filled with \ 
guests, and Lucy was soon surrounded by friends. > 
I Btole into a corner and watched them. Walter j 
Haven was the favored one. $ 

“Lizzie, dear, will you play a polka?” said \ 
Mrs. Morton. “I did not expect so many guests, \ 
and I have not ordered any music.” $ 

“ Certainly,” and in a few moments I was \ 


securely hidden in a corner behind the grand 
piano. They whirled round and round, and I 
played.- No one missed me; no one thought that 
I could tire. Fortunately the music was almost 
mechauic&l. My thoughts were free. Two figures 
capae to the comer of the piano to rest after the 
waltz. They were Lucy and Mr. Haven. I turned 
my head aside and shook down my curls. Wal¬ 
ter’s back was toward me, but I oould see Lucy's 
lovely face. 

“What a beautiful bracelet,” said Mr. Haven, 
bending over Luoy's arm. 

“ You have only seen half its beauty,” was the 
reply. “See, when I touch this spring, itshowa 
the face of the giver, Mr. Haven 1” 

He had grasped her arm tightly, and I trem¬ 
bled violently. 

“Forgive me,” he said; “but the giver, tho— 
oh, Miss Lucy, I have sought her for months. 1 
left home to attend to the publication of my book, 
and was gone some months. When I returned, 

I heard that her guardian had stolen her fortune,. 
and she was gone away to earn her living. She, 
bo delicate and tender. Where can I find her?” 

My hands fell upon the piano with a grand 
crash, and he turned. In an instant he stood 
beside me, while Lucy, dear Lucy, kept away 
the guests interrupted in their dance. 

I left the comer, leaning on his arm, and we 
waltzed to dear Lucy's music, and nobody no¬ 
ticed us. 

Next day he called, and the New Year that 
had opened so darkly, ^ow beamed with bright 
hopes, and I in a few weeks was Walter Haven’s 
wife. 


THE RESCUE. 

BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Tbe old cattle It lonely, . 

Dark and gloomy its hallt, ^ 

Thou’rt a prisoner only > 

Within its proud walls; \ 

Then fly, ladyl fly, o’er the blue rolling sea, l 

There is freedom beyond its dark billows for thee. 5 

Thy stern lather thou knowest s 

Hath sworn by his sword 
To a cloister thon goest, 

Or weddett hit ward; 

Then fly, ladyl fly, o’er the bine rolling sea, 

There is freedom beyond its dark billows for thee. 

Unworthy young Harry, 

To call thee bis bride, 

Thou'lt a broken heart carry 
If chained to his side; 

Then fly, ladyl fly, o’er the blue rolling sea, 

Where freedom awaits thee beyond it with me. 


Thon knowest I have loved thee, 

How long and how well, 

So oft thou bast proved me 
Twere needless to tell; 

Then fly, lady! fly, o’er the bine rolling sea. 

And be happy beyond its dark billows with me. 

See yonder my vessel 
Spreads her canvas so white, 

Within sound of the vassal 
That frees theo to-night; 

Then fly, lady! fly, o'er the blue rolling sea. 

Or thou’rt lost and forever to freedom and me. 

Then ere 'tis ton late, 

Down the staircase of stone. 

Where my bold rowers wait, 
s Let ns hAste to be gone; 

s And we’ll fly, lady! fly, o’er the bine rolling sea, 
» No cloister beyond it si tall bide thee from me. 
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It wib the night before Lydia Jameson’s wed¬ 
ding day, and she sat alone in the little chamber 
which had so long been the sanctuary of her girl¬ 
ish dreams and fanoies. She was leaning one 
hand upon the window-sill, looking out into the 
summer night, very calm and still, though the 
moonlight showed her cheek pale with the vary¬ 
ing emotions which troubled her heart, and her 
eyes had caught a tremulous glitter unlike their 
usual repose. 

Lydia was not beautiful—I arm sorry for it, 
but she was not—still, no one could have called 
her plain, and to those who knew her well she 
was always lovely. Her gentle, reserved man¬ 
ner betokened a quiet, methodical mind, and 
Lydia’s nearest friends seldom caught sight of 
the rapid tide of feelings which flowed beneath 
that calm exterior. Her schoolmates had com¬ 
plained that she was “unromanticand when, 
afterward, they met her in society, quiet as 
ever, while they had exchanged the harmless 
folly of school-girl romance for the sentimental¬ 
ism taught during a course of French novels and 
a foreign tour, they shook their heads sadly and 
decided that “she had no soul.” 

Lydia had not been abroad. She had never 
read George Sand, nor been introduced to 
Alphonse Karr. While her formed companions 
had enjoyed the charms of such delightful so¬ 
ciety and literature, been embraced in the polka 
by half tbe ruined roues of Florence, and acquired 
“manner” from the titled ladies who frequent 
the same haunts, poor Lydia had been quietly 
watching over an invalid aunt, and pursuing 
a course of study which the aforesaid young 
females would have pronounced shockingly slow. 

No, Lydia Jameson was net romantic; she was 
perfectly unconscious of possessing an inner 
nature, and never for a moment dreamed that 
she was unappreciated. If there were times 
when those vague yearnings, which every intel¬ 
lectual nature must feel, stole over her, she 
strove to forget them in useful occupation rather 
than to render herself wretched by indulging 
feelings, which, when restrained, form no unplea¬ 
sant undercurrent to the human mind, but once 
allowed a mastery, secure the unhappiness of 
tbmr possessor and all within the sphere of her 
influence. 


^ Yet, with all, Lydia Jameson was a wild, en- 
s thusiastic dreamer, but hers were not the aim- 
$ less reveries of youthful folly—they had taken a 
i high and noble aim—she was an author. Even 
£ to her dearest relative Lydia had never confided 
$ her secret; and no one about her for an instant 
$ suspected it, or thought of attributing to her an 
^ anonymous novel, which, only a few months be- 
i fore, had attracted the attention of the whole 
\ literary world. 

\ Now Lydia was to be married, and love, with 
$ her, had not been a passion that must inevitably 
^ be consumed from its own intensity, but a deep 

> and lasting sentiment whioh had so blended 
| with her life that it had become a portion of 
\ existence itself. 

s Every one marveled that Guy Havens, an 
| enthusiastic, impulsive young artist, should have 
\ chosen a woman seemingly so unlike himself. 

> Perhaps it was that very difference which first 
i attracted him to Lydia, and he unconsciously felt 
\ a want of some strong, self-reliant nature upon 

[ which to lean; for, with all his talent and enthu¬ 
siasm, Guy needed to ontlive a thousand fickle¬ 
nesses and fancies before he would make a 
proper use of the gifte heaven ha!<i given him, 
or the full powers of his nature would develop 
themselves. He was as ignorant of all the prac- 
\ tical affairs of life as even a man of genius can 
< well be, and, like the rest of Lydia’s friends, was 
s occasionally slightly horrified by her plain, com- 
\ mon-sense view of duty to oneself and the world. 
\ Of all these things was Lydia thinking, as she 
$ sat at her open window; and if a fear of Guy’s 
£ stability and strength of purpose came across 
% her, she felt in her own firm, self-centred cha- 
l racter the power to aid and strengthen him in 
| his faltering course. 

£ The night passed, and Lydia's bridal day 
^ came on, the fairest June morning that one 
s could desire, and amid its brightness those two 
^ young beings took the solemn vows which neither 
$ estrangement, hate, nor the wicked mockery of 
\ human law can ever annul, 
j A week after, they settled down in the little 
| cottage where they bad decided to pass the sum- 
< mer months. It was a bird’s-nest of a spot—a 
$ tiny house nestled in among the curviugs of the 
\ East river, surrounded by trees and so overgrown 
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with fragrant honeysuckles and sweet-briar, 
that it looked more like a bower than a sub¬ 
stantial dwelling-place. But within everything 
was comfort itself, for Lydia’s own taste had 
selected the decorations, and the house was a 
perfect poem. 

“Well, Lydia,” exclaimed Guy, as they sat at 
breakfast in the little library, the morning after 
their arrival, “I never will dispute you again— 
I declare the cottage is a miniature paradise.” 

“I should answer much better for Eve than 
you should for Adam,” she replied, gayly, “for 
I am a good housewife, and if this garden was 
left to your care I am afraid you would prove a 
sorry husbandman.” 

“Oh! I hate weeding and mussing round, but 
I dote on flowers—always wear them in your 
hair! I don’t know that you care as much for 
them as I, but do learn to please me ” 

“Certainly,” she said, with a pleasant mock 
humility. “But why do you think I don’t care 
for them?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. You never seem-” 

“Master Impudence! Come out here on the 
porch. Look down there—with all your love for 
flowers, can you tell the name of a single one 
you see?” 

“Of course! These are tiger-lilies—those are 
clematis vines-” 

“Don’t go any farther, Guyl Your tiger-lily 
happens to be an iris; and I never before saw a 
red clematis. Oh! Guy, Guy!” 

“I confess my error,” he said, somewhat dis¬ 
comfited, though laughing at his failure. “How 
pretty this porch is! Lydia, we must take tea 
-here: it is so delightful under these vines.” 

“I think you will find the library more agree¬ 
able.” 

“Now, don’t be prosaic—do order tea here— 
it will be like drinking dew. Come and walk, 
Lydia—for heaven’s sake don’t wear a bonnet, a 
woman never ought to wear anything on her 
head but a veil.” 

They went for a walk, and Lydia wore the 
lace drapery, which the artist arranged about 
her head in classic folds. The consequence was, 
she burned her nose, and returned with a head¬ 
ache, which forced her to spend the afternoon in 
bed. When evening came, the tea-table was set 
in the porch, as Guy desired; and Lydia came 
down stairs feeling better, though her nose looked 
a reproach at Guy for days afterward. 

“Now, isn’t this charming, Lydia? so much 
more poetical than being shut up in-doors. Ugh! 
what the deuce is that?” 

He sprang from his seat in disgust, for a green 
caterpillar had just dropped from the vines into 


s his tea-cup. “What on earth is in my hair?” 
$ he continued, giving it a nervous twist, 
s “Only a bug, Guy,” returned Lydia, laughing, 
s “Perhaps you would rather finish your tea in- 
^ doors.” 

^ “Horrid place!” muttered Guy, as he rang for 
^ the servant to wheel the table into the library. 
«; “I hate vines; pah! they smell like caterpillars; 
s and as for tea, pray don’t ever have another cup 
^ in the house. I abhor it.” 

$ Every day showed Guy the fallacy of some of 
$ his poetical illusions, and proved to him also, 
$ that in spite of his enthusiasm, Lydia possessed 
| a much deeper love for nature than he with &U 
s his artistic genius. 

I So the summer wore on—the long, golden 

> days, each one of which brought added happi- 
\ ness to those young hearts. Yet Guy worked 
3 more than he had done for months. How he 

> accomplished it he could not tell, but some way 
\ the hours flew so swiftly while he sat painting 
\ and listening to Lydia’s voice, as she read some 
£ pleasant romance, or favorite poem, that his task 
\ was ended before he was aware. 

\ He ceased even to think that she was mattef- 
\ of-fact, quite forgot his fears of not being appre- 
s ciated: and, from the most incorrigible sloven, 
$ grew so particular in regard to the set of his 
| shirts, that Lydia might have had good reason to 
jj regret his amendment in that particular. 

$ It was late in autumn before they returned to 
£ the city, and they left that quiet haunt with deep 
) regret. 

{ “ How happy we have been!” sighed Lydia, as 

$ they stood on the deck of the steamboat and 
5 8aw their home disappear; “how happy we have 
^ been!” 

* “Darling,” whispered Guy, “you would make 
£ any spot happy, angel that you are!” 

5 Lydia smiled, though a little sadly; she would 
1 not tell why, but Guy’s transports always filled 

> her with a vague fear, which was almost like a 
\ foreboding of evil. 

j Once established in their city home, Lydia 
; found many opportunities to pursue her literary* 
i labors without exciting her husband’s suspicions: 

! and those wise people who do not believe in the 
\ practical usefulness of a woman who writes, 

; should have seen the young wife’s house and 


retracted their heretical opinion. 

As winter came on, Guy drew her more into 
the society which he had frequented before their 
marriage, for he was fond of exoitement: and 
though Lydia sometimes sighed for the quiet of 
her home and the seclusion of the past summer, 
she offered no opposition to that which seemed 
to afford her husband so much pleasure. 
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One night, at a sort of literary and artistic < Lydia’s feet, and sat looking up into her face 
reunion, she was sitting with resigned patience \ with a tender admiration, while several of the 
beneath the flood of raptures poured upon her \ other guests, who were also worshipers at the 
by one of her husband’s admirers, trying hard > shrine of transcendentalism, gathered round to 
not to look bored, and to smile in the proper \ watch the movements of their high priestess 
place, when she was startled by a slight bustle l “You have been out of town for some time, I 
in the adjoining rooms. * believe, Mrs Warner?” said Lydia, desirous of 

“Mrs. Warner must have come,” said her com- < breaking the silence, 
panion; “I heard that she was to be here to- \ “Don’t call me by that cold name!” pleaded 
night. Have you met her, Mrs. Havens?” ^ the lady, clasping her hands pathetically; “pray 
# Lydia had not. Who was she? $ do not put me so far away from your heart; call 

“ Surely you know. She writes under the $ me Stella, os all do who love me.” 
signature of ‘Stella’—such genius, so much ^ “Is that your name?” Lydia asked, 
soul!” $ Mrs. Warner hesitated; in truth, her parents 

Lydia remembered having taken up, a few S had christened her Jerusha, softened by her inte 
dajB before, a volume of poems, entitled “Soul ^ Jane, and finally dropped for the euphonious 
Pinings,” in which transcendentalism and second- £ title of Stella. 

hand French morality struggled for supremacy ' “It is the name by which my partial friends 
with much that was even graceful and beautiful: \ call me,” she said. “Come here, Mr. Havens, 
and she looked round with some curiosity for the < and bid your wife take me to her heart.” 
approach of Mrs. Warner. $ This was intended metaphorically, but Guy 

Before long she heard her husband’s voice, ^ looked puzzled, and unable to decide whether the 
and then a little female shriek of delight by way s woman was the most fascinating, or the most 
of response. $ ridiculous creature he had ever met. 


“Here—your wife here, Mr. Havens? Take 
me to her. How I long to know her! What a 
soul she must have for you to have chosen her! 

I should like to sit at her feet and drink in the j 
inspiration which I know must beam from her 

_H 

eyes. 

Before Lydia could recover from her astonish¬ 
ment, Guy appeared, looking a little embar¬ 
rassed, yet delighted, and upon his arm leaned 
the poetess. She was a woman above the me¬ 
dium height, thin, with long curls hanging about 
her face, and shading a pair of beautiful eyes 
better tutored than ever eyes were before. In 
spite of her affectation, her little cries of rapture, 
there was an inexpressible charm about her, and 
even the nonsense she talked was rendered so 
unintelligible by the beautiful language in which 
she clothed it, that, with most people, it passed 
for brilliant conversation; men always admire 
what they don’t understand. 

“This is happiness, indeed,” murmured the 
poetess. “Ah! Mrs. Havens, this is too much 


“How happy I am to see you two together!” 
continued Stella; “how I have dreamed of this 
hour— 

< Two souls with bnt a tingle thought, 

Two hearts that bent at one!’” 

4 

If Lydia had spoken her thought, it would 
have been far from complimentary, and she won¬ 
dered what Guy’s might be. He was seated by 
Mrs. Warner, and she was talking to him of art, 
really conversing well: even Lydia was forced 
to acknowledge that, though she h&d already 
taken an unaccountable dislike to the woman. 

“Your wife’s portrait—you are painting it!” 
Lydia heard her exclaim, in answer to some re¬ 
mark of Guy’s, and she was seized with another 
spasm of delight; “I shall never rest until I 
have seen it—Raphael painting the angel of h*s 
life-journey l What shall I call you?” she cried, 
rushing up to Lydia and seizing both her hands. 
“I can find no name sweet enough!” 

“You are very kind,” replied Lydia, very 
quietly, “but I am quite satisfied to be called 


bliss to meet in the same evening, your gifted s Mrs. Havens.” 

husband and his household angel. Do you $ The poetess appeared slightly confused; and 
know what I called him long before I ever Baw s the group of worshipers seemed shocked by such 
his face ?— 1 Raphael/ And you, oh! I can find J worldly reserve; even Guy looked as if he thought 
no name sweet enough. How you must dote on s such enthusiasm deserved a different reception, 
that inspired creature! How the genius flashes s In a moment, the lady had returned to Guy’s 
from his eyes!” $ side, with one of her little bird-like hops, and 

She paused, at last, for breath; and Lydia $ was discoursing vblubly of life abroad, 
sank back, completely overpowered, staring at i “There one truly lives,” she cried; “the soul 
Guy in a sort of bewildered amazement. The $ is free to speak, like summons like, and sonls 
poetess seated herself upon a low ottoman at s which have a true affinity for one another, are 
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not divided by the cold leaven of worldly preju- j 
dices; here vre are so stern, so real, so matter- 
of-fact. Oh! it is so terrible, unnatural!” 

Unnatural enough, Lydia thought, she was in 
all conscience; but, wisely repressing her con¬ 
victions, she moved into another room, and saw 
no more of the poetess until the party was break¬ 
ing up. 

“You see I have taken possession of your 
Raphael,” Mrs. Warner said, as they approached 
her; “he is to see me to my carriage, and then 
I will resign him to you. Do you know what he 
has promised?—to show me his pictures: and as 
his studio is in your dwelling, shall I not see you 
too?” 

Of course Lydia could only reply that she 
should be at home, and pleased to see Mrs. 
Warner. 

“Thanks—a thousand thanks! I could love 
you so much! I feel it already,” she whispered, 
and after insisting on an embrace, skipped off 
like an excited canary. 

“Your wife is lovely,” she said, as Guy led 
her down stairs, “not beautiful, but charming: 
only so cold—I am quite afraid of her.” 

“Oli! that iB impossible,” Guy said; “ we shall 
hope to see a great deal of you.” 

“Thanks, Raphael! And will she love me? 

I cannot exist without affection—will she love 
me? Don’t let her be cold—your wife should be 
perfectly etlierial—a sunbeam—a dream! For¬ 
give me: you will think me a wild, giddy crea¬ 
ture, but I worship genius, and I do not know 
how to feign.” 

“Then you must make one of your own 
adorers,” he replied, laughingly. 

“Naughty man! But I cannot jest to-night: 

I have been very sad ail day; only one thing 
brought me out this evening.” 

“And that?” Guy said, as he placed her in 
the carriage. 

Mrs. Warner leaned forward and raised her 
dangerous eyes to his face, 

“Cannot you guess?” she almost whispered. 
“But good night; don’t let your angel wife be 
cold to me—good night.” 

She drove away, leaving Havens completely 
bewildered by her fascinations, and he returned 
to Lydia more restless and impatient than she 
had ever seen him. He was loud in praise of 
Mrs. Warner, and his wife made no remark, 
confident that a very little time would serve to j 
weary him of her society. t 

The next day Mrs. Warner called, and Lydia \ 
was martyrized for several hours, and in truth, 5 
a little ashamed of Guy’s weakness. Mrs. War- J 
ner went into ecstasies over his paintings, and ' 


made notes for an article which she promised to 
write, till between her praises and her beautifbl 
eyes, poor Havens’ head was quite turned. 

“And here you live like a nightingale and his 
mate,” she said. “I am sure you never stir 
from this enchanted room, Mrs. Havens.” 

“Indeed, I am here very little,” Lydia replied; 
“during the day my household duties occupy me 
a great deal.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Mrs. Warner. “Don’t 
tell me you ever descend to such prosaic details; 
the companion of a child of genius should know 
nothing of that petty drudgery which occupies 
the common herd.” 

“You will find me sadly common-place,” Lydia 
said, coldly. “I assure you I quite pride myself 
on my puddings.” 

The poetess looked “unutterable things,” and 
at that moment Lydia was called away by the 
announcement of visitors whom Mrs. Warner 
would on no account see; she would look once 
more at those gems and steal quietly away. 

“Strange that genius never weds with its 
like,” she said, with a sigh. “Ah, Raphael, 
your wife is an angel, and may you never learn 
what too many do, the horror of awakening to 
the consciousness that you are bound for life to 
one who cannot appreciate you.” 

“I assure you, Lydia has a very true percep¬ 
tion of the beautiful,” Guy said; “she seems 
cold-” 

“Ob, no, no! I was not thinking of her—you 
are very happy! Would that it were in my power 
to render your bliss eternal. Ah, we have but 
a sorry let here, we poor song birds, and you 
creators of ideals like only to heaven! How 
little we are understood even by those dearest 
to us, how little they know of our real feel¬ 
ings!” 

She paused abruptly, and threw herself into 
an attitude so full of grace, that Guy went into 
raptures; and before she left it was decided that 
he should paint her portrait. 

“Bring your wife to see me,” she said, as she 
entered her carriage; “I want to love her for 
your—for the sake of your genius. Sunday 
evenings my friends often 4rop in—I never see 
ladies that night, and as you are married, I sup¬ 
pose I must lose you too. Ah, well, you will 
not regret it,” and with another flashing glance 
she drove away. 

The acquaintance which Lydia had hoped 
would be transitory, grew into an intimacy that 
pained and displeased her. Under pretence of 
sitting for her picture, Mrs. Warner spent hours 
and hours in the studio, certainly much retard¬ 
ing Guy’s labors thereby, although he nover 
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complained, notwithstanding his dislike to visi- < 
tore in general. > 

Lydia was much occupied in her house, and i 
indeed Mrs. Warner’s presence had become ex- 5 
ceedingly distasteful to her. She never re-j 
proached Guy, never hinted at the fears which ; 
had begun to take a name and haunted her j 
lonely hours. At places of amusement Mrs. j 
Warner was their frequent companion, and her 5 
opinions had become so powerful that Lydia j 
might reasonably have doubted whether she was ; 
mietrdfcs in her own house, but still she did not ] 
complain, certain that harsh words would only ; 
augment the evil, for she knew’ that Guy yet; 
loved her fondly, and beyond the gratification i 
of his pampered vanity meditated no wrong ] 
toward her. i 

But Mrs. Warner had Acquired an influence > 
over him of which he did not dream. She in- ; 
sisted upon making herself his confident—genius ! 
had ils hours of loneliness and discouragement— ; 
who could understand such feelings as she could? ; 
So Guy became a frequent visitor at her house, ; 
and though I am sorry to confess it, sometimes < 
of a Sunday evening took his wife to visit a pious ; 
old aunt, and went himself to Mrs. Warner’s after- « 
ward. < 

His affection for Lydia was undiminislied, but i 
eight months of married life had slightly worn : 
away the romance, and Guy liked novelty. He 5 
grew restless and uneasy, but why he could not; 
have told; the quiet of his home at times seemed j 
almost irksome, and he was vexed with Lydia \ 
for appearing so content with what he termed 5 
monotony. Mrs. Warner saw this; beneath her > 
affectation of innocence she was a keen, scruti- j 
nixing observer. Adoration was her existence, J 
and she was too thoroughly selfish ever to think > 
of the pain which she might cause others. She ; 
had decided that Lydia was no fit wife for her J 
“Raphael,” and there was every fear if her in- ; 
fluence over him continued, that she might sue- ; 
ceed in making him believe the same. < 

Mrs. Warner was a thorough “new” light,” \ 
though too wise even to make herself oonspicu- \ 
ous. She confessed to a belief in the doctrine j 
of affinity—as far as souls went—clairvoyance j 
was to her a beautiful and intelligible theory, j 
she avowed, and she had once been almost a s 
convert to spiritualism. Years before she had j 
separated from her husband, because his rather ] 
antiquated ideas concerning a wife’s duties were j 
not in unison with her refined sensibilities; and ; 
even when tidings of his death reached her, she ; 
felt no remorse for conduct which had hurried j 
him to his grave. Since then she had had no j 
desire to relinquish her dearly prized freedom, > 


and many a household could have dated its first 
misery from her entrance into its precincts. 

This was the woman who was so rapidly in¬ 
sinuating herself into the confidence of Guy 
Havens, whose impulsive temperament rendered 
him, for a season, a fit subject for her wiles. 

Toward spring an anonymous romance made 
its appearance, which attracted much attention 
in literary circles, and rumor was busy in attri¬ 
buting it to a dozen different sources. The ad¬ 
mirers of Mrs. Warner were inclined to believe 
her the author, although the style of the work 
was totally at variance with her former produc¬ 
tions. Guy thought it hers, and expressed his 
belief to Lydia, who only smiled. 

One evening, at a party, the subject was dis¬ 
cussed before Mrs. Warner’s arrival, and several 
of her adherents grew quite earnest in their 
arguments to prove that she was indeed the 
author of the work. While the discussion was 
going on the lady entered, and a little group 
gathered arouud her with a thousand nonsensi¬ 
cal compliments. 

“ It is useless to attempt any deception,” they 
said, “you may as well acknowledge yourself 
the author.” 

Guy took a wreath from a basket of flowers 
and placed it playfully upon her forehead. 

“Let us crown the new Corinne,” he said. 

Mrs. Warner stood for a moment, as if trying 
to summon sufficient courage to deny l^er right 
to the honor; but her excessive vanity mastered 
the good impulse, and she raised her eyes to 
Guy’s face with her most winning look, saying 
only, 

“Well, if you insist upon forcing the author¬ 
ship on me, I cannot help it.” 

Lydia watched her with feelings of utter con¬ 
tempt; at that moment she despised the woman 
too heartily even too feel pain at Haven’s undis¬ 
guised admiration. Mrs. Warner remarked her 
silence; and her concealed dislike for Lydia 
could not longer be wholly restrained. 

Later in the evening, Mrs. Havens was stand¬ 
ing in a window recess, concealed from view by 
the draperies, when, before fehe was aware of it, 
her husband and Mrs. Warner approached the 
spot in earnest conversation. 

“I believe our friendship must be given up, 
your wife does not like it,” were the first words 
which reached her. 

“That is your fancy,” Guy said, “she must 
appreciate your genius too highly for such feoL 
ings.” 

“Ah! my friend, you men know so little of 
women! I would not for the world make dear 
Lydia jealous.’ 
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The wife’s first impulse was to start forward $ me as you do? No, Stella, you must not forsake 
and overwhelm the woman with her indignant $ me now! In your presence every better feeling 
contempt, then the whole affair seemed so paltry s in my nature finds utterance! I never really 
and disgusting that she stood still, hoping the l knew you until I read that beautiful romance, 
pair would pass on in ignorance that she bad \ Much as I love my wife, I can but feel that my 
overheard their sentimental common-places. j fate would have been very different had it been 
“Yes, Raphael, sooner or later this sweet $ united with genius such as glows and brightens 
friendship must be broken off! Perhaps I was ^ there.” 

wrong to encourage it, but it is so seldom that I s “Dear Raphael, do you think I do not under¬ 
meet a man who can thoroughly understand me, ij stand your feelings? I saw at first what your 
that I could not deprive myself of the pleasure s fate must be, but I could not bear to undeceive 
of your society.” 5 you. Ah, why should this ever be the destiny 

It was now too late for the wife to leave her $ of the children of genius! Do not look back—it 
place of conoealment, she could only stand there $ is now too late! No, I will not forsako you; 
and listen. your soul has spoken to mine, and the most nar- 

“Do not take your friendship from me,” Guy $ row-minded could find no wrong in such com- 
said, “you would snatch away half the sunshine ^ munion. Come, Raphael, they will miss us! 
of my life.” s Trust me always—your own Stella—your friend 

“Thanks for those words! Oh, I am so weary ^ —your sister.” 
of this heartless world, so tired of concealing my ^ They moved away and left Lydia alone. A 
real sentiments! Hew I should like to fly far thousand conflicting emotions agitated her, but 
away with one congenial soul, and revel in an she felt that Guy’s heart was her own, in spite 
ecstasy of spiritual bliss, such as these gross of the fascination that artful woman had flung 
mortals around us cannot even picture.” $ over his fancy. Still she felt deep pain—her 

“Do you remember Moore’s lines?” Guy almost 5 trust in her husband was weakened—she could 
whispered. | no longer respect him as she had done, and she 

“Repeat them to me; your voice always gives \ saw too that unless he was separated from Mrs. 


an added sweetness to poetry.” 


j Warner her own happiness was in danger. 


Guy repeated the verses, and Lydia leaned l But there should be no harsh words, they 
back against the window seat faint with indig- j would only widen the breach; how to act she 
nation and griof. Before their marriage, he had J hardly knew, and in spite of her firmness the 
thus whispered the lines in her ear, and drawn s hot tears would come to her eyes, and her warm, 
a glowing description of what life would be to $ sensitive heart ached with its first real pain, 
them upon that “bright little isle.” ^ Then the ludicrousness of the thing struck her 

“Ah,” sighed Mrs. Warner, “here below we $ quick fancy—the woman’s transcendental trash 
shall find no happiness like that: but there is a $ —Guy’s admiration of the novel—the languish- 
hereafter, Raphael! It is that thought which S i n g glances and whispered tones, all presented 
consoles me in this dreary desert; there kindred $ themselves so vividly that she laughed outright 
souls Bhall be joined, no petty human laws can $ in spite of her suffering. 

separate them! Like will seek like and melt j; But she was forced to consider the affair more 
into a beautiful oneness.” i seriously before long. On their way home, Guy 

Guy’s answer was low, but it reached Lydia. ^ commenced talking of Mrs. Warner. 

“Would that all were over, that the hereafter * “Your coldness pains her,” he said, “such 
had come!” s women as she are always more sensitive than 

“Can you believe that these beings around us $ others.” 
have souls like yours and mine, Raphael? 1^ “Has she been making you her confident?” 
oannot think that they will each have a separate n Lydia asked. 

and perfect existence in the beyond; perhaps $ “There was no need; I can see for myself that 
they will blend in a sort of nebula dense vapor ^ the reserve with which you treat her makes her 
without any real life. But talk of something \ unhappy.” 

else, I am too sad for such abstruse things.” $ “I certainly cannot treat her as my bosom 
“You have pained me so muoh,” he said. ^ friend; you forget how little time I have known 
“You will be my friend still—you will not leave s her.” 

me alone?” ij “Friendship is not a thing of time! Oh, 

“Have you not Lydia?” ^ Lydia, do free yourself from the shackles of 

“But what would life be without your friend- s worldly scruples which fetter you, and let your 
ship? Who can counsel and sympathise with > soul speak.” 
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“My tongue has always served me very well. 
Excuse me, Guy, I don’t understand transcen¬ 
dentalism, and it is a thing you have only lately 
taken up. I cannot like the society into which 
we have been led, nor do you in your heart. 
Come, Guy, you are more sensible than you be¬ 
lieve; do leave romance to school girls.” 

“You always sneer at feelings which to me 
are beautiful and holy!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 
“We seem to have no sentiments in common; it 
is a pity you did not make the discovery before 
it was too late.” 

“I have not made it now, Guy; I believe I can 
sympathize with every good and high-souled 
aspiration in your nature, but I have no respect 
for mock sentiment; to me trash is trash, how¬ 
ever fine a dress you put on it.” 

“Are beautiful theories of life trash, Lydia? 
Is it nonsense to join in doctrines which will free 
us from the fetters that weigh us down?” 

“No isms, Guy, I beg! We were happy enough 
in our way last summer. I never heard you talk 
of your 4 inner nature’ then. Seriously, Guy, this 
society is bad for us! You don’t work with the 
spirit you did—your improvement is less rapid.” 

“Why, Lydia, only to-night a dozen people 
told me that my last picture was wonderful.” 

“Will you be blinded in this way? You know 
yourself bow little pleased you were with it at 
first. I know you have true genius—no one can 
appreciate it more than I—but you are not yet 
a great artist. Oh, my dear husband, be your 
own noble self, forsake this atmosphere of flat¬ 
tery, this influence of loose morality, for veil it 
under what beautiful names you will it is only 
that See, we are home now, let us go to those 
places no more!” 

Guy entered the house and flung himself into 
an arm-chair. 

“I knew this would come,” he said; “you 
wish to deprive me of my friends, to crush every 
spark of enthusiasm in my nature, to make my 
art a thing of dollars and cents!” 

“Guy, it is not your heart that speaks now! 
I only ask you to forsake a circle whose influence 
over both of us is injurious. Bring it home; 
how would you feel to hear me praising immoral 
books, attending reform lectures, going mad over 
every new ism?” 

“None of my friends do any of those things; 
we haven’t a single strong-minded woman among 


' 44 Guy, this is downright folly! Beware of 

^ infecting me with your malady; I may become 
$ transcendental yet, and find that I too have a 
^ mission and an inner nature, and an affinity for 
$ some handsome genius.” 

< 4 4 You seem to have none for your husband, 

^ madam,” exclaimed he, passionately, and dashed 
\ out of the room. 

s Lydia wept bitter tears that night, but she 
| could see no way of remedying the evil, and 

* even her fortitude gave way. 

I From that hour a coldness sprung up between 
| the husband and wife. Lydia strove against it 
$ in vain: Guy persisted in being wretched. She 
\ withdrew herself more and more from the society 
J in which they moved, but her husband went 
$ without her. Several times she begged him to 
$ remain at home with her, but without effect. 

$ “Do not grudge me an hour with congenial 
^ souls,” he would say; 44 1 will worj: enough to- 
^ morrow to make amends—you shall be no poorer 
| for it.” 

^ Lydia suffered greatly during those weeks; 

$ how much Guy never knew, for she hid it 
ij bravely. She felt certain that he was becoming 
s more and more infatuated with Mrs. Warner, 
j and she could see no way of breaking off the 
^ intimacy. Sometimes s)ie asked herself if it was 
s right thus patiently to submit, then she thought 
^ what Guy’s life would be if things oame to the 
^ worst and she were to leave him—he would be 
$ a ruined, lost man. No, she would bear all! 
$ Time would remedy the evil; she would be a 

* faithful, loving wife still, perhaps kindness would 
% keep aloof more wrong. 

i Guy visited Mrs. Warner almost daily, and his 

* devotion had reached a pitch which was tire- 
% some, for the poetess not only dreaded the 
$ opinion of the world, but she was in truth cold- 
| hearted as a stone, owing her good reputation 
$ more to her intense selfishness than to her code 
$ of morality. She liked a flirtation, but Guy had 
> begun to persuade himself that it was his destiny 
\ to adore her, anddie left her little time to bestow 
j upon any one else. 

s He was in the habit of entering her boudoir 
| unannounced; and one day, through the stupidity 
} of a new servant, he was admitted into the house 
\ when the poetess least desired to see him. 

\ The boudoir was back of the parlors, separated 
\ only by an arch, and a large mirror between the 


our acquaintances.” < windows of the apartment showed any person in 

44 Heaven knows you are right there, Guy—I \ the drawing-room all that was passing in the 
wish we had !” t apartment beyond. 

44 You are sneering again! In this world, the s Guy saw that which made him pause as if 
few who really have souls must expect to be * suddenly turned to stone. The poetess was re- 
misunderstood.” 1 dining in an easy-chair, and at her feet in his 
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place—in tlie very attitude she always forced 
him to assume—was kneeling a tall man, while 
the lady’s white fingers played negligently with 
his hair. 

It was a person of whom Mrs. Warner had 
often expressed the most unbounded contempt, 
but he had influence in the literary world, and 
“the new Corinne” was about publishing an¬ 
other book, so that his favor was desirable. 

Guy stood for a moment overcome with rage; 
his first impulse was to rush upon the intruder 
and annihilate him on the spot, but his good 
sense interposed. He turned and walked quietly 
out of the house with a dizzy whirling in his 
brain, and fully awakened to the pleasant assur¬ 
ance that he had been a most consummate dunce. 

He made no explanation to Lydia at the time, 
he was too thorough a man to admit his own 
stupidity, but he put his arms about her neck 
and kissed hpr till her whole heart thrilled with 
happiness. ' 

“I have been dreaming a little,” he said, “let 
us forget all about it and go back to our old 
life.” 

But there was discipline and suffering, of 
which he had not dreamed, in store for the 
young artist. He was seized only the day after 
with typhus fever, and for weeks death was very 
near him. Only Lydia’s constant watchfulness 
preserved his life; and when at last he lay upon 
his couch convalescent, but very weak still, she 
was ever present with her sweet smile and intui¬ 
tive perception of his slightest need. 

'While Guy was still confined to his room, he 
received tidings which informed him of the loss 
of several thousand dollars, which, with his 
moderate income, was of great importance. He 
bad many debts, for he was inclined to extrava¬ 
gance, he had worked but little during the win¬ 
ter, and bills were pouring in upon him from 
every quarter. 

“I have ruined us by my cursed folly,” he 
said, in the bitterness of self-reproach. “Oh, 
Lydia, if I had only listened to your advice! I 
must see you suffer from poverty, and know that 
it is my own fault that we are thus situated.” 

“Never mind, Guy,” she said, cheerfully, “we 
can bear it together, and I think,” she added, 
playfully, “you are cured of your idea that a 
woman shouldn’t be useful.” 

“Oh, Lydia, forgive my past nonsense, and 
if I ever run after an ism again send me to a 
lunatic asylum at once. But these doubts— 
what to do I cannot tell! Money I must raise 
at any sacrifice, not a picture 4s finished, and 
here I am confined to this room.” 

“It will all ond well, Guy, never fear! How 


< much money do you require to put you at 

\ ease?” 

$ “If I had five thousand dollars I should lose 
\ nothing at all: but as it is I fear we are almost 
\ ruined.” 

^ Lydia rose, went to her writing-desk, took out 
^ a little book and placed it in her husband's 
^ hands. 

$ “A banker’s account—what on earth! Why, 
$ Lydia, you must be mad or I am. How came 
$ you to have five thousand dollars deposited at 
jj Sherwood’s & Field’s?” 

i; Lydia knelt down by his side, and took his 
$ hands in hers with a happy smile. 
n “Shall I tell you, Guy? What will you say on 

$ finding that I am spiritual, transcendental-” 

$ “No, no!” 

< “At least I am an author! Guy, when you 
!> felt that you needed the love of a woman who 
<: could write a novel like ‘Sybil,’ your heart did 
$ not go astray—I wrote that book.” 

^ Guy raised himself upon his cushions, and sat 
s gazing at her in speechless astonishment. 

$ “Are you shocked?” Lydia asked, laughing. 

J “Are you serious?—is it really true?” 

^ “ It really is, and I have written a book before 

$ too. Here is proof—this letter from my pub- 
j lisher.” 

< Guy read and re-read the lines, as if he could 
$ not believe his own eyes, then he sank back in 
s his chair. 

s “What an idiot I am,” he exclaimed; “what 
^ a blind fool you must have thought me! And 
^ you have borne with, my follies, my injustice, 
s you have never reproached me for my unkind- 
\ ness. Oh, Lydia, can you forgive me?” 
i “There is nothing to forgive, my dear hus- 
\ band,” she said, pressing her lips upon his fore- 
j head. “These first months of our married life 
j have disciplined us to bear future trials, should 
S we encounter them. I knew, darling, that your 
\ heart was all right; I had grown old a little 
\ faster than you, that was all.” 

\ “In truth, you are a great woman—a genius— 
i while I am only a poor, daubing painter, who 
i has hardly lenrned the first principles of his 
$ art.” 

^ “Hush—Raphael!” exclaimed Lydia: and 

\ Guy laughed in spite of himself, although he 
\ made no explanation even then, 
i “But you shall see,” he continued, “what I 
s can do! Now I have an object in view—I want 
jj to make myself worthy of my wife.” 

£ “Worthy of the gifts God has given you,” re- 
$ turned Lydia, seriously. “Oh, Guy, remember 
* how much there is for us to do, and waste no 
more time over fancied grievances; a little hard 
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work will be good for both body and soul, and ^ an appreciation of the man or bis money-bags 
you will find yourself a much less ill-treated $ was a matter of doubt. 

man than you thought.” £ Then it was that Guy made his full confession, 

“I believe I am cured of my follies—a few of \ and gave Lydia an account of his last visit to 
them, at least, and you shall complete the good i* the poetess. Lydia was seated in her easy-chair 
work." $ in becoming invalid costume, and upon her lap 

“Ah, Raphael!” she repeated, with an affec- ^ slept the tiniest and prettiest baby that ever 
tation of Mrs. Warner’s manner, which was irre- \ gladdened a young father’s heart, 
sistible. \ When Guy finished, the wife looked up with 

But Lydia was far too wise to allow that <! affected commiseration, saying only, 
name to become a subject of irritation, and she ^ “Oh, Raphael!” 

never again alluded to the past unless her hus- ^ The tone and glance were enough; they both 
band invited the conversation. $ laughed until the babe awoke, and lay staring at 

Fortunately Mrs. Warner soon after left the 5 them with her serious, blue eyes, as if she could 
city, and the husband and wife saw nothing \ not understand the matter at all, and was some- 
more of their transcendental acquaintances; s what inclined to think their conduct rather 
although they learned about a year after that 1 undignified, considering their position and her 
the poetess had married again, whether from * presence. 


MY BIBLE, 


BT MABGABET LEE BUTENBUB. 


It tells me, in beautiful story, 

Of the streams by that unbounded shore, 
Where the saints in their white robes of glory, 
Are haunted by sorrow no more. 

It tells of that land where no shadow 
Of sin ever darkens the way, 

That windeth for spirits in rapture, 

No night—but a limitless day. • 

It tells that the pilgrim is weary 
No more in that Heavenly scene. 

Where the Shepherd will lead him by waters 
Engirdled with pastures of green. 

It tells of a friendship unbroken, 

Of loves that can never grow dim; 

That God will wipe tears from the laces 
Of all that He calls unto Him. 

It tells that no sickness can enter, 

No woes that on earth are o’er known, 

Gan disturb the repoee of the dwellers 
That stand in delight by his throne. 

It tells of tho undefiled martyr, 

And that taunts and revlllngs were shed 


By the cross of the crucified Saviour, 

And tho thorns that they placed on his head. 

It tells of the tear-moving prayer 
He brenthod in his agonized love, 

That, if might be, the cup could pass from him, 
And “forgive” to the Father above! 

It tolls bow he wont unto Heaven, 

From the tomb-way with death that was paved, 
And that those who are holy in spirit 
Will with Him in Eden bo saved. 

Then who would not yearn for the waters 
Of life on that beautiful shore, 

Enwreathed with a verdnre unfading, 

And blossoms that bloom evermore? 

9 For the wings of the seraph to wander 
With its countless and angelic band. 

As they sing with a crown on each forehead. 

And harp of bright gold in the hand. 

Oh! teach us, thou “Holy of Holies,” 

To find, by the “Book” thou hast given, 

That pathway, though narrow and lowly. 

Which leadeth to Thee and to Heaven. 


MINNIE SCOTT. 


BT IBAKCI3 HBNBIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Now, Minnie Scott, I tell you what, 
Fm not tba slave of your caprice*, 
To come and go, to wait and do 
As your capricious highness pleases. 

And Minnie Scott, you’ve quite forgot 
*Tis woman’s lot too oft to venture 


A step toe for In love’s sweet war, 

And for her rashness win just censure. 

Now, Minnie dear, will you please hear 
Wilh patient ear the terms I tender, 
Since you won't yield, nor quit the field, 
Lay down your arms and I’ll surrender. 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Mrs. Ann 9. Stephens, in the Clerk** Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED PROM PAGE 155. 

CHAPTER y III. $ skull was crushed in, only in one spot, but it 


“Youa grandfather and I brought out the $ 
horses and drove like lightning to the spot. We $ 
turned down a cross-road And rode along the $ 
foot of the precipice, knowing well enough that ^ 
it was of no use looking for them at the top, for, s 
a long way off, we could see one wheel of the \ 
carriage where it was wedged in between two $ 
rocks, and that most awful of all Bounds, the s 
groans of a horse, reached us, long before we $ 
came in sight of the poor critter, where it lay j 
among the loose stones at the foot of the ledge, $ 
with a part of the broken carriage a lying across $ 
his back. He began to whinny as pitiful as aj 
hurt baby when we came in sight, and, anxious \ 
as we were about the human souls, I hadn’t the > 
heart to go by without cutting him loose from j 
his mate, which had broken his neck, and was \ 
dead as a door nail. > 

“A little higher up the hill, where the earth \ 
sloped down from the foot of the rocks, we saw J 
your father sitting on a piece of rock, and hold- i 
ing his cousin’s head in his lap. We hollered \ 
out to know if all was right; but he didn’t < 
answer: there wasn’t breath enough in his body $ 
to force out a word, but his look was awful. I $ 
never set my eyes on so white a face in all my ^ 
life. $ 

“We held on by the brushwood, and climbed \ 
up to where he sat with the dead man across his J 
knees. I don’t know which was the palest, his 5 
or the cold face turned upward, as he searched £ 
for a breath of life. j 

“I had never seen your father before, but ^ 
should have known him by the look of his j 
cousin; for, one in his cold death, and the other $ 
so still and panic-struck, looked so much alike ^ 
that I could hardly tell which was killed or which s 
saved. At first 1 thought it really was our young $ 
Bentley that asked us, in a faint voice, to try if * 
we could do nothing toward bringing the form $ 
across his knee to life. But a glimpse of the i 
dead face put me right: so I and the old man \ 
knelt down and tried our best to bring the poor s 
fellow to, but it was of no use: his temple had J 
struck against a sharp point of rock, and the i 
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was enough to send him into eternity, and, Qod 
have mercy upon him, he was gone to his last 
account. 

“We lifted the dead body from your father's 
arms and carried it down the hill. While father 
and I were weaving some hemlock boughs to¬ 
gether for a kind of bier to carry him on, your 
father came slowly down, looking pale as ever, 
and with one arm hanging loose and limp by his 
side. It was easy enough to see that it was 
broke, though he said nothing, only pressing his 
lips that grew white with pain, and giving out a 
sharp breath now and then. We helped him on 
to father’s horse, and, laying the dead body 
carefully on the rough bier, turned toward 
home. 

“We hadn’t but just got to the cross-road when 
sister Sarah came up, without a sign of a bon¬ 
net on, and her hair all afloat. There wasn’t a 
bit of color in her face, and I hardly knew her 
at first„for her eyes seemed as large again as 
natural, and, though blue enough when she was 
cheerful, they shone out deep and black as & 
thunder cloud now. 

“She gave one sharp look, first at the man on 
horseback; then at the poor fellow my father and 
I carried on our shoulders. Then she flung up 
her arms, and sent out a cry so sharp and full of 
pain, that we stood ^tock still frightened to the 
heart by it. 

“She seemed to be afraid of coming near us, 
but went close up to the horse on which your 
father rode, and, laying her hand on the mane, 
asked something in a hoarse whisper. 

“He answered her in a low voice, for he was 
too faint for loud words; but I knew that he was 
telling her the man we carried was dead. 

“She let her hand fall from the neck of his 
horse, and stood still, as if his words had frozen 
her. I was loaded down with the dead, and could 
not go to comfort her: so, when we moved on, sho 
followed after, with great, heavy tears rolling 
down her face, and raising a sob now and then 
that it would have broken your heart to hear. 

“As we went on, moving slowly up the road. 
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I biv sister Hetty coming toward us: she looked 
like one c&rryiug a heavy load that she couldn’t 
keep from staggering under. She saw us wind¬ 
ing round a turn of the road, and her limbs 
seemed to wilt under her, for she sunk down to 
the grass and covered her face with both hands, 
as if the sight of us had struck her blind. Sarah 
ran forward, sending back a cry that almost made 
us tremble. 

“She came up to Hetty and sunk down by her 
side, winding both arms around her neck, and 
Bobbed dreadfully: we could hear her rods off, 
it really seemed as if her heart was breaking. 
Hetty did not look up, or move; but when she 
heard our tramp on the road she sort of stretched 
out her limbs with a quivering motion, and fell 
sideways on the grass, bringing Sarah, who 
clung around her, to the ground, and turning 
her sobs into screams. 

“We stopped a minute, sat the bier down, and 
tried to comfort the gals; but they clung together, 
and I thought Sarah tried to bury Hetty’s face 
in her lap till we took up the bier again. I felt 
very sorry for poor Sarah, for after that sleigh- 
ride, the letter and all the rest, it was easy 
guessing why her sobs were so quick and deep. 
As for Hetty, she always was a timersome, soft¬ 
hearted creature, and the sight of a dead man 
was enough to make her faint away any time. 

“We went home and the gals followed, creep¬ 
ing heavily along after us with the stillness of 
two ghosts. We laid young Bentley out in the 
spare room yonder; and, after helping the 
wounded young man up stairs, I got him to bed, 
while your grandfather went after a doctor. 

“The poor young fellow was in dreadful pain, 
but he choked bock his groans and bore up like 
a hero. I was obliged to call Sarah to help to 
take care of him; but Hetty staid below with the 
corpse, half Beared to death I could see, for when 
I went down stairs, once or twice in the night, 
she was sitting by the bed, as white as the wind¬ 
ing-sheet, and as still as the form it covered. 
Her eyes fairly frightened me when she looked 
toward the door, they darkened like a thunder¬ 
cloud before it bursts. I tried to make her go 
up stairs, but she only shook her head, and so I 
left her all night alone with the dead man, and 
a terrible night it was to us all 

“We buried young Bentley in the grave-yard 
down yonder. It was a sorrowful business to us 
all, for we were uncertain who the heir might 
be, and, for anything we knew, he might not 
prove exactly the person we should want to have 
power over the farm. So, with the sick man up 
stairs, and a funeral winding from the house, 
everything seemed gloomy enough, especially as 


;> the gals went about like ghosts, sc&roely speak- 
^ ing a word, and looking at each other woefully 
^ whenever they met. 

$ “After awhile we found out that Mr. Bentley, 
^ your father, was heir to his cousin, and in some 
$ sort owner of the farm. He was a splendid 
$ young fellow, too: with that face and voice of 
s his he might have made any girl fall in love 
s with him except our Hetty. I really don’t think 
$ she ever cared for anybody in the world, she 
< s . always was a quiet, old maidish thing. 

“After the funeral she grew more shy and 
5 still than ever. 

s “But Sarah spent half her time in the sick 
jj man’s room, and though she seemed troubled, 
$ yet I could see with half an eye that she was 
s getting over the shock of her lover’s death. I 
$ said lover, for after what I had seen nothing 
^ would have convinced me that our Sarah had 
s not been heart and soul engaged to the young 
s man who was gone; but if she could forget him 
^ and fancy the other, what business had any of 
s us to interfere? For my part, I was glad to see 
$ her color coming back, and her eyes growing 
!> bright again. 

s “I don’t know what passed between the young 
s people during the six weeks that he lay sick at 
\ our house. But though she seemed wildly cheer- 
| ful at times, the trouble never entirely left her 
^ eyes; and more than once I caught hjjr crying 
I: away by herself, which was natural eneugh 
i under the circumstances, you know. 

! “As Mr. Bentley grew better, and was able to 
carry his arm in a sling, Sarah’s troublo seemed 
s to increase, and she staid with Hetty in their 
? own room a great deal more than I ever remem- 
< bered to have seen her before. It seemed as if 
^ she wanted to keep out of our visitors way some- 
$ how. 

£ “He did not seem to like this, and one morn- 
$ ing, when I rode over to the homestead, and 
$ found him sitting lonesomely in the front stoop, 
s he asked me m a quiet way if I could tell him 
$ what particular business hi9 cousin had come to 
S; the country about, and why he himself had been 
$ so urgently invited to share the journey. 

$ “I told him truly enough that I did not know: 
i when he said with a strange smile, 

< “‘I almost supposed it might be a wedding 

$ that brought him here, from some words that be 
| used in pressing the invitation; but as no one 
s of your family has said anything about it, the 
^ object of his coming puzzles me exceedingly. 

$ Tell me, was our visit expected?* 

^ “I was troubled how to answer this question, 
and felt the blood grow warm in my face. I re¬ 
membered how anxious and restless my sister 
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Sarah had been; those private letters, and the % “A single movement brought her face to face 
wild anguish with which she met us near the with me. Uttering a faint scream, she drew back 
precipice, as we were bringing young Bentley s and sat down on the trunk shaking all over, and 
away, things which our guest had doubtless $ the teeth fairly chattertng between her lips, 
been in too much pain to observe; but in reality $ “She saw me looking at the letters, and 
I knew nothing, and what business had I to ex- > clutched them tightly between both hands, 
pose my sister’s secret, if she had one? | “‘They are mine—my own letters,’ she said, 

“ ‘No/ I said, angry with the redness of my 5; so frightened that her words come out in gasps, 
face, ‘I do not think our folks knew anything s ‘I have not touched a thing that was not my 
about your coming; and as for a wedding, there !> own.’ 

has not been a sign of one, except my own, in $ “‘Sarah, let me read those letters, I ought to 


the neighborhood this year.’ | 

“Mr. Bentley eyed me keenly, as I said this, ^ 
but did not seem quite satisfied. ^ 


know what they are about,’ I said, resolutely, 
reaching out my hand. 

“She crushed the letters together and held 


“ ‘It is strange,’ he said, at last, ‘but I am $ them behind her. 
quite certain that my cousin told me his visit $ ‘“Never! How dare you? What right, I say ? 
might end in a wedding: and he hinted that my \ No, the letters are mine—mine—mine, I tell 
services might be necessary to reconcile some l you.’ 

difficulties that might arise with the family.* $ “She shook from head to foot. Her eyes grew 
“ ‘But he mentioned no names?’ I inquired, j fierce and black. I know that if I had strangled 
anxious to learn more. \ her, there and then, she would have clutched the 


“‘No; he told me nothing more than I have \ parcel with her last gasp, 
already related. It is a singular affair altogether, $ “‘Sarah, I am your brother, and the very 
perhaps my cousin’s papers may give some clue.’ $ best friend you have in the world,’ I said, for 
“I thought of my sister’s letter, and felt myself j she was so frightened I pitied her from the bot- 


coloring again, for anything like secrecy made ^ tom of my heart. ‘Tell me what all this means, 
me restless. Your father looked at me suspi- $ What is there that you should be afraid to tell?* 
ciously, so I turned away determined to speaks “‘Afraid,’ she said, ‘yes, I am afraid. Let 


with Sarah, and if there rally was anythiug be- \ me go then.’ 

tween her and the dead to say so frankly. $ “ ‘Are you ashamed as well as frightened?’ 

“^arah was up stairs in her room, I was told. ^ said I, almost sternly, for her terror seemed too 
I went up the back way which leads to the upper ;> great for that of an innocent person, 
chambers. Sarah’s room was open, but she was > “ ‘Ashamed!’ she repeated my question over 

not there; so hearing a noise in the garret above, l with her old scornful pride, ‘ashamed! brother; 
I mounted another flight of stairs which landed s how dare you?’ 

me in the open garret, where the trunk belong- £ “Her eyes fairly blazed, her cheeks were like 
ing to the dead man had been stored away. ashes. Then, all at once, her face changed, and 


“It was a common traveling trunk, strong, s drooping downward as if my question that mo* 
and of ordinary size, but the lock had been $ ment had reached her in full force, she said in 
wrenched in the overthrow, and its hasp was $ the most heart-broken voice I ever heard, 

twisted from its fastening, so that no key was £ “ ‘Yes, brother, I am ashamed. God help us 

necessary to open it. \ all! and afraid too.’ 

“I saw this at a glance, and also saw my ^ “‘Sarah, tell me all.’ 

sister Sarah kneeling before the trunk, holding $ “ ‘Brother, I charge you, let me pass; do not 

up the lid with one hand, while she searched $ make me more unhappy than I am,” she cried, 
among the papers it contained with the other, ^passionately. ‘Questions can do no good, for I 


She was trembling from head to foot, and her $ will not answer them.’ 

face was pale as death. ' I seized her by both hands. She looked me 

“I stopped on the upper stair astonished by $ steadily in the eyes brave as a she lion. I knew 


what I saw. Sarah was so eager and agitated ^ that it would be easier to rob a wild beast of its 
that she did not hear me, but continued her ^ cubs than that girl of her secret. She stood 
search. I heard letters rustle against each other \ still without a word. What right had I to treat 
under her hand for a minute longer; then with l her in that rough way? She was my sister, and 
a faint cry, she snatched at something and > I was treating her like a thief: yet the letters 
started up from the floor, dropping the trunk * were her own, I knew it by the address, part of 
lid, and holding two or three letters tied by a \ which lay before my eyes. I dropped her hands, 
ribbon in her shaking hand. * “‘Sarah,’ I said, ‘Mr. Bentley, the young 
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man below, has some suspicion of this, and he } easy matter; the lock is torn open, and he will 
has questioned me. 1 | find but few papers.’ 

‘“And what did yon tell him? What did you $ “ ‘But those in your hand, Sarah!’ 

know?’ £ “She took my hand in hers, and with one of 

“ ‘Nothing, sis ter—nothing.* * the winning gestures which no one could resist, 

“ ‘But he—he said something. You began to \ lifted it to her lips, hard and brown as it was. 
suspect me, and came prying up here. Brother! $ “ ‘Don’t, please don’t ask me any more ques- 

brotherl* tions!’ she said; “it can do no earthly good, 

“ There was scorn and grief in her words that $ when a thing is over. Why give me so much 
would have made me sink into the earth if I had $ pain? Can’t you see how I suffer?’ 
really done the thing she charged me with. As l “I took her close to my bosom, and kissed her 
it was, my temper rose. \ cheek, ready to cry: for she could make a child 

“ ‘No, Sarah,’ I said, ashamed that my voice \ of me any time. She kissed me back two or 

would shake so. ‘No, Sarah, Mr. Bentley, our $ three times, then, leaning her head on my shoul- 
visitor, said nothing that you have a right to be $ der, began to sob. 


angry about.’ 

“ ‘But he said something. Tell me what it 

was.’ 

‘“He only asked what wedding it was that 
his poor cousin came to attend, Sarah.” 

“ ‘What wedding!’ she cried, catching hold of 
my arm, and almost shaking me. ‘What wed¬ 
ding! Did he say that? Did he in solemn 
truth mention a wedding?’ 

‘“Yes, Sarah,’ I answered, looking hard at 
her, ‘and I thought, from his way of wording it, 
that he had an idea that the cousin himself was 
coming to be married to some one in these 
parts.’ 

“I stopped short, for the sight of her face 
fairly made me hold my breath. Her cheeks, 
which had been pale as death before, kindled 
up; her lips parted with an eager expression, as 
if some iron spring had unlocked in them; and 
her eyes—Sarah had handsome eyes when she 
was pleased or angry—shone like stars. 

“ ‘And you believed this? You thought, per¬ 
haps, that it was—was-’ 

“She stopped short, and the anxious paleness 
began to creep over her again. 

“I understood her, and answered as if she had 
spoken out. 

“ ‘Yes, I did think that, Sarah. Those letters, 
your strange ways, all came back to my mind; 
and why not? He was a smart young fellow, 
handsome and rich: the neighbors might have 
said it was a good match for you; but I think 
you were the mate for his betters any day—for 
the king on his throne, if such things could grow 
in a free country like ours, Sarah—so, if it was 
the truth, out with it. The fellow down stairs 


seems mighty anxious to know all about his$ 


“‘Did you love him so much; darling?’ I 
whispered, folding her close again. 

“ ‘Don’t ask; but this other man, do not let 
him question you more: and, above all, keep my 
secret about the letters.’ 

“I started, and put her away from my bosom. 
This« persistence in keeping a secret which was 
really no discredit offended me. 

“ ‘Sarah,’ I said, ‘this is worse than I would 
have believed of you. Why are you ashamed of 
this engagement?’ 

“‘Think no ill of me, I charge you,’ she 
said, starting back with a haughty throw of the 
head, “I have done rights—will do right, but 
must be left alone!’ 

“ ‘Very well,’ I said, hurt by her want of con¬ 
fidence, ‘you throw away my advioe, and do not 
want my help. Good morning, Sarah; you have 
given me the heart-ache, that’s all!’ 

“‘No, no!’ she said, drawing close to me 
again. ‘I want your help just now. Only give 
it frankly, and without these terrible questions. 
I am not well. You can see that watching and 
crying has made me nervous and half sick. I was 
about to ask you about some way of strengthen¬ 
ing myself up a little. Hetty, too, is worn out 
In short, we want to get away from home: you 
know father promised us music lessons in the 
oity. I am sure the sea air will be good for us 
both. What do you think of it, Dan?’ 

“She spoke rapidly and half out of breath, 
darting quick glances at me from under her eye¬ 
lashes, as if afraid that I would oppose her. In 
fact, I did feel like it at first: and was about to 
say so, but she caught the words from my lips, 
and broke out in a wild, pleading way that 
changed my feelings at once. 


cousin’s affairs. He spoke about searching the ^ “ * Don’t, oh! don’t say that, Dan! I am sick— 

papers in that trunk.’ s suffering. If you won’t send me away I shall go 

“Sarah clutched the letters in her hand, and $ into a decline and die on your hands. Can’t you 
laughed. 5 see how I pine—how thin I grow?’ 

'.‘Well, let him search,’ she said. ‘It is an « “She pulled up her sleeve and showed me her 
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arm, which was slender enough to frighten one s then, to get and return. It was fall before they 
with the idea that she was really going into a $ came home. The sea air might hare done them 
consumption. So I asked where she wished to !• good, but they both looked thin and pale, as if 
go, and how long she wanted to be away. \ overworked: and I reproached myself for letting 

“She thought that the best music teachers^ them toil for their own board so long, though, 
could be found in New York, and they could $ as I have told you, the old folks were in debt, 
either put up with our aunt, or find some nice, ^ and could not help it. 

quiet place for boarding in a private family, if $ “ Well, my sisters went to work again in the, 

their stay proved too long for a visit. She had ^ homestead, and the old place began to brighten 
thought the matter over very thoroughly, I could s up, for Sarah grew more easy and cheerful, say- 
see that-, and seemed to have set her heart on it ' ing that hard work was just what she wanted; 
So I promised to persuade the old people into ^ while Hetty took up her okkways, only it seemed 
letting her go, and promised that my wife, so far s to us that she was more still and sad than ever, 
as possible, should come over and supply the ^ spending a great deal of time in her own room, 
gals’ place ^rhile they were gone. ^ where I sometimes saw a candle burning after 

“ Sarah was full of gratitude. She kissed me s eleven o’clock at night, 
again and again, aud called me her kind, reason- $ “Not long after they got bock, I found out 
able brother, and we parted excellent friends, $ two secrets: one was, that Mr. Bentley had 
but, so far as any information was concerned, $ often visited the gals while with thoir aunt; 
just where we had met. But so it always was $ and the other, that they brought needlework 
with your mother. She always ended in having \ from New York, which they sat up nights to 
her own way, and in making everybody think it < finish. 

was best too. \ “Sarah was obliged to make me her confident 

“After this conversation, Sarah grew shy of % in this, for every month she wanted me to take 
young Mr. Bentley, and left him so much alone s her down to the river on her way to York, where 
that he seemed to grow homesick, and began to \ she would be goue a day or two on a visit to her 
talk about returning to the city. But the doctor, \ aunt. When I wanted to know why she took 
who did not get a patient of that stamp every s this extra work, and what she did with the 
day, would not hear of it, and so he stayed, day £ money, she reminded me of her music lessons 
after day, till the girls were ready for their trip $ that were to be paid for, and of a hundred pretty 
to the sea-shore. I saw them when they sefr out, $ things which she and Hetty were always want* 
in fact I drove thorn down to the river in my ^ ing: but, to my knowledge, never got. I think 
own team, and, of course, sat waiting while they s Sarah saw Mr. Bentley in some of these visits to 
took leave of Mr. Bentley in the front stoop. He $ the city, for she came back more and more 
was a good bit flurried and nervous; but Sarah ^ cheerful each month, but kept on working day 
took her leave with a quiet, proud air, that j and night all the same. 

seemed to chill him, for he went into the house $ “On her third trip down the river, she came 
and did not wait to see us drive off. But the old $ back full of excitement, and told me, as a great 
people stood there so long as we were in sight, £ secret, which I was to reveal to no one, that she 
following us with old-fashioned blessings: such ij had given up needlework now, and found a better 
blessings, Gillian, as no one has time to give in £ way of earning money. When I questioned her, 
these fast days. $ she told me with blushes and half crying, for 

“ It was six months before I saw the gals $ when a pleasant thing came to Sarah her eyes 
again. They stayed some time with aunt Mary, $ always would fill, though she bore trouble like 
and, after that, Sarah wrote us word that they \ a hero:—well, she told me that somehow she 
had gone to the shore on Long Island, where $ had got acquainted with the editor of a ranga- 
board was cheap and sea-bathing capital. Sarah $ zine, who hod seen some scraps of her writing 
complained a great deal of her feeble health, but $ in an old place book, and engaged her to contri- 
thought the coast air did her a world of good. ^ bute for him now and then. 

She said very little about Hetty, only that she ^ “All this was, of course, a profound secret 
could not get along without her for a day. Her $ between us, for Sarah would as soon have con- 
letters were short, but punctual. She seemed $ fessed her first love as the talent that appeared 
anxious to keep the old people satisfied with her \ in every word she wrote or spoke. She was 
long stay from home: and seldom wrote for ^ very frank and happy during our drive home, 
money, as she and Hetty supplied themselves, $ for I met her at the boat as usual; and at last 
she said, by doing fine needlework for a store in £ told me that she had seen Mr. Bentley in New 
Broadway, which she went to the city, now and ' York, and that he was coming up to the home- 
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itead in a week or two if—if I thought father 
would have no objection. 

“ ‘ Objections! What objection oould my father 
have to Mr. Bentley, whose conduct toward him 
and his had been more than kind? Surely he 
might expect to be made welcome in a house 
that was almost his own/ 

“'Yes,’ said Sarah, turning her face toward 
the sunset, though I could see a smile quivering 
on her lip, ‘but—but Mr. Bentley wants to take 
me away with him; he thinks now that he loves 
me well enough for that!’ 

“I was rejoiced, and gave my-horses a 
triumphant crack of the whip, that sent them 
off on a run. I knew well enough that Sarah 
was no fit wife for any of the young fellows in 
our neighborhood. Her high spirits, her wit, 
and the bright thoughts that made every one 
admire her, were not gifts to be buried on a 
farm, nor drudged into tameness by hard work. 
I had knowledge of the world and sense enough 
to know that, if I had been brought up in the 
country. It would have been like forcing a 
canary bird to dive for its food like a fish hawk. 
But this was another affair. Your father was 
the man of all I had ever seen for the husband 
of a gal like our Sarah, with a college educa¬ 
tion, an honest, strong mind, as handsome a 
figure as you see in a day’s walk, and any 
amount of property—where could another man 
be found like him? Yet I felt that Sarah was 
his match every inch of it: her virtues were 
home virtues, and her studies home studies, but 
genuine for all that; even he could talk on but 
few subjects that Sarah did not know something 
about: and as for manners, if ever there was a 
born lady it was my sister Sarah, if I do say it. 

•‘Sarah was delighted to see how I took her 
news, and told me in her old, frank way how 
she had loved Mr. Bentley long before she was 
quite certain that he cared for her—how he had 
almost proposed while she was with her aunt, 
but had been checked off when they went to the 
Long Island shore, without telling him a word 
about it, and seemed to have given her up with¬ 
out a struggle; but in her late visit she had met 
him by accident in the street, they had walked 
a long way together, she could not tell how or 
where, for it seemed like heaven to her, for he 
was telling her of his love—his disappointment 
at her sudden departure, which he looked upon 
aa a rebuff, and of the bright hopes that he 
could scarcely believe real, though she had lis¬ 
tened to him with so much patience. ‘It was 
nil like a dream, a sweet, bright dream,’ she 
said, ‘but real, beautifully real, though sho 
never could believe it, never/ 


“It was pleasant to hear her talk so gently 
of her love, and to see the color come and go in 
her face with every look I gave it. I do believe 
that day she was the happiest creature on earth. 
She exclaimed at the beauty of everything, the 
old apple trees with their scraggy branches, the 
patches of moss on the wayside and the sunset. 
‘It certainly was,’ she said, ‘the most heavenly 
sunset that ever she saw in her life/ To me it 
was a bank of yellow and red olouds piled up 
and heaped against each other, with streaks of 
purple and flame-color breaking through; but 
she saw a thousand other bright things, as 
people who write poetry and love dreams are 
sure to do. 

“I told the old folks of the news, and Sarah 
told Hetty, who chirped up like a bird for two 
or three days, and hovered around her sister in 
a quiet flutter of happiness, like a robin when 
its mate is on the nest. 

“The old gentleman took everything that 
came in his way as a matter x>f course. Nothing 
could arouse his pride, for he held things that 
turn the heads of most people at their due 
worth. 

“‘Bentley is an honest man,’ he said, ‘and 
Sarah is a good, bright gal, they’ll make a 
couple that we needn’t be ashamed of, Dan, you 
may be sure of that.* 

“I was satisfied. When my father pronounced 
any one an honest man, praise had no higher 
term for him. His pride of integrity was won¬ 
derful, he acknowledged no superiority but that 
of goodness and industry, but there he was un¬ 
yielding: a want of integrity the old man never 
could forgive. I think that an absolutely wrong 
act in one of his family would have broken his 
heart. He was the proudest man I ever saw, 
and the meekest too. 

“His children all knew this, and respected 
him accordingly. My sisters above all had great 
reverence for this trait of character, and dreaded 
his disapprobation above all things. Observe 
me, father was not a cross nor severe man, only 
a downright honest one, whose good character 
was the life of his life. 

“Of course a man like this could rejoice in 
his daughter’s prosperity in marrying a man 
like your father, for he knew the full value of 
property, and was glad to get it in the family; 
but it was the intelligence and sterling goodness 
of Mr. Bentley that touched the old man nearest. 
Had these been wanting, property and position 
would have gone for nothing with a man of your 
grandfather’s stamp. 

“Well, the time came. Bentley asked the old 
man’s consent in person, and with a few kind, 
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hearty words was taken into the family. Sarah 1 around her head. She was handsome— yes, Gil- 
was rery happy then; for days and days she ^ lian, I think she was almost as handsome as you 
was beautiful, so beautiful that I would stop to ^ are now on the day of her wedding. It's one of 
look at her. With a creature so smart and full | the pleasantest things in life to see a bright, 
of feeling, happiness was beauty, and it Bhone | wholesome girl like her, brimming over with 
through her face like light through a lamp. In * life, and with a will that no force could control, 
truth, I hare seen a great many prettier women \ tamed down by lore, with those soft shadows 
than our Sarah, but never one whose look would \ under eyes, and the eyes themselves full of mist, 
bring the heart into your mouth with such a < I never loved my sister half so much as I did 
throb of warm feeling. So she was happy as \ on that day. When she turned awAy from the 
the day is long till after the wedding day was $ minister, and looked up to him with those eyes 
set; then I saw that she began to pine a little; \ so mournful and tender the bridegroom kissed 
once I found her in Hetty's room, and they were $ her forehead. I did not not wonder at it, for it 
both crying. But this was natural enough, you j seemed as if she had just risen from a sacrament 
know: the two gals had never been separated in v table, with the holy wine on her lips, which it 
their lives, and it was hard to give each other $ would be wicked to touch, 1 think Hetty felt 
up. $ like this, for when the bride went up to her and 

44 Well, they were married at last in the spring $ reached out her arms with a smile, I shall never 
time, when the apple trees were all in bloom, $ forget how the poor gal clung around her with 
and the young leaves coming out in the woods. $ both arms, and kissed her neck, her dress, and 
There was no wedding to speak of, for Sarah, ' her hands with a deep burst of crying; but when 
who was always so full of life and loved com- \ Sarah would have kissed her sister’s lips she 
pany more than anything, insisted on being mar- $ shrunk away trembling all over, and sobbing out 
ried almost alone, with no one but the family by. s blessings on her dear, dear sister, to which the 
This surprised us all and made a good deni of i; old man answered amen, as if he had been in 
hard talk in the neighborhood, for all her old $ meeting. 

mates insisted on it that Sarah was putting on s “After this, Hetty and the bride went up 
airs, because her lover wan a city gentleman and $ stairs together, and staid a long time. When 
rich There was no truth in this, for instead of ^ Sarah came down in her traveling dress, ready 
this the dear gal appeared to grow more and s to leave us forever, Hetty staid behind, and we 
more humble as the day came on, and it seemed i did not see her again that day. 
as if the saddest part of her life was just before jl “As Mr. Bentley’s carriage was driving away, 
she married a *tnan that I am sure she loved $ Sarah looked back so longingly to the old house, 
better than all the world beside. $ that I beckoned the driver to stop, and went up 

“ Hetty, too, did nothing but cry—not that ^ to say goochbye once more, 
this was done before folks, but you oould see it s “ ‘Dan,* says she, as I came up, 4 Dan, that’s 
in her heavy eyes and heavy step too. Poor gal, $ a good brother, bring me a handful of lilacs and 
she really seemed afraid of Mr. Bentley, and s some snow-balls, from the old bushes, under 
would turn away from him sometimes with a $ Hetty’s window, they will be something to re- 
scared look that no one could account for, for $ mind me of home.’ 

he was gentle and pleasant as a spring morning } “Mr. Bentley was ready to spring out and 
to us all. \ gather them for her. But she said with one of 

44 Well, as I said before, they were married \ her smiles that was worth a sermon any day, 
one spring morning, with the sunshine all around \ 4 No—no, let Dan bring them now ; and you 
them, and the breath of the apple blossoms com- j shall gather flowers for me all the rest of onr 
ing in at the window. There was no bridesmaid, ! two lives.’ 

for Hetty would not stand up in spite of all we | “1 brought the lilacs and the snow-balls, and 

could say: and except my little wife, she was the $ she gathered them up so lovingly in her hands, 
only young person there. ^ it made my heart swell, I can tell you. ' 

“That was one of Sarah’s beautiful mornings, ^ “He drove away slowly at first, for Sarah 
1 mean as regards herself. She had thrown off $ kept looking back toward the house, and we all 
all down-heartedness, and came down stairs in 5 stood in the porch sending blessings after her— 
her white muslin dress, that floated around her 5 old-fashioned, honest blessings that followed her 
like a cloud, looking more like the angels we see $ to the grave, I am certain. But as they came 
in pictures than anything else. She had a little ^ near the hill, where the bridegroom had almost 
cluster of crab-apple blossoms in her bosom, and J lost his life, and his poor cousin was brought 
a wreath of elder flowers and cherry blossoms ' away a corpse, the driver whipped up his horses, 
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sad they swept oyer the precipice like lightning, \ “Are you sure of this? Have you seen her 
and in that spot we lost sight of them. ? grave with your own eyes, niece Gillian?” in- 

u After this we were very lonesome at the jt quired the farmer, suddenly remembering Mr. 
homestead. Sarah wrote long letters to us from $ Bentley’s strange exclamations as he left the 
her grand house in the city; but we missed her j; room that night, and inspired by a vague hope 
dreadfully. Sometimes a little private letter to < that his sister might be living. 

Hetty came in the larger one, but we never knew $ “Yes, my Italian servant, one who had been 
what was in it: some secret always rested be- * hired in the family when we first went to Italy, 
tween the two. < often took me to one of those heavenly flower 

“Once, in the first year, Hetty, went down to \ nooks in which the people of Naples lay their 
York, but she staid at aunt Mary’s, only going \ dead to sleep, and told me that my mother was 
now and then to see her sister. I buried beneath the roseB there.” 

“When we asked the reason of this, Hetty £ “But was there a tombstone?” 
said that Sarah had so muoh company, and lived \ “A cross of marble—nothing more; but that 
in such a grand way, that she felt out of place ^ was so like my father: you know he never could 
there. Sarah was just the same kind-hearted, $ endure to register his joy or grief before the 
noble creature, but Hetty was more comfortable $ world. This is all I know of my mother’s 
with aunt Mary. $ death.” 

“I have little more to tell you, Gillian, about s “It is strange,” said uncle Daniel, thought* 
your mother; for, with the exception of one or two $ fully, “but, to-night, your father said to me dis- 
visits to New York, when I put up at her house, $ tinctly that my sister was not dead.” 
and found myself as welcome as a robin in the * Gillian started, aud a look of wild joy came to 
spring, we saw little of each other. The old \ her face; but it faded in a moment, and she said 
gentleman went to see her, and that was after $ with tender sadness, 

you were born, and came home delighted. <: “Oh! that is like him too, dear, sensitive 

“At last, when you were a little more than $ papa! I have often heard him say that a human 
two years old, Sarah and her husband came to $ soul never dies, and should ouly be spoken of as 
the homestead again.” •: something that sleeps, or has gone a pleasant 

“Yes,” said Gillian, who had listened to this s journey; so we must build no hope on an ex- 
long story with deep attention, “yes, I remem- $ pression like that” 

ber that, and 1 remember how she looked. It \ Daniel Hart sunk down in his chair and 
seems like a picture, the old place and alL But $ heaved a deep sigh. Up to this time a vague 
where did my parents go after that?” $ hope that his sister might be living had uncon- 

“They went to Europe not three months from ;> sciously floated through his mind, but Gillian’s 
that time. It was a sudden thing, I am sure, $ explanation destroyed it utterly, 
for the mail that brought us this letter brought J “Still,” said the good man, “still I will ask 
also a paper, in which we found that they had i him, in the morning, if his words had this mean- 
sailed. The old man felt a little hurt at this, I $ ing, or not.” 

think, for he was getting so infirm and childish ^ Gillian shook her head. “I think if it had 
that anything like neglect from those he loved jj the meaning you wish he will speak of his own 
wounded him. Not long after this he died, and > accord,” she said; “if not, the idea that he has 
mother followed him in three days, as old folks ^ inspired such a hope will give him pain. Let 
are apt to do. So they never lived to be disap- $ us wait, dear uncle.” 

pointed by not receiving but one letter from \ Uncle Daniel gave up hi 9 hope with another 
sister Sarah, after she sailed for foreign parts; s profound sigh; and Gillian aro 9 c from her stool 
or to grieve over the news of her death, when it j at his feet, saddened, as if she too had partaken 
came to us, as it did to strangers, in an open \ of a hope- that was destroyed, 
newspaper.” j Gillian stole softly up to her room, for, in a 

“And this is all you know about my poor b strange house, and with darkness all around she 
mother?” said Gillian, painfully disappointed. | grew timid, and was glad to cover herself up in 
“It is a great deal, I know, but not all I ex-$ bed. But she could not sleep. This conversation 
pected. Papa so seldom speaks of her: and $ about her mother—the strangeness of everything 
after that one evening, in this same old home- ^ around, kept her wakeful and restless, 
stead, I remember nothing, for it seems they put { Her bed stood opposite a wiudow which looked 
me in a convent school directly after we reached $ into the orchard where her mother had played 
Italy, and when I came out my mother lay in $ when a child. The mellow autumn moon had 
the Campo Saute at Naples.” ' risen, and she could almost discern the apples 
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as they fell in over-ripeness from the boughs, \ Her little hand stole out of the bed-clothee 
disturbing a stillness otherwise profound. v and touched that which lay helplessly on her 

As she lay thus, dreamy and sad, a noise at s pillow. There was something in that gentle 
the door startled her. At^first she rose from $ voice, and the clasp of those fingerB, that soothed 
the pillow and looked keenly that way; but ^ the timid woman. Her hard fingers closed over 
sank down on the instant, as almost any girl ^ Gillian’s, and though she trembled, it seemed 
would have done, huddling the clothes about $ with kindly feeling. 

her head. $ “Aunt Hetty,” repeated the young girl, “did 

The door opened very softly, and a small \ not my mother come in this way to my bed one 
figure, clad in white, stole across the floor, with $ night, and you with her, when I was a little 
her head bent forward, as if listening at each s child ?” 

step. As the figure came opposite the window, $ “And you remember her? You remember 
Gillian, who, fascinated even in her terror, had ^ that noble, noble mother, child; and that night 
drawn the sheet from over her eyes, saw the % when we two prayed over you for the last time 
features of aunt Hetty, who came toward her like $ on earth ?” she answered, in a whisper full of 
a shadow, evidently afraid of her own breath. ^ tender regrets. 

Curiosity overcame all fear in Gillian, who lay j “As I remember dreams—dreams of angels ^ 
still, with her eyes half closed, watching her ' hovering near me,” said Gillian. “Your coming 
strange visitor. Aunt Hetty came close up to ^ to-night made it a reality.” 
the bed, sunk on her knees, and seemed to be % “And she is dead—gone from us without a 
searching for a clear view of Gillian’s face, 5 word of farewell—a word of—ah! my child, if 
which was a little in shadow even if it had been 5 you could but remember any word, any little 

uncovered. $ thing by which I might know she thought of us 

At last she put her hand softly down, drew > with the old kindness!” 
away the counterpane, and a kiss fell on Gillian’s $ “How I wish so, too, dear aunt; but it is im* 
forehead, so light and tremulous that it seemed $ possible. They took me from her so early: and, 
but a shadow passing over her. $ in the convent, 1 had so much kindness, that it 

Gillian closed her eyes, for there was some- $ made me forget easily. I remember there was 

thing in this act that brought dew into them, n one lady there, a boarder, who came to my cell 
and with great difficulty she suppressed an un- ^ every night, as you are here now, with a thou- 
equal breath. Then, emboldened by her first \ sand gentle words and sweet kindnesses: that 
effort, aunt Hetty bent down and pored over that $ was when I was about seven years old. She did 
young face till a heavy tear fell upon it. $ not stay at the convent altogether; but came and 

Unconsoiously Gillian started, and shrinking ^ went till I was taken away; sometimes staying a 
together as if she had committed some crime, > few weeks; sometimes three or four months.” 
aunt Hetty slid down to her knees, and burying \ “And this lady was kind to you? God bless 
her face in the bed-clothes, waited. $ her for that!” said aunt Hetty, quietly. “If it 

But Gillian controlled herself, and directly $ would benefit her, I would give an hour of my 
sobs came at slow intervals from the bed; then 2 ; life for every consoling word she said to you.” 
the whispered words of a prayer; and after that s “Oh! yes,” said Gillian, reflectively, “it was 
wild, uncontrolled bursts of anguish, in which $ a sweet voice, motherly and soft—sweeter than 
Gillian heard her mother’s name repeated over ^ any I ever heard in the convent. I wonder 
and over again. $ what became of her?” 

At last this sorrow seemed to wear itself out, $ The young girl sighed as she spoke; while aunt 
and exhausted its force in faint sobs, ending in J Hetty tightened her clasp on the little hand, 
profound silence. After a little, Gillian felt that $ “ I have heard of Sisters of Charity: they must 

her aunt was sitting on the bed again, striving $ be happy women, and good ones too, let them 
to search out the lineaments of her face in the J belong to what church they will,” said aunt 
shadows. The restraint became painful, and at $ Hetty. “Perhaps this lady was one of them: 
last the young girl opened her eyes, meeting the $ for they travel about, I am told. I am not sweet- 
mournful gaze of her aunt, upon which the moon | toned as you say she was; but, if you will not 
shone brightly. $ think it strange for me to come into your room 

Aunt Hetty did not move; but her eyes * now and then, I should be very thankful. Your 
wavered like those of a person suddenly de- | mother and I slept in each other’s arms till she 
tected in a crime. \ was more than your age. I have grown old and 

“Aunt Hetty!” said Gillian, very softly, “aunt 5 lonely since then—no one cares much for my 
Hetty!” Move; but, if you would not feel it a burden. 
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there are some things that I might do in a 
quiet way. Don’t you think so?” 

She looked down into Gillian’s face with wist¬ 
ful earnestness as she spoke; and the young girl, 
lonely in her half orphanage, and searching for 
affection everywhere, rose up, and threw her 
arms around that drooping neck with a fervor 
that brought fresh tears into aunt Hetty’s voice. 

“Don’t mind if I seem silent and stiff before 
folks,” she said, folding the young girl close in 
her arms, “it is my way; but if I can save you 
one pain by laying down my life, speak, and I’ll 
do it!” 


Before Gillian could answer as her warm heart 
dictated, the arms that had so closely embraced 
her fell away, and her aunt glided from tho 
chamber, shadow-like, as she had entered. 

And this was Gillian’s first night under the 
maternal roof. Perhaps the first deep feelings 
that she had ever experienced sprang into exist¬ 
ence during those few hours. It seemed as if 
her father, too, was haunted with unrest; for, 
all night long, his step was heard by the master 
of the house, who slept beneath his room, walk¬ 
ing to and fro. 

(to bb continued.) 
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NIGHT-CAP: CHILD’S SACQUE. 

BT BMILT H. MAY. 



Oub 1 object, in this department, is to teach 
every lady how to incite her own and her chil¬ 
dren’s dresses, if she desires to do so, or is 


^ situated so that a mantua-maker is difficult to 
$ be had. Nor is our purpose confined to in* 

* structing the fair readers of “Peterson” to make 
l only their more expensive and showy garments. 

£ We are well aware that it is often more difficult 
v to get patterns for articles of under-clothing, 
\ than for cloaks, party dresses, or fashionable 
$ wraps. Accordingly we give, in this number, 
£ the pattern for a night-cap, accompanied with 
s the usual diagram. With the aid of these, any 
$ lady can cut out and make up this indispensable 
\ article, trimming it afterward as in the pattern, 
^ or differently if her taste prefers a different style 
$ of trimming. 

> We also give, in this number, a diagram for a 
; child’s sacque. The diagram will be found on 

* the next page. 

s No. 1. Frokt. 

* No. 2. Back. 

^ No. 8. Sleeve. 

* The material is cloth, or velvet, the first being 

\ the best. The net-work over the surface is done 
$ in braid, and so also is the leaf-pattern around 
*the edges. 
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POLISH BOOT-LADIES' SIZE. 

BT MRS. JAN* WSAT1K. 



> pass the wool, knit 8. pari, take off the next 2 
l *. Repeat to the end of the needle. 5th row— 
$ Knit plain, omitting to knit the two colored 
\ stitches, merely taking them off upon the needle. 
$ 6th row purl—7th, join the colored wool, knit 8 
s rows plain; knitting the two colored stitches 
\ whenever they occur, very loosely. Knit in all 
5150 rows. 

* For thb Border.— Cast on 6 stitches. Knit 
1st row plain: 2nd row put the needle into the 
i; 1st stitch, then wrap the thread four times round 


Wb have designed this expressly for the pa¬ 
trons of “Peterson.” 

Materials.—1 oz. white single zephyr, 1 oz. 
colored single zephyr, pair of small bone needles. 

With the colored wool cast on 84 stitches. 
Kn it 3 rows plain. 4th row—Join the white 
wool, knit 8 stitches, purl, take off the next 2, * 


s the first and second fingers of left hand and the 
$ right hand needle, knit these loops into the stitch. 
^ Repeat to the end of the needle. 3rd row plain. 

I Every alternate row knit the loops. Make a.cord 
and tasBel of the colored wool, to lace the boot 
at the side as you would a gaiter. The border 
^ may be all colored, or in stripes of 8 rows eocdi 
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DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A JESSAMINE* 


BT MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 




Matbrialb. —White or yellow, smooth, thick < * Materials for Marino Paper Flowers.— 

paper, yellow pips, small green calyx, leaves, \ Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
&c. $ for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 

Cut as many as desired of No. 1 and 2: gum if Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabio, 
up No. 2 in form of a tube, fasten the petal to it s stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
with thick gum arabic: fasten a piece of thin $ for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
wire to a large, yellow pip, cover the stem with £ sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
light green tissue paper, run it through the tube ^ of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
for a stamen: finish with a small green calyx. $ 32 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
To mount it, put three or four buds and as many £ mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
flowers, and make branches with the leaves, like $ rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail. 
No. 8. * on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


PURSE IN CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Purses are always suitable for presents. We < nate diamonds. The star at the bottom is black, 
give, this month, a new pattern for one in * the first row of diamonds is scarlet, the second 
orochet. Scarlet, black and yellow will look \ row yellow, the third black. The purse is corn- 
well, for they contrast to advantage in the alter- * menced in the centre of the black star at the 
244 
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bottom, and is worked in a solid crochet; the < peculiar nnd striking effect when completed. A 
silks, when not required, being worked in at the > hand*sieei clasp and tassel of the same 
back in the usual manner. Although an ex- $ metal at the end are required to furnish this 
tremely simple pattern, it is one which has a ' very useful and ornamental little article. 


BERLIN PINCUSHION. 

BY MB 8. 7AN1 WEAVER. 

We giro among our illustrations, in front of < next to wrap over. These small circles are ah 
the number, a very ornamental as well as new $ arranged round a larger circle cut in a firmer 
kind of pincushion, just come out abroad. It is ^ card-board, in the form of a wreath, each pro- 
eomposed of scarlet cloth or satin and chalk $ jecting slightly over the last, leaving a space 
white beads. A number of small circles are cut $ for the cushion in the centre. A round cushion 
accurately in card-board, and covered neatly * is then made sufficiently large to fill the centre, 
with the cloth or satin. On these circles a small % covered with the same material. It is drawn 
pattern is worked in the white beads according $ down either with a scarlet cord, strings of white 
to the engraving, with a small loop of beads ^ beads or gold thread, so as to form four quarters 
round the edge, leaving a space sufficient for the * from the centre, and is attached by means of this 
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246 TO KNIT A PAIR OF MITTENS. 

cord to the card-board foundation. This cushion « red contrasting well with the white drapery of 
should be sufficiently full to look well-raised and \ the toilet-table. The Berlin watch-pooket and 
handsome. The foundation circle should be \ this pincushion are arranged to match. The 
covered with a slight material previous to the j beads should be worked on with No. 20 crochet 
ornamented circles being placed upon it. It has $ cotton, 
a very pretty effect when completed, the bright ^ 


TO KNIT A PAIR OF MITTENS. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 

; 17th Row.—Knit 15 stitches, bind off 15; knit 
$ to the end of the needle. 
j> 18th Row.—Knit 10. Cast on 15. Knit to the 
^ end of the needle. Knit 42 rows plain, making 
gj»H s in all 60 rows. Bind off and sew the ends to- 

AgS®* gether. This forms the hand. The number of 
'N $ rows knit must depend somewhat upon the site 

' : V x % of the needles and size of hand. With the crochet 

(./■ % | hook work a single crochet stitch into every stitch 

; • \ around the wrist. Work 16 rows. Double this 

\ under to meet the wrist, making the cuff double 
$ and very warm. Take up the stitches at the 
$ thumb and knit from 10 to 12 rows. This thumb 
* is scarcely needed, as these mittens are only 
intended to be worn over gloves, in very cold 
Matebials. —1 oz. dark single zephyr, pair $ weather, for riding, &c. On the back of the 

large steel knitting needles, bone crochet hook. $ hand work the three seams in cross-stitch. We 

Cast on 40 stitches ^ have designed this expressly for the readers of 

Knit plain 16 rows ' “Peterson.” ; 


PICCOLOMINI OPERA HOOD. 


BT MBS. JANE W1AVEB. 



HOOD WHEN WOHir. 


s Matebials.— 1 oz. colored single zephyr, } 

$ oz. white split zephyr, medium bone needles. 

! With the colored wool cast on 1 stitch. Knit 
plain garter stitch, knitting 50 rows. Widening 
one stitch at the beginning of every row, which 
^ is done by throwing the thread forward before 
^ knitting the first stitch. Be sure to knit this 
jloop on the next row. 

| 52nd Row.—Widen and narrow to the end of 
\ the needle. 

£ 53rd Row.—Plain. 

$ 54th Row.—Widen and narrow as before. 

£ 55th Row.—Plain. 

$ 66th Row.—Widen and narrow. 

i 67th Row.—Plain. 

* 58th Row.—Plain, knitting 72 stitches, leaving 
$ the remainder of stitches upon the needle with- 
\ out knitting. Turn the work round and knit 
| back on the next row 37 stitches: omitting to 
> knit the rest of the stitches on the needle. These 
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stitches on either side of the 37 stitches just knit, n nil around the work. Knit in herring-bone stitch, 
are to be left until this second point is com-$ which is simple; widen and narrow every row 
pleted. Knit 20 rows to form the second point, ^ Knit 10 rows. Bind off and finish with cord and 
narrowing 1 stitch at the beginning of every s tassels. This hood we have designed expressly 
row. Join the white wool, taking up every stitch ' for the patrons of “Peterson.” 



Thi materials of this pretty affair, the pattern < are large, small, medium size, and a row of those 
for which we give in the front of the number, ^ known as the oat bead. A soft cotton is Required 
are imitation pearl, which not only deserves to ' for stringing them. The mode of threading is 
be favored for its own sake, but suits every ^ so extremely simple as to be quite plain in our 
dress, black, white, or any color. The beads $ engraving. 
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WATCH-POCKET IN BEADS 
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PATTBUr POE BXDl OP WOO>BOX. 


^ Where open fires are used, a box to hold the 
s wood is often necessary, and this is not always 
$ in keeping with the rest of the room. We ac- 
s cordingly offer a design for a wood-box, which 

> is to be covered with alternate stripes of em- 
{ broidery and Russian leather The stripes of 
< leather are crossed by gold braid, as seen in 
\ the cut on the preceding page. 

| The embroidered part of the box is worked in 
| red and black, as seen in cut (No. 2,) the black 
^ being the white spaces, and the red the small 
^ squares marked thus Q. The box may be 

> made of any Bize, as these stripes can be in- 
\ creased in number, or diminished in length, to 
\ suit the wishes of the maker. Every other 
$ stripe of embroidery may be groen and black if 
^ variety is preferred. 


WATCH-POCKET IN BEADS. 

BT MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, printed in blue, is > and strong. No. 20 crochet cotton should be 
a new pattern for a watch-pocket, which has \ selected. The front, with its circular opening 
just come out in London. The shape is first to S for displaying the face of the watch, is a sepa- 
be cut out in the coarsest of the sorts of per- i rate piece, prepared exactly in the same way, 
fora ted card-board. This shape is next to be i fastened on with a small gusset at each side, 
covered^ with scarlet cloth or satin, carefully $ The reason why perforated card-board is to be 
stretched and well fastened down at the edge, $ used, is simply that, in working on the orna- 
and, after having been accurately cut to the s mental pattern in beads, the needle may pass 
shape all round, is to be neatly bound with nar- ^ easily through without either blemish or diffi- 
row ribbon to match the color of the material. $ culty. A hook is to be fastened on the spot 
This being completed, the bead-work follows, jj shown in our illustration, and a lining laid on 
the small beads being in chalk white and the $ the back. It is suspended by a bow of ribbon, 
larger ones in either gold or steel. The cotton $ which is all the more handsome if enriched with 
used for this purpose ought to be both smooth $ a few beads. 


EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL OR MUSLIN. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY. 


BT MRS. JANB WEAVER. 



FOR BOTTOM OF SKIRT. 



FOR SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 





FOR BORDER OF CHEMISE. 


o o o o o 

' HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Street Pictures. —“Good morning, grand mam!” 

A dame of eighty, wrinkled almost out of all semblance to 
humanity, bent, withered, with a great bundle of oakum 
strapped to her stooping Bhonldcrs. Hard work, from the 
cradle to the gravo, had been her lot. Look at her shoes— 
patched, and mended, and clattering. Look at her bonnet— 
broken, ragged and ribbonless. Look at her scanty gown! 
OhI ye senrilo slaves of fashion passing by, hooped, and 
jeweled, and perfumed, shrink not from the poor child of 
poverty: there is room enough between the wall and her 
mean attire, and while you listen to the lips you despise, 
blush for your inferiority. 

“Well, grandmam, this is a pretty cold day!” 

“Puty cold day, yes, dear, puty cold day, and hard work 
picking oakum.” 

“You’re too old to work hard, grandmam.” 

“Yes, that's true, dear, but then, bless the Lord, I’m 
a’most done. They’ll put the old woman in a box, by-and- 
bye, and then, I reckon, I’m going up to glory.” 

“Don’t you sometimes get tired of living?” 

“Well, if I does, dear, I feels in a minute It isn’t right, 
and then I’m bearing Ills yoke, dear, and it’s so light and 
easy that I can wear it as long as He sees fit, for Ilia yoke is 
easy and His burden is light. IjBut I must hurry, for I’ve 
got to get through this job this morning. Good-bye, dear,” 
and, with a placid smile, she leaves us, moro thankful that 
God has strengthened our faith through one of the humblest 
of his servants. 

How much beauty there may bo in the little flower we 
recklessly trample under our feet! how much moro in the 
lowly hearts that the great and the proud tread upon! Oh! 
could we but for a moment penetrate the omniscient mind 
of deity; its verdicts upon the throngs that daily pass—could 
we bear the sight? 

I think of that when I look at the little apple-girl yonder. 
It seems to me that every one who sees her ought to give 
her a passing smile, or something to reward her patience. 
This bitter weather sho sits by her fruit, her pale fkce never 
onco losing its touching expression, of, I cannot rightly in¬ 
terpret what. Whether she has been subject to domestic 
despotism—whether she is toiling for some one loved oltfect 
—whether at homo lies a helpless mother, or father—or 
whether she is driven to this cold resort by the machina¬ 
tions of that terrible hearth-fiend, rum! who knoweth? 

I often look at her—she has a sweet face—and wonder how 
it would seem to her to be wrapped in some of the plaids 
and furs that cross her vision so often. 

If I had wealth—if I only had wealth—I would go over 
there and say, “My child, here is this for shoes and stockings, 
better than the things you wear; here is this for a comfort, 
able shawl—a thick pair of woolen mittens for those red 
hands—go huy a hood and be happy.” How she would look 
at me! What would the poor child think? I wonder if she 
would believe me after the money lay In her hands. I 
wonder if the lookers on would not call me a demented 
body. Of one thing I am certain, I know it would make my 
heart warm. 

On* Word.—L ook upon your children and shudder if you 
have smitten the homeless, and denied the friendless; for, as 
sure as the heavens spread above your head, and the earth 
beneath your feet, the curse of the stranger shall rest on you 
and yours. 

There aro no denunciations in holy writ stronger than 
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those upon that wicked one who grieves the throbbing 
heart of want. Want! that should be so sacred! and toward 
which the hand should be outstretched beforo the mite is 
asked. 

And if neither hand is outstretched, nor mite given, can 
yon not bestow that costless coin, one kind word? Believe 
us, in heaven that gentle breath shall weigh down treasuries 
with their ingots and safes of gold. 

For, with it shall be thrown the sweet emotions that 
leaped up like living waters from the arid soil under which 
they have lain prisoned in the friendless bosom. All the 
little griefs it changed to momentary blessings. All the 
dear sunshine that came in through the clefts of long re¬ 
membered harshness and cold-world-deeds. All the better 
impulses that gathered like angels about the vengeful 
thoughts that harsh words had marshaled to fight against 
heaven. All the tears that had been sealed and driven back 
with an almost stony despair into their sacred depths. 

Oh! will not the kind word, sown in pity, bring forth a 
rich harvest in heaven? At Buch a time will the angel of 
the record say, “ You mode my poor, wandering, wretched 
child happy. You gave, not gold; but from your very soul 
took one precious thought and fastened her real faith to¬ 
gether.” 

“I Sat Beside You While You Slept.” —There is much 
deep feeling, as well as skillful expression, in the following, 
which we copy from Aldrich'B now volumo of poems. 

“I sat beside you while you slept, 

And oh! but it was woo 
To see the loug, dark lushes rest 
Upon your cheeks of snow, 

To see you lie so happily. 

And to think you aid not know 
What a weary, weary world Is this, 

While you were sleeping so! 

You are dearer than my soul, love. 

But in that hour of pain, 

I wished that you might never lift 
Those eyes to mine again, 

Might never weep, but lie in sleep 
While the long soasous roll— 

I wished this, I who love you, love. 

Better than my soul! 

And then—I cannot tell what then, 

But that I might not weep 
I caught you in my arms, love, 

And kissed you from your sleep.” 

Poisonous Confectionary. —The London Lancet again 
warns the public against the great quantity of poisonona 
confectionary manufactured and sold. It gives tho result 
of an analysis of the various coloring matters used to color 
these articles. Out of forty-four articles examined, chromate 
of lead, or yellow pigment, was detected in twenty-four sam¬ 
ples; Brunswick green, which contains chromate of lead, in 
seven samples; artificial ultramarine in ten samples; red 
lead iu one; cinnabar, or bisulphuret of mercury, in one; 
and arsenito of copper in one. In some instances two. and 
even threo or four, of those injurious or poisonous substances 
occurred in the same parcel of confectionary. The cheaper 
, articles of confectionary, especially lozenges and comfits, are 
the worst; also those made with liquors and essences which 
are for the most part injurious; and, finally, especially all 
sugar-like ornaments, colored either yellow or green. 

The Rose-Bud.—I t Is unnecessary for us to say a word 
about the exquisite mezzotint In this number: it tolls its 
own story. 
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To Tars Impesssiovs op Leaves. —A subscriber wishes to 
know the beet way of taking impressions of leaves, plants, 
4c. We gave directions for the process, a year or two ago, 
bat will repeat it. Take half a sheet of fine wove paper, and 
oil it well with aweet oil; after it has stood a minute or two 
to let it soak through, rub off the superfluous oil with a 
piece of paper, and let it hang in the air to dry. After the 
oil is pretty well dried in, take a lighted candle or lamp and 
move the paper over it in a horizontal direction, so os to 
touch the flame, till it is perfectly black; when you wish to 
take off impressions of plants, lay your plant carefully on 
the oiled paper, and lay a piece of clean paper over it, and 
rob it with yonr finger equally in all parts for about half a 
minute; then take up your plant, and be careful not to dis¬ 
turb the order of the leaves, and place it on the book or 
paper, on which you wish to have the impression; then 
cover it with a piece of blotting paper, and rub it with your 
finger for a short time, and you will have an impression 
superior to the finest engraving. The same piece of black 
paper will serve to take off a great number of impressions, 
so that, when you have once gone through the process of 
blacking it, you may make several impressions In a very 
short time. The principal excellence of this method is, that 
the paper receives the impression of the most minute veins 
and hairs, so that you may obtain the general character of 
most flowers much superior to any engraving. The impres¬ 
sions may afterward be colored according to nature. 

Wnroow CuaTAurs.—A subscriber wishes to know the 
price of window curtains. The answor to this question must 
depend on the material. The very expensive satin curtains, 
with gold borders, may be had for about one hundred dol¬ 
lars a window: the terry velvet for much less; and less 
costly, yet very beautiful ones, for half that prico. The 
aoost fashionable establishment for curtains, in Philadelphia, 
is Shepherd, Van Harlingen k Arrison where lace, broca- 
tadle, or satin curtains may be hod, at the most moderate 
pcieee, and of the latest style. The gentleman, who presides 
over this department, is a man of unusual taste, which ac¬ 
counts for the superior elegance of the goods of this house. 
It would be well for our friends, in the South and elsewhere, 
who write to us so often on this subject, to remember Messrs. 
Shepherd, Van Harlingen k Arrison. 

Bra>Qun.? Patter*. —The design for a watch-pocket will be 
followed, in the April number, by a bed-quilt pattern, printed 
in several colors, and which was originally intended for the 
present number, but could not be got out in time, in conse¬ 
quence of the enormous increase in our circulation, this 
year. Like the purse and traveling-bag in the last number, 
and like most of the patterns which are to follow it, the bed- 
quilt pattern hae been designed expressly for "Peterson,” 
by Mrs. Jane Weaver, who, it will be seen, has furnished 
various original designs for the present number, in addition 
to those whieh she has selected from late English and French 


"Maud Muller.’' —N. 0. Hall, Newburyport, Masa, has 
published a very beautiful lithograph of Whittier’s "Maud 
Muller.” 


New Weddtso Fabhio*. —At several (fashionable marriages $ 
which hove lately taken place in Paris, the old French cus- jj 
tom of presenting fens to the ladies has been revived. These s 
feus are regarded as wedding souvenirs from the bride to her ^ 
lady friends. At a recent marriage, the fans thus distributed s 
were all after one pattern. The mountings were of carved s 
mother-o’-pearl, and the (fans were of white silk, figured with ^ 
silver. s 

Aw IimmxWT Ptjppt. —Not only the puppy, who peeps into s 
the basket, but that other puppy, on horseback, who is peep- < 
in* into the grounds of the young lady’s seminary in the 
corner of the picture. See him, eye-glass on nose, as he '< 
stretches over the fence. A veritable human puppy! - v 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Scouring of the White Horse. By the author of “ Tom, 
Brown's School Days at Rugby." 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Ticknor dt Fields. PhUada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers .— 
In the western part of Berkshire, in England, is the huge 
outline of a horse, rudely cut in the side of a chalk hilL 
Tradition says this was originally the work of Alfred the 
Qrcat, to commemorate a great victory, which he won there 
over the Danes. From time to time, as the rains and frost 
obliterate this singular monument, the neighboring inhabi¬ 
tants assemble and repair it, after which they have a holi¬ 
day, in which athletic sporte and games arc exhibited and 
prizes are contested for. Sometimes as many as twenty 
thousand persons convene at these celebrations. The pre¬ 
sent volume is a description of one of these ovents. The 
book has all the raciness of its predecessor by the same 
author. Wo could have wished, however, and so will every 
lady wish who reads the work, that the writer had given 
us, at large, the result of his love adventure and not merely 
suggested its happy termination. 

Hymns of the Ages. Being Selections from Lyra ChthoHca, 
Germanica Aspatolica, and other sources. TPttA an Introduc¬ 
tion. By Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D. 1 vol., 12 no. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson dt Ob. PhUada: T. B. Peterson dt 
Brothers*— This is a selection of the best Christian hymns 
extant, no matter in what ago they were written, nor 
what the sectarian bios of the lyrist. Many have been 
translated from the Latin, and oome from the German, the 
rest being of English authorship. The translations are not 
always successful; but the task of translating hymns ia 
nearly impossible; and the result, on the whole, ia praise¬ 
worthy. Wo commend the volume, not only as a valuable 
aid to religious devotion, bnt as a suggestive study in a 
literary point of viow. 

European Life, Legend, and Landscape. By an Artist. 1 
vdl., 12 mo. PhUada: James Challen dt Son—The pub¬ 
lishers of this volume, though comparatively new in tbe 
business, are rapidly taking rank among the most enter¬ 
prising, sagacious and tasteful of their profession. In addi¬ 
tion to the present work, they announce a new book on the 
history of ancient Mexico, which is destined to make a great 
eensation, if not to overthrow entirely all received opinions 
respecting the Aztec empire. 

The Ballad of Babie Bell and Other I hems. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. 1 vdl., 12 mo. New York: Rudd dS Cbrfo- 
ton.— We have quoted, in another pUce, one of the poemB in 
this volume; and it is by no means the best of them. “Babie 
Bell,” "Little Maud,” and various others, surpass it oven in 
tenderness and grace. In a different vein is "When the Sul¬ 
tan goes to Ispahan,” a poem which fairly intoxicates with 
its voluptuous Eastern imagery. 

Sylvan Holt's Daughter. By Holme Let. 1 vcl.. 12 me. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.— The author of this admir¬ 
able novel is an Englishwoman, (favorably known already for 
her "Katbie Brando,” an excellent novel, which was re¬ 
printed, in this country, n year or two ago. "Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter” is even better, however, than its predecessor. We 
recommend it, next after "What Will He Do liVith It,” as 
the beet novel of the month. 

Anne of Geierstrin. By the author of " Waveriey." 2 vofr, 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dt Fields.— The forty-fifth and 
forty-sixth volumes of the “Household Edition of Scott’s 
Novels,” which we have eo often described ss the band- 
Boniest American one extant. 
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Father and Daughter. A Portraiture from Lift. By 
Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 1 voL, 12 
I mo. PhUadac T. B. Peterson & Brothers. — This is a new 
novel, by the author of “The Neighbors,” just published in 
London and reprinted from an early copy. To show what 
energy and enterprise can do, we may mention that within 
forty-eight hours after the London copy was received, by 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, the book was stereotyped, j 
three tons of paper made, a large edition printed off, and \ 
copies bound and for sale. As the volume contains nearly ; 
four hundred pages, and is really an elegant specimen of 
typography, this is an achievement never before rivaled in 
this country. 

What WiU He Do With Itt By Sir E. BuLwer Lytton. 

1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper A Brothers. —Bui war’s last 
novel is now completed, and lies beforo us, a thick, neat 
octavo. For two years, thousands of readers have been held 
Spoil-bound from month to month, by the fortunes of Guy 
Darrell, Lionel and the other characters of this serial story. 
The present Is a cheap edition, but handsomely bound in J 
cloth. 

Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By F. Arago. 
First Scries. 1 vol n 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor A Fields .— 
These biographies are too well known to need comment. 
The subjects of the present volume are Bailly, Ilerschol, 
Laplace aud Fourier. There is also an autobiography of 
Arago himsolf. The translations are very good. 

The Afternoon of Unmarried Life. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Rudd A Carieton. PhUada: T. P. Peterson A Bro¬ 
thers. —A reprint of an excellent work, especially suitable 
for ladies, and announced as a companion to Miss Muloch’s 
“Thoughts About Women.” It is very neatly published. 

The Laird of Norlaw. By the author of “ Margaret Mait¬ 
land” 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper A Brothers. —Wo 
need not adviso our readers of the merit of this new novel. 
Whatever this author writes is always excellent, excellent 
morally as well as intellectually. 

Miriam Elwood; or. How Girls live. By one of Them- 
selves. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: K Dunigan A Brothers .— 
A well-written story, inculcating an excellent moral, and 
printed In a very handsome stylo. The book ought to have 
a large sale among women. 

The Cabinet des lies; or, Recreative Readings, arranged 
for the express use of Students in French. By G. Gerard, A. 
M. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton A Cb.—A volume 
which may be advantageously put into the hands of students 
of the French tongue. 

The Manned of Chess. By Charles Kenny. 1 v of., 18 mo. 
New York: D. Appleton A Cb. —The elementary principles 
of chess are given in this volume, which is also illustrated J 
with numerous diagrams, recent games and original prob- j 
.ems. | 

Terence and Phscdrus, literally translated. 1 vol, 12 mo. I 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —This translation is by ; 
Henry Thomas RUey, of Cambridge, England. There is j 
added to it a blank verso translation by George Coleman. < 

The Poetical Works of Fits-Greene Halleck. New Edition. ; 
1 voL, 18 mo. New York: D. Appleton A Cb.—A beautifully ! 
printed edition, in the miniature style, bound In blue and ; 
gold. It is the very edition for a lady’s library. ! 

The American Almanac for 1859. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 1 
Crosby, Nichols A Co. —This work has long enjoyed a ; 
standard reputation. The volume for 1859 ought to be in 5 
every library. * ; 

Rose Warrington. By A. J. H. Duganne. 1 vol., 8 to. j 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A cheap edition of a 5 
well-written novel, by an American author of ability. ’ 


OUR COOK-BOOK. 

PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “ PETERSON’S MAdAXUTE.” 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

4®* These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some <rf her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts , in various departments; and the whole, at the 
end of the year , wilt be found to maJcc the most complete cook¬ 
book ever published. 

BILL OF FARE 

FOR A SOCIABLE DINNER COMPANY IN WINTER. 
Vermicelli Soup. 

Roast Turkey. A la Mode Beef. 

Beef Tongue. Roast Ham. 

Tomatoes. Roast Potatoes. Macaroni with Cheese. 
Mashed Potatoes. Cranberries. Pickles, 

Celery. 

Fried Oysters. Boiled Oysters. 


Lemon Pudding. * Cocoanut Pudding. 

Ice Cream. 

Raisins. Almonds. Oranges. 

Coffee. 

Madeira, Sherry and Champagne wines may be used dur¬ 
ing the course of the dinner. 


Harico Soup. —Get a large neck of mutton, cut in two parts 
and put the scrag end into a stewpan with four large turnips 
and four carrots, together with one gallon of water. Let it 
boil gently till all the essence is extracted from tho meat. 
Then wash tho turnips and two of the carrots in the broth, 
cut and fry six onions in butter, and put them in; then cat 
the remainder of your mutton into very nice chops—not too 
large—and add them to the soup, and let it stew very slowly 
till the chops aro quite tender. Cut the other two carrots 
that were boiled into slices, and put them in the soap Jnst 
before you take it off the flro; season it with pepper and salt, 
and serve it up very hot. 

Sago Soup. —Boil one pound of beef in two quarts of water, 
until the essence is completely extracted from the meat. 
Strain the beef from tho broth, and add to the broth one 
teacupful of sago; boil it gently for one hour, but do not 1st 
the sago become too soft. Beat the yolks of two eggs with 
about half a cupful of cream, pour them into yonr soup tor- 
reen, and then by degrees pour in the soup, stirring it 
gently. 

Mock TurUe Soup. —Take one quart brown beans, boil 
them soft, and strain them through a cullender. Boil three 
pounds of the blue tripe, very tender; season with pepper 
and salt, and add a lemon cut into slices. Let the whole 
boil about five hours. 

Pepper-Pot. —Procure a sufficient quantity of t; tpe, and 
boil it until it is tender. Cut it up small, add to it some 
parsley, thyme, marjoram, a couple of leeks, and a few 
dumplings, and potatoes. Season it to your taste with aalt 
and red pepper. 


s Oysters — Fried. —Wash your oysters in their own liquor, 

and then dry them thoroughly. Have ready some rolled 
^ cracker, seasoned with pepper and salt; also, the yolk of one 
\ or more eggs. (Four eggs to a hundred of oysters.) Dip 
I; yonr oysters into the egg, and then roll them into the 
^ cracker. Have a pan ready with some boiling hot batter in 
* it, into which drop the oysters and fry them a light brown. 
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Oy tiers — Pickled .— Take the ojrsten out of their own liquor 5 HodgtrPodgt of Mutton. — Cut a neck of mutton into steaks, 
ind wash them in clean water, and drain them well. Make 5 * take off all the fat, and then put the steaks into a deep dish, 
i pickle of salt and water that will bear an egg; boil it and ^ with lettuce, turnips, carrots, four or fire onions, and pepper 
•cum it till it becomes clear, then throw jour ojsters into it, ^ and salt. You must not add any water, and must corer the 
and let them simmer. As fast as they rise, take them out, ^ dish very close; place it in a pan of boiling water, and let it 
sad lay them one by one in a clean cloth till they become cold. X boil four hours. Keep the pan supplied with fresh boiling 
Strain the oyster liquor, put some allspice, cloves, mace, \ water as it wastes. , 

pepper and vinegar to it, and boil it a few minutes. Put'' 

your oysters in jars, and pour this liquor over them. Cloee s made-dishes. 

the jars, and set them away for use. s Chicken Sallad .— To two pair of chickens, (the meat sepa> 

Oysters—Stewed. —Strain the liquor of the oysters, put it $ ratod from tho bones and cut into very small pieces;) take 
on to boil with a few blades of mace, some whole peppers $ on ® dozen bard boiled eggs. Mash the yolks well, and add 
sad allspice; skim it well. When thoroughly boiled, put in s Mlt according to your liking; after this pnt in four Urge 
your oysters, and give them a good boil up. MU a good * tablespoonfuls of prepared mustard. Mix these articles well 
steed lump of butter with some flour, smoothly, stir it in the $ together, adding by degrees a bottle fhU of oil. Then add 
boiling liquor, and add cream according to the quantity of \ tbe vincgar-the taste of which must be perceptible. The 
oysters you cook. It U a very great improvement to pnt a \ ingredients must be beaten well together for a long time, 
wineglassful of Madeira wine into your dish, and pour the l Just beforo mixing in the chicken and celery, (which must 
liquor and oysters over it. \ b® cut into small pieces) take four frosh eggs—raw—and 

_ , „ . „ _ . „ . I boat them in well with the dressing. Slit up some green 

Oyster Loaves.— 1 Take some small French rollB, make a $ . . ... . . . . 

# .. , . .. A . . .. > pieces of celery, and curl them by immersing them for some 

round hoi. in th. top, and .crap, out all th. crumb.. Then $ ... „ .. ...__.... 


pot your oysters into a pan, with their liquor, and the 
crumbs that come out of the rolls; add a good lump of but- 
tsr, and stew them together five or six minutes; then put iu 
a spoonful of good cream. Fill your rolls with the oysters, 


time in cold water. Use these pieces for garnishing the di«h 
of salad, mixed in with some of the green leaves of the 
celory. 

Cold Fowl .—A nice way to dress cold fowl is to peel off the 


4c, la 7 th. piece of crust rerefull, on again, and set th. j ' kiD - TOt 11,0 ,ktn 0<r the bones in M lor « c P iMM " f on 
rolls in the oven to ertop. Thos. lcare. may b. uwd at an cn- i ,hen dred S* 11 wlth “ m,le floor ' and fr f il » DiM brown •» 
tertainment. ( 801116 butter; pour over it a rich gravy, well seasonod, and 

_ , _ _ , . „ , X thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. Just beforo 

Oysters — Scalloped .—Wash your oysters well In their own b .. . 

, 2 , j > you serve It, you may add the juice of a lemon. 

a,nor, then pnt .om. of them into «aJlop .hell., or a dep M two egg. hard; half chop tho 

dish, strew over them a few brcml crumbs, wltt, some season-. wh| th#n add , he lki and ch p, gotbor _ bB , not 

tog, such re you prefer, and spread tome butter over them; „ ot them , n , 0 . qmt t„ 0 f .pound of good melted 

then add another layer of oyster.; then of breadcrumbs, 4c, > bnlt0 and „„„ |t a 
aoJ when the dish or shells are full enough, spread some I 

batter over the top, and put them into an oven to brown. \ p a s T B T. 

Oy&r. Pici-Icd.—Boilthe oysters in their own liquor until gmm p u ^_^ t h , 1f , |nt of M mnk tot0 . pa0t 

they look plump, then take them out, and strain the liquor; $ ... .7 v .... . . 

. a , • . . 7 a . 7* < and dredge it with flour till It becomes as thick as hasty 

add to it wine, .vinegar and pepper to your taste, and pour s ... “ .. . - ........ - , .. 

’ ° > pudding; stir it over a slow Are till it is all of a lump, then 

over o oys rs. ^ pour it into a marble mortar. When it is cold, add to it the 

meats. < yolks of eight eggs, four ounces of sugar, a spoonful of rose 

Beef a la Mode.—T&ke a round of beef, lard it with bacon; < watcr > * little S rated nutmeg, and the rind of half a lemon, 
then make a drawing of bread, butter, sweet herbs, onion, * ^ them together an hour or more; when tho mixture 
parsley, salt and pepper, and stuff around the bone, and in * looks bright and light, drop it by the teaspoonful into a pan 
several places in the lean part-skewer it and bind it close $ of boiling lard. They will rise and look like yellow plums, 
with tape. Have ready a deep pot, put the beef into it, and * As y° a ** them ’ ^ them on a 8leve to drain-grato sugar 
half cover it with water; stew it four or live honre-biurte It $ r<mnd a dish, and serve them on it. Wine sauce may be 
constantly with the gravy and turn it in the pot. When ^ “^d with them. 

done, place it upon a disli, and garnish it with forcemeat ^ Ground Bice Pies .—Put one quart of milk on the fire to 
balls, parsley and carrots. Pour the gravy over it, having ^ boil; mix one teacupfti) of rice flour in cold milk. When 
been previously flavored with Madeira wine. ^ the milk, which is upon tho fire, comes to a boll, pour tho 

Goose— BnUecL, with Onion Sauce .—When your goose is s rico flour into it, and lot it boil five or ten minutes; when 
nfoely prepared, singe It, and pour over it a quart of boiling $ cold, add the yolks of eight eggs, and tho grated rind of one 
milk; let it stand in the milk all night, then tako it out and $ lemon, with sugar to your liking; then pour it into somo 
dry it exceedingly well with a cloth, season it with pepper paste, and bake it until almost done. Have ready the whites 
mw*A — Jfj chop an onion and a handful of sage leaves, put s y° ur egg 8 — w ell beaten—mixed with a quarter of a pound 
tK»ra i n to your gooee, sew It up at the neck and vent, and \ of sifted sugar and the juice of the lemon. Take the pio 
bang it up by the neck till the next day; then pot it into a s ont of your ovon, and spread tho egg over tho top of it— 
psm of cold water, cover it close, and let it boil slowly one 5 heaping it up; then put the pie back into the oven, and 
boar. Servo it with onion sauce. £ brown it. 

F5mI— Minced .—Cut your veal into slices, and then into s Wafer Pancakes .—Boat four eggs well w ith two spoonfuls 
little square bite—but do not chop it. Pnt it into a sauce- \ of flno flour, two of cream, one ounce of loaf sugar—beat and 
pan, with two or throe spoonfals of gravy, a slico of lemon, 5 sifted—and half a nutmeg, grated. Butter your pan well, 
a little pepper and salt, a good lump of butter rolled in flour, ^ pour in your butter, and make it as thin ns a wafer; fry it 
a toaspoonfol of lemon pickle, and a large spoonful of cream, s only on one side. Pnt the pancakes on a dish, sift sugar be- 
Kaep shaking it over the flro till it boils, but do not let it l tween each one, and send them hot to table, 
boil above a minute. Serve it hot. ^ German Paste—for Chicken, Oyster , or Meat Pies .—To 

Venison — Roasted .—Wash your venison clean, butter it < evory pound and a quarter of flour, tako threo quarters of a 
well, and tie paper around it to prevent the juico from run- ^ pound of butter. Rub it in the flour, and mix it uo with 
ning out. It will take an hour and a half to roast a large ^ gin and water to a paste. Take care not to handle tVie dough 
haunch—or an hour for a small one. £ much. 
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oua COOK-BOOK. 


Almond Pudding. —Blanch and pound a couple dozen of 
vweet, and the same of bitter almonds; have ready a piece 
of bntter the size of a large egg—one qnart and one pint of 
milk—half a paper of rice flour, and sugar to your taste. 
Boil the milk, while boiling add the ingredients and stir as 
for custard; pour it into a pudding dish. Beat the whites 
of two eggs with six or eight tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 
as for icing—pour it over the surface of the pudding, then 
put the dish into the oven long enough to brown the top. 
Let it get cold, and serve it with cream. 

Birds-Nest Pudding. —Pare and core six or eight nice tart 
apples, and put them in a pudding dish. Take a quart of milk, 
six eggs, and sufficient flour to make a thin batter—pour it 
over the apples until the dish is nearly full. Bake it until 
the apples are clear, or you think it is done. Eat it with 
wine sauce—or, cold sauce made of butter, sugar and nut¬ 
meg beat well together. 

Boiled Bread Pudding. —Take a loaf of stale bread, and 
cut it up; pour one quart of cold milk over the bread, 
and let it stand awhile; then mash it smooth with a spoon, 
and add six eggs, beaten light Flour a pudding bag well, 
put the batter into It and let it boil one hour and a half. 
To be served with wine sauce. 

CRKAM8, *0. 

Flummery. —Put one ounce of bitter, and one ounce of 
sweet almonds into a dish, pour some boiling water over 
them—strip off the skins, au4 throw the kernels into cold 
water; then take them out beat them in a marble mortar 
with a little rose water, then put them into a pint of calfs- 
foot stock, set it over the fire, and sweeten it to your taste 
with loaf sugar. As soon'as it boils strain it through a 
piece of muslin or gauze, and when a little cold put it into 
a pint of thick cream, and keep stirring it frequently till 
it grows thick and cold. Have ready some moulds—wet 
them in cold water, and pour in the flummery. Let them 
stand five or six hours at least before you turn them out. 

Bavarian Cream. —Procure one quart of cream. Take one 
pint of it, whip it, and lay it on a sieve; take tho other pint 
and boil it, adding the yolks of four eggs, well beat—make 
it into a custard, seasoning it to your taste; then put into it 
half an ounce of isinglass, and set it on some ice. When it 
begins to thicken, stir in the whip cream, a spoonful at a 
time, and beat it until it becomes the consistency of sponge 
cake; then pour it In your moulds, and put it on ice. 

Cold Custard. —Ingredients—one quart of new milk—half 
a pint of cream—quarter of a pound of powdered white 
sugar—a large glassful of wine, and a nutmeg, grated. Mix 
the milk, cream, and sugar together—stir the wine into it, 
and pour the mixture into cups; set them in a warm place 
near a fire until they become a curd. Then set them in a 
very cold place, and grate nutmeg over them. 

Frozen Custard. —Boil one quart of milk with some lemon 
peel and cinuamon—the yolks of six eggs, well beaten, and 
mixed with a pint of cream. When the milk is sufficiently 
flavored, sweeten it, pour it into an iron pot, and stir it well 
one way; then give the custard a simmer until it is of a pro¬ 
per thickness—but do not let it boil. Tou must stir it one 
way whilst it is simmering. 

Lemon Cream. —Take four lemons, and pare them very 
thin; then squeeze in the juice, adding to the peel and juice 
a pint of water, the yolks of eight eggs, four whites of egg, 
a half pound of loaf sugar, and some rose water. Put the 
ingredients on the fire, stirring the mixture until it thickens; 
then strain it through a sieve, and pour it into glasses. 


Black QxJce .—Have ready two pounds of currants, and 
two pounds of raisins; drudge them with flour to pre¬ 
vent them from sinking in the cake. Powder as much 
cinnamon as will make a large tablcspoonfui, prepare the 


same quantity of mace, and powder four nutmegs; sift 
these spices and mix them together in a cup. Then mix 
together two large glasses of white wine, one glam of 
brandy, and some roso water. Cut one pound of citron into 
long stripe. Sift one pound of flour into one pan, and one 
pound of powdered loaf sugar into another pan. Cut up 
among the sugar one pound of the best fresh butter, and 
stir them to a cream. Beat twelve eggs perfectly smooth 
and thick, and stir them gradually into the butter and sugar 
alternately with the flour, then add, by degrees, the fruit, 
spice, and liquor, and stir the whole very hard at the last. 
Put it immediately into a moderate oven, and hake it at leant 
four hours. When done, let it remain in the oven to become 
cold: all night is best. Ice it in the morning, first dredging 
the outside with flour, and then wiping it with a towel. 
This will make the icing adhere better. 

Indian Meal Short-Cakes .—Stir into a pint of milk three 
eggs, beaten light; add a small portion of salt, and half a 
cupful of butter, with enougji sifted meal to make a thick 
batter. Drop the batter from a large spoon upon buttered 
tins, and bake the cakes in a quick oven. When they are of 
a light brown color they are done enough. 

Almond Icing .—Beat the whites of threo eggs to a strong 
froth, beat a pound of almonds, very fine, with rose water; 
mix tho almonds lightly together with the eggs, and put In 
by degrees a pound of common loaf sugar, beat fine; when 
your cake is done enough take it out of the oven, lay your 
icing on, and put it in to brown. 

Light Biscuit .—To two pounds of flour add one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one teacupful of cream, (slightly sour,) and one 
small toaspoonful of pearlash. Make the dough as soft as 
possible, roll It out very thin, cut out the cakes, and let them 
bake five minutes. These cakes are very superior to the 
ordinary kind of light biscuit. 

Soda Biscuit .—Have rendy one teaspoonful of soda dis¬ 
solved in a pint of sweet milk; rub two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar in the flour you use, and also a lump of butter the 
size of an egg. Make the batter about as stiff as for other 
biscuits. 

Rusk. —Ingredients: Throe bowlfuls of flour, one bowlful 
of sugar, one quarter and half a quarter of a pound of butter, 
(rubbed in the flour,) two teacupfuls of home-made yeast, 
and one pint of warm milk; mix all In, and set a sponge. 

Cbcoanut Cake .—Orate the nut, and let it dry before tlie 
j fire; mix with it an equal quantity of sugar, and as many 
> whites of eggs os will make a paste. Bake the cakes on 
; white paper, in a slow oven. 

^ Breakfast Oakes. —Ingredients: One quart of sifted floor, 
; one pint of milk, three eggs, a lump of butter the size of a 
\ walnut, and one gill of yeast. Let it rise over night. Bake 
j it in a pan. 

j; Rice Cakes .—Mix together half a pound of soft boiled rice, 
* one quarter of a pound of butter, one quart of milk, six egga, 
t and flour enough to make a thin batter. Bake them on a 
[ griddle. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Coloring the Hair. —A lady, in Iowa, asks us if there is 
anything, by which, without injury, the hair can be dyed 
black. Wo believe the following will answer the purpose. 
Of bruised gall-nuts take one pound; boil them in olive oil, 
till they become soft; then dry them, and reduce them to a 
fine powder. Mix with an equal quantity of willow charcoal 
and common salt, prepared and palverized. Add a small 
quantity of lemon and orange peel in powder. Boil the 
whole in twelve pounds of water, till the sediment assumes 
tho consistency of a Bftlve. The hair is to be anointed with 
this preparation, covering it with a cap till dry, and then 
combing it. It ought to be observed that In all preparations 
of this kind, it is cssental that the operation be frequently 
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npiatod, because as fast u the hair grows it appears of the > 
original color at the roots. Nitrate of silver, which forms v 
the basis of most fashionable hair-dyes, is very injurious. So } 
ire the extracts of poisonous plants, such as henbane, Ac. *j 
We would, therefore, not advise the purchase of any ready- 5 
■ade dye. 5; 

Tlisksl.—F lannel, if worn during the day, should be $ 
taken off at night. In summer it allows the perspiration to J 
pass off without condensing upon the Bkin, and prerents the 
•HI effects of the rapid changes of temperature to which wo 
ere liable in our changeable climate when out-of-doors. In 
winter as a non-conductor of heat it is a protection against 
odd At night the flannel jacket or jersey shonld be exposed 
to a free current of air, and allowed thoroughly to dry: it 
should never be put in a heap of clothes by the bedside. 

Rum Kocs. tc .—As Easter is approaching, we give a 
capital receipt for coloring eggs, which will please tho little 
ones. Get some narrow colored ribbons and with them bind 
the egp* completely and tastefully round, then, after having 
properly secured the ends of the ribbons to prevent their 
getting loose, boil the same for about ten minutes, and the 
object will be effected. If tho eggs were afterward varnished 
it would add much to the beauty of their appearance. 

A Simple Rkmsdy foe Foot Speaiks. —Slido the fingers 
under the foot, and, having greased both thumbs, press 
them successively with increasing force over the painful 
parts for about a quarter of au hour. The appllcatipn should 
be repeated several times, or until the patient is able to 
walk. This is a simple remedy for a very frequent accident, 
and can be performed by the most inexperienced. 


spade, which were dug or planted with flowers, in the 
autumn. This should be done on a dry day, lightly dig¬ 
ging and stirring the earth between the plants, being care¬ 
ful of the shoots of bulbous roots, Ac. Clear away all 
decayed leaves, rubbish, Ac., then rake the bed evenly and 
smooth. 

Roses may be planted any time this month that the 
weather will permit; in fact, if some roses are planted 
every ten days till the middle of May, there will be an 
almost constant succession of bloom gained, as in this way 
the bloom of those planted later is retarded somewhat, 
though tho earlier planting will be the most successful, and 
flower in greater perfection. 

Flowers in the House should have plenty of air at all 
favorable opportunities, particularly about tho latter pert 
of the month, if the weather gets warm, but they must be 
carefully guarded from all sudden changes, and from cold, 
cutting winds. Pots should all be well looked over, and re- 
ccivo water where it Is necessary, taking care to give it in 
moderation. All woody kinds of plants will begin to require 
more frequent, though not copious waterings. All decayed 
leaves must be picked off, and any mouldy shoots must be 
cut from the firm, good wood. If dust, Ac., appears on the 
leaves, they must be immediately cleared. This should be 
done with a sponge and water if the leaves are large, such 
as the orange, Ac., washing each leaf one by ono; or if the 
plants are small, they shonld be watered out of a watering- 
pot, all over their heads. 


OUR GARDEN FOR MARCH. 

Out-of-Doors Work .—All bulbous roots, which are yet out 
of the ground, must be planted as early os possible in this 
month, such as jonquils, hyacinths, tulips, Ac. Ac., always 
observing the rule laid down in the January number, viz: 
that the later tliey are planted the lighter their covering of 
auth must be. Campanulas, double wall flowers, sweet- 
willlama, stock July-flowcrs, rockets, Ac. Ac., which were 
potted in the autumn, or earlier, must now have some fresh 
earth. First clear away all tho decayed leaves, and take 
•one of the earth out of tho tops of the pots, but not snffi- 
ofent to disturb the roots of the plants; then fill up the pots 
with new earth, and give some water. This will strengthen 
tbs roots, and the plants will grow freely and produce fine 
flowers. 

Hardy Annuals may be sown at any time this month that 
the ground is in good condition, and will flower better if 
aown early, than in the latter part of the month, though 
they wOl succeed if not sown till April. Ten weeks stock, 
dwarf sun-flowers, china pink, all the varieties of sweet pea, 
ringed pea, larkspur, candy-tuft, china-aster, mignionette, 
Ac., are some of the very few hardy annuals which make 
our gardens so gay. 

Borders and Flower Beds should be dug and raked 
smoothly, that they may be ready to receive the seeds of 
various kinds. 

Perennial and Biennial plants may now be put In the 
various borders, Ac., where there are vacancies, and they 
will blow the same year. Some of these are campanulas, 
pink, carnations, double fever-few, golden rod, asters. French 
honeysuckle, Canterbury bells, columbines, snap-dragon, fox¬ 
glove, monks-hood, Ac. Ac. Small fibrous-rooted flowers, 
such as the lily of the valley, violets, thrift, Lnndon-prlde, 
Ac. Ac., may also be planted now, and in a short timo they 
will take root freely. When first planted, they shonld be 
watered, and afterward, in dry weather, occasionally, till 
they are firmly rooted. By this mode they will grow freely 
and flower in the same year. 

Loosen the Surface of thorn beds, with a hoe or a small 


* ART RECREATIONS. 

| Fox Obkciah PAurmfO. —J. E. Tilton A Co. Boston and 
v Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
\ gravings, which they send by mail, port-paid, on receipt of 



Site of Plate. 

Price. 

Hiawatha’s Wooing^ 

14 by 18 

$1,50 

The Farm Yard, 

13 by 19 

W 

Age and Infancy, 

1G by 22 

2,00 

The Happy Family, 

13 by 17 

1,25 

Lea Orpheiines, 

9 by 11 

1,00 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 

9 by 11 

A0 

The Little Bird, 

9 by 11 

60 

Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 

16 by 22 

1,00 

Beatrice Cenci, 

16 by 22 

1,00 


< These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
J; have full and separate rules bow to paint each object, how 
s to mix oacb color. They also continue to publish new and 
^ desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
^ their customers. 

s Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
s above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

$ Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
s brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
s Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
^ pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

<> Improvements made from timo to time in these and other 
^ styles, will be communicated to our customers, without extra 
X charge. 

;* Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
^ Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and coro- 
^ plete,(so that any child may learn without other instruction.) 
s for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 

' Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitlod to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
s one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
s dollars, may deduct the ono dollar paid for directions. 

$ Address, J. E. TILTON A CO. 

s Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
$ they have established their principal house, for tho better 
> accommodation of a large and increasing business. 
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publisher's corner. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCII. 

Fiq. i. — Morning Dress of thin whits Muslin over pink 
Silk. —Tho basque is long, and finished like the skirt with a 
deep Anted ruffle. White lace cap fastened under the chin 
with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. n.— Walking Dress of Plaid Silk. —The skirt is 
trimmed with six flounces, each flounce edged with a quill¬ 
ing of ribbon. The corsage is round, with a slight fullness 
back and front, aud oonfined at the wrist by a sash of tho 
same material as the dress. Wide sleeves with two full 
puffs at tho top. Leghorn bonnet trimmed with field daisies 
and red berries. 

Fig. m.—W alking Dress ov Brown Silk.—D eep basque 
of black velvet trimmed with fur; fur berths, and wide 
pagoda sleeves edged with fur. Black velvet bonnet. 

Fig. iv.—Dinner Dress of Green Silk, trimmed with 
narrow puffings, the puffings divided by bands of black 
velvet. Raphael waist, edged with narrow lace, and trim¬ 
med to correspond with the skirt. Sleeves formed of three 
pulls. Head-dress of flame-colored velvet, plaited in the 
form of a crown, with an end formed of velvet and edged 
with fringe on one side. 

Fig. v.— Linen Sacque, trimmed on the collar and sleeves 
with a double frill. 

Fig. vi.—Cape, in Muslin, with trimmings of pink or 
blue ribbon, as the taste of the wearer may determine. 

General Remarks. —At the present moment, the dresses 
which are most frequently seen, are made of black silk; 
these are standing articles in every lady’s wardrobe, and ap¬ 
propriate for so many occasions that they must always be 
replaced as soon as their beauty has begun to fade. These 
dresses are generally made with two deep flounces, or with 
a single flounce, very deep and surmounted by a number of 
extremely, narrow ones. This style of trimming is a remi¬ 
niscence of the first empire, and harmonizes well with the 
short waists and t&o sleeves having large puffs or slashes, 
which have now been some time in wear; but the full skirts, 
which remain as voluminous as ever, no way resemble the 
umbrella cases the ladies of that day thought so becoming. 
Dresses are still made occasionally with two or four rounded 
points, and the Zouave jackets are more and more adopted 
by our fashionable ladies for in-doors wear. They are always 
rent wide in the back, open or closed in front, and are worn 
over the body of the dress. For the wide, open sleeves of 
dresses for full toilet, puffed under-sleoves are made with 
deep lace trimming, bows of ribbon or velvet, or largo bal¬ 
loons of muslin decorated all round with ends of muslin or 
lace, and having openings through which narrow velvets or 
ribbons are run. Sometimes block lace trimmings are put 
to white sleeves. With closed sleeves, the under-sleeves 
have cuffs finely worked in white or colors, with checkers 
of muslin and velvet, or with large points formed by rather 
wide velvets mixed with lace. 

Head-Dresses are made in the greatest variety of styles. 
Those which please us most are composed of several cross¬ 
bands of ribbon or velvet coming well forward on the fore¬ 


head ; of several rows of flat bows fastened down by steel or 
oxidized silver buckles, of large tassels or bows with vary 
long ends.. 

For coiffure in half dress, we see a good many tufts of 
pinked silk of two colors or black lace and white bloude, 
placed very far back, and fastened in front by a row on one 
side, a plat or a torsade. 

Belts or Waist-Bands with very wide buckles are a good 
deal worn. Oxidized silver is now to bo found not only in 
waistband and fancy buckles, but in all sorts of jewelery. 
This style, after being neglected for some years, is now in 
high vogue again. The same may be said of large stones, 
such os topazes, amotbysts, garnets, and fretted in jewelery 
in colored gold. 

For walking-dress plain bracelets with enamel incrusta¬ 
tions of several colors seem likoly to replace the bracelets 
with devices. 

But the most Important innovation recently made with 
respect to jewels consists in the new style of watch-chain^ 
These chains, tightened round the neck by means of slides 
set with precious stones or enameled, separate into two 
parts, one of which ends in a swivel to receive the watch, 
tho other in a tassel or seal. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Nansoux Dress, trimmed with two narrow 
flounces embroidered in satin stitch and with insertions in 
which ribbons are run. Above the frills of the sleeve, on 
the wristband, and round the top of the neck are insertions 
with a ribbon under them. 

Fig. ii.—Toilet for a little Girl of eight or nine.— 
This model is made of poplin and trimmed with a deep 
plaiting of silk. The jacket Is ample, so as to give the ap¬ 
pearance of a double skirt; it has a pelerine and wide sleeve. 

Fig. in.—R ussian Costume. —Black velvet par-dessus, 
trimmed with far. Velvet cap with far also. Sleeves and 
trousers very wide. The trousers aro puffed on the knee 
and confined by a tight band. 

Fig. iv. — Cambric Dress with a double skirt. The upper 
skirt is ornamented with a puffing, edged with a worked 
trimming. The body, sleeves, and bretelles ore trimmed to 
correspond with tho skirt. 

Children's dresses are always matters of deep interest to 
mothers. On the adornment of little girls fancy and taste 
seem to have well nigh exhausted every variety of style; 
aud now the love of change Is no less manifest in the habi¬ 
liments of little boys. The long gaiters and the Spanish 
sombrero were superseded by the Highland kilt and Glen¬ 
garry bonnet, and these in their turn aro giving place to the 
long kviU and the wide pantaloons of the Russian motyik. 
All these national varieties will probably, in their turn, dis¬ 
appear as soon as we obtain authentic models of the juvenile 
costume worn in China and Japan. 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 

How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top of <• can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de- 
the letter, the name of your post-office, county and state. If ^ sired, it will bo sent to as many different post-offices as there 
gold is sent, fasten it to ft bit of thin paste-board, of the size ^ are members of tho club, 
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OUR LITTLE FLORENCE. 


BY ADBIE K. HUHT. 


Was there ever such a witch as our little, ^ 
early-headed, two-year-old Florence? At six 5 
months of age she was a model baby, lying in 
her crib by the hour and studying the anatomy 
of her chubby hands, or kicking her little, fat, 
pin-cushion feet from under her long, baby 
clothes. 

Nobody ever dreamed of the wild pranks she 
would one day cut up, or the commotion she 
would cause in our quiet household. 

But baby found out, at last, that hands and 
feet were made for something, and forthwith set 
about making up for lost time. • How delighted 
we all were at her first successful effort in walk¬ 
ing. The little limbs soon became strong, and 
then Miss Baby determined to show what she 
could do. Unlike many grown up young ladies 
the kitchen to her was the most delightful of 
places. She seemed to know by instinct if a 
door of the forbidden place was open. Was a 
bowl of dough placed under the stove to rise? 
She was sure to find it; and the prints of those 
•hubby fingers quite certain to be left in it 
Was a pan of milk left carelessly on the edge 
of the table? A dash and a scream would soon 
announce what had happened, and Florence 
would be found dripping like another Undine. 
Was she unusually quiet? Some mischief was 
•ertainly brewing; and a search would perhaps 
find her ladyship seated on the floor, with the 
molasses-cup or sugar-bowl in her lap, busily 
®®gaged in stowing away into her mouth what 
she did not spill on her face and dress. After 
a thorough washing of face and hands, and a 
change of garments, if our vigilance was for 
one moment relaxed, the young lady would be 
doing some washing on her own account. As 
much of her dress as she could get in the tub 
of water underwent a vigorous rubbing, but 
■ome new idea would usually enter her head as 
•oon as her clothes were thoroughly saturated, 
You XXXV.—17 


and away she would fly to the coal-house as 
fast as the wet garments clinging to her limbs 
would permit. Presently some one would call 
Florence, and a sooty little imago would appear 
at the door, her ludicrous appcaranco causing 
us all to scream with laughter, instead of re¬ 
proving her as we had at first intended. 

But the house and yard soon ceased to con¬ 
tent her investigating nature. Was a gate left 
open? A pair of sharp eyes wero sure to dis¬ 
cover it, and a pair*of little feet, and a bunch 
of flaxen curls would be seen flying down street. 
Were they fastened up? Some hole in the fence, 
nobody else would ever have noticed, afforded a 
place of egress for the adventurous little maiden. 

But the afternoon nap gave some rest to the 
household, which her wild frolics kept in a 
ferment. Long neglected Correspondence was 
attended to, without fear of.having the table 
upset, or ink turned over. Bits of dainty work, 
that would not bear rough handling, were 
brought from their hiding-places, and busy 
fingers worked fast during the brief hour Miss 
Mischief rested from her labors. At the end of 
that time, curly-head standing in the door, rub¬ 
bing her saucy nose, and taking a survey of the 
apartment to see what sho should dive into next, 
was the signal to put away writing and fancy 
work, and prepare for another campaign. 

But with the approach of twilight, the weary 
eyelids would droop; the soiled garments were 
removed and replaced by the snowy night-dress; 
and little Florence was soon in the land of baby 
dreams. 

When we listened to her gentle breathing, os 
she nestled in our arms, and watched the sweet 
smile that played around tho rose-bud mouth, 
we sometimes thought tho angels were holding 
communion with the little sleeper, and all the 
trouble she had caused us was forgotten. 

But the morning light usually dispelled these 
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sweet illusions; for with the rising sun, there < 
would stand curly-head again in the door, her ^ 
little pink toes peeping out from under her * 
night-dress, and the flaxen curls hanging about $ 
cheeks, that in color rivaled the interior of the s 
delicate sea-shell. “ Looking like an angel did s 
you say?” Do the angels have that wicked $ 
twinkle in their eyes? No, no, with the first ^ 
opening of those blue orbs the angels took their ) 
flight, and mischief reigned supreme. \ 


Father, mother, aunts and cousins, all won¬ 
dered what that child was coming to. Grandma, 
in her gentle way, Baid she never saw the beat 
of that child for mischief, no, never. 

One year ago to-day, I kissed, for the last 
time, the rosy mouth and dimpled shoulders of 
our little two-year-old Florence—I may kiss 
again a taller, perhaps a fairer Florence, but 
not our little two-year-old Florence, she has 
gone forever. 


IN THE DOORWAY. 


BT EDWARD A 

Tax beautiful month of Jane had come, ; 

And the crimson roses were all a-bloom, ' 

As we sat in the door one Sabbath ere, s 

Where the air was sweet with their rich perfume. | 

Quietude slept on the Summer air, ' 

All Nature was hushed in a deep repose; s 

The song of the bird was heard no more, s 

And the boo was asleep in the lcares of the rose. ^ 
The mystical stars liko censers of gold \ 

In the vaulted dome swang to and fro, £ 

And they chanted the glorious hymn that rolled \ 

Through the Heavens six thousand years ago. ^ 

As we sat in the doorway and scented the air $ 

So sweet with the breath of the queenly rose, $ 

forgotten was each recollection of care, | 

And the Lethe of loving hod banished onr wees. | 

1 remember the Joy that thrilled my heart \ 

As your head lay close to my swelling breast, $ 

For I knew that your heart was mine, although 
The tale of its love was unconfessed. 

Wo sat and gazed on the golden stars, 

Hand locked in hand, cheek pressed to cheek, 

But our lips were as dumb as the stars we saw, 

For who that is blest as were we, can speak ? s 

There was love in the brilliant vault on high, | 

Love in the breath of the stately roee; $ 


D ARBT. 

Lore In the holy hush of eve, 

Love in that sweet, unbroken repose: 

Love in the beauty that clothed the fields, 

The pleasant vales, and the mountains tall, 

Love in the beautiful spirit of night, 

But the love in onr hearts exceeded it alll / 

Oh. what were a world liko this to as 
If the spirit of love were never Dear 
To illumine the shadowy vales of life, 

And to soften the sorrows that wait on us here? 
Twere dark as the rayless caves of earth, 

Twero cold as the damp and dismal tomb, 

Tworo bleak as a barren desert land, 

Where the rain ne’er falls, nor tho flowVets bloom. 
Loving alone is tho spirit of Ood, 

Our loving of His is a picture dim, 

And if this be so, is it wrong to say 
Who loveth the most is most liko Him? 

All of this and more came into our hearts 
As we sat in tho door—I mind it well— 

And a thousand other things bright with love. 

Too hnppy for spoech, and too many to tell. 

Our hearts have been better and purer, I ween, 

Since then than they ever had been before, t 
And unto our dying day we will bless 
Tho sweet June eve whoa we sat In the door. 


DEAD. 

BT MATT B. WILCOX. 


Want evening lights her silver spheres, 

And slowly pales the Western red, 

I think of thee with painless tears, 

As of the dead—the quiet dead. 

Sometimes in dreams I see tby grave, 

With forest-mosses o’er it spread, 

Where snow-bloomed blackberry-bushes wave, 
I dream ef thee as of the dead. 

Thou livest; somewhere the green earth 
Still hears thy voice and feels thy tread; 

Bat since I know thee void of worth, 

I think of thee as of the dead. 

Ah I once my listening heart would bound 
And thrill if but tby name was said! 


My fair ideal is discrowned, 
s I think of thee as of the dead. 

> Rainbows and moonbeams lavishly 

> I wreathed about my idol’s head, 

; Its worthlessness I would not se e— 

But now it lies dethroned and dead. 

$ I wovo a halo for thy brow, 

l I doomed thee from all faults exempt— 

< I think upon my weakness now, 

> With a calm smile of self-contempt. 

( And, looking back, I thank again 

The Ood who thus my heart lias led, 
(Albeit through passages of pain,) 

To think of thee as of the dead. 
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BT MART W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OP “PEACE. 

CHAPTER I. ^ much stronger now the summer’s heat is over. 


“Paul, my son, be careful of your health.” 

“I will, mother!” 

The speakers were a care-worn, pleasant- 
Toiced, elderly woman, and a young man of 
slight, elegant form, whose pale face with its 
intellectual cast of features betrayed the scholar. 

They stood in the low entry of an old brown 
farm house^ among the country hills; and the 
. yellow sunlight of a September morning Hooded 
the fields around the little garden in the front 
yard where gay fall flowers bloomed, gilded the 
small window-panes of the old farm house, and 
streamed broadly into the low entry, where the 
mother and son stood in a parting embrace. 

Giles Henderson had bidden his son good-bye 
early in the morning and hastened to his daily 
toil, for he was a rough, hard-working, almost 
a hard-hearted man, who never had “time to 
waste in idle talkin’;” but Mrs. Henderson’s 
dark eyes brimmed anew with tears—and it 
seemed, as she stood there, that she could never 
release the son whom she folded tenderly in her 
arms. 

And yet, why had she cause for sorrow in 
bidding him farewell that morning? Was not 
his toiling period of scholastic life at an end?— 
his genius recognized, and the long-cherished 
wish of her heart, that she might see him a 
minister of the Cross, fulfilled? And why, when 
the prosperous church of Hawthorn wold lay 
within a day’s ride of his native home, and the 
young minister stood ready to depart for the 
field of his future labors, did the mother’s heart 
so cling to her child’s? 

As the two stood there, side by side, while the 
driver fastened the trunks upon the stage-coach 
at the gate, the young man coughed slightly—a 
quick, nervous cough, which brought a sudden 
flush to his thin cheek and a perspiration to his 
forehead, delicate and blue-veined as a woman’s. 
The mother started, and looked scnrchingly into 
his face. That anxious gaze betrayed why she 
was so loath at parting, for the mother’s eye 
never deceives her. 

“You are not strong yet, Paul. That cold 
has not left you. You cough still. I shall feel 
anxious about you.” 

“Ob, I am gaining fast, mother! and I feel 


^ Besides, you know I have studied hard of late— 
| but I shall get rest in Haw thorn wold,” replied 
{Paul Henderson, hopeftilly. “I anticipate a 
I busy life there, it is true—but not a laborious 
$ one; for, settled among a warm-hearted, sympa- 
n thizing people, who will co-operate with me in 
£ doing my Master’s work, I shall grow refreshed 
^ in body and soul. I go from you very strong in 
\ hope, mother.” 

£ “God grant it may prove so, my son, for I 
\ shall be very anxious till I hear that you are 
{ stronger,” said the fond mother. 

^ “Oh, I hope to return to you next spring 
$ famously improved in the outward man!” smiled 
$ the young man. “But I see the stage is waiting. 
^ Good-bye, dear mother! Don’t be anxious—I 
ij will write often,” and with a farewell kiss on a 
^ pale, furrowed cheek, while his mother’s head 
^ lay a moment on his shoulder, he passed out 
v from the old brown farm house. 

^ Margaret Henderson re-entered her little sit- 
\ ting-room, from which all the sunshine seemed 
{ departed, and sank down with a heavy sigh into 
i a seat at the window, burying her face in her 
\ hands. 

| The one wish of her heart was at last realized 
^ —Paul was to be settled over his own parish, a 
minister of the gospel. The fruit of long years 
of self-denial was reaped—self-denial and rigid 
economy on her part, for Giles Henderson was a 
{ stern, avaricious man to his youngest son, allow- 
{ing him no time or money “to waste in books or 

< book lamin’,” because, forsooth, “Ac had got 

< through the world without privileges of school- 
$ ing or eddication—and if folks wanted ’em now, 
s they’d got to put their own shoulders to the 
{ wheel and make their own way.” 

^ Giles, his father’s namesake, and his favorite 
{ eldest son, “took” to “farming,” cattle, horses, 
{ and the rough village company—the life that 
$ best pleased Giles Henderson, senior; but Paul 
$ was “puny” and “tied to his mother’s apron 
£ string,” “and if he wanted to study metaphysics 
\ and algebra and Greek, he must do it by the 
{ sweat of his own forehead, as he had always got 
$ along through the world!” 

^ This, alas! was poor encouragement to the 
> ambitious boy who early began to look forward 
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to the congenial life of a scholar; but opposition s' “Yes, indeed!” replied Miss Harriet Gill, a 
and ridicule sometimes serve as auxiliaries to i; maiden lady of “uncertain age,” much given to 
success, in lieu of a hindrance, so the energetic ^ admiration of the pulpit oratory of young (un- 
mother, who saw a vision of her own faded youth $ married) clergymen—“ I think he improves every 
aspirations reproduced in her youngest eon, ^ Sabbath. What do you think, Mrs. Morrison?— 
worked beyond her strength early and late in * and don’t the deacon like him better every time 
the old farm house, in dairy and kitchen—and s he hears him?” turning to the worthy lady who 
the proceeds of many a golden store of butter $ filled the responsible office of President of the 
and web from her loom, was carefully hoarded $ Circle, and who was just then in the act of 
toward the education of her boy. Nor must it $ giving out work to the ladies gathered in her 
be supposed that the youth idly gathered up the $ best parlor. 

fruits of his self-denying mother’s labor, making \ “I certainly agree with you, Miss Gill—and 
no effort to add his own mite to the store. Many ) think we have reason to regard ourselves as 
a summer’s vacation he “hired out” on the but- j peculiarly fortunate in our pastor,” returned the 
rounding farms, often working beyond his boyish $ lady, with a benevolent smile, “and, as for the 
strength; and later, the long collegiate vacations $ deacon, he goes home every Sabbath declaring 
found him filling the teacher’s chair to eke out ^ that day’s sermon better than the last one’s! I 
the funds requisite for the coming term’s ex- j believe Mr. Henderson’s piety unexceptionable— 
pendifures. j and regard his talents far superior to the ordi- 

But all that was past now; he had graduated ^ nary line of preachers. What do you think, Miss 
with honors, passed through the course prepare- | Longliurst? for I have noticed you at church 
tory for the ministry, “supplied” various pulpits, > pretty often of late. Won’t our new minister 
accepted the invitation to become “candidate” 5 compare favorably with your city ones?” 
at the church of Hawthornwold, which had been $ The young lady addressed—a haughty-look- 
followed by a speedy and unanimous invitation S ing, but handsome and richly appareled girl of 
to become their pastor. s twenty-two summers—was Alice Longliurst, the 

And now he had departed to the arena of busy $ only daughter of Squire Longliurst, the great 
life—the goal was gained. Whether dreams of ^ man, par excellence , of Hawthornwold—fresh 
preferment mingled with the mother’s wishes for % from her winter in the city, where she had been 
her son, wo know not—though such well may $ the admired and flattered of a gay circle of 
be pardoned the maternal heart; but when she ^ fashionable society. 

turned to the loneliness of her own home, which £ And that the elegant, stately Miss Longliurst, 
had been filled awhile by his dear presence, a { who had always heretofore held her head above 
sad presentiment knocked at the door of that ^ all the village gatherings, should have signified 
heart- s her approval of the Sewing Circle by her pre- 

“If he should return to me ill, feeble, dying! $ Bence, was of itself sufficient warranty for Mrs. 
Oh, I could not bear that! Father, spare him s Deacon Morrison’s appeal for her approval of 
for a long life of usefulness and honor!” prayed s the new minister. 

the tender mother, ere she raised her head to ^ “I certainly think Mr. Henderson’s talents are 
watch the coach rolling down the dusty turn- 5 very superior,” replied the girl, a sudden color 
pike, till it disappeared beyond a bend in the £ on her cheek more than confirming her carefully 
country road. < worded praise. “And I wonder that he should 

“For my mother’s sake,” prayed the young s content himself in this obseure country village!” 
minister, as his heart went out to the scene of $ she added, busying her fair jeweled fingers with 
his future labors—“for her sake give me strength <; a bit of dainty silk netting, 
adequate to my work!” s “Hum — city people always know where to 

And hope piloted the voyager onward over the £ come for a good, popular minister,” tartly re- 
sea, wherfeon the young minister’s barque was s plied Miss Gill—“but I hope Hawthornwold 
launched; heaven grant favoring breezes and S folks will show ’em that we appreciate our own !” 
sunny skies, and a safe harborage, whether,* “Oh, Hever fear that, Miss Harriet!” said Mrs. 
sooner or later, he anchor in the haven of Rest! ^ Morrison. “It was but the other day, when 

- i; Mr. Henderson took tea at our house, that the 

CHAPTER II. $ deacon and he were talking about the respective 

“Wasn’t Mr. Henderson’s sermon splendid j duties of city and country ministers, and 
last Sabbath?” exclaimed sweet-faced, little Jes- > Henderson said he was born in the country, and 
sie Moore, at the Hawthornwold village Sewing i hoped to live and die a country minister. And I 
Circle. i sineerely hope he may spend his days with us—. 
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though, dear me, I don’t know as we shall keep < asked her laughingly to recommend him a suil- 
him long here !” and Mrs. Morrison Bighed. $ able minister’s wife—and don’t you think, Mrs. 

“Why, dear Mrs. Morrison—we’re not going ^ Deacon Dudley told me she said, ‘There’s little 
to lose him, ore we?” and little Jessie Moore’s \ Jessie Moore, Mr. Henderson!*” 
blue eyes opened wide with astonishment. “I S “Me? Oh, how could Mrs. Dudley say so!” 
declare, how sorry I should be!” | and the sweet face bent- over her work flushed 

“Oh, I don’t mean exactly that!” replied the < like the heart of a June rose, then she looked 
good deacon’s wife, smiling at the girl’s earnest- ^ up with sudden seriousness and said, “Miss Gill, 
ness—“but when I think that our minister is $ I wish she hadn’t said that—for I shall never 
not strong—so much like my own poor dear and $ dare look in the minister’s face again. I never 
your Albert—I cant’t help fearing he won’t be $ should be good enough for a minister’s wife, 
spared to any people long.” ^ Miss GilL” 

“Why, I never thought of that! Only last jj “Oh, don’t be so modest, little daisy!” and 
8unday, how red his cheeks were! I declare, I $ there was no envy or uncharitableness in the 
could hardly keep my eyes off his face, he looked ^ spinster’s eyes as she looked smilingly on the 
»o—so—handsome!” and a very becoming color v girl. “But I wonder if Mr. Henderson is coming 
deepened little Jessie’s cheeks at the confession. $ to tea? I must ask Mrs. Dudley.” 

“He studies too closely, I’m afraid!” ventured £ But just then the matron forestalled this in- 
Miss Gill. ^ tention by addressing the company with, 

“Perhaps so—at any rate, he seems languid ^ “Ladies, prepare yourselves for a disappoint- 
and feeble,” replied the deacon’s wife. “He’s \ ment this afternoon. Mr. Henderson received a 
too ambitions for his strength, I fear. Good $ letter this morning stating that his father lies 
afternoon, Mrs. Dudley.” $ very low of a fever—and he left Hawthornwold 

TbiB latter remark was addressed to a cheery- s by the noon train. Ho said that if his father 
faced matron who just then entered the parlor— * should be taken away, he should probably be 
Mrs. Deacon Dudley, with whom the young minis- ^ absent over the Sabbath, and would send a friend 
ter had boarded since his ordination at Haw- n to supply the pulpit.” 

tkomwold; and while that lady was busy with 5 “Oh, I’m so sorry!” “Did he think his father 
her salutations, little Jessie Moore found oppor- t wouldn’t recover?” “It will be a sad stroke for 
tunity to whisper to Miss Gill, “They say Mr. % Mr. Henderson!” were the various comments that 
Henderson goes to Squire Longhurst’s a great $ passed round the company, 
deal. I suppose Alice pleases him—she’s so $ “ Mrs. Allen told me she had heard our minis- 

handsome and sparkling.” $ ter’s father was quite a wealthy farmer—but that 

“Hum—hum,” whispered back the little spin- j he struggled through his studies by his own ex- 
ster, glancing where the girl sat a little apart $ ertions,” said one of the ladies. “ But he’ll come 
from the others, looking haughty and cold as ^ in for his share of the property, though—he has 
fair—“‘handsome?’ fine feathers make fine \ only one brother, I believe.” 
birds, Jessie! A pretty minister’s wife she’d \ And still, silent and haughty, sat Alice Long- 
make! No, no! depend upon it, Jessie, Mr. v hurst at her work, seemingly hearing not the 
Henderson never would think of such a thing! \ conversation, and yet with every word stereo- 
Besides, I’ve heard she was engaged to a city \ typed into her memory. For the words, “He’ll 
gentleman—though I don’t doubt but she’d like \ come in for his share of the property,” had not 
to bring him to her feet, for they say she’s a j been lost upon the haughty, worldly-minded girl, 
desperate flirt.” £ . 

“But don’t you think her handsome? I do, ( 

Miss Harriet!” said the envy-free Jessie. s CHAPTER III. 

“Hum—tolerable looking, but not to my $ “Alice!” 
taste!” said the spinster, pursing up her lips. $ There was a little silence in Squire Long- 
“Now, to my mind, there isn’t a young girl in s hurst’s elegant parlor after that name was 
all his congregation—you and I excepted, of $ spoken, then the young minister of Hawthora- 
eonrse,” said Miss Harriet, with a toss of her i wold released the little jeweled hand which had 
head and a withered smile, (Miss Gill had been s been surrendered to his there in the flower- 
twenty-six these ten years, and artless little $ scented moonlight hour; for a tale of love— 
Jessie Moore was eighteen!) “but I’d sooner $ tender os a woman’s, yet strong and manly as a 
our minister would choose; for by-and-byc he’ll ? Christian gentleman’s can be—had been spoken 
marry somebody, I suppose. He isn’t engaged— { there, and Squire Longhurst’s daughter haM not 
Mrs. Dudley says he told her so one day, and $ refused to listen. 
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“Alice, before I speak farther of this senti- <, stretching away before him. And yet, he was 
ment which my heart holds for yon—before I { the possessor of no ordinary talents—they might 
ask you to leave your elegant home to share the $ win him a position; her father had wealth enough 
fortunes of an humble minister, I must lay that $ for all. They would go away to the city—they 
future before you. I must speak plainly—I $ two, but not his plain, country mother, 
shall not deceive you—and, for this, I ask you 5 “Your mother—I’m sure I should love her 
to listen to the history of my life. My father, $ very much, Mr. Henderson—Paul,” she said, at 
Alice, was a hard man to his youngest son—$ length, “but I should think she would prefer 
hard as iron; though l wish not to speak harshly ^ staying there on the farm—it would seem more 
or unchristianly of the dead. Why my mother j> natural, you know.” 

ever loved him I used to wonder in my boyish £ “The farm is to be sold,” replied the minister, 
days; sitting with my books on my knee in the ^ quietly. 

chimney-place, while pale, sad, but always pa- $ “But you could hire it for her—I could—for 
tient, she went about her daily tasks. But she !; papa, I’m sure, would give me an ample dowry, 
shed tears, Alice, on his coffin—1 think he was s Besides,” she went on, mistaking his quiet for 
dear to her. Alice, as 1 have said, I was never ' acquiesence, “by-and-bye I should want you to 
a favorite with my father; my brother Giles was $ go away from this stupid country town—you’ll 
his idol. There were but us two; and while $ have calls from the city fast enough, and there 
Giles’ tastes were for active, out-door life, mine $ they would appreciate your talents, Paul.” 
were for books. This did not please my father— ^ “But I am perfectly satisfied with Hawthorn- 

but small need to repeat all this here. Enough, \ wold, and have no reason to complain of lack of 
that my mother led a life of self-denial, toil, and % sympathy or appreciation,” he replied, still very 
privation, that I might be clothed and schooled, ^ quietly. 

and her exertions made me what I am. My s “Oh, how can you content yourself among 
father was a rich man, Alice—was, I say—for j! these ignorant country people? You are so 
on his death-bed he made a confession which $ young and talented,” and she laid her jeweled 
showed how far his blind indulgence to Giles n hand on Mb pale forehead, “and could get to bo 
had led him almost to beggAry, and left my \ so famous!” 

mother nothing—not even the old homestead j “He who professes to be an humble servant 
over her head. He had signed notes for Giles, s of the meek and lowly Jesus, who was born in 
who had played the prodigal son and become $ a manger, and had not where to lay his head, 
involved in wild, profitless speculations; and ^ should not look for earthly honors or emolu- 
there was barely a pittance left of his estate, j ments,” he said, still in that impassioned voice. 
For myself I do not care, Alice; but for my j though he slightly started away from the soft 
mother!—it is hard for her to be left tbus in v caressing touch of that hand, 
her old age. £ “Dear me! then you will throw yourself away 

“And yet she will not be left alone,” he con- \ on the stupid country people, who don’t know 
tinued, “for it is on this point I desire to speak S howto distinguish a splendid sermon from a com- 
with you, Alice. I love my mother—I owe her $ mon-place affair?” said the rich man’s daughter, 
more than ordinary duty—and, next to my wife, ' pettishly. 

she will always share my heart and home. Wej “Miss Longhurst—Alice,” and there was a 
shall never be parted; and I could not be happy $ strange whiteness about the young minister’s 
if the woman I married looked upon my mother \ mouth, though he spoke very calmly, “I shall 
as an intruder there in that home. Now, Alice, $ probably spend my life away from ambitious 
you know fully my position—I do not wish to $ scenes—among this, or a similar country people, 
presume on the affection which I think you s Will you decide here, and now—for I came to 
entertain for me—think well before you decide !• you with your father’s sanction—if you love mo 
whether you can lay your hand in mine, and sufficiently to become my wife? Anff, remem- 
say, ‘ Thy people shall be my people’—thy home $ ber, the love I ask is not for a month, or a year, 
mine.” $ but for a life-time, Alice!” 

There was a little silence after Paul Hender- s The young minister leaned his thin cheek on 
son paused; and varying emotions played over $ his hand. What meant that attitude, half de- 
tho moonlit face of Alice Longhurst, then she $ jection, half despair? Was his heart prophetic 
drew back into the deep shadows of the heavy \ then? 

window hangings. $ And Alice Longhurst? Despite his decision. 

The test had come; the illusion of wealth was $ which dispelled the fabric she had reared of a 
dispelled: she saw the minister’s probable future \ splendid city home, where she should live th« 
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eotfrted, popular, flattered minister’s -wife—did ^ “Oh, I must see him!” interrupted the visitor, 
not every pulse of her being send forth a plead- s “Tell him an old friend—no, tell him nothing— 
mg cry for her to utter the “yea” and “amen” ^ let me go in, madam! You are his mother! Yon 
to hie appeal? $ will not refuse her who once loved your son? 

It might have been; yet pride and ambition $ There is no one there?” and she moved toward 
are harder than iron or the flinty rock, and very $ the door of the adjoining bed-chamber where the 
Ooldly and impassively she Bpoke the words that $ sick man lay. 

betrayed her a cruel, heartless woman, l “Jessie is with him. But you may see him. 

“No, I don't think I love you sufficient for { Hadn’t I better take in your name first?” said 
that, Mr. Henderson!” £ the widow Henderson. 

A fine scorn quivered in the young man’s tones $ “No—oh, no! He might refuse—that is, per¬ 

is he rose and stood before her. “It is enough! \ haps he would not recognize me. I may go in?” 
Forgive me, Miss Longhurst, that I committed an $ and she laid a hand, white as ivory, on the door- 
error when I thought you the embodiment of my £ latch of that humble chamber, her costly robes 
ideal of a true woman!” Then his voice softened {trailing along the homespun carpet, 
and quivered slightly as he laid his hand a mo- * “You may. Paul, my son,” and the mother 
ment on her head, saying, “God keep you from \ passed in, “an old friend wishes to see you,” 
the world, its snares, its hollowness, and the \ The Bick man reclined in an easy-chair at the 
deceitfulness of riches! And may He bring you $ south window, his thin, hollow cheeks crimson 
into His fold!” $ with consumption’s roses, and her fires blazing 

Then Paul Henderson passed out, and she was * in his dark hazel eyes. He turned—gazed 
alone. * steadily upon the new comer for a moment— 

A bitter cry broke from the girl’s lips—the \ then a flush mounted to his forehead and disd 
hungry cry of a heart that claimed its own, spite s away among the damp masses of luxuriant ehes- 
of pride and stern resolve—but it was strangled ^ nut hair. Then he grew pallid as before; but 
in its birth, and the good and generous of Alice s smiled, and put out his hand. 

Lenghurst’s nature were tainted evermore with \ “Alice—Mrs. Rossiter!” 
the blight and mildew of shame. $ “Can’t 1 see him alone, ma’am? Can’t I talk 

“Alice, my daughter, has Mr. Henderson been j with him? Jessie Moore, why are you here?” 
with you to-night? I gave him my consent to ^ she said, almost fiercely, turning to the rfweet- 
•peak with you on a subject near his heart,” J faced girl who sat beside his chair gently fan- 
taid Squire Longhurst, entering the apartment j ning him. 

an hour after where the girl sat. > “Jessie is my betrothed wife, Mrs. Rossiter,” 

“Nearer his heart than mine, I imagine, < said the sick man, quietly—then, turning to her, 
papa!” said the girl, with curling lips and he said gently, “leave me a moment, Jessie!” 
haughty air. “Yes, he has been here—but I :j The girl obeyed. Mrs. Rossiter paced the 
have no fancy for enacting the role of the poor j: floor hurriedly; then, as if for the first time 
minister’s wife, being the recipient of donation noting the weakness of the sick man, she went 
visits, and playing Lady Bountiful to all the l and knelt softly at his feet, 
dirty children in the parish!” | “They told me you were dying, Paul—they 

“But, my daughter, I thought—I supposed—” $ said I should never see you again—but I thank 
“Supposed very wrongly, papa,” gayly inter- $ God I am here in time to ask your forgiveness! 
rupted Alice. “And, dear papa, I must coax % Paul, Paul, do not withhold that from me! tell 
you into good-nature, and get you to promise > me you pardon all my wickedness, my deceit, 
that I may go back to aunt Caroline’s, for I am { my sin—for, Paul Henderson, I loved you when 
wearied to death of this stupid Hawthornwold!” s I said those cruel, heartless words of denial! I 

_ v lied to you—I lied to my own heart then, Paul— 

* for, as God hears me, I have never loved any 
CHAPTER IV. ^ other! But my proud heart tempted me—I de- 

“ Ma dam, can I see him—Mr. Henderson?” \ ceivedyou—though alas! alas! I couldn’t deceive 

The pale, sorrow-stricken mother paused a ^ myself in the weary time that followed! 
moment ere she replied to the rapid question of ^ “I left Hawthornwold,” she went on—“I met 
the elegant, stately woman in rich mourning John Rossiter—I married him for his gold—he 
robes who stood in her little parlor, and whose \ is dead now, and it is all mine—but I wish I 
span of splendid greys champed their silver bits ^ were dead too! I do—before I had lived to 
and pawed the earth at the farm house gate. £ see this day! Oh, you must not die, Paul! you 
“He is very yeak this morning, ma’am-” < shall not! You shall live to see how true is my 
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penitence—you shall not despise me! But ah, ^ Too late the earnest “call” whioh came from 
what am I saying? You lore another now—you \ the wealthy city church for the talented, genius- 
would lore her if you lived—you will claim her \ dowried, yet humble and child-hearted servant 
for your wife in heaven. Oh y Paul!” and, sob- \ of the cross, for he had passed to the mansions 
bing bitterly, she bent her face upon his knee. \ prepared for him in the city of the Great King; 

“Alice,” and the sick man’s hand was laid 5 too late the soft, lilac-scented airs which played 
tenderly on her bowed head, “this unnerves me, \ round his native farm house home, where they 
I cannot bear it! Oh, Alice, I have loved you— $ bore him with the fatal splendors of consumption 
I love Jessie now much as 1 dare love in this i on his cheek; but not too late the gentle love of 
hour when the earthly grows dim and the eyes 5 sweet Jessie Moore, who kissed his pale fore- 
of man look beyond the portals of Immortality. \ head as she closed his eyes, saying softly to the 
But oh, Alice, in the land where I am going we $ weeping mother, “We shall meet him again in 
read, ‘They marry not, neither are given in mar- ^ heaven!” 

riage.’ Strive to meet me there. Promise me ^ But oh! the anguish—the shrinking from a 
this, Alice Rossiter!” s dreary, rayless future that stretched away bleak 

“I promise! I will try!” sobbed the hmmi- ij and bare before her—which came to Alice Ros- 
liated woman, snatching his hand and covering $ siter when they told her, 
it with kisses. “Now, Paul, I am going—for I £ “The minister of Hawthornwold is dead!” 
oannot stay to see you die!” and gathering up 5 Oh, whoever, reading this, dares to thrust 
her sweeping sable robes, she passed out. $ away from his heart a pure and deathless love 

And while the carriage which held Mrs. Rossi- v for the lure of station, wealth, or any other 
ter rolled down the green, fern-bordered country \ blandishment, let him bethink—ere it be forever 
road, little Jessie Moore, with tear-filled eyes, § too late—of the ghosts that nor will nor pride 
but a smile of resignation on her face, gently * have power to lay—the ghosts of remorse, that, 
held her lover’s hand, looked into his triumphant \ so sure as love is of the soul and the soul is of 
eyes, and caught the last breath which passed > God, will walk with him, hand-in-hand, through 
his lips as his earthy life lapsed into the better, all his future! 


IN THE SUGAR CAMP. 

BT F. H. STAUFFER. 


How it snows! How it blows! 

Quite enough to freeze one’s toes, 
Or make one mutter as he goes, 
“How confoundedly it blowsl" 

It is March, and the larch 
Moans such dreary moans! 

And the trembling poplar trembles 
As the white pine flings her cones 
On the rocks and scraggy stones! 

It augers little good 
When through the maple wood 
Tho borers wend their noisy way I 
To be rapping, to be sapping 
With a sort of syrup-titious tapping 
Where the juicy veins may lay! 
Through tubes of elder or sumach 
Flows the dripping sap; 

And such nectar! even Hector 
Would have stood protector 
By those vessels filling to the rim. 
Running over at the brim! 

How the smoke is curling 
And unfurling 

Upward from the low-roofed shed; 
While the men with faces red 
Under the kettles and tho boilers, 
Eighteen and twenty gallon boilers, 


Thrust the blazing wood! 

Oh, it does one good 
Just to catch the flavor, 

And the savor 
That comes from the scum, 

And the diliquoscent gum 
That may drip upon tho wood, 

If through carelessness it should! 

How the girls, with eyes like pearls 
Shining through their curls. 

Four the sugar into moulds 
With the dipper each one holds! 

Verses improvising as they watch it crystalistng 
“In the icy air of night;" 

What a sight! 

In itself a crystalline delight, 

A saccharine delight! 

Thci e are foot-prints in tho snow 
By the maples far below, 

And peals of laughter ring upon the air, 
Startling the drowsy hare, 

And waking echoes here and there! 

Uavo a care, and beware! 

Such kisses, pretty Misses 
May steal your hearts away 
Some Winter day, 

So they mayl 
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BY CLARA AU-GU8TA. 

“Wall., if it don’t seem good to git sot down ^ climbin’ rocks, and doin’ all manner of shaller 
once morel Here I’ve been upon the trot ever s things; and them white gowns trailin’ arter her 
since four o’clock this mornin’—up stairs and $ jest like a peacock’s tail in a rainy day I Sez I 
down Blairs, and in the sullur; it’s the way of £ to her one mornin’, 

woman, they must work hard all the time, and £ “ ‘Seerypheen, why don’t you wear a caliker 

git precious little thanks for it! $ gown out in the woods?’ 

“Yer uncle’s allers for everlastingly dreadin’ $ “‘La! aunty!* sez she, rollin’ up her eyes 

washing day; says it’s wurs’n Bedlam, and a s clean out of their ribbets, ‘ what if any destiny 
complete panorama—equal to town meetin’, or £ should meet me?’ 

trainin’ day! That’s all a man knows! Jest as * “ ‘Destiny?’ sez I, * who’s yer destiny? I guess 

if anybody could wash, and sorub, and bile, and 5 they ain’t much if they wouldn’t be perlite to ye 
slush from sunrise till sunset without makin’ a $ in a caliker gown! Besides, they wouldn’t be at 
noise! I’d like to see him try it! I’ve‘never $ all likely to be out a strolin’ in them woods!’ 
knowed him, in the course of all our marriage- $ “ ‘Ah!’ sez she, ‘aunt Keziah, you’ve no re- 

able life, to miss gittin’ mad washin* days—he \ ceptive of the rhumetic visions that float athwart 
onvariably does—and he allers swears when he’s 1 the gold of my metal horizontal!* 
mad! Yer uncle Joshua ain’t a perfain man \ “‘I wonder if I hain’t?’ sez I, ‘I’ve had the 

naturally, but the minit the steam begins to rise $ rhumatiz nigh onto ten year, and if I don’t know 
Monday mornin’, it runs the chronometer of his $ what it is by this time, it’s a pity! It’s a ter’ble 
temper clean up to Nero, and he’ll blow off like j cumplaint, and I’m sorry you’ve got it—did you 
a railroad whistle! $ ever try mustard poultices?’ 

“As for yer cuzzin, Iohabod Jefferson, he \ “Seraphina kinder looked at me as if she’d 
allers goes off in the mornin’ to, get rid of lug- ) seen a sperit, or somethin’, but she didn’t say 
gin* water, and he’ll stay till jest the minit I \ nothin’—only took a book and went off out inter 
begin to wash the floor; then in he’ll come, and $ the sheep’s pasture. 

begin to tramp, tramp, and gallop across the £ “ Ichabod scolded to me for sayin’ any thing to 

room; trackin’ the floor, and eatin’ cake and \ her. He said she was too fine bred to under¬ 
butter. Ichabod is a ter’ble case for eatin’; l stand my common talk, and I'd better keep still, 
there ain’t no end to his appatite. He’d devour j Ye see, Ichabod took a shine to her, and couldn’t 
the whole airth, and then think nothin’ of cram- \ bear to have anybody speak a word agin her no ' 
min* down a doughnut on top of it! I never $ how. She hadn’t been to our house a fortnight 
knowed him to eat less’n fifteen putaters to a S afore he took to ilin* his chin and wearin’ stand- 
meal, afore last summer. Along the fust of \ ing collars. He kept one hand a pullin’ up his 
June, my niece, Seraphina Ricanny, came up $ dicky, and ’tother feeling of his chin, the whole 
here to churalize and smell the country air. As $ of the time, till I got wore out with him. 
soon as she arriv’, Ichabod sot his cap for her, £ “ ‘Don’t, Ichabod,’ sez I, one day at dinner— 

and of course he had to leave off eatin’ so many \ ‘don’t be a borrying trouble so much; it’ll be 
putaters, because Seraphina said only Irishers £ time enuff to worry about yer beard when it 
eat ’taters. We mode a powerful savin’ in that < comes! You’ll drive it all back if you keep rub¬ 
way. I bin’ it so!’ 

“Seraphina was about as romantic a bunch of $ “Ichabod was mad, and Seraphina pulled out 
plurality as ever you cum across. Allers drest * her smelling-bottle, her vinegar grater, she calls 
in white, and wore her hair in dangles, because $ it, and clapped it to her nose. Yer uncle sez I’m 
she said it was poetical; but her gowns made the s allers a shockin’ somebody’s modesty, but I can’t 
awfullest sight of washin’ and ironin’! They \ help it! I’m an honest woman, and bound to 
was more to wash than yer uncle’s shirts when * speak the truth—shock or no shock! Seraphina 
he’s to work in the loggin’ swamp—for she had 5 got over it though; folks ginerally revive sich 
’em clean down to the ground, and was allers a \ things—and along toward night, she started off 
goin’ out in the dewy bushes draggling round, i for the woods agin. Ichabod he went down in 
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the medder hoeing corn. He was alters sneakin' 
out te git nigh her somehow. Didn’t seem to be 
contented if he wan’t putty close. 

“I was a-spinnin’ stocking yarn to foot yer 
uncle Joshua’s mixed stockings—they was all 
good but the heels, and them was kinder wore 
through, and I thought it was best to foot ’em. 
Some folks would a heeled ’em, I ’spose, but I 
don’t think much of heeled stockings; they’re 
kinder hard to yer feet, especially if you’re trou¬ 
bled with corns. 

“Wall, I was spinnin’ away, and hummin’ a 
tune at the same time. I’m a master hand to 
hum tunes, it helps my work along ’mazingly to 
have it sot to music, so. All to once, right in the 
middle of the tone—Cornation, I believe it was; 
no, I won’t be certain but what it was Lennox— 
or it might have been Bileston—I ain’t railly 
denied which ’twas—I hurd a scream! It made 
my hair stan’ rite up. Then there was another, 
and another—every one, ns Ichabod sez, ‘nearer, 
clearer, awfuller than before!' I knowed well 
euuff it was somebody somewhere! In a minnit 
I thought of Scraphina. She was etarnally git- 
tin’ into difficulty of some kind, and I thought 
’twas jest as likely as not she’d been and done it 
wuss than ever! I dropt my yarn and run as 
fast as I could in the direction of the sound. On, 
on, I went like an offended comio, a-streamin’ 
of it for dear life, for the critter hollered so 
heart-broken like, that I knowed she must be in 
an awful perdicament somewhere*! 

“ ‘Hold on a minnit! Seraphina!’ sez I, * don’t 
die jest yet! I’m a most there! and on I went!’ 

“Cum to git there, I thought I should a’ killed 


myself a-laffin’! The ter’ble scene of the per¬ 
formance was the frog-pond in our pastur’, and 
rite in the middle of the pond was Seraphina, 
perched up on a rock, as peart as Nathan’s pig! 
She’d hollered till she was putty nigh used up, 
and looked more like a wilted cabbage-plant 
than anything I ever seed. Rite on the edge 
of the pond was Squire Dobb’s big, grey gobbler, 
a-gabblin’ and stretchin’ out his neck like all 
possest! Seraphina had on a wide, red scar£ 
and turkeys can’t bear red, ye know; and so the 
gobbler had run after her and her sash, till he’d 
skaired her nigh about out of her wits! She’d 
scampered till she’d pretty well killed herself 
and when she cum to the frog-pond, she never 
minded, she said, but put rite ahead, thinkin’ 
Satan hisself was after her! The gobbler das- 
sent trust hisself in the water, but he wouldn’t 
give up the chase, and there he stood bristling 
his feathers and scoldin’ away, jest for all the 
worl<f like Squire Dobb’s wife! She’s the awful- 
lest scolder that ever lived! It’s well the squire 
is deaf—I should be glad and thankful for it if 
I was in his place! 

“I took a stick and lambed that gobbler out 
of sight, and then I cum back to Seraphina. 
Ichabod got there jest as I did, and he made no 
fuss at all, but took off his coat, rolled up his 
trousis, and waded rite in after her! He lugged 
her out as keerful as could be, and sot her down 
on the grass to dry. 

“I do believe that kind a skeered Ichabod. 
After that he sed little to Seraphina. So she 
fell in love with Jim Grannie, and ’sloped with 
him.” 


DO YOU THINK I HAVE FORGOTTEN THEE? 


BY MBS. H A BB~ B T BOOMER BABBEB. 


Do yon think I hate forgotten thee, 

Old mansion, far away? 

Where thou standost in brooding still ness 
Looking sadly on the day— 

Looking darkly on its sunlight. 

Till the gladdest ray that falls 
Flits wanly as some spirit 
Within thy echoing halls— 

Thy halls, that once with music rang, 

And Toices young and free, 

Ohl their melody comes back to me 
Across the sounding sea. 

In my dreamings oft I see thee now, 

As in the days gone by, 

When I looked upon thee, proud and fond, 

With childhood’s reverent eye; 

When I thought no world without oonld be 
Like the bright world lived within, 

Where my young life bloesomed like thy flowers, 
And my heart knew little sin; 


\ Oh! thy roses and thy glories bright, 

$ I hare watched with ardent eye 

\ To soe them np thy dear, old walls 
' Creep loringly and high; 

s They sleep forgotten and alone 
i Within a scentless bed, 

' Like the sweet, young, human blossoms 
\ That dear old home has shed. 

\ Th^se pietnred forms and faces dear, 

\ All radiant with mirth, 

I Just as in life’s dissolring slew 
They faded from the earth. 

How often in the qniet hush 
They steal upon my sight. 

With a sweet and trembling brightness 
Like the stars upon the night; 

Then my spirit eyes look upward, 
Though the foolish heart will stray 
To a dear, old, silent mansion, 

I remember far away. 
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BT CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OP “THE VALLBY FARM,” “MABEL,” “KATE ATLE8F0RD,” AO. 

[Entered, according toAct of Congress, In the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED FEOM PAOl 219. 

CHAPTER XIII. ^ sight of a snake. He seemed to me a something 

In a few minutes, my cousin oame running $ between a jockey and a black-leg, dressed up in 
eagerly up, saying, “Arthur is so glad you are Sunday clothes and practicing manners learned 
here.” $ of a dancing-master. The elaborate politeness 

Mr. Despencer followed her, and taking my $ with which he received his introduction to me 
hand in both of his, as if we had been old ^ increased my aversion to him, as elaborate 
friends, greeted me cordially, and concluded by \ politeness always does, when I dislike people; 
saying, J besides, elaborate politeness is never honest 

“It lifts quite a load from my mind to know $ The next day rose clear and crisp. After break- 
you will be with Georgiana, for business will $ fast, Mr. Despencer and his friend departed for 
call me much away, and this is a lonely place at £ the city. The former was so much out of humor 
best.” | that he could barely restrain himself sufficiently 

I will not deny that I felt relieved at these $ to be civil. Georgiana looked as if she had been 
words. Mr. Despencer had not forgotten his > crying. I surmised that she had told him how 
old grace of manner. If his welcome had been j unrelenting her father was: and my surmise 
that of a Paladin to some wandering and wronged < proved oorreet, as she informed me, after the 
princess, it could not have been accompanied by | meal was over, by way of apology for her hue- 
more delicacy in look and manner. I began to * band's ill-temper. She did not tell me how 
think better of him. I wondered less at what 11 harsh he had been to her, however, and that this 
thought Georgiana’s infatuation. My answer, > was the cause of her swollen eyes, 
doubtless, revealed something of this change in { Mr. Bentley, however, was still offensively 
opinion, for my cousin brightened up and gave l polite. He seemed to think that he could make 
me & glance full of grateful thanks. Mr. De- j up for his friend’s incivility, by excessive atten- 
spencer noticed it also, and continued quite gal- < tions to Georgiana and myself, when he only 
lastly, I annoyed the first, and exasperated me. For 

“You might find it dull, for young married $ already I was beginning to hate the man. “Has 
people are apt to forget everybody but them- j; he the impertinence,” I mid to myself, as I con¬ 
trives,” and he looked, half laughingly at Geor- ^ trested him with Mr. Talbot, “to think he can 
giana, who was blushing happily—I had not \ make himself agreeable to me ?” 
seen her look so happy before, “but fortunately I > When we were left alone, Georgiana excused 
brought a friend home with me. Mr. Bentley is | herself for an hour or two, on the plea of house- 
qnite a beau. I should not wonder if he and $ hold affairs, but really, I suspect, to have her 
you got up a flirtation.” > cry out unobserved. Left to myself, I set forth 

I caught an appealing look from Georgiana to \ to examine the mansion. I had been curious, 
her husband. She had not, I saw, informed Mr. \ from what I saw of it the night before, to know 
Despencer of the reason for my visit. But he $ where Mr. Bentley had slept, for, except the twe 
comprehended, with ready tact, that he had v chambers occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Despeneer 
made a blonder of some kind, and offering me $ and myself, and the loft, which the servant had 
his arm, conducted me down stairs in silence. J for a dormitory, I was not aware of any apart- 
Oh! how that chanoe allusion wrung my heart. $ meets in sufficient repair to be used as sleeping- 
It brought back, in full force, the memory of my ij rooms. I found my anticipations correct. The 
happiness, now gone forever, and which, for the $ entire half of the house, on the right of the hall, 
last half hour, I had temporarily forgot. \ was in a tenantless condition: the shutters rot- 

Mr. Bentley was handsome and well dressed. $ ted off, or hanging loose; the plaster broke; the 
But he had a sinister expression, which made $ ceilings fallen in; the floors decayed. I opened 
me shudder instinctively, as one shudders at $ the doors, that led into them from the hall, but 
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did not enter, for they looked dangerous, and > Georgiana was not coming down, l resolved to 
smelt damp and fetid. None had any furniture | go into the city, and inquire where, or how, I 
in. I was forced to conclude that Mr. Bentley <! could get work. It had to be done at some time; 


slept in an out-house. 

In my walks I met the old woman, who had 
waited on us the day before. It seemed as if 
the advent of Mr. Bentley, with his sinister look, 
had cast a glamour over the place which affected 
everything; for this servant, who, had seemed, 
when I first saw her, only a vulgar-looking cook 
and maid-of-all-work, now wore a hag-like ex¬ 
pression, which made my blood run cold. Tooth- 


ij for I was determined not to be dependent. Why 
| not at once? 

< I hesitated, at first, thinking that Mr. Talbot 
| might, possibly, relent, and that a note might 
S come from him iu my absence. But my pride 
whispered, that, in such an event, my triumph 
; would be the greater if I was away. 44 Triumph!” 
;■ I said to myself, immediately after, 44 ah! he will 
l never write: there will be no triumph for me; 


less, blear-eyed, withered, with long, skinny \ he is inflexible.” And saying this, I went up 
fingers, and already beut by age, she came upon \ stairs for my bonnet. I was torn by conflicting 


me so suddenly, as I turned the angle of the $ emotions: now angry at him for what I called 
house, that I started with a slight, involuntary $ his tyranny and obstinacy, now more than half 
scream, as if I had seen a witch. ^ convinced that it was I who had been exacting. 

In the course of my further researches, I de- j I had talked, often and bravely, of what a true 
tec ted, at the rear of the hall, a massive door t woman could do, in spite of the social injustice 
leading to the right, and saw that it conducted \ that beset her path, if left to provide for herself, 
to a large apartment, the only room, on that side $ I tried, as I walked toward the city, to recall all 
of the house, not plainly a prey to bats and owls. * this and to assure myself that the task before me 


But whether it was in decay or not I failed to $ was an easy one. I had only to will it, I said, 
discover, for I could not get admittance into it $ and all difficulties would disappear. There was 


from any point, as it was protected outside by * nothing menial in working for one’s bread: 
wooden shutters, firmly bolted within, and though £ nothing in the mere act of asking for employ- 
a door led into it from the front room, which had $ ment, that should call a blush to the face. But 
been used as a dining hall in the palmy days of $ when I reached the place where I had determined 
the mansion, that, also, was now tightly locked. $ to make my first application, my heart failed me. 


As I was trying the fastenings of this door, the 
old servant who seemed to be prowling about 
watching me, came up and told me the room 
was nailed up, and had not been used for twenty 
years. 

When I had exhausted the mansion, I went to 
the out-houses, but still found no place, except 
a hay-loft, where Mr. Bentley could have slept 
The out-houses were as ruinous as the mansion 
itself, being mostly covered with moss, or over¬ 
grown with briars or poison vines, while between 
the cracks in their gaping walls, green, slimy 
lizards ran in and out. 

Georgiana still kept her room, when I had 


finished these explorations, and I knocked in > 
vain for admittance. She had a violent sick l 
head-ache, she said, 44 wouldn’t I excuse her till i 
dinner-time?” The dinner would be at five \ 
o’clock, 44 a late dinner to be sure, but Arthur ii 
had promised to return by that hour.” She % 
thought if she could get a little sleep she would > 
be quite well again. Poor thing 1 I read it all. | 
She was exhausted by weeping, and fancied that $ 


by secluding herself and courting sleep, she \ 
oould come out at dinner-time, looking freshly, £ 


and so deceive me and her husband. $ 

My only chance of avoiding thought was to ^ 
keep myself occupied. So, when I found that 1 


It was a picture dealer’s, where I hoped to dis¬ 
pose of a few water-color sketches, which I in¬ 
tended to paint. But I walked past the store, 
two or thVee times, before I could muster courage 
to go in. When, at last, I did enter, and ner¬ 
vously told my errand, the rough, curt way in 
which I was told that 44 there was no demand for 
such things now,” made every vein tingle with 
alternate shame and indignation. I had to 
school myself, for more than an hour, before I 
could venture on a second attempt elsewhere: 
and here the answer was the same. 

I do not, in writing this autobiography, seek 
to extenuate myself. I ought not, I know, to 
have been either angry or ashamed. My reason 
told me so, even then. But we are flesh and 
blood, not mathematical machines. We feel ths 
8tings of pride, we resent insult, and this the 
more readily, the more unhappy and friendless 
we are. To be poor is no crime, but, in the 
world’s eye at least, it is a stigma. To go about, 
morning after morning, week after week, solicit¬ 
ing employment, when all avenues are filled, often 
meeting rudeness and nearly always coldnoss, in 
no small cross for a woman to bear. - Those who 
have been accustomed to it, all their lives, feel 
it to be such. It was worse for me. It was the 
worse for one proud like I was; for pride was 
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my besetting sin. I do not wonder that im- $ suffered, especially as I saw, day by day, her 
poverished gentlewomen sometimesstarye, rather < own increasing unhappiness, 
than run this gauntlet. Oh! how I hated the j I could have endured all, I repeat, if I hod 
world for its injustice. For, at that period, I ^ been certain, beyond controversy, that I was 
charged all my sufferings to its social code. ^ right. More than once, I saw Mr. Talbot’s 
I hurry over this part of my story. The ^ name mentioned in the newspapers, as having 
public has had a surfeit of such sorrows, and is £ won some important case, or made some eloquent 
sick of the wrongs of distressed women. And ^ speech. I felt then how I loved him yet! Loved 
in fact, terrible as this physical suffering is, it $ him, I said to myself, in spite of his injustice, 
is nothing when compared with the mental ones \ But had he, I always added, been unjust? Alas! 
I had to endure. Poverty, even starvation, can l this doubt was hardest of all to bear. I could 
be borne better than the loss of love, infinitely | have suffered everything, if certain I was a 
better than the sense of one’s having done wrong. \ martyr for the truth; but I grew daily less sure 
The pain of the body is nothing to the agony of s of this, and daily, yes, hourly, more miserable. 

the soul. Yes! I could have borne all, if I had ' _ 

had within me, an assured consciousness of \ 

right-doing. But the more I reflected on my ' CHAPTER XIV. 

behavior, the more doubtful I felt of its correct- $ But I am anticipating. That night, Mr. 
ness. i Despencer returned home, in a comparatively 

To dismiss this part of my story, once for all. ^ good-humor; and poor Georgiana’s spirits rose 
After trying various more lucrative avenues to ^ accordingly. From this time out, her smiles or 
employment, and finding that all were over- ^ tears fluctuated with her husband’s temper; and 
crowded, I was compelled to take up with > alas! for her, he was oftenor angry than other- 
plain needle-work, which I obtained at a House $ wise. The mild, thorough-bred manner, which 
of Industry, an institution established, to pro- s had been his only recommendation to me at the 
vide employment for persons situated like my- $ sea-shore, was accompanied by a passionate dis- 
self. I had put off applying at this place as long s position, which he gave full vent to at his own 
as I could, for I knew many of the ladies who $ fireside. My blood often boiled at his treatment 
managed it; and my pride revolted at being seen J of my cousin. Why is it that so many men, 
soliciting work, by those, who, a month ago, s famed in society for their courtesy, and even 
would have been glad to have been my rivals, s chivalry to women, are little better than brutes 
More than once, when I took back the tasks IJ to their wives? 

hod finished, I had to draw down my veil s Mr. Bentley did not visit us again for several 
quickly, to prevent being recognized, by former $ days. I was not more pleased with him, at his 
acquaintances, on their way from the managers’ $ second appearance, than at his first. There was 
room to their carriages. My conduct was foolish, \ a coarse, animal look about the mouth, which 
perhaps; but I was human. ' made you forget even his fine eyes; and they 

It was no perverse wish to be independent that ^ were fine, of that purplish black which is at 
drove me to this sacrifice of pride. I soon recon- % once so rare and beautiful. He had glittering 
oiled myself to accepting a heme from Georgiana, J white teeth, which a perpetual smile constantly 
for I saw that I could be usefnl to her in many ^ exhibited, and which, to mo at least, were sug- 
ways. But when I had left ray uncle’s, I had $ gestive of a latent snarl, as if he was a human 
been so completely unprovided with money, that I l hyena. Yet he was handsome and well-bred, in 
had not now enough even to renew my wardrobe, < the ordinary sense of the term. In a proroiscu- 
though the winter was approaching, when such \ ous assembly of young ladies, at least half would 
a renewal would be indispensable. It was ne- | have pronounced him a “love of a man.” 
cessary, therefore, that I should replenish my \ “You don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley,” said 
purse, however scantily. What I did earn suf- \ Georgiana, the next day when we wero alone, 
ficed for my clothing. But it would not have $ “Yet he is said to be very successful with 
paid my board. i women.” 

How weary I often was. Sewing, which is > “Who is he?” was my reply, 
such a sedative to many of my sex, was never ^ “Mr. Bentley,” said Georgians, 

such to me. It had always, on the contrary, v “I want to know what he is.” 

been a task.* My eyes ached, my chest pained ' “Don’t you know?” 

me, my spirits sank, ns I sat, hour after hour, j “No.” 

plying my needle. But I never complained, for $ “Arthur says he is a gentleman, who has been 


I did not wish Georgians to know how mtffeh I' unfortunate.” 
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“Do you believe it?” and I looked at her 
keenly. 

“I sometimes think he may be a gambler, or 
some such thing,” she answered, a little embar¬ 
rassed. “He don’t act the real gentleman, now 
does he, Maggy?” 

“I don’t think he does.” 

“He hasn’t the manner of Arthur. Few 
have.” 

“No. He hasn’t Mr. Despenoer’s manner.” 

“I sometimes wish Arthur was not so inti¬ 
mate with him. I wonder if they ever play.” 

“I hope not,” I said, for I saw how distressed 
the idea made her; and to divert her thoughts, I 
added, “By-the-bye, where does Mr. Bentley 
sleep, when he comes here?” 

Georgians laughed. I had not heard her laugh 
so gleefully since she was a child. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. I’m keeping house, 
and don’t know where my guests sleep—isn’t it 
fbnny? Arthur told me, I remember now, not 
to trouble myself about it, for that old Jane 
would settle it all: and I never did trouble 
myself.” And she laughed again. 

The conversation ceased here, but as we sat at 
the tea-table, that night, Georgiana suddenly 
looked up, and said to Mr. Despencer, 

“Arthur, where does Mr. Bentley Bleep, when 
he comes here ?” 

Her husband had his cup raised to his lips, in 
the very act of drinking. He paused, and looked 
keenly at me, as if divining where the question 
originated. 

“You don’t answer me,” said Georgiana. 
“ And why do you stare so at Maggy ?” 

“Excuse me. I had not heard you. I wasn’t 
aware I was staring at anybody. What was it 
you asked?” 

I knew well enough that he had heard her. 
But Georgians, completely deceived, repeated 
the question. 

“Oh! in the front garret to be sure,” he an¬ 
swered, promptly. “Old Jane has the back one, 
you know.” 

But I had been in the front garret, the morn¬ 
ing after Mr. Bentley’s first visit, and there was 
not an article of furniture in it, nor did it look 
as if anybody had slept on the floor. A tempo¬ 
rary couch, however, might have been arranged, 
and removed before I saw the room. Yet I half 
believed that the whole was an invention of Mr. 
Despencer’s, and that he had paused to get time 
to think what to say. I was entirely convinced 
of this, the day after this conversation, for, when 
I stole up to the garret, drawn thither by noises 
l had hoard after I retired, I found that a bed¬ 
stead, and a few other articles of chamber fur- 


\ niture, bad been arranged there; and as I recog- 
l nixed one or two of the chairs, which I had seen 
$ in Georgian a’s room, I knew that Mr. Despencer, 

$ to blind me, had caused the apartment to be 
j fitted up. 

i But why should he blind me? Why was there 
\ any necessity for a mystery ? My thoughts re- 
£ verted to the closed chamber. But even if that 
was where Mr. Bentley slept, why should there 
be any attempt to conceal it? What was the tie 
| between him and Georgiana’s husband? It was 
1 more than mere friendship, I felt assured. Did 
^ they share some dark and terrible Becret to- 
| gether, with which, in some way, the closed 
\ chamber was connected? 

^ I had resided with Georgiana about four 
s months, when Mr. Despencer said, one evening, 
$ that he had to visit a neighboring city, and 
$ would be gone for a week. 

$ “I would like to take you, Georgy,” he said, 
$ addressing his wife, “if Miss Gray will keep 
^ house while we’re gone,” 

s “Oh! I should bo delighted,” said my cousin, 
5 for, poor child! any kindness from her husband 
^ almost set her wild. 

s I thought immediately of Mr. Bentley, for he 
$ had been so marked in his attentions lately, and 
^ was so deficient, I believed, in a nice sense of 
s propriety, that I feared he would take advantage 
$ of this absence to annoy me more than ever, 
•j But I hesitated to mention this, my only objec- 
< tion to the proposed arrangement, for I saw how 
$ disappointed Georgiana would be. 
s “ May we count on your keeping house, then?” 
s said Mr. Despencer. 

$ I still hesitated, but an appealing look from 
% Georgiana decided me, and I answered in the 
$ affirmative. I never saw a happier being than 
^ my cousin was, for the rest of that evening. 

| The next day, when Mr. Despencer had de- 

> parted to the city, I frankly told Georgiana, she 
\ would oblige me, if Mr. Despenoer would hint to 
\ his friend, that, during their absence, he should 

dispense with bis visits to the mansion. 

“Your husband can do it in a way to avoid 
| offence,” I said, in conclusion, “and I don’t 
^ want to offend any of his friends.” 

| Georgiana promised, but added, 

> “You don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley any 
\ better, I’m sorry to see.” 

n “Do you like him better?” 

$ She looked confused. I saw her husband hod 
$ been talking her over. 

| “Oh! yes. Arthur assures me, on his honor, 
$ that they never ploy; and Mr. Bentley is really 
$ very handsome and very polite.” 

* I made no answer. Georgiana went on. 
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“I wish, Maggy, you wouldn’t be so pre¬ 
judiced. Arthur says Mr. Bentley is desper¬ 
ately in love with you, and that you really treat 
Mia cruelly sometimes.” 

My first impulse was to resent these words. 
What right had Mr. Despencer to say I treated 
his visitor cruelly? What right had he to per¬ 
mit me to be annoyed by attentions I disliked? 
What right had he to talk over Georgiana? But 
I reflected how foolish it would be to get angry 
at my cousin, for it was in her nature to be con¬ 
trolled by her husband. Poor thing! she needed 
pity more than she deserved anger. 

“We will not talk of this, to-day, my dear. 
But promise to speak to Mr. Despencer about 
bis friend’B visits while you are away.” 

Georgiana saw I had been hurt. She came 
up and kissed me affectionately. 

“Forgive me, Maggy,” she said, “Mr. Bent¬ 
ley shan’t trouble you.” 

The next day they left. I watched the car¬ 
riage, that bore away Georgiana, till it was out 
of sight: and then re-entered the house, sadly. 
For my cousin was now the only one left to love 
me; in all the world I had no other friend; and 
her departure made mo inexpressibly lonely. 
The old stone mansion, with its decaying out¬ 
houses, looked drearier and more desolate than 
ever. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Wh*x I rose, the next morning, the sky was 
overcast. The bare, wintry landscape, with 
low, leaden-colored clouds massed above it; the 
rising wind that moaned and wailed through 
the pines; the gusts of rain that began to sweep 
past: all these increased my depression of spirits. 
There are times, when the aspects of Nature 
affect us, as if they were a part of ourselves: 
and this was one of them. Besides, I had always 
been peculiarly sensitive to such impressions. 
A mountain stirred my soul with solemn and 
grand emotions. A quiet Sabbath in the country 
soothed me with a peaee inexpressible. Often, 
in childhood, as I heard the midnight rain dosh- 
ing against the casements, 1 had drawn the bed- 
elothes over my face, with a shudder, fancying 
that skeleton fingers were tapping on the win¬ 
dow-panes, without, for admittance. 

As the day wore on, the storm increased, and 
my depression of spirits with it. I tried to forget 
myself with my needle. But this only jaded my 
nervous system and made me more depressed 
than ever. I rose and walked the room. The 
evening was now setting in; the rain rushed 
down in torrents; the wind had increased to a 
gale. My footsteps quickened, in sympathy with 


the tumult without, as I hurried from side to 
side of the room. 

My fire had died low. Its dim light left deep 
shadows in the corners of the room, from which 
I almost expected to see weird faces and forms 
emerge. I did not dare to stop walking. Once 
I tried to do it, but my flesh began to creep, and 
my knees to tremble, as if an invisible presence 
only waited my stopping to clutch me with its 
spectral hands. Some of my readers, perhaps, 
may have felt, at times, like I did. If so, they 
know the horror of such sensations. To others 
it would be in vain to describe them. They be- 
oame so intolerable, at last, that I seised my 
candle, and sought the company of old Jane, in 
the kitohen, under the pretence of getting a light. 

She was sitting crouching over the fire, with 
crooked, skinny fingers, occasionally rubbing her 
hands feebly together. She also had neglected 
to light her candle, and the lurid glare of the 
smouldering coals, reflected on her brown and 
withered face, gave her an aspect more witch¬ 
like than ever. I told my errand, half apolo¬ 
getically. She did not rise to get the matches, 
but pointed silently to where they were. I lit 
my candle, but still lingered. 

“My fire is almost out,” I said, at last, put¬ 
ting down my candle, and drawing a stool to the 
hearth, “and it’s not worth while to make it up 
again to-night, so I will sit here till bed time.” 

She moved slightly to give me more room, and 
said something about its being a rainy night. 
There was a long silence, which 1 broke, at last, 
by saying, 

“You’ll think 1 am going to ask an odd ques¬ 
tion. But where did Mr. Bentley sleep, the first 
night I came here?” 

She did not pause an instant, nor even look 
up, but answered, as she held her fingers to the 
fire, 

“At the tavern, below here: a quarter of a 
mile, or so, off.” 

The explanation was so natural, that I gave 
credit to it immediately, wondering I had never 
thought of this simple explanation before. Yet 
I asked myself, at the same time, why Mr. De- 
spencer had attempted to deceive me. 

Old Jane looked up at my silence, and seeing 
surprise in my face, continued, 

“The master don’t want mistress to know it, 
and that’s why you never heard of it. You see, 
he didn’t expect you, the night he brought Mr. 
Bentley here for the first time, and Mr. Bentley 
was to have had your room. But when the 
master saw how it was, he came and told me to 
tell the mistress, if she asked, that Mr. Bentley 
had slept in the garret.” 
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“ Whioh was afterward fitted up for him.” ^ stopped at a little farm house, a few miles farther 
“Yes! But,” and she looked at me search- i in the country, to ask for a glass of milk. The 
ingly, “you seem curious about this matter.” $ farmer’s wife was a pleasant spoken woman, and 
“Somehow I had got the idea that Mr. Bent- ^ knew who he was; and she asked him into her 
ley slept in the room next to the old dining-hall.” % company parlor, and sent her daughter for the 
“I’d like to see the man who’d sleep there.” $ milk. The daughter, they all say, was the pret- 
She said this in such a low, horror-struck tone, ^ tiest girl about. She came in blushing, and 
looking around fearfully, that my blood suddenly \ looking down; her lashes were the longest and 
ran cold. $ blackest ever seen; but after she had given him 

“Why?” I asked, after a moment, in a yoice j; the glass, and while he was drinking, she stole 
as hushed. £ a glance at him, which he caught; and this made 

“Have you never heard?” i her blush more than ever. He used to tell, after- 

“I have heard nothing.” ^ ward, that such eyes he had never even dreamed 

“I knew the mistress had never been told, but $ of; and he fell in love at first sight. 

1 supposed the master might have told you, for $ “When a young man, only nineteen, is nn- 
you don’t seem afeard of anything. But the s happy at home, and finds a house where he is 
mistress, she wouldn’t live in the house a day, always welcome, and where there is a handsome 
if she knew it—that she wouldn’t.” } girl he is in love with, he don’t stay away from 

These words, but the manner of the speaker that house many days in the week. So young 
still more, convinced me that some fearful $ Mr. Lyttleton kept a going and going, till the 
tragedy was associated with this old mansion. | neighborhood began to talk about it, and at last 
I remembered what my instinctive feeling, on \ it came to the ears of his father. There was a 
first seeing it, had been. With some difficulty ' bigger quarrel than ever, you maybe sure. The 
I drew from the servant the following recital. ^ old man had always meant his son to marry rich, 
“Thirty years ago, long before you were born, s and was furious to hear he had promised him- 
Miss, this house, with acres and acres of land $ self to a girl, whose father hired the farm he 
hereabouts, belonged to a family by the name worked. But' the son wouldn’t give in, no! not 
of Lyttleton. The master was a widower, a ^ an inch. The Lyttletons had always liked to 
harsh, miserly man, who saw no company, kept 5 have their own way, father and son, ever since 
but two servants, and never forgave a debt, \ they’d been a family. They were a cruel, des- 
His sole delight, was to add farm after farm to | perate set, in the old times, it was said, and had 
his property. His father had been a spend- j made their money by going a pirating, bucca- 
thrift, and nearly ruined the family: and this \ neering it was called, I believe. The first one, 
was why the son was so greedy after money, it s that came to this country, had been captain of 
was said. \ a ship that plundered and burned a town, away 

“This miser had also a son, but the boy had \ down in the Indies somewhere, and brought away 
been away from home, for ten years or more, > thousands and thousands of dollars, besides silver 
first at school and then at college. He was \ and gold vessels from churches; and fordoing 
about nineteen when he came back to live here. $ this last some people said there’d been a curse 
His extravagance was an almost daily cause of $ on the family ever since. He had brought away, 
quarreling between the old man and himself, s too, a Spanish girl, a great heiress in her own 
Yet he wasn’t extravagant for one as rich as he $ country, whom he forced to marry him, thinking 
was, if what the neighbors said was true. He \ to get her money. But her father and mother 
wanted to keep a horse; but his father wouldn’t \ had been killed, some said by him, when the 
let him; and many and many a time high words $ town was taken; and her relations wouldn’t pari 
were heard between- them about it. So the $ with a penny to a heretic, as they called him; 
young man, as he couldn’t be happy at home, \ and the king and Pope both took their parts; 
toek to spending his days away, sometimes in $ and so, though he sent agent after agent, for he 
the city, sometimes in places about the country, v didn’t dare to go himself, he never got a dollar. 
The town wasn’t more than a quarter as big, $ This is what people say, but I don’t know if its 
then, as it is now, and when you got out here, > all true, though nobody denies, I believe, that 
you’d think it was fifty miles away. There was s he treated his wife cruelly, and that she died of 
gunning, them times in the woods, and fish to s a broken-heart. This brought another curse on 
be caught in the creeks; and young Mr. Lyttle- $ the family, so the story goes, 
ton was fond of gunning and fishing both. * “At any rate, they were a bad set enough, 
“That happened, which often happens. One ^ gamblers, horse-jockeys, wicked husbands and 
day, in the spring of the year, while fishing, he \ unnatural fathers, stern, harsh, passionate men. 
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whom nobody loved, but everybody feared. They ? a match between the father and her, and suc- 
always would, as I’ve said, have their own way. \ ceeded. The old man was not too old to be blind 
Jo when the father and son quarreled about this ^ to beauty: no Lyttleton, they say, ever was. 
larriage it was terrible. Nobody, for awhile, $ Besides, he saw the girl actually eourting him, 
eould be got to live with them, as servants; for £ and thought what a revenge he might have on 
each made them the victims of his anger. The £ his son. So they were married. It was all done 
oaths, which that parlor heard, where you’ve $ so quick, during one of the girl’s vacations, that 
been sitting all day, were enough, I’ve been told, $ the friend of young Mr. Lyttleton had no time to 
to make devils haunt it till the Day of Judg- $ warn him. 

menL” ! “The young man came home by the next 

As she spoke, she glanced fearfully over her I packet. He was craxy with rage, they say, in 
shoulder, in the direction of the parlor; and a £ Europe, and for most of the way back. Then 
shiver ran through all my veins. No wonder $ he settled down into a gloomy silence, which was 
such an awe and dread had come over me in the J even more terrible to see. Voyages were longer 
gathering twilight in that room. j then than they are now, and for the last half of 

“ How it came to be settled at last, in the way \ the voyage he walked the deck, his hands behind 
it was, nobody, at first, could tell. But they 5 him, darkly looking down, and never hearing a 
supposed that father and son had worn each \ word if one spoke to him. The captain, who had 
other out, and that so they came to patch upaj heard something of the story, said there was 
peace between them. It was agreed that the 5 danger in his eye, and was going to warn old 
son should go abroad for two years; that the \ Mr. Lyttleton, but was prevented, and so the 
girl should be sent to school and eduoated; and j dreadful tragedy came about.” 
that, when he was twenty-one, the son should { This long prelude to the denouement, these 
some back and marry her. One reason, it was | pictures of the passionate, self-willed, desperate 
thought, why the father gave in, was that this s race of Lyttletons, had prepared me for some- 
house, and all the original property, was entailed, > thing awful; but when the narrator hinted at 
as they call it, so that the son would get it, at t parricide, the crime exceeded even my expecta¬ 
ble death, whether or no: and this fact made the 1 tions, and I felt my flesh creep with horror, 
son more stubborn too, for he laughed when his \ especially as I remembered the room, which had 
father said he’d leave him penniless, and boasted \ been closed for twenty years, and which I fore- 
he could live, till then, on the Jews. But the $ saw must have been the soene of the bloody deed, 
real reason, I reckon, why the father made this | and reflected how near it was. Old Jane seemed 
bargain, was to get the son out of the way, $ to have something of the same feeling, for her 
thinking, that, before two years, he’d forget the $ voice, which had gradually beeome raised, in the 
girt $ excitement of the story, sank again to a whisper; 

“ He did not forget her, however. The Lyttle- % and more than once she glanced suspiciously 
tons always stuck to whatever they undertook, s around. 

If they hated you, they never let you up If $ “He was prevented, because, when the ship 
they went into politics, or took to horse-racing, * got to the wharf, it was almost night and raining 
they held on forever. It had been part of the s fast. Young Lyttleton did not wait for the vessel 
bargain, that the young man, for the whole of $ to be made fast, but slipped down the sides by a 
these two years, shouldn’t write to the girl. Nor $ rope, and was off before he was missed. The 
did he. But he heard about her, from time to \ captain, as soon as he found himself at leisure, 
time, from a friend, and was waiting eagerly for $ looked around for his passenger, but seeing he 
the two years to be up, that he might come back t was gone, and that the night was stormy, gave 
and marry her, when this friend suddenly wrote 5 himself no more trouble about it, though be 
to him that bis father had got the start of him < would have been too late, even if he had started, 
and married the girl himself. $ at ondto. 

“It seemed, for all this afterward came out, > “For the young man, the moment he set foot: 
that the girl had never really cared for the young \ on shore, had hired a coach. He got out to the 
man. She was one of those vain, empty crea- | house about nine o’clock. This is about the time 
lures, who can marry anybody, provided they $ of the night, I suppose, and the storm was just 
get plenty of finery. Her father and mother | such another. The windows rattled; the rain 
thought of nothing but money. They had done $ rushed down on the roof; the pine trees tossed 
all they could to get up a match between her $ and groaned; and the gale went shrieking, away 
and young Mr. Lyttleton, but when they found | over the fields, I’ve been told, as if the grave- 
lie had gone away, they tried as hard to make < yard, by the old church above here, had been 
Voi. XXXV.—18 
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emptied, and the ghosts were howling bj. In < by old Jane’s story, had played me false. But 
the middle of this storm, the son, who had left \ the servant also had heard them. That two per* 
the carriage at the turn of the road below, | sons should be deceived, in the same manner, 

reached the door and knocked-” ^ was hardly possible. Yet my courage did net 

She Btopped suddenly, for distinct and loud, $ give way. I felt cold as ice; my knees and 
above the tempest, came three or four knocks ^ hands trembled; but I stood my ground never- 
on the front door. Her brown cheek changed j theless, and carefully shut and barred the door, 
to livid, and, as the knocks were repeated, one, * though it was too dark to see. I next recovered 
two, three, four, she clutched at my arm, holding j my candle. Then, but not till then, I turned to 
it as if in the grip of a vice, and trembling all $ go. Up to this point, in spite of all, I had been 
ever. \ calm, and comparatively slow in my movements; 

“Hark!” she said, in a whisper scarcely audi- \ for I had been facing the danger. But now I 
ble. $ could scarcely restrain myself from running. I 

The antecedents of her story, the story itself, i felt as if spectral arms might be thrown around 
the breathless crisis at which she had arrived, s me at any moment. I breathed hard and quick, 
these had all conspired to make me, at this in* j And yet I would not increase my speed, but 
terruption, start also with a feeling as if super- j walked steadily on, groping my way, for what 
natural presences were abont to enter on the j seemed an age, till I reached the welcome door 
scene. But a moment’s reflection brought my ^ of the kitchen, opened it, and stood within its 
courage back to me. Though my blood ran chill \ warm and cheery light. 

with a nameless horror, my reasoning faculties > _ 

did not desert me. Intellectually, I had always \ 

been skeptical as to such visitations. I rose, s CHAPTER XVI. 

therefore, resolute to go to the door. ^ I staookrid to my seat, with a face as white 

“Don’t,” gasped old Jane. It was all she ^ as ashes. Old Jane rose up and stood over me, 
could say. But she held me back, with the more moved even than myself, 
olutch of a giantess. $ “God help us, she would go,” she said, speak- 

But the blood of the old Norsemen, which ran * ing as if to herself, “she has seen a ghost.” 
so blue in my veins, and to which something of s “No, I have seen no ghost,” I replied, re- 
my awe of the invisible world may have been { covering myself. “We deceived ourselves, that 
attributable, was mounting higher and hotter, ^ is all.” 

with every moment, to face down this peril: J “Do you mean to say there was nobody at the 
mounting higher and hotter because the peril ^ door?” 

was one, which, at first, my nerves shrank from. ^ “There was nobody. You were telling of 
“No,” I said, wrenching myself loose, with a $ young Lyttleton’s return, and how he knocked, 
sudden exertion of strength, of which I had not $ and our imaginations carried us away. The 
supposed myself capable. “Man, or fiend, I will $ wind put out my candle. Go on with the story.” 
see what it is.” i* My composure reassured her, and after awhile 

I snatched the candle, as I spoke, and rushed $ she resumed her tale, though apparently not 
out of the kitchen, not giving myself time to re- $ without misgivings that we would be again in¬ 
flect. In a moment, I was at the door, had set $ terrupted, for she often glanced fearfully around, 
the candle on a chair, and was unfastening the ^ “The room, which has been shut up so long, 
huge bar which defended the entrance. In an- s was the library, and here the father was sit- 
other moment, I had flung the door wide open. $ ting, poring over some title-deeds, when the son 
What was it, a sheeted form, or the flash of «: knocked at the door. The bride had gone to 
the candle into the gloom, the gibbering of a s bed, wearied out with the loneliness of this old 
frightened ghost, or the unearthly cry of the $ house, on a rainy day in winter. A servant let 
wind, that met my eye, that startled my ears, Hn her young master, but was so frightened at 
as the heavy hinges rolled back? Whatever it £ his sudden return, and at his ghastly look, that 
was, it was gone in an instant. A gust had put \ she dropped her candle and did not see which 
out my candle, and I was in the dark, with the % way he went. Loud, angry voices in the library 
rain drifting against my face. Nothing was to \ soon told, however, where the son had sought 
be seen, nothing heard without, but the tempest, j and found his father. What passed between 
I will not pretend to analyze my feelings at ^ them, at first, no one knows. Their voices were 
this juncture, I felt that no mortal being had £ heard in furious strife, every other word an 
knocked. Had I alone heard the sounds, I should \ oath, and the servants, terror-struck, gathered 
have thought that my imagination, worked upon > in the hall; but no one dared to interfere. Then 
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follow od a scuffling, as if a deadly struggle had s up by this awful tale, had, in some measure, 
been joined, and, at this juncture, when the ser- $ subsided. At last the narrator resumed, but 
nuts were urging each other to enter the room, * without removing her eyes from the now fast 
but no one venturned to take the lead, there was $ smouldering coals. 

% quick gasp and a heavy fall on the floor, fol- $ “After the funeral, the library was locked up. 
lowed, the moment after, by the appearance of < The property went to distant heirs, who sold off 
the bride, who, frightened by the tumult, and > the farms one by one, and would have sold the 
recognising her first lover’s voice in it, had lost > mansion also, but nobody would buy it. For, 


all presence of mind and rushed into the very 
scene she should have avoided. She passed the 
servants, huddled together at the foot of the 
stairs, like a flash of sudden lightning, her night* 
dress streaming wildly, her hair disheveled, her 
feet unslippered. One of the servants plucked 
courage and followed her in, foreboding that 
something awful had taken place, and that worse 
might happen in consequence of her presence. 

“The library door had been open, during all 
this time, and the light streaming out across the 
hall. The servant, who followed her, saw her 
flit past into this gush of light, and then lost 
sight of her for a moment. When she next be* 
held her, she had reached the middle of the 
room, where the library table stood, and was 
standing, as if froien to stone by horror. What 
she saw told its own tale. The father and son, 
in their rage, had grappled, and the latter, find¬ 
ing the old man too strong for him, had snatched 
a Turkish dagger, which lay on the table, and 
wb : ?h had been need for a paper cutter, and 
plunged it into his enemy’s heart. He had just 
wrawn out the blade, and was holding it up to 
ik.s «ight, dripping with blood, a wild, maniacal 
glare of exultation in his eyes, when his step¬ 
mother, once his promised wife, entered. Her 
sudden cry of horror, as she stopped at the end 
of the table, aroused his attention; he recognised 
her, uttered a cry like a wild beast, and sprang 
upon her. It was all over in a second. Before 
the servant had got three steps into the room, 
the body of his victim fell heavily to the floor, 
and he was standing over it, laughing savagely, 
and shaking the dagger on high. 

“The servant turned and fled, shutting the 
door behind her, nor was it till aid was had, and 
the men were all armed, that the library was 
entered again. For a long time all had been 
still inside of it When the door was opened, 
the two murdered bodies were seen lying where 
they had fallen. On the other side of the table, 
with the dagger still sticking in his breast, was 
the lifeless form of the maniacal son.” 

Old Jane, at these words, sank into silence, 
and for some time looked steadily in the fire. I 
did the same. To have uttered a syllable, to 
have glanced around the room, would have been 
impossible, till the feeling of horror, conjured 


* from that hour, people said the house was 

I < haunted. On stormy nights in winter, like that 
when the parricide was committed, noises as of 
two men engaged in a deadly Bcuffle, it was 
whispered about, were heard in the library; 
lights shone from the tightly shut windows; the 
^ shriek of a woman was heard; a white form was 

I ' seen flitting about; groans and death screams 
filled the air. So everybody avoided the place. 
None of the servants would stay, except the one 
who had followed her mistress into the room, 
and she was left, at last, in charge of the house. 
$ Things went fast to decay. I believe it was 
| never let, though that was often tried, till Mr. 
* Despcncer hired it, about six months ago.” 

{ As she concluded, she rose and began to cover 
$ up the fire. Then she replaced my candle, which 
\ had been nearly consumed; lit another for her* 
$ self, and led the way up stairs. I followed her, 

> casting a furtive glance, as we entered the hall, 
£ in the direction of the library door; for I half 
$ expected to see the portal fly open and sheeted 
£ ghosts appear. When I reached my chamber, I 
i laid my hand on her arm, to detain her for a 
\ moment. 

$ “ How did you know all this?” I said. 

$ She paused a second, the light of both candles 
I shining on her withered face, and answered, with 
s a look I shall never forget, 

* “Forty years and more I have lived in this 
$ house. Young Mr. Lyttleton was my foster- 
J child. I was the friend who sent him word that 
$ his father had married his bride. It was I that 
$ followed his step-mother into the library. Do 
$ you think that anything else could tempt me to 
$ live here? Or that, being all this, I could go 
$ away?” 

$ I retired, but not to sleep. My brain was too 
$ excited. I lay, listening to the wind and rain, 
s and fancying", at times, that I heard scufflings, 
l death-falls, shrieks, unearthly laughter, every 
| accompaniment of the tragedy of which I had 
\ just been told. The delusion frequently was so 
$ strong (hat I sat up in bed to listen more in- 
| tently. But at last nature gave way, and I sank 
exhausted into sleep. 

I cannot tell how long I was ubconscious. 1 
was awoke, suddenly, by a loud sound, like the 
fall of a heavy body, that seemed to come from 
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the direction of the library. I listened, half in- < There was a broad landing, as usual in man- 
credulous. I even pinched myself to be sure > sions of a similar character, about one-third of 
that I was not dreaming. But there was no £ the way down. I had gained this, had turned 
mistaking the fact of the noise, or rather of a | to descend the last flight, and had gone a few 
succession of noises, such as angry Toices, scuff- % steps, when suddenly the library door swung 
lings, with a heavy, dead fall at the last. A jjj open on its hinges, and a gush of light streamed 
chill of horror, similar to that which had come £ out, filling all around with a radiance as vivid 
over me at the front door, ran through my veins, i as that of noon-day. Looking over my left 
I recalled the strange knocking, and said to { shoulder, I could see, for a little way, into the 
myself, with a sensation of almost mortal terror, * library; and I stopped and gazed, for a full 
that modern science was wrong, and that disem- I minute, as if compelled to do so by some weird 
bodied spirits were permitted, as our forefathers J power, yet so appalled that the perspiration 
had believed, to haunt the scenes of their earthly started out on my forehead in great drops, 
misdeeds. But these feelings did not continue £ There was nothing visible, however, except the 
long. My natural courage again rallied to my $ dazzling effulgence which flooded the room, 
aid, and I resolved trying, as I had earlier in * penetrating into every nook and oorner which 
the evening, to solve the mystery. Perhaps, 11 was visible to my sight. Directly a cold wind 
reflected, 1 might be able to discover a rational $ began to blow across me, from the haunted 
solution for the Btrange event that happened room; a wind like that which comes out of a 
then, as also for the noises I now heard. If not; $ vast charnel-house, that has long been shut up; 
if beings of another world really were abroad: f and it went like an ice-bolt to my heart. My 
how could I come to harm; for I was innocent? 5 candle was extinguished by it, in an instant. 

I would trust in God: I would go forward. < Then followed a low, prolonged wail, that was 

Thus reassured, I rose and began to dress, {succeeded by scufflings, angry voices, sounds of 
first having lit my candle. But my fingers trem- | blows, and the fall of a human body. I felt as 4 
bled in spite of my reasonings. My heart beat < if, the next moment, sheetell spectres would 
fast, when, having finished my hasty toilet, 11 come rushing out. In imagination their death 
took up the candle-stick and approached the £ cold fingers were already upon me. I tried to 
door. Just as I turned the key, the strange j shriek, but could not. Terror had froze my 
sounds were heard again, now more distinct £ tongue. In the consciousness of my inability 
than ever. I felt certain I detected two dif- ^ to give the alarm, my senses began to desert me; 
ferent voices, rising, every now and then, over j I knew I was reeling, and clutching mecbani- 
the noise of the scuffling. I began to be sud -1 sally at the balustrade to prevent myself from 
denly faint, and was compelled to sit down, for falling, I made a last desperate effort to scream, 
a space, on a chair by the door. ;j Only a stifled, mumbling came forth, but it was 

But I soon grew ashamed of my weakness. In :• one pregnant with horror. Instantly the library 
spite of the evidence of my senses, the intellec- door banged to, and I was left in darkness, 
tual part of me kept reasserting that there must n cowering on the steps, and holding fast to the 
be a natural solution for this mystery, and that 11 banisters, while I shook as if in a fit. 
had only to be bold in order to see these ohimeras | I can hardly tell how I regained my chamber, 
of my imagination fly away, as the ghost in the $ Nor do I remember what I did there for the next 
grave-yard fades into a white monument on being £ five or ten minutes. I believe I remained on the 
resolutely approached. So, when I had recovered \ bed, where I had sunk, lying in a sort of half 
breath, I rose again, unlocked the door and step- > dose. Gradually I began to recover my facml- 
ped out. I ties. I sat up and listened: at first fearfully. 

All was dark and silent in the hall. The rain £ then with more courage. At last I summoned 
beat against the casement at the end of the pas- $ resolution sufficient to light my other candle, for 
sage, the wind wailed and sobbed around the s the one I taken with me had dropped from my 
house, the great pines moaned; but everything, $ hands when I fell and was left on the stairs, 
in the direction of the library, was hushed and $ The thought now suggested itself to desoend to 
quiet. I began now to realize how foolish I had $ the library door and knock for admittance. But 
been. I must have become so excited, I said to $ a cold shuddering ran over me, at the idea, and I 
myself, by the narrative of old Jane, that my > glanced around half expecting to see spectres 
imagination had persuaded me its fancies were 3 advance from out of the shadows of the furni- 
actual sounds. * My spirits rose, with this con- ^ ture. So I began, noiselessly, to divest myself 
viotion, and I advanced boldly down the stair- $ of my clothing, and leaving my candle burning, 
ease. < I crept silently into bed. 
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There I lay listening, for more than an hoar. $ of four or fire, I could not tell which. I only 
WeiM sounds of wind and rain came to my \ remember the silvery sound, ringing through 
straining ears continually; but no unearthly s the hushed house, and that, as I tried to count 
ones, such as I had heard before. At last I jj the strokes, I dropped off again into sleep, com- 
fell into a doze, from which I was partially \ pletely exhausted, 
treused by the parlor clock striking the hour < (to bx continued.) 


WHEN CHILDHOOD DIES, 

BT ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


OhI not when the teal of death is aet s 

On childhood's laughing eye, ^ 

And the tunny head is laid to reet \ 

Does the heart of childhood die; 5 

for the smiling eyes shall beam again $ 

’Neath skies forever bright, ^ 

And tho golden hair be wreathed about | 

With a crown of Heavenly light $ 

Nor even in manhood’s graver years, 5 

When life is fleeting fast, < 

Is the heart of childhood always dead, $ 

And all its feeling past; * 


For though Time his signet grave has set 
On manhood’s earnest brow, 

The heart may feel os light a throb 
As e’er childish pulses know. 

Bat when that heart has learned how much 
Of suffering it can bear, 

And learned, the worst that life can bring, 
Unshrinkingly to dare; 

Tis then that ripened feelings come, 

And gleeful childhood dice, 

And ohl how many hearts are graves 
Where buried childhood lies. 


LINK NOT THY LIFE AND FATE TO HIS. 


BT J. A. 

Luck not thy life and fate to his. 

For ohl conld’st thou behold 
The pain of dark remorse there is 
Within his bosom cold, 

Then thou with cowering gase woulcftrt start. 

To see the monster there. 

The demon sleeping in that heart. 

The shrine of dark despair. 

Think not, because tby charms may hold 
The monster in bis lair to-day, 

That magic ever thus may fold 
The sleeper from thy sight away. 


TURNER. 

j’ The chains of beanty soon will rust, 

And loose the demon from his den, 

For fade thy youthflil beauty must, 

And where will be the charmer then? 

His soul is shorn of every good. 

There’s crime within his blasted heart, 
Upon his crimson hand there’s blood, 

Gase at the picture, now, and stgrtl 
But link thy being once to his, 

And death along thy veins will steal, 

For dark remorse his portion is, 

And fete has stamped him with her seal. 


LEAVE ME, FLATTERING LIPS. 

BT J. H. X’N AUGHTON. 


Lxayb me. Leave me. 

Leave me, flattering lipsl 
Why wouldst thou deceive me? 

Leave me here to weep. 

Thou wast here in days agone, 

Ere I grief did know, 

Thou didst spurn me—Tm alone, 
Weeping o’er my woe. 

Leave me. Leave me. 

Leave me, flattering lipsl 
Wouldst thoa yet deceive me? 
Leave me now to weep. 


Sighing, weeping, 

Wailing sad and lone— 

Take me to Thy keeping, 

Thou who grief hast known. 

Go, deceiver, go tby way— 

I’m unworthy e’en a sigh; 

Teach another how to pray, 

Teach another how to—die! 
Leave me. Leave me. 

Leave me, flattering lipsl 
Wouldst thon yet deceive me? 
Leave me now to weep. 
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A CHAT IN AN OPERA BOX. 

BT A. L. OTI8. 


I am a constant frequenter of the Academy of 
Music, but I haye always had some scruples 
as to the compatibility of the opera with good 
morals. Having the right of taking any unoccu¬ 
pied seat in the whole house, I amuse myself by 
choosing different situations and neighborhoods, 
in order to hear the conversation of all sorts of 
people, and draw deductions from it. 

The other night I was sitting in the balcony, 
near the fashionable Mrs. Puseyton, and Miss 
Primrose, when the latter spoke, 

“What do you think of Traviata , Mrs. Pusey¬ 
ton ?” 

“Oh! it is very nice, I believe, cousin Anne. 

What a lovely dress Mrs. S- has on! Did 

you notice it?” 

“No, I was listening, and looking upon the 
stage.” 

“ Observe it when she comes back. She has 
gone to flirt in the Foyer. She has worn a new 
dress every night, and the season is almost over. 
She must find her husband easier to manage than 
I do mine. I have such difficulty with him about 
the dresses. This is only my sixth!” 

“Ah! well. This is Lent, you know.” 

“Yes, but everybody is here this year. Only 
think of Marshall’s audacity in opening the new 
opera house on Ash Wednesday. It was an out¬ 
rage upon the feelings of society. All the people 
whose scruples wouldn’t allow them to go, were 
so angry, and wanted to know what he meant 
by it.” 

“Why shouldn’t he open it any night he 
pleased?” 

“Oh! everybody wanted to be here the open¬ 
ing night, of course. And yet, now-a-days, it is 
so vulgar not to go to church on the proper 
occasions. Oh! it was too bad of him. Every¬ 
body said there would not be half a house. But 
there wa9, my dear, it was crowded. Now isn’t 
it sad to think how many people there are in the 
city who don’t care what night it is, if they want 
to go anywhere?” 

“Did you not go the first night?” 

“Yes, I did; but it was an act of pure self- 
denial. You see Miss Roseberry was so anxious 
for me to chaperon her that I could not bear to 
disappoint her, and I sacrificed my feelings to 
hers.” 
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\ “Poor thing! you did not enjoy yourself at all, 
11 am afraid.” 

^ “Oh! yes. I had an elegant time. I wore a 
| new dress, an exquisite thing; but oh! such a 
S time as I had to get it. It was a superb moire 
$ antique, light ash-colored, ashen of rose, so suit- 
s able, you see, to Ash Wednesday. And I had a 
£ new pair of enameled ear-rings. Then I wore 
white feathers, tipped with ash-color, which 
$ were quite dove-like. But I must tell you what 
v a fuss I had to get the dress. When I mentioned 
$ that I wanted a new moire antique, ear-rings 
sand opera cloak, my husband said, ( My dear 
' Lavinia, try to do without the ear-rings and 
^ dress, I really cannot afford them. 1 ‘ Don’t talk 
J about affording,’ I replied, with proper spirit, 
$ ‘until you give up your expensive habits—your 
\ cigars, for instance, at half a dollar a piece!’ ‘I 
J have given up smoking entirely,’ said he. ‘Well 
$ then your oyster suppers and hotel dinners.’ *1 
^ have given them up.’ ‘Well then your wines 
$ and fast horse.’ ‘They are given up—sold.* 
$ Now was not he provoking, trying to make me 
5 nervous by this repetition, and to prove himself 
^ a saint, when of course he had only relinquished 
those hobbies because he was tired of them ? So 
I answered, with dignity, I can tell you, and 
^ said, ‘Well, I don’t care if you have. I will have 
J that dress.’ ‘ But you cannot,’ said he, decidedly, 
| with such a tragical sigh. I knew it was all 
| acting, so I made up my mind what to do. I 
t would not say one word to him until he yielded. 
$ Presently he asked me if any one was going to 
? the opera with us that night. He got no answer, 
s He looked at me in amazement for a minute, and 
$ then went on reading the paper. Pretty soon he 
$ asked if dinner was ready. No answer. Then 
* he wanted to know if Charley had got home from 
$ school. No answer. I kept it up all day. 

| “When he came home to tea he had forgotten 
\ about it, and asked for the children, whom I had 
^ sent away on purpose. I said nothing; and 
$ he looked so disgusted, absolutely sick. ‘Ah!* 
i thought I, ‘you will come round, sir.’ Oh! 
$ Annie Primrose, you don’t know what use my 
\ children are to me. I couldn’t manage Albert 
$ at all without them. You see, my dear, that a 
$ man without children wouldn’t have cared a pin 
> for this silence, unless he cared for me a great 
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deal more than Albert does. I know where my ; an idea occurred to me, and I spoke it out. 
power lies. That night, be woke me, and said J ‘Yes,’ 1 said, ‘you are just crying for spite, be- 
he heard the baby in the nursery crying, as if it $ cause I would not submit to your domineering, 
had the croup. I was startled, at first, of course, !; and stay at home to let you go to the opera, 
but had the presence of mind not to say a word. £ Besides you are provoked because I look so well 
Now wasn't that clever? I heard the nurse up i in this new dress that you did not want me to 
with the child, and I knew she would call me if \ have. 

anything was the matter. Albert said again, l “My dear Annie, I was quite frightened by 
* There, does not that sound croupv ?’ and I did j the effect of my words. He sprang up, and 
enjoy just letting him fret while I pretended \ stood looking at me so pale and excited, that I 
to go to sleep again. Albert then said, very \ could not help noticing particularly every word 
theatrioally, ‘Heaven forgive you!’ and got up j that he said. He went on in this fashion. *1 
and went to the child. Now did you ever hear % will tell you what overcame me! I had lost the 
such a provoking and affected exclamation from j remembrance of what a noble woman is. I said 
a human being? The next morning, I began £ they are all rapacious, vain, frivolous! There 
with my silence again, at the breakfast-table, J is no more woman’s love, or wife’s faith, or 
when he asked whether Charley was to go to % mother’s instinct in the world! The whole sex 
school, or to ride; and he just showed what his $ is corrupt, false, empty. Then I took up Shnks- 
temper really is. He usually carefully conceals s pear© and read of Miranda, and Cordelia, and 
that. He broke out with, ‘Go and get your s Desdemona, the gentle, loving, murdered woman, 
dress! I had rather be ruined in worldly pros- $ and a sense of the true beauty of womanhood 
pects than so harassed in soul.’ Now would any J came rushing over me until it unmanned me! 
man, who had a proper consideration for his s It was joy—bitter joy, to know that there ever 
wife, have spoken in that manner to her?” $ had been such women. A little happiness in- 
“He would not do it, certainly, if he esteemed j; toxicates me now, Lavinia—as a thimble full of 
you highly.” $ wine does a fasting man.’ 

“Weil, I went and got the dress, and had it $ “I was quite confused for a little while, but I 
expensively trimmed, since I had had so much s recovered myself. Now did you ever hear such 
trodftle about it. When the bills came home, I $ an insulting harangue?” 
put them upon Albert’s plate at tea-time. Miss £ “What did you reply, Mrs Puseyton?” 
Roscberry was there, you know, and I thought £ “I thought it best not take much notice of his 
her presence would prevent all words about them, {remarks, so I just said he had better come out 
But just to annoy me, he started when he saw $ of his heroics and prepare for bed, for I was half 
the amount, and actually did his part as well as s undressed, and did not want to be disturbed after 
to turn p».e. Miss Roseberry saw it all, and ^ I had composed myself for sleep. But he was 
knew the cause of it-^Miss Roseberry, who is so { obstinate, by that time, and preferred sitting up 
fashionable! My dear, such a bill is a mere s all night in the nursery.” 

bagatelle in her eyes. Oh! I was so ashamed ^ “Thinking I should not wonder upon the de- 
of Albert. I can’t help saying it, my dearest $ light it would give him to smother his Desde- 
Annie, though he is your cousin. I must let my % mona!” 

family, at least, know what an injured wife I $ “I dare say, he is so malicious. I see that 
am. I have not told you all yet. There is more i you are beginning to understand his feelings.” 
to come. You don’t know the depths of his ill- \ “Yes, you described them so well that I could 
nature. I only wish everybody knew it, that \ exactly feel with him. I was almost ready to 
they might appreciate what I go through with j cry myself.” 

every day of my life. 5 “You sympathetic dear, you! Now do you 

“Now, on this very evening of all evenings, {know what a provoking thing Albert said this 
he must pretend that the little touch of croup \ evening, when Mr. Smith asked him if he would 
that the baby had had made it unsafe for us both > support the opera? ‘Certainly,’ said he. ‘It is 
to leave her. So he let me go alone with the \ meant for just such as I am, and it is my salva- 
Roseberrys, which was certainly a want of atten- 5 tion from wretchedness. I am too apt to brood 
don to me; and then, when I got home, I sur- $ over things if I stay at home. My heart would 
prised him sitting dver a book with eyes red $ either have been hardened into stone, or softened 
enough to betray what he had been doing. I \ into melancholy, if I had not had this distrac- 
never knew him to cry before in my whole life. $ tion from care. Here I am soothed, diverted, 
i confess I was astonished. I think I could even ^ touched, elevated—yes, elevated, Smith. I go 
have forgiven him, and petted him a little, but $ home every night a calmer, better man.’ I saw 
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Mr. Smith’s eyes turn to me, and Albert saw 
them too. He looked guilty. He knew he had 
no right to even hint a word against his wife: so 
he added, to save his credit, * My business is so 
harassing and so confining, that it would cramp 
my brain into a commercial frenzy if it were not 
for this blessed relief of the opera.* ** 

What shall I conclude as to the utility of the 
opera from this conversation? I don’t know. 
“It is all a muddle.” I want to banish the 
whole institution, academy and all, so that Mrs. 
Lavinia may have one less excuse for her extra- 


. vagance—but it would go hard with me to re- 
$ fuse its solace to Albert, who, having no peace 
* at home, must either go there for amusement, 
$ or to plaoes less innocent, clubs and billiard 
| rooms, where there is not the holy influence of 
$ music and “the ghoul sensuality” is hostess. 
$ He can stay at home and become a martyr killed 
$ by inches if he retain his sense and sensibility, 
£ or an automaton calculating machine, heartless 
\ and soulless, if he lose them. But I would not 
^ like to be the one to condemn him to “evenings 
> at home,” which would have either result. 


FAITH. 

BY MISS MART A. LATHBURT. 


I am waiting for thee, darling, 

I am waiting for thee, lore; 

And the night, starlit and lonely, 
Darkeneth through the deep abore; 

And the hours have driven the sunlight 
From the laughing West away; 

And hath crowned her with a coronal 
Of pale stars—yet I stay. 

I've watched here for thee, darling, 

At many a setting sun; 

I’ve waited on this cliff for thee 
Till the night was almost done: 

Yet through the golden-pill&rod gates 
No sail e’er came to me; 

No boat came bounding fleetly o’er 
The moaning, moonlit sea. 

They told me. darling, long ago, 

That the demon winds and wave, 

Chanted a low aud solemn dirge 
Above thy nameless grave; 

And they said my heart was breaking, 
And that reason’s light had fled; 

When I smiled, and said that It was false, 
That my darling was not dead. 


I know thou’rt coming bock, love; 

For yestreen, as I came. 

The sighing leaves of the rowan tree 
Were whispering o’er thy name; 

And I’ve built of them a shadowy bower 
Beneath the cliffs for thee; 

And strewn with flowers the lonely path 
That leads down to the sea. 

And thou wilt come to-night, love; 

Thou can’st not stay away; 

For I havo called unto the waves 
Thy name, love, all tht day; 

And they have hymned a solemn chant 
For thy safe comiag, sweet; 

And surging o’er the sands, have cast 
Their white crowns at my feet. 

And I have bound my brow with flowers 
Like those thou gaveet to me 
Upon that morn of agony 
When thon wast called to sea. 

Bnt sing, oh, weary-waiting heart! 

Oh, tearfhl eyes, be light! 

And, oh, my shrinking faith, be true, 

For he will come to-nightl 


MODERN LOVE 

BT FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Ah! yes, I really was in love, 

I know it sounds romantic, silly, 

Bnt sure no stoic could resist 
Such flounces as encircled Lilly! 

She was a witching sprite indeed, 

W’ith crinoline and rings uncommon, 

The beau idtal of a belle, 

Tho’ not se much perhaps of woman. 

I courted her a year or so, 

Aud then my angel grew quite chilly; 

Mad jealousy my breast enflamed, 

What new Adolph had charmed my Lilly! 
I sighed and smiled, and lisped in vain. 
By-gone oaths were unavailing, 

*Twas plain, on courtship’s open sea, 

Seme faster craft was mine outsailing. 


; Just then what patron saint of mine 

s Took me beneath his blessed guidance, 

% Without stiletto, rope, or flood, 

\ Of my dread rival I had riddance. 

•! A worthy uncle Jonrneyed East, 

s Got rich and died, (event propitious) 

^ Oh 1 what were uncles born for, bnt 

^ At happy moments to enrich ns! 

£ And poor Adolph had lately failed, 

s To folthleas banker weakly trasting, 

$ And banished from his lady’s smile 

In sad obscurity was rusting. 

| I took my hat, and took my purse, 

$ Each bill a bittet~dotuD to Lilly; 

^ She saw prospective city lots 

> And whispered, U I do love yon, BUly. w 
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CHARLES. 


BY VRANK Lll BENEDICT. 

CHAPTER I. > utter a blessing, and, at the sound, a rich oolor 


The brightness of a spring sunset bathed the 
turrets of the grim old chateau of Vineennes, 
and wared banner-like orer the broad forest be¬ 
yond. 

There was a chamber overlooking the wide 
expanse of woodland, and situated at the side of 
the castle, where it was entirely hidden from the 
oourt-yard with its restless throng of servitors 
and armed men. Heavy purple draperies hung 
before the casements, through which the sunlight 
faintly streamed, making a gloom in the apart¬ 
ment more oppressive than the grey of evening. 
Gorgeous tapestry lined the walls, and in that 
strange light the figures stood boldly out, as 
if endowed with vitality and holding communion 
amid the silence. 

At |he farther end of the room was a couch, 
upon which lay a young man buried in slumber. 
He seemed to have flung himself carelessly down 
and fallen into that restless sleep which was not 
repose, for his features worked convulsively, and 
his hands knotted themselves together, like one 
beseeching forgiveness for some mortal sin. 

The face was that of a mere youth, but so 
worn and pallid by illness and evil passions, 
that it appeared never to have been young. The 
thin lips were bloodless, and the temples throb¬ 
bed with feverish violence. At intervals the 
tread of heavy feet came up from the court-yard 
below, but the martial sounds, instead of arous¬ 
ing him, blended with his dreams, and brought 
new images of terror; for, at every repetition, 
he would start wildly, sometimes uttering' a faint 
mean, while a cold dew broke out upon his fore¬ 
head, and stood there like drops of rain. 

While he slept, the hangings before a secret 
door were flung aside, and a young girl entered 
the apartment with cautious steps, shading her 
eyes with her hand to accustom them to the 
gloom. When she saw that restless form upon 
the couch, she stole toward it, and sat down 
upon a low seat, bending over the sleeper with 
painful solicitude. For a time her presence ap¬ 
peared to have produced a tranquilizing effect, 
for the youth’s arms folded themselves upon his 
breast, the heavy breathing ceased, and once a 
smile stole over the whiteness of his lips. He 
murmured a name in his dream, as one might 


shot over the face of the watcher, and her large 
eyes filled with tears. 

But the peaceful vision gave place again to 
those terrible reflections, and he threw up his 
hands with a wild gesture, while his teeth ground 
themselves together in renewed suffering. The 
girl drew back in affright, for the face was fear¬ 
ful to look upon; then she laid her hand upon 
his forehead, saying softly, 

“Waken, Charles. It is I!” 

He sprang from the couch, glaring round the 
room, but unable to fasten his eyes upon any 
object. 

“Who is there?” he gasped. . “Am I never to 
be at peace?” 

“It is I—Clemence,” she replied, in the same 
5 low whisper, twining one arm about his neck, 
{ and trying to draw him back upon the cushions, 
j After an instant he recognized her, and the 
* wildness of his look gave place to a smile of 
| tenderness, which, a moment before, his face 
$ seemed incapable of expressing. 

| “Clemence,” he said, straining her to him, 
< “is it you, my bird? Oh! I was seeing such 
^ horrible things!” 

£ “They are gone now, Charles; lie down again 
| and I will sit by you.” 

| “Don’t leave me,” he said, grasping her hand 
$ in his trembling fingers, “don’t leave me alone.” 
| “I will sit here and talk to you, Charles, only 
$ be calm. It was nothing but a dream.” 

1 Charles IX. flung himself heavily back upon 
the cushions with a shudder of relief. 

* “It was fearful,” he muttered, “fearful! See, 

I * my face is wet as if I had been out in a tem¬ 
pest.” 

The girl smoothed the matted hair back from 
his forehead, and pressed her hand upon the 
fevered pulses. 

i “You will be better in a moment, Charles. 

$ Do not think of it.” 

| “But it was so real, Clemence! I saw a sea 
\ of blood, its crimson billows were rushing ever 
| me, and dead men' floated by, brushing me with 
\ their icy arms, and cursing me with their glar- 

1 ' ing eyes as they passed.” 

“But it is over now. Do not tremble so, 
Charles, it is past.” 
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“They haunt me continually,” he groaned; $ 
“your presence will dispel them for a time, but £ 
they return, and, sleeping or waking, I see \ 
always those mangled bodies and hideous faces ^ 
covered with blood.” $ 

•You sit in this dark room too much. You \ 
are ill and fanciful.” J 

“No, Clemence, it is the curse that has fol- \ 
lowed my wickedness! It was not my fault. \ 
That terrible woman did it all: yet she sleeps $ 
well and is happy. Curses on her, she has made $ 
me what I am: and it is not for this age only, $ 
but my memory must go down to all time a thing i 
of infamy and horror.” i 

“Hush! Charles, do not talk of these things. \ 
Let us speak of something else, of the pleasant > 
summer before us, and the happiness we shall j 
yet have.” I 

“Happiness!” he repeated. “Can I be > 
happy?” \ 

“Do you not love me, Charles?” j 

He snatched her to his heart with passionate \ 
kisses which fairly burned upon her lips. £ 

“And you are all I have to love. I have no | 
friends—no kindred. The wolf cub has more ^ 
instinct of affection than I. What should I have $ 
done without you, Clemence? And yet I marvel $ 
that you, so pure and good, can love a blood- \ 
stained, guilty wretch like me.” i 

“It is not you who are guilty, Charles. Pos- s 
terity itself will clear your name, and cast added ^ 


darkness upon the memory of Catharine de 
Medici.” $ 

“How could I have endured life without you, $ 
.ove? You came, like an angel of light, after £ 
that horrible day. Oh! Clemence, Clemence!” $ 
She drew his head upon her bosom, and £ 
soothed him with tender words, until he grew £ 
calm beneath her voioe and the pressure of her t 
hand. ^ 

“It is growing too dark here,” she said, at s 
length. “Come to the window, Charles, the air j 
will do you good.” * 

She pushed back the sombre curtains, and the j 
evening light streamed full into the chamber, \ 
giving it a cheerful glow. They Bat down upon \ 
a low seat, beneath the casement, and looked out $ 
upon the cloudless sky. $ 

“Here I can be tranquil,” he said. “Oh, j 
Clemence, if we were only far away from these j 
gloomy walls, out of France, and beyond the ; 
reach of Catharine, we might yet be happy.” 

“We shall be here, Charles! When the long 
summer days come on we will sit in the green- j 
wood, and I shall sing your heart to rest till it $ 
forgets all its troubles, and remembers nothing \ 
but the happiness of the present.” & 


“ Do you think that woman will allow os to 
be happy? Clemence, she will never rest till 
she has hunted me to my grave, and placed my 
crown on d’Anjou's forehead.” 

“No, no, Charles, it is impossible! Even 
Catharine must have something human about 
her, she could not wish the death of her own 
son.” 

“Do you not know her yet? I tell you if she 
dreamed of our love, she would tear your heart 
out in my presenoe. She would have Henry 
king, but tariff de dieu , that he shall never be.” 

“Do not talk of these things, Charles; you are 
so young, yet why should you always think of 
death?” 

“Have I not murdered enough of my subjects 
to make me reflect, Clemence?” 

“No, no, it was not you; I cannot bear it!” 

“Look at this hand, Clemence, so slender and 
pale; you cannot see the blood on it, but the red 
drops sear into my heart, and turn where I will 
they haunt my gaze.” 

The frightened glare came back to his eyes, 
and he hid his face upon her shoulder to shut 
out the terrible objects which rose before his 
sight. 

“Charles!” she exclaimed, in fear, “look up, 
speak to me, I cannot endure this.” 

He raised his head, and when he saw how she 
trembled, gathered his arms about her, and the 
old smile of tenderness softened his face. 

“We will talk of it no more, darling; I am but 
a poor companion at best, and if I terrify you 
thus, you will learn to dread my presence.” 

“Never, Charles; you know that is impossible. 
But it saddens me to see you so gloomy.” 

“Look now, I will be gay! Take your lute, 
child, and sing to me one of those romances that 
I love so well. Ah, Clemence, you possess a 
charm that none other ever had over me, that 
no one will ever have again.” 

“You speak always as if we were to be sepa¬ 
rated, Charles. Can you not be hopeful and at 
rest?” 

“Child, the king of France has no castle so 
strong that it does not swarm with traitors; no 
retreat so secure that villainy and murder cannot 
creep in hand-in-hand.” 

“But there is no one who would dare-” 

“Does not Catharine de Medici dwell within 
these walls?—and can you speak thus?” 

“Hush, Charles, if she should be near.” 

“It is very possible; when you least expect it 
look to see her at your side, spying into your 
very thoughts, and wringing forth your heart’s 
most cherished secrets by a single glance.” 

There was a rustling of the hangings at the 
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further end of the room, and before the girl i courier which you sent to my brother d’Aujon— 
could spring to her feet, a tall woman in sable $ I crave his pardon, the king of Poland—yester- 
garments entered the apartment and stood look- \ day morning, bad met with an accident.” 
ing at the pair. A muttered curse hissed from ^ “I grieve to hear it,” Catharine replied, com- 
the lips of Charles, and Clemence cowered baek > posedly, though her Italian blood shot seething 
in her seat trembling with fear. $ to her heart, for the letters had contained tidings 

“My son,” said the intruder, in a voice of \ for her favorite son, which would be useless un¬ 
singular sweetness, “an invalid should be more $ less he received them by a certain day. 
cautious, this night air is dangerous to you.” \ “Fortunately,” continued Charles, in the same 
“Any air that I breathe is dangerous to me, s light tone, “the papers which he lost were found 
madam,” he replied, in a sharp, quick tone; $ and confided to my keeping—permit me to re- 
“but this spot has proved less prejudicial than 5; store them to your majesty.” 
elsewhere.” s He took from his breast a sealed packet and 

Catharine paid no attention to his words, and $ placed it in Catharine’s hand. For an instant a 
crossing the room, laid her hand caressingly ^ change passed over even her well-tutored face, 
upon his shoulder. \ then it grew calm as before. 

Charles shrunk from the touch of those sien- $ “I thank you for your care,” she said, “and 
der fingers with a gesture of repulsion, but the £ must remain your debtor.” 
woman appeared unoonseious of the abhorrence £ “Not long, I warrant me,” retorted the king, 
in every look and movement, and turning toward i; “those of your house are faithful in discharging 
the girl with her softest smile, said gently, \ such debts. But I would advise*you to send off 
“ Had I known that you were beguiling his $ another courier at onoe, and bid him take better 
majesty’s loneliness, I should have been at no $ heed.” 

loss to understand why he has grown so fond of \ He laughed again, but Catharine only bowed 
solitude.” | her head in token of assent. This was the third 

Clemence trembled so violently that she could ^ time of late that he had thwarted her plans, in 
not speak. $ spite of the secrecy in which they had been car- 

“Madam,” she began, but her voice failed, > ried out. 
and she shrunk toward the king as if seeking \ “Shall I see you in my apartments to-night?’ 
protection. \ she asked. 

“Nay, sweet one,” continued Catharine, “I $ “Perhaps; but your cirole is too gay for me.” 
am not chiding you; l cannot sufficiently thank £ “Nay, your majesty knows that it is never 
you for your kindness to this wayward invalid.” \ complete without you.” 

“1 hear nothing from your lips but that hor- $ “I know, I know; but, mort de dieu , I should 
rible word!” exclaimed Charles. “Are you : add more to the gayety were I there shrouded in 
anxious to make me believe I must die?” i a coffin.” 

“Oh, my son!” sighed Catharine, “will you \ “Another of your distempered fancies, my 
never understand your mother’s heart?” Sson; I warn you to banish them before they 

“Believe me, madam, I do you entire justice,” j produoe ill effects upon your health.” 
he replied, with a bitter laugh, “and fully ap- \ “Perhaps your favorite Rene could give me a 
predate your maternal anxiety.” $ cure?” he said, with a sneer. 

“You see, Clemence,” said the queen, with a > “Heaven forbid that I should meddle with 
pained smile, “how all my affection is rewarded; $ your illness,” Catharine answered, coldly; “you 
I shall look to you for justioe.” \ suspect the whole world already. But now good 

“Have you tidings from Poland?” asked \ night; dear Clemence, I must thank you again ” 
Charles, abruptly, without giving the girl time $ She bent down, pressed her lips to tho girl’s 
to reply. \ forehead, and glided fVom the room noiseless ae 

“Surely you know that I have not, my son; \ she entered, 
your own courier brought me the last letters.” \ When she had disappeared, Clemence threw 
The king laughed pleasantly; a sure sign with $ herself into the king’s arms with a burst of 
the Medici that successful treachery had been $ weeping. 

practiced. Catharine comprehended that she £ “We are lost!” she exclaimed. “She''will 
had been foiled in some of her deep laid schemes, $ never rest until we are separated.” 
but evinced no emotion. $ “Nay, mignonne, she dare not—she begins to 

“You are merry, my son,” she said; “it is ^ fear me. Wipe off her kis9, I feel as if a viper 
long since I have heard you laugh so gayly.” $ had crawled over your forehead.” 

“I heard with much regret that the private $ He brushed the spot where her lips had rested. 
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as if their touch had been contamination, tooth- < heart filled with a gentle pity, which ripened 
ing the frightened creature with assurance of his $ into lore such as only a dreaming girl can feel, 
affection, and his power to protect himself and $ She possessed a beautiful Yoice, and during 
her from harm. \ Charles’ illness. Marguerite forced her daily 

Catharine de Medici stole through the long $ Into his chamber to charm away his melancholy 
galleries back to her own ohamber, the paoket J by her cheerful songs. Ere long she grew in- 
grasped tightly in her hand, and her pale lips | dispensable to the king. For the first time his 
moYing, though they emitted no sound. Once i fevered heart opened to a dream of affection, 
within the seclusion of her apartment, that forced \ and he loved that girl with all the fervor of his 
composure gave way to a storm of passion, all $ passionate nature. His whole soul was subdued 
the more terrible from its contrast with her usual f by her influence, and had he met her earlier, the 


demeanor. 

(< How long must this continue?” she mut¬ 
tered, “and I sit down in passive submission! 
Does he dare to brave me? Oh, boy, has not 
the past taught you prudence? Catharine’s wit 
has not grown so dull, or her hand so nerveless, 
that she is without power to avenge.” 

She walked up and down the room with im¬ 
patient steps, her eyes glaring in the dim light 
like those of some wild animal, while her every 
movement increased the resemblance. 

For months she had desired the death of 
Charles, that she might place upon the throne 
her favorite Henry, who had been forced against 
his will to accept the crown of Poland. Since 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Charles had 
loathed her very presence, nor had he taken the 
slightest precaution to conceal his abhorrence! 
The sound of her voice would cause him to shud¬ 
der and turn pale; and for weeks after that ter¬ 
rible night, she never foroed herself into his 
room without bringing upon him one of those 
paroxysms of pain, which were rapidly wearing 
away his life. 

The evening deepened into night, but still 
Catharine continued her solitary vigil, and every 
moment her face grew more terrible, and her 
lips muttered imprecations which would have 
•truck a chill to the hearts of those young beings, 
who had forgotten even her existence in the en¬ 
grossing dreams of a first affection. 

CHAPTER II. 

Thru days after, Clemence d’Arville sat alone 
in her chamber, reviewing the events of the past 
months which had opened to her a new existence. 

She had come to the court, for the first time, 
only a few weeks after the massacre, and been 
chosen one of the maids of honor of Marguerite 
de Valois, wife of Henry of Navarre, who re¬ 
mained there with her husband little better than 
state prisoners, although treated by Charles with 
the most unvarying affection. 

To Clemence the name of the king had been a 
word of terror, but when she saw him so young 
•ad frail, wasted by remorse and illness, her 


events which have rendered his name a terror 
might never have occurred. 

They came to meet daily, and though few be¬ 
side Marguerite suspected their mutual love, 
they held a life apart from the cheerful gayeties 
of the court. Charles seldom mingled with his 
courtiers, and Paris had grown so hateful to him 


$ that he took up his abode entirely at Vincennes, 
| where Henry of Navarre dragged out his joyless 
$ existence. 


$ Clemence had thrown off the fears which had 
* oppressed her since the evening when Catharine 
\ de Medici had broken so abruptly in upon their 
$ retirement, and there she sat lost in the sunny 
$ dream of the present without a thought of the 


$ future, which hung like a pall above the hopes 


$ her heart had nurtured into such surpassing 


s beauty. 

£ As she sat in the silence there was a rustle 
$ of the hangings, a door opened noiselessly, and 
\ Catharine stood before her again, wearing the 
5 treacherous smile which was a presager of ill to 
l all upon whom it fell. 

s Clemence arose, though the blood Seemed curd- 


$ ling about her heart, and her faoe blanched to 
\ the dead whiteness of marble. 


( “You were dreaming,” Catharine said, ap¬ 
proaching her with the same dangerous smile. 
} “Have I broken in too rudely upon you?” 

$ “The honor of a visit from your majesty waa 
| so unexpected, that I feared some mischance had 

I befallen-” 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted the queen, “all is 
well; but the gloom of my apartments and the 
clatter of my maidens had wearied me, and I 
stole in here to see how our dove was wiling 
v away the hours.” 

\ She sat down in an arm-chair, and motioned 
^ Clemence to a footstool by her side. 

1 “I like to look at your bright, young face,” 
{ she continued, “it cheers my loneliness as much 
$ as it does the king's spleen. Will you sing to 
^ me, child f” 

| Clemence took her lute and began to sing, 
i though her voice still trembled, and her fingers 
< swept the chords with an uncertain touch. 
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“Blithely sung,” said Catharine, when she $ lowed Catharine’s gifts had become a by-word 
ceased. “Give me the lute, I will teaoh you an j at the court, and Clemence felt that her fate was 
Italian melody that I loved in my young days, i sealed. She comprehended now the winning 
for I too was once a girl, and hare not forgotten s smiles, the caressing manner: they had been 
the dreams and affections of youth.” t assumed to lull her fear and leaYe her an easy 

Her voice grew so sad that Clemence was l prey to this murderous design, 
touched and forgot her fears, for when Catha- 5 “Hold out your arm, sweet one, and let me 
line chose there was a spell in her manner which ^ clasp this toy upon it, which shall be a pledge 
none could resist, stilling even thoughts of peril ^ of your constancy.” 

and treachery. She bent over the girl as she ^ “Oh, madam,” faltered Clemence, “a jewel 
essayed the simple air, directing her touch, and * so rich—the gift will make me hated by every 
even resting her hand upon the fair young head i lady at the court.” 

with a light oaress. \ “Never fear, child,” replied Catharine, with 

“Are you happy here, child?” she asked, $ a terrible smile, “they will be forced to acknow- 
when the lessen was over. | ledge that your loveliness merits our highest 

“Very happy, madam,” murmured Clemence. ij favor. 1 warrant me this bauble will make you 
“And you will not leave us? The queen of j! an object of envy to none.” 

Navarre speaks of quitting our court, but we * She extended her hand, and the bracelet, 
cannot permit her to rob us of all our fairest ^ catching the sunset rays, flashed dazzlingly be- 
flowers.” • 1 fore the eyes of Clemence. 

“If your majesty desire it, mychief happiness j “Let me clasp it on your arm,” repeated 
will be to remain.” £ Catharine. 

“Then we shall have you near our person, and $ The girl shrunk back, her eyes, wild with 
perhaps your presence may win Charles to cheer % terror, lifted to the face of the queen, and her 
oftener the solitude which his mother finds so * lips working in a vain effort to speak, 
irksome. Will you promise this, child?” $ “What ails you, child?” exclaimed Catharine, 

“Anything by which I can pleasure your ? impatiently; “you are going mad, I think.” 
majesty it will be my study to perform.” 5 “Oh, madam, have pity,” murmured Clemence, 

“I am certain of itl Ah, in you I shall find 1 in a voice inarticulate with fear; “I cannot, in- 
one to whom I can speak freely and appear my ^ deed I cannot!” 

real self. You cannot think, Clemence, how l She sank into the chair from which the queen 
lonely is the life of one who wears a crown; l had risen, paralyzed with horror. Catharine 
how wholly he is separated from human sympa- | grasped her arm, and would have fastened the 
thies and affection.” \ bracelet upon it; but before she could move, it 

She paused and leaned her head upon her | was dashed from her hand, and Charles IX. 
hand. Clemence was touched by her sadness, i stood before her, his face livid with passion, 
and the tears rose to her eyes. The queen was | For an instant the woman yielded under his 
watching her with the eyes of a basilisk, and \ glance, then the craft and dissimulation of years 
taw how completely her suspicions had been laid $ restored her composure, and she remained look- 
to rest. $ ing calmly in his face: while with a low sigh 

“ You have a kind heart, ohild,” she said, “I $ Clemence sank back Insensible, 
must have you oftener by my side. Will you not $ “What means this violence, Charles? Have 
sometimes cheer me by your pleasant songs?” ^ you forgotten that I am your mother and queen 
“Your majesty has but to command.” \ of France?” 

“Fie, child, not that harsh word; I ask it as n “Would that I could forget it, woman! How 
a favor. But I have tarried here too long; the $ dared you come to this girl with such gifts? I 
ambassador from Spain awaits an audience with } have seen all, but remember I am still able to 
us for this evening, and it is now past the time, i protect her.” 

But I must leave something to remind you of the * “You rave, my son; this long illness has quite 
promise you have made me to-night” $ turned your brain.” 

Over the long, close sleeves of her velvet robe ^ “ Do not hope it, madam, I am still sane! 

were clasped several bracelets of great richness; * You have done all in your power to drive me to 
from the number she selected one of peculiar $ madness, but your arts have not succeeded, 
shape and brilliancy, and, taking it off, held it > Have you no human feeling left in your nature? 
up before the girl. $ Can you not leave me anything to love?” 

At the sight all Clemence’s suspicions returned \ “ What have I done, Charles, that you should 

with double foroe. The ill chance which fol- < address me thus?” 
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“You have made me a murderer and a terror > 
to my people! You allowed me no childhood, ^ 
and you have blighted my youth. You never ;» 
loved me, and now you desire my death—murder $ 
me if you choose—the assassination of * son <; 
would be a fit close to a career like yours; but ^ 
do not harm that girl!” i 

“Charles-” $ 

“I warn you that I am more powerful than ^ 
you think! Dare to approach her again, and $ 
your cub, that you have placed on the throne of > 
Poland, shall die. You may smile, but I tell \ 
you, day and night he is watched by spies whom } 
even your craft could not baffle, and the hour in s 
which you destroy this poor flower his fate is $ 
sealed.” $ 

N 

Catharine trembled. There was something in $ 
Charles’ face which appalled even her. 5 

“You are mistaken,” she said, “I love this J 
girl. Why should I wish to work her ill?” \ 
“Why have you murdered all those who were j 
dear to me? Oh, madam, do not think to de- $ 
ceive me; I have known you too long, I under- $ 
stand your arte too well.” $ 

Catharine murmured some indistinct reply, \ 
and moved forward to pick up the bracelet, but < 
Charles’ quick eye caught the movement, and $ 
pushing her roughly aside he seized the bauble. J 
“Look here,” he hissed, pressing a secret jj 
spring—“look here!” j 

A single drop of colorless liquid glittered upon $ 
the lining of the bracelet like an added jewel, \ 
but in its lustre there was a quick and terrible \ 
death. | 

A temporary madness came over the king; his 
eyes were blood-shot, the foam flew from his > 
lips, and his voice was like the cry of some '' 
animal. ^ 

“You shall wear it, woman! It is a royals 
present and shall be set upon the queen’s brow— $ 
do not struggle—I say it will become you well.” £ 
He caught Catharine’s arm in his iron grasp £ 
and drew her toward him. \ 

“Mercy, Charles,” she shrieked, “yon would \ 
not murder your own mother.” 5 

The words restored him to himself. He flung $ 
her violently from him and dashed the bracelet >. 
upon the marble floor. \ 

“You acknowledge it then?” he said “60 5 
hence, but remember my warning! The life of \ 
Henry d’Anjou depends upon the fate of this $ 
girl—if she dies they shall wrap him in his $ 
winding-sheet before her corBe is cold.” s 

He turned toward Clemence, who began to re- $ 
vive and look wildly around. $ 

“It was a dream,” she moaned, “a horrid s 
dream.” < 


“I am here, dearest,” cried Charles; “look 
up, you are safe. Go,” he continued to Catha¬ 
rine, “this is not your place! The same walls 
shall no longer shelter us, the life that is left me 
shall be passed in quiet. Bad mother—false 
queen—murderess!” 

His eyes were blazing more wildly, his voioe 
grew more terrible. Suddenly the blood rushed 
to his lips, a spasm contracted his chest, and he 
fell forward upon the floor with his head resting 
upon the lap of Clemence. 

Catharine heeded neither his agony nor the 
girl’s frenzied cries for help. She stood for an 
instant looking down at the prostrate form, then 
a paroxysm of rage swept over her. She spurned 
him with her foot, hissing out from between her 
teeth, 

“You have thwarted my hatred for once, but 
Catharine lives only to avenge.” 

Before the attendants without could be aroused 
the woman had disappeared from the room, leav¬ 
ing that blood-stained form upon the floor, and 
Clemence bending over it in mad despair. 

CHAPTER III. 

Two weeks had passed, and Charles IX. still 
lay upon bis bed, prostrated by the illness which 
had succeeded that scene of wild excitement. 

In the solitude of her chamber, Catharine da 
Medici was walking to and fro with her noise¬ 
less tread, her hands crossed upon her breast, 
and her face pale with the sinister plots that 
wove themselveB together in her active brain. 

“If Henry d’Anjou were but here,” she mut¬ 
tered; “I recognize my own spirit there—he is 
worthy to be ray son.” 

She seated herself at a table and began sealing 
up a closely-written packet, stamping the wax 
upon the silk cords with an energy correspond¬ 
ing with her thoughts. She touched a hand bell, 
and one of her confidential attendants entered at 
the summons. 

“Is the courier prepared?” she asked. 

“He waits without, your majesty.” 

“Bid him enter,” she almost whispered, sink¬ 
ing back in her chair, and losing herself in the 
stern revery of the post hour. 

When the man’s steps aroused her, she looked 
up and glanced searchingly into his face. 

“Pierre Godet,” she said, “you will bear this 
packet to the king of Poland; a band of armed 
men will accompnny you beyond the spot where 
you were last assaulted. Pause neither for rest 
nor sleep till this paper is in his majesty’s hand 
and your fortune is made.” 

“ The queen knows that she can trust me-” 
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“I know, I know! Bat be watchful and ride ; the listener crept away with the same stealthy 
like the wind—not an instant is to be lost.” \ tread. 

The man took the packet, and with a low re- £ “To-morrow,” she muttered, “to-morrow! Do 
▼erence disappeared from the chamber. Catha- J they count on that, and Catharine de Medici 
line rose from her seat and resumed the slow ^ within these walls? Oh, now there is no time to 
march, which gave something so spectre-like to $ wait—boy you hare sealed your doom! D'Anjou 
her noiseless form. \ can arrive in time, and these hands shall wrench 

Late that night, when the eastle was at rest, $ the crown from the brow of yonder driveler, to 
flie woman crept out of her apartments and < set it on the head of one worthy to be a king.” 
glided through the galleries toward the king's \ She returned to her room, and opened a secret 
ohamber. A secret door gave her admittance, \ cabinet set in the wainscoted wall. The flame 
and she stood concealed by the tapestry looking S of her night lamp revealed a score of jeweled 
into the room. \ flasks and carved boxes, from among which she 

Charles was lying upon the couch, and Clem- * selected a small phial containing a flew drops ef 
enee sat watching by his side. The shaded lamps $ colorless liquid. 

cast a dim light through the apartment, reveal- ^ The woman took from the table a square of 
ing the faces of the two, and lending a glow to % fine linen bearing no cipher, and poured the 
the sombre draperies of the couch, which only $ contents of the phial upon its folds. Then she 
heightened the pallor of the sick man's fea- J stole back to the room she had left and stood 
tures. J shrouded by the draperies as before The king 

He had been sleeping more quietly than his $ had dropped again to sleep for a few moments, 
wont, and the girl sat with hushed breath, lest £ and even Clemence slumbered overcome by the 
the slightest sound should rouse him from that $ long watch. 

tranquil rest. While that unseen watcher stood $ A tall figure crossed the floor and dropped the 
regarding them, he opened hi? eyes and looked \ kerchief upon a table near the conch, then dis- 
into Clemence’s face with a smile. $ appeared again behind the tapestry. After a 

“I have not slept so quietly in months,” he ^ little the king awoke, complaining of thirst, and 
•aid, “and I am free from pain. Ah, Clemence, $ Clemence held to his lips a cooling draught which 
you are a gentle nurse.” \ he drank eagerly. 

“Are you indeed better, Charles?” j “Bathe my forehead, Clemence,” he said, “it 

“Much better. To-morrow I shall rise, and j is heated and feverish; I have had a strange 
you will see me well again.” < dream, I thought something of evil was near us.” 

“These have been sad weeks,” said the girl, \ The girl went to the table, and taking up a 
with a shudder; “bat all is over now—you will $ napkin which lay there, deluged it with water 
be well again.” 

“And we happy, Clemence,” he replied, clasp¬ 
ing her hand in his wasted fingers. “Your peace 
shall no longer be troubled, my bird. When I $ there was no other sign! 

leave this bed, Catharine de Medici will quit \ “It is cool and pleasant,” murmured the sick 
this palace and my presence forever. Hence- n man; “it feels like dew, Clemence.” 
forth I will be king of France indeed, and in a £ He slept again, but it was only for a moment, 
foreign land that bad woman may have leisure i waking with a start and a wild cry for help, 
to repent the past, which lies like fire upon my \ “Take it off, Clemence, it burns like fire!” 
heart.” $ He snatched off the napkin and flung it upon 

Not a fold of the tapestry trembled; that \ the floor, pressing his hands upon his forehead 
woman listened in the same stony attitude, her > to still the pain. 

eyes fastened upon the speaker with a deadly \ “It is gone now,” he said; “it felt as if a hot 
venom in their depths. £ iron were searing into my brain! I can sleep, 

“You will teach me to forget, Clemence,” he n Clemence; come closer to me, I can sleep.” 
continued, in the same gentle tone, so unlike the ? Again the woman stole forth amid the shadows, 
harsh voice habitual to him of old. “Thi9good J and this time a fiendish exultation lit up the 
realm must possess some spot where even its $ whiteness of her face. 

king can find rest—we will seek it out, little one, $ “Ay, sleep,” she muttered, “sleep, but you 
is it not so?” ji will find a deeper rest ere long.” 

“I breathe again,” the girl murmured. “You $ The morrow brought no healing change. The 
will be well to-morrow, Charles, to-morrow!” $ king was consumed by a burning fever, and 
The hangings dropped noiselessly down, and * every vein in his body looked purple and swollen. 


j and placed it upon his brow, pressing it down 
t with her slender hand. At the sight those ter- 
% rible eyes shone more fiercely in the gloom, but 
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“their's was the Christian's hope 


Through the frame of Clemence too crept a heavy | 
languor, which she deemed the result of long ] 
watching, and soon forgot in her anxiety. j 

The day passed on, but still that strange fever ] 
increased, baffling the skill of the physicians, 
who were at a loss even to give it a name. At 
times the king's mind wandered, and he would 
shriek wildly for aid from the demons that beset 
him. Terrible objects presented themselves to 
his sight; murdered men glared upon him with 
their sightless eyes; seas of blood rushed foam¬ 
ing by him, and every billow broke with a human 
groan; battles and stern contention waged round 
his bed; terrors more like a premonition of the 
Judgment than fever dreams tortured him. But 
Clemence kept her post, faithful and tireless, 
hushing the agony in her heart. 

On the morrow of the sixth day, a cry sounded 
through that old castle which froze the blood of 
all who heard it. Around the king’s door gath¬ 
ered a frightened crowd, but none but the phy¬ 
sicians and Clemence were allowed within. 

He lay tossing upon his bed, tearing his flesh, 
and shrieking in agony. The linen of the couch 
was dyed crimson, for the veins about his chest 
and forehead had burst, and streams of dark 
blood oozed slowly out upon the bed. His eyes 
were starting from their sockets^ and the face 
was contracted until it seemed scarcely human. 
In vain the priest spoke words of consolation 
and hope, they fell unheeded upon the ear into 
which fiendish tongues were gibing, while sights 
of increased horror dilated through the gloom 
and about every object. 

“Clemence," he shrieked, “they have torn 
her away—she is drowned in that sea of blood— 
how it swells and rolls—no help—-nearer and 
nearer it comes." 

“Charles!" cried the girl; “I am here—it is 
a dream—oh, I am here!" 

There was a step, and when the watchers 
t urned, Catharine de Medici stood looking down 
upon the couch. The sufferer sprang almost 


from the bed, and consciousness seemed to re¬ 
turn. 

“Away with her!" he groaned; “murderess— 
fiend 1 Quit my sight—it is your work—begone 1” 

The woman covered her face like one in ex¬ 
treme grief, and suffered herself to be led away. 

“He will die without recognizing me," she 
murmured; “alas! my poor son." 

The horrors of that death-bed increased, and 
: added to her mental anguish, Clemence felt a 
strange torture clasping every nerve in its fiery 
: grasp until her brain grew dizzy. 

“Answer me, my son," pleaded the confessor; 
ij “rouse yourself to receive the last rites.” 

“Clemence, Clemence," moaned the king. 

; ; “Lost, lost forever—that sea of blood! Hark! 

!; those shouts—they are upon them—the Hugue- 
$ nots fall on every side! Take them away—dead 
£ bodies crush me down—take them off—the air 
\is fire!" 

$ He fell back upon the bed exhausted, a bloody 
l sweat deluging his body and streaming down 
^ upon the linen. Still the priest pleaded, but his 
$ voice was unheard—that wild cry for help went 
l up at intervals, then for a season all was stilL 
$ The burning pain crept closer to Clemence's 
J heart, the air seemed liquid fire, and the words 
$ of the dying man roused images of horror even 
< to her sight. 

$ Suddenly the king sprang up—a hoarse rattle 
$ sounded in his throat—his outstretched hands 
^ knotted and worked like tortured serpents, 
s “It overwhelms me, the waves—the red waves! 

^ No help—no aid—I am sinking—down—down!” 
$ With another shriek, which penetrated to the 
farthest chamber of the castle, the soul of Charles 
IX. rushed unshriven into eternity. The blood- 
; stained corse fell back stiff upon the pillows. 

With a low moan, Clemence sank upon ths 
j motionless form—a prayer broke from her lips— 
\ a convulsion passed over her limbs—then all was 
> still. They bent over her—spoke to her—but in 
\ vain—she lay dead upon the bosom of her lover. 


“THEIB’S WAS THE CHRISTIAN'S HOPE.” 

BT M. 8. CHADWICK. 


Fro u oar home we miss them sadly, % 

When the evening boar draws nigh, $ 

And unbidden tears are gushing \ 

As we think of days gone by; £ 

For the Reaper claimed our treasures, | 

And we dare not question why. > 

Bright!/ beamed life’s morn before them, S 

Sweet and holy were earth’s ties— I 

But our Father in his wisdom * 


Called them early to the skies. 

They have come off more than conquerors, 
They have won, we trust, the prize. 

And we wonld not, though we mourn them, 
Call them from that radiant shore, 
Hoping rapturously to greet them 
When these parting scenes ere o’er— 
Weary pilgrims, may we enter, 

Glad to learn the angel’s love. 
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JENNY MANNING IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY SABAH HAMILTON. 

“Thebe! I do declare I can’t and I won’t > ness was of n negative sort, amounting to 


live here,” said a pretty woman, marring her 
fice with lines of discontent, while a contemptu¬ 
ous expression robbed the ripe, pouting lips of 
til their usual beauty. “No, Thomas, I tell you 
again, it is unendurable,” and she glanced about 
the room, at the low ceiling, and impatiently 
down upon the oil-cloth carpet, “it is cold here, 
the atmosphere chills me to death. Do you 
hear?” 

“Yes, dear,” said the gentleman addressed, 
•miling upon the baby boy seated upon his knee, 
pulling his fair ringlets about his fair, little face, 
and laughing when his child laughed. 

“But you don’t care, Thomas, that is certain. 
You don’t care, you never do. Why don’t you 
plan something better for the future?” 

“What shall I do, Jenny?” 

“Go to the city and work. There’s enough 
to do. Rent a house—hire girls—take boarders 
—anything to relieve me of this ennui.” 

“If I only could, Jenny,” said the husband, 
patting his boy softly down; “but this is not a 
bad place. I love the good country air—it 
braces me up. The farm is mine—all that I 
own in the world—one from which I can earn 
an honorable and a good living. In the city 1 
was continually meeting with losses. Why not 
stay here?” 

“Stay here! Thomas Manning, look about 
you at the coarse plastering—the cheap, vulgar 
paper—the rough wainscotting. Does this look 
like a home?” Tears flooded her face, and the 
poor woman sought her mean little chamber 
overhead. 

Mr. Manning got leisurely up—walked across 
the floor, once or twice, with his hands behind 
him—looked out of the high, narrow windows 
on the broad landscape, and forgot his momen¬ 
tary trouble, for such showers were common, and 
it would be a severe squall to mar, for any great 
length of time, his usual undisturbed mind. 

Now, I might go back years, and spin a long 
yarn out of this. I might say that, between the 
husband and wife, there had been, from the first, 
a lack of congeniality in tastes and dispositions. 

I might say neither possessed sufficient force 
of character to raise and sustain the other. I 
night say that he was too easy, that his good- 
Vo l. XXXV .—19 


^ nothing but what would cause irritation to a 
s sensitive companion, who needed and longed for 
$ a support to which she in her weakness might 
$ cling. I might say all this, and it would be true, 
s I might say, too, that she had no right to be 
$ constantly irritated by the circumstances around 
$ her—that she had no right to be constantly 
s bringing unhappiness to others, because of the 
^ few real clouds, and the many imaginary ones 
that clouded her domestic sky. I might say 
s much more, telling the many why and where- 
$ fores of the misery and darkness that had settled 
$ upon their roof, and weighed heavily, at least, 
| upon the heart of one; but what would it avail? 
$ He, the husband, was kindly affectionate. 
^ She, the wife, had loved him above all others, 
v was still loving him, would be content, spite of 
$ all his short-comings, had he wealth to pave the 

\ wa y* 

Was there, then, any real reason that love 
should dwell in their midst a silent song bird— 
J that the sunshine should live only in the outer 
porch of their hearts, and gladness thrive only 
out of their dwelling? 

“Poor Jenny is to be pitied 1” remarked I to 
^ aunt Hannah, the other day. “I’m sure my 
\ heart aches for her.” 

\ “Did you tell her so?” inquired aunt Hannah, 
^ looking keenly over her spectacles. 

$ “ Yes, I could not help it. I go often to see 

| her. She so needs sympathy.” 

^ “Humph!” She couldn’t help saying it, aunt 
$ Hannah, who, when she deigns to speak, selects 
$ the most expressive words. She went on, “A 
$ hundred and fifty dear friends pitying and sym- 
| pathizing with her, Jenny Manning, who might 
$ be happier than a queen—friends who care not 
$ two coppers for all her sorrows—who would 
^ scarcely give that amount to relieve them, but 
£ who pity from a momentary impulsiveness, and, 

$ out of sight, either forget entirely, or prate of 
\ the inconsistency of her conduct.” 

$ “But, aunt Hannah-” 

! “Don’t aunt Hannah me. I have lost all 
patience with the world. People seem deter- 
£ mined to be miserable, many of them. I won- 
£ der if anything but misery would console them 
£ in another world. They would then find no use 
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for all the fine phrases about uncongenialities, im- ^ 
possibilities, distressing emotions and sad spent $ 
days. Their eyes would tire with the constant s 
glory of heaven. There would be no rainy tears $ 
to wipe away, and cheerfulness would be of no > 
moment, if it went unrelieved by the heaving > 
sigh. I tell you, Anna Howard, I have no i 
patience; hero you are, a great girl of twenty s 
summers, lending all the aid in your power \ 
helping your friend to be miserable. If you \ 
only tried half so hard to make her happy, I \ 
would be proud of you.” 5 

I did love Jenny Manning very much, and I s 
felt hurt at aunt Hannah’s remarks. I thought ' 
them over and over on my way home, and the $ 
more I thought of them the more I thought she % 
was right, and what she said I felt was true. $ 
I went up stairs to my own handsomely fur- i 
nished chamber, excusing myself, that evening, s 
to the gay company below, trying to think how, s 
in what way, I could do anything to make Jenny $ 
happy—so happy, that aunt Hannah would be ^ 
proud of me. One, two, three, merrily sang out s 
a little French clock, and then I dreamed a glad, $ 
pleasant dream. I woke in the morning with !; 
the resolve to do something worthy my woman- $ 
hood, to manufacture, if possible, a bit of blue $ 
overhead for my friend. ^ 

I called on her at an early hour. She seemed $ 
surprised, and a little embarrassed, to see me at $ 
such an unseasonable time. But I quietly took •> 
off my cape-bonnet, using it for a fan, and asked jj 
her to sit down a little while and hear me talk. ^ 
I told her “I felt as if I had been wasting too $ 
much sympathy upon her; or, rather, something $ 
very foolish, that went by that name. I had $ 
now come to offer something better—something \ 
that the most of people were too proud, too self- $ 
confident to accept. My only excuse was a $ 
real heartfelt interest in her welfare. Would s 
she suffer me to go on ?” * ^ 

“Yes, she supposed I had been hearing some | 
new tale of scandal regarding her extravagance, * 
her unhappy disposition, her dislike of the > 
country. I might speak as long as I liked, she % 
was getting hardened, it made but very little j 
difference to her what people thought or said ^ 
regarding her affairs.” i 

This was said in a stoical sort of a way, and $ 
her face wore not so much of its usual discon- * 
tent, as it did of something not so good even— £ 
a fixed, determined look of going on in the old $ 
way till it ended in a sour indifference, a misan- * 
thropical hate for everything that lived in the s 
sunshine: however I persevered. I had come to $ 
spend the day, and Jenny Manning should be s 
the happier for it. % 


I glanced about the rough-looking apartment, 
at the stiff dining chairs, the bare table. There 
were no ornaments, no pictures, none of those 
pretty little things that so brighten up and ren¬ 
der beautiful our homes. The prospect was a 
dreary one. For a moment I thought it was 
enough to make any one miserable. Then I 
thought of the pretty nick-nacks that I had 
admired in her city home—I remembered certain 
well-bound volumes, that might be precious com¬ 
panions would she but let them talk to her. 

I felt it was of but little use for me to lay my 
plans before her then, or to give her any advice, 
so I told her to go on with her task and I would 
amuse myself. I went out in the orchard and 
found Mr. Manning hard at work. He greeted 
me with a good-natured smile, saying, “He was 
not only glad to see me on Jenny’s account, but 
really on his own. He liked company, but it was 
not quite so necessary for him as for his wife.” 

I asked him what he thought about fixing the 
old house up? “If he didn’t think it would have 
a tendency to make Jenny better contented?” 

“He didn’t know as it would—he thought 
likely she would insist upon his selling out, and 
then the repairs would bring in nothing.” Mr. 
Manning was one of those persons who could 
see a thing in its own proper light, ns long as 
another held the veil aside that blinded him, 
when he was obliged to do his own thinking. 

“It is such a trouble, Anna. What would you 
do first?” 

“Procure white-wash, and make every dark, 
smoky corner pure.” 

“And then what?” 

“Lighten up your paint. So much wood work 
needs to wear a pleasant color to the eyes.” 

“And then?” 

“Paper your rooms with some pretty, not 
gaudy or expensive hangings.” So it was set¬ 
tled, and in our cheerful talk about it at the 
dinner-table, I could see that even the wife was 
beginning to feel interested, though Bhe bad but 
little to say. 

I helped her put away the dinner things, and 
prevailed upon her to take the baby—the other 
children were at school—for a ramble; pure air 
and forest shade, I knew, would bring back my 
old friend to her own natural self—and it did. 
Instead of shedding tears and saying, “Poor 
Jenny!” as I had so many times before, when 
patiently listening to the recital of her sorrows, 
I Fnid, “Happy Jenny!” and drew a picture for 
her to look upon, colored with brightest tints of 
imagination—I praised the husband. 

She was beginning to slightly look down upon 
him as she saw him, day after day, come in with 
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hardening bands and embrowned brow. I told $ I did not find it difficult, after haying fully 
her all the clever things I had ever heard said \ awakened in my friend an interest—an interest, 
of him—I interested her in him—the blue eyes ^ to be sure, coming and going meteor-like, but 
were even smiling. Then I warmed the mother’s { which was every way better than a continual 
heart up, as I spoke of her children, and of \ apathy—for us to agree in beautifying the place, 
the necessity of rendering their home attrac- \ Her piano, a marriage gift, I especially wanted; 
tire, that they might not long for the time to ^ for a whole year it had remained boxed up, and 
come when they might leave it, and all its un- j; Jenny had emphatically declared it should never 
pleasant associations, unfitted for the tempta- $ be brought there. I wanted it not only for her 
tions and trials beyond. Oh, a true mother was $ sake, but for her children’s. Music that so har- 
a divine artist—would she send defaced images ^ monizes and blends together the family, soften- 
abroad over the world?—deformity from one jj ing, elevating, enriching, making better, and, 
generation to another? Could she bear un- $ therefore, happier all who listen, can be out of 
shrinking the curse of so many ? j place no where. 

“God made the country—man the town.” $ “Silver forks—will you have me sell these, 
Luxuries were not to be despised—riches were $ Anna? Damask table-cloths because of their 
not to be despised — but neither could alone be- s fineness?” interrogated Mrs. Manning of mo, in 
stow happiness—refinement, beauty, could dwell ^ tones a bit ironical. “My cake-baskets, too, 
in the humblest cot, and these were far better, J being unnecessary articles.” 
far more to be desired. She had children more < “Not unless it is necessary, Jenny—not un¬ 
beautiful than the finest statuary; flowers sweeter $ less you are lacking some common article— 
than all the tinsel of a millionaire’s parlor; and ^ something which you or yours need for your 
a landscape from each window of such exquisite s present well being and comfort, which cannot 
light and shade, such rare blending of color and $ be otherwise procured. I would not advise the 
diversity of scenery as never shone upon canvas, j; purchase of these things were they not already 
Each year attractions could be added to the ^ in your possession, but use them, enjoy them— 
place. Roses should learn to clamber, and vines $ not for company, but for yourselves. Fill your 
to creep and beautify the outside homeliness. S baskets with mosses, flowers, you will find they 
By steady perseverance all the alterations \ produce a pretty effect smiliug through the white 
mentioned were made in her home. Still the S net-work. You have as good a right to take 
place wore an uncomfortable, bare look. 5; your draught at the fountain of beauty as the 

Aant Hnnnah was becoming interested in the j best—bathe in its pelucid waves, and let it en- 
progress of affairs. She sometimes stroked my ; fold you in its sweet garments, it will rain pearls 
hair, it was better than word commendation, and i in your pathway.” 

steady, severe aunt Hannah was willing too to v It was a very long time before Jenny could 
add her mite. Jenny was taken by surprise to J feel that she ennobled her home instead of her 
find, on entering her “fore-room” one bright i home degrading her—a long time before she 
July morning, aunt Hannah’s only favorite house $ could honor herself, and not feel hurt and de- 
plant loaded with blossoms, filling the whole > graded when called upon by some old associate, 
apartment with a rare fragrance. It was not so \ But it is all past now. Beautiful, lovely, corn- 
much the value or beauty of the gift that stirred i fortablc, that is the word, comfortable—can you 
the deep fountains of Jenny’s heart—it was tho j understand all it means?—is Jenny Manning in 
love, the interest manifested in its bestowal. A \ the new life whose dawn is brightening to-day. 
delicate offering, much prized by the giver, sent j Fair are the children that grace her fire-side— 
there to whisper gentle, sweet things that aunt i fair would they shine in a palace; and friends, 
Hannah could, did feel, but which her lips never s she now gives them the “fore-room” in her 
uttered. Haven’t we all seen and loved an aunt < heart, and it is blessed and gladdened by their 
D annah ? > presence. 


WHAT IS HOPE? 


A BEAOOic beaming from afar— 

The weary wand’rer’s gniding star— 
The poet’s lay—tho lover’s dream— 

A 6 tin hen m sparkling on the stream— 
A balm to soothe the heart’s unrest— 
A rainbow 00 tho storm-cloud’s crest— 


A ray of light in sorrow’s lionr— 
’Neath Wintry skies a bud, a flower— 
A11 olivo brunch upon tho wave, 

That bears us onward to the grave— 

A priceless gem of worth nntold 
Enshrin'd within tho heart’s deep fold. 


*- 
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IT MBS. ANN 8. 8TBPHEN8. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congras, in the year 1859, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Sonthern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PACK 241. 

CHAPTER IV. § appearance of confusion—the excitement was too 

A suit of rooms, forming a gorgeous vista of $ intense for that. But the hush of restrained 
subdued carpet, frescoed walls, ceilings from < passions is sometimes more striking than their 
which the glowing flowers seemed ready to drop j! outbreak. An abrupt exclamation now and then, 
in masses, and tall windows muffled with dra- $ the hiss of a breath suddenly drawn in, and the 
peries, upon which floods of light that fell from \ sharp glitter of an eye fiercely uplifted from the 
brackets and chandeliers turned wine-colored, * cards, alone gave evidence of the contest in 
and seemed to eddy and flow and ripple down- $ reality raging through these rooms, 
ward through the silken folds. Upon the walls ^ In the most distant apartment from the en- 
great mirrors gleamed, like lakes margined with s trance a table was laid, glittering with silver 
gold and buried in foliage, some in shadow giv- ^ engraved to the delicacy of ice jewelry, and glass 
ing out cool reflections, others throwing back s that seemed cut from the ice itself, 
light like a crystal pool in the sunshine. Those J Forced fruits gleamed richly through this 
panels which were not occupied by mirrors i; frost-work of silver; and the glass, amber-hued 
glowed with pictures, through which Bacchus v and ruby-tinted by rare wines that filled it, 
reeled under his coronal of grape leaves; and mingled in one luxurious picture. But the 
Venus nppeared, over and over again, smiling ^ whole was tamed down by the chandelier above, 
at his feet, or, with her white hands, crushing ^ whose shades absorbed the light like great pearls 
the blood-purple clusters into his reeking wine- j and gave it forth in moonbeams, 
cup. Such gods and godesses as Bacchus loved j It was beyond the usual hour for supper, but 
to humanize into coarse beauty, laughed and s the games went on, and even those who were 
reeled through these pictures; and though $ evidently but lookers on, became so interested 
women never entered those apartments day or > in the play, that a furtive glance was all they 
night, you could not turn without meeting some $ could bestow on the dimly lighted table beyond, 
bewitching glance, or beckoning attitude, which $ Down one side of these rooms ran what ap- 
dUturbed you with an idea of their actual pre- v peared to be rows of windows, all closely cur- 
sence. Indeed this luxurious mockery of life fell J tained with crimson damask which swept the 
upon you like enchantment. It was like living $ carpet. But these draperies concealed the en- 
over the most splendid scene of a classic romance; \ trance to a series of lateral apartments, where 
but to the true man there was something repul- s the more respectable frequenters of the house 
give in it all, a feeling that the moral atmosphere $ made up select parties, and trod for themselves a 
was unwholesome, as if sighs and unheard curses s more aristocratic road-to-ruin than those who 
floated still among the rich draperies and sen- > appeared openly in the outer room, 
suous pictures. ^ Among the group that surrounded the faro 

That keen intuition, which is the essence of s table, was a young man who had been quietly 
our natural senses, till they become demoralized v but desperately betting for the last hour. He was 
and coarse like an overripe flower, was sufficient ^ a tall, handsome fellow, whose presence struck 
to warn any good man that evil associations s you, at first sight, with a resistless idea not only 
lurked everywhere around him. But few good s of great personal beauty, but of corresponding 
men ever entered that building. The clink of $ intellect. Dark-brown hair, with a wave running 
gold, the rustle of bank notes, and the low hum s through it; large, grey eyes, black under excite- 
of conversation which filled those rooms through ;> ment, and a fresh, pure complexion were by no 
the night hours, had little in them calculated to j means the first things that struck you in his ap- 
draw the honorable and true into that haunt, s pearance, for these are common advantages that 
The rooms were full of company, for play ran $ we meet almost without notice; but his figure, 

high that night. There was little noise and no $ tall and lithe, the repose almost sullen of his 
'800 
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manner, conspired to excite almost as much dis- > like a novice. His courage ought to have pro- 
trust as admiration. The expression of his face, $ voked better luck. What is his name? and who 
and the almost insolent repose of his bearing, $ are his parents?” 

were points that riveted the attention which his j “His name is Hurst, John, Richard or William, 
fine person invited. * I have no idea which it is; as for his family, if 

He had lost heavily, rninously perhaps, but $ he ever had any, I am ignorant of the fact. He 
the wild anguish which might have been looked £ lives with an old lady, some aunt, or cousin, 
for in a face so youthful failed to excite sym- 5 across town, whom his salary ought to support, 
pathy; a dead, sullen cloud settled on his face, l for she has been more than a mother to him, 
and, with his eyes bent to the floor, he turned < and her means of support are scanty enough.” 
from the table, moving Blowly down the room. £ “But he seems well educated.” 

All at once a stinging sense of his position j “Like a prince. The poor old soul did more 
seemed to seize upon him; for, putting ohe hand \ than educate him for his present calling; he 
into his bosom where some weapon was evidently \ graduated with first-class honors, not a year 
concealed, he turned abruptly aside, lifted one \ ago.” 

of the crimson curtains, and stood panting in £ “ He does not seem more than one-and-twenty 

the recess separated from the large gambling i now.” 

hall by the silken drapery and a smaller room, s “Not so old. Late hours, and this sort of 
by a double door, through which faint sounds $ thing has dashed all the freshness from his 
reached his ear, though at the moment they did ^ youth; but he is only a boy yet.” 
not arrest his attention. After a moment the $ The group passed on, and, strange to say, the 
young man subdued his agitation, and drew his $ last words affected the young man behind the 
hand slowly from his bosom, muttering dog- ^ curtains more than any that had gone before, 
gedly, s “Only a boy!” he repeated, bitterly, “I’ll let 

“What a fool! Kill myself here—disgrace! $ them see! Fools, is this night’s work that of a 
Well, what of it? My name dishonored—who s boy?” 

cares? Where did it come from? Who would l After this he listened keenly, hoping to dis- 
feel the shame? Arrest—oh! there lies thereover that the inmates of the hall had been 

danger.” £ tempted off to the supper room, when he could 

He lifted a hand distractedly to his forehead, $ withdraw unseen; but, as he bent bis head in 
as the last unpleasant idea forced itself on his $ the stillness, voices reached him, not from the 
conviction, and his limbs began to tremble. The s hall, but through the doors opening from the 
gloom of a Slates prison hovered over him. As ij recess. 

he stood thus, a voice reached him from the hall; He started, drew himself up with a quick 
for some of the tables had broken up and their < movement, and, slowly bending his head again, 
occupants were passing toward the supper-room. \ listened without a gesture, or a breath. 

A group of two or three persons halted near the % No words were discernible through the thick 
recess, and, supposing that he had left the estab- $ doors, but the tones of a voice reached him, and 
lishment, were discussing his misfortunes. $ the possibility of it belonging to one person in- 

“The son of a millionaire!” said one. “No- n spired him with a desperate joy. Slowly and 
thing of the sort—confidential clerk in the house J softly he unclosed the outer door, and left nothing 
of N. L. & Co., with a salary which his losses $ but a frame covered with green baize between 
to-night will more than cover, if the money was <; him and the room beyond; a very faint glim- 
really his own.” I mer of light flickered through the baize, but it 

“A splendid young rascal, any way,” answered J was impossible to see more than that, though 
another careless voice, “and sure to come up 5 the voices were now distinct, 
with a sharp turn if the heads of his firm get | The young man trembled with impatience, 
hold of this night’s business.” i Quick as lightning his intellect grasped the 

“Which they will, sooner or later, even if it \ means of safety that lay in that voice, should it 
is not their cash he has been hazarding.” 5 prove the one he hoped. He dared not opeu the 

“Then heaven help him, for the old fellows \ door, but softly drawing a sharp knife from his 
will have no mercy. They belong to the benevo- i bosom, he held the sheath between his teeth, as 
lent evangelical order, and believe in capital j if to prevent his breath escaping with the 
punishment, strict justice and all that—never * slightest sound, and cut a small slit in the baize, 
saw the inside of a place like this, and would be $ through which it was possible to see all that 
shocked to look upon the outer walls. But who $ passed in the chamber beyond. An exclamation 
is the young fellow ? He didn’t plank his money ; almost escaped him, for there, at & table, earnest 
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at play, sat the respectable head of his firm, the 
man in whose power his destiny was placed. 
For half an hour he crouched in that recess, 
watching the grey-haired gamblers at their mid¬ 
night work; every word that fell from their lips 
was treasured, every gesture recorded in his 
memory. 

At last the party broke up, and the four men 
prepared to depart after appointing a like meet¬ 
ing two nights from that, in which the losers 
were to claim revenge for their losses. 

The party disappeared through some private 
door, which did not lead to the hall, and thus 
young Hurst obtained a secret of the establish¬ 
ment, which he felt sure of making available. 

Now he was really excited, despair had made 
him sullen, but the hope born of this discovery, 
which promised him both safety and revenge, 
brought a sparkling light to his eyes, and 
ohanged his entire face. Ho waited awhilo, re¬ 
solving, this new state of things over in his 
mind, and at length smiling with satisfaction, 
parted the curtains and stepped into the hall 
again. 

As he had conjectured, the visitors were in 
the supper-room, and with his usual sauntering 
composure he turned that way. 

‘•Give me wine,” he said, reaching forth a 
glass, “I wish to drink a toast to a young lady 
who persecutes me with unpleasant attentions, 
especially to-night.” 

A gentleman filled his glass, saying carelessly 
to those around him, 

“Be quiet, will you, while Hurst toasts his 
lady love?” 

“Oh, ha! Hurst back again: pluck in that,” 
cried half a dozen voices. “Now for the lady.” 

Hurst held up his glass to the light, smiling 
with supercilious foppery on the wine, as one 
might bo expected to smile who could utter a 
lady’s name in such company. 

“Come—come.” 

“I drink,” he said, lifting his glass with a 
mischievous twinkle of the eye, “to Miss For¬ 
tune, the coquette, and shall be very glad to 
turn her over to any of you gentlemen at a mo¬ 
ment’s warning. One flirtation is enough for 
me.” 

A laugh went' round the table, for there was 
a raciness and dash about the young fellow that 
made even second-hand wit acceptable. Indeed 
the whole company were lost in admiration of 
the wonderful self-possession that marked his 
behavior. Among all that company he seemed 
the most free from care or self-reproach. 

“The boy will shoot himself before morning,” 
whispered one of the men who had made his 


losses a subject of conversation near the reoess. 
“This is recklessness—not philosophy.” 

“I think not,” was the reply. “See how 
steady his hand is, how cheerfully his lip 
curves. I tell you the fellow takes it coolly: 
an old stager of sixty could not carry off his 
losses more bravely. Look at him now.” 

“A splendid animal, isn’t he? By Jove, if I 
had that figure, it should command an heiress 
with any amount of rocks.” 

“But that sort of speculation has so many un¬ 
pleasant incumbrances,” was the reply, “espe¬ 
cially in a state where women hold their own 
property, and divorces are almost impossible; 
the laws have almost ruined that sort of thing. 
But if you have finished that bird, let’s follow 
the youngster, he interests me.” 

The two men arose, and followed Hurst down 
the room; he knew them slightly, and paused as 
they came up. One was an elderly man, bald, 
and sleek of face, with a shrewd eye, and gentle 
manner. The other appeared somewhat under 
thirty, and prided himself on being not only a 
mnn-of-the-world, but a man of the peculiar 
world assembled in those rooms. 

“Do you make an effort to retrieve?” said the 
elder, pointing to the faro-table. 

“Not to-night,” answered Hurst, smiling. 
“You remember my toast. One does not get 
rid of a lady-love so easily: besides, I am sleepy. 
Good evening, gentlemeu.” 

With a bow and slight wave of the hand, Hurst 
passed on down the room and away, leaving the 
two gamblers looking at each other, half amused, 
half disdainful. 

“He’s a trump!” said the younger. 

“Young America!” sneered tho elder, in his 
silky way. “The boys are crowding us out 
everywhere.” • 


CHAPTER V. 

A little out from New York, on that side 
of the Bloomingdale road which forms a pic¬ 
turesque look to the Hudson, within sound of the 
city, and yet not exactly in it, stood a pretty cot¬ 
tage. It was back from the road, and so near 
to the river, that, in the morning, a portion of 
its shadow fell upon the water. It was almost 
concealed from the road by a growth of old 
forest trees. The river bank was broken and 
rocky, affording pretty hollows, where the fetus 
grew thriftily; and flat ledges, on which the muss 
lay like a carpet. The cottage had once been a 
farm house, but judicious improvements had 
recently transfigured it into a picturesque home, 
remarkable for being unlike any dwelling within 
view. A porch thrown out in one direction; a 
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bij window here; a balcony there; and clinging % she narrated, or the pictures that she drew, 
roses and vines wreathing all into harmony, \ Had you spoken to her, at such times, she pro- 
made the house neither cottage, farm house nor $ bably would not have heard you, save to be 
▼ilia, but a most desirable residence, for all that. j slightly annoyed by the sound. Had she an- 
The house was a type of nothing but itself; or, it ^ swered you, the words would have escaped her 
may be, of the person who inhabited it. jl lips unconsciously, and she might have given 

She was a woman of middle-age, an earnest, $ you all she possessed on earth without knowing 
active woman, full of energy, rich in feeling, and * it. Once fastened upon a train of thought, and it 
endowed with a rare intellect, which had, at the < seemed impossible to wrench her mind away, and 
time she presents herself in this narrative, won $ from this arose the vigor and intensity which 
for her commanding influence, and a wide reput a- ^ marked all that she wrote, 
tion: an influence which sometimes bore heavily $ Yet Julia Ransom never seemed alone, for the 
upon herself, from the duties of charity, or social $ old man over the mantle-piece was like a guar- 
kindness, which it imposed; and a reputation, v dian to her always. She would sometimes lift 
which she scarcely felt, so gradual had been its $ her face from the half-written sheet, and look 
growth, and so little had she sought for it as a ^ upon the old man with smiling lips and au ear- 
result of her labors. v nest expression of the eyes, which it seemed as 

This woman was an authoress. Not a literary ^ if the very canvas must recognize and answer 
lady capable of little snatches of song and pretty ^ back with sympathy. Then she would dash into 
trifles, that live and die in the world of letters s her subject again, and sheet after sheet left her 
like wild flowers in a wood; but a maker of $ hands, till she grew pale with exhaustion, and 
books, a worker out of thought in its most beau- drooped forward, with her arms folded on tho 
tiful form. She was, at once, a poet, a prose s table, gazing upon the river, too weary for ex- 
writer, an artist in soul, and a woman of society $ erlion, yet unable to withdraw her mind from 
at the same time. $ the drama it was creating. 

The room in which she sat opened upon the \ She was sitting thus, with blank paper under 
river, which flowed pleasantly on in full view of $ her folded arms, and scattered manuscript lying 
the broad window before which her writing- s at her feet, when the door softly opened, and a 
table was placed. Book cases, crowded wdth $ Madras kerchief, crowning a handsome, copper- 
volurnes, covered every available part of the ; colored face, was thrust through the opening 
room. A marble head or two looked calmly s Mrs. Ransom did not look up, so the hand- 
down upon her as she wrote; and the picture of $ some mulatto, to whom the kerchief and face be¬ 
an old man, that hung over the mantle-piece, longed, stole softly across the room, and stood so 
seemed to watch her with grave interest, as he $ as to throw her shadow across the paper on 
alone knew the history of her life and intended $ which her mistress was writing, 
to guard the secret. \ Mrs. Ransom looked up, impatiently. 

There was none of the frippery, with which ^ “Well, Ruby, what is it?” Bhe said, beginning 
female writers in these callous days love to sur- } to write again. 

round themselves, in that room Julia Ransom s “A lady—a young lady—came in an open 
had got far beyond all that in her ascent up the { carriage, white horses; boy behind with a cock- 
hill of life. Two or three substantial casy-chairs, i ade and band; colored driver, looks like a prince 
cushioned with embroidery wrought by the jj right from Africa.” 
female friends who loved her, stood about; a |j “Who is the lady, Ruby?” 

footstool to match, from which the roses were i “Here’s the card, Miss.” 

worn out by the constant pressure of her slipper; $ Mrs. Ransom leaned back in her chair, drew 
a table covered with crimson, and littered with ^ a hand across her forehead, and languidly re¬ 
pens, paper, books and pencils, with a bronze s ceived the card, 
ink-stand after the model which Ariosto left; $ “Miss Gillian Bentley!” 
with a crimson couch, on which she sometimes ^ She read tho name over two or three times, 
rested after the excitement of hard writing, v drew her hand again and again across her eyes, 
were sufficiently feminine in their appointments, 5 then arose and went to the door, 
without misboding you as to the character of \ “No,” she said, hesitating with her hand on 

their owner. s the knob. “Let the young lady come to me 

Jnlia Ransom was alone and writing, for it ^ here.” 
was the morning hour, and she usually com- s The girl went out, while Mrs. Ransom paced 
menced early and wrote late till her task was $ up and down the room two or three times, ap- 
done, throwing her whole being into the event > parently annoyed by tho intrusion of a stranger 
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upon her occupation. She was in the middle of t with a slight tremor of the lip, and some un* 
the room, and stood, with her eyes on the door, | natural restraint, inquired if Gillian’s parents 
when it opened to admit Gillian. * also approved the books she had written. 

The young girl was a good deal embarrassed; < The face of the young girl clouded painfully, 
for, the reputation of Mrs. Ransom, with a cer- \ and she answered, that she had but one parent 
tain reserved shyness, which was neither pride $ living, her father, and it was from him she 
nor bashfulness, had its effect on her frank $ had, at first, learned to love those books, 
nature: besides this, the lady did not advance, $ “He reads them—did you say that?” asked 
or smile, but stood, gazing on her with a long, $ Mrs. Ransom, in a low voice, 
wistful look, as if she had been the picture of $ “Indeed he does. My father is a learned 
some old friend. £ man, you must know, and his mind is given to 

A*t last Gillian stepped forward, blushing to ^ research and science rather than what is called 
the temples, and said, in a frank, child-like j light reading; but he is fond of the classics, and 
way, $ sometimes takes up a modern novel for an hour. 

“You were busy to-day, and I am intruding: $ It was in this way he became interested in your 
pray let me retire.” $ writings. We were in Europe, and a translation 

“No, no! Intrusion? no!” was the confused $ fell in his way. The translation of an American 
reply. “Be seated, here by the window. I am !; book was a rare thing till lately, you know, and 
not busy—far from it.” \ this fact drew his attention. I think I never 

Gillian sat down in a chair near the window. $ saw him so much interested in anything as ho 
Mrs. Ransom took her old seat, and, for a little ^ was in those books. I never saw him cry but 
time, there was profound silence between them. | twice in my life, and once was while he was 
The young girl looked out upon the river; the $ reading them. Indeed his eyes were dim with 
lady sat gazing on her. ^ tears half the time. It was a strange thing to 

“Indeed, I fear the visit is unpardonable,” $ see him feel so deeply, especially where the sub- 
she said, at last, glancing at the lady. > ject was a fiction.” 

“Did you speak? I beg your pardon; but— < “The book which makes you feel deeply is 
but really I am a little wrong this morning. You $ never a fiction. It is the truth which appeals to 
wished to see me—to ask some questions, perhaps. S any heart successfully, no matter iu what form 
Have no reluctance: it is not an uncommon thing $ you disguise it,” said Julia Ransom, with emo- 
for me to have strangers, especially those who \ tion. 

have real or fancied sufferings. You do not seem > “I am sure of that,” answered Gillian, who 
of that class.” j was becoming more and more interested in the 

“No, no,” said Gillian, “I have no sorrows to ^ lady. “It seems to me impossible that there 
speak of, and, if I had, I should not bring them ' should be no deep emotion in the heart of a writer 
here, or anywhere else. It seems to me^that s who can draw tears from the souls of those who 
griefs are sometimes divine gifts, and should only j read. I should have no respect for the author 
be shared with divinity.” { who could excite feelings she did not herself 

Julia Ransom’s face kindled up, and the color % know.” 
broke into her face, that had, up to this time, j “No author can excite feelings which she 
been singularly palo. \ does not herself know, either through her expe- 

“But would you withhold joys as well as s rience or the imagination,” answered Mrs. Ran- 


griefs from friendly sympathy?” she said, with 
a smile that brought a glow into Gillian’s face. 
“No, indeed. Joy should be shared with 


sora, earnestly. 

“This was exactly what my father said!” 

Mrs. Ransom did not answer, but arose and 


every one, like the sunshine and other bright $ walked to the window. Then she turned with 
things. I wish it were in my power to fill your ^ one of her bright smiles, and laid her hand on 
world with it, lady, for your writings have made v Gillian’s head. It was a beautiful picture—that 
half the happiness I ever knew.” noble woman, with her face eloquent of some 

Julia smiled, oh! such a bright, glorious ^ grand but unexplained feeling; and the blushing 
smile. Words like these, full of sincerity and s girl, who lifted her eyes, with an expression bo 
truth, were a beautiful reward for her toil of $ gentle and pleased, to meet the glance which fell 
thought. $ lovingly upon her. 

‘You like my books, then?” she said, gently, s “You do not seem Kke a stronger to me, dear 
‘Like them? Oh! lady, if I had but words $ lady,” said Gillian, as the hand glided softly 
to tell you how much.” s adown her tresses; “but then, to whom could 

Mrs. Ransom hesitated, grew pale, and then, \ you be a stranger? I was afraid of being 
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disappointed—everybody said it must be sa, but 
—but-” 

She stopped suddenly, and her eyes filled; for 
the lady stooped down and kissed her on the 
forehead, so fervently that it left a crimson flush 
behind Gillian Btarted up with a quick impulse, 
attempted to throw her arms around the lady's 
neck, but dropped them again, blushing, and 
frightened at her own familiarity. But the lady 
reached forth her arms and drew the fair girl to 
her bosom, murmuring soft words over her which 
Gillian could never remember afterward without 
a swell of the heart, though their exact import 
never reached her. 

“I have written to you so often, dreamed of 
you, thought of you. Oh! I wonder if every one 
worships genius as I worship it in you!” 

Gillian laid her hand tenderly down on the 
lady’s shoulder as she spoke; and Mrs. Ransom 
smoothed her- hair while she smiled upon her. 

“Then you have written to me?” 

“Yes, so often, and you have answered me 
too. It is now six months since I first ventured 
on a letter. I was sad, very sad then; for we had 
just come to the country, and some things that \ 
were told me about my family made me thought- ■ 
ful: besides, I am full of wild fancies, and so ; 
must put them into poetry. I dared not show i 
them to my father, or any one, but sent them to j 
yon under a feigned name. You liked the poetry j 
and the letters a little, I suppose, for your an- ; 
swers were very kind, and so I came.” 5 

“Thank you, love! a thousand times thank j 
you! So it was you sent those letters, and the ; 
poetry. It was a pleasant introduction,” said 5 
Mrs. Ransom. “I have little time for letter- j 
writing, but yours were so natural, and frank, 
that I could not help answering them.” 

“I was determined to know you in some way,” 
said Gillian, with a child-like laugh. “With no 
mother, or sister, I sometimes feel very lonely. 
The society here seems strange, and I long for 
some one to love: not a young girl like myself, 
but a woman, older, wiser and more kindly than 
girls are to each other. Oh! lady, you would 
pity me if you knew how I sometimes want a 
mother!” 

Mrs. Ransom’s face changed. A spasm of 
sharp pain seemed to force all the cheerfulness 
out of it. She held Gillian close to her bosom, 
which scarcely appeared to throb with a 
breath. 

“Oh! if I only had a child like you; but it 
can never be. I am a lonely woman, chastened, 
irritable at times: a daughter’s love would be 
heaven to me; but I am used to living without 
affection 


“You, lady? oh!” 

Mrs. Ransom smiled a sweet, piteous smile, 
that brought the tears into Gillian’s eyes. 

“Except from the poor that I can serve, and 
the friends who never thoroughly know one.” 

“But, lady, you have so many friends. It 
seems os if you must be so happy. Success, 
reputation, the greatest of all blessings, a free 
expression of thought.” 

“You misunderstand,” answered the lady, 
with a grave smile. “I did not speak of myself 
as absolutely unhappy, but childless, or worse 
than that, and very lonely at times. But even 
outside the affections life has a great many plea¬ 
sures, which no one is warranted in casting 
away because he or she cannot grasp every¬ 
thing. It is something to give happiness, to 
have earned the power of conferring it. There 
is absolute pleasure in labor, be it of thought 
or action. Do not think, young lady, that I 
complain or imagine misery poetical, far from 
it; grief is frequently more selfish than joy. 
When l say that one blessing is denied to me, 
that of kindred and household affections, it is 
but to share the fate of hundreds more worthy 
than myself, who, perhaps, have not so many 
resources of happiness ns I possess. It must be 
a gloomy nature, indeed, which cannot find in 
this beautiful world more sunshine than storm.” 

“But you, so affectionate, so warm-hearted, to 
exist without a return of that affection, that 
seems to me impossible; it is starving the heart!” 

“No, it is only withholding its most exquisite 
nutriment. There is enough that is wholesome 
and good left, on which nn earnest nature can 
live and thrive too,” said Mrs. Ransom, with one 
of those noble expressions that bespoke so much 
earnestness. “Duties have their value as well 
as feelings; thought is rich with pleasure when 
properly exercised. Believe me, child, it is far 
better to be useful and good than to be happy.” 

“But I so hoped and wished to find you 
happy!” 

“And 60 I am,” answered the lady, with a 
low sigh. “Remember this is but the begin¬ 
ning of eternity with us: the first rudiments of 
anything are sure to be acquired with mistakes 
and difficulties; but time and effort conquers all 
things. If our first lessons in life are full of 
disappointments, the future is before us in which 
they can be turned into blessings, if not in this 
life, in that to which we go.” 

The solemnity and gentleness with which all 
this was said touched Gillian profoundly. It 
reminded her of mnny conversations she had 
held with her father: the same sweet pathos was 
there, the same proof of deep thought. 
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“This is so like my father’s,” she said, lifting } and a strange excitement shook the hand she 
her earnest eyes to the noble face bending over < still clasped in her own. 

her. “Oh, how I wish you knew my father!” \ Hurst smiled and drew near, his audacity was 
The features on which she gazed began to $ graceful, but not the less offensive to Mrs. Ram- 
quiver, and at last broke into a smile of un- j soin for that. 

gpeakable tenderness: but the lady made no an- \ “I shall never forgive myself, if I drive so 
swer. She sat gazing into Gillian’s face with a \ much beauty away by this rude intrusion,” ho 
look so wistful and sad, that the young girl $ said, cowiug Gillian with his bold glance of 
bowed her head and began to weep. jj admiration. 

“Forgive me,” she 6aid, shaking the tears ^ Mrs. Ransom started, her eyes flashed, and a 
away, and laughing like an April morning. “I i; frown swept her brows downward. Gillian was 
am always for crying—strange things—and that ^ terrified by the haughty anger of that look; and 
moment it seemed as if we had been acquainted s Hurst drew a step back, evidently surprised by it 
thousands of years.” ^ Still grasping Gillian’s hand, the lady led her 

“Be careful how you indulge in wild thoughts i from the room, sweeping by Hurst with the same 
like these,” said the lady, with a gentle shake ' angry look, and closing the door after them, 
of the head. $ But the moment they stood in the tiled pave- 

Gillian colored and looked distressed. It was v ment of the hall, her face changed suddenly as 
seldom that even the most gentle rebuke was < you see a storm go off in summer, 
extended to her, and she scarcely knew how to j “May I come and see you again?” whispered 
receive even this delicate caution. But when i Gillian, rendered timid by the anger which had 
Mrs. Ransom smiled again it was apology enough. $ passed away. 

Gillian arose to go, but as she stood with her $ “Does—does your father know of this visit?” 
hand in the Indy’s clasp, the door was again s “Yes, I told him of my great wish to see you, 
opened, and the mulatto glided in. $ and he consented.” 

“Mr. Hurst,” she began to say; but that in- i; “Then come again when you desire it. Often, 
stnnt the young man, whom we saw last in the ' very often, if you can learn to love me a little.” 
gambling saloon, came hurriedly in, pushing the $ “I love you already,” was the reply, 

girl aside as he entered. > They parted in the hall, but instead of re- 

“My dear madam, what has come over Ruby? v turning to the room where young Hurst was 
She insists on announcing me as if I were an v waiting, Mrs. Ransom stood by the door motion- 
ambassador.” $ less as a statue, and gazed into the distance long 

Here he saw Gillian, gave a little start, and ' after the carriage, which conveyed Gillian, dis- 

bowed profoundly. S appeared in the winding road that led from her 

“I beg pardon,” he continued. “I see now $ house. At last she was disturbed by a hand 
what my impatience prevented her telling me. ^ laid on her arm. Young nurst had come from 
You are engaged.” \ the study, impatient of her absence, and with 

“No, no,” said Gillian, in her prompt way, 5 his usual daring broke in upon her reverie. 

“I was just going. Mrs. Ransom will forgive \ She drew a deep breath, and turned toward 
mo for having stayed too long already.” j him with a smile of ineffable happiness. But 

The young girl turned her eyes on Mrs. Ran- j the moment her eyes met his the smile was gone, 
som, as she spoke, and saw that the lady had j and she returned with him to the study with 
become suddenly pale, that her eyes sparkled, \ evident reluctance. (to be continued) 

PATTERNS IN PATCH-WORK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. ' 

We give, this month, two patterns in patch- s 
work, one of a bed-quilt, printed in colors, in $ 
the front of the number, which needs no de- $ 
scription, and which we have designed ourself; £ 
and the other, a pattern lately brought out in \ 

London, which is called the Chinese Pattern. 

In this latter, the shape of every piece is the $ 
same, that of half a square; two of these, sewn $ 
together, form the shape represented in the small ' 
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CHDTiaX PATTX& 2 V PATCII-WOKK OSITTK*. 

cut annexed. The pattern makes a striking $ duced, heightens the effect, and this alternating 
centre for a table-cover, or counterpane. The s with a variety of colors is a great peculiarity. 
dispositions of the colors are new and curious. $ The centre star is composed of black and one 
There being a great yroportion of black intro- S color; each row after increases one point of both 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


black and colored at the four sides. We hope J matical precision is indispensable in cutting out 
the arrangement will be perfectly understood by $ the paper patterns, or the beauty of the work 
the illustration. The colors must be regulated ^ will be entirely destroyed. The silks ought to 
either by taste or convenience, as the larger the ^ be sewn with their own colors. The following 
design is worked the more of each color will be s colors have a very handsome effect :—Crimson 
required. For chair-cushions to match the table- $ and black for the centre, next green and black, 
cover, this star is particularly handsome and ^ violet and black, orange and black, blue and 
appropriate. We need scarcely add that ninthe- ' black, and a light claret and black. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING: FOR BEGINNERS. 


BY 11188 EMILY L. POSTON. 
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THE RAPHAEL DRESS. 


BY ENILT II. MAY. 



One of the latest novelties, which has appeared ^ shows off the lace or embroidery to great advan- 
in Paris, is the Raphael dress, which we give s tnge, and contrasts well with the dress, which 
above, accompanied by a diagram on the follow- s may be of either light or dark silk according to 
ing page. It combines the fashionable Raphael $ the taste of the wearer. A rich brown, or royal 
body with the double skirt, which latter is rapidly ^ blue, are the favorite colors abroad. But in 
superseding all other styles of skirt. It will be $ selecting the color, ladies must be guided, of 
seen that the upper part of the skirt is looped $ course, by complexion, &c. The harmony and 
up, at regular intervals, with pluse, passing from s fitness of colors has more to do in making a 
the hem of the upper skirt to the waist. An $ lady look well than the quality of the material, 
under body of fallings and insertion, either of $ Always buy that which suits your style: it gives 
laee or muslin, with a plain silk lining, which £ you individuality. 
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TO CROCHET A TOILET SLIPPER. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We have designed this slipper expressly for ' 
the readers of “Peterson.” \ 

Materials. —J oz. grey single zephyr, } oz. \ 
blue single zephyr, small bone crochet hook. ; 

Begin at the toe. With the grey wool make a 1 
chain of 13 stitches. I 

1st Row.—Work in single crochet. Widen by j 
working 3 stitches in seventh stitch. • 

2nd Row.—Turn the work—crochet back, ob- j 
serving to make the stitch in the under loop of j 
chain formed by last row of work. This is done j 
to throw the ridge up on the right side. Widen i 


3 stitches every row, placing the 3 stitches in 
the centre stitch of every row. Work 24 rows, 
alternate grey and blue 4 rows each. This com¬ 
pletes the toe. For the heel. 26th row.—Work 
in s c 13 stitches. Be careful not to widen. 
Crochet a piece long enough to fit the sole. Join 
it to the other side of toe. Use a cork sole, sew 
the slipper to it with strong patent thread. Work 
1 row double crochet around the upper part of 
the slipper. Edge with 1 row of shell stitch, 
which is done by working 6 d c stitches in every 
alternate loop of last row with 1 s c stitch be- 
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tween each shell. Finish with cord and tassels s Run the cord in the row of d c at top of slipper, 
made of zephyr, or with elastic cord. If elastic * make it tight enough to confine the slipper closely 
cord is used, trim the slipper with a bow of rib- $ to the foot. The colors may be varied to suit the 
bon. v taste. 

\ 


THE SKIRT-HOLDER. 

BT EMILY n. MAY. 



This new article of the toilet, which has just J to another ribbon or velvet, the pointed end of 
appeared in London, is as elegant and graceful \ which is fixed to the waist by a large hook placed 
os it is convenient. It is made in various j underneath; under the rose or bow is placed a 
styles, either extremely simple, as represented * buckle, by which the ribbons may be made lon- 
in our engraving, or to become a decided orna- \ ger or shorter according as the dress is required 
ment to the dress. The one preferred for general j to be more or less raised. One of the folds of 
use consists of a narrow, circular-shaped sup- j the dress is passed into the circular part, falls 
port; ribbons are fixed to the extremities of the \ down over the support, and forms a natural dra- 
circle, and are joined by a knot, or velvet rose > pery which does not crease the dress in the least. 
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DUCK IN WHITE CANTON FLANNEL. 


The skirt-holder, when worn in evening cos- joined bj a full-blown rose. With another even- 
tume, is really ornamental: we have seen a white ^ ing dress was worn a skirt-holder of sky blue, 
dress with double skirt, the first skirt having a s garlanded with roseB. 
skirt-holder of rose-colored taffetas , the ribbons ■ 


DUCK IN WHITE CANTON FLANNEL. 

BY MRS. JAN P. WEAVER. 



This is made in white cotton flannel. Cut s and covered with a narrow rim of yellow-tinted 
two pieces of the size of the pattern below; sew $ paper: the two marks, in the pattern, represent 
them together strongly; and turn the work, ^ the nostrils. The duck is next sewed to a bit of 
leaving an opening, near the bill, by which to $ oval pastoboard, to represent the earth, which 
stuff it, which is to be done with saw-dust or $ is to be covered with brown mousselaine: the 
bran. After this close it securely. The bill is $ whole to be surrounded with a fringe of crimped 
to be made of pasteboard, after this pattern, s zephyr, which is to be done by knitting a strip, 

$ two inches wide, in plain garter-stitch: after 

! knitting to be pressed with a warm iron, ob* 
edge cut off, and the whole raveled. 





TOILET-BOTTLE MAT. 


BT MRS. JAN* WBAVBR. 



have selected this design from a London 
journal, our object being to give the readers of 
“Peterson,”*not only original patterns, but also 
the best of these published in London, Paris, or 
Berlin. 

Materials. —1 reel cotton, No. 10. No. 3 
Penelope hook. 

Make 30 ch, (turn back) 29 do T, (or turn on 
fererse side,) 8 ch 1 dc in every 8rd loop for 4 
times; 5 ch dc in every 3rd loop for 6 times; 6 
eh dc on point; 6 ch dc in same loop at point; 5 
eh, and work the other side the leaf the same, 
observing to reckon the same number of chs on 
each side; 1 ch T; 8 dc 1 ch a every 3 ch for 4 
times; 3 ch dc u 6; 6 ch dc u 5 for 5 times; 5 
ch dc u 7 ; 7 ch dc u 7 ; then 6 ch, and work the 
other side the leaf the same; 1 ch T, work dc on 
thedc; 3 dc u 8 ch; 8 ch dc « 6; 6 ch dc u 6 for 

Vol. XXXV.—20 


> 4 times; 6 ch dc u 7; 7 ch dc u same; now 6 ch, 
$ and work the other side the same; at the end 
^ make 13 ch dc on 1st dc on other side of leaf 

N 

s without turning; now work dc on all the dc; 3 
jj dc a 3 ch; 6 ch dc u 6 for 6 times; 6 ch dc « 7; 
^ 7 ch dc u same; 6 ch; work the other side the 
$ same; at the end make 9 ch dc in 7th loop of 
$ the 13 ch; 11 ch dc in same loop; 9 ch dc on 1st 
^ do on other side of leaf, and fasten off. Make* 
s another leaf but not fasten off, and proceed to 
$ join thus:—Place the 1st leaf at the back of the 
s one just completed; dc into 1st dc in back piece; 
s 1 ch dc in 3rd dc in front; 1 ch dc in 3rd dc in 
5 back; 1 ch dc in 3rd dc in front; 2 ch dc in 3rd 
dc at back; 2 ch dc in 3rd dc in front; 8 ch dc 
$ in 3rd dc at back: 3 ch dc in 3rd dc in front; 4 
$ ch dc in last of dc at back; 4 ch dc in last of the 
1 dc in front. Fasten off. Continue to make and 

818 
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join these leaves till there are 11 made and % (this is like a loop;) 9 ch dc u 6 ch of centre, 
joined together; the centre is put in afterward, $ Repeat from *. At the end of round fasten off. 
thus—Make 11 ch, unite in a circle; 8 ch dc in £ Round the edge of the leaves work thus—Dc 
every loop (11 chs of 8.) ? u 7 ch at point of leaf; * 7 ch dc a same; 7 ch 

2nd.—1 L 6 ch u each 8 ch. ^ dc u 6; 11 ch dc u 2nd 5 for twice; 7 ch dc u 

8rd.—2 L u each 6 ch 6 ch. Repeat. * 2nd 6 in next leaf; 11 ch dc u 2nd 6 for twice; 

4th.—4 do u 6 ch; * dc u 11 ch of border * 7 ch do u 7 ch at point. Repeat from *. 


PATTERN FOR PIN-CUSHION. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We have selected this from a Paris periodical, < published abroad. It is to be worked in satin- 
as one of the prettiest affairs of its kind lately i stitch. 

TO KNIT A CHILD’S BASQUE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We have designed this expressly for the rea- * row—Knit 2, plain thread forward, knit 11, * 
ders of “Peterson ” $ take off the 12th. Knit 13th and 14th together, 

Materials. —8 oz. colored zephyr, 2 oz. white < bind this over the 12th. 11 plain. Thread for- 

zephyr, pair small wooden needles. s ward knit 1—thread forward knit 11 *. Repeat 

With the colored wool cast on 260 stitches. j to the end of the needle. 6th row purl, 7th row 

Knit 4 rows, alternate plain and purl. 6th * pattern like 6th row, 8th purl, &c. Knit 11 pat- 
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tern rows to the point; then 4 rows plain and § off the stitches for the fronts on a thread until 
purl as at first, observing in the 1st row to nar- $ you have knitted the back. Knit 20 rows to the 
row, by knitting 3 stitches together at the point, % shoulder, 20 rows to the neck, narrowing the 
which stitches will be the 12th, 13th and 14th of jj last 20 rows 1 stitch at the beginning of every 
every point. Knit 3 rows of points for the skirt ^ row. Do the fronts in the same manner, observ- 
with the ridge between, not forgetting to narrow % ing to narrow only on the shoulder side of the 
on the 1st row of every ridge. This must be $ needle. 

observed, or else the waist will be too large. ^ For the Sleeve —Cast on 108 stitches. Knit 
After knitting the 3 rows of points, kpit 2 rows * to correspond with the waist, narrowing toward 
plain—1 row widen and narrow, making a place ? the top to fit the arm. It may be made any 
for the cord at the waist. Knit the waist either i length to suit the taste. Crochet some little 
plain or in blocks, knitting 40 rows to the arm. s circles in single crochet, and cover some wooden 
Then divide the number of stitches in 4 equal \ moulds with the pieces for buttons. Cord and 
parts, reserving two parts for the back. Take < tassels for the waist. 




TO KNIT A CHILD'S HOOD. 


BT MBS. JANE WBAV1B. 



Wb have designed this expressly for the rea¬ 
ders of “Peterson.” 

Materials. — 1 os. white single zephyr, 2 os. 


, colored single zephyr, pair small bone needles, 

; pair large wooden needles. 

On the small needles, and with the white wool, 

; cast on 125 stitches. Knit 10 rows plain. Join 
the colored wool, knit 11th row plain, 12th purl, 
:• 13th plain, 14th purl, observing to narrow onoe 
'! at the beginning of every row. Join the white 
; wool. Knit same as colored stripe just described. 
100 rows completes the head piece. Narrowing 
| once at the beginning of every row will make it 
| the perfect shape. 

For the Border.— Cast on 6 stitches. Knit 
: 1st row plain. 

2nd Row.—Put the right hand needle into the 
i 1st stitch, then work the thread four times around 
\ the first and second fingers of left hand and right 
$ needle. Knit these loops into the 1st stitch. Re- 
$ peat to the end of the row. 3rd row plain, 4th 
| same as 2nd. Knit a piece long enough for the 
£ face of hood, making 4 rows of loops colored, 4 
s rows white. 

$ For the Cape. —Use the large needles, and 
£ with the colored wool cast on 164 stitches. Knit 
\ 1st row plain. 2nd row, 1st stitch off without 
% knitting. Narrow 5 times, * thread forward knit 
£ 1—thread forward knit 1—thread forward knit 
s 1—thread forward knit 1—thread forward nar- 
v row 6 times *. Repeat to the end of needle. 
^ 8rd row plain. Knit 10 pattern rows—bind off. 
^ A second cape is to be knit same as the 1st one, 

I to be sewed a little above the other as seen in 
the drawing. Finish with ribbon strings. Cord 
and tassels to draw at the back of hood. 


HINTS ON BONNET MAKING. 

BT UBS. JANE WBAVBB. 


Materials. —Bonnet frame, 1 yard of silk, 
velvet, crape, or any other material, 12 yards 
of blonde footing edged with blonde edging. 
8trings 1 yard each, \ yard black or white mil- 
linette, lace, feathers, flowers, or whatever the 
fancy may suggest, for trimming. 

Select the frame rather small, as the bonnet i 
always is much larger when made. In the first 
816 


< place, cover the tip of the crown, then the head 
| piece from the crown to the wire where the face 
‘ of bonnet begins, letting the silk extend over 
this wire half inch Now cut the silk bias £ of 
a'yard in depth, sew one edge of this bias pieoe 
on the inside of the face of bonnet; turn it over 
upon the outside, lay it in plaits to fit the frame; 
turn in the edge and pin carefully along the 
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•econd wire running round the face. After fit- < The bonnet is now ready for trimming, whieh 
ting this shield, (as the covering for the face is \ the taste of the maker must suggest Flowers 
called) sew it neatly, using a slip-stitch, that the j and lace for summer, feathers and ribbon for 
stitches may not be seen. To bind the neck is 5 winter trimming. 

the next thing to be done. Cat out the cape; $ Quill the 12 yards of blonde for the cape- 
line it with the millinette, which must first have % divide it into three equal parts, and bind the 
a very fine wire run in the outer edge. Bind j three rows together with a narrow ribbon. Some 
the cape with a narrow bias fold of the silk; \ flower, or knots of ribbon, plaoe across the top 
turn in the upper edge, lay in box plaiting, or £ or at the sides, as may best suit the taste. Sew 
gather it half inch from the edge. Set it upon \ on the strings and the bonnet is complete, 
the bonnet 1 inch above the binding of the neck. * 










FOR A’ THAT, AN’ A’ THAT 
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He's but a cuif, for a' that. \ May bear the gree, an' a' that] 

For a’ that, an' a’ that, For a' that, an' a’ that, 

His ribbon, star, an’ a' that, i It's cornin’yet, for a'that, 

The man of independent mind, j > That man to man, the world o’er, 

He loolu an’ laughs at a' that Shall brothers be, for a’ that 



EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ? 

Him on House-Clearing. —Cleaning should be done by ^ 
role. Walls in general may be kept clean by sweeping with n 
a clean broom kept for the purpose, or a Turk’s head. Paper <> 
of course cannot be scrubbed, but it may be wiped with a J 
soft duster, or rubbed with slices of stale bread, which will > 
take off the dingy coat that forms upon it, especially in $ 
smoky houses. Paint should be more often swept than i 
■crabbed, for too frequent scrubbing causes it to decay. < 
Use as little soap as possible, and wash it off with plenty of s 
•lean water to prevent discoloration. Rubbing off the dirty | 
patches from paint with a soapy flannel as soon as they ap- > 
pear, will, in most cases, save the necessity of too frequent s 
■crabbing. j 

The same caution is to be observed with regard to floors; i 
if too much soap is used the boards are apt to turn black, j 
for which reason ihany persons scrub with sand and clean $ 
water only. In bed-rooms, those parts should be first scrub- < 
bed, early in the morning, which are under the bed and most 5 
hidden, so that they may have full time to dry before uight. J; 
If the floor remain at all damp, the room should not be slept ' 
in. In frosty weather two days will be needed for the dry- s 
ing, unless there be a brisk fire in the room; because the ^ 
surface freezes before the damp has had time to evaporate, ^ 
and it will look dry though it is not so in reality; a fact to ' 
be remembered by people who are liable to take cold. In ^ 
very moist or rainy weather it is best to defer the scrubbing s 
until favorable weather comes again, especially in nurserios s 
or rooms where a number of children sleep. ^ 

Spots of grease can be taken out of floors by a paste made 
•f fuller’s earth and pearlash—say a quarter-pound of each, <; 
stirred into a quart of boiliDg water. A thick coat of this is } 
to be laid over the stain, and left for ten or twelve hours, s 
and then washed off' with clean water, using sand also if t; 
necessary. Or if the spots be well soaked and rubbed with ' 
turpentine, and afterward washed with soap or pearlash, ' 
they will disappear. Should the stains be numerous, the £ 
•oat of paste should be spread all over the floor and left till jj 
next day. Ox-gall and fuller’s earth boiled together is capi- «> 
tal stuff for cleaning floors and carpets; it makes the colors ^ 
of woollen goods come out quite bright and lively. Old ink- n 
stains are not easily got rid of: the best things for the pur- < 
pose are salts of lemon, or diluted spirit of salt, or strong \ 
vinegar. Water in which soda is dissolved will sometimes ^ 
remove wine stains, and if this fails chloride of lime may bo ^ 
tried. s 

Of late years the use of marble for household purposes 
has greatly increased, but its handsome appearance cannot > 
be preserved without painstaking. Marble mantle-pieces, ^ 
hearths, tops of sideboards, tables, washstands, Ac., should s 
he kept clean with as little wotting as possible. When wash- > 
ing is really necessary, soap and water only should be used, > 
with a sponge and flannel, after which the surface is to be j 
wiped thoroughly dry with soft linen cloths. Wnsbstand \ 
rope are often spoiled by the water which is left to lie on <t 
them every day. Stains of grease, oil, or smoke are removed \ 
by covering the spot with a paste made of powdered pipe- | 
clay and fuller’s earth mixed with strong soni»-lye. A thick < 
coat is to be laid on. and a moderately warm flat-iron placed < 
over it until it dries, after which it should be washed off, \ 
and the operation must be repeated until the stain has en- < 
tirely disappeared. The stone-work about a house should > ? 
bo cleaned once a week, or oftener, according to its situa- \ 
tlon and the use made of it. The practice is to whiten it ^ 
with hearth-stone after the scrubbing, or with a wash made > 
of whiting and pipe-clay laid on with a flannel. > 
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It seems an easy task to sweep end dost a room; toms 
people, however, get throngh it with less difficulty thee 
others. The best way is always to have a good snppty of 
tea-leaves when sweeping a carpet, then draw the dust from 
under the furniture on all sides toward the centre, where it * 
may be swept up into one heap, and without raising great 
clouds of dust if the broopi be kept low and moved slowly. 
Borne people sweep a drawing-room or parlor with as much 
violence as they would a turnpike road. The window car- 
tains should be tucked up above the floor while the sweeping 
is going on, and it is a good plan to cover the best articles of 
furniture with old sheets kept for the purfioee. By observ¬ 
ing these precautions, the fresh appearance of a room and 
the things In it may be preserved Ibr a long time. For 
dusting, various kinds of brushes are required, and wash- 
leather, linen, or eilk dusters; and it is important to remem¬ 
ber that the dusters should always be ns clean os possible. 
In dusting mantle-pieces or furniture standing against a 
wall, great pains must be taken not to touch the wail with 
the duster, or there will be a dirty stripe mado on tho paper, 
growing blacker every day, and quite spoiling the appear¬ 
ance of tho room. There is a right and wrong way of doing 
everything, and the wrong one is never to be chosen. 

Looking-glasses, gilt frames, ami most ornamental articles 
should be dusted with a leather brush, or with a soft silk 
duster. Gilt will not bear mnch rnbbing; but if the gilding 
be really good it may be washed about once a year with amp 
and water and a sponge, being wiped dry immediately after¬ 
ward. Stripe of yellow gauze effectnally preserve pieturt 
frames from tho attacks of flies and other insects. Looking- 
glasses or mirrors should be seldom wetted, as the applica¬ 
tion of water, by altering the temperature, injures the 
silvering, making it look spotted and dim. T1 m» slightest 
possible damping should bo given, and not more than can 
be at once wiped off. A little whiting dnsted on from a 
muslin bag gives a bright polish at finishing. Very large 
glasses ere sometimes cleaned by a sponge slightly moistened 
with spirits of wine, doing a small patch at a time. The 
best possible method, however, of cleaning mirrors is by 
rubbing them with burnt candle-snuffs. Some persons nse 
the same for windows; but whatever be the method adopted, 
windows should be cleaned oo frequently as never to look 
dirty. 

Carpets should be taken up and beaten at least once • 
year. If instead of being nailed down all round the room, 
the edges were left so that the dust could be swept fre¬ 
quently from underneath, the accumulation of dust would 
be greatly diminished. When the floor is old, or the boards 
have wide cracks between them, it is a good plan to cover it 
entirely with paper, before laying down the carpet Old 
newspapers pasted together are very suitable: tho paper 
makes a smooth surface, and prevents the air rising through 
the cracks, and thereby preserves the carpet. It is only by 
regular cleaning that carpets, as well as other woollen arti¬ 
cles, can be preserved from moth. 

Howx’s Drawing-Room Dances.— This is the title of a 
quarto volume, containing about one hundred page* 
music, especially designed for social evening parties. We 
observe all the popular and fashionable quadrilles or cotil¬ 
lions, fancy dances, Ac., Ac., with every variety of the latest 
and most approved figures and calls for the different changes. 
The music is arranged for the piano-forte. Price $1,00. T. 
B. Peterson A Brothers have it for sale in Philadelphia; 
Hubbard W. 8weet, in Boston; and Firth, Pond A Ox, i» 
New York. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Mism Sedgwick ok Housiwifert. —We have rarely read \ and misery of house-keeping, from the rising to the setting 
more good sense than In the following, by Catharine M. * sun, from our Canadian frontier to far south of Mason * 
Sedgwick, on u The Qualified Housewife.” She begins:— $ Dixon's line, will be—we will not say overcome, but moat 
•■Many parents expect their daughters to marry, and thus \ certainly greatly diminished.” To all of which we say 
he provided for; the daughters themselves expect it. But s Amen! 

It may be well for both parent and child to consider the i _ 

chances against the ptovision. Marriage may come, and a $ A Beautiful *>**.-Whe£ in the whole 
m of pe^jni.ry ad ..ratty, or a widowhood of penury may «■* P»«** «" * d « Kr “’ tion of “ tof “* 

follow; or marriage may not come at all. As civilization $ “> th « following line.? _ 

•(so called) goes on, multiplying wants, and converting Inxu- s RUTH, 

rice into necessities, the number of single women fearfully linmuito am. aocnira tn^caanut. 

lacreaaee, and la In greatest proportion where there I. most j (toStt, ° 

rtftnemeut, whereby women are least qualified to take care % Unwritten liistoryl 

of themselves. In tho simple lives of our ancestors, men Unfathomable mystery! 

„„ not deterred from marrl H . by the dlfflculty of meeting I^rtSes" ISd 

the expenses of their families. Tlieir wives were helpmates, x As jf his J|0ad were M f u u 0 f Ujuics, 

If they could not earn bread they could make it. If they < And curious riddles as auy sphinx! 

did not comprehend the ‘rights of women,’ they practised \ Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 

. “ . ._ ... * . ^ . > Punctured by pins, and tortured by tears, 

her duties. If they did not study political economy and > o ur jj ttJe ne pj lfcW will lose two years; 

algebra, they knew the calculation by which ‘the penny j And he’ll never know 

saved is the penny gained.’ Instead of waiting to be served Where the Summors go— 

by ceetly .nd weeteful Milch...., they • looked well to the $ w {£ ™ llwhi'* lltabyUilntof “ 

ways of their household, and ate not the bread of idleness. \ \yho can f 0 j| 0W the gossamer links 

The Puritan wife did not ask her husband to be decked in $ By which the mannikin feels his way 

W1 , hll * truly > Out f,om tl,e B,lo,e of tho S rcat unkuown » 

Ereoch gauds, but was truly } Blind, and xvniling, and alone, 

‘The gentle wife who decks his board, 5 Into the light of day? — 

And wakes tho day to havo no night.' x Out from the shore of the unknown sea, 

x Tossing in pitiful agony— 

"In giving the reasons that restrain men from marrying ' Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 

■t the present day, and thereby diminish the chances of this > Specked with the barks of little souls 

1 j, ✓ ... | . < Barks that were launched on the other side, 

absolute provision for women, we beg not to be mlsunder- \ And slipped from Heaven on an ebbing tide I 

Stood. We would not restrict women to the humble offices ^ What doos lie think of his mother’s eyes? 

«f maternal existence. The best instructed and most > What docs he think of his mother’s lialr? 

thoroughly uccompllehed women w. have ever known, hare f , 0 ? w h n “r^ air? 

best understood and practised the saving arts of domestic J wh at does ho think of his mother’s breast— 

life. If parents, from pride, or prejudice, or honest judg- ^ Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, 

■rant, refneo to provide their daughter, with a profeion or $ tj Ilford ™«h of raeti 

tmde, by which their independence may bo secured; if they * what does he tliink when her quick embraco 

persist in throwing them on one chance; if daughters them- $ Presses his hand and buries his face, 

•elves persevere in trusting to this • neck-or-nothing’ fate, x Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 

1C them b. qualified in that tot and craft in which | 
their grandmothers, and which is now, more than at any $ Or all tho birds— 

preceding time, the necessary and bounden duty of every Words *ho has learned to murmur well? 

American wife, whatever be her condition. Never by women i ' f "^'^6 U.e^hadow^p' 1 '' 1 ’ 1 

la any civilization was this art so needed, for never, we be- > Over his eyes, in soft eclipse, 

Heve, were there such obstructions to prosperity and com- < Over his brow, and over his lips, 

tort as exist in our domestic service. And how are the $ Out to life little flngei-tlpsl 

_ . , , . . . < Softly sinking, down ho goes! 

young women of the luxurious classes prepared to meet x Bowl , he goes! Down he goes! 

them? How are the women of the middle classes fitted to s (Rising and carefully retreating to her seat,) 

overcome them? And how are the poorer class trained to ^ 8*® 1 He fa hush ed in sweet repose I 

rejoice in tlieir exemption from them? $ What Thousands Sat.—T he Marrietta (0.) Republican 


rejoice in their exemption from them? ^ What Thousands Sat. —The Marrietta (0.) Republican 

-If a parent look forward to provision by marriage for x We ha ve read nearly all the articles that have ap- 

hfa daughter, he should, at least qualify her for that condb $ ^ jn < Peteraon > 8 Magazine,’ and yet have never seen in 

Hoo, and be ashamed to give her to her husband unless she > Qne Qf them> one , vord that was morally improper, or one 
fa able to manage her house, to educate her children, to ftrticlo tlmt dlJ not contftln Boine g^t moral lesson. Pro- 
imum her sick, and to train her servants-the inevitable j bftb , y n;J book designed exclusively for the ladies, pcescsers 
dMtiny of American housewives. If she can do all this well, jj b j ber c iaj m8 to their patronage than this, and it fa equally 
■he is a productive partner, and, as Madame Bodichon says, * ct>rtftin thftt |tB cditor6 i0 their labor a greater amount 
doe. much for the support of her household as her husband. $ of abim than is employed upon any similar work in Ame- 
It may. or may not be the duty of a mother to educate her > ^ Jf waQt ft pleftgant companiou, send for this 
Children In the technical sense. Hut if her husband fa \ Magazine.” We quote this, because it embodies, in few 
•mining every nerve to support bis family, it would be \ ^ wJmt scoro> of other editors havo said during the 
both relief and help if she could save him the immense ex- $ three months, as well as thousands of private indivi- 
pense of our first rate schools, or the cost or governess. If J dua | s> and jt u due to ourselves as editors, to show 

•he be skilled in the art of nursing, she may stave off the ^ , m rtial tbink of this Magazine, 

fearful bill of the physician. If she know the cost and £ - 

nrcreonry consumption of provision, the keeping of accounts, x “For A’ That, an’ A’ That.” —The air of this ballad fa so 
aad, iu short, the whole art and mystery of domestic eco- s old that the authorship fa unknown. Burns wrote for it the 
aomy. she will not only preserve her husband from an ini- I; noble lyric which we give. Some of the words require de- 
atense amount of harassing care, but secure to him tho x finitions? For instanco, “blrkie” means “a young fellow;” 
eafety, blessing and honor of living within hfa means. If x “coif” means “a simpleton;” “fa”’ means “to try;” and 
•fas be a qualifled housewife, the great burden, porplexity, s “gree” means “superiority.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Grobe’s New Method fob the Piano-Forte —Those popu- £ during the year* 1863, ’54, ’65 and ’66, under the orders of 
lar music publishers, Lee & Walker, propose to publish, early 2; the United States government. As the author commanded 
in April, “ A New Method for the Piano,” by Chnrles Grobe, s the expedition, the work may be considered, in oue sensei, 
which will be incontestibly the best work of its kind ever s official. For centuries, the regions explored were closed to 
printed. A good instruction book for the piano has long ^ the world, by the jealousy of Spain. But the Argentine 
been wanting, and nobody is more competent to prepare s Confederation, in 1862, having declared the waters of the 
such a book than the well known teacher, who has taken 2; confederation free to the flags of all nations, the United 
this in hand. We understand that Mr. Grobe has adopted $ States authorities immediately hastened to Bend out this 
substantially, in his “New Method,” the plan employod by \ government expedition. The explorations, described by 
Ollendorf in teaching languages. He begins with the sim- 2; Lieutenant Page, embrace an extent of thirty-six hundred^ 
pleat elements, and by passing gradually to what is more > miles of river navigation, and forty-four hundred miles 
difficult, makes every step perfectly intelligible. Teachers, \ of land Journey in Paraguay and the Argentine Coa¬ 
we think, will And in this now work a well-digested, pro- < federation. The La Plata river alone has -a basin nearly 
gressive and entertaining plan, by which the art of playing 5 equal to that of the Mississippi, and not inferior in fertility 


the piano may be imparted, and in comparatively little time. 
The volume will contain ten engraved figures, illustrating 
the different positions of the hands and fingers. A copy will 
be sent, poet-paid, for $2,50, bound in paper, or for $3,00, 
bound in cloth. Address Lee & Walker, No. 722 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

New Music. —We have received, from Lee & Walker, a 
number of new pieces of music, all of them more or less 
meritorious, and many of them particularly so. Among the 
best are “The Mother and her Child,” as sung by Madame 
Gtazzaniga; “Del Conte,” from Norma; “Buds and Blos¬ 
soms,” a sacred melody, by Grobe; “Reve de Gloire,” a 
triumphal march for the piano; and a “Piccolomini Schot- 
tish,” with a capital portrait of Piccolomini. But “The 
Duke of MalakofT* March;” “The Syren Polka;” “Sweet¬ 
heart, Thinkest Thou of Me;” “I Love the Little Laughing 
Rill;” “Oh! Come Let Us Celebrate,” and “Empire Quad¬ 
rilles,” are deserving of only less commendation. 

New Ornament fob the Hair. —The prettiest and most 
novel ornament for the hair is formed by taking ten largo 
gold Eugenie beads. Thread them on fine wire, bend them 
slightly into the form of a bow: suspend from each end a 
string of eleven of the same beads; within that, another of 
nine; and within that, a third of seven. The two last each 
a bead apart on the foundation row. Any lady may make 
this ornament with little trouble, and it is very elegant. 

The Salem Witchcraft. —Wo return our thanks to a Cor¬ 
respondent in Salem, Moss., for a wooden cup made out of 
the sill of the house in which the alleged witches were tried 
and condemned, nearly two centuries ago. We shall never 
look on this goblet without thinking of the unhappy beings, 
whose feet tottered over the now worm-eaten oak, as they 
were led forth to an unjust and ignominious death. 

“Tara’s Harp.” —A collection of songs and glees, exceed¬ 
ingly meritorious, intended principally for the young. An 
eccellent series of elementary instructions adds to the value 
of the volume. Wo know nothing, similar in character, 
which is as good os this little volume. Lee St Walker, 
Philadelphia, have published it. 

Are We a Bachelor. —A lady subscriber writes to us:— 
“Mr. Peterson, are you a bachelor? I say you are not, be¬ 
cause you are always so pleasant and good-humored.” Think 
of that, oh! miserable, unloved bachelors, a lady of taste 
pronounces that you cannot be amiable. And in our humble 
opinion she is right. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS' 

La Plata: The Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. 
By Thomas J. Page, IT. S. N. 1 rol., 8 no. New York: 
Harper <£ Brothers .—This is a narrative of the exploration 
of the tributaries of the river La Plata and adjacent countries, 


s of soil or salubrity of climate. In time, and when peopled 
s by a more cucrgetic population, these vast regions must 
\ contribute greatly to the extension of commerco and m&nu- 
^ factures. The civilized world owes onr government a debt 
2; of gratitude for having set this expedition on foot, as the 
^ reading public owes one, hardly less heavy, to Lieutenant 
^ Page, for the agreeable manner in which he has narrated 
2j his explorations. The volume is handsomely printed, and 
<2 contains numerous maps and illustrations, as well as engrav- 
<2 ings of scenery, public chaiacters, incidents, Ac. 

) Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. By 
\ Henry Barth. Vols. IV. and V., 8 vo. New York: Harper 

< <£ Brothers. —What Livingston has done for Southern Africa, 
\ Berth has achieved for the Northern and Central portions 
^ of that hitherto “ terra incognita .” The earlier volumes 
j of this work we noticed at the time of their publication. 
\ The present and concluding volumes describe the author’s 

< journey to Timbuctoo and his researches in the neighbor- 
s ing regions. Every chapter abounds with valuable informa- 
\ tion. Frequent narrative episodes of personal adventure 
s diversify the theme. The portraitures of scenery, tbo 

< sketches of the various tribes, and the scientific knowledge 
\ imparted, render this work one of the most interesting and 
\ valuable in the whole range of the literature of travel. The 
| American publishers have brought out the volnmes with 
v great neatness. No library, that pretends to completeness, 

can afford to do without Barth. 

s The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. By his sou 

> Blanchard Jerrold. 1 voL , 12 mo. Boston: TicJcnor <& 
% Fields. —To us this is the most interesting book of the 

< month. Blanchard Jerrold has executed tbo difficult task 
$ of writing his father’s biography in a manner that must 
s elevate his own character in tho opinion of all right think- 
12 ing minds: for while be has piously screened the memory 
^ of that lather, ho has yet not left a substantially erroneous 
s impression of the man and his wit. The volume is full of 
\ anecdote. A graceful, yet characteristic portrait of Douglas 
^ Jerrold embellishes the title-page. 

s Symbols of the Capitol; or, Civilisation in New York. 
\By A. D. Mayo . 1 vcL, 12 mo. New York: Thatcher dt 

> Hutchinson. —In his preface, the writer says that his pur- 
;> pose in writing this work was to “aid the young men and 
<2 women of oar land in the attempt to realizo a character that 
2; shall justify onr expressions of republicanism, and to estab- 
s lish a civilization, which, in becoming national, shall illus- 
i trate every principle of a pure Christianity.” In many 
b respects this purpose has been accomplished. The principal 
s defect of the book is its local prejudices. 

\ Boomer's Familiar Astronomy. Ibr the Use of Schools, 
\ Families and Private Students. By Hannah M. Bouvier. 
$ 1 vcL, small 8 vo. PhOada: Childs <t Peterson.—Wo bo 
s Ueve it is generally acknowledged, by those conversant with 
Ij astronomy, that this is the best book of its kind ever writ- 
j> ten. The present is a new edition. More than two hundred 

< wood-cuts illustrate and expain the text. 
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The Old Plantation, and What I Gathered There in an ^ 
Autumn Month. By James Hungerford, 0 / Maryland. 1 \ 
voL, 12 mo. New York: Harper <£ Brothers. —There is &n s 
inexpressible charm in the local color of this volume, a fen- ' 
tore to which it would be well if authors would pay more ^ 
attention. In plan, the book is like one of those ivory toys, i 
which the Chinese delight in carving, where ball lies within s 
ball; for while it is a novel, complete in itself, it yet has s 
numerous sketches woven into the plot, which diversify, $ 
and perhaps increase, the interest. Altogether the work ^ 
* ought to be a favorite. Its very title will ensure it a wel- } 
oome among thousands of the eons and daughters of Mary- ^ 
land and Virginia, whom marriage or the pursuit of fortune ' 
has scattered over these United States. £ 


The Queen* of Scotland. By Ague* Strickland. Vcl. VII-, } 
12 mo. New York: Harper dk Brother*. —This volume con- 5 
dudes the mournful story of the life of Mary Queen of { 
Scots. It is written in the highest strain of enthusiastic ' 
admiration for that unfortunate lady, and is sustained by \ 
an array of documents and a plausible reasoning, which j 
it is difficult to answer. The publishers have issued the j 
volume in a style to match exactly the preceding ones, ex- s 
eept in the paper on which it is printed, which seems to us !; 
inferior. } 

Life of John H. W. Hawkins. Compiled by his son. Rev. } 
W G. Hawkins, A. M. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: John P. \ 
Jewett <£ Co. —A labor of filial love, executed with taste, s 
and yet enthusiastically. The labors of Mr. Uawkins in } 
behalf of the inebriate will long be remembered, and fully > 
deserved this testimonial to bis heroism and self-devotion. ' 


Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By Francois 
Arago. 1 vol-, 12 wo. Second Series. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. —This is a continuation of a work noticed in our last 
number. The subjects of the present biographies are Car¬ 
not, Mains, Fresnel, Thomas Young and James Watt. It is 
an extremely interesting book. 

IZheTs Love-Life: A Novd. By Margaret J. M. Sweat. 
1 roL, 12 wo. New York: Rudd dk Carleton. —A pleasant 
romance, on a theme that will never lose its interest. We 
recommend it to our female readers especially. The volume 
is published in the neat style which distinguishes all of the 
publications of this house. 

Sotdhxocld: A NoveL By Mrs. Umsted. 1 t»oJ^ 12 wo. 
New York: Rudd dk Carleton. —This is an agreeable fiction, 
which ought to have an extensive sale, especially in the 
preeent dearth of first-rate novels. The publishers issue the 
work in a very neat style. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Fly away, Pioeox.— This Is a quick, lively, little game, s 
very different from many. The leader sits with his feet f 
00 a stool, ao as to make a largo lap; or, which is better, all ^ 
■it round a little table. Tho leader then puts his finger s 
down upon it. and the others place all their fingers round ^ 
his. “ Fly away, pigeon 1” cries he, suddenly, and up all the j 
fingers start. Then they all settle down again. “Fly away, i 
eagle!” cries he, again, and off they all go once more. “Fly < 
away, ball!” is now the cry, and away most of the fingers £ 
fly as before, not remembering that bulls have no wings. ^ 
Those who make the mistake pay a forfeit amidst the laugh- \ 
ter of the others. “Fly away, feather!” cries the leader \ 
again; but the others, taught by the last experience, keep > 
all their fingers fixed to the table, and the leader’s flies up l 
alone. 5 

“ Why don’t you fly ?” says he. s 

“Why, feathers don’t fly, do they? They have no wings!” ? 
“No, but they fly for all that!” So the leader, like an < 
Eastern king, settle# all disputes by his own decision. v 


OUR COOK-BOOK. 

FUfAUD UPEU8LY FOR “PBXXBSOH’S KAQAXHfl.” 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

AGP These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts,in various departments; and the whole, at the 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook¬ 
book ever published. 


SOUPS. 

Portable Soup — For Travelers, dbc. —Take three large legs 
of veal, and one of beef, with the lean part of half a ham; 
cut them in Bmall pieces, put a quarter of a pound of butter 
at the bottom of a large cauldron, then lay in the meat and 
bones, with four ounces of anchovies, and two ounces of 
mace. Cut off the green leaves of five or six heads of celery, 
wash the heads quite clean, cut them small, put them in tbs 
cauldron, adding three large carrots, cut small; cover tho 
cauldron close, and set it over a moderate fire. When you 
find the gravy begins to draw, keep taking it up till you 
have got it all out; then put water in to cover the meat, set 
it on the fire again, and let it boil slowly for four hours; then 
strain it through a hair sieve into a clean pan and let it boil 
three parts away; then strain the gravy that you drew from 
tho meat Into the pan, lot it boil gently (and keep skim¬ 
ming tho fat off, very clean, as it rises,) till it looks like 
thick gluo; you must take care that it does not burn. Put in 
pepper to your taste; then pour the mixture on flat earthen 
dishes a quarter of an inch thick; let it stand till the next 
day, and tlion cut it out into small cakes. Lay the cakes on 
dishes, and set them in tho sun to dry. When the cakes are 
dry, put them in a tin box, with writing paper between 
every cake, and keep them in a dry place. This is a very 
useful soup to bo kept in families, for, by pouring a pint of 
boiling water on one cake, (the cakes ought to be only a little 
larger than a quarter of a dollar,) with the addition of a 
small quantity of salt; it will make a good basin of broth. 
The longer it is kept the bettter. Bo careful to turn the 
cubes as they dry. This soup will answer better to be mado 
in frosty weather. 

Farina Soup. —Have ready some lard, boiling hot, pour 
into it a large cupful of farina, and let it become of a light 
j'ellow color. Previously, chop together—very fine—some 
parsley and a few potherbs, add these to the farina, and pour 
over it ono quart of water, and let it simmer slowly for about 
three-quarters of an hour: whilst simmering add some water 
to It occasionally, until it becomes as thin as you desire to 
have it Beat two eggs quite light and pour the soup upon 
them—by degrees—stirring it constantly. 

Common Peas Soup. —To one quart of split peas put four 
quarts of water, and a small piece of lean bacon; wash a 
head of celery, and cut it in with a turnip; boil all together 
till it is reduced to two quarts, then work it through a cul¬ 
lender—slice in another head of celery, cayenne pepper and 
salt to your taste. Boil tho soap well. Before serving it, 
place some pieces of toast on the bottom of your soup tureen^ 
and pour the broth over them. 

Okra Soup.—Taka quarter of a peck of okras, slice them 
round, and put them on the fire, with a slice of ham, and a 
gallon of water; boil the whole about five hours. Half an 
hour before serving the soup, add quarter of a peck of torn*, 
toes, skinned. 


riSB. 

Herring — Potted. —Clean your fish, cut off the heads and 
tails, and sprinklo salt over them to draw out the blood. 
Then wash them, and lay a layer of fish in an earthen pot. 
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with the backs downward; strew over them some whole all* < lemon peel—cat exceedingly fine—and a tablespoon fhl of 
spice, clores, wholo peppers, salt, a bay leaf or two, some s lemon pickle; put it over the fire and thicken K with floor 
slices of onion—also a red pepper, and alternate the layers \ and batter. When it boils pat in yoar veal, and just before 
of fish and spice till the pot is filled, pouring between the you dish it up add a spoonful of cream, 
layers a little sweet oil. Then mix vinegar and water, and [ 

flit the pot with it. Make a paste of floor and water to cover ^ iadx*dibbxs. 

the outride of the pot; over that tie a piece of muslin, and s Browning for Made-Dishes.— Take four ounces of very fine 
send it to a bake-house. Charge them not to burn it. $ white sugar, put it in a clean iron frying-pan, with one 
Shad — Baked. —Procure a fine, large shad clean it j; ounce of butter—set it over a clear fire, and mix it very well 
thoroughly, then fill It with the same sort of stuffing used s together all the time; when it begins to be frothy and the 
for fowles. Tie a string round it in order to keep it to- s sugar is dissolving, hold it higher over the fire, and have 
gather, put it into your bake-pan, and baste it with butter, ^ ready one pint of red wine. When the sugar and batter is 
pepper and salt. When well cooked, (it will require about s 0 f a deep brown, pour in a portion of the wlno, stir it well 
twenty minutes to bake,) untie the string, and serve it upon s together, add more wine, and keep stirring it constantly; 
a fish dish, with melted butter poured over it. $ then add half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, six cloves, four 

Lobster Sauce. —Boil half a pint of water—with a small > gmall onions, peeled, two or three blades of mace, three 
portion of mace and whole pepper in it—long enough to J spoonfuls of mushroom catchup, a little salt, and the rind 
take out the strong taste of the spice, then strain it off, melt j; of one | e mon. Boll the wlloIe mixture slowly for tea 
three-quarters of a pound of butter smooth in the water, cut s minutes—pour it into a dish, when cold scum it carefully, 
In a lobster in very small pieces; stew it all together gently jj nIM j bottle it for use. 

with anchovy, and serve it hot. * Beef Ohm.—Cut slices off a rump of beef about six inchot 

Pearch,or Trouts-Fried.— When you have scaled, cleaned $ | ong and half an inch thick, beat them well, and rub them 


and washed tho fish, dry them well, and lay them separately 
on a board before the fire; two minutes before you fry them 
dust them well with flour, and fry them in drippings or lard. 
Serve them up with melted butter and crisped parsley—or 
drawn butter. 

Herring — Fried. —Scale, wash, and dry your herrings 
Well; lay there separately on a board, and set them to the 
firs two or three minutes before you want to use them; 
dust the fish with flour, and when your lard is boiling hot. 
put In the fish, a few at a time, and fry them over a brisk 
fire. 

Lobster — Boded. —Put a lobster into a kettle of boiling 
Water, with some salt added to it. If it be a large one, it 
will require to be boiled half an hour. 

Lobster — Boasted. —Half boil your lobster, rub it over 
with butter, set it before the fire, baste it till the shell be- 
oomes dark brown; then servo it up with rich drawn butter. 

MKAT8. 

Turnkey — Boded. —After your turkey is properly prepared, 
cat off the legs, pot the ends of the thighs into the body, 
ekewer them down, and tie them with a string. Then gmte 
a very small loaf of bread, chop a number of oysters fine, 
odd a little lemon peel, shred finely, nutmeg, pepper, and 
■alt to your liking: mix all up into a light forcemeat with a 
quarter of a pound of batter, a spoonful or two of cream, 
and three eggs. Stuff the turkey with this forcemeat, sew 
It up, dredge it well with flour, put it into a kettle of cold 
water, cover it, and set it on the fire. When the scum 
begins to rise take it off, put on the cover again, let it boil 
very slowly for half an hour, then take tlie kettle off the 
Are, keep it close covered, and let the tnrkey remain about 
half an hour in the hot water. Serve it with oyster sauce, 
made as follows:—Wash the oystore in their own liquor, and 
when the liquor is settled pour It clean off into a saucepan, 
With a little white gravy, and a teaspoonful of ietnon pickle; 
thicken it with floor and a good lump of butter, boll it three 
or fonr minutes, add a spoonful of nice cream, and then put 
In yoar oysters. Keep shaking them over the fire till they 
become quite hot—but do not lot them boil. 

Tongue — Boded. —If your tongue be a dry one, steep it in 
water all night, and then boil it three hours. If you serve 
it hot, stick it with cloves, rub it over with the yolk of an 
egg, strew bread crumbe over it, baste It with botter, and 
set it before the fire till it becomes of a light brown color. 
When you dish it up, pour over it a little brown gravy, or 
red wine satice, mixed the same way os for venison. N. B.— 
If it be a pickled tongue, only wash it out of water. 

Veal — Hashed. —Cut your veal in thin, round slices, the 
six* of half a crown. Put into a saucepan some gravy, some 


over with tlie yolk of an egg, some pepper, salt, ground 
mace, some crumbs of bread, two ounces of marrow sliced 
fine, a handful of chopped parsley, and the rind of half a 
lemon, grated. 8trew them all over yoar steaks, roll them 
up, skewer them close, and set them before the fire to brown; 
then put them into a pan with a pint of gravy, a spoonfhl 
of catchup, tlie same of browniug, and a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice; thicken the mixture with a little butter rolled 
in floor. Lay round the dish hard boiled eggs, cut in half. 

Chickens — Boded. —When you have drawn your chickens, 
lay them in skimmed milk for two hours; then truss them, 
singe, and dust them well with flour, put them iu a pan with 
cold water, cover them close, set them over a slow fire, take 
off the scum, and let them boil slowly five or six minutes; 
then take them off the fire, but keep them close covered in 
the water for half an lionr. When about to dish them, set 
them over the fire to make them hot, drain them, and poor 
over them white sauce. 

Sauce for Boded Chickens. —Take two eggs and boll them 
hard, with the livers of the chickens. Chop them fine^ 
adding thyme, lemon peel, anchovies, salt, (a small qnnntity 
of each) and lemon jnlce, if yon prefer it. Mix all well to 
get her. Melt half a pound of butter, keeping it as thick as 
possible, and stir it in. 

DIST FOX INVALIDS. 

Food for Delicate Infants. —Take a pices of gelatin, (or 
American isinglass) about one inch square, dissolve it in 
half a gill of water over the fire—then odd a gill of milk. 
When it comes to a boil, stir in a good half teaspoonful of 
arrow-root. When taken off the fire stir in two tablespoon 
fuls of cream. This food is suitable for a child four or five 
mouths old. As the child becomes older, increase the 
strength of the food. 

Chocolate. —Scrape four ounces of chocolate, and pour one 
quart of boiling water upon it. Mill it well with a choco¬ 
late mill, and sweeten it to your liking; give it a boil and 
let it stand for some length of time. Then mill it again very 
well, boil it two minutes, and finally mill it till it will leave 
a froth upon tho top of your cups. 

Barley Gruel. —Take four ounces of pearl barley; boil it In 
two qnarts of water with a stick of cinnamon in it till It is 
reduced to one quart. Add to it a little more than one pint 
of red wine, and sugar to your liking. Two or three ounces 
of currants (well picked and washed clean) may be added. 

Chicken Broth. —Skin a small chicken.and split it in two; 
boil one half in three half pints of water, with a blade or 
two of mace, and a small crust of bread; boil it over a Mow 
fire till it is reduced one halt 
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pastry. $ Four Hour Pudding. —Ingredients: One pound of beef 

Pastry Cru#—German .—Stir the yolks of four eggs in % $ 8Uet > t « n one pound of sugar, one glass of brandy, one 
dish, adding half a pint of sweet milk, and salt in propor- * nutmeg, and a little cinnamon. Take a stale loaf; cut off 
tfou; mix in as much flour as will resist the stirring spoon; $ a11 tb ® cn “*> and rub “ flo °; mix witb 011 the other **► 
then place the dough on your rolling board, and knead it ij gredients and boil it four hours. For sanco, mix together 
antil the dough will spring up under the pressure of the \ butter, wine, nutmeg, and the juice of one lemon. 

Anger. It is then to be rolled out half of its size, and a $ Lemon Pudding .—Take one pound of flour well dried and 
pound of butter to be cut over half of the dough; the re- $ * ifted - one pound of fine sugar, the rind of a lemon, grated, 
maining half must then be folded orer the butter, be veil $ twelve eggs, the yolks beaten awhile by themselves, and the 
beaten and rolled out thin. Then fold the dough like a nap- \ whlt0 * b <* ten to a froth; then gently mix all together, put 
kin, and care must be taken that it does not wrinkle; it * ,fc int0 a P* n » and half an b °ur. 

must then be rolled out a second time as thin as at first, ' 

and again be beaten on the same side. £ jellies. 

Raspberry Fritters —Orate two Naples biscuits, or some $ Calf's-Feet Jelly—Made of Gelatine. —JVb.l.—To one quart 
sponge-cake, and pour over it a gill of boiling cream. When s of cold water take one ounce and a quarter of gelatine, and 
It is almost cold, beat the yolks of four eggs to a strong $ set it over the fire until dissolved. To this quantity take 
froth—beat the biscuits a little, and then beat both together s four lemons, juice and rinds, two sticks of cinnamon, three 
exceedingly well, and put to it two ounces of sugar, and as s gills of wine, four eggs, whites and shells, (whip the whites 
much raspberry Juice as will make it a nice pink color; drop ^ of the eggs to a stiff froth,) and fourteen ounces of sugar, 
the batter by the spoonful into a pan of boiling lard. When \ Mix all well together, and place it over the fire until it boils 
you dish up the fritters, stick bits of citron in some of them, £ up once; then pour it through a flannel bag, several times, 
and in others blanched almonds, cut lengthwise. \ if necessary, until it runs clear. Place the bag near the 

Cream for Pies. —Take two eggs and break them into a s fire, to prevent the liquid from congealing before running 
saucepan; mix in with the oggs two ounces of fine flour— s through it. 

then pour in three half pints of milk. You must stir it with $ Calf's-Feet Jelly .— No. 2.—Clean one sett of feet well, put 

a silver spoon. Then add two ounces of white sugar and s them in as much cold water as will cover them; boil them 
one ounce of butter; put the mixture on tho fire, and keep 5 until the meat falls from the bones, then strain them through 
stirring it until it begins to boil; thon take it off and let it \ a cullender; let the jelly stand until it becomes cold, skim 
oool, when it will be ready for use. s off tho fat, and put it on tho fire to melt. Add to it half a 

Green Apple Pie — Without Apples .—Break up Into small ^ pound of white sugar, one pint of wine, the whites of four 
pieces six soda biscuits, and pour over it two teacupfuls of eggs, beaten light, and the shells, and tho juico of two 
oold water. Orate in two wliolo lemons, adding three cup- s lemons. Let it boil, and skim it while boiling; then strain 
fuls of fine white sugar, and half a nutmeg. Beat the whole ^ it through a flannel bag until it becomes clear. Let it cool 
well together. Bake the pie in a quick oven without any £ in forms. 

upper crust. <; Calf's-Fcet Jdly. — No. 3.—Take two quarts of water to 

Raspberry Dumplings. —Make a puff paste and roll itont. J two setts of feet, boil it down to one quart, strain it; when 
Spread raspberry jam upon it and make it into dumplings. ' cold, skim off all the lat, and let it melt over a slow fire; 
Boil them an hour. Serve them with wine sauce, or sugar s then add half a pint of wine, the juice of a lemon, the peel 
and butter well mixed together. J of a lemon, and the whites of three eggs, to clarify it, also 

I sugar to your taste; let it all boil together for a few minutes, 
■puDDixos. jj then strain it through a flannel bag. Be careful not to proas 

Farmers Apple Pudding.—Vote and core aome tender s the ba &. or your jelly will not be clear, 
apples, stew them in a little water, add a good aized piece \ Calf's-Feet Jelly—Made of American Isinglass.—No. 4.— 

of butter, and sweeten to your taste, (after the apple is ? Procure two ounces of isinglass, soak it in cold water for 
stewed.) When it is cold beat four eggs and stir in. Grate | balf an hour » tben tako out and P° nr on lwo Quarts of 
nutmeg over the top, and eat it with cream. Or, butter a \ filing water. When it is cold, add to it the whites of four 
podding dish, strew it very thickly with bread crumbs, then $ wel1 h^ten, one pound of sugar, the juice and rind of 
add the mixture, and strew bread plentifully over the top. v thrp0 lemons, and one pint of wine. Mix all well together, 
Set it in a tolerably hot oven, and when baked sift sugar $ boil 11 three minutes, strain it through a flannel bag, and 
over it. \ it to cool. 

Gooseberry Pudding .—Scald half a plot of green goose- s 
berries in water till they are soft, then put them into a sieve n CEE AMS, CUSTARDS, AC. 

to drain. When cold, work them through an hair sieve with $ Oat-Meal Flummery.—Take a pint of bruised groats, and 
the back of a clean wooden spoon; add to them half a pound s put three pints of water to them, early in the morning, and 
of sugar, and the same of butter, with four ounces of Naples { let it stand till noon; then add the same quantity of water 
biscuits; beat six eggs very well, then mix all together! and < as before, stir it well, and let it stand till four o’clock: then 
beat them a quarter of an hour. Pour it into an earthen s run it through a sievo; boil it; keep stirring it all the whilo* 
dish, without paste: half an hour will bake it. $ and put in a spoonful of water now and then as it boila 

Orange Pudding .—Boil the rind of an orange very soft, $ When it begins to thicken, drop a little on a plate; when it 
and heat In a marble mortar with the Juice of the orange; s leaves the plate it is complete. Put it in glasses, and when 
pvt to it two Naples biscuits grated very fine, half a pound ^ oold turn It out. 

of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, and the yolks of six $ Chocolate Cream. —Ingredients: One quart of milk, four 
Aggs; mix all well together. Put puff paste round your pie s eggs, and three tablespoon fuls of grated chocolate. Boil the 
dish, poor io the mixture, and bake it for about half an $ chocolate first in a little water, then add the milk and sogor 
tatH*. s to your liking; also flavor it with Vanilla, or whatever yon 

Indian Pudding .—Sweeten one pint of milk to your liking, most prefer. Add tho eggs as for boiled custard; stir it till 
odd to it two tablespoonfuls of molasses, a small piece of ^ it thickens, and tlien pour it into cups, 
batter, (about the six* of a walnut) three-quarters of a tee- ^ Sago Cream .—Tako a dessert spoonful of sago, and boll It 
spoonful of mlmratus, a small portion of salt, three eggs, and % in one pint of water to a jelly. Add a tencupful of cream, 
raisin*, or currants. Mix with the ingredients one quart of $ let it boil again; beat up an egg very light, and pour the 
good Indian meal. Boil it in a bog about on hour and a balf. ' boiling sago on it. Add sugar and nntmeg to your taste. 
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Tea Cream .—To half a pint of milk put a quarter of an ; 
ounce of Ane Ilyson tea; boil them together, strain the I 
leaves out, and add to the milk half a pint of cream, and , 
two spoonfuls of runnet. Place it in the dish you intend to ; 
send it to table in, cover it with a tin plate, and set it over > 
some hot cmbors until it thickens. Serve it garnished with } 
sweetmeats. 

Rice Flummery .—Ilavo ready one pint of milk sweetened 
to your taste, and four spoonfuls of ground rice, mixed with ; 
milk about as thick as good cream. Stir the rice into tho ' 
pint of milk while it is boiling; let ft boil till it becomes ' 
thick. You may odd rose-water or spice, as you may prefer. ; 
Put the flummery into cups, and let it stand until it becomes } 
cold. | 

Sf>anish Cream .—Boil one ounce of gelatin in one pint of } 
new milk until dissolved; add four eggs, well beaten, and ' 
half pound of sugar. Stir it, over the fire, until tho eggs ' 
thicken; take it off tho Are, add a full wineglass of peach ' 
water, and when cool pour it into moulds. Servo it with } 
cream. ! 


Crumpets. —Ingredients: Two pounds of sifted flour, four 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of brewers yeast, and a pint of 
milk. Mix a teaspoouful of salt with the flour, in a pan. 
and set the pan before the fire. Then warm the milk, and 
stir into the flour so as to make a stiff dough. Beat the eggs 
very light, and stir them into tho yeast, and beat all well 
together; if it is too stiff add a little more warm milk, cover 
the pan, and set the dough to rise near the fire. When 
quite light bake your crumpets. Have your baking iron 
hot grease it, and put on it a ladleful of tho dough. Let it 
bake slowly, and when done on one side turn It on tho other. 
Cut the cakes crosswise, butter them, and send them to table 
hot. 

Cream of Tartar Cake .—Mix dry, and rub well together 
two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, with one quart of flour; 
then dissolve three-quarters of a teaspoonful of super car¬ 
bonate of soda in a sufficient quantity of sweet milk—about 
half a pint—adding as much salt as yon may deem proper. 
Mix all the ingredients well together and work it hard. The 
dough must not be too stiff; it must be formed into cakes 
and baked immediately. If you have a sufficient quantity 
of milk with which to mix the compound, it will require 
little or no shortening. If water is used Instead of milk, 
shortening will be required. If yon have sweet, white lard, 
it will answer instead of butter; or else take part butter and 
part lard. 

Cakes .—Always have your materials quite ready before 
you begin to make your cake. Beat your eggs well, and do 
not leave them till you have finished your cake, else they 
will go back again, and Ihe cake will not be light. Wine, 
nose-water, and brandy must be put in cakes before tho eggs. 
When you use butter, be sure to beat it to a fine cream 
before you add your sugar. Bake all kinds of cake In a good 
oven, according to the size of your cake, and follow tho 
directions of your receipt. Note.—An accomplished house¬ 
keeper says, that, as a general rule, it is best. In making 
cake, to stir in the flour lightly after all the other Ingre¬ 
dients are well mixed. 

Buns. —Ingredients: One and a half pounds of flour, (a 
quarter of a pound must be left out to sift In last,) half a 
pound of butter, (cut up flne) four eggs, (beat to a light 
froth) four teacupftils of milk, half a wineglassful of brandy, 
half a wineglassful of wine, half a wineglassful of rose-water, 
and one wineghissful of yeast. Stir all together with a knife, 
and add half a pound of sugar, stirring in also the reserved 
quarter of a pound of flour. When the lumps are all beaten 
flne, set the cakes to rise in the pans they are to be baked 
In. If you prefer it, you may strew a few currants over the 
cakes. 


Coffee Cakes .—Into one pint of sweet milk put quarter of 
a pound of good butter, and four ounces of sugar; stir it ovet 
the fire When it boils, stir half a pound of flour into it, 
and work it with a spoon nntil it becomes smooth; then let 
it get cold, and when cold stir six eggs into it, one after an¬ 
other. Butter some tins, and drop the batter on them any 
size you please. Beat the whites of three eggs, and wash 
the cakes with it, strewing loaf sugar over them. Bake 
them in a moderately heated oven. 

Station—A Famous German Cake. —Ingredients: Four 
pounds of flour, ono and three-quarter pounds of butter, ono 
pound and a half of sifted loaf sugar, half pound of sweet, 
and quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, six ounces of 
citron, four eggs, well beaten, one pound of raisins, one 
pound of currants, ono quart of milk, warmed; rose-water 
and spices to. your liking. To be set to rise with good yeast; 
tho butter and other ingredients to be worked in afterward. 

Butch Cake .—Ingredients for four loaves: Two and a half 
pounds of flour, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one piut 
of milk, six ounces of butter, (the milk and butter must tie 
warmed together,) one tablespoonful of yeast, four eggs, one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, ono wineglassful of brandy, half 
a pound each of currants and raisins. Work all together 
into a good dough, and bako in earthen pans. To be eaten 
cold with coffee. 

Chaekncls .—To a pint of rich milk put about two ounces 
of butter and a good spoonful of yeast. Make it just warm, 
and mix into it as much fltio flour as will make it a light 
dough; roll it out very thin, ami cut it Into long pieces two 
inches broad. Prick them well, and bake them in a slow 
oven upon tin plates. 


OUR GARDEN FOR APRIL. 

Out-off Doors Work .—All the varieties of annual flower 
seeds that are capable of bearing in the open air, and bloom¬ 
ing well in our climate, may be sown in this month. In the 
early part of April, annual and ten-weeks stock, winged, 
sweet and Tangier peas, lupins, larkspurs, heart'e-eane. cy¬ 
press, candytuft, china-asters, Ac M Ac. About tho middle, 
sweet alvson, love-lies-bleeding, prince’s feathers, mignio- 
nette, amamnthus, cock’s-comb, cape marigold, clu'na holly¬ 
hock, and china pinks, marvel of Pern, Ac., Ac„ may be 
sown. All the preceding sorts may be sown in small patches 
in the borders, but they should bo so interspersed as to form 
a pleasing variety and long succession of bloom. If tho 
weather is dry, tho beds should be frequently watered, both 
before and after the plants appear, and when they have been 
up a few weeks, the larger ones should be thinned where 
they have grown too thick; and should it be desirable, you 
may transplant into another place the finer kinds of those 
you have pulled up. 

Biennal and Perennial fibrous-rooted flowers of various 
sorts may be sown with good success this month. The seeds 
may be sown in borders, or in beds of rich earth, three or 
four feet wide, and covered evenly with fine, light earth. 
The largest seeds should not b© more than from half to 
three-quarters of an Inch deep, and tho smallest from an 
eighth to a quarter of an Inch. In sowing these or any 
other kinds of seeds, you must make shallow drills, propor¬ 
tioning the depth to the size of the seeds, and after tho needs 
are in, draw the earth lightly over them, always remember¬ 
ing that it is better to cover too light than too deep; for if 
covered light, they will come up when moist weather ensues, 
but if covered too deeply, you will probably never see them. 
If the weather should be dry. it will be n<M*Pssnry to water 
the hods lightly, frequently, both t>ef'*re and after the plants 
appear: and rememlier to keep them free from weeds. Some 
of tho more delicate kinds of plants, when up, may not be 
able to bear tho heat of the mid-day sun at first. These 
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e'.i uld bo shaded and protected from its influence till they 
are stronger and more able to withstand its force. 

IFeods'of everjr kind should be carefully eradicated this 
month, when they” will mnko rapid progress. Much of tho 
success and beauty of your garden depends upon koeping 
yonr beds and borders clean of them. 

Plant* in the Souse will begin to shoot freely, in this 
month, it is therefore necessary to give them as much air as 
la possible, consistent with their safety. The windows should 
be opened every morning if the day is moderately warm, and 
left ao till the cold of the afternoon begins to increase. Too 
much confinement at this season, especially toward the latter 
•nd of the month, will do great injury to nearly nil plants, 
but especially to tho early shooting kinds; for if kept weakly 
In the house, they would not bo in good condition to re¬ 
move into the open air In the next month. Water must be 
given frequently, but only a little at a time in this month, 
but especially to oleanders, myrtles, lemons, oranges, jessa¬ 
mines, arbutu*. laurlstinus, and most of the woody kinds. 
Let all the plants be looked over often to see where water 
is wanted, and let such as at all need it be supplied, as it is 
now an indi*p<-nsible article. But moderation and discretion 
must be ol»scrved in giving it. especially while the plants are 
in the house, and to the succulent kinds. The latter, such 
as afoea, cactuses, euphobias. Ac., Ac., being naturally moist, 
do not require much water, and to such plants it should only 
be given when the earth in the pot* seems very day, as too 
moeh water would rot them. Such plants as require shift¬ 
ing into larger pot*. should be moved on a mild, warm day. 
The ball of earth about their roots should be taken entire 
out of the pot*, and then the decayed or matted roots out¬ 
side of the ball must be cut away Having some good, new 
snrth ready, put some in each new pot or tub, (having pre¬ 
viously put a pi«*co of broken flower-pot, oyster shell, or such 
like, over the hole in tho bottom of the pot.) then set each 
plant in the pot with it* ball of earth, then fill up the pot 
with tho fresh earth, »o that the now compost may cover the 
crown of tho roots an inch deeper than before. The plants 
should th»ri bo immediately watered. Such plants as do not 
require -hitting. should also be refreshed with new earth. 
All devaved leave*, weeds, mould, Ac., should bo kept from 
tho le*v#U and roots. Watering over the top of the leaves 
will both refresh the flowers and help to keep them clean. 


Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie. furnished full and com¬ 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction.) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 

Purchasers to tho amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of fire 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON A 00., 

Dealers in Artists’ Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. 


AUT kkcreations. 

Fo* GF.rcuN P.MSTfffl-—J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston, pub¬ 
lish tho following fine and desirable engravings, which they 
•end by mail, poft jxxUl, on reed- ^ 

splendid thing, by Darl.y. 

Ilmwatha’a W oomg. 

The Firm Yard. 

and Inf«r»cy. 

Th~ Happy Family* 

Jean D’Arc. 

!>-. Orpin-linen, ' 

Thf- ,i<»wxharp Lesson, 

Tb® Little Itird. 

Evangeline. (Uingfcllow.) 

Madonna l>dln ^nla. (new) 

Th*-*e are int-mloG for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
fMve full and ^purate rules how to paint each object, mix 

. , ronlinuo to publish new and desirablo 

erven color. .... 

. . - ii„p of which they send notice to customers, 

things in this nn*-, «•»» . „ , „ . . 

Seminaries peal‘*r ( » and Teachers furnished with the 
above and aU Artist*’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the boat KngU«*» Oil Colors in tabes, varnish, oils, 
bnuhes. nnd the other needful materials for Grecian and 
. painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pic3 for at thirteen cents each. 

Direction# to our now style Antique Painting, Grecian 


:e of Plate. 

Price. 

14 by 17 

$1.60 

14 bv 18 

1,50 

13 bv 19 

1.60 

1«*. b v 22 

2.00 

13 b'v 17 

1.25 

12 bv 16 

1.00 

9 by 11 

1,00 

8 bv 11 

60 

9 by 11 

00 

16 b 'v 22 

1.00 

16 b v 22 

1.00 

16 b 'v 22 

1,00 


TABLE RECEIPTS. 

A Plum Pudding .—In making a plum pudding, it it 
best to use grated bread, instead of tlonr, as tho pudding will 
then be much lighter. Grate, into an earthen bowl or pan, 
a half of a large loaf baked the day previously. Add to It 
tho following ingredients:—One pound of Sultana or Ta- 
lentia raisins, chopped. If Valeutia raisins bo used they 
must first be stoned. One pound of currants, carefully 
cleaned, and well dried. One pound of snot, chopped fine. 
One ounce of candied orange peel, and half an ounce of can¬ 
died lemon peel, cut into small chips. A largo teasponful 
of mixed spico. Of good moist sugar, two or three tablc- 
Bpoonfuls, according to taste. Stir tho whole well together, 
ftud then add to it twelve eggs beaten up, a wineglassful of 
brandy, and as much milk us will make it of a proper con¬ 
sistence. If, after the eggs aro beaten, some of the milk and 
the brandy are put in and beaten up with them, the wholo 
will mix better through the pudding. Tie the bag so as to 
leave good room for swelling. Be careful to scald tho bag 
well, just previously to using it, and flour it before tho pud¬ 
ding is put in. Let it boil nino or ten hours at least. 

Haricot 3Tutton .—Take off some of the fat, and cut the 
middle or best end of the neck into rather thin steaks; flour, 
and fry them in their own fat of a fine light brown, b^t not 
enough for eating. Then put them into a di-U while yon 
fry the carrots, turnips, and onions—the carrots and turnips 
in dice, tho onions sliced; but they must only be wanned, 
not browned, or yon need not fry them. Then lay the 
steeks at the bottom of %stewpan, tho vegetables over them, 
and pour as much boiling water as will just cover them. 
Give one boil, skin well, and then set the pan on the side of 
the fire to bimmer gently till the meat is tender. In three 
or four hours, skin them, and add pepper, salt, and a spoon¬ 
ful of ketchup. 

Homan Punch .—To make one gallon, take one pint and a 
half of the best brandy, one pint and a half of tho best ram, 
three gills of good Madeira or sherry, one pound of loaf 
sugar, and six lemons; rub four of tho lemons on the sugar, 
and then mix as yon would for punch, with two and a half 
quarts of water; freeze it as ice-cream is frozen. 

Quince Cordial .—Pare and core your quinces; then grate 
them. Boil thorn, and also the cores and parings. To two 
quarts of juice add one pound of sugar, one pint of brandy, 
and such spicee as you prefer. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Keep Sill; and Velvet .—Silk articles should not be kept 
in white paper, as the chloride of lime used in bleaching tho 
paper will probably impair the color of the ^ilk. Brown or 
blue paper is better, and the yellowish, smooth Tndia paj>er 
is best of all. Silks intended for dress should not bo kept 
long in the house before they are made up. as lying in the 
folds will have a tendency to impair its durability, by caus¬ 
ing it to cut or split, particularly if the silk has been thick¬ 
ened by gum. Thread lace veils aro very »*n*ily cut. Dresses 
of velvet should not be Inid bv with any \v< iuht on them, for 
if the nap of thin velvet is laid down it is not possible to 
raise it up again, nard silk should never he wiinkled. be¬ 
cause the thread la easily broken in the crea.-e, and it never 
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RECEIPTS. — FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


can be rectified. The way to take the wrinkles ont of silk 
scurf* and handkerchief* i* to moisten the surface evenly 
with a spoon and some wheat glue, and then piu the silk 
with some toilet pin* around the shelves or on a mattress or 
(bather bed. taking pains to draw out the silk as soon as 
possible. When dry, the wrinkles will have disappeared. 
It is a nice job to dress light-colored silk, and few should try 
It. Some silk articles should be moistened with weak glue 
or gum water, and the wrinkles ironed out with a hot flat- 
tron on the wroug side. 

To Make Alum Baskets. —Success in making these kiud of 
baskets depends somewhat upon chance; for the crystals will 
sometimes form irregularly, even when the utmost care has 
been taken. Dissolvo alum in a little more than twice ns 
much water as will bo necessary for the depth of the basket 
(handle and all.) Put in ns much alnm as the water will 
dissolve; when it will take no more, it is then called a satu¬ 
rated solution of alum. In this state, it should be poured 
Into a saucepan or earthen jar, (by no means put it in an iron 
vessel,) and slowly boiled until it is nenrly half evaporated. 
The basket should then be suspended from a little stick laid 
across the top of the jar, in such a manner that both basket 
and handle will be covered with the solution. It must be 
set away in a cool placo where not the slightest motion will 
disturb the formation of the crystals. The frame may bo 
made in any shnpo you please; it is usually made of small 
wire woven in nnd out like basket ; many prefer a common 
Willow basket; but whether it be wire or willow, a rough 
surface should be produced by binding every part with 
thread or worsted. Pl ight yellow crystals may be produced 
by boiling gamboge, saffron, or turmeric in the solution; 
and purple ones bv a similar us© of logwood. 

To Fasten on the Handles of Knives and Forks. —The 
handles of knives and forks that have come off by being put 
In hot water, may 1»o fastened in the following manner:— 
Procdke sonic powdered resin, and mix with it a small quan¬ 
tity of chalk, whiting, or quick lime, let the handles be 
about half filled with this mixture, heat tho ends of tho 
knives or forks, and force them in, when cold they will bo 
found to be necmely fastened. N. B.—Knives and forks that 
are not fastened to the handles b^ rivets, should never be 
put into h 't water. Or —Tako a small portion of a quill 
pen. and put into the handles of the knife, warm the blade, 
and when it is hot put it into the quill in the handle, and 
press it m very firmly. Or —Brick-dust stirred into melted 
resin makes a eomi>oBition that will fix knives and forks in 
their handles. The tang should be thrust in warm. Or — 
Ifix a little chopped hair or tow, with powdered resin and 
fill with it, the hole in the handle of the knife, then heat 
the spike of the blade, (i. c. the part which fits into the 
handle,) and rnm it dow n into its place, the heated steel will 
melt the resin, which will then keep the blade of tho knife 
or fork in its place. N. B. —Tho chopped hair (or tow) must 
not bo-omitted. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Ft a. i.— Walking Da ess op Lavender colored Silk! —The 
skirt Is trimmed with one deep flounce pinked at the edge. 
Body high nnd plain. Mantle of the same silk with two 
pinked ruffles. Bouuct of Leghorn, trimmed with black 
lace and salmon-colored flowers and ribbon. 

Fio. n.— Carriage Dress op Figured Silk, witii two 
Skirts. —Tho body is made half high, and trimmed with a 
Mil of the same material as the drea*. A scarf nmntilla of 
the same silk, trimmed to correspond with the dress. Bon¬ 
net of white chip, trimmed with lnce and flowers. 

Fio. in.— Mantilla op Black Silk of a Circular Shape, 
made very deep, and trimmed with black lace. 

Fin. iv.— Riding-Habit op Black Cloth.—T he basque is 
very doep and trimmed with rich braid. Sleeves rather 


l close to the arm with a turned-up cuff. Round lelt hat, with 
a long plume. 

$ Fio. v.— Neapolitan Coiffure, made of red velvet, with 
£ long ends falling on the neck, and trimmed all round with 
s a snow border of blonde. In front, there are on one side 
s some pretty bows, and on the other a tnft of white mam* 
^ bou-featliers. 

s General Remarks. —We give, this month, all the newest 
^ varieties of sleeves, bonnets, head-dreeaes, Ac. Double skirts 
^ with two flounces, and single skirts trimmed at the bottom 
a with velvet or ribbon, are all worn. As yet there is no re- 
duction in the width or length of skirts, and some even pro* 
•; posing the introduction of trains for house dresses, and more 

> particularly for evening wear. In order to make tho fnU 
s skirts set well about the waist, they are put on in larg% 
s hollow plaits known as box plaits. Some skirts have a 
$ breadth on each side, gored. This throws the fullness some- 
s what behind and makes the skirt hang better. High oor* 
^ sages will certainly retain their vogue in morning dress, bat 
S those of a three-quarter, or even half high, will bo mom 
s adopted in half dress. Singlo skirts will be tbe ouly ones 
I; adopted in morning dress; waist-bands and buckles will re* 
s main in favor. For silk dresses, a point before and behind 
s is very elegant. 

J All Sleeves for neglige are now modo close at the wrists; 
/ and all those intended for evening costnme are loose and 
\ very wide at tho ends, affording ample space for the full 
i flow of the under-sleeves of rich lace. For ball-dresses, short 
' sleeves are, of course, indispensable. 

s Wreaths and Chatelaines of flowers for looping up tbs 
? tulle skirts, are being made exquisitely beautiful, and osst 
^ consequently, in great favor. 

It is in contemplation to introduce the train for dinner 
\ and stately evening parties: the materials for this style will, 
) of course, bo very rich; tnotre antiques , splendid satins, both 
; plain and figured, aud for matronly ladies, rich velvet; they 
will, in some instances^ be looped up at the sides, by pearls, 
) or gold cord and tassels, showing the jupt of silk or satin 
■> worn underneath. 

n Head-Dresses are of every variety. We describe some of 
' the meet elegant. Fancy coiffures are coining much into 
$ favor in demi toilette. , and are likely to be fashionable in din- 
s ner and evening dross: some are composed of white grena* 
v dine gauze, arranged in puffs, by nnrrow colored velvet; it 
' forms a couple of rows on tho head, and can be arranged in 
s a moment; others are composed of tufts of colored velvet, 
s mingled with steel beads: these head-dresses have a splendid 
$ effect in a well lighted room. 

s Torsades and Plats op Velvet in every variety of color, 

> with banches of gold or silver wheat-ears, make very beat»- 
$ tlful diadems for young and pretty heads. 

n The Roman Wreath is composed of scarlet fnchsfn It 
s encircles the head, and In front tbe flowers are mounted in 
$ the form of a diadem—that is to say, rising slightly to a 
s point above the forehead. 

n A circular wreath of camellaj, shaded pink nnd white. 

> Ou one side, sprays of grass and foliage fastened by a bow 

> of crimson velvet. This head-dress is tasteful and elegant 
s without being common-place. 

^ An exquisite wreath of white aqnatic flowers. Tbe wreath 
s is Intersected by a sort of bandeau of garnet-colored velvet. 
^ Pendent sprays of foliage and buds, ns if esenpiug from the 
) wreath, flow loosely over the buck of the neck. 

) Head-Dress of dark blue velvet, bespangled with gold 
^ stars; on the right side, a tnft of roses, in two shades ot 
$ pink; on the left, bows of blue velvet, fixed by pins, headed 
s by gold stars, and the ends of the bows are finished by gold 
s aiguilettes. This head-dress is the production of one of th« 
^ principal Parisian milliners, who has given it the appropriate 

> name of the Gnffure Stella; it is at once showy aud elegaat 
' and has obtained much favor in Paris. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR PETTICOAT. 



FRONT OF CHEMISE YOKE. 
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VOL. XXXV. PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1859. No. 6. 

ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 

BY A. H. ANDREWS. 

The question is often asked, “Are the numer- < we shall first see each other. You will recognize 


ous matrimonial advertisements which appear so s 
frequently in the city papers ever answered?” j 
Having in my possession the written experience !: 
of a mischievous young girl who did reply, I ^ 
furnish an answer to the above question. After J 
reading this narrative, all single men will agree \ 
with me in the opinion, that we bachelors had s 
better never resort to this method of getting a ^ 
wife, lest some cruel girl should serve us in the s 
same way. 5 

A few months since there appeared in the ^ 
Daily Tribune this advertisement. $ 

“A gentleman of handsome fortune wishes to | 
form an alliance with a lady of genteel personal J 
appearance, about twenty-five years of age. A \ 
good disposition indispensable; property of no ? 
sort of consideration. Address Johnson, Union \ 
Square post-office, N. Y.” | 

I read this, and resolving to have some sport $ 
out of it, addressed a note to Johnson, saying, l 
that though I was not quite twenty-five, I was so \ 
near it that I would enter the list as a claimant i| 
for the prize. After describing my personal ap- ^ 
pearancc as genteel, if not quite stylish, I closed s 
by saying that my disposition was good, and if J; 
poverty was any inducement, there would be no s 
trouble on that account. I added, address Marie, j 
No. 1440, New York post-office. ^ 

The next day the following note was received ^ 
in reply: \ 

* Dear Marie —I was delighted with your 
charming note. Your description of yourself ^ 
is most satisfactory; I have no doubt but thati; 
we were made for oue another, and this is the ^ 
way Providence sees fit to bring us together. I $ 
leave it with you to appoint the place of meeting. ^ 
Yours ever, Johnson, s 

This was my reply: $ 

Dear Johnson —I am as happy as yourself, * 
and as anxious for a meeting. I therefore pro-£ 
pose the Dusseldorff Gallery as the spot where i 
. Vol. XXXV.—21 


me by my dress of deep mourning, with veil 
partly drawn from my face. I will be gazing 
at some work of art, and holding in my hand a 
pocket-handkerchief bordered with black 

Your loving Marie. 

I received this reply: 

Beloved Marie —The Dusseldorff Gallery is 
just the place for kindred souls to recognize one 
another. I appoint two o’clock, of Saturday 
afternoon, for this happy event. You will know 
Johnson, and your future husband, when a per¬ 
son forty years of age, with blue coat, brass 
buttons, and buff vest, height six feet, seats 
himself by your side. Johnson. 

On the following Saturday, I dressed myself 
in colors, and was at the Dusseldorff Gallery at 
precisely two o'clock, to witness any scenes 
which might occur; to see if the person in blue 
and buff appeared, or if, like his correspondent 
Marie, he was only a myth. 

Strange as it may seem, a gentlemanly-looking 
person answering the description in every parti¬ 
cular, soon walked in. After looking about ear¬ 
nestly at all the company there assembled, he 
seemed convinced that his lady had not arrived, 
as there was no one there dressed in mourning; 
so he walked from one painting to another, try¬ 
ing to beguile the time. Whenever the door 
opened, or closed, his restless eye turned, hoping 
to meet the expected fair one. Still she came 
not. The poor man finally took a catalogue, and 
after looking through it, walked up before a 
painting of the Madonna, gazed awhile, and 
then resumed his chair and his reading. After 
being occupied in this way five minutes, he drew 
out his watch, looked at the opening door, and 
then again at the time-piece. This was deci¬ 
dedly tantalizing. “Why did not Marie keep 
her appointment, she had promised to be punc¬ 
tual?” 

I had eryoyed this sport exceedingly, but now 

887 
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MIDWAY. 


I began to be almost sorry for the poor man. ^ 
Then it occurred to me that there was no need s 
of wasting sympathy on one who would thus 5 
manage to get a wife, or amuse himself with a i 
silly woman without an idea of marrying. Just n 
at this moment, while looking at him with one > 
eye, and a “Winter Scene” by some old Dutch \ 
artist with the other, I noticed him gazing ear- j 
nestly toward the entrance. I turned my face in j 
that direction and discovered that three ladies J 
had entered, and one of them in deep mourning, 5 
1 They began to look about, and finally stopped ; 
before a painting of the Last Judgment. The \ 
lady in black had a face really angelic, and her J 
every movement was easy and graceful, although j 
she was very tall. Johnson was evidently en- \ 
chanted, for he did not take his eyes off of her ] 
face. How much must he have congratulated j 
himself on having found such a jewel! She and ; 
her friends now took seats. Imagine my sur- j 
prise, when, leaving her veil partly drawn from j 
her face, I saw in her hand a pocket-handker- | 
chief bordered with black. My correspondent J 
saw this too, rose, walked np to the ladies, and \ 
seated himself next to the fair one. The lady j 
gave him a chilling glance and turned her face. 
Attributing this to timidity, he offered her his 
catalogue, which she coolly declined, but blushed 
so deeply that he did not seem at all discomfited. 
In an instant the three ladies rose and went to 
another part of the room. I then changed my 
position, and soon the gentleman was stirring 


also. It was not long before he was at the side 
of the one in black, offering the use of a mag¬ 
nifying glass. The lady, evidently much an¬ 
noyed, walked to another painting. Her admirer 
followed, apparently annoyed at the difficulty he 
was having in getting acquainted with the sup¬ 
posed Marie; who, he doubtless thought, was 
coquetting with him. At last the lady grew 
alarmed. She was pale as death. Her com¬ 
panions were also disturbed, and after a whis¬ 
pered consultation, they moved toward the door. 
The countenance of my hero darkened. What 
did this mean? Evidently he was not to be 
cheated out of his prize: so he followed, and 
stepping up to the supposed Marie, offered his 
arm. This was too much to be endured, and 
the three, hurrying away, reached the door, and 
were out of sight. The gentleman followed, and 
I was left t</my own reflections. 

The excitement had been intense, and I was 
determined to see the end of it, so I immediately 
left the gallery, walking with great rapidity 
until I reached the street, where I caught sight 
of Johnson trying to stop a stage, which these 
ladies had evidently just entered. 

How he succeeded I cannot say, for at that 
instant bo many objects came between us, that 
he was lost in the crowd, and I sought in vain 
for the stage with its fair occupants. 

This was the termination of my exciting ad¬ 
venture, and the lost of my answering advertise¬ 
ments matrimonial. 


MIDWAY. 


BT CLARA MORETON. 


Midway upon Life’s sea, my barque speeds on. 

Bathed with the noontide’s gold, the cradled crests 
I turn to glance upon, lie still as babes 
Upon their mother’s breast. Ah, once it was 
Not thus! I know a time when storms did rage, 

And thick clouds swept athwart the sky, until 

The waves that bore me on were robbed of their 

Rich gold, and tossed themselves in midnight blackness, 

Some treasure from my hold I lost, e’er those 

Rough waves grew calm. Some garnered hopes, some faith, 

Some trust went down; and for my loss, my soul 

Sent up a cry which might havo pierced the Heavens, 

Bo sharp its ogdny. But now, the sea 
Doth hold no trace of all that wild turmoil. 

I stand and gate upon its vast expanse, 

And strive to keep in view the far-off shore, 

Which from my sight recedeth hour by hour—- 
Tbo shore whereon I played, or e’er my sails 
Wero set; gathering for pastime pebble stones, 

Which Midas touched, have turned since then to gold. 

What of the laud beyond? A dim grey haze 


Rolls thick between, which, when the storms come on. 
Lifts for a space, quick drive'll before the wind, 
Revealing glimpses of a glorious haven. 


I fear not tempests, nor the blasts of cold 

That sweep from frozen zones: these havo no power. 

But wheu I slowly drift through odorous grove* 

Of spice, soft shadows wooing me to stay, 

’Tis then I fear. For if I quit my helm 
For dalliance in these bowers, against a rock 
It straight may strike, and leave a seeming wreck; 
Which if I trust, may founder on the deep; 

Or if at most, it bear mo into port. 

How should I blush to render my account 
To Him who trusted to my hands the barque 
He fashioned with such care, for purpose wise 
And kind! Oh, Father I grant through storm and calm. 
O’er threatening waves or through the spicy grove*, 

I still may near those shores, where evermore 
The angels stand to lead us up to Thee! 
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LOVE —OLD 8TYLE AND NEW. 


BT MBHITABLE HOLT OKI. 

“A pleasant smell this sweet briar has. s able now, made room on the sofa beside her, as 
Look what a long spray! I have picked the s a handsome youth entered the room, 
thorns off—made a garland—if anyone would jj “What’s the matter? Are you lonely, mother? 
wear it for ray sake!” \ Where are the girls? Talk with you myself? 

“Would any one refuse it?” \ Oh! oertainly, certainly, should be glad to enjoy 

“Then you don’t. Oh! Kitty, I would keep $ it; but so hurried—engagements. Won’t this 
you always crowned with the freshness of ^ evening do? Stay, I’m engaged this evening.” 
May!” s “Dear boy, I do not wish to be importunate, 

They were walking in a shaded country road. $ to abridge your pleasures; but your old mother 
He turned her face to the moonlight, gently, as \ has an engagement, Ambrose, when the impera- 
if to admire the wreath; their eyes met—young j> Live summons shall come!” 

•yes, full of love. In adjusting his work he $ “I declare, for once I’ve caught you in the 
broke one blossom that touched her cheek; the ^ dolefuls! Why, bless your heart, you’re the 
cheek was warm with blushes. The blossom { youngest in the house! You are not pining for 
was placed in his coffin long years afterward. $ the old judge? Be candid now—wasn’t he, with 
And so they were betrothed. > his moralities and rheumatisms, rather fussy be- 

“How can you like me so much, Joseph? only ^ fore the end?” 
a country girl, and you all ambition and genius!” ^ “If I were sure his sons would reach an old 
“Because you are sweet as these wild roses, \ age as full of honors and virtues!” 
dear! But that is not all—because you are a ' “Kind fate will transfigure us after we die, at 
good, sensible girl; and have learned to make \ least to the eyes of our friends!” 
butter, and sweep the kitchen, and sew, and \ “You talk too flippantly, my son. It pains 
assist the poor; because you are healthy in body \ me sometimes—I fear you will never be in ear- 
and mind, and heart: this, to be frank, is why I * nest. Oh! for a strong, gifted young man like 
have chosen you for the dearest of all my bless* \ you, to go down to the grave a mere butterfly, 
ings.” | careless, useless, helpless!” 

So they were betrothed. j “That I shall never do. I can be in earnest, 

Forty years thereafter Judge Joseph Willard > mother—am at this moment on one point. I am 
died—if it were not translation—passed, by a jin love.” 

sodden stroke of paralysis, from his happy home < She took his face in both her hands, as when 
to a happy heaven. \ he was a little child at her knee lisping.his 

Yes, there were sons and daughters left, old ^prayers; she looked into eyes that, alas! were 
enough for the giving and taking of sweet-briar < no more the sweet eyes of childhood. “What 
crowns; and there was a widow left—on her ^ kind of love, Ambrose? Tell me—tell your 
brow the white garland which time remorselessly \ mother.” 

twines for us all; but in her heart it was May. s “Oh! most fervent, impassioned love. She’s 
All her life long, year by year, the sweet-briar > lovely, mother, as a dream; and I worship the dust 
wreath had budded and blossomed there, filling j; under her feet, and could kneel to her shadow, 
her home with beauty, fragrance, and the dow s and envy the air that touches her cheek, and risk 
of gentle affections. She had shared her hus- i my soul for a glance of her blessed eyes. Is not 
band’s honors, but helped him to win them first. < this earnest enough?” 

The good sense and good heart that had kept £ “Dear boy!” she looked at him so tenderly—» 
home orderly, and comforted the poor of an ^ the wordB were not cruel, “it seems to me thus 
humble village, came at length to act in wider s far only wild and feverish. What qualities have 
ranges of society, to devise and oarry out great j attracted your regard ? Why are you so in 
plans of order and beneficence. $ love ?” 

Races will degenerate; or, is it only the times? $ “Is love a matter of what and why? It is a 
Madam Willard—for no one called her Kitty, > divine instinct—a celestial flame that kindles 
now the judge was dead—our heroine, so vener- \ and never consumes!” 
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“Yes, dear, poetry has no praise too strong or 
too impassioned for the highest, truest love; but 
I have lived many years, and learned that what 
begins with sentiment and flowers leads on to 
very actual things: responsibilities, and duties, 
and cares; to parlor, nursery and kitchen; to 
butcher’s bills, and millinery bills-” 

“And college bills? Of a truth you bring my 
sins home to me, mother. How I have added to 
your cares instead of lightening them! But you 
shall live with us now. Lura’s an angel, yes 
indeed! She has most excellent qualities. She 
can draw, and paint, and pour out tea; and you 
should see her polk! and she plays enchantingly, 
and dresses like a queen. She has a fortune, 
too.” 

He looked in his mother’s face for encourage¬ 
ment, but saw none. 

“You are uot going now to bo jealous, and 
behave like a mother-in-law ?” 

“Certainly not jealous, nor, I hope, un¬ 
kind.” 

No, she was never a mother-in-law to Lura 
Lee. 

In a week from this conversation, in a year 
from the date of her husband’s death, the tomb 
was opened, and they placed, side by side with 
the old judge, that one whom ho had chosen for 
the “dearest treasure of all bis life.” 

At home and afar, at the distant borders of 
the land, where those had wandered whom she 
loved and served—the papers of the month re¬ 
corded her death and her virtues; so gentle and 
tender had been her life—so noble, and benefi¬ 
cent and true. 

“So this dear old paragon of a matron is 
gone,” mused Lura Lee, as she glanced at the 
morning paper. “Ambrose will feel heart¬ 
broken for a week or two; but it’s just as well 
for us both. I shall never be a paragon, heaven 
forbid! I shall sail gently through life, with all 
the amusement I can reap, all the pleasure I can 
afford. A ring at the door! Is it he? 

“Only a note. Willi go up to the funeral? 
Well, yes, if I must. Wear black? Now that is 
presuming on my good nature. Why I look like a 
fright in it! No, Mr. Ambrose, I will not wear 
black! But stop—bring my desk, John. I may 
as well have—scruples: don’t approve of mourn¬ 
ing, and so on. 

“There, John, put a stamp on this note, and 
take it at once to the office. I wear black! Let 
us see. Whnt was I reading? There was other 
nows, I suppose, than this old lady’s death.” 

Weeks passed, tho family of Madam Willard 
was scattered, her estate divided. The share of 
Ambrose hardly would suffice to furnish his city 


house; but the bride’s father did that. The 
wedding day was near. 

“How beautiful you are to-night, divine angel! 
Why do not other women smile like you; move, 
dress like you ? Can it be that the only one ab¬ 
solutely perfect falls to my share?” 

“Say some more. I like to hear you rave.” 

“It is not raving; but sober, sensible truth; 
plain earnest; my sweet, rare flower!” 

“Apropos, what a lovely basket of japonioas 
you sent to day. I have enjoyed them, oh! so 
much; aud do you know Jane thinks she can 
trim my skirt with them for the party to-morrow? 
Won’t it be original, and gorgeous too?” 

He did not tell her of another basket of 
flowers—the same kind of flowers—he had pur- 
cured ad the same time, and that stood now on 
his mother’s grave, all dewy in the starlight! 

Again months passed, a year, two years. 
They occupied the large house, luxurious in all 
its appointments. The predictions of Madam 
Willard were accomplished: for sentiment and 
flowers there were cares and duties now; parlor, 
nursery, kitchen, butcher’s bill, millinery bills; 
they had arrived and must be met. It needed 
generalship like that which controls an army— 
unless you have tried it, reader, do not smile— 
it needed the patience and gentleness of saints, 
the dutifulness of woman, it needed only a large, 
true, loving heart, and this might all go well. 

“Pray speak of something, Ambrose, besides 
your children. Am I not worn to a shadow with 
watching them ? Have I touched the piano for 
two weeks? Did I give them scarlet fever?” 

“You have watched too closely, my pet.” He 
had not called her pet, for long, till now. “You 
shall not be so enslaved, shall have more society. 
We will take a journey-” 

“And leave the house filled with turbulent 
servants? They’d melt our silver into bars, and 
run away with the ceilings. Blessod be nothing, 
is my motto! But, Ambrose, dear, since you 
are good-natured, I did see the sweetest set of 
pearls at Jones’ to-day.” 

“At the sweetest price, I’ll be bound.” 

“Ah! I wonder if you inquired the price of 
those baskets of japonicas you used to send! ‘Of 
a truth,’ says the proverb, *a man’s lore lasts 
not long, a woman’s forever.”* 

“Do not talk in that way, Lura. It sounds 
like earnest.” 

“I never said it was not.” 

“But, child, I would indulge every wish of 
your soul, were it not that-” 

“Now I know: a sermon on money!” 

“I am a young man.” 

“I might have married a rich man.” 
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41 1 long for usefulness and distinction.” 

“Yes, you in your way; I in mine. You to 
print old prosy speeches; I to wear beautiful 
pearls.” 

“You shall have the pearls, Lura.” 

“May I? Now that is reasonable. You 
know, Ambrose, it is not as if I came to you 
penniless.” 

“Would to heaven you had!” was the mental 
response of the husband. 

Months passed again, and years. Ambrose 
had failed, had rallied, forsaken his profession, 
was now a prosperous merchant. Lura was 
elegant still, but her beauty was gone; nervous, 
restless, fitful, she aimed at. a position which 
she had not the genius to fill. They had fol¬ 
lowed children to the grave. Japonicas came on 
the birth-days and death-days of those whose 
little feet would come no more forever on this 


An hour later—in the interval Mrs. Willard 
had flown to her boudoir, to seek restoration in 
cosmetics and a rearranged toilet—an hour later, 
Lura Willard sat in the glow of the wine-colored 
shades to her chandelier, listened to persuasive 
words from lips long practiced in flatteries, but 
which her foolish heart believed to be now first 
inspired and eloquent. He spoke of joys all 
tranquil and foreordained, of celestial affinities, 
harmonies, possibilities; not a word of his friend 
betrayed, of a home disgraced, a child deserted, 
a good name brought to scorn—not a word of 
forbearance, and patience, and duty. 

Frail because so weak. Weak, for she was an 
orphan, no mother had watched her growth, and 
by prayer and patient effort made her strong; 
frail and weak—let those who can condemn her! 
She left that night a home which was no home; 
and after weakness came sin, and after sin de- 


earth. They had long ngo learned to distrust \ spair, the scorn of strangers, and then gentle 

the world. Alas! they had at last learned to ^ death. 

distrust the joys of home—to distrust each other. ^ As Ambrose Willard walked at midnight 
“Come now, Lura, be a good child as you $ through his lonely rooms, the spirit of his 
were at first.” $ mother walked beside him, whispering comfort 

“A silly child, you mean!” $ amid his self-reproach—whispering courage in 

“No, good. Let me speak, for once, seriously. \ his lonely woe. 

I do not like these flirtations. If I have no per- $ Yes, he would live for his child; live to atone 
sonal feeling—if I have none, Lura, the com- ^ for the past, to wipe away the stain, which, 

ments of others annoy me, mortify me con- s through his name, had fallen on his father’s 

Btantly.” > name. He might even entice the lost one back, 

“I choose to be independent of others \ might- 

opinions.” * Servants called him to the bedside of his little 

“Of mine—your husband’s?” $ girl. She was delirious with fever, calling wildly 

“Oh! nonsense, Ambrose. I have had trouble 5; for her mother. It was dreadful to hear this 
enough without concluding with a jealous spouse. ^ word echoing through the great, deserted house, 
Let me but flutter through my days. I shall $ in the shrill, plaintive tones of that childish 
wear out soon, of mere weariness. Then you $ voice, 

may find another wife, like, for instance, your $ ‘‘Father, father! You made her angry, yon 
own inimitable mother.” $ have driven her away. Only bring back my 

“Madam, I will not ask you again, but com- $ mother! No—not your hand, hers—hers!” 
mand you to treat my mother’s memory with j And thus, in a few days, the child died; and 
some respect! Do I mention her.virtues so very | was buried. 

often?” \ The father laid flowers on her grave—boughs 

“Nay, Sir Othello! But every time you look \ of sweet-briar, dewy and fragrant. 

—as you’re always looking—perplexed, annoyed, 5 And then he went forth, it was said, to seek 
disappointed. I think now he compares me with \ and reclaim his wife. There arose a wild storm, 
the paragon!” 1 boats were wrecked in the Sound; and among 

“That is the voice of conscience, Mrs. Wil* | the bodies washed ashore was that of Ambrose 
lard!” j Willard. 

“Sweet Othello, why did you not think to 5 “Poor fellow!” his friends said, “just when 
consult this good mamma in choosing a wife?” ^ the horizon began to clear, just when he might 
“I was a fool, and blind!” $ have hoped for peace, to be swept away by an 

“Ah! what was I?” £ accident!” 

He left the house. They had never gone so ^ They looked carefully in each other’s face, as 
far before; but they had gone thus all the way, $ they spoke; but respected his sorrows, and were 
little by little, losing ground, losing confidence, $ silent. 

losing hope. * In his private desk was found, duly signed 
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and sealed, a will—made freshly—bequeathing \ It is a mournful story, reader! Would it were 
his wealth to his sisters: and meekly asking > drawn from less fresh and oopious materials in 
them to bury him at his mother’s feet. £ actual life! 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


BT BLZANOR CLAIR. 


On the bleak hills the purple heather blows, 

And the gone yearlong glows; 

So in the barren wastes of human life, 

Meek flowers of patience and of faith grow rife, 

And from the churlish soil, 

Strength and endurance spring beneath the hand of toil. 

Amid tho gloomy moors her days were past, 

Her humble lot was cast 
Where dull existence holds its tedious way, 

And the same burden day hands o’er to day. 

Yet her true heart could see 
The glory hidden in the meanest things that be. 

Death took the loved wboee joys embraced her own. 

And she was left alone; 

Toiling while sorrow’s weight oppressed her ever, 

Wise to conceive and steadfast to endeavor. 

With eyes that tears made blind 
Her life’s great import seeking long to find. 


? Oh! shall we deem thy might beyond the human, 
s Most wondrous woman? 

< And think that we who suffer chastenings sore 
| Are therefore called to give our labor o’er? 

I i Both crosses God decrees, 

i And our weak natures cry in vain for ease. 

< But now at length thy rest is deep and sweet, 

While years their round complete. 

Nights such as once brought neither sleep nor calm, 
Now on thy grave distill their dewy balm. 

Through days once filled with care 
Thy busy hand and brain are quiet there. 

And by that grave, lightened with clearer vision 
To comprehend life’s mission, 

We learn that no success is born of fate, 

But all true souls attain it soon or late, 

^ That they who struggle, win, 

J And though the gate is strait, the brave may enter in. 


THE MAID WITH THE LAUGHING EYE. 

BY TIMLST JOHNSON. 


Sweet to my heart are the bright scenes of yore^ 
Where in childhood oft I have strayed; 

And dear to memory is the retreat 
In the shade by the old oak made; 

But a holier calm, and a mightier thrill, 

And charms far sweeter draw nigh. 

As I think of my bonny, bonny Nell, 

The maid with the laughing eye. 

She is as pure as a snow-flake fair, 

And her cheeks are as pure and bright 
As the rosy hues that are kissed away 
From off an Alpine height; 


I And as on memory's wings I soar, 

I know that no other can vie 
With my bonny, bonny, fairy-like Nell, 
The maid with the laughing eye. 

I told my love on a Summer's eve, 

\ And she fell on my throbbing breast; 

< And as the glance of her eye met mine, 

I Our lips together were pressed; 

The silent stars were the witnesses, 

As they stole from out tho blue sky; 
And thus I did woo and win my Nell, 
The maid with the laughing eye. 


SPIRIT-DREAMS. 

BT H. I. CARTER. 


There are beautiful dreams that wo sometimes know, 
Which to life some gleams of tbeir glories impart, 
For ail gorgeously bright, as they come and go, 

Are the gladdening pictures they leave on the heart. 
For then is the spirit untrammeled and free 
To roam at pleasure wherever it wills, 

And mirrors, as mirrors the beautiful sea, 

The rainbow-hued scenes of the Heavenly hills! 

And we sometimes are greeted with an angel’s eong, 
And the ravishing strains of an angel’s lyre, 

Till with spirit enraptured we ardently long 
For privilege of joining the Heavenly choir I 


And when we awake to the real again, 

< In the sonl sweet echoes are lingering still 
!> And we join in the visions of the children of men, 
£ Which for them so blessed a mission fulfill! 

^ And stronger in spirit we feel to breast 
$ And buffet the storms of a world of strife, 

H Hope whispering of future enjoyment and rest, 

I lf tlio victory we win in the battle of life! 

And then shall we know those beautiful dreams, 
As their real we see with an angel’s ken, 

And drink with delight from perennial streams, 

No more to return to the earth again! 
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CHAPTER XVII. $ see her now. I threw aside my veil, careless 


A bright, blue sky; a bracing, north-west 
wind; a flood of brilliant sunshine streaming in, 
as I threw open my window, welcomed me, when 
I awoke, the next day. The events of the night 
seemed to me incredible, in the presence of this 
glad, exhilirating morning; and I had half per¬ 
suaded myself that a dream had deceived me, 
till I looked for my candle-stick and found it 
missing As it was yet early, and I had not 
heard old Jane stirring, I opened my door and 
descended to the first landing, to see if the light 
was still where it had fallen. It was there: and 
I returned to my room, more bewildered than 
ever. 

I breakfasted in nervous silence, though old 
Jane, who wnited at table, seemed, more than 
onee, inclined to talk. For I did not care, that 
my companion should know my feelings, or hear 
how my rest bad been disturbed. 

After the meal was finished, I took some work, 
which I had completed, the day before, and set 
forth for the city; for I felt I could not stay alone 
in the house, that day. My nervous system, after 
the exhausting events of the night before, re¬ 
quired recuperation. In vain old Jane assured 
me that the roads would bo impassible with mud, 
and that I would be chilled through; I put on 
overshoes, wrapped my shawl tighter around me, 
and started. 

The brisk walk, the sharp air, the gay sun¬ 
shine restored my spirits. By the time I had 
discharged my errand, I was almost ready to 
smile at what I now half believed the illusions 
of the night before. As the day was still early, 
I resolved to prolong my walk. I turned into 
the principal thoroughfare, which was now alive 
with pedestrians, for it was the fashionable hour 
for promenading, and drawing my veil closely 
over my face, so as not to be recognized by those 
who hod known me under happier auspices, I 
followed the tide of human life. 

I had not gone far, before, suddenly, I saw 
Rosalie approaching, with her nurse. 

Dear Bosalie! Since the day I left her father’s 
house, we had not met. How delighted I was to 


j: who recognized me now, and rushed up to her. 

$ But the nurse drew her baok, with a quick 
j gesture, interposing her fat, coarse person be- 
<; tween me and my darling. 

J “No, Miss! And I wonder you’ve the im- 
$ per’ance. My orders is positive not to let Rosy 
\ speak to you.” 

$ I could not, for a moment, believe her words. 
$ Was this the creature, who, for the last year, 
^ but especially after my engagement to Mr. Tal- 
s bot, had been so fawning? I stood bewildered 
| and incredulous, my arms half extended to clasp 
\ Bosalie, in the attitude in which the nurse’s 
^ words had arrested me. Rosalie, meantime. 
$ looked first at the nurse, and then wistfully at 
< me, from behind the creature’s back. She would 
$ have run to me, if she had been able to break 
| loose. At first, I was tempted to encourage her 
£ in doing so; for oh! how I longed to take her in 
\ my arms, to feel her little cheeks once more 
$ resting against my own. But a second thought 
^ changed this half formed resolution. My better 
l nature came to my aid. I could not, I said to 
\ myself, teach her disobedience. If her parents 
$ had interdicted her speaking to me, I would 

I s submit, for her sake, cruel as the decree was. 
But my eyes filled with tears. 

“Good-bye, darling,” I said, “if papa and 
^ mamma say you mustn’t speak to me, don’t do 
£ it. Be a good girl, and wait for better times, 
s God bless you!” 

> I turned away, as I pronounced these last 
< words, for my voice was choking. Dropping 
^ my veil again, I walked on, for a block or two, 
l the tears falling so fast I could hardly see my 
\ way. 

^ For nothing, since that fatal day, when I had 
$ left my uncle’s house, had cut mo to the heart 
5 so much os this. “To think,” 1 said to myself, 
^ as I hurried on, “that they will set even Rosalio 
$ against roe; that, in time, even she will learn to 
^ hate me!” 

$ But the trials of the day were not yet over. I 
$ had now reached the most fashionable part of 
£ the city, having unconsciously gone farther than 
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I had intended. Wide, handsome mansions, built !; I watched them also. A spell was on me that 
of brown stone, lined either side of the stately v I could not resist, and it would have been im- 
street. Here and there, from amid damask and s possible for me to do otherwise, painful as the 
lace curtains, looked out, through thick, plate- ^ spectacle was. What a contrast between the 
glass, lovely faces. Rare, hot-house plants orna-s bold driver and his slightly timid companion! 
mented many of the windows. Splendid equip- She was all womanly grace, he all masculine 
ages, with pawing horses and fat, stately-looking t; strength. The bright colors of her bonnet and 
negro coachmeu, stood before the doors, or rolled s India shawl; the plume that streamed behind 
up and down the wide thoroughfare. * her; the air of indescribable dependence, which 

Suddenly, the massive portal of a house, just ^ pervaded her whole figure, as she nestled toward 
before me, was thrown open, by the obsequious \ him; the quick, resolute manner in which he 
waiter, and a gentleman and lady emerged. My $ pulled up one of the horses that shied from sheer 
heart beat quick, for I recognized, in the gen- £ excess of spirits; the idea of strength and self- 
tlerann, Mr. Talbot. s poised massiveness of character, with which the 

His face was slightly turned away, as he ad- ^ grave hue of his dress harmonized so well: all 
dressed his companion, so that he did not observe !; these made up a picture, which haunted me for 
me, but I beheld enough of it to see that there j months subsequently. I noticed also the beauty 
were no traces of suffering there. And why j of the horses, with a sensation, hnlf of admira- 
should there be? I said to myself bitterly. He J tion, half of envy. How satin-like their coats; 
was rich, he was distinguished, he was still s how delicate their cars; how broad their fore- 
hnppy; and the separation, which, in spite of j head; how intelligent their eyes; how full their 
my pride, was thinning my cheek, had left no i nostrils! In every detail, as well as in the ex- 
trace upon him. ^ quisite symmetry of their forms, I saw the un- 

He gave his hand to the lady. As he did so, J stained lineage, that, could go back to “the blood 
she turned, smiling and blushing toward him, \ of the desert.” For I was born with a love for 
and I caught sight, for an instant, of her coun- { all animal life, and especially for beautiful horses, 
tennnee. It was very beautiful. As I saw the ' the noblest of animals. So I followed the met- 
bright, blue, laughing eyes; the golden hair; $ tied steeds, with my eyes, far up the street, till 
the brilliant complexion; the high-bred air, a $ they were wheeled suddenly. Then I saw them, 
sudden pang of jealousy shot through me. It ^ for an instant, tossing their heads and snapping 
was a sensation I had never experienced before, j at each other: and the next moment, they van- 
In the worst hours of my loneliness and sorrow, j ished, with their burden, down a cross street, 
when I said to myself that I should never see ^ Anger now came to my aid. Up to this mo- 
Mr. Talbot again, and when I had often thought «; ment, I had been spell-bound. While that car- 
of the possibility of his marrying, I had never, £ riage was in sight I could not think, I could only 
I now felt, realized what the reality would be, jj gaze, gaze in a sort of bewildered amazement, 
when he came to love another. But I was de- $ But now a sense of injustice stung me to almost 
ceived no longer. I discovered, too, how much $ madness. I said to myself that Mr. Talbot had 
hope I had unconsciously entertained, and how J; never loved me as I had loved him, or he could 
much that hope had buoyed me up. Oh! if Is not have so utterly forgotten me so soon. My 
could have sunk down, and died there, and so $ woman’s pride rose in arms. My anger against 
forgotten it all, how happy I would have been. 5; him was only less hot than that which I felt 
I trembled lest Mr. Talbot might see and re- s against his companion, for I looked on her—yes! 
cognize me. Fortunately I was still several $ I will confess it, morbid as it shows me to have 
yards off; and I slackened my pace and drew \ been—as even more culpable than himself, 
the folds of my veil still tighter. With inex- % I found myself, late in that day, at the old 
pressible relief I saw him descend the steps, $ stone mansion, but how I got there it would be 
cross the pavement, and hand his companion into ^ impossible for me to recall. There was a blank 
the light, trotting wagon, which stood awaiting s through the long hours of that day, which has 
them, without looking in my direction. In an- $ left nothing to be remembered except a sensation 
other moment, he had taken the reins from the ^ of dull, hopeless pain. I must have returned 
groom, had leaped to the seat, and drawn the J home mechanically; I am sure it was uncon- 
costly furs up over her lap and his. Then, with j sciously. The first thing that woke me from my 
a quick, sharp word to the horses, a span of ^ stupor was the sound of the wintry wind in the 
beautiful blood-bnys. away dashed the light car- n pines before the door; for its melancholy seemed 
ringe, the groom and waiter standing mute and S to sympathize with me, aud the tears rushed to 
admiring, to look after them. > my eyes Ashamed lest old Jane should see me. 
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I hurried up stairs, locked myself in my room, 
and, when she knocked to announce tea, declined 
to go down. And for two days, agonies of shame, 
remorse and indignation racked me by turns, and 
kept me nearly sleepless. 

On the third day Georgiana returned. It had 
been my intention to seek an opportunity, during 
old Jane's daily siesta, to force my way into the 
long-closed library, in order to solve the mystery 
of the strange light and noise. But the events 
of the day had driven this design, for the time, 
from my recollection. It was too late now to 
make the attempt, for Georgiana would be con¬ 
stantly at home. So I was forced to postpone 
my determination. But I never, for a long while, 
passed the haunted apartment, in the dusk of the 
evening, without a feeling of awe, and often with a 
shudder. Frequently, at night, I listened again for 
the unearthly sounds, and occasionally thought 
I heard them, till opening my chamber door, I 
found my imagination had deceived me. Gra¬ 
dually the impression of that fearful night wore 
off, till, monthB after, it was revived again, as I 
shall proceed to relate in due season. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

As the winter wore on, my cousin's failing 
health aroused all my sympathies. She had too 
much pride to confess anything; but the traces 
of tears were almost continually on her cheek; 
and I frequently recognized her husband’s voice, 
elevated in anger, after they had retired for the 
night. Twice I thought I heard what was even 
worse, blows given and a woman’s suppressed 
scream. ‘Nor was I mistaken. For, a day or 
two after the last event of this kind, Georgiana 
happening, inadvertently, to bare her arm, I 
detected the marks of the blows. I think she 
saw she had betrayed herself, for she looked 
confused and covered her arm up quickly. 

Several times, during the winter, Georgiana 
had written to her father; but her letters were 
returned unopened. Once she had summoned 
courage to seek an interview with him. I ac¬ 
companied her, in a hack, to the door. She had 
chosen an hour when she knew Mr. Elliott would 
be at home. But her father sternly refused to 
see her, and when she would have forced her 
way in, the servant, acting no doubt according 
to instructions, shut the door in her face. Her 
look, as she turned to come down the steps, was 
that of hopeless anguish and despair. She stag¬ 
gered, os if she was about to faint, and would 
have fallen, I believe, if I had not sprung from 
the carriage and supported her to her seat. 

This constant demand upon my sympathies 


was, perhaps, a benefit to me, because it kept 
me from morbidly dwelling on my own sorrows. 
After this last vain effort at a reconciliation with 
her father, Georgiana’s melancholy increased, 
as did also the irritability and harshness of her 
husband. Up to this time, I suppose, he had 
nourished a hope that Mr. Elliott would forgive 
them; and this had been some restraint upon 
him. But when he saw there was no chance of 
his wife’s inheriting any portion of her father’s 
wealth, he vented on her all his disappointment 
and rage. 

No wonder her health gave way! It might 
have been thought, by those who knew Geor¬ 
giana only as a willful girl, that she, at least, 
would never break her heart for love. But such 
would have taken a very superficial view of her 
character. Her failings had been, in a great 
degree, the result of her training. It is rare 
that the only child of rich and selfish parents is 
not petted till it is spoiled. She was still selfish, 
and often taxed my forbearance severely. She 
felt, also, acutely the loss of the position to 
which she had been accompanied, and the want 
of the luxuries which her father’s wealth had 
given her. But if her husband had really loved 
her, she might, in time, I believe, have learned 
to be contented. The conviction that she had 
sacrificed everything to ..one who had married 
her only for her money, and who, now that she 
was penniless, maltreated her, was more than 
she could bear. She had not the strength of 
character to fight an adverse battle of life. 

I was not without my own troubles, in addi¬ 
tion to the one great sorrow of my life. Mr. 
Bentley still continued to visit us, and wa9 be¬ 
coming more marked in his attentions than ever. 
Often, to escape him, I thought of seeking a 
home elsewhere, but I knew that my presence 
was all there was to reconcile Georgiana to her 
lot. Once, when irritated beyond endurance, I 
told her that I really could stay no longer in a 
place where I was subjected to such annoyances. 

“I don’t blame you, my dear,” I said, seeing 
how distressed she looked. “But Mr. Bentley 
will take no hints. The more I rebuff him, the 
more he persists: and I really can’t bear it any 
longer.” 

Georgiana burst into tears. 

“Oh! for my sake, dou’t go away,” she sob¬ 
bed. “This old house is so lonely that I shall 
die. Sometimes, I hear such strange noises, at 
night, that I almost think it’s haunted; and I’m 
beginning to be afraid, indeed I am, to sleep 
alone, when Arthur’s away. You won’t go, will 
you?” 

How could I resist such entreaties, especially 
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'when, but for me, she would never, probably, \“you are laboring under a great delusion. Mr. 
have been the husband of this man? But I said, ^ Talbot was married yesterday.” 

“I will stay, then; for awhile, at least.” $ It went through me like a knife. He was 

“Oh! don’t say that,” she continued, with ^ revenged, ay! more than revenged, for any 

more tears. “Promise to stay till fall. I won’t | superciliousness in my manner. But I was 
live longer than that. If it wasn’t for another \ determined he should not see it I had be- 
life than mine, I’d be willing to die now. I used ^ trayed myself once: I would not betray myself 

to think life was so happy; but now, now-” i again. I took up my needle and held it to the 

She could not go on. I took her to my bosom, \ light: I think nobody but a woman could have 
and soothed her, poor child! till she sobbed her- % done as I did; and deliberately began to thread 
self into quiet. \ it, saying, unconsciously, 

But I had reason to repent my promise; and £ “Ah! You don’t say so.” 
that before long. It was one day, when Arthur, < If I am not mistaken, he muttered, not a fare- 
a rare thing with him, had hired a carriage to > well, but an oath, as he seized his hat and left 
take Georgians for a drive. • 5 the house. I watched till I saw he was out of 

I was sitting sewing, thinking of the past, and $ sight, when I threw myself on the sofa and gave 
the tears were dropping on my work, when I $ way to an agony of tears. 

heard a footstep, and looking up, saw Mr. Bent- $ By-and-bye, I bethought me to look at the 

ley before me. He had opened the front door, s newspaper, for one was brought to us daily. I 

unannounced, and entered the parlor, without n sprang up, with a sudden hope, for I felt con- 
my having been aware of it. $ vinced that Mr. Bentley would stop at no false- 

“What! crying, Miss Gray?” he said. | hood to gain his end. The marriage, if it had 

I was vexed to have been detected in this $ really taken place, would probably be published, 
weakness. I made no answer, therefore, but!; With trembling fingers I unfolded the journal 
went on with my sewing. No farther tears fell, $ and sought the column where marriage notices 
however; I was too proud for that. $ were inserted. As I hurriedly glanced down it. 

My visitor, not having been asked, as yet, to £ my spirits rose, but only to be dashed forever, 
take a seat, strolled uneasily about. Once or s by an announcement near the bottom, 
twice, I glanced up, ^nd always caught his eye $ 

fixed on me. This, at last, embarrassed me. \ “On the tenth, by the Rev. Dr. Downs, at 

He took courage now, and drew near to me. At $ Christ church, Henry Talbot, of -, to Miss 

once I divined what his visit signified, and un- $ Julia Beverly, only daughter of Charles Beverly, 
derstood why Georgiana had been invited to ji Esq., of this city.” 
drive. I rose to leave the room. But it was $ 

too late. ^ The paper fell from my grasp. I staggered 

I will not repeat what Mr. Bentley said, nor ^ to my seat again. The room seemed suddenly 
what I replied. It is enough that he tendered ' to darken. I gasped for breath. Oh! how 
me his heart and hand, and that I refused him. $ sweet oblivion would be, or how sweet we think 
My manner was, perhaps, even more curt and s it would be, in those great crises of agony, which 
decided than my words, for the color rushed $ are the fruit life bears for the unhappy. For the 
over his face as I spoke, and he looked, for an £ dream, the wild, vain, mad dream, as I now felt 
instant, as if he would have liked to annihilate i it to be, was over. Shall I confess it? In spite 
me. But he recovered the mastery of his fea- \ even of what I had seen, a hope had gradually 
tures immediately. \ crept back to my heart—well! it is idle saying 

“You are severe,” he said, affecting to be 5 what that hope was. I escaped up stairs, as 
calm “Perhaps,” and there was a malicious, l soon as I could, and there, till dinner was nearly 
•nake-like gleam in his eye, “you still hope that $ ready to be served, fought, despairingly, the 
Mr. Talbot will return to you.” j grim Appolyon in my heait. But I conquered 

He paused, evidently to watch the effect of his ^ at last, or, at least, I believed I did. 
words. I felt the blood shoot to my temples. I \ I have said nothing, in all this time, of the 
was nngry, the instant after, to think I had be- j; means by which we lived. In spite of my 
trayed myself; that anger was heightened to see $ cousin’s assertions, that ‘her husband never 
the exultation that sparkled in his look, as he s played, I had come to the conclusion that he 
went on, J supported himself by gambling. Mr. Bentley 

“Because, if that is your notion,” he con-$ resembled so much the keeper of a second-rate 
tinued; and he now dropped the elaborate polite- hell, such as I had heard them described, that 
ness, which, up to this point, he had observed, * I was confident he and Mr. Despencer were 
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partners in some enterprise of that description. < the extravagant, almost childish pleasure, which 
This explained the hold which he had on Geor-*$ my purchases gave Georgiana. She held up the 
giana’s husband, which otherwise was inexplic-1 little, delicate lace caps, blushing, and seemed 
able. For the intimacy between the two men $ happier than she had been for months, 
had relation, it was plain, to transactions in $ It was a beautiful evening, and so warm, that 
which both were pecuniarily interested, as I saw \ we sat with the windows up. Georgiana was 
money frequently passing between them, account $ gayer than she had been all winter. The soft, 
books produced, and receipts exchanged. $ south wind, scented with far-off flowers, and the 

I was the more sure that I was right, beoause | silver moonlight, which fell around us like a 
the financial condition of Mr. Despencer ap- ij mantle of peace, assisted, doubtless, to work this 
peared to fluctuate, precisely as a gambler's $ change. Her husband seemed also to feel the 
will. Sometimes he would produce whole rolls s influence of the hour. I thought what Geor- 
of notes, crisp and fresh from the bank, out of l giana had said, about his circumstances improv- 
which to give my cousin the funds necessary to \ ing, was, perhaps, true; for not only now, but 
discharge household bills. At other times, the ^ for several days, he had been less irritable and 
bills would bo allowed to accumulate for weeks; ij harsh *As I saw his wife leaning her head 
and any mention of money would make him ^ fondly on his shoulder, a caress which he did 
angry. j not rudely reject, as he would have done, a weok 

All this while, Georgiana remained under the | before, I said to myself, that better days, per- 
delusion that her husband was an English gen- ^ haps, were in store for my cousin, 
tleman of condition, whose purse was full, or l Nor did these hopes die with that evening, 
empty, according as his remittances from home > For the month and more, that followed, Mr. De- 
were punctual, or otherwise. I could less afford s spencer was once more attentive, almost kind, 
than ever to tell her the truth. It would have j* to his wife: and she, poor thing! was only too 
taken from her the only thing that was left to $ grateful, as her every action and look showed. * 
cheer her spirits. £ In the middle of summer she became a mother; 

“Though I will be dead and gone," Bhe would $ and though the child was a daughter, and not a 
say, for she persisted in declaring she would not } son, she seemed to have forgotten, in the bliss 
live, “my poor infant may yet be rich and happy. 5 of her new relation, all her former wishes that 
I hope it will be a boy, for then he can inherit $ the result might be different. 

the title, if it falls in, as Arthur says it is almost £ _ 

sure to do. A daughter might be no happier i 

than her mother." \ CHAPTER XIX. 

This was the nearest approach she ever made, \ Georgiana had sunk into a soft slumber, one 
in words, to betraying her husband’s cruelty. * night, and was altogether so well, that, leaving 
She seemed to see, the moment she had spoken, ^ the nurse to watch over her and the infant, I 
what she had done, for she became confused and s stole out of the chamber in order to seek some 
hastily turned the conversation. ^ rest, of which, for nearly a week, I had been 

The spring was far advanced, when these ^ almost entirely deprived. I soon fell into a deep 
events occurred. For nearly two months I had i; sleep. My system had been completely exhausted 
not been in the city. During most of that time, s by anxiety and the fatigue of watching; and I 
the roads had been impassable, in consequence ^ did not even dream. 

of the heavy rains. At last, late in the month $ I was awoke, after some hours, however, by 
of May, I set forth, at Georgiana’s request, to $ the dash of rain across my face. The day had 
make some purchases, which could not well be ^ been sultry, even for the season, and, when I 
put off longer, and which she had been anxious $ retired, I had left all the windows open, includ- 
I should make for her, ever since her husband, ^ ing one at the head of my bed. Sitting up, I 
a few days before, had placed in her hands a ^ felt that my pillow was quite wet, for a thunder- 
tempting roll of bank-bills. 1 storm had arisen, and a cold wind was driving 

“Buy things that are pretty os well as good, | the rain, in huge drops, right across where I 
(Maggy," she said, “for Arthur tells me times $ slept. I sprang out, as soon as I realized this, 
are mending with Mm, and he’s been quite $ to close the casement. But just as my hand was 
generous, as you’ll see when you count the \ on the sash, a peal of thunder broke overhead, 
bills." ? seeming to shake the house to its foundations, 

I was gone all day, for there were many | and rattling down the sky, as if the pillars of 
things to buy. I came home quite fagged out. s that gigantic dome had been crashed, and the 
But I was fully compensated for my fatigue, by * whole vast superstructure was tumbling back 
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into chaos. Instantaneously, there was a dazzling $ 
flash, which, for one brief moment, revealed the $ 
landscape without, clothed in a ghastly radiance, ^ 
like the spectral and blasted wastes seen in a \ 
dream of the lost: the tossing pines on the lawn, $ 
every needle a point of light; the swaying woods $ 
in the distance, sheeted with electricity; the s 
sullen stream in the valley beneath, emitting a J 
dull blaze; and the pall-like clouds above, roll- $ 
ing tumultuously over each other, glowing a s 
lurid black: and then all was darkness. It was v 
a darkness a thousand times more intense for \ 
that moment of vivid light. j 

My first idea was that the house had been ; 
struck, for I found myself, simultaneously with i 
all this, reeling backward against themed, nor } 
do I know to this day whether I was thrown ] 
there by the shock, or whether I instinctively 
retreated. The darkness was succeeded, almost 
immediately, by a wild, lurid glare, in which 
everything, for a moment or two, spun around: 
the bed, tho room, the gloomy landscape without, 
nay! the heavens themselves. Then followed 
the sound of the rain rushing downward, like 
unseen Alpine torrents, when night and tempest 
are on Mount Blanc. 

When I recovered, my first thought was of 
Georgians, whom I knew that peal must have 
awakened, and who, from a child, had been 
afraid of thunder. So I hurried on my dress, 
as fast as I could, to go to her. 

My cousin’s room, as I have said, was next to 
miue, and on the same floor. But there was no 
communication between the two apartments, ex¬ 
cept through the hall, and when I opened the 
door leading into the latter, I was startled by 
seeing the passage, which I had left in darkness, 
an hour or two before, now almost as light as 
day. * 

At first I could not believe my eyes. I passed 
my hand over them, and looked again. I now 
became aware that the light was brighter below 
than above, and another look satisfied me that 
it came from the direction of the library, out of 
whose long closed door it seemed to stream forth, 
in a gush of brilliant, almost unearthly efful¬ 
gence. I forgot, instantly, my errand. The 
remembrance of that winter night, when I had 
heard the story of the parricide committed in 
that room, and seen afterward this same myste¬ 
rious light, rushed back upon me, with all its 
feelings of awe and terror. I staggered back 
into my chamber, my knees trembling, my heart 
beating wildly. 

But I rallied almost immediately. I put my 
hand on the lock to reopen tho door, and while 
one might have counted fifty, paused to listen. 


I heard nothing, except the loud, tumultuous 
throbbing of my heart, and the steady pouring 
of the rain outside. Smiling at my momentary 
terror, I boldly threw the door open and stepped 
forth. 

But my footsteps were again arrested, for a 
moment; for loud and distinct there came to my 
ears the strange noises of that winter night: the 
shuffling of feet, the voices, the thud of a blow, 
the sound like a dying sob. My breath came 
quick and fast. I was irresolute for a second. 
Then I rallied. My spirit was fully roused. I 
said to myself, that, if I went back, I should 
despise myself forever. Had I not wished, ever 
since Georgiann’s return, for an opportunity to 
unravel this mystery^ a wish which her presence 
had prevented? And now that the opportunity 
had come, should I, coward-like, fear to avail 
myself of it? No! I would go forward, come 
what might. I would dare everything. Under 
the influence of these reflections, the very dan¬ 
ger, which, but a little while before, had palsied 
my limbs, now only stimulated me to proceed. 

Fortunately I had list slippers on. For I had 
worn them, ,in Georgiana’s room, ever since she 
had been sick, and when I retired, I had put 
them at my bedside, to be ready in case I should 
be summoned. They enabled me to glide down 
stairs noiselessly, and to reach the lower hall 
undetected. A step or two carried me to the 
library door But there a sight presented itself, 
which arrested my rapid pace and transfixed me, 
breathless, on the threshold. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The library was a spacious apartment, with 
book-cases ranged along either side, and a stately, 
old-fashioued fire-place at the extreme end. The 
cases were built into the wall, and consequently 
had been left standing, when the room had been 
dismantled. They had open doors of latticed 
wire-work, which had originally been lined with 
green silk, but this was now tarnished by damp 
and time; and in many places torn and rotten, 
revealing the empty shelves within. An antique 
glass chandelier, with crystal drops, depended 
from the ceiling, in the middle of the room: the 
centre-piece of this ceiling was a wreath, on a 
blue ground, on which were gilded stars, after a 
fashion much in vogue sixty years ago. It was 
from this chandelier that the brilliant light, 
which now almost dazzled my eyes, 9 ceraed to 
proceed. Every pendent twinkled and scintil¬ 
lated, throwing out glittering prismatic hues, as 
the current of wind, that poured in at tho open 
door, stirred them, with a ghostly sound like the 
rattling of skeleton bones. 
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Directly under this chandelier, and in the full < Despencer, or Bentley, would have been more 
blase of its light, was a strange machine, unlike*;> liable to suspicion than a woman. Georgians, 
anything I had ever seen before. My first idea, £ though a woman, would not, on more than one 
with my heated imagination, was that it was som? s account, have been a successful agent. It flashed 
hideous instrument of torture. But a second $ upon me, as I recalled all this, that I also was 
look suggested to me that it was a printing press $ criminal in the eyes of the law. Oh! at that mo- 
of Rome description, for on a small table, at its s ment, how the warning of Mr. Talbot came back 
side, was a pile of paper, cut into tiny sheets, $ to me. It was the bitterest thought of the hour 
and on another table, near by, was a similar $ that he would hear of this. But whether he be* 
pile, only printed upon. As I entered, a man, ^ lieved me guilty, or not, my fair fame was equally 
in his shirt sleeves, whom I recogniied for De- J tainted, for in the eyes of the world, from this 
spencer, was in the act of taking one of these ^ time out, I would be the confederate of felons, 
sheets from the press, and transferring it to this j It is said that, when a person is drowning, a 
second pile; while another man, also without his {thousand thoughts, ten thousand recollections, 
coat, and whom I saw was Bentley, had hold of $ rush upon them, and that they live, so to speak, 
the spokes, by which the press was turned, as j whole years in a moment of time. In that ter- 
if he had only that instant taken an impression. 5 rible hour, when 1 saw hope closing over me for* 
As Despencer lifted the paper, and the light fell i ever, without a, plank to cling to, I also thought 
full upon it, I detected a sheet of bank notes, pre- s and felt this, and other things, with a rapidity 
cisely similar to those I had disbursed for Geor- \ I could not have believed possible. 1 even specu- 
giana, only a few weeks before. s lated how far old Jane was a confederate with 

I paused, as I have said, in dismay. For that s Despencer and Bentley, and whether the story 
one, rapid glance had revealed to me, not only ^ of the parricide was a pure invention, or other- 
ihe origin of tho mysterious noises and lights, but $ wise: and I remember that I concluded, from 
the secret of the connection between Despencer ^ the recollection of her manner, when telling the 
and Bentley. I saw that I had been living, for ^ tale, that the parricide had really happened; but 
months, in a den of counterfeiters. I saw why s that she had narrated the tragedy to me, doubt- 
this dreary old mansion, which the country folk $ less at the instigation of the others, in order to 
believed to be haunted, had been chosen for a $ check my curiosity regarding tho long-closed 
residence by Georgians’s husband; for in this s room. Some mysterious bond, I supposed, con* 
room, which no stranger wonld dare to approach, $ nected her and Bentley, if' not Despencer to* 
because of the tragedy which had been enacted $ gether. What was it? 

there, he was secure from interruption at his $ Then I thought of Georgiana. Instead of 
felon ions work. I thought, too, I comprehended $ being the bride of a nobleman, as, poor fool! 
the strange knock I had heard, on that winter $ she fancied still, she was a felon’s wife. More 
night. It most have been Bentley, I said to s than this, she was the mother of a felon’s child, 
myself, who, not gaining admittance promptly, $ Oh! was it to such degradation, I asked myself, 
had gone around to some other entrance known i* that my thoughtlessness had brought her? I 
only to himself; for the strange light and noises, $ pictured, rapidly, her future. How, sooner or 
which I had seen and heard afterward, had $ later, the ministers of justice would discover the 
doubtless been caused by his being at work, and $ counterfeits afloat, ferret out the counterfeiter, 
had ceased because he had heard me coming and > and consign him to the penitentiary. She would 
closed the door. The shuffling of feet moving $ then be alone in the world, unless I stood her 
about, to work the press; the rubbing in of the $ friend. That friend I resolved to be, till Bhe 
ink on the steel plate; voices, in conversation, s died of the shame and horror of the discovery, 
or of one talking to himself;- these were precisely $ which I knew would not be long. But her in- 
such sounds as might be transmuted, by an active ^ fant? It would survive, it would have no one 
fancy, into the spectral ones of old Jane’s nar- s to take care of it; and I determined to be a 
rative. I realized it all now. And I further saw \ mother to it, even though it was the child of a 
that it was chiefly stormy nights that had been \ felon. These reflections, in succession, rushed 
chosen for printing the notes, as on such nights the $ through my mind, and 1 was only roused, by 
•ounterfeiters would be less likely to be detected. 5 observing that Bentley had left the press, and 
I understood also why my presence, in this \ was gliding swiftly and noiselessly toward me, 
old mansion, had been courted by Despencer. I $ with the sinister look of a red Indian stealing 
had been welcomed because I could be made a $ through the woods on the war-path, 
dupe, and, in that capacity, employed as a tool £ For the first time, that evening, I lost my pre- 
to put in circulation the counterfeit notes. Either 1 sence of mind. My true course was to have 
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fled, closing the door behind me. But I did not v Despencer seemed to know, as little as I did, 
think of this. I was so startled, horrified and $ what the speaker was aiming at. fie looked be* 
bewildered, so doubtful yet that what I saw was <: wildered from Bentley to me. 
not a dream, that I only stepped aside, instinct* s A smile of contempt began to wreathe the 
ively, to avoid him. In a moment he had slipped $ coarse lips of Bentley. 

between me and the door, which he closed and $ “Will you keep an oath?” he said, turning to 
locked. The look of savage certainty, the cer- s me. 

tainty that he had me in his power at last, which $ I answered promptly and decisively, 
supplanted the one of cunning which had been > “I won't take any oath, here: open the door 
on his face before, gave me the first intimation $ and let me go.” 

that a real and tangible peril, a peril even of $ A derisive laugh was the only reply I received, 
life, had taken the place of the vague and super- ^ In spite of my attempts to seem fearless, that 
natural one which I had originally dreaded. $ laugh smote me with secret terror, for I knew, 
fie came up to me, with a hideous grin on hiB !j let what would happen, that I could not depend 
features, now looking more satyr-like than ever; j: on Despencer for aid. 

and I recoiled, trembling in all roy limbs. For ^ “You can and shall swear,” said Bentley, 
what was I in the hands of this brutal, revenge- \ fixing his eyes on me. and speaking slowly and 
ful and desperate man? He followed me up, and \ between his teeth, as if to convince me how re- 
I lost all courage. With a shriek, I turned and \ lentless he was. “Look here. Miss; you are no 
fled to Despencer. * fool. You have caught us at what, if known, 

The latter had stood, hardly less spell-bound $ would send us to the States Prison; and yon 
than myself, holding the sheet of paper in his \ can’t suppose we're going to let you off, so that 
hand all this while. As I now threw my arms \ we may be blown, to-morrow.” 
about him, with a wild look of entreaty for pro* s “For God’s sake,” interposed Despencer, 
tection, he raised his eyes to his companion, £ “swear not to tell. You don't know Bentley: I 
with a sort of puzzled, alarmed expression, which £ do. Swear.” 

showed me what a craven he was at heart, and $ fie caught my arm, as he spoke, and, in his 
how he not only feared his confederate, but de- $ energy, pinched it till it was black and blue, 
pended even on his counsel to extricate them- % His face was pale as ashes. This terror of his, 
selves from this crisis. No word was spoken, \ at what might happen if I persisted in my re- 
nor did I see Bentley’s face, but the eyes of De- $ fusal, revealed to me, far more than words could 
spencer quailed, and I was not surprised, there- s have done, the peril that surrounded me. 
fore, when the latter began, nervously, to unloose $ “Swearing, in that way, won’t do,” inter- 
my arms from about him. $ rupted Bentley, coolly folding his arms and 

“No, my saucy Miss,” said Bentley, following J leaning against the table. “You don’t seem, 
me up, “that won’t serve your turn. We meet \ Despencer, to realize the facts. What guarantee 
now where I have the say all to myself.” { have we that she will keep such an oath? She 

I knew, from this, how my rejection of him s may do it, at first, and afterward change her 
had rankled, in his heart, all the while. I knew v mind: and then where are we? No, we must 
also, from the hurried manner in which Despen- $ make it her interest to hold her tongue, or rather 
eer disengaged himself from me, that I had no ^ put her in a position, that, even if she wished 

hope except in myself. In a moment all the $ to tell, she couldn’t. She must swear to marry 

pride of my character came to my aid. I flung $ me: that’s the only way; for a wife can’t be wit- 
myself loose from Despencer, with a quick, deci- $ ness against her husband. You’re compara- 
sive gesture of contempt, and faced Bentley, j tively safe, for the girl has her own notions of 

feeling as I suppose a stag feels, when, after $ honor, and, unless I’am mistaken in her, won’t 

being hunted all day, it turns at bay on its pur- $ blab against her cousin’s husband. But with 
suers. His eye quailed before my defiant look, $ me, you see, it’s different. She’d as lief hang 
But it quailed only for a moment. Base as ^ me, I believe, as look at me.” 
he was, Bentley was brave. He colored, as if \ The cool, logical way, in which he put all 
with shame, at that momentary hesitation, and $ this, fairly took my breath away. I realized, 
said, stopping at a respectful distanee, and with $ at once, that entreaties or supplication would bo 
an oath, < powerless, addressed to such a man. From his 

“You’re a trump, and if we can come to an > point of view, indeed, there was no other safe 
understanding, you need be afraid of nothing, j course for him to take. The plan he proposed 
Despencer,” and he turned to bis comrade, $ was necessary to self-preservation. But I could 
“what do you say? Will this girl keep an oath?” * detect, also, under this calm show of reason, a 
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latent exultation lurking in his eye, that seemed 
to say to me, “You once scorned me, you have 
been fool enough to come prying into the lion's 
den, now see what you will make of it." That 
diabolical look of revenge was for me; the rea¬ 
soning was for his comrade. 

Despencer gazed at Bentley and then at me. 
Once more I appealed to him by a look. There 
was still enough of common humanity in him to 
make him pity me. But he saw the justness of 
his confederate’s reasoning, and evidently knew 
that there was no possibility of moving that con¬ 
federate from an opinion so emphatically ex¬ 
pressed. “I—I,” he stammered, turning finally 
to me, “ can’t interfere, you see. Bentley’s right 
The only safe way is to marry him.” 

“NeverI” I said. 

“Never?” asked Bentley, in a mocking tone, 
moving a step toward me. 

“Never!” I retorted, looking him full in the 
face. Death, I felt, would be preferable to a 
union with this ruffian, for that would be worse 
than mere physical death, it would be the death 
of the souL 

He returned my look, for a full minute, it may 
have been longer. I had heard that the human 
eye had a strange power, and the vain hope 
came across me, that 1 might awe even this un¬ 
scrupulous and merciless man. But I felt, as 
second after second went past, while he con- 
tinned to gaze at me with that hard, stony, 
resolute expression, that this hope was slipping 

bjr- 

The expression of his eye changed, indeed, at 
last; but what a change! That strange gleam, 
which I had bo often noticed there, that dull and 
sleepy gleam, which reminded me of a snake, 
began to blaze, as he advanced on me; till it was 
transmuted into the glare of an assassin. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

I retreated rapidly to the door. To that 
movement, perhaps, I owed my life. For, 
at this very moment, a peal of thunder, more 
awful even than the one which had awoke me, 
broke over the house, shaking it as if an earth¬ 
quake was about to topple it from its foundations. 
Simultaneously a blinding glare paled the light 
of the chandelier; the room was filled with a sul¬ 
phurous smoke; and I was hurled still further 
from Bentley, by a shock, sharp and quick as 
that from a vast volcanic battery, and that de¬ 
prived me, for awhile, of all sensation. 

When I began, at last, to recover recollection, 
I was amazed to behold the door wide open, as 
if it had been burst violently from its hinges. The 


1 apartment was still dim with smoke, but I could 
$ see that there was a great rent, for half the dis- 
1 tance down the wall, close by the doorway; and 
j I realized, at once, that the lightning had struck 
$ the house, and passed down in this direction, 
t tearing the door off in its course. The next ob- 
| ject I saw was Despencer, who stood, as if sud- 

I s denly transformed to stone, his eyes distended 
with horror, gazing at some object on the floor 
n between us. My glance following his, rested on 
^ the prostrate form of Bentley, that lay directly 
^ under the splintered wall, surrounded with bits 
s of broken plaster, and apparently lifeless. My 
$ brain was still in a whirl, and, for an instant, I 
\ could not realize it all. But a second look at 
$ Dcspencer, and then one at the motionless body, 
^ told me that my late enemy had gone to his 
s last account On his forehead was a small, 
$ round hole, as if scared into the brain by a red- 
$ hot iron; the side of the face was convulsed; and 
s there was a smell as of burning garments. De- 
v spencer stooped over him. 

$ “Good God! he is really dead,” he said, in a 
% husky voice, and he started back, his face more 
l livid than ever. 

<; All this had occupied less than a minute, and 
^ the echoes of the thunder were still rattling 
$ faintly down the heavens, when 1 heard a shriek, 
$ and almost simultaneously a white, sheeted figure, 
n appeared at the entrance, the countenance wild 
$ with terror. At sight of it, Dcspencer, who was 
v just rushing away, recoiled, believing it, I sup- 
$ pdse, for the instant, the apparition of the faith- 
^ less bride. But I knew better. I recognized 
^ Georgiana immediately. To explain her appear- 
\ ance, and in this half crazed condition, I must, 
i; however, go back for a short interval. 

^ As I had feared, the first of the two thunder- 
\ peals had woke my cousin, who, in a state of 
| great alarm, began calling for me. The nurse 
l waited awhile, thinking I would make my ap- 
| pearance, but as 1 failed to do this, she left the 
% chamber to summon me. While she was absent, 
$ Georgiana had risen from bed, and hardly con- 
\ scious in her terror of what she was doing, had 
s slipped on her dressing-gown. At this juncture 
J the second clap of thunder broke over the house; 
$ and this deprived her of what little presence of 
s mind there was left to her. Rushing from her 
$ chamber, she darted down the staircase, and 
£ turning in the direction where she saw the light, 

\ reached the library in the manner, and at the 
\ moment, I have described. 

^ For an instant she looked around affrightedly. 

| In her half-insane condition, she was not able to 
^ comprehend all she saw; but she understood 
' enough to have some glimpses of the truth. I 
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shall never forget her horror-struck look, when 
she beheld the corpse, or the shudder over her 
whole frame with which she averted her gaze. 
Her eyes now rested on me for the first time. 1 
was hastening to support her, for 1 too well fore¬ 
boded what was to follow. She sprang toward 
rae, as a child, chased by a terrible beast, darts 
into its mother’s arms; broke into a stifled shriek, 
that was followed by a sob ns if her heart had 
burst; and went off into violent convulsions. 

Fortunately the nurse arrived at this crisis. 
She had found my chamber empty, and was re¬ 
turning to Georgiana’s, when she saw a white 
figure flitting down the staircase Together we 
bore the unhappy wife back to her bed. De¬ 
spencer had partially recovered from his stupor 
of terror, but was still too unnerved to render us 
much assistance. The nurse, at first, had given 
me the candlestick to hold, and motioned for 
the husband to take Georgiann up in his arms; 
but seeing his condition, she had snatched the 
light from me, and handed it to him, with a look 
almost of contempt, telling him to follow us. In 
this way, the nurse supporting the head, and I 
the feet, we bore my cousin to her chamber, De¬ 
spencer creeping after us, speechless, and shiver¬ 
ing as if in an ague-fit, hardly able to hold the 
candle in his nerveless hand. 

I have but a vague recollection of some of the 
events of that terrible night and the two suc¬ 
ceeding days. But others are burned into my 
memory indelibly. My office was at the side of 
my cousin, whom I did not leave, except for* a 
few minutes, for eight-and-forty hours. During 
part of that time she lay in violent convulsions, 
so that the nurse and I expected every hour to 
be her last. Toward morning the strength of 
the attacks abated, and the physician, who 
arrived soon after, gave us faint hopes of her 
recovery. But though she had relief, from that 
period out, she never looked up again; and we 
could see that her days were numbered. 

For it was impossible to conceal from her 
entirely the true state of affairs, and this know¬ 
ledge broke her heart. If nothing else would 
have betrayed to her the real character of her 
husband, the passionate grief of old Jane would 
have done it; for the mystery that connected 
the ancient servant with Bentley was solved, 
now that he had met so fenrful a death. Bent¬ 
ley, it came out, was old Jane’s son. He lmd 
never, indeed, borne her name: and had been 
educated away from her. But her heart clung 
to him, in secret, as the only thing which was 
left to her to love. When he grew up, his hand¬ 
some person, his talents, and the fashionable 
oompany he kept, made her dote on him, if pos¬ 


sible, more than ever. In her lonely life, at the 
deserted old mansion, he was continually in her 
thoughts. When his evil habits began to tell on 
his fortunes, and he not only slipped out of re¬ 
putable society, but got into pecuniary difficul¬ 
ties, she opened her store of hoardings and 
supplied him from her own purse. At last, even 
this resource was exhausted, and then Bentley 
became a sharper, a gambler, even worse. But 
still she loved him, as only a lonely, desolate 
woman can. Years passed. Her son grew to¬ 
ward middle-age; she was becoming decrepit 
herself; he associated now only with felons; 
when he was with her he often struck her; and 
yet she loved him still. Finally, he came to her 
and demanded the use of the long-closed library 
to establish a press for counterfeiting; and 
though it seemed to her almost sacrilege, for 
she was thoroughly superstitious, she consented. 
Hence it was that Despencer, with whom Bentley 
had now become associated, had rented the old 
mansion. But a terror of some great c^nmity, 
which seemed to haunt her like a Fate in a Greek 
tragedy, kept her in continual apprehension. 
Often she implored her son to forego his prac¬ 
tices, or, at least, to carry them on somewhere 
else. But he answered only with a scornful 
laugh. All this we learned from her frantic 
ravings. 

The clap of thunder had awoke her in common 
with the rest of the household, and the shrieks 
of my cousin had brought her down stairs. When 
she saw the corpse of her son, she broke into the 
most piteous lamentations, mixed with insane 
reproaches of all in the dwelling. The danger¬ 
ous condition of Georgiana did not restrain her. 
Sho burst into the chamber, and assaulted De¬ 
spencer to his face, declaring that if he had not 
misled her son, she would not be childless. My 
flesh crept at the frightful manner in which she 
cursed the cowering survivor, invoking on him 
and his family every evil which her imagination 
could suggest. We could not, for some time, 
leave Georgiana long enough to force the half 
maniacal mother from the room. But when our 
patient had partially recovered, the nurse and I, 
with some help from Despencer, removed her, 
and double-locked the door. I believe, after this, 
her passion took a new turn and subsided into 
grief, and that she threw herself on the dead 
body of Bentley, and wept frantically there till 
almost morning. 

It was daybreak before we could rally Despen¬ 
cer sufficiently to induce him to go for a physi¬ 
cian. I have always thought that he was afraid 
to go before. Even while he remained in his 
wife’s chamber, he would start and look far- 
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lively around, at the slightest noise, as if he 
expected another thunderbolt to fall, and that 
he was to be its victim. 

He never returned from that errand. I had 
ilready determined, in my own mind, that he 
would not. For it wa9 impossible to prevent a 
eoroner’s jury on the body of Bentley, when the 
fact of the felonious occupation in which the 
dead man had T>een engaged would be dis¬ 
covered: and in such an event, the arrest and 
trial of his confederate would inevitably follow. 


< I thought over all this, as soon as the condition 
$ of Goorgiana gave me leisure to think of any- 
^ thiug but her peril. I had many doubts also as 
n to my own immunity from the law. I knew I 
5 was innocent in intention; but 1 knew likewise 
that this would avail me but little. However, it 

\ 

% was impossible for me to leave Georgiana. My 
$ post of duty was at her side, and there I would 
* stay, I said to myself, even if it led me to the 
$ Penitentiary. 

$ (to be continued.) 


LETTIE LANE. 


BY MARGARET LEE RUTKNBUR. 


I* those day* that long have vanished, 
Ilour* I ne’er may know again, 
Spirit-angels told me softly, 

They had come for Lettie Lane! 

Lottie Lane and I had studied 
Happy school girls side by side; 

Or. perchance, together loitered 
Where the brooklet's tiny tide 
Washed the pebbles that wo gathered, 
Or, with low and tinkling song, 

Bore the blossoms that we scattered, 

On its ripples far along. 

Skies of blue seemed then the purer, 
Fresher grew the wild-wood groen, 
Clearer rang the robin’s numbers. 
Brighter gleamed the river's sheen, 
For our hearts were lit by fancy, 

In those joyous times of old. 

Like as Autumn sunbeams tincture 
Crimson leaves with hues of gold, 
fio wo rambled, as I told you, 

Two young, laughter-loving girls. 

On my brow were plain brown tresses. 
Hers was wreathed with golden curls. 
But full soon a change came o'er her, 
Brighter grew her eyes of blue, 


And the pure and lovely forehead 
Wore a moro transparent hue. 

Op her cheek, where erst the health-tints 
Rested in rich, damask bloom, 

Came the fatal hectic flower. 

Like a signal from the tomb! 

So I can but thus remember. 

While one white pond-Hly lay 
In its fragrance on her pillow, 

My young playmate passed away! 

Fair the petals of that flower, 

But ns pure and fair as them, 

Were the cold and wnxen Angers 
That had clasped its balmy stem! 

Thus she passed the shadowy valley, 

And they laid her down to rest. 

Where tho birds of Summer caroled 
Notes of beauty o’er her breast. 

Other friends since then have cheered me, 
With kind friendship’s soothing power, 
Bui my yearning heart turns backward 
To that mournful, parting hourl 
Other scenes have come, and vanished, 

Yet will tears, like Summer rain. 

Fall upon the flowerets growing 
O'er the graro of Lettie Lane. 


THE WILD FLOWER OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


BT JAMBS M. THOMPSON. 


Once roaming free o’er hill and vale, 
With heart uncaptivated, 

I found within the forest’s pale 
The fairest form created, 

She dwelt beneath a cottage root, 
Hard by a limpid fountain; 

And bore the soul-enhancing name— 
The Wild Flower of the mountain. 

When first I saw this lovely maid, 
The modest smile she gave me, 
Placed me beneath the yoke of love. 
So that no hand could save me; 

Vol. XXXV.—22 


$ And there, upon the moea-grown rock, 

s Beside the dimpling fountain, 

v I wooed and won my only love, 

$ The Wild Flower of the mountain. 

s 

ij And as I think of dangers past, 

s' And joys between them shining, 

£ I feel new cords of tender love 

^ Around my sonl entwining; 

I To that dear maid I wooed beside 

^ The purling crystal fountain, 

\ And then I twine my arms around 

' The Wild Flower of the mountain. 
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MY UNLUCKY COUNTENANCE. 


BT A. L. OTIS. 

I SUFFER under a singular misfortune. It will ^ of mine, if I “Was not that little lady who had 
not seem much to you when you hear it stated. $ a fancy for taking things and not paying for 
I dare say if you are sentimental you will fail to S them?” 

understand the hardships of my case. $ Oh, my counterparts! do conduct yourselves 

It is simply this—everybody knows somebody $ with propriety, or a harmless sufferer will haunt 
who looks like me. The words I am sure to $ you, if she can! 

hear, as soon after an introduction as etiquette ^ I asked one of the trustees of some museum 
will allow, are, “You so strongly resemble a > for a permit to visit it. These permits are given 
friend of mine,” &c.: or “You remind me so i; to all applicants who are deemed respectable, 
forcibly of my absent cousin, aunt, sister, or s What was my dismay to receive in reply such 
sweetheart,” as the case may be: or “Pardon $ words as these, 

me, but your likeness to my old friend so and $ “No, ma’am. To you we must refiise one, 
so, leads me to treat you with the familiarity s unusual as such a denial is.” 
due only to a longer acquaintance,” &c., &c. $ “Why so?” I stammered. 

If you are of the turn above said, you ask, * “You were so careless, and did so much 
“Where is the misfortune?” Very agreeable, s damage in handling the specimens the last time 
you think, for me to find mine always oae of the $ you were there, that my duty to the society 
“old, familiar faces”—charming! never to look | obliges me to refuse the permit.” 
the stranger to any one, to be “hail fellow well s I had never before visited the museum; but 
met!” with every new-comer—to have a special $ some rough copy of me, doubtless, had done so. 
resemblance to everybody’s particular friend. $ I have occasionally tried to prove the mistake 
You think so? Well, I object to it for the fol- $ about my identity, but have generally been con- 
lowing reasons—or no—I will give no reasons. $ sidered only unblushingly persistent in gaining 
I will let you deduce them for yourself from my $ my object at the expense of truth. If I meet 
experience. Put the case as yours. How would ^ with no contradiction to my representations and 
you like to find the resemblance generally unflat- j gain my point, those I address generally let me 
tering? I have seen some of these fac-similes l see that they are not “gulled,” but only indo- 
of myself. They were about as much like each S lent or indulgent. 

other as Laps are like Spaniards, or Turks like j Is not such experience charming?—or what 
Frenchmen. I don’t know how they can all be \ follows? 

me! I have not, generally, felt elated by the j Walking quietly along Chesnut street, I see 

comparison when confronted with my “very pic- ^ blustering old Dr.-driving along in his car- 

tures.” They may possibly have experienced \ riage. He pulls up, and calls out to me, a perfect 
the same dissatisfaction—I hope not to the same j stranger to him, though, as he is a distinguished 
extent. | man, I know him by sight. 

Or, how would you like to have no personality ^ “Go home—go home! I never saw such a 
of your own; to be forever prejudged by the $ perverse woman! Any person of sense, sick as 
qualities of others; to be sneered at because Miss $ you are, would be abed! Such a patient abroad 

A-is so vain; to be hated because Miss B-s speaks ill for her doctor. I won’t have it. Go 

is so malignant; to be laughed at because Miss $ home!” 

C-is so ridiculous; to say nothing of having $ I—the picture of health—ordered home for a 

miracles of industry required of you because of ^ sick and unreasonable patient ! and that too 

Miss D-’8 “faculty,” and miracles of patience $ when the old novelist-, is just passing, and 

on account of Miss E-*s amiability? j; hears every word, as a perceptible sneer in his 

This is to have no identity—to be perpetually \ face tells me! A month or two afterward, I see 
swamped in others having stronger traits, like $ some fling at womankind in his latest work, 
the sugar in a dose of castor-oil. $ which I trace clearly to this incident. And all 

I have had shop-keepers look sharply after me s the time, no doubt, the poor, sick lady is groan- 

as I stood by the counter. One asked a friend n ing in-doors, and hoping to win golden opinions 
36 4t 
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of her physician by her obedience. A stormy < began to feel flattered, as his attention seemed 
meeting with her unbelieving dictator, my un- | delicate, almost reverential, and quite involun- 
lucky visage has procured for the dear, good ^ tarily prolonged. He scarcely left my side that 
creature. Of course, he will maintain that he ^ evening: and when he took leave, asked permis- 
saw her out walking, and set an attempt to de- £ sion to call upon me. I granted it readily, as I 
ceive down against her, when she protests she $ knew his family and antecedents, 
has not left her room. £ The very next day he came, and the next, and 

Sometimes the mistake produces only laugh- i the next—I was fluttered a little. I had been 
able results. At a pic-nic I wandered alone in $ through such affairs before, and knew what this 
a shady, cedar grove. I was dressed, as all the £ devotion foreboded; besides did not every friend 
ladies were, in white. I leaned over a little, \ I had congratulate me upon my conquest? 
babbling brook, and became much interested in < At parties he scarcely left my side, for no 
some minnows. I heard a step behind me, but ^ coldness on my part could daunt him. At home 
that imported nothing to me—I expected no fond ^ he sat as near me as circumstances and etiquette 
surprises. Suddenly an arm stole about my \ permitted, tormenting me with his long gaze, 
waist. \ He sent me bouquets anonymously, lent me 

“I have watched a whole hour for this!” said s books, sang with me, and came daily, 
a man's voice. I knew the gentleman well— $ He was well-educated, handsome, of suitable 
supposed to be a stony, old bachelor. I looked $ age, and good estate. I began to look upon him 
up, met a prompt kiss, gave a prompt scream, * with favor, but yet always felt that the whole 
and saw my astonished swain take a prompt s affair was rather inexplicable, and probably 
departure, after a close, hasty, frightened look ^ fbunded upon some mistake; though I knew it 
into my face. s could not be one of identity this time. 

Walking along a country lane, I was overtaken ^ One morning be asked for a private audience, 
by a young gentleman in a very stylish buggy. $ and I was afraid the time had come when I must 
I never saw him before, yet he smiled, bowed, s give him a positive answer, yes or no. I was 
and stopped his horse suddenly. “ Come, jump ^ not prepared to do this, and concluded to be 
in!” he cried out. “Miss Monroe sent me for % guided by circumstances whether to say “wait” 
you. She is sick—you have not a minute to $ or “no.” “Yes,” was decidedly not to be 
lose.” ^ uttered nor implied. 

Very much flurried at being summoned by a s He came, and I fluttered down to the parlor. 
Miss Monroe I never heard of before, I hastily ^ He rose to meet me, took my hand, and led me 
seized the extended hand and sprang into the to a chair remote from a window. He took an- 
wagon, without taking pains to look again at % other, and sat facing me. It made me nervous, 
the messenger, who meantime is carefully avert- ^ this ceremony, and no, no, no, was on the tip 
ing his face. No sooner am I seated beside him, ^ of my tongue before he said a word, 
than I perceive that he is shaking with laughter; $ “I asked to see you alone,” he said, at last, 
and suddenly he turns to me saying, while he $ after mastering some emotion, “that I might 
starts off his horse with a brisk touch, s open my heart to you.” I smiled a willingness 

“All a ruse, Lizzie! Miss Monroe don't want $ to preside at the uncovering of that casket; he 
you—but I do!” $ continued, “You must have seen—have you not, 

I lift upon him a blank, amazed face. He ^ that for the last month you have been the delight 
starts, stares, colors, stammers out an apology, j of my eyes?” 

and something about expecting to meet Lizzie— { “Does he expect me to answer that?” I said, 
says I am “not the lady,” stops the horse and $ to myself, as he paused. I put up my fan to 
lets me get out in violent confusion; and while 5 hide lips quivering with amusement, 
he drives off sheepishly recovering his counten : > “The delight of my eyes and of my heart! 
ance, I walk off lamenting mine, which plays me S For years I have not known such refreshment, 
such tricks. $ such pure joy as you have given me.” I was 

At an evening party, I was introduced to a Mr. J touched, moved, no laughing now, nearer crying. 

K-at his request. He gazed at me there- > “You have comforted my inmost soul; the 

upon in a very confusing manner, grew pale and l world looks bright because of you. It has been 
teary. I hastened to draw his attention from s dark and desolate enough, God knows: but all 
myself to the music, the pictures, the dancing. $ clouds fly before your presence. I never ex- 
But though he was sufficiently polite, I saw that S pected to be so happy in this world as you have 
his mind was ftiDy occupied in dwelling upon i made me.” He was deeply in earnest, trembling 
me. From being embarrassed and annoyed, I * with magnetic emotion. He paused again. If 
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his next question had been whether I would 
marry him, I think “yes” would have been in¬ 
evitable. 

“I have come now to beg you to make my 
happiness. I know you can. You are the image 
of my former wife, my angel Belinda in heaven, 
who is waiting for me there, after a most blissful 
union here, cut too short, alas! I know she will 
not be jealous of you, for you are but her image 
here below, and I am complimenting her in mar- ; 
rying you.” 

As I listened to his fatuity, the angry spark | 
in my eyes burnt up the softness he had at first; 
evoked. I had half a mind to marry him, so as : 
to revenge myself upon his angel Belinda. But | 
after all I could not. “Come!” I said, cheerily, : 
“I wonder if I am really like your wife.” 

“You are like her in every lovely feature—in \ 
glossy hair—dove-like eyes—happy lips—sweet: 
dimpled chin, telling of gentleness. Then in ex- ] 
pression your face is like hers, all filled with the ; 
loving submission of woman, of her sweet help- { 
lessness and graceful dependence upon man’s ] 
stronger mind.” j 

“Ah,” said I, dryly. I knew now that there ! 
was glamour on his eyes, and he could not see ] 
me as I was. “Suppose we look alike—but are J 
our characters similar, our turn of mind?” ; 

“Yes, I think so You are both the humblest, ; 
meekest, most refined of women. Belinda was a i 
true woman. I believe she never had a positive j 
opinion on any subject out of her household. She ; 
knew woman’s sphere. She said, with woman’s ; 
instinctive delicacy, that she hated newspapers, 5 
and would never read them.” j 

“Humph! ahem!” I choked a little. “Then! 
our circumstances, surroundings and experience? < 
Such things have the making of all people but ; 
* geniuses—were ours similar?” \ 

“That I cannot say. I knew nothing of you J 
a month ago.” J 

“I should like much to know whether our S 
lives have moulded us into the resemblance you j< 
find between us, or whether it is inborn? May ^ 


I ask a few questions? I will state particulars 
of my own experience, and if hers was different, 
please tell me.” 

“Most certainly.” He was rather glad, I 
thought, to learn a little of my history. Per¬ 
haps he already began to doubt me. Belinda, I 
fancy, did not so bother him with questions. 

“Did she ever, being left penniless, earn her 
bread by her own exertions? Fighting hard for 
it with the men who denied her a chance to get 
it only because she was a woman; and when she 
had won it, eating it with bitter tears, because 
she was hated by her brothers, and despised by 
her sisters for having had to fight for it?” 

“Belinda was averse to strife, and would have 
died of starvation rather than contend for food. 
She was all meek submission to whatever good 
or ill Qod sent to her; as woman should be.” 

He was rather speaking to himself in retro¬ 
spective admiration of his meek, inert partner, 
than to me, so I did not try to defend myself 
from his implied charge of unwomanliness. I 
only asked, “Was Belinda an authoress, or even 
a type-setter?” 

“Belinda shunned notoriety,” he said, freez- 
ingly, eyeing me askance. 

“I set types in a printing-office once, and then 
became a small authoress, at which dignity I try 
to maintain myself now. Did Belinda study 
medicine? At the time that Florence Nightin¬ 
gale made every woman’s heart beat with pride 
and emulation, I went through two or three 
courses of lectures at the Female Medical Col¬ 
lege, and would have pursued the calling, if I 
had not had other claims upon me which for¬ 
bade it.” 

He rose suddenly, stared at me with glaring, 
ghastly eyes. 

“Is it possible?” said he. “Have I nearly— 
yes, quite—asked a—a—a woman doctor to bo 
my wife? I beg your pardon—I—I—I did not 
know,” &o. He shuddered, and with a fright¬ 
ened look bowed himself out. He thought I was 
like Belinda! What an escape! 


IN EACH HEART TWO BEING-S. 


B T J. A. TURNER. 


In each heart two beings dwell, 

One an angel bright and good, 

And the other, mark it well, 

Comes of Satan's sable brood. 

And they straggle day and night. 
Striving which shall wear the crown; 
Ono for darkness, one for light, 

One to smile, and one to frown. 


When the demon has the sway, 
Then the heart is dark and sad; 
When the angel has his way, 

Then the heart is light and glad. 

Brother mortal, fellow man, 

Watch the conflict every hour. 
Aid the angel if you can, 

In his deadly fight for power 
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ONE MONTH AT CHESTNUT-WOOD. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Perhaps I ought to bring my dramatis per - 
sonse regularly upon the stnge—introduce them 
in due form. The hour is a September twilight— 
the scene, a cosy, bachelor’s room. Handsome 
books are on the shelves; handsome pictures on 
the wall; and in one corner, standing on a marble 
pillar, is a bust of the Greek Clytie. The glow 
from the fire illumines the hushed, still face, in¬ 
formed with a most tender sadness. You would 
think she was the guardian spirit of the room. 
At present two young gentlemen occupy the 
apartment. One of them is stretched lazily upon 
a lounge, watching the smoke from his cigar curl 
upward in blue, fantastic rings, enjoying, to the 
utmost, the dolce far nienle of his idle youth, the 
idle hour, the luxurious room. No matter about 
his name—his companion calls him “Hal,” but 
be is not our hero. The other deserves more 
especial notice. Mr. Carlton Newbury, at your 
service, gentle reader—handsome, rich, distingue 
and twenty-six. lie is our hero, and he shall 
tell his own story. He has just taken his cigar 
from his mouth, thumped off the ashes against 
the fender, and laid it on the table beside him, 
and addresses his companion. 

“I ha.ve a confession to make to you, Hal, 
concerning an episode in my own life. Perhaps 
it carries a moral with it, and perhaps not. That 
is as you take it. At least it will explain to you 
the reason of that indifference to the women of 
society, about which you have so often rallied 
me. 

“I was twenty-two when I left college. I had 
graduated with all due honors. Perhaps I was 
a little conceited—Harvard is a good soil to grow 
vanity in. I felt myself irresistible, and was 
quite ready to be fallen in love with. I shouldn’t 
be a bad match for any young lady, I flattered 
myself. I had a snug, little fortune of fifty thou¬ 
sand, which I had just stepped into, and then— 
my talents. To be sure these latter haven’t done 
much for me jret, but they were a perfect Eldo¬ 
rado in prospective. I was pleased with myself, 
and, therefore, with every one else, and, in this 
amiable state of mind, I went to Chestnut-Wood. 

“Chestnut-Wood is the handsome country-seat 
of my uncle, Philip Newbury, my father’s half 
brother, a beautiful place on the west bank of 
the Hudson, a few miles before you reach West 


$ Point. Uncle Phil had lived there, summer and 
s winter, for ten years, but this was to be my first 
| visit. Indeed, I had not seen any of the family 
\ for at least twelve years. It was afternoon when 
£ I arrived there. Uncle Phil had met me at the 
\ boat-landing, and giien me a welcome so hearty 
^ that I already felt at home; my anticipations of 
\ pleasure were vivid as 1 lay back at my ease in 
| the handsome carriage, which was conveying us 
£ through the most charming of winding drives to 
\ Chestnut-Wood 

^ “‘And how is little Madge?’ I asked, after 
5; having made minute inquiries with regard to the 

< health of my aunt and my two older cousins, 

> Sylvia and Fanny. Uncle Phil smiled as he an- 
J swered me, 

\ “ ‘You forget, my boy, the changes that twelve 

| years make. Little, six-years-old Madge, every- 
^ body’s plaything, has grown into Miss Margaret 
j; Newbury, a young lady of eighteen; the tallest 
jj of my three.’ 

> “I felt a little disappointed at first. When I 
i had spent a winter with my uncle, in New York, 
j; little Madge had been my especial pet and darl- 
\ ing, and now she was grown, it seemed, out of 
^ all possibility of spoiling and petting—a digni- 
$ fied Miss Margaret. Never mind, l would re- 
i; venge myself upon time and change by getting 
\ up a flirtation. It would make the month I in- 
v tended to stay pass pleasantly for me, and just 
$ give her a lesson in the ways of the world and 
$ society; poor, unsophisticated, country-bred little 
\ thing! 

$ “By the time I had arrived at this magnani- 
i mous resolve, the carriage had stopped in front 
\ of Chestnut-Wood. It was a large, rambling 
^ house; just the most comfortable-looking place 
^ you can imagine. A double piazza surrounded 
\ it on three sides, and a spacious flight of white 
^ stone steps led up to the front entrance. A 
^ charming young girl stood on the lower piazza, 
$ her dark straw hat hanging on her arm, and her 
^ soft, brown curls blown all about her fair, youth- 
\ ful face. 8he was dressed in white, with a blue 

< girdle about her waist She had bright, yet 
[ dreamy, hazel eyes, which just matched her hair 
l in color, rosy cheeks, and face of the purest oval, 
s She came forward to meet me as 1 stepped from 
$ the carriage. 
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“ <This is little Madge/ said uncle Phil, with < building our Spanish castles in the clouds. And 
a merry laugh. 1 Your cousin Carlton has been > yet I should have sworn 1 did not love her. 1 
inquiring after you. He remembers some of *; had dreamed of love as a wild, tumultuous pas- 
your mad-cap tricks, and he expected to find ^ sion; taking the strong heart by storm; filling 
you the same little, teazing plague as ever/ ' the veins with fever; making nights turbulent 
“She shook her head saucily. ‘He may find > with dreams, and days full of wild unrest. I 
me a teazing plague still, though no longer a * experienced nothing of all this. My rest was 
little one.' I quiet. I don’t know that I ever once dreamed 

“I took Iyer hand and looked into her clear > of Madge. My pulses beat regularly, and my 
eyes till the roses on her cheeks deepened to ;j enjoyment of her presence wa9 tranquil, 
crimson, as I whispered, with the gallantry of a $ “Things went on thus for two long, delicious 
newly fledged beau, ‘I find you all that I could J weeks. I was thoroughly content—I desired no 
have dreamed, and more than I should have £ change, but Fate had ordained one, nevertheless, 
dared to hope.’ < “I had sat, one evening, with Madge by my 

“ ‘Very prettily said,’ laughed Miss Margaret, $ side as usual, watching the sunset, as it kindled 
more self-possessed than I was, and that was the | up with its weird fires the tranquil river, the 
beginning of my first flirtation. j rocky heights, and the stately chesnut trees. 

“Of all places in the world give me a well j For some time we had both been silent, but as 
laid-out country-seat for making love. What ^ we rose to go I said, idly, 

with walks and drives, summer-houses and £ “ ‘ How happy we are together, Madge, at 
arbors, and little rustic seats under sheltering > least how happy I am with you.’ 
trees, he must be dull indeed who cannot find \ “She smiled. ‘Yes, but after to-night, you 
an opportunity to air his vocabulary of pretty s know, we can’t be together quite so much. You 
speeches. $ are at home here now, so you must help me to 

“I found my aunt the same kind, motherly ^ entertain the new guests.’ 
soul as ever—only, perhaps, a trifle fatter, a $ “I had forgotten until that moment that a 
trifle slower in her movements. Sylvia and $ half dozen visitors were expected on the morrow. 
Fanny were young ladies quite comme il faut; $ Now the recollection vexed me. I was in the 
well-dressed, well-bred and well-looking; but, it $ mood to quarrel with anything which should 
seemed to me, no one could see them when their $ make Madge less exclusively my companion. I 
younger sister was in the room: I, at least, had £ presume my tone reflected my annoyance as I 
only eyes for Margaret. It was not long before v said, 

I had established myself on terms of quiet fami- $ “ ‘Well, they will be nothing to me, nothing 

liarity with her. I called her Madge, as I used * but a vexation, anyway. Do you like any of 
to when we were both children, and, walking, $ them ?* 

riding, reading or dreaming, we were together $ “‘Yes,’ she answered, heartily, «I like them 

all the day long. I had not thought of falling ^ all, and I love Yirginie very much. Has she not 
in love with her, or, indeed, of her loving me. i- a pretty name, Virginia St. Clair? She is of 
God knows I was not cruel enough or reckless ij French descent, and wonderfully fascinating.' 
enough knowingly to have trifled with her—to ^ ‘“Is she handsome?* I asked, somewhat in- 
have won that innocent young girl’s heart only $ terested in spite of myself. But on this point 
to cast to the winds the treasure of her love—to $ Madge would give me no satisfaction. She would 
darken the merry life that was like a fair sum- ^ not spoil my surprise, she said; I must judge for 
mer morning, jubilant with birds, glad with roses ^ myself. The subject dropped there. We paced 
and sunshine. I thought, at first, that it was $ leisurely along, under the lofty trees, toward the 
only a flirtation, and soon I ceased to think at ^ house. As we drew near, moved by an irre- 
all, and contented myself wiih simply enjoying, s sistible impulse, I took her hand in mine, and, 
She made me very happy. A purer creature, or $ looking into her clear eyes, I whispered, 
one more innocently, blithesomely glad heaven ^ “‘Madge, words are not enough to tell how 
never created. I loved to read to her—to see j dear you are to me,’ and bending toward her I 
how her fine taste appreciated and recognized pressed a quick, silent kiss on her trembling 
all that was true, and beautiful, and worthy—to $ lips. I think her first impulse was to turn away, 
watch the quick thoughts rising in her clear j but she did not, and I felt a faint, caressing 
eyes. ^ touch of those pure lips; my kiss was returned. 

“Never had summer been to me so bright, so JI think it was the first one any man, save her 
full of life and splendor and richness. Never \ father, had ever pressed on that sweet, young 
were sunsets like those we watched together, > mouth, since she had grown to womanhood, 
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and ray heart thrilled with a strange sense of \ snatches of old and melancholy ballads; some¬ 
sacredness. I did not mean that she should ^ times letting the music tell its own story of com- 
understnnd that I loved her as lovers love, and $ plaint, or passion, or triumph. Was it strange 
yet, perhaps, I could hardly have said it more 5; I was bewildered? 

plainly. \ “The next day, at sunset, I found her sitting 

“The next afternoon, when I returned from a $ alone in the very place where I had sat with 
ramble in which Madge had excused herself from ^ Madge, two evenings before Apparently she 
joining me, I found the company had already s did not see me as I approached. Nothing could 
arrived, and were assembled in the drawing-room. $ have been more picturesque than her attitude. 


There were three young men, I think, and as s She leaned against the bole of an old tree, whose 
many ladies, and with them were my three fair s drooping boughs waved over her bared head, 
cousins. I stood for a moment, watching them ^ The sunset had kindled her fair hair till it looked 
from the door, before any one had perceived me. s like a halo of glory, and her large, blue eyes 


With one exception the ladies were till attired in { were fixed steadily on the distant clouds. When 
light summery dresses, white, or nearly so. But ^ I called her name, that same marvelous blush 
one was standing with her back toward me, s transfigured her face, but she made room for mo 
dressed in a robe fashioned of some thin, black s on the bench beside her. 

material, through which her fine, arms and shoul- $ “ ‘I am surprised to find you alone, Miss St. 

ders gleamed like marble. Her hair was very \ Clair,’ I began. I did not feel quite so much at 
light, soft and silky, but heavy from its redund- $ my ease as I should with Madge, 
ance. It drooped low upon her neck, and among \ “ ‘ Yes,’ she answered, indifferently. * I seemed 

its shining coils she had twisted carelessly a \ to be Madame De Trop. Messieurs Elliott and 
large, white water lily. Her head was small, $ Marsden brought their lady-loves with them, Mr. 
classically shaped, and haughtily set upon her s Holbrook is absorbed in his devotion to your 


shoulders. 


* cousin Sylvia, and you—but I haven’t learned 


“This was all I could see from the position I \ yet at whose shrine you do worship.* 


occupied, but presently Madge turned toward < “ ‘ At yours, if you will allow me,’ I said, with 

the door and saw me. I was at once introduced s a half boyish attempt at gallantry, but very much 
to all the party, and I found my tall lady in j in earnest, nevertheless. That was the corn- 
black was no other than Miss Virginie St. Clair. ^ mencement of my second flirtation. From that 
Her face was very striking—a low, womanly \ time I believed myself really in love. I had all 
brow, large, ultra-marine blue eyes, Grecian fea- $ the proper symptoms—throbbing pulses, dan- 
tures, thin, yet strangely expressive lips, and <; gerous dreams, nights and days of unrest. I 
complexion pure and perfectly colorless. She $ can remember now how pale and quiet Madge 
seemed to me the most magnificent creature I $ grew in those days. She stole round the house 
ever beheld. When she spoke, her tones, low, $ noiselessly as a shadow. Her merry laugh was 
dreamy, musical and sweetly pathetic, completed £ hushed, and for the most part she seldom spoke, 
the spell. I was her bond slave from that mo- $ Sometimes, however, she would rouse herself, 
ment. When I was presented to her she blushed, and break forth into fitful flashes of wild gayety. 
and perhaps nothing about her was more pecu- I must have noticed these things at the time— 
liar than the change thus effected. Her brow i otherwise I could not have remembered them; 
remained marble white, but there rose slowly to \ but I did not at all realize them then. Virginia 
each cheek a single crimson spot, which settled $ St. Clair intoxicated me—she got into my head, 
and burned there steadily. I do not know her i; She was like continual draughts of strong, old 
age: I should think, now, she might have been jj wine. 


twenty-fivo. $ “ She certainly encouraged all my attentions. 

“Neither of my cousins were musical, but $ She talked to me often of herself, of her own 
among the other furniture of the drawing-room £ tastes, and hopes, and dreams. I thought she 
were a fine harp and piano. That evening both ^ bad revealed to me her inner nature. Sometimes 
were in requisition. Miss St Clair performed \ I even believed that she loved me. She would 
for some time on the former. It was well suited ^ tell me so, with her looks, her blushes, the low 
to display her snowy arms and regal figure, but $ intonations of her voice—every way but in words, 
she appeared quite unconscious of this. Indeed, $ Then again she would torture me with some un- 
after a time, she seemed to forget the presence ^ accountable freak of coldness. I believe she 
of any one in the room, and went on improvising ^ tantalized me as much as Bhe charmed me into 
one wild, fantastic strain after another; some- $ loving her. 

times accompanying them with her voice, singing > “One day, just at twilight, I chanced to meet 
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Madge in the grounds. It was the first time I 
had Been her alone since Miss St. Clair came, 
and I noticed, with a real pang, that she had 
grown thin and pale—that a look of settled sad¬ 
ness was on her young, wistful face. I think 
she was dearer to me than I knew, even then. 

I caught her hand, as she was silently passing 
me. 

“‘Madge,’ I cried, ‘you are looking wretch¬ 
edly. All this company and excitement is too 
much for you. Come and take a quiet stroll 
with me.* 

“A perceptible sneer disfigured her sweet face 
for a moment, and she snatched her hand from 
my clasp, as she answered, 

‘“Certainly not. Miss St. Clair could not 
spare you.’ 

“She hurried away, but she turned once as 
she flitted on, and gave me a look so full of love 
and grief, blended, it seemed to me, with scorn, 
that I was confounded. Vanity enough I had, 
but the possibility that, she loved me had never 
occurred to me. I was utterly at a loss to com¬ 
prehend the sudden change which less than two 
weeks had brought about. I did once think she 
might have felt that since Miss St. Clair’s coming 
I had slighted her; but then she, herself, had 
asked me to help entertain her guests, and she 
had said that she loved Virginie. 

“I suppose I had overrated my own coolness 
and courage. Certainly with Virginie St. Clair 
I was far from bold. When at last I told her 
my love, I think nothing but my desperation 
could have given me strength. You don’t know, 
Hal, how I worshiped that woman. It seems 
strange to me, now. It was a brief, temporary 
madness, but while it lasted I deemed her the \ 
purest and most perfect being heaven ever chi 9 - ' 
clod into faultless beauty. She had been there j 
two weeks when she told me, one night, that she j 
web to leave the next day. Then I must speak. j 
Hope, life, heaven, it seemed to me were slipping J 
from me. I must make one wild, frenzied effort \ 
to hold them back. ] 

“l cast myself on my knees at her feet, my I 
madness went even so far. I poured out my soul ' 
before her. I could not if I would, I would not s 
if I could, recall the rhapsodies of roy frantic 5 
idolatry. I do not know what I said, or how J 
long I talked to her. I know she listened quietly, J 
but that bewildering blush burned steadily on } 
her cheek all the while, and her eyes gleamed $ 
liko stars. In some fashion I asked her to marry J 
me, and then I paused. I had had some deli- J, 
rions visions, in which, in answer to such words s 
of mine, I had felt, her arms around my neck, $ 
her kisses upon my lips; but they were very far ' 


from the reality. She drew herself up like a 
queen, and haughtily she answered me, 

‘“I did not anticipate this, Mr. Newbury. 
Upon my word, I never thought of any danger 
in a pleasant friendship with one so young as 
you Why, I am years older; my tastes are dif¬ 
ferent. I have seen more of life. I should make 
you wretched. You need some cooing, little 
dove—Madge, for instance—not a world-worn, 
world-wise woman like me. Besides, highly as 
I estimate the honor you do me, I could, tinder 
no circumstances, accept it. My promised hus¬ 
band is to come for me to-morrow. I do regret 
this—I do deeply regret it, if, as you say, your 
whole life’s happiness depends on me, but I hope 
to hear, ere long, that you are happy in some 
other way.’ 

“Mine is a nature of quick intuitions. In that 
moment the scales fell from my eye9 Before 
that woman had half finished speaking, I would 
not have made her my wife for the Universe. I 
saw her as she was; a finished coquette, whose 
sole principle was worldly prudence; to whom 
love was a myth, friendship an absurdity. Pos¬ 
sibly her sneer at my youth may have quickened 
my perceptions. At all events I was disen¬ 
chanted, then and there. I think she saw it 
and it piqued her. Coolly ns she had spoken I 
replied, 

“ ‘At least, Miss St. Clair, allow me to thank 
you for some very happy hours—in short, for the 
pleasantest flirtation in which I have ever taken 
part.’ 

“‘You know your experience has been but 
short,’ she retorted, with a bitter curl of her 
thin lip. 

“When I went into the house, I looked at 
Madge with a sharpened perception. Then, for 
the first time, it occurred to me that perhaps she 
loved me*—that it might be love of me which had 
paled her cheek and saddened her voice. How 
I blessed the thought. I don’t know as you can 
understand such sudden transitions, but, now 
that the fever fit was over, I knew that I had 
loved Madge purely and truly before Miss St. 
Clair came to Chestnut-Wood, and that T had 
never really loved any other. In one sole re¬ 
spect, I thought, Virginie St. Clair had under¬ 
stood me; and that was when she said my nature 
needed one like Madge. I looked at the dear 
girl again, as she sat opposite to me. I cannot 
describe to you the expression of tender sorrow 
that her face wore. It wa9 the same which 
makes that bust of Clytie, to me, the most beau¬ 
tiful that sculptor ever chiseled. I bought the 
Clytie for the sake of its strange resemblance to 
Madge, not in features, but iu expression. 
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“That night Miss St. Clair played, and sang, * trees, she had thought I meant the kiss for my 
and talked. She exerted every one of her rare s future wife. But when Miss St. Clair came she 
and peculiar powers of fascination. So far as l v had seen her mistake—seen that what I had felt 
was concerned she exerted them in vain. I was $ for her had been only what I could feel for any 
indifferent enough to be amused and entertained s pretty woman. I had made her blush for her 
by her, but the hour was past when she could $ own folly; for the ease with which she had been 
touch my heart. $ won, almost unsought. Now, I turned again to 

“The next day her lover came. Jove! What jj her, but she could never marry me. It was not 
a man he was to chain that proud woman to liis $ at all that Virginie had rejected me; not that 
chariot wheels. A man worth, they said, half a s she did not love me; but she could not trust me. 
million. It certainly was all he was worth. I \ While there were so many beautiful women in 
have never seen a more expressionless face—a $ the world, so many far superior to her in every 
man more utterly void of intellect, of enthusiasm, s way, she must never, never run the risk of find- 
of all spirit save a certain dogged and asinine jj ing herself an unloved wife. In vain I entreated 
obstinacy. He had chosen her without the shal- $ her. Gentle and loving as she was, she was firm, 
lowest pretence to loving or understanding her; < Oh, Hal, I knew then what a woman I had lost, 
because she was recognixed in the world as a “I left Chestnut-Wood. My month was over, 
splendid woman; because even his dull eyes | and so was the crisis of my destiny. It boots 
could see that she was beautiful. £ not to speak of my sufferings. They were such 

“I tell you, Hal, I saw that woman in society l as the best friend could hardly sympathise with, 
last winter, and it made my heart bleed. Despite \ I thought then I should never see Chestnut- 
her heart less ness and insincerity—for which 1 \ Wood again, but twelvemonths had not passed 
doubt not her thoroughly worldly mother is in a \ before l had sought Madge and again striven 
great degree responsible—despite these, I be- $ vainly to change her decision. I came back 
lieve heaven gave her, had she not so outraged $ then with my life’s hope dead utterly, 
it, a lofty nature. To see her—with her keen $ “I have not been misanthropic since. I have 
intellect, her aesthetic tastes, her fine organiza- ^ striven to give and receive happiness; but can 
tion—chained to the dolt she married is a piteous | you wonder at my indifference to the golden- 
sight. But the best part of her gifts bad been > winged butterflies of society, when I remem- 


perverfed before I knew her: and in her best 
days she could never have satisfied my heart. 

“She had been gone three days, when at 
length I secured an interview with Madge. She 
had resolutely avoided me; and it was only after 
a very urgent and positive request that I was 
allowed to see her alone. I made to her my 
bumble confession; I unveiled to her all my 
heart. I offered her my love, my. hand, my 
future life. She answered me with pale face 
and eyes streaming with tender tears. She 
would not wrong her own heart, she said, by 
denying her love for me. She did love me, 
deeply, dearly. When I, as it seemed, was but 
playing with her she had loved me in passionate 
earnest. W’hen I had kissed her, under the 


bered what a woman had loved me?” 

“So you will never be married?” cried Hal, 
half sadly. 

“I hope I shall,” and as he spoke, Carlton 
Newbury’s smile glorified and transfigured his 
face. “If I had not hoped so I could not have 
borne to tell you this story. I saw Madge again 
this summer. My four years of lonely waiting 
had touched her heart. I have at last succeeded 
in convincing her that her empire over mo is 
unchangeable and absolute; and I hope, next 
Christmas, to present her to you as my wife.” 

His friend grasped his hand in a fervent pres¬ 
sure. “Mny you make her as good a husband 
as she deserves, and, if you’ll promise that, I’ll 
be groomsman at your wedding.” 


STANZAS. 

BY REV. QEORGE W. ROGERS. 


Ttierk is a star ’mid beauty’s train 
Of mild and pleasing ray; 

Before its light all others wane, 

That this bright star may ever reign 
Peerless through night and day. 

There Ijs a heart on which the beams 
Of this bright star shall shine; 

For this it lives; on this it gleams, 


Liko sunlight in its golden streams— 
*Tis this fond heart of mine. 

There is a power that rules this star, 
Tin love within the breast; 

It gnides to joy. then points nfar, 
Beyond the dark and narrow bar 
Of time to sweeter rest. 
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CHAPTER I. <that makes me a little stupid—you will excuse 

The hazy softness of an Indian summer sun- 5 it, I am sure.” 
set shone in through the open windows, filling! “Do not apologize; you were very kind and 
the room with a mellow radiance seen at no $ considerate, but I am sorry you took so much 
other season. A wood fire was burning on the \ trouble,” Mr. Thirstan said, with a peculiar 
hearth, which gave an air of luxurious comfort \ smile, fully understanding that his sister had 
to the apartment, although the evening was not < spent the night in her easy-chair quite as coin¬ 
chilly, for the day had been as warm and bright ^ fortably as she would have done in bed; still 
as a return of midsummer. \ her intention was affectionate, and if she had a 

The room was spacious and lofty, furnished s tendency to doze certainly that could be forgiven, 
with every elegance which wealth and refined > “Do you know where she went?” he asked, 
taste could gather around. Carved book-cases j “Only for a little walk, John. Really your 
lined the walls—rich crimson draperies were | sudden arrival has quite confused me; I am sure 
swept back from the windows—easy-ehairs and $ dinner ought to be ready. Where can Mabel be? 
couches of every description were scattered about, i How tiresome of the child to be out?” 
yet there was no confusion, no disorder, every- £ “Did she say nothing at all before going?” 
thing showed that some hand had arranged the e “Dear me! I cannot remember. How stupid 
apartment with artistic care. ^ of me, to be sure! You see the gentleman was 

A middle-aged lady, comfortably common-place $ here, and they were talking at the other end of 
and placid, was seated in a low chair by the s the room, or playing the piano ” 
hearth, her hands folded upon her lap, and a roll $ “What gentleman?” 

of knitting half fallen upon the carpet with ^ “And I really believe I was quite asleep when 

which a pet kitten was making sad havoc. The <; she left the room. Go away, Kitty, you have 

lady had evidently lapsed into a gentle doze, < quite spoiled my work, you naughty little 
such as only a truly indolent and matter-of-facti; thing!” 

person can enjoy in its full perfection. \ “Who was here, Elizabeth?” 

The other occupant of the room was a tall, n “Why Mr. Myers—lie comes very often—quite 

sad-looking man, whose restlessness presented a $ a pleasant young man he is too. 1 assure you, 
singular contrast to the quiet around. He was ^ the other day, he took up some stitches in my 
walking hurriedly up and down the floor, occa- s knitting as nicely as I oould have done myself— 
gionally pausing near the window to glance out $ much better than Mabel, I am sure, for she 
upon the lawn, evidently in momentary expecta- \ always manages to drop more.” 
tion of some arrival. Many times he looked im- \ “Well, well,” broke in Mr. Thirstan; “Myers 
patiently toward the sleeper; then walked rapidly i —Myers! What were you saying?” 
on again, as if hesitating to disturb her repose \ “ About the knitting, of course. Mabel always 

At last his impatience seemed to overjmwer his \ disarranges the whole thing.” 
good nature, and he said, abruptly, “Confound the knitting!” muttered Mr. Thir- 

“It is very strange, Elizabeth, that Mabel; stan, crushing a letter envelope in his hand and 
does not come in.” i flinging it upon the floor. “I ask you, what 

The lady moved in her chair—she was evi- Myers? how came Mabel to know him? where 
dently not one of those nervous persons who are \ did you meet him?” 

startled by any unexpected sound—opened her > “Indeed I don’t think I met him at all. Mrs. 
eyes languidly, and said, in just the placid tone l Anderson brought him here, if I recollect.” 
one could have sworn would issue from her lips, £ “Do you know his other name, Elizabeth? Is 
“Did you speak, John?” $ it Philip?” 

“I said that it was very strange Mabel did not ^ “Really now I can’t tell,” returned the lady, 
come in. She knew that I was expected!” ^ slowly, quite unmoved by her companion’s ex- 
“Oh! dear, yes, I should think so. She knew j citement, “I have such a bad memory for names; 
that I sat up all night long looking for you— $ but it seems to me it was—what was it now— 
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James, Henry? Well, it might have been Philip, \ “Excuse me,” said a deep voice, that made 
after all.” $ Mr. Thirstan start and clench his hands; “I will 

“Tell me all you know about that man!” ex- \ not intrude this evening—another time.” 
claimed Mr. Thirstan, in a tone which roused^ “Now, come in now!” exclaimed Mabel, evi- 
even the imperturbable Elizabeth. $ dently leading him toward the door. 

“What on earth, John,” she began, but he ^ At that moment a servant entered from the 
interrupted her without ceremony. i inner room with lamps, illuminating the apart- 

“Answer me at once, Elizabeth. How comes > ment after the grey gloom; and at that moment 
it that I find that man a visitor at this house J the girl returned, accompanied by a young man, 
daring my absence?” $ who paused near the entrance as if uncertain 

“Why I told you; Mrs. Anderson brought ^ how to proceed, 
him! Is there anything wong? Are you angry, \ “Mr. Thirstan^” said Mabel, “let me present 
John?” r l to you a new acquaintance of ours—Mr. Philip 

“Has he been in the habit of coming here; Myers.” 
often ?” \ The young man took a step forward, evidently 

“Oh! very often. I think they called the day > concealing his hesitation under an assumption 
after you left—really 1 think he has been here | of assurance; but Mr. Thirstan waved him back, 
every day since, and that is six weeks ago. He % and stood for a moment looking fixedly in his 
rides and walks with Mabel—sings—oh! he is $ face. 

very accomplished! If you had only seen him ^ “ How happens it that I find Mr. Myers a 

taking up those stitches.” $ visitor in my house?” he said, in a cold, hard 

“Elizabeth, you will drive me insane! Do, for $ tone. “Leave this room, young gentleman, and 
one moment, keep to the point of your story!” $ never dare to look in my face again.” 

“Now you are angry, John, and you know $ “This is very singular,” said Myers, in a fal- 
how that always flurries me! Really it is hard, i; tering voice. 

when you have just come home, after my sitting J “No words, sir, but go! I warned you long 
up all night too—never closed my eyes, and was \ since not to approach me; now I bid you leave 
so anxious I could scarcely eat a morsel of the ^ my house.” 

chicken Margaret had prepared. It isn’t right, ^ “If you will allow me to speak with you for a 

John!” ^ moment—I can explain-” 

There were symptoms of tears, so Mr. Thir- $ “Not a word. Go, or I will have you driven 
stan endeavored to check them at once. \ out like a whipped hound.” 

“I did not mean to be harsh, Elizabeth—ex- $ “You know that in the presence of these ladies 
cuse me! Only tell me about that man.” $ you are safe to insult me,” exclaimed Myers: 

“Hark, they are coming; I will ask Mabel at * “but another time-” 

once.” \ “I warn you to go!” said Mr. Thirstan, in a 

“Hush, not a word—here they are.” $ low, terrible tone. 

The sunlight had parted from the room, and $ The young man’s eyes fell. He turned toward 
the grey tints of evening had gathered round. $ the door. “Excuse me, Miss Jordan,” he said; 
Mr. Thirstan stood upright in the twilight, look- $ “I regret this, but it is not my fault.” 
ing pale and stern; and Elizabeth was quite s Mabel and Miss Thirstan had remained amazed 
startled out of her complacency by his appear- $ spectators of that strange scene. The latter was 
once. i* quietly crying, her grand resource upon all occa- 

The door opened, and a tall, slender girl en- \ sions; but the girl had recovered from her stupor 
tered hurriedly, exclaiming, s of astonishment knd stepped boldly forward, 

“Oh, Mr. Thirstan, I am so glad you have * “Stop, Mr. Myers!” she exclaimed. “Mr. 
come back! You naughty man to stay away so J Thirstan, your conduct is ungentlemanly and 
long!” | ungenerous.” 

She ran to him, clasped his hands and held up \ “Allow me to retire,” Myers said, and as he 
her lips to be kissed. He greeted her with grave j bowed over her hand he whispered, “you will 
affection, but said only, “You are not alone, j hear from me to-morrow. I can explain all.” 
Mabel?” > Mr. Thirstan paid no attention to her words; 

“Oh, no, where is Mr. Myers? You see we s never moved, but stood watching Myers until he 
had no idea you would come! Mr. Myers?” and 5 left the room. When the outer door closed, Mabel 
with these disconnected words she hurried out \ turned toward him, her cheeks crimson with pas- 
of the room: and her voice was heard in the hall | sion. 

in eager expostulation. $ “You have insulted my guest,” she exclaimed; 
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“how dared you do it, Mr. Thirstan? It was 
a miserable, contemptible act—I blush for you, 
sir.” 

Still he did not move, but the harshness of 
his face gave way to a strange sadness. 

“Hush, Mabel,” he said only; “you will be 
sorry for this.” 

“Don’t quarrel,” sobbed Elizabeth; “pray 
don’t!” 

“That man, Mabel, is a villain, and I have 
treated him as such.” 

“I do not believe it!” she cried. “Whoever 
told you so has lied!” 

“I speak from my actual knowledge-” 

“I will not,believe it!” 

“Mabel, do you think I would tell you a 
He?” 

Her rage gave way to a passion of tears. She 
threw herself upon a couch and wept aloud: 
while Mr. Thirstan sat down pale and trem¬ 
bling; and Elizabeth went from one to another 
wringing her hands, alternately blaming and 
persuading until she grew quite frantic. 

After a time, Mabel rushed out of the room 
and locked herself in her own chamber, from 
whence no persuasions of Elizabeth could induce 
her to descend again that night. The dinner 
was sent, away from the table untouched, and the 
most wretched night that old house had wit¬ 
nessed for years settled heavily down. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mabel Jordan had been left while quite 
young the ward of Miss Thirstan, who had been 
a boyish love of the girl's father, and for whom 
he had preserved all the illusion which is apt to 
centre about the memory of an early affection. 
John Thirstan was several years younger than 
his sister, still she had been accustomed to look 
up to him as a superior being; and when Mabel 
Jordan came to reside with them, a wild, high- 
spirited school girl, the guardianship had, in 
point of fact, devolved upon him, as Miss Thir¬ 
stan made no exercise of her power beyond 
spoiling and petting the girl in every way pos¬ 
sible. She had grown up almost to womanhood 
under John Tliirstan’s care. He had been her 
teacher, her companion, and unconsciously to 
himself deeper and stronger feelings had stolen 
into his heart, which had found no utterance, 
and which were perhaps scarcely acknowledged 
to himself. 

Six weeks before, important business had com¬ 
pelled him to leave home, and for almost the first 
time Mabel had been left wholly to his sister’s 
guidance. With the entrance of Philip Myers 


* into the house, a new revelation had dawned 
$ upon the soul of that young girl. She was an 
\ excitable, impulsive creature, and it needed not 
;> long for that bad man to obtain an ascendency 
$ over her, which, for a season, quite overpowered 
the influence of the past, and the tender guid- 
\ ance which had aided her hitherto. 

\ Mr. Thirstan had known Philip Myers years 
5 before in Europe—known him as a bo^r, not a 
$ wild, reckless youth, whose errors sprang from 
} the thoughtlessness of early passion, but a bold, 
j: unscrupulous man, who had never known the 
i; innocence and purity which should belong to 
s boyhood. Since then circumstances had thrown 
s them together, and he knew Myers now for a 
^ dastardly fortune-hunter and a heartless liber- 
j; tine, who could only have been attracted toward 
s Mabel by her reputed wealth, and the first blush 
^ of youthful beauty which made her so irresis- 
$ tible. 

s 

$ The next morning, Mr. Thirstan had an ear- 
^ nest conversation with Mabel, but he found her 
s unyielding and rebellious as on the previous 
$ evening. Before he conversed with her along 
•; letter from Myers had been placed in her hand, 

■J full of beautiful sophistries and false explana- 
5 tions, which rendered all Mr. Thirstan’s nrgu- 
^ ments of no avail. He made no denial of his 
s pa*t errors; but he assured Mabel that she was 
| the angel who was to lead him into better paths: 

^ if she deserted him he was wholly lost. He nar- 
;> rated a well told tale, which accounted for Mr. 
i* Thirstan’s hatred; and as the latter would enter 
$ into regular explanation, left Mabel with the 
s impression that her guardian had been the one 
£ most in fault. 

| A wretched, miserable week passed in the 
s house. Elizabeth was so completely overcome 
\ by the state of affairs, that she was quite unfit 
| to leave her room; and Mabel was in a fit of 
\ proud anger, from which no effort of Mr. Thir- 
5; stan’s could rouse her. He learned that Myers 
s had left the neighborhood, so that there was no 
\ fear of her meeting him, and Thirstan deter- 
s mined to allow matters to rest for a time, 
ij How much he suffered no one dreamed. He 
5; looked cold and grave, performing his daily 
$ duties with unchanged serenity: but oh, the 
i; nights of anguish and despair, when sleep stood 
^ aloof, leaving him alone with his misery, seeing 
\ no hope, no release! 

I When life ends, and in the broad morning of 
^ the hereafter we all stand face to face, with 
j; every thought and feeling revealed, how will 
5 those who knew and loved us best start and 
i; shudder at the unspoken pains which have been 
i the daily companions of each of us, during this 
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long pilgrimage, which seems to reach no goal, $ gate, but there was nothing visible—no sound 
no fruition here? ^ met his ear save the low moan of the wind, more 

Mabel did not dream that Mr. Thirstan loved J sad and ominous than before, 
her; had she know it she would not have been j! She could not have passed that way. He 
in the least softened or touched! The young $ rushed back to the house and entered her cham- 
are proverbially hard-hearted: it is only time s ber—it was deserted. He clutched his hands 
and long suffering which teach us real kindness $ together until the nails sunk deep in the flesh, 
of heart and sympathy for those who love in $ but he was not a man to give way to impotent 
vain. $ grief. 

Mabel received letters daily from Myers, and l Suddenly he remembered that she must have 
was preparing for herself a terrible fate if no \ gone out of the back entrance, and gained a side 
good angel interfered to check her in her reck- s road from the grove beyond. The carriage that 
less courage. ^ drove up in front had been only to deceive the 

I said that a week passed thus—a week in ^ ears of any watcher, 
each day of which seemed concentrated the suf- J Again he dashed on in hot pursuit. It was 
fering of a life time. $ quite dark in the grove, and once he stumbled 

One night Mabel and Elizabeth had retired $ and fell, bruising his forehead till the blood 
early to their rooms, leaving Mr. Thirstan alone s streamed hotly over his face, but he did not feel 
in the library. He sat there until late in the ^ the pain. He gained the road, and saw by the 
evening, surrendering himself to the gloomy £ waning moonlight a carriage driving off in the 
thoughts which preyed upon his mind, and at £ distance. More time had to be lost. He re¬ 
last he too went to his chamber, and throwing < turned to the stables, roused the wondering 
himself still dreBsed upon the bed, strove to for- i keeper, and mounting his horse dashed off like 
get in sleep the misery of the past hours. It j the wind. 

was in vain that he darkened the room and £ The fugitives were so far in advance that it 
buried his head in the pillow. There was a | took him more than an hour to overtake them, 
strange oppression at his heart worse than the !; As he rode into a little village, he saw the car- 
anguish he had been enduring, a presentiment s riage drive up to the inn, and the coachman dis- 
of ill, not for himself, but the dear one, which j mount to water the heated horses, 
nothing could quiet. < A little crowd of the hotel hangers on were 

At last he rose, threw open the blinds and \ awaiting the arrival of the stage: but there was 
leaned out in the night. The moon was setting $ no time to think of appearances. Mr. Thirstan 
round and full, crimsoning the western sky with $ flung himself off his horse and rushed to the 
a solemn gorgeousness, through which the stars $ carriage, threw open the door and called, 
shone faint and dim. A low wind sighed amid $ “Mabel! oh, Mabel!” 

the shrubberies, and died with a mournful wail $ The frightened girl shrunk into the fartherest 

in the grove beyond. ^ corner without a word; but Myers dashed him 

Suddenly Mr. Tliirstan’s quick ear detected a 5 back with a blow which staggered him for a 
sound. He listened while every pulsation of his ^ moment, and shouted to the driver to go on. 
heart seemed to cease; again he heard it distinct $ Mr. Thirstan recovered himself, and with a 
and loud through the stillness. A carriage had ij sudden spring dragged the man out and tram- 
driven up near the gate and paused there. He s pled him upon the ground, while the crowd 
rose to go out and held the door partially open. ^ gathered round in mute astonishment. 

Light footsteps glided down an adjoining stair- $ Myers gathered himself up, exclaiming with 
case; he could see no one, but by the thrill at ^ a fearful oath, 

his heart Mr. Thirstan knew that it was Mabel’s “John Thirstan, you have thwarted me for 
tread. < the last time!” 

For a moment he stood completely paralyzed ^ He threw out his arm—something gleamed 
by the blow! The truth flashed upon his mind; i; brightly in the light of the carriage lamps— 
the wretched girl was about to dare the worst, \ there was a flash—a quick report—but Mr. 
to leave behind the tried love of years, and, ^ Thirstan had thrown up his hand, and the bullet 
taking her fate in her own hands, go unshrink- $ passed harmlessly over his head, 
ingly forth and commit it to the guidance of that § The group of lookers on rushed upon the des- 
bad man. < perate man and held him down; but Mr. Thirstan 

Another moment of reflection, and Mr. Thir- £ said, 
stan was down the stairs and speeding through 5 “Let him go,” and turned to Mabel, who had 
the shrubberies in hot pursuit. He reached the < attempted to leave the carriage, but had fallen 
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buck insensible upon the seat, and lay there ^ the girl raised her head languidly from the 
rigid as a corpse. ^ cushions, then let it fall back as if even the 

Myers broke away from the men, and when ^ slightest exertion was painful to her. 

Mr. Thirstan removed Mabel from the vehicle, s Mr. Thirstan had entered the room unobserved 
entered it, and before they could interpose had $ and was standing near her, looking down into 
driven away. • ^ her white face with his mournful eyes, noting 

They were forced to carry Mabel into the ^ the changes which grief and illness had wrought 
hotel, and it was a full hour before she recovered $ there, and keeping back only by a powerful 
from that death-like swoon. * effort the spasm of pain which shot across his 

“He is killed,” were her first words. “I have v heart as he gazed, 
murdered him—oh! Philip, Philip, how could v “Are you strong enough to talk!” he a9ked, 
you do this!” ^ gently. 

“I am here, Mabel,” said Mr. Thirstan; “here, i She bowed her head, while a faint tinge of 
and unhurt!” $ color dyed her cheek for a moment, making 

Mabel raised herself and looked wildly around. $ the sickly pallor of her mouth still more appa- 
“Philip—where is Philip?” she moaned. s rent. 

“Do not.speak of this now, Mabel,” whispered $ “There is something I must say to you,” he 
Mr. Thirstan, “we are not alone.” $ said, sitting down by her side, then pausing as 

Mabel lay back upon the pillows, passive and s if he were in doubt how to proceed. Her hand 
silent, like one completely stunned, until a car- $ was lying over the edge of the couch, and when 
riage was driven to the door to convey them $ he laid his near it she drew hers quickly back, 
home. She made no opposition when Mr. Thir- s but he took no notice, though slight as the 
Btan raised her in his arms and bore her down 5 action was, it pained him and rendered his task 
stairs. She allowed him to place her in the $ still more difficult. 

carriage, and during that long drive she never s “I am not going to talk of the past weeks, 
once spoke or moved, save when an occasional $ Mabel,” he continued, “it would only be painful 
ppnsm shook her frame. $ to us both: but events have sprung out of them 

It was after daylight when they reached the \ of which you must be informed.” 
house, and they found a crowd of frightened l She shuddered anew, and put her hand over 
domestics and neighbors gathered there, and ^ her eyes to shut out the light. 

Miss Elizabeth in strong hysterics within. The jj “Go on,” she whispered, “I can bear the 


stable-keeper had gone to the house and raised j 
an alarm; and when Miss Thirstan found that 
both her brother and Mabel were gone, with her J 
usual discretion she summoned everybody who ] 
could possibly be roused, and then feeling that 
she had done her duty, solaced herself with an ] 
hour’8 fainting and hysterics 

Even then John Thirstan's first pang was for 
the suffering Mabel must endure. Her reputa¬ 
tion was irretrievably injured, and there seemed 
no remedy for the wrong. 

For two long weeks, Mabel lay upon her bed 
delirious with fever: and when she recovered 


worst. Is it about-” 

She could not utter the name that had been 
trembling on her lips for days: but he under¬ 
stood and answered her as if she had spoken. 

“Mr. Myers has gone, Mabel, and he will 
never return.” 

“It is better so,” she murmured, after a pause. 
“Go on, Mr. Thirstan, nothing will make any 
difference now.” 

“I hardly know how to tell you, Mabel, but it 
must be done, and better that it came from me 
than another. The scene of that unfortunate 
night was witnessed by a crowd of spectators, 


from that severe illness, she was so weak and s both at the village and here, Mabel-” 

wretched that death would have been a relief to n “I know, I know!” she interrupted. “I am 
her. Madly she prayed for it; she would at ^ disgraced, ruined—do you suppose I do not un¬ 
times reftise all remedies, beseeching them to s derstand all this? Tell me what to do—if I 
kill her—anything that she might have release. $ could only have died. God was very cruel to 
John Thirstan sat and heard it all—her mad $ me to force me to live!” 


cries for Philip—her execrations against himself. $ “Hush, Mabel, do not be wicked and weak. 
He never once left her bedside, and when she rose $ We must all live our appointed time, and it is 
from it, he was there patient and kind as of old. £ useless to murmur.” 

- ^ “How can I live, Mr. Thirstan? Think what 

CHAPTER III. life will be to me! If I were a Catholic I could 

“Mabel!” $ bury my shame in a convent; but as it is there 

It was Mr. Thirstan’s voice, and at the sound ^ is nothing left for me.” 
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“There is one way, Mabel, by which these 
slanderous stories can be stopped-” 

“And that? Only tell me—I will consent to 
anything—I will change my name—go away.” 

“Not that, Mabel; something which, I fear, 
will be even more painful.” 

“ Let me hear it—I am ready for any sacri¬ 
fice.” 

“Become my wife, Mabel. Once married to 
me, these idle reports will die away of them¬ 
selves.” 

She raised herself on her arm and looked 
wildly at him. 

“Your wife!” she cried, “your wife—never!” 

“I knew that the sacrifice would be too great,” 
he said, mournfully; “poor Mabel!” 

“Not that. You misunderstand me! Do you 
think I would allow your good name to be tar¬ 
nished by marrying me?” 

“I run no risk; if you can marry me I will 
try to make you happy.” 

“ But we do not love one another. Oh! Mr. 
Thirstan, I have no heart to offer.” 

“You are very young yet, Mabel, only seven¬ 
teen! I do not say that you can ever love me, 
but I do not believe this youthful dream can be 
lasting.” 

“You do not know me,” she said; “I feel how 
unworthy that man was, and yet—I love him! 
After that can you ask me to become your 
wife?” 

“Yes, Mabel, without a fear!” 

“But you do not love me—you will hate me.” 

“Child, child!” 

He seized her hands in a tight grasp, while 
his strong frame quivered from head to foot. 

“ I have loved you for years. In taking you 
for my wife I feel that I am honored. You are 
a noble girl, Mabel, you will be a grand woman.” 

“You love me! you love me!” she repeated, 
incredulously. “It seems impossible.” 

“ I do love you, truly, fondly, as I never thought 
to love any woman again. I offer you my hand, 
my name. I will weary you with no protesta¬ 
tions, I will exact no affection. I will be your 
friend, your brother; but for your own sake 
accept this offer.” 

“It is so selfish—marry you to save my repu¬ 
tation ? Ob! Mr. Thirstan, you can never re¬ 
spect me.” 

“More if you do what you feel to be right 
than if you hesitate through weak scruples.” 

She was weeping now: not passionately, but 
out of the deep contrition of her heart. For 
a time he allowed her tears to fall in silence, 
then he spoke again. 

“Will you be my wife, Mabel?” 


* She extended her hand, and a deep tbankful- 
s ness mingled with the anguish in her face. 

ij “ If you will take me. I do dot love you—I 
^ never can; but I will be obedient and faithful. 
^ God bless you, John Thirstan!” 

I He pressed his lips upon her forehead, and 
\ went away, leaving her to her agony and re- 
S morse They both suffered greatly, but the man 
s was most to be pitied; he was giving the entire 
l devotion of his great heart, lavishing it upon one 
l who disregarded it; and she mourned only over 
< the wild dream of a few weeks which seemed 
^ eternal, but would vanish in the clear light of 

* the morning beyond. 

\ Three days after, they were married: and Mr. 
^ Thirstan sailed, with his wife, for Europe, at 
$ once, leaving his sister behind. To, the very last 
$ it appeared to Mabel like a troubled vision from 
s which she must wake: and even when she stood 
$ on the deck of the steamer and saw her native 
^ shores receding frdrn view, it seemed as if some 
\ voice or touch must break the spell and bring 
$ her back to reality again. 


$ CHAPTER IY. 

s A tear had passed since their marriage—a 
$ year of much suffering to both. Now Mabel had 
^ become more quiet and reconciled to her fate. 

$ Mr. Thirstan’s uniform kindness could not have 
$ failed to make its impression upon the most cold- 
<! hearted woman, and Mabel was generous and 
$ affectionate. 

I Mr. Thirstan had kept his promise. He had 
s not troubled her with any protestation of love; 
s though he had watched over her with more than 
$ a husband’s fondness, anticipating her slightest 
s wish, leaving her little time to brood over the 
$ past, and seeking by constant change to give her 
$ an interest in the present. 

$ Myers’ name had never been mentioned bet ween 
5 them during the whole time, but the thought of 

> him had caused Mr. Thirstan much pain. When 
$ his wife looked sad he could but think that she 
^ was grieving over that broken dream. Many 
^ times during her returns of illness she would 

* call for him in her sleep, and there the husband 
^ sat and heard it all, giving no sign, betraying 
\ no emotion, kind and self-possessed as before. 

> It was late in the fall, and they had gone to 
^ Naples to pass several months. The weather 
jj was balmy and beautiful: and over Mabel there 
$ came a feeling of content such as she had not 
£ felt since her early girlhood. 

$ One morning they were seated in her room 
| which looked out upon the bay. Through the 

* open windows the warm sunlight came streaming 
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in, tinging Mabel’s hair, as she sat with her 0 “Then I may speak now,” he said. “Mabel, 
bands folded in her lap, and her eyes wandering $ if I did not tell you all at the lime, it was be- 
over the lovely scene without. ' cause I felt that it would only increase your 

Mr. Thristan was reclining upon a couch at a $ wretchedness.” 
little distance, and where be lay the shadows^ “Let me know all. I want to bear for how 
had gathered: it seemed as if be had given all s much l am to be grateful to you.” 
bis sunlight to brighten her way. He had been $ “ Gratitude is a cold word, Mabel, I did but 

reading, but the book had fallen from his hand, J my duty.” 

and he lay sorrowfully meditating upon the past \ “And that is a still colder one!” 

and all that was yet before him to endure. $ “Then it was because I loved you, Mabel!” 

Suddenly Mabel turned and looked at him un- ^ She tried to answer, but could not: and after 
observed. A keen pang wrung her heart when j an instant he went on, 

she saw how he was changed. The temples j “I do not tell this to weary you, Mabel—do 
were hollow, the eyes sunken, and his mouth \ not turn away from me—I will not offend again, 
had that worn, compressed expression which $ Get your bonnet and come with me—you will 
comes from long concealed suffering. For the understand now my conduct better than be- 
first time she felt what he must have undergone, $ fore.” 

and a strange tenderness, mingled with remorse, ij They went out of the house, and passed through 
welled up in her heart. J the narrow streets into a quarter of the city 

With one of her quick impulses she rose from s which Mabel had never seen. She shuddered 
her seat and took a low footstool by his side. \ at the squalid poverty around, but Mr. Tliirstan 
It was the first time since their marriage that > still drew her on. 

she had shown affection for him by any of the ^ They entered a miserable dwelling, and as- 
thousand trifliug acts which are so natural to ^ cended many flights of stairs to an attic, at the 
those who love. He turned and looked at her in ^ door of which Mr. Tliirstan knocked. An elderly 
surprise—for a moment a strange joy shone in $ woman opened it at the summons, and Mabel 
his eyes, then faded, leaving his face paler than ^ found herself in a room much more comfortable 
before. s than the exterior promised. 

“Do I disturb you?” she asked, timidly. $ “The poor lady is much worse to-day,” the 

“Never, Mabel, you know it well.” ^ woman said to Mr. Tliirstan; “I fear she cannot 

She took his hand and pressed it to her lips, s last till night.” 

“May I tell you something, Mr. Tbirstan?” £ “Where have you brought me?” whispered 
He looked at her still with the same.strange, '< Mabel. “What place is this?” 
bewildered expression. $ “Sit down,” he said. “ Mabel, I have brought 

“ I want to tell you how deeply I feel all your $ you to see Philip Myers’ dying wife.” 
kindness—how much I despise myself for my s “My God!” She fell into a chair, almost 
wicked folly.” $ fainting, but the horror at her heart preserved 

“Poor Mabel!” he said, tenderly. “You have ^ her consciousness. “Not then—he was not mar- 

suffered enough—do uot reproach yourself now.” ^ ned when-” 

“I cannot help it—I ought not. Listen to me, $ “Yes, Mabel, he was that woman’s husband 
Mr. Thirstan—I want to speak of something to ^ when he sought to win you from your home. I 
which we have never alluded.” s could not tell you that he was married, for you 

He understood her, but motioned her to pro- $ loved him, and 1 wished in saving you from his 
ceed, though the hand she held grew cold in her t; power, to spare you the shame of knowing from 
grasp. n what terrible disgrace you had escaped.” 

“That man—I want to know where he is—I $ It was many moments before she could stand, 
want something which would thoroughly con- then she shed no tears, uttered no complaint, 

vince me of his baseness, and then-” s but stood upright white and still as one who had 

“What then, Mabel?” he cried, eagerly. ^ seen an evil spirit. 

A strange timidity restrained the words she $ A cry from the inner room roused them, and 
longed to speak, and she answered almost coldly, \ they heard the attendant exclaim, 

“I should be more content.” $ “She is dying.” 

His hand fell to his side. For an instant he J Mr. Thirstan drew Mabel in, and she saw upon 
had dared to hope; now the dazzling joy died \ the bed a wasted form evidently in the last strug- 
out like the flame of a torch. But his self-con- \ gle for life. The dying woman turned her eyes 
trol did not desert him, and in a moment he was s toward Mr. Tbirstan, and a wan smile stirred 
calm again. < her lips. 
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(( I thought you would come again,” she mur- ^ Believe roe, Mabel, it is better thus! Perhaps 
mured. “God bless you, Mr. Thirstan!” < during this separation you will learn to regard 

She strove to raise herself in bed, but she was ^ many things very differently-” 

too weak. She said feebly, 5 “Do not reproach me—do I not suffer enough?” 

“That is your wife? Kiss me once, will you?” j “I did not mean it unkindly; with my life I 
Mabel stooped down and pressed her lips upon \ would spare you every pain. But my task has 
those of the sufferer. ^ been a hard one, dearest, my fortitude is giving 

“I can die now—I have seen you again! For- s way. I shall come back to you brave and strong, 
give me, John Thirstan—pray for me, innocent $ Tell me that you will be glad to see me!” 

girl—God bless-” <; “No, no, it must not be! I will never con- 

The words died upon her lips—a slight con- $ sent! I have killed you—I see it all.” 
vulsion distorted her features, but before the $ “No, Mabel, no! You, too, will be better 
nurse could reach her side she was dead. ^ alone for a season; you will feel me more your 

All that day little conversation passed. Mabel $ friend than ever.” 
could not talk, and Mr. Thirstan was revolving $ “I will not consent. I should die before you 
in his mind a plan, which he felt it would be $ came back.” 

better for both to carry out. $ “That is because you fear to have made me 

Toward evening, she called to him from the ^ unhappy.” 
couch where she was lying. ] “Not that—it is because I love you. My hus- 

“Tell me all,” she said. $ band, oh! my husband, forgive me!” 

“There is little to tell, Mabel. That poor $ She fell at his feet, clasping his knees, and 
woman I knew when she was a lovely young ^ uttering words of passionate tenderness, 
girl—the daughter of an Englishman who had J It seemed to John Thirstan that the old world 
married an Italian. I loved her, Mabel, and ^ had passed away, and he stood transfigured amid 
then came Philip Myers still a boy—he charmed J the glory of a new morning. lie clasped his 
her—they were secretly married, but he would j wife in his arms, weeping over her tears which 
never acknowledge her, and there was some legal $ were no stain to his manhood, praying for 
informality which aided him in his plot. I lost ^ another word of love—another look, 
sight of both for years, till I saw him standing jj “Mine,” she cried, “you are all mine now — 
by your side, Mabel. Since we came, I dis-^ yon accept my love—you forgive me!” 
covered poor Lucy.” ) “Mabel—my darling—my wife!” 

Mabel was silent still, covering her face with \ The last crimson of sunset flooded the cham- 
her hands. Mr. Thirstan walked slowly up and \ ber, and amid its glory they sat there dazzled 
down the room for a time: at length he returned \ by that excess of happiness which no after time 
to her side. > could dispel. 

“I have something to say, Mabel. I think! Six months from that time the old house, where 
that, for a time, it would be better for us to be $ Mabel had spent so many happy years, was again 
apart. I am going East for my health—you | made bright and cheerful by her presence. But 
shall select any place of residence you please, * it is doubtful if Miss Elizabeth ever distinctly 
and have everything to render you comfortable.” \ understood the affair; for a long time she used 
“How long shall you be absent?” she gasped. ! to watch Mabel’s every movement, as if she 
“Six months, possibly a year.” s feared they were in danger of losing her, but, as 

“And I am not to go? You are ill and wish $ the husband and wife seemed perfectly happy 
to leave me!” $ and content, she at length returned to her knit- 

“The journey would be too tedious for you. $ ting and her cat, serene and placid as before. 


LITTLE ROBERT. 


Amoko my treasures there’s a tress 
Of shining golden hair, 

And in my heart a sweet, bright face, 
As angel beauty fair. 

The blue eye softly beams 
With a love-look in my dreams, 

As of yore; 

And a holy spell comes o’er me, 

As a white form floats before me 
Evermore I 

Vol. XXXV.—23 


It was a weary time ago 
That little one was taken, 

An idol ’mong a happy group 
Left loving hearts forsaken; 

Then came the burning tears. 

Crushed hopes of future years, 

Weary hours: 

And baby Robert slept 

Where the moss and myrtle crept, 

With the flowers. i» A. b. 
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CHAPTER I. * world would have been without the Arts! I 

“Which would you prefer, Evelyn, a wild, 5 doubt if ever-” 

daring, adventurous life at sea, or to go through ^ “But, Evelyn, there is thrice the beauty in 
a plodding, hum-drum college course, and then ^ the sea, if you go for beauty alone, that there 
to settle down to the monotony of law or medi- $ is in the Iliad.” 

cine, or, worse still, the ministry?” and here the s “But it is not for beauty alone, Henry.” 
speaker laughed merrily at the absurdity of the <: “Well, tell me,” he interrupted, impatient at 
latter calling. $ her reasoning, “what can you say against a 

It was no difficult matter to detect his prefer- ^ life at sea?” 
ence in his tone. Evelyn, the quiet, passive, ) “Much, Henry; you only think of the blue 
and intellectual Evelyn, smiled quaintly at his ' waves, the foam and the salt air, as if you had 
question. ^ control of the element, and were unlimited in 

“You smile, Evelyn: but which would you? s your power to explore and enjoy it.” 

Consider that the decision is a momentous one— $ “I would bo unlimited, Evelyn; there is no 
a choice between stupid libraries and professors, < necessity of being a fish either to be so, but on 
an eternal quibbling and quarreling about Greek s such a steamship as your Mrs. Browning tells 
roots, and whether Homer was one man or a $ of, which 

hundred; and after that the dry wading through \ ‘Crushes down the brine 

Blackstone, &c., and on the other hand the sea, f Lik ° * blind Jov ' wbo f “ ,u b “ wa >' wilh tlu,nJer -’ 


‘The sea, the open sea, n 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free!’ n 

endless waters, constant, wild, tumultuous life s 
in the fresh air, foreign countries, pirates, mer- $ 
maids, Davy Jones’ Locker!” $ 

Here he jumped up from his reclining posture $ 
on the 6ofn, and walked briskly to the window \ 
where Evelyn sat; the mere thought of sea life t 
exhilirated him. | 

“Which would you, little cousin?” | 

She laughed outright, an unusual thing for * 
her, \ 

“Why, Henry, what shall I say? Do you $ 
wish me to decide for you or for myself?” 

“For me, of course.” 

“And give my individual preference?” 

He nodded. 

“You summed up college life briefly, I acknow- i 
ledge, but I hardly think justly. You look only * 
on the exaggerated darkness of one side, and s 
upon the equally magnified brightness of the ? 
other. You pass by all the ennobling influences :■ 
of books, which are the greatest thoughts of the ; 
world’s wisest minds, and only glance at the ; 
obscurities and difficulties of a few. Whether > 
the ‘blind, old bard of Scio’s rocky isle’ was j 
the author of the Iliad, or whether it be a col- 5 
lection of the songs of many, can make no mate- \ 
rial difference in its beauty. Don’t always be ^ 
dreading the ‘Greek roots!’ Imagine what the $ 


I could defy anything.” 

“I perceive you annihilate all objections to a 
sea life: why didn’t you reason away the hin¬ 
drances to a college course?” 

“Because, ma belle , my sympathies were not 
there.” 

“ This is arguing unnecessarily, Henry: neither 
you nor I are interested. Look at this beauti¬ 
ful-” 

“But I am interested, Evelyn,” he interrupted, 
vehemently. “Haven’t you seen uncle since 
breakfast? He deliberately put the choice be¬ 
fore me this morning; I decide before to-morrow 
noon. He says he is tired of having me live 
such an useless life, and—1 may as well tell the 
whole truth—he fears I will marry Clara Browne, 
his clerk’s daughter; you know his stubborn 
family pride.” ‘ 

“But, Henry!” said Evelyn, in amazement. 

“He thinks absence will change me.” He 
pressed his lips firmly for a moment, and then 
his usual cheerfulness breaking over his face, he 
continued, “you have seen Clara; she is very 
beautiful and charming—not at all intellectual 
like you, Evelyn, but still very charming. Beau¬ 
tiful flowers are not always of the samo hue, you 
know. Some prefer roses, some violets, and, 
Evelyn, entre nous , I prefer her to any being I 
ever saw.” 

She grew very pale, and looked almost vacantly 
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at him as he ran on. He, careless body that he 5 says, ‘go and win fortune and fame.* Pshaw ! 
was, did not notice her emotion, and as he \ I thought Evelyn was more sensible.” 
turned to pace the room, she arose quietly and l Henry’s decision pleased his unole. A man 
quickly and slipped out the door. * of his swerveless exactness and rigid upright- 

He missed her, and following her, caught her ^ ness, had little sympathy for a nature whose 
hand jnst as she reached the staircase. ^ motive powers were enthusiasm and generosity; 

“Let me go to my room a moment, Henry!” ^ he had no charity for youthful extravagance of 
“No, come back, Evelyn.” He led her back. $ thought or action, and a situation on board a 
“You look so pale,” he looked fixedly at her, ^ trading vessel was shortly procured for Henry, 
and she, unable to control herself, sank on the $ Evelyn’s thoughtfulness had been exercised to 
sofa, and covering her face burst into tears. He | the utmost for his comfort, and, therefore, he 
knew not what to do, and so for a moment sat ^ shed some tears of gratitude on saying good-bye. 
gazing at her without doing anything. i “Don’t get married,” he said, playfully, “for 

“ What have I done?” he said to himself, with s Clara and myself will want a maiden aunt to live 
a man’s usual obtuseness; and the more he tried ^ with U9,” and laughing in the midst of his tears, 
to think the more he became bewildered; mean- ^ he waved his hand in adieu. He could not un¬ 
while Evelyn tried to control herself, and sue- | derstand the flush which painfully colored her 
ceeded in a measure. j paleness at hi9 words, nor did he see the after 

“Pardon me, Henry, it was so unexpected \ apathy of pain which prostrated her for dayB. 

that it quite overcame me. Choose a college $ _ 

career and do not leave us!” She looked plead- £ 


ingly into his face. He called her bonny cousin, ^ 
and told her how for Clara’s sake he would * 
win fortune and then come back and have her, ji 


CHAPTER II. 

Many years passed. Henry returned but 
once during the interval, and then spent but 


Evelyn, live with them. He would bring her $ little more than half an hour with Evelyn, who, 


beautiful things from other lands, would write I; in reply to his eager questioning, told him of 


equally often to her and Clara: in short, man- n Clara’s marriage. During his long absence he 
like, he did all he could—unconsciously of $ had dwelt fondly on her constancy, and never 
course—to agonize her. * failed to imagine her pining for his return. The 

If there were no such things as ignorance and s shock was not stunning. It was a rude oblitera- 
misunderstandings, what a deal more of misery $ tion of his life’s fairest dream; he saw the sweet 
would fall to the lot of mortals! If all were j; tracery of his hopes melt away like the ab9orb- 
clear to the sight, we would often be compelled j: ing of frost-work by heat, and yet he betrayed 
to read painful but unavoidable truths. He was $ no pain. 


happy in his innocence, whereas had he known J He hardly gave Evelyn time to realize the 
the actual state of things he would have been s many changes in him, or her great joy at seeing 
made wretched without the means of remedying ^ him when he was gone again, 
it. ^ Evelyn was frail; consumption was her heredi- 

After a lengthened statement of his plans, to ^ tary doom, and her sweet life wasted, as thou* 
which Evelyn quietly listened, she begged him $ sands have done from the same disease. But 


to hear her for a few moments. $ few have the secret heart-wound to accelerate 

“Henry, you are almost like a brother to me: $ disease which she had borne for years. The 
do, I pray you, listen to and follow my advice $ wound was outwardly healed, but the poison 
as that of a sister. Free your mind of this wild J lurked under the scar and ate its corroding way 
scheme; let no visionary dreams of fortune out- $ day by day, deeper and deeper into her life 
weigh your common sense; there is peril in one \ sources. 

of your thoughtless nature going away from £ It was a rainy October day. Wild clouds 
home influences. Your uncle is not obdurate 
nor unreasonable, he is only hasty; allow me to 
plead with him for you!” 

“Never! you little know my pride, Evelyn, if 
you think I will have one word of his sentence $ tered troops of faded leaves like flocks of storm- 
revoked. I have decided.” \ stricken birds. Everything was wet, but the 

She left him abruptly before he could attempt j beating rain-tears still fell, and the day grew 
to detain her. < dork long before its close. 

“Now she is angry too,” said he to himself, i Evelyn was at her window, reclining wearily 
“Clara is the only one who cares for me; she tin her large chair. There were fiery spots on 


I ' careered darkly over the sky, letting fall tears 
of dismay over the faded earth; they were im¬ 
pelled by a resistless wind, which shook the 
tallest trees with a shrieking defiance, and Scat- 
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her cheeks, and a burning brilliancy in her < broke down. It was many minutes before he 
eyes; her emaciated hands were locked in her $ recovered from his emotion and regained his 
lap, and she looked out upon the dismal garden. I usual indifference. 

All the flowers, the hardy, autumn flowers, were 5 “Evelyn, if I had followed your advice I 
prostrate in the wet; the far woods looked to her < might have been a happy man; now I am a 
like a rocking sea. f ruined outcast, a wreck of my former self. I 

The door opened, and a man entered. $ am too old to reform, too hardened to repent. 

“I knew the old house too well to need show- $ Don’t worry your pure soul with prayers forme, 
ing. I don’t intrude, Evelyn?” \ I am past redemption.” He talked long in the 

She turned at the voice; he hastened to her, l same bitter strain, and at last rose to go. 
and, kneeling by her chair, took the two thin | “I shall live only a little longer, Henry, stay 
hands in his, and without another word looked $ with me.” But he only shook her feeble hand, 
long at her changed face. She looked only for > and said, “good-bye.” 

a moment at him, and then closed her eyes. It \ Outside the wind and rain grew stronger, 
seemed as though she noted every change in him \ Evelyn bowed her head upon the hard window- 
at a glance; while he, stupefied with amazement, \ seat. 

seemed unable with the closest study to fathom j “Not one word of love—not one kiss for this 
the mystery of her strange alteration. It came s life-long worship of mine! He might have given 
at once, the knowledge of her dying state. He j me that little! Oh! God!” The poor voice 
drew a chair close to hers, and said, i broke down in sobs. 

“Evelyn, I can hardly think this is you. I > The heart’s last vital chord had snapped, and 
should not have come back now, uncle is dead, j the poor heart crumbled into ruin. She lived 
but I wanted one more look at your kind face; I $ until November. They buried her under frozen 
wish it were not so pale.” $ leaves when the air was whitened with the first 

“How haggard you are, Henry!” $ early snow. 

He started at the name. He was indeed hag- n “Evelyn, aged 32,” is carved upon her simple 
gard, not from disease, but dissipation. He was \ head-stone. There is no record of the bitter, 
also older and harder-looking, worldly and cal- \ unavailing struggle which ended with those 
Ions; his eyes had lost all their youthful cheer-1 years. Placidly, at last, sleep the weary eyes, 
fulness; his voice its manly enthusiasm, and his s tearless and sightless. “Bramble roses, faint 
brow and cheek their purity. $ and pale,” long grass and tiny flowers grew over 

“Yes, I am changed, Evelyn, even more than i what was once all pain and disquiet, but is now 
you: you are nearer heaven; and I-” He \ dust. 


SPRING WHISPERS. 

BY CLARENOI MAT. 


Spriso Is wafting balmy odors 
From the sonny Southern seas, 

And the maple buds are swelling 
On the tall and waving trees; 

There Is music in the streamlets 
That are sparkling down the vale, 
And a soft and gentle murmur 
Fills the dewy evening gale. 

There are fairies in the woodlands 
Singing all the sunny day, 

As they bring the bright-hued flowers 
From the Southland far away; 

And I know they linger near us, 

As the gay hours speed along, 
Breathing gladsome spirit music, 
Filling every heart with song. 

Bnt the Spring brings not the visions 
That it did in days of yore. 

Ere my heart knew aught of sorrow, 
Ahl the H dear old time” is o’er: 


^ And its music cannot cheer me 

$ With that soul-enthralling spell, 

\ Making earth ffcr gayer, brighter, 

s As it on my spirit fell. 


s 

S 

s 


There are loved ones lowly sleeping 
’Neath the cold and grassy sod; 

Tho’ I know that they are happy, 

For they’re wandered home to God: 
But the heart must ever sadden. 

When the loved of earth are gone, 
And we miss the voice that gladdened 
With its fond, devoted tone. 

Aye! the Spring is still as joyous 
As it was in days of yore, 

Bnt I think of friends departed, 

And its music-spell Is o'er. 

There are whispers In each zephyr, 

As it wanders lightly by, 

Telling all the beauty round us 
Is now budding but to diel 
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II III. ANN 8 . STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, In the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM FAOI 805. 


CHAPTER VI. 

As Mrs. Ransom entered the room with young 
Hurst, a faint shudder passed oyer her as if it 
was repulsive to find herself again in his pre¬ 
sence. 

Then her face softened as she looked toward 
him; some tender memory was evidently strug¬ 
gling at her heart, which, for a moment, asserted 
its supremacy over the displeasure which his ap¬ 
pearance had at first caused her. 

“Michael,” she said, softly. 

He turned toward her, and she made a move¬ 
ment to lay her hand caressingly upon his 
shoulder; but, looking in his face, she met the 
same smile which had so irritated her when she 
saw the young girl blushing beneath it. 

“Did you speak?” he asked. 

“It is nothing,” she replied, abruptly; “I had 
forgotten that it was you.” 

“What a charming little dove that was I 
frightened away,” he said. “I felt quite guilty 
at having startled her so.” 

Again Mrs. Ransom’s face darkened with stern 
displeasure, and she replied coldly, 

“I had given strict orders not to be disturbed, 
the young lady desired to see me alone.” 

“A thousand apologies for the intrusion, dear 
madam,” he returned, with easy assurance, “but 
it never occurred to my mind that such a com¬ 
mand could apply to me.” 

“I should prefer to think that some urgent 
business made you so unceremonious,” said Mrs. 
Ransom, with severity. “Certainly the indul¬ 
gence and kindness which I have shown you, 
would be a poor reason for presuming to dis¬ 
obey my wishes.” 

Hurst bit his lip to keep back the angry retort 
which her words suggested. He knew her vary¬ 
ing moods, and saw that she would permit neither 
trifling nor impertinence: and as he had a favor 
to ask, he could not venture to irritate her. 

“Forgive me, dear lady,” he said, taking her 
hand respectfully and pressing it to his lips. “I 
believe I am a rather spoiled child, but you know 
well that for the world I would not offend you.” 

Mrs. Ransom quietly withdrew her hand, and 


^ the displeasure in her countenance gave way to 
s an expression of sad thoughtfulness. She mo- 
s tioned the young man to be seated, and sank 
$ back in her own easy-chair, leaning her head 
^ upon her hand, while her eyes fastened them- 
ji selves on the picture over the mantle-piece, as 
$ earnestly as if she were asking counsel of the 
^ face that looked so kindly down upon her. She 
v seemed to have forgotten the young man’s pre- 
| sence, and when he ventured at last to break the 
^ silence, looked wonderingly around as jf sur- 
s prised to find that she was not alone. 

> “Pray where did that little fairy spring from, 
\ Mrs. Ransom? I do not remember having seen 
s her here before.” 

5 “It is the first time she has ever visited 
\ me.” 

s “I hope, at least, it will not be the last, for 
l certainly she is one of the loveliest creatures I 
* ever saw.” 

$ Mrs. Ransom looked annoyed; her foot began 
$ to tap the footstool impatiently, a habit she had 
J when irritated or thoughtfhl. 

!! “It is not probable that she will come again,” 
she said. 

“Then you do not know her?” 

“I do not. She came, as many young girls 
do, from a desire to see a literary woman.” 

“But at least you know her name?” 

^ “Really, Michael, your curiosity seems won- 
i derfully excited. Might I be envious in turn, 
? and ask what brings you here, this morning?” 

| “I had some business, I believe,” he replied, 
\ with a gay laugh; “but to tell you the truth, the 
$ sight of so much loveliness has quite driven it 

I out of my head.” 

“ Then you will not think me rude if I go on 
^ writing, while you try to recall your errand?” 

$ “I see you are determined not to gratify what 
$ you are pleased to style my curiosity concerning 
| your visitor.” 

£ “I am quite unable to imagine how you can 
$ be in the slightest degree interested in a perfect 
$ stranger, Michael.” 

s “Do you think any man would not be bewil- 
i dered by the sight of an angel?” 

873 
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“You are growing poetical, young gentleman, \ “On the contrary, it seems to me that every 
something I never remarked in you before.” < year I write with more feeling, more earnestness 
“Ah, now you are going to be satirical, and $ of purpose, throwing my whole soul into the task 
you know I never can answer your sarcasm.” $ much more completely than during my youth, 
Mrs. Ransom frowned impatiently and took j when authorship was a passion and not a power.” 
up her pen. i “Something more than mere fatigue seems to 

“As I am somewhat hurried to-day you must j trouble you,” he ventured to say. 
permit me to work. Whenever you have ex- 1 “What else should?” she asked, 
hausted your raptures, and can recollect your > “Nothing that I know of. I thought possibly 
business, I will listen to you.” 1 your visitor had brought you some unpleasant 

“I have troubled you so much of late, dear \ news.” 
madam, that I am almost afraid to annoy you i “I have told you that she was an entire stran- 
again.” f ger to me; therefore such could not be the case.” 

“You know, Michael, that I am always glad j “She might have resembled some one whom 
to serve you, and I am never annoyed by listen- | you knew formerly. We can never account for 
ing to anything in which you have really an in- ^ the fancies and reminiscences a stranger’s face 
terest.” $ often arouse.” 

“Then perhaps you will tell me the name of $ Mrs. Ransom looked up quickly, but the young 
your visitor?” said Hurst, laughingly, and with $ man had averted his eyes. He was toying care- 
one of those quick changes of manner peculiar ; lessly with one of the little ornaments upon her 
to him. £ table, and seemed to have uttered the words with 

“Your jesting is ill-timed,” Mrs. Ransom re- \ no thought beyond the moment, 
plied, almost harshly. “If you indeed desires “Your remark is sufficiently true,” she replied, 
my advioe, you have only to ask it, but I have $ drawing a deep breath, like one relieved from a 
no leisure for such trifling.” <; sudden fear. “Very often the sight of a picture 

Hurst moved impatiently in his chair, but did £ 0 r a beautiful view will arouse the same feel- 
not venture a reply Nothing excited him so $ ings; they seem places which we have seen be- 
much as the least opposition to his wishes; and ^ fore, and remember like objects in a dream, or 
in this sudden interest for the youthful stranger s some memory from a previous life.” 
there was something beyond the momentary at- $ “That young girl was lovely enough to have 
traction of girlish loveliness. There was a vague \ been the reality of a poet’s ideal. I have seldom 
suspicion in his mind which he was burning to $ seen such graoe and beauty united with such a 
have resolved into certainty; but he knew Mrs. $ childish simplicity of thought and manner.” 
Ransom's moods too well to venture upon farther s “She was indeed very lovely,” Mrs. Ransom 
importunity for the moment. $ murmured, as if thinking aloud, “very, very 

She had fallen back in her former attitude of ^ lovely.” 
mournful meditation. One saw at a glance that £ Hurst had led the conversation back to the 
it was no new grief which moved her, but some $ visitor in the hope of discovering her name; but 
great sorrow which came out of the past, and * at that moment his eye fell upon a card which 
had been her constant companion for years, like j had fallen near his chair. He allowed his hand¬ 
some mournful ghost which no power could dis-) kerchief to drop, and in stooping forward to pick 
pel. \ it up, managed to secrete the card among its 

Hurst looked curiously at her. She was a \ folds. Quick as the aotion was he found an op- 
singular study during such moments; and he \ port unity to read the name, 
was a man of sufficiently vivid imagination to \ “Miss Gillian Bentley.” 
weave in his mind innumerable wild fancies j He felt singularly irritated with Mrs. Ransom, 
while watching her protracted revery. I so much so that his fear of offending her was 

At length Mrs. Ransom roused herself with an | wholly gone, 
effort and turned toward him again. s “I have an engagement in an hour,” he said, 

“You must excuse me this morning,” she \ “and must soon go.” 
said, with a troubled smile, “I really am not $ “You appear to find a great deal of leisure 
quite myself; I have been writing steadily foretime. I think your employers must be very kind 
hours, and the exertion has lefL me strangely * to you.” 

weary and absorbed.” jj Hurst’s lip curled with a sneer. Mrs. Ransom’s 

“One would think that after so many years $ remark had evidently called up a new train of 
of continued labor, writing would have beoome ^ thought, but he said only, 
almost a mechanical effort,” Hurst remarked. ' “Business men are not given generally to such 
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weakness. I have nothing to complain of except 
the smallness of my means.” 

“Certainly, Michael, you have had no lack of 
money during the past year; I was quite startled 
yesterday at recalling the amount of your ex> 
penditures.” 

“You do not expect a young man to live like 
a hermit, I suppose,” Hurst said, impertinently. 

“Perhaps not; but I expect him to be just to 
himself and to those who feel an interest in 
him.” 

“I know of no one who has any in me.” 

“You are angry, Michael, and therefore 1 
excuse your injustice.” 

“I am not angry, Mrs. Ransom, but I do not 
choose to be treated like a child, to have every 
wish thwarted, to be told that I have no right to 
enjoy life like others of my age.” 

“You have no right to allow yourself to be 
drawn into extravagances, the demands of which 
it is out of your power to meet; no man has any 
right to do that.” 

“You have told me all this, madam, many 
times.” 

“Do not fear, Michael, that I shall repeat it. 
I have tried to be a good friend to you; I have 
bad an interest in you for which you could never 
account, and surely when I see you leading a 
life that I know to be wrong, I have at least a 
right to expostulate.” 

“I will allow no one to play the tyrant over 
me—my actions shall be free.” 

A withering retort trembled on Mrs. Ransom’s 
lips, but she checked it, she could not find it in 
her heart to reproach any one with her bounty, 
and she knew well that Hurst’s only hope was 
in her. 

“That is childish,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause; “a few years since such language could 
be tolerated, but you have grown too old now for 
it to be excusable.” 

Hurst struggled for self-command. At that 
moment he fairly hated the woman who had 
been his benefactress. Ho had that weak, false 
pride which made him rebel against receiving a 
favor, although he never hesitated to aooopt it, 
nay, even to claim it as his right. 

“ Tell me what brought you here this morning, 
Michael?” Mrs. Ransom said, more kindly; “you 
came on business—what was its nature?” 

“I want money,” he said, sullenly, “and I 
must have it from some source.” 

“More money? Have you forgotten how few 
weeks have elapsed since your debts were paid, 
and a large amount beyond placed in your 
hands?” 

“Remind me of all I owe you!” he exclaimed, 


jj with reckless bitterness; “make me feel wholly 
£ base and degraded—I am at your mercy.” 

\ “Indeed I did not mean that; were you my 
j> own son I should say to you what I am now 
$ doing.” 

v “Can you procure me the money I need?” he 
s asked, bluntly. 

\ “I shall give you none at present. If you 
^ have wasted the sum I put in your hands, not a 
I month since, on condition that you would con- 
$ duct yourself very differently, I cannot help it— 
^ I am powerless to aid you at present.” 
j “That means you will not!” he cried, angrily. 

> “This is your boasted kindness; this is a proof 
^ of the interest you profess for me.” 

I “You are rapidly wearing out all such feel¬ 
ings, Michael. Have a care! You, with no op¬ 
position, will listen to no counsel. Before long 
I shall cease to offer any; but when that time 
> comes 1 shall have lost all interest in you.” 
s “Let it come,” he replied, defiantly, lifting 
| his head and looking boldly in her face, while 
^ bis eyes grew black and inflamed with anger, 
s “Let it come! I want to feel that I am entirely 
^ alone in the world—no resource—no friend. Go 
^ on, Mrs. Ransom.” 

$ “Oh! boy, boy, how you wrong yourself and 
^ me! Have I deserved this?” 

$ “Mrs. Ransom, 1 have no time to trifle; I 
s must have money, my honor depends on that.” 
s “You have been gambling again! No, Michael, 

$ I will not aid you. Six months ago I told you 
s that I would never pay another gaming debt, and 
$ I will not.” 

$ “Then let me go, I must find it elsewhere!” 
s “Stop! Michael, you shall not ledve this house 
$ in a mood like that! You must listen to me—I 
l have a right to demand it.” 

> “What right, madam? I admit no right that 
$ any one has over me.” 

s “I might reply very bitterly, young man; it 
n is not for your sake that I refrain! Still I have a 
} right—my affection for you has given it to me; 
s no parent ever watched over a son more faith- 
n fully than I have done over you.” 

$ “Who were my parents?” he asked, abruptly; 
s “where are they? why have I been left all my 
$ life to the mercy of strangers ?” 

\ Mrs. Ransom made no answer. In her ex- 
| citement she had risen from her seat, and was 
^ standing directly before him. A strange pallor, 
\ which in moments of intense feeling troubled her 
| face, swept over it then; her large, grey eyes, 
^ not beautiful at ordinary times, grew bright and 
s dark, while her white lips parted in a vain at- 
$ tempt to speak. Hurst was startled by her ap- 
> pearance; even through his reckless anger he 
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saw that some subtle chord in her soul had been $ past, Michael? You are raking the ashes from 
swept, and that her whole being vibrated to the ^ off a tomb. For your own sake leave the dead 
rude touch. $ to rest in peace.” 

“Mrs. Ransom!” he exclaimed. $ “Dead! Are they both dead?” 

“Yes, yes,” she repeated, like one who has J “Dead to yon! demand no more! Learn to 

heard a voice from afar, and only sighs out a s live in the present—forget these haunting doubts 
faint response from a vain effort to send an an- ; which can never be gratified. I warn you, 
swer in return; “I hear you—go on.” \ Michael Hurst, that you are only preparing for 

“My parents,” he said, “who were they?” ^ yourself misery in the future, by this reckless 
Mrs. Ransom shivered down into her seat— | determination to penetrate mysteries in which 
that is the only word which could express the $ you have no share.” 

movement—she seemed literally like one struck \ “No share, madam? Is it nothing that I have 
by a mortal chill that had slowly penetrated to ^ no family—no name? Must I sit quietly down 
her heart, closing its pulses in an icy grasp. j in this disgraceful ignorance, and be patient be- 
“Are they alive?” he questioned. “Why have $ neath the ignominy which the sins of others 
you never spoken of them? Why am I left in ^ have forced upon me?” 

the world friendless, an outcast? If I died s “Beware, young man!” exclaimed Mrs. Ran- 

to-morrow there would be no living soul to shed $ som, in a hollow voice. “Do not dare to insult 

a tear over my grave. I have lived unloved and ^ the memory of your parents!” 
alone, I shall die unregretted and forgotten.” s “What have they done for me that I should 
The wily man knew well the nature with which $ respect it? I owe them neither gratitude nor 
he had to deal; he knew how every fibre of her s affection, and I will give none! Were I stand¬ 
being responded to the least call for sympathy: $ ing by my father's grave I would say the same! 
yet it was not wholly art which caused hi3 agi- J There must have been guilt somewhere, and I 
totion; he was impulsive and excitable like all«: am left to suffer the consequences of wrongs in 
imaginative temperaments, and the question $ which I had no part.” 

which he so eagerly demanded had often troubled ^ “Yes, Michael, there was wrong, deep wrong; 
his passionate soul. He felt no tender regret v but it was not meant—-before heaven I assert 
for those unknown parents; but the doubt and $ that!” 

implied disgrace, which hung over him, had $ “At least I am forced to endure the conse- 
preyed for years upon his proud spirit: and n quences of that sin-” 

perhaps a portion of his reckless conduct was to $ “Who spoke of sin?” broke in Mrs. Ransom, 
be attributed to the bitter feeling toward the s with a passionate excitement, strangely at vari- 
whole world which had sprung from that terrible ^ ance with her usual calm demeanor, 
suspicion. ^ “Is not wrong sin?” cried Hurst, angrily; “is 

“Answer ifie, Mrs. Ransom. Do not torture s not error sin?” 
mo by this silence. Is my father living? where $ “No, no, a thousand times no! Stop, boy, 
is he? what is his name?” ^ you have reached a limit beyond which you shall 

Mrs. Ransom drew her hand slowly across ^ not pass.” 
her eyes, and again that agonised shudder $ “Who shall prevent me? I fear nothing! 
passed over her frame. £ Perhaps I am bold and unscrupulous: but with 

“Your father is dead!” she gasped, “dead! j whom rests the fault?—not with me—l refuse 
Ask me no more.” ' to accept it!” 

“And my mother—is she living? Has she no $ Mrs. Ransom rose from her seat and paced 
kindly remembrance of the child upon whose ^ slowly up and down, her hands locked together, 
unconscious lips she pressed a first tender kiss? £ and her eyes cast upon the floor like one striv- 
Wijl she allow him to go through life without | ing to regain her self-command. Suddenly she 
having once known a mother’s fondness? Was $ paused before the picture which hung above the 
she not human? Had she no feeling in common 5 mantle, and raised her eyes to the face that 
with the rest of her sex?” \ beamed so benignantly down upon her. She ex- 

“Hush! Michael, hush!” pleaded Mrs. Ran- {tended her arms in supplication, her lip3 moved 
som, in a tone of deep anguish; “do not torture s in inaudible prayer. At length the anguish died 
yourself and me by these wild questions.” out of her face—her eyes cleared—her lips soft- 

“I have a right to ask them, lady; I will no ij ened into a faint smile that wandered over her 
longer be surrounded by this impenetrable mys* < features like a waning sunbeam. She turned 
tery. Answer me, I beg.” $ back to the table and sat down, once more calm 

“Of what avail to rouse memories of the > and self-possessed. 
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“We have wandered from our subject, Michael, 
let us return to your affairs. Tell me how it hap¬ 
pens that you are again in difficulty—I wish to 
know all.” 


$ he left in moments of anger: but the lady made 
$ no sign. She was leaning back in her chair with 
^ a sort of stony composure, which at times came 
* over her, and did not even raise her eyes. 


“I do not see why I should account to any $ Hurst muttered an oath and dashed out of the 
human being for my actions.” $ room, closing the door violently behind him. 

•‘Then why have you come tome for counsel?” $ When he had gained the street, he drew from 
“Because you have told me that you were my $ his vest the card which he had secreted, and 


fHend, because you have taught me to consider < looked again at the name. 

you as one to whom I could come with every $ “Gillian Bentley,” he said, almost aloud. 


trouble, every pain ” * “Yes, yes, I know the name, I see my way 

“Then at least do not insult me!” s clearer now—it is a plot worthy of Machiavelli! 

“It is I who am insulted by your doubts and $ Many thanks for that little scene at the garnb- 


suspicions,” he replied, his passion again mas- ^ ling house last night; the money was well lost 
tering his prudence. $ which was the means of my making the dis- 

“ You certainly give me every reason for them $ covery.” 
by your reckless conduct Stop, Michael!” she \ He sauntered carelessly down the street, greet- 
eontinued, in a warning voice, as he was about i ing any chance acquaintance with a pleasant 
to answer more insolently than before. “I will \ smile or word, seemingly unoccupied beyond the 
not suffer you again to address me in such lan- J idle thoughts of the moment, so frank and happy- 


guage, more from the injury which this giving < looking, that it appeared impossible it could be 
way to violent anger upon the slightest occasion | the same face which an hour before had been 


causes you, than from any effect your words can 
have upon my feelings.” 

“ I will leave you, madam, if my presence is 
so distasteful to you.” 

“Do not go away with such feelings, Michael; 
I have faith enough in your goodness of heart to 
believe that you would repent having left me 
thus.” 

“It is useless for me to remain here—you 
have lost all interest in me—there is nothing left 
me now.” 

“I have not lost it, Michael, but I confess that 
your conduct is rapidly wearing away my for¬ 
bearance. I have borne much from you for rea¬ 
sons of which you knew nothing; but even that 
desire to keep faithfully a promise made long 
years since, will not induce me to compromise 
my own dignity and self-respect.” 


5 dark with evil passions. 

$ Mrs. Ransom remained sitting where Hurst 
\ had left her. What a world of unquiet memo- 
i ries surged over her face during that season of 
self-communion! One might have half under- 
$ stood her whole life by looking at her then; she 
$ usually so calm and gentle, full of tender sym- 
^ pathies for others, searching the bright side of 
$ life and turning resolutely away from the gloom, 
5 now so wan and spent beneath those harrowing 
$ reflections, which started up before her like 
$ mournful shapes that had, for a time, been hid- 
£ den, but now forced themselves out of the mist 
i of the past and intruded themselves upon her. 

| Once she raised her eyes to the portrait, mur- 
$ muring, 

v “ This is hard, hard to bear—give me strength, 
$ for I am without strength and without hope.” 


“Mine are not to be considered; I am to sub- s So the day wore on in Julia Ransom’s solitude, 
mit to disgrace, and bear it with calmness—I $ and amid all the friends that her genius had 
tell yon I will not do it! I must have a certain $ raised up for her, there was not one with power 
sum of money before night, and by some means ^ to comfort her during that sad hour; and she 
have it I will.” { whose beautiful creations had brought so much 

“ It is out of my power to assist you to-day, $ happiness to others, was unable to find in her 
even if I were so inclined; your needs cannot be $ own grand soul a single gleam of consolation for 
so urgent that a few days delay will be more $ that irretrievable woe. 

than a trifling inconvenience ” $ _ 

“Surely I must be the best judge of that! < 

Have the money to-day I will.” $ CHAPTER VII. 

“Then you must seek assistance elsewhere, $ Thi room seemed to have been fitted up as a 
for I have none to offer.” < library, for the walls were filled with book-case 9 , 

“Good morning, madam!” he exclaimed, rising > and the tables covered with richly bound volumes 
and hastening toward the door. He paused with j and pamphlets; still it was evidently the common 
his hand upon the knob, thinking that she would $ working room of a business man, for near one of 
call him back, as she had often done before when s the windows was a long writing table surmounted 
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by a cabinet, filled with large packages of papers 
and deeds. 

Seated by the table was a tall, thin man, in 
whose face there was a singular mingling of the 
lines and furrows, which long years of constant 
occupation will bring upon the face, with a serene 
moral composure which would have deceived even 
a keen observer. 

But now in that solitude the calmness which 
a long life of dissimulation had given the coun¬ 
tenance was gone, and the undercurrent of pas¬ 
sion showed through like a turbid bottom seen 
beneath smooth waters. 

That man was Nathan Lawrence, the influen¬ 
tial partner in the house in which Michael Hurst 
was employed, and the person whom the young 
man had so unexpectedly seen at the gambling 
house upon the previous night. 

He was sitting with paper before him and *a 
pen in his hand, but he had not yet written a 
line, although it was full an hour before that he 
had taken his seat there. 

The events of the past evening had evidently 
left an impression upon him, which he could not 
readily shake off, for his losses had been large, 
even for one of his great wealth, and he might 
well pause to reflect upon the consequences of 
many nights of misfortune like that. 

In the eyes of the world, Nathan Lawrence 
possessed the reputation of being a moral man— 
not religious perhaps in the strict sense of the 
word—but perfectly upright and conscientious; 
to be seen every Sunday in his seat in church, 
uttering the responses with the utmost fervor, 
always foremost in every public charity or phil¬ 
anthropic act which was sounded abroad. In 
short, he was a man who possessed the esteem 
of all who knew him; and when once or twice 
strange reports had gone abroad concerning him, 
the source of which no one could explain, they 
had been indignantly refuted by his large cirole 
of acquaintance, and for a time he had risen 
almost to the dignity of a martyr from that at¬ 
tempted persecution. 

In the business world no man’s oredit stood 
higher. He was the head of one of the most in¬ 
fluential firms in the country, and his slightest 
word was considered equal to the bond of almost 
any common man. 

This was the man whom young Hurst had 
encountered at the gambling house, and had he 
known by whom he had been watched, the des¬ 
perate condition and daring character of the 
youth, he would soarcely have sat at that table 
with so much composure, dwelling only upon the 
sums which he had lost, for his reputation was 
dearer far to him than wealth or life itself. 


While he sat there, a low knock sounded at 
the door, and in obedience to his summons a 
domestic entered the room, and paused before 
him with grave respect. 

“What is it, Peters?” Mr. Lawrence asked, 
after a second’s silence, laying down his pen, 
and seeming to rouse himself from some im¬ 
portant calculation. 

“ There is a gentleman below who wishes to 
speak with you, sir ?” 

“Did he give his name,-Peters?” 

“Mr. Hurst, sir.” 

“Hurst? What can he want? Did you tell 
him that I was extremely occupied?” 

“Yes, sir; but he said that he had just come 
from the counting-house, and wished to see you 
on some business of importance.” 

“Show him up, Peters, and remember I am at 
home to no one else.” 

The servant left the room, and Mr. Lawrence 
again took up his pen, but his hand shook so 
that he could not frame a letter, although his 
face looked cold and stern as before. The past 
night had left him strangely nervous; and sim¬ 
ple as was the faot of his clerk calling upon him, * 
he was startled at the sound of his name. 

In a moment the servant again opened the 
door, and young Hurst entered with his usual 
air of careless composure. 

Mr. Lawrence turned slowly round with his 
most dignified manner, and surveyed him from 
head to foot. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hurst,” he said, with a 
proud blandness; “my servant said that you de¬ 
sired particularly to see me. Business from the 
office, I suppose?” 

Hurst returned his glance without faltering, 
and replied with the familiar ease of an equal, 

“Partially so, Mr. Lawrence, partially so.” 

The rich man looked at him in astonishment. 
It was the first time one of his clerks had ever 
ventured to address him, except in a tone of the 
utmost respect, and he could not comprehend the 
singular assurance of this young man. 

“I am very much occupied this morning,” he 
said, with pompous dignity; “let me hear your 
message at once.” 

“I have none, sir,” replied Hurst, with the 
same unchanging assurance, “I always employ 
my servant in anything of that sort.” 

“Mr. Hurst!” exclaimed the man of respect¬ 
ability, “what is the meaning of such language? 
and why have you intruded upon me this morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Ah, that is the bore of business; one never 
has a moment for himself or friends.” 

“Sir, I am not in the habit of classing my 
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hired clerks among my friends. If you hare > inlo that insolently handsome face, pale and 
any business state it at once: if not, I must re* \ aghast. 

quest you to withdraw.” $ “I hope it was not enough to inconvenience 

“I met with a little misfortune last night, my $ you! We must try fortune again to-night, she 
dear sir,” said Hurst, coolly seating himself near jj may be more propitious.” 
the merchant, and leaning his arm upon the $ Mr. Lawrence struggled for composure. His 
writiDg-table. “I have come to you not only $ dissimulation came to his aid, and except that 
as the head of the firm, but as a man of the $ the deathly pallor did not leave his face, he 
world, to consult you.” $ looked calm. 

“ Really, sir, this is a strange proceeding. I * 11 You must be mad, young man, I can account 

know of nothing in which my advice can be of £ for your conduct in no other way.” 
value to you; I believe you receive your salary \ Hurst smiled again. He knew *ell the man 
regularly, beyond that I have nothing to do with ^ with whom he had to deal, that death itself 
your affairs.” $ would be preferable, in his eyes, to the loss of 

“Last night,” continued Hurst, as quietly aB $ one atom of the respectability which he made 
if he were a millionaire, and speaking of some ^ his bulwark. The youth felt his advantage, and 
insignificant loss, 11 1 had the ill-luck to lose a s knew that when the man was convinced that he 

thousand dollars at cards-” $ had learned all, would cringe for mercy like the 

“Enough, sir,” interrupted Mr. Lawrence; “I ^ poltroon he was. 
will not tolerate a gambler in my establishment > “Did you stop for supper?” he asked. “I 
for an hour—you are discharged.” \ hurried away, for I had an engagement of im- 

“The most disagreeable thing in the whole $ portance.” 
affair,” pursued Hurst, as calmly as if the other j “Leave this room!” exclaimed Mr. Lawrence; 
had not spoken, “is that the money was not ^ “I will not be insulted under my own roof.” 
mine.” \ “My dear sir, how you misunderstand me! 

“You have not dared-” l These little annoyances will occur to all the 

“Yes; it belonged to the firm. It was very $ votaries of the green table: I have no hesitation 
careless on my part, but, after all, the sum is so \ in alluding to them.” 

trifling!” \ Once more the man endeavored to intimidate 

“I will hear nothing farther, the law will deal ^ him, though his voice shook as he said, 
with you. I am a just man—I thank heaven $ “If you remain here you will be arrested. I 
that I can look back on my life without being \ advise you to leave the city, or remember the 
forced to blush for a single act—but I never | consequences.” 

falter where my duty is concerned.” * “Nonsense!” returned Hurst, contemptuously. 


“I knew, of course, that we could arrange the s “You forget wo are both men of the world, not 
little matter at once, and so I tore myself away j grey-bearded Puritans. We must assist each 
from a very charming woman in order to call \ other, Mr. Lawrence; these are but trifles.” 


upon you.” 


He laid his hand upon the merchant’s arm and 


“A gambler and a swindler! Young man, 'looked full in his face, smiling still, but with a 
what can your associations have been to leave $ deadly glare in his eyes, which seemed to fasci- 
you at this age so utterly depraved? Had you $ nate the other like the glance of a serpent. An 
come to me in a spirit of repentance my feelings $ ashen grey settled over his features, he trembled 
would kll have been in your favor, but you enter < from head to foot, as if the young man had dealt 
my house with insolent bravado, and acknow- \ him a heavy blow. 

ledge your theft without a blush. Do you know 5 “You know—you saw!” he gasped. “Good 
what is before you? Do you know the penalty of $ God, my reputation!” 

an act like this?” £ “My dear Mr. Lawrence,” said Hurst, laugh- 

Hurst was leaning back in his chair, toying j ing gayly, “I am sure last night must have 
with his watch-chain, and upon his lips the same ^ shaken your nerves—let us change the subject.” 
smile of conscious superiority. s “Mr. Hurst, I hope you will forgive my rude- 

“Even if I were inclined to aid you my part- $ ness—I was very much hurried. Your affair is 


ners would not permit me. Young man, you are ^ extremely unpleasant, but I wilt endeavor to 
lost!” % conceal the loss from my partners, and will help 

“The money you mean, my dear sir. Apropos $ you away. What say you to New Orleans?— 
of losses* I was sorry to see last night that you $ charming place.” 

were as unfortunate as myself.” % All this was uttered in a breathless haste, still 

The merchant dropped his pen, and sot gazing ) more apparent from the other’s composure. 
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“Thanks, but I hare no desire to leave New 
Fork—quite impossible to exist elsewhere.” 

“You cannot remain here! I am very willing 
to help you; I have always felt an interest in 
ou; I assure you money will be no object, and 

am certain that my secret-” 

“ My dear Mr. Lawrence, how little you know 
me! I have completely forgotten the events of 
last night, or shall have done so when we have 
replaced that little check—we will not refer to 
it again. I am glad to have met you this morn¬ 
ing—in the confusion of business men have no 
time to become acquainted. I hope I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you thus again?*' 

“Nothing would gratify me more,” returned 
the merchant, with trembling lips. “Mrs. Law¬ 
rence receives every Saturday—I shall be happy 
to present you.” 

“And I to avail myself of the invitation. You 
know Mrs. Ransom?” 

“The authoress? yes, very delightful woman.” 
“A most intimate friend of mine; nothing 
would gratify her so much as to know that you 
considered me your friend.” 

“Delighted to hear that; she so seldom goes 
out—genius has its peculiarities.” 

The wretched man was so ghastly and white 
that his appearance might have softened his 
deadliest enemy; but the youth in whose power 
he found himself knew no relenting, he liked to 
taste his revenge drop by drop, and would never 
cease while there was still a chord in his victim's 
heart that could be wrung. 

“By-the-way, Mr. Lawrence, do you know Mr. 
Bentley?” 

“Well, very well; an extremely rich man.” 

“I know that he has a charming daughter,” 
replied Hurst, laughing again, “1 met her at 
Mrs. Ransom’s. Perhaps you would present me 
there?” 

The merchant paused for a moment, writhing 


under that assumption of power; but Hurst's 
eyes were still fixed upen him, and he could only 
falter out, 

“With pleasure, of course.” 

“Indeed I must say good morning,” Horst 
said, rising. “On Saturday you say Mrs. Law¬ 
rence receives?” 

“But this thing—you understand!” exclaimed 
Lawrence, catching him by the arm. “Tell me 
that my secret is safe—money—anything—name 
your terms.” 

“Do not insult me,” returned Hurst, coldly, 
“between equals such offers are not endurable.” 

“Excuse me—I- At least the check shall 

be sent down.” 

“Of course, of course!” 

“May I mention one fact?” 

“I shall listen with pleasure.” 

“I shall be delighted to receive you at my 
house; but it is quite possible that you might 
prefer to give up your situation—I shall always 
be willing to assist you in any way.” 

“I am infinitely obliged. If I decide to leave 
your establishment, I will come and talk the 
matter over with you. Good morning, Mr. Law¬ 
rence! On Saturday? Till then, au rcrotr.” 

He passed out of the room with the same care¬ 
less ease and went down stairs. 

The merchant fell back in his chair completely 
exhausted by the excitement of the last hour. 
He looked like a man just recovering from a ter¬ 
rible illness. When he strove to rise from his seat 
he fell back, covering his face with his hands, 
and murmuring broken words of despair. 

Hurst left the house and returned to his home. 
His face was lit up with fierce exultation, and 
his eyes fairly blazed with light. 

“This is the beginning,” he muttered, “and 
it promises well! The fair Gillian is almost 
reached—patience, patience, the end is not far 
off.” (to bb continued.) 


WOMAN'S LOT. 

BT MBS. PID8LET. 


To feel that she is slighted 
Bj one meet dearly prized— 
That all her selfdevotion 
la nothing in his eyes— 

To hear the words of anger, 
Tho’ she deserves them not; 
To bear with harsh unkindness, 
Is often woman's lot. 

To see her slightest error 
Converted into crime. 

Whilst even then she dares not 
Weep, murmur, or repine; 


To know his vow Is broken— 
That he is faithless now— 
And yet to be upbraided. 

If grief is on her brow; 

To soothe the boor of anguish, 
And be repaid with scorn; 

To hear severely chidden 
The tears from sorrow drawn, 
To feel her long enduring, 

Her patience—all as naught, 
TUI hope itself is blighted, 

Is often woman's lot. 
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Materials. —One spool white crochet cotton, ^ loop made by last row of ch. Repeat until the 
No. 16, one spool pink crochet cotton, crochet \ row is complete. 4th row.—Make a ch of 6— 
hook. This is an original pattern. $ loop it in the stitch occurring between the leaves. 

For the Mat. —With the white cotton make a $ Repeat until the row is complete. 6th row.—2 
ch of 6. Join. Work in d c, widening enough \ b c, 6 d c worked same as 3rd row. 6th row.— 
to keep the work flat. Make the centre of mat \ Same as 4th row, only making the ch 6 stitches, 
any size you may see fit. . J 7th row.—1 s c, 7 d c, 1 s c worked into each loop, 

For the Border. —Use the pink cotton. 1st \ same as 6th row. 8th row.—Make a ch of 7 
row.—Make a ch of 6. Join. 2nd row.—Make 5 stitches, loop in as before. 9th row.—1 8 c, 8 d 
a ch of 6, work it in the circle made by the first \ c, 1 s c in each loop. Fasten off the thread 
ch, then a ch of 4. Repeat until you make five \ carefully, and the rose is complete. Make enough 
holes. 8rd row.—Then begin to make leaves by j of these roses to form the border, sew them upon 
making Iso stitch, 6 d c, 1 s c worked in the S the centre of mat already made. 


TO KNIT A SOFA-CUSHION. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This cushion is to be knitted in stripes, each 
stripe of a different color; the color to be selected 
that they may contrast prettily. Materials re¬ 
quired, 1 oz. of each color, (single zephyr) pair 
bone needles. This is an original pattern. 

Cast on 18 stitches. Knit in garter stitch. 

1st Bow.—Knit plain. 

2nd Bow.—Knit 6 stitches, take off next 4— 


; without knitting pass the thread back of these 4 
; stitches, and knit to the end of the needle. 

8rd Row.—Knit 9; thread forward, take off 
[next 4 without knitting; thread back, knit to 
! the end of the needle. 

4th Row.—Same as 2nd. 

6th Row.—Same as 3rd. 

6th Row.—Knit 6; now knit the 4 stitches 
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TO CROCHET A TIDY OF ZEPHYR. 


which have been taken off with knitting hereto- j up the four Btitches forming the cord, upon the 
fore; turn the work round and purl those 4 > left needle, again taking those four stitches which 
Btitches; turn the work back again and knit \ you passed upon the right needle, back again 
same 4 stitches plain. Repeat (knitting the four \ upon the left one. The work is now properly 
stitches only; one row plain, next purl,) until \ arranged to knit the remaining stitches off the 
you have knitted twelve rows; then throw the ^ needlo. Repeat from the 1st row. This arrang- 
thread back and knit off the 5 stitches remaining \ ing the cord from right to left, though rather 
upon the left needle. Next row, knit 6; now > complicated, will be readily accomplished by 
pass the right needle through the 6th, 6th, 7th \ Btrictly following the directions. Knit the stripes 
and 8th stitches of those remaining upon the left ^ the length of the cushion you wish to cover. Sew 
needle; let it remain in those four stitches; then ^ them together. Let the under side either be 
slip off of the left needle the four stitches which $ knitted plain, all one color, or cover it with silk 
form the cord. Do it carefully. Now the four ^ or satin some dark shade. Finish the corners 
stitches (through which you passed the right $ with tassels in groups of two’s or three’s. They 
needle,) slip off the left upon the right, and take * s may be either of worsted or chenille. 



TO CROCHET A TIDY OF ZEPHYR. 

BT MRS. JANB WEAVER. 


Materials. —Half oz. black single zephyr, | 
four shades scarlet, half oz. each, 6th, or lightest \ 
shade one oz., half oz. white tidy cotton, bone S 
crochet hook. i 

With the black wool make a chain of 3 stitches. ^ 
Work 7 rows single crochet stitch, widening \ 
enough to keep the work flat. 8th row.—Join £ 
the cotton, work 8 rows in d c, working the last \ 
3 rows very loosely—1 row in s c. Join the l 
black wool, work 1 row s c. Join the darkest j 
Bhade of zephyr and the cotton. Lay the cotton \ 
close down upon the last row worked, and crochet s 


4 stitches in s c over the cotton. Take up the 
cotton, (holding down the zephyr as you did the 
cotton) and work 4 stitches in s c over the zephyr. 
Repeat this until the row is complete. Join the 
next shade, work in the same way, observing to 
work the first zephyr stitch over the last cotton 
one, then do the 4 stitches as before. This makes 
the cord. Repeat until you have worked in all 
the shades, (allowing 1 shade to every row.) 1 
row black in s c, 1 row black in d c, doing it in 
groups of 8 stitches with 2 chain between each 
group. Join the darkest shade, work in d c same 
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as black row. Repeat until you have worked in , those 7 ch stitches in 8 c *. Complete the row 
all the shades, (1 shade to each row.) Edge the \ in this manner. 9th row.—Join the darkest 
whole with 1 row shell stitch, making 9 stitches ij shade, work in d c round the points made by the 
to the shell. This edge is to be of cotton. { 7 ch stitches in 8th row, doing the intervening 
For tub Centre Piece. —With the black wool \ stitches in 8 c. Repeat until you have worked 
make a chain of 3. Work 7 rows in s c, widen- \ in all the shades. Sew this piece to the centre, 
ing enough to keep the work flat. 8th row.—* $ and the tidy is finished. This is an original de- 
Work 8 stitches s c, make 7 ch. Work back on * sign. 




















BAG IN VELVET AND SILK EMBROIDERY 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Ladies have long felt the necessity for some 
convenient receptacle for containing the parse, 
the card-case, &c., as the pockets in the dresses 
have many drawbacks. They are very inse¬ 
cure, the white under-sleeve becomes speedily 
deranged, and the flow of the skirt is injured 
by the weight. Fashion has at last come to their 
aid, by giving her sanction, in London, to the 
introduction of the Bag, the adoption of which 
will, no doubt, become very general. It adds 
another to the list of ornamental novelties, either 
Vol. XXXV.—24 


for a contribution to a fancy fair, or for pre¬ 
sentation to a friend. We have copied from a 
late English journal, a design for one of these 
useful little articles, which is extremely pretty 
when cempleted. It is intended to be worked 
on velvet in silk embroidery, and allowB some 
diversity in the arrangement of the color. The 
group in the centre may be worked either in 
white silk or maixe color, on a velvet of crimson* 
green, violet, or blue. The scroll round is in 
gold braid, a doable row of very narrow, or out 
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A BEAD BRACELET, WITH A GORDIAN KNOT. 


row of the width given in the illustration. The ; one for each side and one for the bottom. Theso 
filling in round the medallion may be with either ^ ought to be formed of silk the color of the velvet, 
silk or fine gold cord, and the spot worked in $ with a mixture of gold in them. This bag, when 
silk or a gold bead. Three tassels are required, * completed, is both elegant and useful. 


A BEAD BRACELET, WITH A GORDIAN KNOT. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This bracelet is pretty, and suitable for a 
young girl. It is composed of small garnet 
beads, (for mourning, of black beads,) and of 
blue turquoise beads; the last named produce 


\ explanation is as follows:—One end of the cord 
J must be held in the left hand, and with the right 


$ hand the other end must be taken, to form a 
\ loop from left to right by passing underneath 
\ the end of the chain held in the left hand. A 



a charming effect. The work is made like a s second loop must be formed, smaller in the mid¬ 
chain, and forms a double circle with a Gordian $ die, and larger at the side, passing underneath 
Knot. Procure some very fine elastic cord, of ^ the first one. They must not be drawn tight; 
the same color as the beads, cutting six pieces jj then you bring your cord to the left hand loop, 
of equal length, and forming of these twelve | making it pass over, then under, then over, then 
strands. To make the chain you must fasten ^ under, and join the chain in slipping the cords 
the two extremities, passing one of the cords in 1 through the beads, and fastening them. In order 


the side bead. The knot must be made before \ to pass the beads on the cord, use a needle 
closing it, and it is more readily done upon a ! threaded with double silk, which must be drawn 


table. You will be successful by following ex- \ through the cord. Small beads are generally 
actly the form of the design, (cut No. 2,) but the \ passed on silk in this way. 


BABY’S SHOE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of this number will be found a de- \ mere, only that between itself and its lining a 
sign for a baby’s shoe, for which we are indebted * couple of thicknesses of flannel should be intro- 
to one of the late English journals received at this \ duced. 

office. The pattern is the one at present adopted \ It is then neatly bound with a narrow ribbon, 
in Paris. The material is cashmere worked in | The upper part being also lined with one thick- 
ingrain Berlin wool. We recommend that colors 
should be chosen that will bear the roughest 
usage. Ladies can make up this little shoe with 
perfect ease, as the sole is formed of the oash- 


ness of flannel instead of two, is also bound, 
being slightly drawn in round the front part of 
the shoe, and thus the two edges are neatly sewn 
together. 
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SILK BASQUINE FOR A 


YOUNG MISS. 


BT IMILT H. MAT 



^ This is a very pretty and seasonable article, 
n and one which will be quite fashionablo this 
!; spring. The material is black silk. For a young 
s Miss, from ten to fourteen, this basquine is par- 
$ ticularly suitable. The following diagram will 
$ show how the basquine is to be cut out. 

\ No. 1. Halp op Front. 

| No. 2. Halp of Back. 

^ No. 8. Half of Sleeve. 

\ No. 4. Side-Piece under Arm. 

| It is this last piece, which forms the side of 
^ the garment, and is inserted between the front 
n and back, which gives to the basquine that 
\ graceful fullness, that is one of its principal 
\ recommendations. 

\ The sizes of the various pieces are marked, in 
} inches, on the diagram. It is best to cut the 
? pattern tirst in paper, according to the size here 
$ given, and then enlarge, or reduce it, till it fits, 
s The size we give will fit most girls of twelve 
n years of age. 

$ We give this, in answer to a request from a 
«; subscriber. We are always ready, in this de¬ 
li partment, to give patterns such as our friends 
^ may desire. Our wish is to make this feature 
> of “Peterson” unrivaled. 
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WINDOW G A R D E N I N G. — N 0. I. 


BY THE “HORTICULTURAL EDITOR.” 



Nothing is more cheering and beautiful at a $ rooms may be made gay. By judicious prepa- 
drawing-room window, than a cluster of crocuses * ration, the sparkling Von Thai tulip, and the 
mingling their petals of purple and gold, or aj delicate China primrose, and the elegant Persian 
group of crimson hepatiem, or of the delicate s Iris, might be made to minister to the varieties 
enow-drop. But much as we delight in such $ of form and hue that should enrich our Buhl 
glimpses of nature, we cannot say that we ad- ^ “ jardinicrre ,” or simple flower-stand, or simpler 
mire these favorite flowers when seen issuing s window-sill. 

from symmetrical apertures in a china hedge- £ The proper season to prepare a supply of these 
hog or a delf beehive. It is painful to con- $ window flowers is October, and it would be 
template them when they are reduced to such < well for our fair readers to lay this article by, 
artificial contortions. A far more agreeable n to be ready for the suitable season. Near cities, 
effect is gained by a much simpler arrangement. ? or even large towns, nurserymen can bo found. 
If the reader refers to the illustration it will be $ who will be Able to supply hyacinth bulbs and 
found that the flowers issue from a tuft of rich s other suitable window flowers, just in a fit state 
moss, confined within a slight, green basket- j to remove to the drawing-room, 
work, as from a natural bank. j In selecting a stock of crocus oorwm for next 

But it is not with the oroeoa alone that our 1 season, we would reoommend the following kindet 
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LILY OP THE VALLEY. 
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La Neige, (large snow white,) La Puritaine, * Dutch Yellow, (rich gold color,) and lastly, the 
(cream, with purple tube,) Sulphurious, (pale $ Cloth of Gold, (yellow striped rich brown.) 
yellow,) David Rizzio, (deep purple,) Pourpre $ In our next article we shall describe several 
superbe, (globe-formed, pcrrple,) Urania, (the $ kinds of pendent baskets; these we shall accom- 
richest of the purples,) Sir W. Scott, (the largest $ pany with illustrative designs, and a copious 
of all the species, white striped lilac,) the Great' list of beautiful plants of “pendent habit.” 




LILY OF THE VALLEY. 



This is a beautiful pattern for embroidery, < chief, it looks extremely well. We have used 
which may be used for a variety of purposes. 5; a succession of them also to work around the 
Worked in colors, in the corner of a handker- ' bottom of a white, evening dress. 


EMBROIDERY FOR BABY'S 


C A P. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


s “At Sea.” —Under this head we And the following poem 
} floating through our exchanges, anonymously. Who is the 
Who are tou ooinq to Marrt?—Y es, who are you goiug s author? g ure i y no untried hand wrote it. How full It is 
to marry? None of my business? Well, perhaps not, but ^ of picturog j We know not in w j iat wny it may af f ect y0 u, 

fair reader, but parts of it brought the tears to our eyes, 


after a fashion I shall make it my business. I repeat, who 
are you going to marry? That fop who Bits opposite you 


with the foot of an opera dancer in his mouth? That simper¬ 
ing fellow who takes you every other night to the theatro 
or the ball-room, and treats you afterward to an expensive 
supper? Heaven pity your future! 

“Men," say some, “conceal their real sentiments, habits 
and opinions for years.” Don’t believe it. The truth is, most 
women, before marriage, encourage looseness and familiarity 
with vice by their foolish inconsistency. They treat the oc¬ 
casional glass, the occasional cigar with elegant raillery; 
smile os they protest, and end by saying that “men arc so ^ 
different from women!” Ilow can this be? Has God made ^ 
any promise—left any margin for the delinquency of men? ^ 
Has Ho said, thou woman shalt not swear—thou woman \ 
slialt not commit adultery? Is there any better reason \ 
why a man should muddle his brains with cigar-smoke J 
than that a woman should indulgo in her pipe of tobacco? ^ 
Is it really any worse for a man to get beastly drunk than n 
for a woman? Away with these excuses for sin! Stop ^ 
that everlasting twaddle that Pitch and such persons are ^ 
excusable because they are men. It has ruled the world < 
too long. It has trained too many recruits for Satan’s 
army. $ 

But about tills matter of finding out who you are going to s 
marry, there seems to bo a shrinking from all serious thought ^ 
upon the subject. !; 

“I like him very much, and am determined to have him! > 
I have called to see if you knew anything against his cha- $ 
ractcr; but if you do you mnsn’t tell mo, for I shan’t believe n 
you. I’m going to be married because—well, because it’s s 
customary, and I don’t want to be an old maid. Besides, I $ 
shall have some one to pet mo, to wait upon me, to stay at j 
homo with me when I am sick, to be devoted to me alone. < 
and, in fact. I rather fancy being styled a married woman.” !; 

“But you don't consider what a serious thing it is to unite ^ 
your destiny with that of a stranger. How do you know \ 
whathis habits have been—whohis acquaintances are—whero $ 
aro his haunts? If they are bad, after the novelty of the \ 
marriage life is over—after ho has presented you to the \ 
world as bis prize—after ho has seen that your wants aro \ 
sufficiently or insufficiently attended to,ho will return to his % 
old manner of life. No matter how lovely you may be, or !; 
how accomplished, you ere chained. A helpless babe lies iu £ 
your bosom; hands and heart are full: and if you have made 
a mistake in your choice; or, if you blindly married him 
when you knew, or bad reason to fear, on the representations 
Of tin 
one, God 

utter ignorance of his character, that you never dreamed of 
this ncirlect—this loneliness—this suffering—these tears— 
his Indifference, perhaps brutality. Were you destitute of 
common sense that you took everything for grunted? What! 
it would not have been modest nor dedicate to make snch in¬ 
quiries? Aro yon too modest, too delicate now for his re¬ 
proaches, bis taunts, his desertion? 

Girls, for the sake of purity, be m modest, as sensitive, as 
God intended you should be; but be sure that the man to 
whom you are about committing yourself for life, has, to tho 
full, theso indispensable qualifications for a happy and holy 
wedlock, a belief in the word of inspiration, and a character 
that will bear the strictest investigation. 

894 


• who loved you, that his course had been a vicious $ 
1 help you! But don’t say, if you married him in \ 


though wo pass for rather a Btern specimen of manhood. 

Midnight in drear Now England; 

’Tis a driving storm of snow— 

How the casement clicks and rattles, 

And the wind keeps on to blow I 

For a thousand leagues of coast-line, 

In fitful flurries and starts, 

The wild North-Easter is knocking 
At louoly windows and hearts. 

Of a night like this, how many 
Must sit by the hearth, like me, 

Hearing the stormy weather, 

And thinking of those at sea! 

Of the hearts chilled through with watching— 
The eyes that wearily blink, 

Through the blinding gale and snow-drift. 

For the Lights of Navesinkl 

How fares it, my friend, with you? 

If I’ve kept your reckoning aright, 

Tho brave old ship must be due 
On our dreary coast to-night. 

The fireside fades before me, 

Tho chamber quiet and warm— 

And I see tlie gleam of her lanterns 
Iu the wild Atlantic storm. 

Like a dream ’tis all around me— 

The gale, with its steady boom. 

And the crest of every roller 
Torn into mist and spume— 

Tho sights ami the sound of Ocean, 

On a night of peril and gloom. 

The shroud of snow and of spume-drift. 
Driving like mad a-lee— 

And the huge black hulk that wallows 
Deep in the trough of the sea. 

The creak of the cabin and bulkhead— 

Tho wail of rigging and mast— 

The roar of tho sluouds, ns she rises 
From a deep lee-roll, to the blast. 

The sullen throb of the engine, 

TVho.se iron heart never tires— 

The swarthy faces that redden 
By tho glare of his caverned fires. 

The binnacle slowly swaying 
And nursing the faithful steel— 

Aud the grizzled old quarter-master, 

His horny hands on the wheel. 

I can see it—the little cabin— 

Plainly as if I were there— 

The chart on the old green table, 

The book, and the empty chair. 

On the deck we have trod together, 

A patient and manly form, 

To and fro, by tho foremast. 

Is pacing in sleet and storm. 

Since her keel first struck cold water 
By tho stormy Cape’s clear light, 

»Tis little of sleep or slumber 

Hath lain on that watchful sight— 

And a hundred lives are hanging 
On eye and on heart to-night. 

Would that I walked beside him, 

This hour, on her Wintry deck, 

Recalling the Legends of Ocean, 

Of ancient battle and wreck. 

But tho stout old craft Is rolling 
A hundred leagues a-lee— 

Fifty of snow-wreathed hill-side. 

And fifty of foaming sea. 
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I cannot bail him, nor press him } Origixal Work-Tadle Patterns.— Nearly aU of our pat- 

I \ r ,,9 '. th ! 8 m0nth - w »™ dpBi *" ed *- «r -ad,™. 

And bring Jiim safe to the land, i ^“ l8 18 “ Ie ^V Magazine, in America, which gives original 

And HOnd him the bv»t of weather, pattcm “ in crocbet > kniui,, K- * c - 4c - The handke.chier 

That, ere many suns shall shine, s corners, printed in colors, in the front of the number, are 

We may sit by the hearth together, s original designs. 

And talk about Auld Lang Syne. > . 

I “Coming Through the Rte 1 This illustrates tho old and 
Vanished.— The old myths, that frightened children and ^ well known Scottish song. We quote the particular stanzus. 
■hook the nerves of sensitive people, are gradually dying > M Jf ft b - me<?t b . 

away. Old sayings still hold their own, however, and many \ Coining through tho rye; 

a man of strong frame and good sense, chuckles with an in- < If a body kiss a body, 


“If a body meet a body 
Coining through tho rye; 
If o body kiss a body, 

Need a body cry?” 


ward delight as often as ho sees the moon over his right $ iNeod a body cry? 

shoulder. If ho should happen to greet tho gentle goddess £ 
with a left-handed glance, he says nothing to nobody. ^ 

The solemn preface of tho ancient morning story—last || 
night I dreamed, when with spectacles atop her Roman nose, s REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

and grey hair parted under her snowy cap-frill, the dame of s Tressillian. By R. Shelton Mackenzie, L. L. D. 1 vol., 12 
nearly a century prophesied of aiming good or evil, is seldom s mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott <£* Co .—This is the most 
listened to with pleasure in this enlightened age. Mysterious ^ readable novel that has issued from the American press for 
knocks heard in threo distinct reverberations against tho $ a long time. It combines tho keen, satirical observations 
top of some worm-tenanted, high-posted, long-curtained and s of tho man of tho world, with tho imaginative feeling of the 
long-venerated bedstead, como no more as the solemn ushers ^ born poet. Dr. Mackenzie is already known to the Ameri- 
of tho slow-moving house, to warn the family that they must $ can public for his racy notos on tho Noctes Anibrosiamr, 
soon go weeping over their dead. The haunted room figures s Maginn’s Miscellanies and other works; but this is the first 
only in traditions of broken-backed castles crumbling to dc- !; time, we believe, that he has appeared as a novelist, a fact 
cay, and dilapidated mansions long since leveled to the dust. ^ which everybody will regret who reads “Tressillian.” A 
Some dingers to nmsty chronicles still delight in arousing writer, with such a knack for story-telling, ought not to let 
th« story of some fancied ghost, which, very strangely, ^ his talents lie idle. Readers have had a surfeit of tlio 
always appears in the costume of its age: though the clothes > mawkish sentimentality, with which tho American press 
it then wore, leather breeches, top-boots and all, have min- s has been overloaded for several years, and begin to desire 
gled with the elements a century ago. Others delight in > something more robust in the way of fiction, something 
pointing out strange dark stains, which, with an air of owl- !• more truo to life. “Trcssillian” is planned, in some respects, 
like wisdom, they say can never be washed out, because it s after Chaucer’s Talcs, and Boccaccio’s Decameron, fora party 
is murdered blood. A carpenter’s plane iu such cases would \ of acquaintances, meeting at a watering-place, while invay 
be of service. We suggest this for the benefit of those who $ the time with tales: a love-story, like a weaving melody, 
believe such spots indelible. running through the whole, binding the several parts to- 

- \ gether, and so keeping up a continuity of interest. 

The Waverlet Novels for toe Million. That enterpris- 5 Adam Bede. B y Gmrge EUMt , , ^ , 2 m „. Xfw Yorh: 
log Urm of book-pul,Usher* T. B. Peterson A Brothers, I,ns s Harper 4 Brother,.-Th« author of this novel is favorably 
just begun an undertaking, which cannot fail to bo as pro- 5 known for his a Sc ,. nes in Clericnl Lifo ... a Mric , of higWv 
0table to its projectors, as It will bo beneficial to tl.e reading ) merUorioua tnk . 9 , w |. ich ] ate |y appeared in « Blackwood's 
community. Wo ailudo to tho edition of Sir Walter Scott’s s Magaxjna » praf . n , fictio „ wjll oven increa8c hi , rcpo . 
novels, which is advertised on our cover, and which Is to bo i tation . 0 f all living novelists, he stands foremost, we think, 
completed in twenty-six volumes, at twenty-fivo cents a > ln th o delineation of character. Hetty, Miss Poyscr, Arthur, 
piece. These volumes are printed in double column octavo, 5 Mrs jp,^ To „ y , Adam Bedo himself, and Mr. Irvine are 
and each will contain slmut ono hundred and twenty-five i capilally drawn . Mr . E1Hott ha , a good doa , of humor . 

pages. The entire sett of twenty-elx volnmee will bo mailed, ' trn „ ic EcenM ar0 drawn with em> t power. Altogether 
free of poetage, to nny person remitting five dollars to the J tit la fiction has sterling merit. A healthy, moral tone per- 
publishers. This is an opportunity, never before had, for \ V ados “Adam Bede,” though the book is by no means didac- 
obtaining the Waverley Novels entire, at a price within the ^ tic> It Ig the begt Engli8h novel of the season, 
means of everybody; for those who remit five dollars, and J - _ , _ 

_ , s s Letters of a Traveler. Second Senes. By WtlUam Cullen 

thus subscribe for the series, secure each volume for less s _ ... _ „ , a „ 

. _ .. . , .... s Bryant. 1 vol., 12 mo. Acta lork: D. Appleton d Co .—A 

than twenty cents. The price of the Edinburgh edition, ^ . , . ’ 

- .. .... .... . . . . . . . . .. S principal part of this volume is occupied with Mr. Bryant’s 

from which this edition is reprinted, is seventy-two dollars. > . , _ _ . , ., . ‘ . . , . , 

. a » a, impressions of Sptun and Algiers. The book is no crudo 

Tory properly have Peterson k Brothers callod this the > , .. , . „ . , , 

*Kdi«on for ih. Million,” fur they ought to get a million of P™"‘ c < 10 » <* '* >onng and aupcrflclal tmvc or, hat th. 

Babacribers to it, in thi. reading nation, and doubtlow wUl. $ of ; ' nJ intellect^ 

s and as such is the most valuable and entertaining work of 

a Wholly UKRtVALEn.”—The Maumee Valley (Ohio) Stand- I iU claM which lms app ' art ' d for 5 r,ar8 ’ 

_x_ v«._ir_t_a_•« i_•_j_j S Jlf-m ntirf If is T)irrU inn Y*hi tv Art. Vjtsnt! trumrft fhe In. 


1 a all capitally drawn. Mr. Elliott has a good deal of humor. 

* > His tragic scenes are drawn with great power. Altogether 
1 s this fiction has sterling merit. A healthy, moral tone per- 
‘ ' vados “ Adam Bede,” though the book is by no means didac- 

* ^ tic. It is the best English novel of the season. 

^ Letters of a Traveler. Second Senes. By William Cullen 

IS 

;> Bryant. 1 vol., 12 mo. Aew York: D. Appleton d: Co .—A 


Tory properly have Peterson tz Brothers callod this the 
“Edition for the Million,” for they ought to get a million of 
subscribers to it, in this reading nation, and doubtless will. 


“Wholly Unrivaled.” —The Maumee Valley (Ohio) Stand- 5 
srd says:—“Peterson’s Magazine for April has arrived, and ; 


Man and If is Dwelling Place. An Essay toward the In- 


in our estimation, is wholly unrivaled by any similar work \ terpretation of Endure. 1 vol., 12 mo. A ew York: RcdfisM .— 


in this conntry. Each number contains original patterns In 


1 This is a book for thinkers. It is divided into four principal 


embroidery, crochet, knitting, bead work, shell work, hair J parts, which treat severally of Science, Philosophy, Religion 


work, Ac.. Ac. Latest and most reliable fashions are always 
to be found in Peterson.” We could quote hundreds of simi- 


and Ethics. To these are added four dialogues. Wo havo 
not had time yet to peruse the book, anil so cannot speak 


lar notices, every month, but keep our brief space for what s critically of its merits. Perhaps we may return to the 
is more Interesting to our readers. ^ volume next mouth. 

- !» Matrimonial Brokerage in the Metropolis. 1 vol., 12 mo. 

“Help Me Over.” —Another mezrotint, this month, and $ New York: Thatcher <& Hutchinson .—A series of papers, ro- 
frora an original picture. We have, however, even prettier s printed from a daily journal, but hardly having merit enough 
things coming. w to warrant this second publication. 
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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS.—A RT RECREATIONS. 


Three. Visits to Madagascar, during the gears IS53—1854— t 
1856. Including a journey to the Capital; with notices of the \ 
Natural History of the Country and of the present civiUxa- s 
tion of the People. By the Rev. William EUis, F. H. &, \ 
author of “ Polynesian Researches'' Illustrated by woodcuts } 
from Photographs. 1 vol., 18 w. New York: Harper df ^ 
Brothers .—So little is known about Madagascar, that this ^ 
is really a treasure. In its way it is hardly less interesting ^ 
Mian Dr. Livingstone’s late work on Southern Africa. Cus- s 
terns and habits entirely different from those of civilized ^ 
Europe and America meet us on almost every page, and £ 
show us how various human nature becomes in its develop- s 
mont, even amid its radical sameness. An untraversed field $ 
is a rare piece of good fortune for a traveler. It is now more \ 
than twenty years since any reliable accounts of Madagascar \ 
were published, so that our author has the advantage of a £ 
subject comparatively novel. The volume is profusely illus- s 
trated with engravings, most of them drawn from photo- s 
graphs, and is printed in a style to match Barths, and £ 
Livingstone's travels, lately published by the Harpers. 

Pictures of Country Life. By Alice Cary. 1 vol., 12 mo. \ 
New York: Derby db Jackson .—Miss Cary has been, for many $ 
years, an occasional contributor to this Magazine, and is, s 
therefore, well known to our subscribers generally. The s 
story to which she gives the precedence, in the volume be- $ 
fore us, is “Lem Lyons,” originally published in “Peterson,” b 
and certainly one of the best sketches of its kind in Amori- $ 
can literature. Alice Cary, indeed, is one of the few con- ^ 
scientious artists we have. Her aim is alwaj s to do the very s 
best of which she is capable. There are thirteen different s 
stories in this volume, any one of which is bettor than nine- ^ 
tenths of the new novels published, besides having the ad- ^ 
vantage of boing shorter. We commend this book especially } 
to persons of taste and culture. It is very handsomely ^ 
printed. ^ 


The American Home Garden. Being Principles and Rules 
for the Culture of Vegetables,Fruits, Flowers and Shrubbery. 
To which are added brief notes on farm crops, with a table 
of their average product and chemical constituents. By Alex¬ 
ander Watson. Illustrated. 1 vol^ 12 mo. New York: Har¬ 
per & Brothers .—We can recall no work, on the garden, of 
equal merit with this. Whoever has a garden, however 
small, shonld buy the book, for he or she will be compen¬ 
sated, a dozen times, in the course of a single season, for the 
cost of the volnme. Take what is said of drains, for an ex¬ 
ample 1 It occupies less than two pages, yet the information 
it imparts, if followed out, will save days, sometimes weeks, 
of mis-spent labor. The smallest details, in reference to the 
garden, are not beneath Mr. Watson’s notice; he even de¬ 
scribes the best tools suitable for the different departments. 
Every variety of vegetable and fruit suitable for this climate 
is mentioned, with directions how to grow it. The illustra¬ 
tions are numerous and excellent. 

Shakers and Shakerism. By F. W. Evans. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: D. Appleton db Co .—This is a compendium of the 
origin, history, principles, rules and regulations, government 
and doctrines of the people popularly called “Shakers,” but 
who designate themselves, we believe, as “The United Society 
of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearance.” The volume 
also contains biographies of Ann Lee, William Lee, James 
Whittaker, J. Uocknell, J. Mcacham and Lucy Wright. 

The Surgeon's Daughter, t£c. By the author of “ JParer- 
ley." 2 volt., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <£ Fields .—These two 
volumes, which complete the now famous “ Household Edi¬ 
tion of Scott’s Novels,” contain “The Surgeon's Daughter” 
and “Castle Dangerous,” besides a glossary and index for the 
entire series. No family of taste should bo without this edi¬ 
tion, and now is the time to purchase it. 


Poems. By Rev. T. Hempstead. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: s 
M. W. Dodd .—The author of these poems is an old and ^ 
favorite contributor to this Magazine. The first poem in ^ 
the volume, “The Ode to Genius,” appeared lately in our ^ 
pages and was very generally admired for its spirit and £ 
ideality. But there are other poems, in the book, scarcely 5 
less meritorious. A strain of unaffected piety runs through 
everything that Mr. Hempstead writes. Now and then in- i 
dications of the influence of other poets, intellectually, may £ 
b3 observed, as in the opening lines of “Emigravit,” which £ 
suggest a well known poem by Poe. The publishers have ^ 
issued the volume in quite a handsome style. j; 

The Methodist; or, Incidents and Characters from Life, in J 
the Baltimore Con ference. By Miriam Fletcher. With an f 
Introduction by N. P. Strickland, D. D. 2 vols., 12 mo. New ^ 
York: Derby <£• Jackson .—We have often wondered at the \ 
neglect of the rich, yet hitherto unworked mine, which the ' 
scenes and characteristics of Methodist life present. It is s 
with pleasure, therefore, that we hail this volume. The $ 
story, indeed, is a Action, but the iucidents are drawn from J; 
life. The work cannot be called a sectarian one, as its name s 
would seem to imply; for members of every denomination J; 
may read it with profit os well as interest The volumes s 
are neatly printed. \ 

Onward; or, The Mountain Clamberers. A Tale of Pro- $ 
gress. By Jane Anne Winscom. 1 roi., 12 mo. New York: s 
I). Appleton db Co .—In her preface, the author says:—“This J; 
volume intended for the encouragement of those who are ^ 
endeavoring to fulfill life’s great end—to glorify their God s 
on earth, and to be rendered meet for His eternal kingdom.” ^ 
A hasty glance, through the book, assures us that this $ 
praiseworthy end has been attained. jj 


ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grecian Painting.— J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston, pub¬ 
lish the following fine and desirable engravings, which they 
send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Size of Plate. Price. 


Courtship of Miles Standish, 
splendid thing, by Dailey, 14 by 17 $1.50 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 1,50 

The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 1,50 

Age mid Infancy, 10 by 22 2.00 

The Happy Family, 13 by 17 1.25 

Jean D’Arc, 12 by 10 1,00 

Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 1,00 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 60 

The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 

Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 16 by 22 1.00 

Beatrice Cenci, 10 by 22 1,00 

Madonna Della Scala, (now) 16 by 22 1,00 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix 
each color. They continue to publish new and desirable 
things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small triad 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com¬ 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars. Are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of flva 


The Laws and Practice of Whist. By Cselebs. 


1 vol-, 18 s dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 


mo. New York: D. Appleton db Co .—A manual to young % Address, J. E. TILTON A 00, 


beginners, which is said to be excellent. 


s Dealers in Artist’s Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 

PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
Charles J. IVtersun. in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

These receipts have all been tested, other by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, toe shall give 
several receipts , in various departments; and Ote whole, at the 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook¬ 
book ever published. 

SOUPS. 

Gumbo Soup .—Put on about four pounds of beef to a gallon 
of water, let it boil five or six hours. About an hour before 
nerving the soup, put in a quarter of a peck of ockra's, cut 
round, half a peck of tom&tos, and two dozen of corn cut off 
the ear. Season with pepper, salt and potherbs to your 
liking. If you have a ham bone, or slice of ham to boil in 
the soup, it is a great improvement. The soup should be 
boiled quite thick. 

Gravy Soup .—Put a shin of beef to six quarts of water, 
with a pint of peas, and six onions—set them over the Are, 
and let them boil gently till all the juice is extracted from 
the meat; then strain it through a sieve, add to the strained 
liquor one quart of strong gravy to make It brown, put in 
pepper and salt to your liking, add a little celery, and some 
beet leaves, and boil till they are tender. 

Green Peas Soup .—Boil four pounds of beef in one gallon 
of water for about three hours. Have ready one peck of 
Young peas, a few potatoes cat in slice, and a bunch of pot¬ 
herbs. Twenty minutes or half an hour before serving the 
soup, add to the broth the potatoes, peas, Ac., and season 
with salt and pepper to your liking. 

FISH. 

lobsters — Fbtted .—Take the meat out of the claws and 


l MEATS. 

5 1**9 — Roasted .—Procure a nicely dressed pig, (a small en d 

v young one,) cut off the legs at the first joint, and stuff it with 
v a stuffing made of bread, butter, pepper and salt, sage aud 
\ onion; then sew up the opening of tlio pig, (in order to keep 
jj in the dressing) put it before a brisk fire to roast, and baste 
^ it well with batter, pepper and salt, and browning. Serve 
} the pig whole, with a roasted apple in its mouth. Season 
>, the gravy with wine, and odd to it the entrails and pettitoes 
$ nicely minced, 
s 

1 Ham — Boded. —Steep your ham all night in water, and 

2 then boil it; if it be of a middle size, it will require three 
s hours boiling; a smaller ham will require two hours and a 
^ half. When you take your ham out of the pot, pull off the 
l skin, and nib it all over with an egg; strew on bread crumbs, 
J baste it with butter, and set it to the fire until it becomes of 
\ a light brown color. 

| Pork Steaks — Broiled. —Do them as yon would mutton 
s steaks, with this exception, that pork requires more broiling, 
s When cooked enough, pour over them a little good gravy, 
i adding a small quantity of sage, rubbed fine. 

J MADE DISRE8. 

v Mock Turtle, of Calf's Head .—Take a fine, large calf's 

( head, split It open, and lay it for two or three hours in cold 
water; then put It on to boil in as much water as will cover 
it. When It is done enough to take the meat off the bones, 

$ cut the meat into square pieces, and put them into a stew 
£ pan with some mace, cloves, nutmeg, red pepper, some sweet 
j herbs, and a large onion; salt it to your liking, put in as 
> much of the liquor as will'Cover it, and let it stew gently 
^ one hour. Then take one-quarter of a pound of butter rolled 
J in flour, and some browned butter, mix it with tho stew and 
£ let it boil half an hour; when done, add a glass of wine. 

! \ Pry the liver and lay it round tho dish with some nice force¬ 
meat balls. 

Sweet-Breads — Broiled. —Split open and skewer your sweet- 
% breads—season them with pepper ftnd salt, and powdered 


belly of a boiled lobster, pot it in a marble mortar, with two ^ mace. Broil them on a gridiron till they are thoroughly 
blades of mace, a little white pepper and salt, and a lump $ cooked. Make some toast, and prepare some melted butter, 
of butter the size of half an egg; beat them all together till v warmed, with mace and wine, or mushroom catchup. Place 
they become a paste. Put one half of the paste in a pot, $ the sweet-breads on the toast, and pour over them the drawn 


take the meat out of the tail end of the lobster, lay it in the > butter, mixed with the other ingredients, 
middle of the pot, and then lay on it the other half of your J Bread Sauce, which may be eaten with Roast Pig.- Put 
paste; press it down close, and pour over it clarified butter. £ ,orae grated crumbs of stale bread into a saucepan, and | onr 
a quarter of an inch thick. N. B. To clarify batter, put ^ over them some of the liquor in which poultry or fresh meat 
your dish into a clean saucepan, set it over a slow fire, and s has been boiled; Add some plums or dried currants, (well 
when the butter is melted scum it, take it off the fire, and s picked and washed.) Let the whole simmer until the bread 
let it stand a short time; then pour It over the lobster. Take % becomes quite soft, and tho fruit quite plump, then add 
care you do not pour in the milk, which settles to the bottom s melted butter, or cream. 


Of the saucepan. $ 

Sauce for any Kind of Fish .—Havs ready some gravy $ 
made of veal or mutton, and odd to it a little of the water s 
that drains from your fish. Boil it, and when done enough, ^ 
put K into a saucepan, adding a whole onion, (or anchovy) a s 
spoonful of some catchup, and a glassful of white wine; s 
thicken it with a good lump of butter rolled in flour, and a \ 
spoonful of flour. If convenient, add some oyster to it. \ 
Lobster — Stewed .—Pick your lobsters in as large pieces as s 
too can, and boil the shells in a pint of water with a blade s 
or two of mace, aud a few whole peppers. When all the ^ 
strength is extracted from the shells and spice, strain it, and $ 


Ducks Slewed with Green Peas .—Half roast your ducks, 
then put them into a stewpan with a pint of good gravy, a 
little mint, and three or four sage leaves chopped fine; cover 
them close and stew them half an hour; boil a pint of green 
peas—aa for eating—end put them in after you have thick¬ 
ened the grnvy; dish up your ducks, and pour tho gravy and 
peas over them. 

Sweet-Breads — Fricasseed .—Scald throe sweet-breads 
when cold, cut them in slices the thickness of a crown pl< co 
dip them in batter, and fry them in fresh butter till they arc 
nicely browned. Make a gravy, and stew your sweet-breads 


pat in your lobsters, thicksn it with butter, and give them J * lowl y in th * ***** c! ? bt ton mlnuUm: lay them on a dish, 
a boH. Put in a glass of white wine, or two spoonfuls of $ and P° nr the ***** ovor thcm * Garnish the dish with a 
vinegar, and serve it up. i lemon. 

Shad — Sauced. —Cut the fish In half, and then in slices — $ Omlct of Asparagus. —Take six eggs, and beat them np 
crosswise: put them in a milk crock, with very tour cold ^ with cream: boil some large, fine asparagus; when boiled, 
vinegar ponrod over them; then add cayenne pepper, fine $ ent off all the green in small pieces and mix them with the 
black pepper, salt and whole allspiee. Put a cruet over the < eggs, adding pepper and salt. Have ready a hot pan, put la 
top of the crock and stand It In an oven. Tho fish must bs’fc a alioe of butter, then the eggs, Ac., and serve it hot. Ton 
highly seasoned. > may serve it on buttered toast. 
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Pig—Roasted in Imitation of Lamb .—Procure a young 
pig—about a month or six weeks old—divide it down the 
middle, take off the shoulder, and leave the rest to the hind 
part; then take the skin off. Spit it and roast it before a 
quick fire; dredge it and baste it well with fresh butter; 
roost it a fine brown, and serve garnished with green parsley. 

Leg of Lamb and Loin Fried .—Cut the leg from the loin; 
boil the leg three-quarters of an hour; cut the loin in steaks, 
beat them well, and fry them a good brown; then stew them 
a littlo in strong gravy. Put your leg on the dish, lay your 
steaks round it, pour on your gravy, and garnish the dish 
with parsley, 


A Boiled Custard Pudding .—Boil a stick or two of cinna¬ 
mon in a quart of thin cream, with a quarter of a pound of 
sugar; when it is cold put in the yolks of six eggs, well beat, 
and mix them together; set it over a slow fire, and stir it 
round one way, till it grows pretty thick, but do not let it 
boil, take it off and let it stand till it is quite cold; butter a 
cloth very well and dredge it with flour, put in your custard, 
and tie it up very close—it will require three-quarters of an 
hour for boiling; when you take it up, put it in a round pan 
to cool a little, then untie the cloth, and lay the dish on the 
pan and turn it upside down; be careful how you take off 
the cloth, for a very little will brenk the pudding. Orate 
over it a little sugar. For sauce, white wine thickened with 
flour and butter, sweetened. 

Citron Puddings .—Take half a pint of cream, one spoonful 
of fine flour, two ounces of sugar, a little nutmeg, mix them 
all well together with the yolks of throe eggs; put it in cups, 
and stick in it two ounces of citron cut into thin strips. Bake 
them in a pretty quick oven, and turn them out upon a china 
dish. 

Cocoa-Nut Pudding .—Ingredients for four puddings: 
Eight eggs, two cocoa-nuts, one pint of milk, one quarter 
and half a quarter of a pound of butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of rose brandy, and one tablespoonful of rose-water. Add 
sugar enough to sweeten them. 

Blackberry Pudding .—Make a good paste of butter well 
mixed with flour, roll it out, fill it with blackberries, tie it 
up and boil it. Serve it with cream, or butter and sugar. 

PRESERVES, ft C. 

Strawberries .—Gather your berries before they become 
too ripe, and lay them separately on a dish; beat and sift 
their weight of sugar, and strew it over them. When it is 
dissolved, pour it off, clarify It, then put in the strawberries 
and boil them slowly until done. Bo not put all the straw¬ 
berries into the kettle at one time, as they are apt to mash. 
Take them out as soon as they are done, and put them in 
glasses. If you have any small berries, bruisqjhem and 
■train them; to a pint of juice take one pound of sugar, add 
It to the liquor that was poured off the strawberries, and it 
will make the syrup much richer. 

Red Currant Jelly .—'To a pint of Juice take one pound of 
sugar; coddle your currants, then strain the Juice through 
a flannel bag and put it over the fire. First dissolve the 
sugar in the Juice, with the white of an egg, scum it well, 
and let it boil gently till it is done. When you coddle your 
currants, put them in an earthen pot, cover them close, and 
stand them in a pot of boiling water for one hoar. Ton may 
strain your jelly after it is cleared. 

Oxheart Cherries.— Toko three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar to one pound of cherries, stemmed and stoned; 
melt the sugar with a small quantity of water. When the 
syrup boils, and is well skimmed, put in the cherries and let 
them boil moderately until they look clear; take them out 
of the syrup, and when cool, put them in Jars or glasses; let 
the syrup boll a little more, and when cool pour it over the 
cherries. 


Morello Cherries.—Got your cherries when they are fully 
ripe, take out the stalks and prick them with a pin; to every 
two pounds of cherries put a pound and a half of loaf sugar; 
beat part of your sugar and strew it over them; let them lay 
all night; dissolve the rest of your sugar in hnlf a pint of the 
juice of currants, set it over a slow fire, and put in the cher¬ 
ries with the sugar, and give them a gentle scald; let them 
stand all night again, give them another scald, take them 
carefully out, and boil your syrup till it is thick; then pour 
it over your cherries. If you find it to bo too thin boil it 
again. 

Red Gooseberries .—To every quart of gooseberries add a 
pound of loaf sugar; put-the sugar into a preserving-pan 
with as much water as will dissolve it; boil and skim it well, 
then put in your gooseberries, let them boil a little, and set 
them by till next day; then boil them till they look clear 
and the syrup becomes thick. Put them in glasses, cover 
them with brandy papers, and keep them for use. 

Morello Cherries .—To one pound of cherries take one 
pound of sugar, clarify it, and let it boil a short time; pnt 
in your cherries, and let them boil till they are clear. 


Tomato Catchup .—Take a pock of large, ripe tomatoes. 
Having cut a slit in each, put them in a large preserving* 
kettle, and boil them half an hour. Then take them out, 
and press and Btrain the pulp through a hair sieve. Put it 
back into the kettle, and add an ounce of salt, an ounce of 
powdered mace, half an ounce of powdered cloves, a te*- 
spoonful of ground black pepper, the same of cayenne pep¬ 
per, and eight tablespoonfuls of ground mustard. Mix the 
seasoning with the tomato pulps, and let it boil slowly 
during four hours; then take it out of the kettle, and let it 
stand until next day in an uncovered dish. When cold, stir 
\ into it one pint of the bost cider vinegar. Put it in clean 
> bottles, and seal the corks. 

\ Gooseberry Vinegar .—Take the ripest gooseberries yon can 
find, crush them with your hand in a tub; to every peck of 
gooseberries put two gallons of water, mix them well to¬ 
gether, and let them work for three weeks; stir them up 
three or four times a day, then strain the liquor through a 
hair sieve, and to every gallon add a pound of brown sugar, 
one quart of molasses, and a spoonful of fresh barm, and let 
it work throe or four days in the same tub well washed, 
then run it into iron-hooped barrels, and let it stand twelve 
months, after which draw it into bottles for use. This far 
exceeds any white wine vinegar. 

Cherries — Spiced .—Take common pie cherries, and weigh 
white sugar pound for pound. First melt the sugar by put¬ 
ting a little water on It and setting it over the fire; when it 
begins to boil put the cherries in—having previously stem¬ 
med and stoned them. Let them boil (not too fast) until 
they look clear—then take them out of the syrup, and when 
tolerably cool put them in Jars. When the syrup has cooled 
somewhat, add ground cinnamon to your liking, and a very 
small quantity of vinegar, just enough to give it a pleasant 
flavor, and pour it over the cherries. When cold, cover them. 

Sugar Vinegar .—Put nine pounds of brown sugar to every 
six gallons of water; boil it for a quarter of an hour, then 
pat it in a tub, lukewarm, adding a pint of new barm. Let 
it work for four or five days, stir it three or four times a day; 
then turn it into a clean barrel, iron-hooped, and set it in the 
son. If you make it in February, it will be fit for use In 
August. Ton may use it for most sorts of pickles, except 
mushrooms and walnuts. 

CREAMS, ftO. 

Raspberry Cream *—Take one pint of raspberries, or rasp¬ 
berry Jam, rub it through a hair sieve to take out the seeds; 
then mix it well with your cream, putting in as much loaf 
sugar as will render it pleasant; then put it into a milk pot 
to raise a froth with a chocolate mill; as soon as the both 
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rises take it off with a spoon and lay it upon a hair sieve; 
when yon have got as much froth a a you linvo occasion for, 
put the remainder of your cream into a deep china dish; put 
your frothed cream upon it, as high as it will lie on. 

Blackberry Ibol .—Put two quarts of good ripe blackberries 
into a stewpan with about half a pound of sugar; let them 
simmer, or boil, until thoy become soft; if not sufficiently 
jnioy, add a little water; stir them occasionally, and add a 
■tick of cinnamon; rub up one-quarter of a pound of butter 
with four tables poonfula of fine flour, (rub it smooth as for 
drawn butter,) mix this by degrees with the berries, and 
boil them a little longer. To be eaten when cold. 

Almond Custard. —Put one quart of cream into a pan, with 
a stick of cinnamon, and a blade or two of mace; boil it and 
set It to cool; blanch two ounces of almonds, and beat them 
fine in a marble mortar with rose water; if you choose yoti 
can add a few apricot kernels, or bitter almonds; mix them 
with your cream; sweeten it to your taste; set it on a slow 
fire, and keep stirring it till it is pretty thick. If yon let it 
b»il it will curdle. Pour it into cups. 

Cream.—(German Recipe.) —One soup-ladleful of flour, or 
rasped biscuit, is to be mixed smooth with a small portion 
of cream, into which the yolks of four eggs must be beaten; 
add to this the grated peel of a lemon; then take a pint of 
cream and stir it well in; place it upon a coal fire, and add 
a little sugar, stirring it the whole time until it acquiree the 
consistence of rice pap; flavor it with a little ground cinna¬ 
mon. 

Chocolate Cream,. —Scrape fine a quarter of a pound of the 
best chocolate, put to it as much water as will dissolve it, 
pnt it in a marble mortar and beat it half an hour; put in as 
much fine sugar as will sweeten it, and a pint and a half of 
cream; mill it, and, as the froth rises, lay it on a sieve; put 
the remainder of your cream in glasses, and lay the frothed 
cream upon them. 

Whipt. —Beat three or four whites of eggs to a froth; then 
sweeten with fine white sugar one pint and a half of good 
cream; beat all well together; flavor it with a portion of 
wine and lemon juice, and serve it in glasses. 

Whip Syllabub. —Ingredients: One pint of cream, the 
whites of four eggs, a spoonful of rose-water, two spoonfuls 
of lemon juice, wine and loaf sugar to your taste. Whip the 
whole to a froth, and serve it in glasses. 

0AXX8. 

Cream Cake. —Ingredients: One quart of cream, four eggs, 
a small teaspoonful of pearl ash, or saleratus dissolved in as 
much vinegar as will cover it, and some sided flour; beat 
the eggs very light, and stir them by degrees iuto the cream; 
add, gradually, as much of the flour as will make a stiff bat¬ 
ter; also, a spoonful of salt, and the pearlash or saleratus. 
Bake the batter in muffin rings, and send the cakes to table 
quite hot. Pull them open, and batter them. Fpr these 
cakes sour cream is better than sweet 

Tea Crumpets. —Beat two eggs very well, and add to them 
a quart of warm milk and water, and a large spoonful of 
yeast Beat in as much fine flour as will make it rather 
thicker than an ordinary batter pudding; then make your 
bake plate very hot, rub it with a little butter wrapped in a 
nice linen cloth—then pour a large spoonful of butter upon 
yoor plate, and let it run to the size of a tea saucer; turn 
the oakee, and when you want to use them toast them very 
crisp and butter them. 

Cream Crackers. —Have ready one pint of cream, and six 
eggs. Beat the whites to a froth. If the cream is sour, a 
teaspoonful of soda must be mixed with it. Add to the 
oream and eggs sufficient flour to make a very stiff dough, 
and pound it half an hoar. 

English Buns.— Ingredients for six tins: Two quarts of 
milk, four pounds of flour, eight or nine eggs, half pound of 
butter, one and a half pounds of sugar, half a gill of brandy, 
a little rose-water, cinnamon, orange peel, and nutmeg. 


Bath Cakes. —Rub half a pound of butter into a pan of 
flour, and one spoonful of good yeast; warm some cream, 
add it to the butter and flour, and make it into a light paste; 
set it to the fire to rise. When you make up the cake take 
four ounces of carraway comfits, work part of them in, and 
strew the rest on the top of the cakes, which must be made 
round, and the size of a French roll. Bake them in sheet 
tins, and send them in hot for breakfast. 

Bread Cakes. —Ingredients: One pint of bread crumbs, four 
eggs, half a teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, and one quart of boiling milk. First pour the milk 
over the bread crumbs, and when soft, add the soda, cream 
of tartar and yolks of the eggs, well beaten; let it stand till 
yon are ready to bake, and then add the whites of the eggs, 
also well beaten. Corn cakes may be made as abovo, using 
meal instead of bread crumbs. 

Emperor’s Bread. —Beat two eggs and tho yolks of two 
others with half a pound of sifted sugar for half an hour. 
Have ready half a pound of almonds, cut coarse and roasted 
a light brown color. Mix half a pound of flour and the 
almonds with the eggs and sugar—also odd the rind of a 
lemon, cut fine. When all the ingredients aro well mixed, 
roll the dough the thickness of a knife, cut it in pieces the 
length of a finger, and bake them in tins. 

Sally Lunriy with Sugar. —One quart of flour, two ounces 
butter, two ounces brown sugar, two e^gs, two tablespoon- 
fills yeast, a small quantity of carraway seed and cinnamon, 
about half a pint of milk. Warm the milk with tho butter 
and sugar; mix as for bread, but much softer. Butter a pan 
and let the dough rise in it without working over it. Allow 
it three hours to rise. Bake it forty minutes To be served 
hot, and buttered when eaten. 

Currant Cake. —Ingredients: One pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, and five eggs, a very 
small teaspoonful of salseratus dissolved in half a pint of 
milk, three-quarters of a pound of currants and raisins 
mixed, rose-water and cinnamon. If you prefer it, add a 
little citron, cut into small pieces. Mix the whole into a 
good dough, and bake it carefully. 

Almond Cake. — No. 1.—Break up one pound of blanched 
almonds, and mix well with them one pound of good brown 
sugar, and the yolks of two eggs. Place tho cakes on a flat 
greased pan, and bake them until they become crisp. The 
fire most bo a moderate one. Great care must be taken to 
prevent the cakes from burning. 

Almond Cake. — No. 2.—Ingredients: One pound of sugar, 
six ounces of butter, four eggs, (leaving out two whites.) 
quarter of a p^und of blanched almonds, and half a glass of 
rose-water. Beat the batter very light, and bake it in a 
mould, or pan. * 

A Very Good Cake. —Ingredients: Four cups of flour, one 
cup of butter, one cup of milk, one cap of sugar, one cup of 
molasses, three eggs, well beaten, one teaspoonful of saliera- 
tus, three ounces of currants, and pure cinnamon to flavor 
It. Work it together like pound-cake, and bake it one and 
half hours. 

Com Arad.—Ingredients: One pint of thick milk, (re¬ 
serving one teacupful in which to dissolve the requisite soda,) 
one pint of corn meal, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, a little salt, and one teaspoonful of soda. Mix to¬ 
gether, and bake it in pans for about half an hour. 

Small Pound Cakes. —To one pound of bntler add one 
pound of sugar, one pound of flour, and ten eggs, whites and 
yolks beaten separately; also one gill of brandy, and as 
much salseratus as will lay on a five cent piece, dissolved in 
boiling water. Bake them in small tins size of a cup. 

Soda Biscuit. —Dissolve one teaspoonfnl of soda in a pint 
of sweet milk. Bab two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar in 
the flour yon use, also a lump of butter the size of an egg. 
Make a dough about as stiff as for other biscuits, and bake 
> in the same way. 
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OUR GARDEN FOR MAY. * 

At the beginning of this month, dahlia roots should bo 
planted, and they will grow well in any common garden ^ 
soil. As the plant increases in height it should be well s 
secured to a stake, strong enough to protect it from being s 
blown about by a high wind. Hyacinths that are still in | 
bloom, should hare the flowers screened from the heat of s 
the mid-day sun, if it is wished to preserve them in full s 
beauty. When hyacinths are past bloom, they should be ^ 
fully exposed to the weather, except it be severe torrents of ^ 
rain, which injures them. The American Gardener gives ^ 
the following directions for the preservation of the bulbs:— ^ 
“It is the practico in Holland to take up the bulbs about a } 
month after the bloom is completely over, in the following s 
manner: as soon as the plants begin to put on a yellowish, > 
decayed appearance, they take up the roots and cut off the l 
stem and foliage within an inch or half an inch of the bulb, < 
but leave the fibres, Ac., attached to it; they then place the \ 
bulbs again ou the same bed, with their points toward the s 
north, and cover them about an inch deep with dry earth or ^ 
sand in form of a ridge, or in little cones over each bulb: in $ 
this state they remain about three weeks longer, and dry or $ 
ripen gradually; during which period the bed is preserved < 
from heavy rains or too much sun, but at all other times i; 
exposed to the full air; at the expiration of this period, the $ 
bulbs are taken up, and their fibres, which are become dry \ 
and withered, cut or gently rubbed off; they aro then placed i, 
in a dry room for two or three weeks, and are afterward ^ 
cleaned from any soil that adheres to them, their loose skins s 
taken off, with such offsets as may be easily separated. t; 
When this dressing is finished; the bulbB are wrapped up in ^ 
separate pieces of paper, or buried in sand, made effectually «! 
dry for that purpose, where they remain till the return of ^ 
the season for planting.” ^ 

Fine Tulip» require some care also. As soon as the flowers ^ 
fall, the seed vessels should be broken off, for the roots will s 
be very much weakened by allowing the seed to ripen. ^ 
About the latter part of the month, or rather when the ^ 
upper part of the stem looks dry, withered and purplish, < 
the roots which you particularly admire should be taken up. <; 
They should then be laid in a dry, shady plsco, and slowly ^ 
dried. Each variety should be kept separate, so that when ' 
they come to be planted, they can bo disposed in snch a s 
manner, as to present the most beautiful appearauce with ^ 
regard to color, Ac. The more common kinds of tulips need ij 
not be taken out of the ground more than once in two or s 
three years, to divide the offeots, and replant the bulbs in s 
fresh earth. } 

Early Flowering Bulbs , such as Crocuses, Snow-drops, ^ 
Crown-Imperials , cfc., tfle., if intended to be taken out of the ^ 
ground, should be removed as soon as their leaves decay, s 
This should be done with those that have remained in the ^ 
ground for two or three years, for their offsets become too n 
numerous, and the flowers are very much diminished in size \ 
and beauty. All these bulbs should be put in the shade to ^ 
dry, and then preserved In dry sand or saw dust, till the s 


in this month, in order to harden them for their removal to 
the open air. Water should also be freely given, according 
to the necessity of the plants. AH plants that require shift¬ 
ing to larger pots, should now be moved, taking care to fol¬ 
low our previous directions, and keeping them in the shada 
till they grow freely. Loosen the earth in the top of the 
tubs and pots, and give new compost to such as had been 
neglected in April. 

AU Borders and Beds should be kept clear of weeds, but 
especially so those in which small seedlings are growing. 


time of planting again, which should not be lator than Octo- s 
ber, 'or even earlier, for if not taken good care of they do 5; 
not keep well out of the ground, particularly if exposed long £ 
to the air. In another place, in this number, we have given s 
an ill ust raged article in reference to the use of crocuses, Ac., \ 
as wiudow plants. $ 

Tube roses and Scarlet Amaryllises should be planted about ^ 
the first week in this month, in the middle states; but later, s 
of course, where the season is more backward. ^ 

Annual Flower Seeds of the tender kinds may yet be sown, s 
the earlier part of this month, and those which you rfre about i 
transplanting, should have shade and water till well rooted, \ 
or else they should be transplanted in moist, cloudy weather, s 
Plants In-doors should be most freely exposed to the air l 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fio. x.—E vening Dress of light summer silk, with twelve 
flounces, each trimmed with three rows of narrow ribbon. 
A now style bishop undcr-sleove. 

Fig. n.— Carriage Dress of striped silk, made with a 
double skirt. We give this costume, however, principally 
for the exquisite laco mantilla. 

Fio. in.— Walking Dress or Silk, over which is worn a 
shawl-mantilla, the shape of which, it will be seen, is at 
once novel and elegant. 

Fig. iv. —Little Child's Dress, a pretty style for the 
spring and early summer mouths, suitable for a child of 
four to six years old. 

Remarks —Double skirts will be the most fashionable' 
for all plain matorials; generally the first skirt is plain; the 
second may be left opon at tlio sides or not, both styles are 
in favor; plaitings a xrieille of the same material, or ribbon 
to match, is a very favorite trimming for these skirts: side 
trimmings cn qu-Ule of rows of black velvet, which decrease 
toward the waist, are also much worn: the Grecian border 
in velvet will be introduced for plain silks, the border beiug 
on both skirts; the velvet will be of a darker shade than tbs 
silk. Plaid trimmings will be extremely fashionable, both 
for silks and poplins; we have seen one dress-in preparation 
for a lady of position, having the first skirt of plain pop 
lin; the second of plaided poplin; the body and sleeves t< 
correspond. Moire antiques . nud silks with very large plaids 
are worn with one skirt only; they are made long, with • 
slight train, and arc very full. Bodies a la Benwisc wUI 
certainly bo fashionable; they will not always be in velvet, 
but will correspond with tho trimming of the dress. Except 
for evening dress, bodies are made high to the throat; many 
aro now mado with round waists; others with five [joints, 
and some with four short points, ono in the front, at the 
back, and on the hips: those bodies that have basquinesj 
have them cut very deep. 

Bonnets. —In these there is but little change. Mr. Wilde, 
No. 251 Broadway, New York, has furnished us with the 
two, given in the front of the numfjer: and they will show 
the manner of trimming ns well as the shapes. 

Caps. —The Breakfaat-Cap and Morning-Cap exhibit the 
latest novelties. They are from patterns Just received from 
Paris. The head-dress is from Wilde, No. 251 Broadway, 
New York. 

Mantillas.—T hese are in every voriety of style, and can 
be purchased, rendy-made, this spring, nearly as cheaply ae 
they can be fabricated at home. We engrave one, in addi¬ 
tion to those already mentioned: a summer article, quit* 
graceful. 

Sleeves. —We have engraved two new shapes. Sleeves 
are still worn wide, whether open or puffed: the favorite 
style are those open in nearly their whole length, showing 
the full under-sleeve; these generally close to the wrist, and 
are ornamented with l»ows of ribbon or velvet. The full 
bishop sleeve will be worn, not reaching quite to the wrist, 
and the band at the bottom loose, either finished by a deep 
lace ruffle, or having a full bouillon sleeve below It. 

Capes. —We give a very stylish pattern. 
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PINK CRAPE BONNET. 


NEAPOLITAN LACE BONNET. 
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THE WAGER. 


BY MARY E. CLARK1 


“So he has actually laid a wager that he will 
marry me before we start for Saratoga. One, 
two, nearly three months,” said Mrs. Dayton, 
leaning back on the sofa and laughing merrily. 
“Ah, me! he has mistaken me, I have had 
enough of matrimony, and my present life of 
freedom suits me.” 

“I admire the man’s impudence,” said her 
companion, Mrs. Grantley Harrington. “He 
has never even seen you yet, has he?” 

“No. Tell me exactly how it happened.” 

“Certainly! Grantley invited his cousin, 
Harry Vaughn, Mr. George Coates, and this 
irresistible Horace Cooke to dine with him yes¬ 
terday. After presiding at dinner, I, of course, 
left the table after dessert; about an hour later, 
I was passing through the hall, when I heard 
Mr. Cooke say, 

“ ‘So this charming widow, Mrs. Dayton, has 
▼owed never to marry again. I want a wife, 
and from your description I think she would 
suit me. What will you bet I make her break 
her vow ?* 

“ ‘A thousand dollars,’ said Harry. 

“ ‘■Done!’ said Mr. Cooke. ‘When our party 
start for Saratoga in May, the charming widow 
will join the party as Mrs. Horace Cooke.’ 

“I went up stairs, but I determined to put 
you on your guard, for to-night, at our house, 
you will meet him.” 

“Never fear for me. I’ll have him at my feet 
in a week,” and again the silvery laugh rang 
through the parlor. 

Mrs. Harrington and Horace Cooke were 
standing, a few hours later, in the former’s 
brilliantly lighted parlors. There were beauti¬ 
ful women and handsome men all around them, 
but the star of the evening was not there. It 
was a fancy party, and Mrs. Harrington, a lovely 
little blonde, in a piquant flower girl's dress, 
made quite a charming contrast to the tall 
brigand beside her, whose fine figure and dark, 
handsome face suited well his dress. 

Vol. XXXV.—26 


“May I tell your fortune?” said a sweet, low 
voice beside the couple, and they turned. One 
quick glance passed between the speaker and 
Mrs. Harrington, and then the hostess passed on 
to receive other guests. 

“Stay, lady, let me tell your fortune,” said 
the gipsy. 

“No, tell my friend’s. Mr. Cooke, I beg your 
pardon, Conrad, you will listen,” and she moved 
away Mr. Cooke's eyes were riveted upon his 
companion, and he mechanically offered his hand 
for her perusal. 

She was a startling, beautiful figure. Her 
scarlet skirt, short and full, was embroidered 
in gold with strange figures, and the tiny foot 
it left exposed was cased in scarlet boots em¬ 
broidered in the same way. The bod)' of tho 
dress was of white muslin made very full, but 
cut so ns to leave the neck and arms bare. A 
brilliant scarf was bound from the right shoul¬ 
der, to make a full bow at the left side. A tur¬ 
ban of white was on the hair, which fell beneath 
it in rich black masses almost to the wearer’s 
feet. A graceful figure, medium height, large, 
black eyes, with long, sweeping lashes, perfect 
features, a rich, clear complexion with a high 
color, completed the picture. 

“Your fortune,” she said, as she dreamjlj 
scanned the palm of his hand, “to woo where 
you can-” 

Two waltzers whirled in between the couple, 
and when Mr. Cooke looked again the gipsy 
was gone. It was a lo^ig time before he saw 
her again: but at last he found her. She was 
standing alone, near a table, lazily turning the 
leaves of an annual. It was in a little sitting- 
room leading from the parlor, and she was its 
sole occupant. 

“Will you not finish telling me my fortune?” 
said he, coming in. She started. 

“Oh!” she said, “I dare not. My spell was 
so violently broken I am afraid to renew it.” 

“Afraid! I read your face wrongly. I should 
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THE WAGER. 


have said the spirit' shilling through your eyes 
scorned fear.” 

“So, while I studied your hand, you specu¬ 
lated about iny face?” 

“Could any one let such a face pass him and 
not try to read it?” 

A low, mocking courtesy was the answer to 
the compliment. They stood an hour in the little 
room, and when Horace at length offered his 
arm to escort the charming gipsy to the parlor, 
he wished devoutly the hour could have been 
doubled, or multiplied indefinitely. 

“Mrs. Harrington,” said Mr. Cooke, meeting 
the hostess in the room, “when is the irresistible 
Mrs. Dayton expected to honor us?” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Harrington, “you have the 
irresistible Mrs. Dayton hanging on your arm. 
Has nobody introduced yon yet? Let me do it. 
Mrs. Dayton, this is Mr. Cooke, Mr. Cooke, Mrs. 
Dayton. Now I hope you know each other.” 

Mrs. Dayton’s eyes were fixed upon the carpet, 
but there was a world of mischief lurking in 
them, if her partner could have seen it. 

“So,” she said, at length, “I have, it seems, 
the enviable reputation of being irresistible.” 

“A reputation so well deserved as scarcely to 
merit repetition,” was the reply. 

A number of other gentlemen were by this 
time collected round Mrs. Dayton. Her skill 
as a fortune-teller was now again called into 
requisition, and many a hearty laugh rang 
through the circle, at the witty turn she gave to 
each one’s cherished flirtation, or, they thought, 
silent admiration. 

“May I see you home?” said Horace, as the 
rooms begau to thin. 

“Sorry, but I am already engaged.” 

“May I call to-morrow?” 

“Ah,” thought the widow, as she gave per¬ 
mission, “he iuteuds to commence his siege in 
£ood time.” 

The -next morning, the beautiful and witty 
widow looked even more lovely than on the 
previous evening. She received her guest with 
quiet, easy grace, and they chatted for some 
minutes on indifferent subjects. Then some¬ 
thing called forth a remark upon the literature 
of the day, and from that they passed on to 
books. One author after another was discussed, 
quotations flew about thick as hail-stones, and 
each was really trying to lead the other out of 
their depth. Mrs. Dayton’s thought was, 

“This man is no fool, in spile of his impudent 
vanity.” And Mr. Cooke was thinking, 

“ What a mind! Horace, that wnger must be 
won. It is worth more than a thousand dollars, 
my boy.” 


From books they passed to music, and it was 
an easy transition to the grand piano in the 
corner. Mr. Cooke took his seat at the instru¬ 
ment to recall to her memory a favorite air. 
His voice was good, his accompaniment showed 
skill and taste, and bent upon dazzling the 
widow, he sang with feeling and power. 

“Do you remember this?” he asked, touching 
a few chords of a duett from Martha, after finish¬ 
ing his own song. 

She replied by singing the first notes. A bold 
chord supporting her occasionally, she gradually 
let her voice out in all its rich beauty, and his 
blended with it. He sang low, listening intently. 
Ah! Mr. Cooke, who is dazzled now? 

At last he rose to take his leave, asking and 
receiving permission to call again; and Mrs. 
Dayton took up a book, threw it aside, practised 
a few moments, and stopped when she found she 
was singing his song, walked out and returned 
home, wondering why she could not get “that 
man” out of her mind. 

To say that their future intercourse was plea¬ 
sant is a dull phrase to describe it. Each being 
bent upou making a conquest of the other, their 
best powers were exerted, their richest treasure* 
of wit, accomplishment and thought displayed; 
and somehow Mr Cooke began to feel ashamed 
of his wnger, and Mrs. Dayton wished she had 
never 9eeu Horace Cooke. 

It was one lovely day in early spring, that he 
called to take her to ride, and found her sad and 
dispirited. Fortunes would not have made her 
confess it, but the gay widow was in love. 

They were out of town, driving through ah 
avenue of large, splendid trees, when Mr. Cooke 
began to talk of love. It roused the widow from 
her depression, to ward the thrusts she felt he 
was making at her secret. 

“Love!” she said, scornfully. “Bah! A 
school boy’s first passion before he leaves pina¬ 
fores is dignified with the name. Au old man’s 
doating is called love!” 

“Yet the holiest, highest feeling of the heart 
of man in his prime of power has no higher 
name,” said her companion. 

“Man!” she said, scornfully. “Man in his 
prime of power! I’ll tell you how it is with 
men. From the time they walk to school beside 
the hoydenish girl, until they are seventy, they 
fancy they are in love. Every pretty face calls 
forth the protestation of a passion you just tried 
to dignify. They love fifty times, and to the fifty- 
first flame is offered the battered, worn-out heart 
as if it were bran new and fresh.” 

“You wrong us,” he said, roused in his torn 
by tbo keen satire in her tone and look. “ Though 
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each admiration of boyhood and youth may call j; “Are you hurt?” she said, quietly, 
forth a passing feeling, it is evanescent, and ^ Had he been dreaming? Was this the voice 
passes like a ripple on deep water. But when $ that said Horace, dear Horace? 
the depths of these waters are stirred by the <; He sat up. He was not hurt, only stunned, 
hurricane of real, earnest, true love, it is no s and in a few moments he stood beside her. Her 
subject for jeers: but if not calling for a return, ' veil was down, and he could not see her face, 
it at least merits sympathy and comfort,” and s “Ilow are we to get home?” she asked, pointing 
he let liis voice fall into a low, tender cadence, s to the dead horse and broken carriage. Her 
Mrs. Dayton felt uncomfortable. The laughing $ yoice trembled now, and the wind blew aside her 
response which rose to her lips died there. She ^ veil. Her eyes bore traces of weeping, 
longed to tell him her belief in his doctrine.;. Horace forgot his wager, forgot their awkward 
They were going slowly, quietly along, each oc- ^ predicament, forgot everything but his love, and 
cupicd with his own thoughts, when the scream s he poured it forth in broken, passionate words, 
of a locomotive startled the horse, and he dashed ' Her heart throbbed high with ecstasy, for she 
forward at a full gallop. !; was too great an adept in the art of flirtation 

There was a rush, a crash, and they were on ^ herself, not to be able to distinguish the voice 
the road side—the horse a mangled corpse, the * of real feeling. Yet as he went on, the scene 
carriiigo thrown violently back several feet, Mr. ^ with Mrs. Harrington occurred to her, and she 
Cooke insensible on the grass, and Mrs. Dayton $ stifled back the eager welcome her heart gave 
on the other side of the road, uninjured. ^ his words, and said coldly, 

Mrs. Dayton sat up,‘and with a nervous, hys $ “Enough, enough, Mr. Cooke. I am sorry to 
terical laugh called her companion’s name. He ij cause you the loss of a thousand dollars, but 
did not answer. She went to his side. He was \ Mrs. Dayton cannot accompany the Saratoga 
still white, iusensible, and she thought him dead. party as Mrs. Cooke.” 

"With a wild cry she raised his head to her breast, ' Stung to the quick, Horace stood silent for a 
calling his name, “Horace, dear Horace,” and J moment. Then in a low voice he said, 
begging him to look at her. Then she looked $ “I was an impertinent fool. Can you ever 
round for help. There was no house in sight. | forgive me?” 

Mrs. Dayton was not a woman to spend many s “On one condition,” she said, smiling. 

moments in useless grief. She soon recovered \ “Name it,” was the eager reply. 

her presence of mind. Her vinaigrette full of ^ “That you pay your wager, own yourself 

salts was hanging to her belt, and she drew out s beaten, and do not address one word of love to 

the cork and tried its effect. Her companion $ me until we return from Saratoga.” 

was only stunned, and in a few moments he was ^ “The first two I agree to, but the last is very 

able to feel her hand on his brow, hear her voice s hard,” he replied, taking her hand. 

in his ear. He kept perfectly still, his eyes $ “How are we to get home?” she said, abruptly. 

closed, and his breathing low. The most deli- !: “We must walk to the nearest house, and then 

cious ecstasy was holding him quiet. The low, s hire a carriage.” 

sweet voice, but which would never before speak $ Now I will not tell you, reader, what they said 
one word of preference for him, was now saying, i in that long walk, but I know Horace paid his 
“Horace, dear Horace, speak to me once % wager, confessed himself beaten, and bore the 
more.” Then there fell upon his face a tear. $ banter of his companions with great philosophy. 

He faintly opened his eyes. The next instant he s How the last clause was kept I know not, but 
regretted it, for he found his head on the grass, $ early in the following fall, Mrs. Dayton became 
and Mrs. Dayton at least five feet from him. * Mrs. Horace Cooke. 


BUILD UP THE WALL. 

BY MRS. M. M. HINES. 


Two friends there were, who ever shared 
Each other’s care and pleasure, 

Jtor whom, when griefs no longer spared, 
Love filled the sinking measure. 

Their wishes, dreams, ambitions, one, 

One prayer their spirits making, 

That they might have, when night came on. 
One sleep and one awaking. 


. A foolish thing, that forth again 

| A look, a word had driven, 

\ Made wider distance and more pain 

5 Than death each tie had riven; 

$ What though their paths be gloomy all, 

$ And each a weary rover? 

| Build higher still the angry wall, 

' Let neither one look over. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 5 

Nearly a month had passed since the events ^ 
narrated in the last chapter. The coroner’s jury s 
had met, as I had expected, the morning after $ 
the death of Bentley, and I had been summoned * 
to give my testimony. I had kept back nothing. \ 
I had admitted my unconscious share in putting \ 
the counterfeit notes in circulation. “I will tell 5 
the truth, the whole truth,” I had said to myself, s 
as I descended the stairs, “and trust to God’s $ 
mercy to rescue me from this great strait.” Nor ^ 
had I trusted in vain. It is true, that, at first, s 
I had cause to fear for the consequences of my $ 
sincerity. More than one of the jurymen looked $ 
ominously at me. Several of the spectators whis- ^ 
pered aloud their belief in my guilt. But the > 
coroner himself was a humane man, and what $ 
was equally fortunate for me, an influential one. | 
He interposed promptly in my behalf. “I see > 
no reason,” he said, “why we should detain this l 
young lady. She has been unfortunate in her s 
associations, perhaps a little imprudent; but that \ 
is all. Truth is stamped on every word she has \ 
said. Had she been a confederate of these felons, \ 
she would have suppressed much that Bhe has ^ 
told. I think we may let her go.” He looked $ 
around on the jury, and seeing no dissent, bowed ' 
me out, having first thanked me for my attend- J 
ance. I am told, that, in these later days, offi- J 
cial personages are less courteous. I bear it with > 
regret, especially when I think of the innocent, $ 
who may occasionally be brought before them, ; 
as I was brought, and to whom the shame of s 
being baited on a witness-stand, in public, is \ 
enough, without the aggravation of brutality on s 
the part of their questioners. v 

Old Jane, however, was less fortunate. As t 
there was no doubt that she had been cognisant \ 
of the purpose for which the library had been 1 
used, she was committed to prison, nominally as * 
an accessory before the fact, but really, I under- * 
stood, in order to secure her evidence against \ 
Despencer, in case the latter should be arrested, j 
I have said that the events of that awful night s 
broke Georgian a’s heart. She knew that she was s 
dying, and one of her first requests, after the £ 
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inquest adjourned, was that I should acquaint 
her father with the fact. 

Accordingly I started, the next day, for the 
city, on a double errand. The first was to call 
at Mr. Elliott’s. I found the house, ns I had 
feared, shut up, and in answer to my inquiries, 
was told that the family had gone to Newport for 
the summer. To provide for this contingency, I 
had written a letter, which I now directed, at the 
grocery store at the corner, and then carried to 
the post-office myself. My other errand was to 
dispose of a few trinkets belonging to Georgians. 
For neither she, nor I, now that we knew how 
her husband’s money had been acquired, could 
use a penny even of what had been received in 
change for the notes. There were fewer trinkets 
than I had supposed, and those of less value; 
and I now learned that the others, many of them 
quite costly ones, had been taken by Despencer, 
from time to time. 

For two or three days Georgians was compa¬ 
ratively calm. But when the time came for a 
letter, in answer to the one I had written, she 
grew restless and excited. Daily, at her request, 
I walked into the city, in order to inquire for a 
reply, personally, at the post-office. I returned 
from these long and exhausted journeys, so tired 
that sometimes I almost fainted; for it was in the 
worst days of summer, and my physical system 
was worn down by late events; but I forgot it all 
in witnessing the disappointment of my cousin. 
I had made up my mind, from the first, that no 
notice would be taken of her appeal. Nor, though 
I wrote, at her solicitation, two other letters, was 
any answer ever returned. 

The anxiety of the mother soon began to affect 
the health of the child. But why should I linger 
on the sad story? Together they wilted away; 
together they sleep in one coffin. 

It was nearly a month, as I have said, since 
the awful retribution of which the old mansion 
had been a witness. Night was falling fast. The 
windows were up to admit the air, for the day 
had been unusually sultry. Georgians had failed 
so fast, during the preceding twenty-four hours, 
that the nurse and I foresaw she could scarcely 
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survive till morning. “About twelve o’clock, < Gbd, in His wisdom, sees others are ^fitter to 
Miss, she'll go,” whispered this attendant, “they $ bring it up than 1 am. Oh! what a wasted life 
’most always do: it’s queer, but I’ve seen a great ^ mine has been. How many opportunities thrown 
many die, and they drop off, either then, or just ^ away. I thought only of my own pleasure; and 
before morning; leastways in the night some- $ how God has requited me.” She paused for 
time; two die in the night, where one dies in ^ breath. “But He has made me to see the error 
the day.” $ of my ways. His mercy has brought me here. 

I rose, to escape this garrulous talk, and went £ The idols I have worshiped have fallen at my 
to the window. The cool air refreshed my heated 5 feet and been shivered into the clay they were, 
brow indescribably. The moon was at the full 5 I am not fit, like you, Maggy, to fight the battle 
Under the soft light the landscape wore a calm $ of adverse life. His loving kindness calls me 

as of heaven. The little brook, hidden in the s home. Oh! God is good, is good-” 

hollow, sung half murmuringly, as if chanting $ She spoke these words with almost rapture, 
a low, sweet hymn to the quiet trees. The great $ Then, for a time, she was silent, and lay with 
pines, in front of the house, stood dark and n closed eyes, but seemed to be praying. I fan- 
shrouded, like mighty mourners hushed in $ cied, perhaps it was not all fancy, that a celes- 
solemn awe. “Oh! this great mystery of life {tial glow gradually irradiated her countenance, 
and death,” I said to myself. “What is Eternity? \ After awhile she looked up, smiling with ineff- 
How can we live forever and forever; we who i> able sweetness. 

can conceive nothing, which has not beginning $ “Read to me, Maggy,” she said, speaking 
and end? Yet how can man perish, while stars s slowly and with difficulty, “that part—of the 
and space survive: the spiritual die, while the s chapter—in Revelations.” 

material endures?” I looked up at the moon. A \ I knew now of what she had been thinking as 
small, fleecy cloud was near it. How placidly $ she prayed. The chapter was one, part of which 
the great orb moved along, returning my look s I had read to her, daily, for more than two 
with something of almost intelligence, but still $ weeks; for above all other portions of the sacred 
inscrutable! The cloud, for a moment, obscured \ volume, it seemed to give her the most comfort, 
the face of the orb. A temporary darkness fell 1 1 took the Bible and began to read with a com- 
on the landscape. The pines seemed to sob, the \ posed voice, though the tears fell fast; for I felt 
brook to chant a requiem. A cold shiver ran $ that it was the last time I should ever read to 
through all my veins, as if the King of Death, ) her. 

in that instant, had cast its shadow over the < “And I beheld, and lo! a great multitude, 
scene. Then the great moon emerged, bright \ which no man could number, of all nations, and 
and calm, from its passing obscuration, and as $ kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
it moved majestically along, all Nature seemed \ the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
to rejoice silently. “It is the life after death,” ? white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried 
I said, involuntarily. “Thank God for immor- \ with a loud voice, saying, ‘Salvation to our God, 
t&lity.” ^ which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 

A whispered summons from the nurse recalled % Lamb.’ ” 
me to the bed-side. Georgiana had awoke, had $ There was an audible response from the bed. 
asked for her child, and had then wished me to ^ I read on to the end of the twelfth verse. As I 
be summoned. She 6miled faintly, as I drew s paused then, for an instant, the jubilant voice of 
near. $ the brook seemed to echo, through the heavenly 

“Yon will be a mother to it, if it lives,” she ^ night, the concluding words, “forever and for- 
said, feebly, looking from the babe to me. “I ^ ever.” 
almost wish it was going home too.” She con- $ I resumed, 

templated it for awhile, a9 only a mother can ^ “And one of the elders answered, saying unto 
regard her infant, and added, “poor little dear! s me, ‘What are these which are arrayed in white 
it does not know what it will have to suffer.” $ robes, and whence come they?’ And I said unto 
I knew, from the look of the wan, little face, ^ him, ‘Sir, thou knowest.* And he said unto me, 
that the daughter would not long survive the $ ‘These are they which come out of great tribu- 
mother; but I promised, with tears and a chok- i lation, and have washed their robes, and made 
ing voice, all that Georgiana wished. She faintly > them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
gathered the babe to her side, crooning over it $ are they before the throne of God, and serve Him 
for awhile. Then she looked up. saying, $ day and night in His temple; and He that sitteth 

“I once feared death: I don’t fear it now. son the throne shall dwell among them. They 
There is nothing left to live for, but baby; and * shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
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neither •shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of 
the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.’ 

“Shall wipe away all tears from their eyes,” 
was echoed softly from the bed; and then all was 
quiet. 

I waited five minutes, ten, half an hour, 
watching while my cousin seemed to sleep. At 
last I heard a deep sigh. 1 looked quickly at 
the nurse; then at Georgiana. Her hands were 
folded on her breast, her head lay back on the 
pillow; she was dead. But in the rapt expres¬ 
sion of the face, I was reminded of a picture I 
had once seen of St. Catharine translated to 
heaven by supporting angels; and as the trees 
rustled without in a sudden breeze, I started, 
half expecting to see the hushed figure float 
away, upborne by similar celestial messengers. 

She was happy at last! She had gone from 
much tribulation. "While I looked down, rever¬ 
ently, on what had been so lately the home of 
an immortal soul, and which was still radiant 
with its departing sunset, other texts rose up to 
my memory, as if some unseen spirit audibly 
repeated them. 

“And I heard the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps; and they sung, as it were, a 
new song before the throne. 

“These are they which follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goetli. 

“And there shall be no night there; and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the 
Lord God giveth them light; and they shall 
reign forever and ever.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

In the same coffin, we laid mother and babe, 
for the latter did not survive quite twenty-four 
hours. There was no mourner but myself. 

We had been warned to quit the old mansion 
long before, for the proprietor was scandalized 
by the purposes to which it had been put. But 
I had begged his forbearance on Georgiana s 
account, and had, with difficulty, obtained it. 
On returning from the funeral, I locked the 
door, leaving the furniture as payment for the 
rent, and taking my slender wardrobe and still 
slenderer purse, set forth to begin life anew. 

I found lodgings, in a humble boarding-house, 
in an obscure part of the city. That night, 1 
lay long awake, revolving plans for the future, 
the best of which were hopeless enough. At 
ln*t I fell asleep. But I soon woke with a chill, 
though it was the heated term in August. Before 


morning I was in a violent fever. A serious fit 
of illness, I foresaw, impended. My nervous 
and physical systems had both been over-taxed, 
and I had now to pay the penalty. Alone, amid 
strangers, my heart shrank within me. For 
awhile, as I lay tossing on my bed, my temples 
throbbing to bursting, 1 was on the point of re¬ 
pining at my fortune; for I knew not but that 
my landlady, on discovering my condition, might 
take advantage of a period of delirium to rob me 
of my purse and turn me into the street. But I 
remembered, in that hour, the blessed words I 
had read to my dying cousin. “Through much 
tribulation,” I said. “Through much tribula¬ 
tion,” I kept saying, till I lost consciousness, 
sinking into the stupor of disease. 

For weeks, as I was told afterward, I lay un¬ 
conscious. Of all that dreary time I have only 
a confused recollection. Wild visions of happi¬ 
ness, snatched from me at tire very moment of 
fruition, tormented me day and night. Now I 
stood waiting, a bride at the altar, and already 
heard a well known footstep approaching, when 
the earth opened and fiends rising up snatched 
ine away. Now, famished and athirst, I was 
drifting about on a desolate sea, when an angel 
appeared above extending a hand to reseue me. 
But just as the fingers touched mine, a thunder¬ 
bolt separated us, thick darkness enveloped me, 
the wild waves rose, spectres gibbered past. 
Now I was fal’ing, falling through illimitable 
space. Then the character of the illusions 
changed. I was dying in the public streets. 
Thousands passed by, yet nobody took pity 
on me, till one familiar form approached and 
stopped with instinctive humanity. But when he 
saw who it was, his lips curled with scorn and he 
turned away. Again: I lay, bound to a hungry 
lioness, in an African desert, momently expecting 
to be devoured. The savage beast would look at 
me, licking her mouth, and then roar across the 
vast waste of sand, where her famished whelps 
were hastening toward us. A hunter approached. 
Amid all his disguise I knew him. He did not, 
however, see me. I tried to call him, but I 
could not, for a spell chained my tongue. Oh! 
tho horror of those moments while he went 
slowly by, almost touching me. Then I was a 
homeless wanderer, on a mighty plain. A whirl¬ 
ing snow storm almost blinded me, yet I strug¬ 
gled on, for far ahead, dimly seen through the 
tempest, shone a feeble light. At last I reached 
the doorway, and had just strength to knock, 
when I sank exhausted on the threshold. Tho 
portal opened, and joy of joys! he it was that 
stooped to lift me. ^But before he could touch 
my person, a fair-haired lady, whom 1 recognized 
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only too well, rushed between, and bade him i that any one who had seen the advertisement 
stand aside, in God’s name, for that the mar- ; soon enough, might have had the start of mo by 
riage vow separated him from me forever. The ; several hours. I knew there must bo hundreds 
door shut with a clang and l was alone and : out of employment, who were quite as competent 
perishing. J for the situation. Th*m I tortured myself with 

When I began to recover, I was feebler than ^ the idea that there might be many iu the train 
a child. Weeks went by, even after this, before ' on the same errand. I saw more than one whose 
I could leave my room. At last, about the mid- i air and dress gave color to this notion. How I 
die of autumn, I found myself comparatively re- s watched, at each station, to sec if they got out! 
stored to health. i; When, at last, all had left but one, leaving no 

But what a prospect there was in the future! 5 other passengers of my sex, except ladies whose 
I knew not, in all the world, a friend to whom I dress showed them above the necessity of seck- 
could apply. My funds were exhausted. The > ing such a situation, and coarse featured women 
winter would soon be at hand, and it was a win- ^ evidently belonging to the agricultural popula- 
tcr of which the most terrible forebodings were $ tion of the German county we were traversing, 
everywhere entertained; for commercial and ^ I sighed with inexpressible relief: a relief only 
manufacturing distress were universal. Since J to be understood by those, who have been in 
I had been struck down, by illness, one of those ^ fear for their daily bread, and have had thoso 
financial crises which occasionally devastate the j fears quieted temporarily. 

nation had occurred: thousands of the rich had \ I now began to speculate, for the first time, 
become poor; starvation stared the multitude in J as to the character of the place I was visiting; 
the face. \ for, up to this point, such had been my e.iger- 

By chance, one day, when reduced to nearly ^ ness to get the start of other applicants. 1 had 
the la*t extremity of despair, I saw an adver- s not thought of this. Its homely title showed 
tisement, in a daily paper, which I had borrowed $ that it was an ordinary farm-house; and from 
to read. It ran as follows: \ its location, in the heart of a region wholly rural, 

$ I concluded the culture of its family was of the 
Waxtet>.—A governess to take charge of two ^ rudest. But why need a governess at all? Why 
small children. Apply at Hemlock Farm, near s not be content with the road-side school? I puz- 
the Poplar Station, on the Bulge railroad. s zled myself, for a long while, endoavoiing to 

$ solve this problem, but to no purpose. I could 
A sudden hope filled me. I would expend v conjecture nothing, except that one of the chil- 
what little money I had, in going to this place; $ dren, if not both of them, were half idiotic; that 
for I reasoned that its distance would preclude !: this rendered their attendance at the district 
many applications; and so my chance of success s school impossible; and hence the necessity of a 
would be increased. It was the first time, too, $ governess. I knew enough of that section of 
the advertisement had been inserted; and if I ^ the state to know that no other circumstance 
set out, at once, I might anticipate all others. '< could induce a farmer to resort to so coinpara- 
In five minutes I was on my way to the railroad ;> lively expensive a method of education. I set- 
office, where I learned tha*. Poplar Station was s tied, therefore, that this was the state of the 
about fifty miles distant, and that the afternoon J case. I was aware there were plenty of far- 
train would start in au hour. I determined to $ mers, in that vicinity, rich enough to employ a 
go that day. !; governess, if compelled to; so there was no diffi- 

Bcfore long, therefore, I was rushing along J culty on this account, 
the side of a beautiful river, tlie western sun i; I now began to picture to myself the life I 
gilding its wooded heights and shimmering on s should lead. In imagination, I drew a picture 
its placid waters. The towns and factories, | of the house and its surroundings. It was an 
scattered at intervals on either shore, shot past ^ old stone dwelling, probably with a roof green 
like white wreaths of smoke. Now we dashed l with moss, standing in some low bit of ground, 
through a dark tunnel, now crossed the stream < near the river, where the earl}* German settlers 
in a twinkling on a bridge. The rapid motion s always located their habitations, partly to secure 
was in unison with the stir and excitement of \ a more abundant supply of water, partly because 
my mind. I looked through the barred windows \ of the richer soil in the bottoms. It had, near 
of the car and blessed the mile-posts as they flew J it, a stone barn, a huge edifice, more than four 
by. I was impatient to be at my journey’s end. £ times as large as itself, bursting witli abundant 
For I now began to fear that some one had \ crops. Close by was a little, low, white-washed 
anticipated me. There was a morning train, so > spring-house, with a solitary willow drooping 
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over it. There might be a small garden in front * of a village. I thought, that, in less than a year, 
of the house, with a few common flowers; but s I should be lying, in just such a place, alone and 
this was all; and even this was doubtful. About $ forgotten, without a head-stone to mark the spot, 
the whole place there was an air of thrift; but ^ with no one even to come and lay a flower on the 
nothing picturesque or refined. Everything was $ sod. My words, “it is well,” were the response 
reduced to the level of the tamest common-place. $ to this thought. 

I felt, that, in such a household, my soul would $ Suddenly the train stopped, and the conductor 

starve. Yet what else could I do? I must feed $ threw open the door, crying, 
my immortal part on these dry husks as well as £ “Poplar Station.” 

I could, or perish literally, and for want of mere \ I rose mechanically. Faint and weak, I stag- 
physical food. { gered along, catching by the seats as I went. 

Then I began to think of the mother. Per- ^ The conductor politely assisted me to descend. • 
haps here there would be some alleviation. Per- ^ As soon as I touched the ground, he waived his 
haps God, in afflicting her children, had done it ^ hand to the engineer, caught at the rail as the 
to soften and refine her. Sorrow, with natures i train began to move; and I was left alone. 

that have any latent good in them, does this. I £ _ 

was willing to believe it of her. I imagined her $ 

a little, thin, worn, patient woman, grey before ^ CHAPTER XXIV. 

her time, knitting all day long, when not other- ^ I was left alone. There was a deep cutting 
wise occupied, her eyes filling with quiet tears ^ just before me, and not a house in sight. A 
as she looked at her helpless innocents. I saw / path led up the bank; and this I took. It con- 
her start, with nervous terror, at the rude voice i ducted me to a traveled highway, from which I 
and loud step of her husband. In such a family, ij could see, at a little distance, a road-side tavern. 

I said to myself, I will die by inches. For the \ It was one of those so common in Pennsylvania; 
very tax on my sympathies, created by the poor j a low, rambling stone inn, with a huge horse- 
children and their mother, will wear me out all \ trough in front, where a team of Conestoga horses 
the faster. There will be no relief from any !; was, at this instant, leisurely drinking, 
quarter. No book will ever reach me in this \ As no other house was in sight, and it was 
out of the way abode. The very name of the l necessary to get some directions, I put on a bold 
place, Hemlock Farm, so full of sombre and \ front and walked forward. The teamster stared 
funereal associations, seemed to be a presenti- rudely as I came up, and the ostler winked to a 
ment of my fate. I should live in an atmosphere $ half drunken vagabond in rags, who stood, with 
of slow poison, where every intellectual faculty, I; his hands in his pocket, idly watching my ap- 
every fine perception, would wither and perish. ^ proach. 

Surrounded by coarse associations, cut off from ^ I faltered out, as composedly ns I could, my 

all revivifying sympathy, I would grow coarse $ request, addressing myself to the teamster as 

myself in time. Perhaps, too, there might be the least repulsive of the three. 

other things, rude sons, vulgar farm hands, with $ “Nein,” he said, shaking his head. 

whom I would be compelled to associate, and 5; I repeated the question. “Pray, sir, can you 

whose brutalities or insolence I would be forced s direct me to Hemlock Farm?” For I did not 

to endure; for in such households all alike ate, $ understand him. 

at the same table, as I well knew, and lived in ^ “Nein!” he answered again, staring at me 
the common sitting-room, so that companionship $ vacantly, but with a good-humored look, 
was inevitable. As this picture rose before me, $ I now turned to the ostler. 

1 half resolved to abandon my expedition. But $ “Is it Hemlock farrum yer asking after?” he 
a thought of my empty purse, and of the terrible \ said, scratching his head of shock hair: and 
winter approaching, silenced my repugnance. \ swearing a favorite Celtic oath, he told me “he’d 
“It will not be for long,” I said. “I am no ^ nivir heard of such a place.” 
more the gay, admired fiancee of a man of talent ^ The half drunken vagabond now approached, 
and wealth; no more flushed with health, or in- $ As I saw him come up, I looked imploringly to- 
toxicated with spirits. This shortness of breath; 5 ward the inn door, in hopes some female, or at 
this little hacking cough; these pains in the jj least the landlord, would make his appearance, 
chest, are not merely the remnants of the fever. $ But not a soul was in sight. The whole place, 
Do I not know their meaning? And it is well.” <; with the exception of these three and the horses 
We were, at that moment, passing one of those ij drinking at the trough, seemed to have been 
antique church edifices, standing in the midst of ^ asleep for ages. It was one of those warm, Octo- 
a neglected grave-yard, which tell of the vicinity < ber days, which temporarily recall the summer, 
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wh#n a drowsy haze veils the distant landscape, $ thing about my not being a lady after all, or I 
and when, in silent afternoons in the country, would have given him something to drink: and 
the voice may be heard for a mile. A hound lay $ at this I hurried on the faster, 
asleep, in the sunshine, at the end of the porch, ^ The way proved longer than I had supposed, 
his nose buried between his paws. The pigeons s Between my fatigue, my weakness, and my 
were ranged, like statues, along the eaves of the $ anxiety, the mile.s lengthened out interminably, 
barn. There was not a sound, except that of ^ The sun was low in the western heavens, when 
the water running from the trough and the noise s I reached the bridge. Now, for the first time, I 
of the horses as they drank. ^ began to think what I should do, if my applica- 

“P’raps I can direct the young lady,” said the >! tion failed. Where would I spend the night? 
inebriate, speaking with a hiccup, but making a \ The nearest town was several miles distant, 
not ungraceful bow; and I saw, at once, that he ij so that, in my present exhausted condition, it 
was that most pitiable of all objects, an educated ^ would be impossible for me to walk there, before 
man who had become a common sot. “Hemlock $ dark. But I shuddered when I thought of being 
Farm, did you say ? Why, that’s it, yonder.’* J out, after nightfall, on these lonely mountain 
He pointed, as he spoke, to a peculiarly shaped ^ roads, 
bill, at the distance of two miles or more, a $ Before crossing the bridge, I sat down, for a 
long, ridgy, precipitous hill, clothed with dark $ moment, on a boulder, partly to rest, partly to 
green hemlocks, and washed, at its base, by the s reflect on this new emergency. Just above, the 
river. The mellow afternoon sun glittering on j river made a bold sweep, enclosing a wooded 
the water at its foot, and reflected from a white < island, the trees of which, large and shapely, 
bridge that crossed at the hither end of the hill, jj and without undergrowth, threw their long, 
brought the sombre evergreens out into bold re- S black shadows over the greensward, as the set- 
lief, and transfigured the whole scene. No house, i ting sun struck slantwise between them. Aboat- 
however, was visible. Perhaps it was concealed, j| man’s horn filled the air with softened music. 
I thought, by the shoulder of a mountain, in \ On the opposite side, Hemlock Hill, rising pre- 
shape like a crouching lion, which, soaring to s cipitous and picturesque, glowed in the golden 
thp height of a thousand feet or more, intruded $ radiance. The whole scene was typical of an 
its rugged outline between me and the approach \ indescribable peace. Oh! how I longed, at that 
to the hill. $ moment, to lie down, where I sat, amid these 

“Do you see that hill?” said my guide, stain- $ calm surroundings, and sink to rest forever, 
meringly, steadying himself by the pump. “The s I rose, at last, wearily. I began to feel a pre- 
one just past the South Mountain—it’s the only ^ sentiment that I should not succeed. Yet I tried, 
one of that shape in the county, and you can’t i; in defiance of this, to buoy myself up with hope, 
miss it—well,” drawling out the words slowly, s I said, again and again, they will at least ask 
“that’s Hemlock Farm.” $ me to stay all night. Then I remembered, that, 

“Thank you, sir,” said I, hurriedly, glad to ij if they should not, I was wasting precious mo- 
escape; and I moved on. But I was stopped, s ments. I dragged myself down the descent, 
immediately, by the speaker, who laid his hand, i> My fears increased, as I went, so that I almost 
familiarly, on my shoulder. !; ran at last. 

“You needn’t be so scared, Miss,” he said, s I arrived so exhausted and breathless at the 
surlily, as I shrank away, while the ostler $ toll-gate, that the keeper looked at me with sur- 
laughed outright, and the teamster stood with $ prise, a surprise which was not diminished when 
a grin on his face. “I’m a gentleman, I am, $ I asked him if this was Hemlock Farm before 
though you may see my coat’s the worse for i* me. Observing he stared at me, dubiously, I 
wear. I’ve studied at the University—sity—I \ told him my errand. 

have. You were going without knowing how to s “You are the school marm then,” he said, 
get to Hemlock Farm. You must take the left $ regarding me with uplifted eyebrows. “Humph! 
hand road, at the red barn, a quarter of a mile s Well, that’s the place.” 

further on, and so go down to the river: then $ I had no doubt that my wearied look and 
keep up stream, till you come to the bridge; $ travel-soiled dress somewhat detracted from my 
cross that and you’re at Hemlock Farm.” <: character, and I explained, in this way, the 

I hardly waited for him to finish. I had taken $ questionable air with which he kept staring at 
good care to keep out of the reach of his arm, $ me, while he pointed across the river. I colored 
this time, and now walked away as fast as I $ with embarrassment, not unmixed with anger, 
could. But I had not gone far, before I heard £ as I said, drawing down my veil again, which I 
the speaker muttering, with many oaths, some- > had thrown up for air as I walked, 
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“What? That house ahead? Do you know s rock, framing in the landscape on that side, 
if anybody is at home?” ij Between these, stretching far away to the hori- 

It was a small farm-house, with more preten- s zon, and widening as it went, the river meander- 
eions to elegance than I had seen in this region; jj ing in the middle ground, was an undulating 
and my heart bounded with delight; for the S country, covered with alternate farms and wood- 
household, which could surround itself with ^ lands, and diversified with villages. Away and 
such a pretty flower-garden, must, I thought, $ away, following the glittering water, my eye 
have some refinement. $ traversed, as if fascinated, over the vast land- 

“No,” he said, gruffly, and coolly turning on s scape, till it lost itself in the purple haze, that 
his heel to go in, offended, I suppose, by my |> hung around a ridge of hills, miles and miles 
putting down my veil, “that isn’t the place at s distant. The prospect burst on me so unex- 
all. You must pass that house, and taking the s pectedly, everything was so different from what 
road up the river, go in at a gate, you’ll find $ I had looked for, that I stopped, for some time, 
there, about a hundred and fifty yards farther < breathless with surprise. 

on. The place you’re after is up the hill.” jj Then I turned to look for the house, which, up 
My heart fell. With a sigh I turned away, jj to this time, 1 had not seen. It stood almost 
As I passed the gate of the pretty farm-house, J directly in front, a little to the right, about five 
a sweet voice was heard singing, within. It jj hundred feet off, on a grassy terrace, below 
was a mother warbling a lullaby over her child. j; which swept the road. The dwelling itself was 
The memory of my own happy infancy rushed s comparatively small; but in no sense could it be 
back to me. I recollected, as vividly as if it ^ called a farm-house. It was a quaint, pictur- 
had happened but yesterday, my mother leaning esque mansion, with a deep bay window looking 
over my cradle, while she rocked it and sang j, down into the valley, and numerous high-pointed 
that very lullaby. It seemed to me a dream $ gables. Vines gamboled ovev the balustrades, 
of heaven, in some former state of existence, ji ran up the grey walls, twined lovingly about the 
from which endless ages now separated me: a jj diatnond-paned casements, and nestled under the 
Paradise of peace and love gone forever. And ^ eaves. The principal front seemed to look my 
the tears gushed to my eyes as I thought this, \ way, for there was a balcony before it, extend- 
I staggered on. The road began to ascend jj ing its whole length; and this balcony led into a 
slowly, terraced along the river-side. At the ^ spacious garden, not a stiff, formal one, such as 
ond of what seemed the little farm, I came to a j; city horticulturalists arc so fond of, but with 
dense wood of evergreens, the beginning of those jj evergreens scattered about, and grassy slopes, 
which covered the sides and top of the hill, <• and rose bushes here and there, giving it. a wild, 
Suddenly, when I had almost passed it, I saw a jj half-forest grace, like a garden in the Arabian 
plain, unpretending gate. This, I know, must $ Nights. The side of the house, which looked 
be the one to which I had been directed; and Is down toward the valley, commanded a gently 
turned in. jj sloping lawn, many acres in extent, which swept 

It was like parsing into a cool cave out of a $ almost to the foot of the hill, 

hot noonday. The trees met overhead, so that jj The whole place had a look of peace inde- 

liot a ray of sunshine penetrated to the avenue, jj scribable. Its quiet and repose st.de over my 
which was filled with a subdued light. Under- s senses like a subtle perfume. “Ah!” I said to 
neath, the ground was carpeted with the brown jj myself, “if I can only find a refuge here, dur- 
tassels of the pines, that crackled under the foot. $ ing the few months I have to live.” 

An aromatic fragrance filled the air. The road $ But iny emotions of hope and delight were 
began immediately to wind .up the hill, disclos- > soon succeeded by others. What chance had I, 
ing dim woodland vistas at every turn. $ without a solitary recommendation, cominga-foot, 

After I had walked, perhaps, the eighth of a s my travel-soiled appearance alone sufficient to 
mile, I suddenly emerged from the wood; and s create prejudices against me, to obtain employ- 
lo! what a prospect. Before me, and separated j ment here? For everything about the spot 
from me only by an intervening valley, was the \ betokened the most fastidious taste. The mis- 
mountain, whose side profile had concealed Ilem- jj tress of such a Paradise, I said to myself, will 
lock Farm from me, when I had stopped at the ij have nothing about her which is not in uui- 
tavern; but now the front of the mountain rose j, son with the spot. She will not tolerate this 
rounded and wooded, a perfect cone. This j! haggard face for a minute. One look at me will 
formed the right hand setting of the picture. ^ be enough to fill her with disgust. 

To the left, on the lit her side of the river, was j; It was with a faint heart, therefore, that I re- 

another mountain, a long, bleak, bare stretch of $ sumed my way. For I determined to proceed 
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in spite of all. Having come so far, I would 5 day ball, I had paused an instant in front of the 
go through with it, even to enduring the startled s mirror, before I descended, and, intoxicated by 
glance and supercilious dismissal of the fine lady, $ the atmosphere of love and flattery in which I 
who had never, perhaps, been so near a starving ^ had been living, had said to myself that I really 


fellow-woman, nor ever would be again. But ^ believed I was beautiful. The contrast between 
my hand trembled, nevertheless, as I lifted the > m y f ace then as I remembered it, and now, was 
knocker. | that of two lives, as wide asunder as eternity, 

A man servant, neatly dressed in black, opened ^ a nd *hich never, never could be reunited. I was 
the door immediately. He had a pleasant, ruddy ^ no more the same being than if I had been born 
face, whose good humor reassured me a little, ^ in a different century. Vast gulfs, fathomless 
and a quiet and deferential manner, whose mag- £ abysses, lay between what I was now and had 
netism influenced me unaccountably. ^ been then. 

“Will you sny that a young woman has called \ My lip began to tremble. The thought of the 
to see about the governess’ place?” I said. jj past was too much for me. I turned from the 

“Yes! ma’am, walk in!” was the answer, and, $ mirror, and stepped hastily to the bay window, 
with a reassuring smile, he ushered me into the > to shako off these emotions by looking at the 
parlor. £ unrivaled landscape, for Nature always soothed 

The parlor was a large and elegant apartment, < me like a friend or a mother, 
hung round with copies~*in water-colors, of some ' It had its effect. I grew composed again. 


of Turner’s best pictures; with choice engravings j And now I bethought me how I should get over 


after Landseer; and with ether specimens of jj the awkwardness of an introduction. The strange 
first-class modern art. A statuette, here and ^ manner in which I had come, my total want of 
there, on a bracket; a rich silver salver, with 5 recommendations, struck me now more than 
pitcher and flagons, on a console; luxurious \ they had even at the entrance. I half repented 
chairs scattered about; a table covered with new £ that I had entered. Instinctively I looked about 
books and pamphlets; these were the other most ^ to see if I could escape. But the openiug and 
salient objects in the room. At one end was a s shutting of a distant door, as if some one was 
deep bay window. As I crossed the floor, I saw } approaching, told me I would be too late; and 
there was a mirror, over the mantle-piece, reach- ^ nervous and excited, my heart beating fast, I 
ing to the ceiling; and before this I paused a ^ awaited this interview. 

moment. $ At that moment, it occurred to me that the 


I did it unconsciously. I suppose no woman, at ^ best way to open the conversation, would be to 
anytime, much less when she is about to receive ^ present the paper, containing the advertisement, 
a stranger, ever passes a mirror without glanc- t as a sort of letter of introduction. Fortunately, 
iog at her face. It is a habit we acquire early, s I had marked the advertisement around with ink, 
and of which we never entirely get rid. On that > and hastily fumbling for the journal in my pocket, 
day, certainly, not a particle of personal vanity $ I folded it, with trembling hands, so as to bring 
entered into the feeling, which caused me to stop \ the advertisement outward, and holding it ready, 
before that mirror. I had but one thought, $ awaited the coming footsteps, 
which was to provide for myself, if possible, a£ Awaited them, did I say? They were now 
respectable home, where, for the little time which i near enough to be distinctly audible. Instead 
remained to me, I might earn my livelihood in ^ of being those of a woman, they were the foot- 
the humblest way. I had, consciously, but a s steps of a man, and something in them struck a 
single emotion, which was an utter, utter despair, cold chill to my heart and made my knees sink 
with not a ray of hope to light it up. Once, and ^ under me. I clutched, for support, at the top of a 
once only, as I crossed the room, and its elegance \ chair, by which I had been standing, or I should 
and luxury affected me like a subtle perfume, I ^ have fallen. For one breathless, agonizing second 
said to myself again, “Oh! if I could only find a 5 of time, I doubted; but at the next footfall I 
haven here for the few short months I shall live. ’s prayed that the floor might open beneath me, 
But I laughed immediately, to myself, at the ^ and I sink forever from sight. In auother mo- 

idea; it was too wild to entertain. ^ ment, the door opened, and, as I feared, Mr. 

I started back at sight of myself. Haggard % Talbot stood before me. 

and wan, I had felt that I was; but the reality s Yes, Mr. Talbot stood before me. There wns 

far exceeded my expectations. If I had ever j the same commanding form, the same majestic 
had any beauty, as I bad once been told, it was j| brow, the same eagle eye. Time had passed 
gone now. I recalled, by some strange associa- \ differently with him from wlmt it had with me. 
tion, the fact that the night of Georgiana’s birth- v That proud, high air of manhood, defiant of all 
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obstacle, as if tbo possessor exulted in having ^ best and noblest of his sex? Indignation gave 
difficulties to overcome, that union of physical, me strength. 

intellectual and moral power, which had always jj “Sir,” I said, “unhand me. I will call Mrs. 
been so pre-eminently his, was still there, only J Talbot.” I rose, as I spoke, and stood before 
more developed, more self-centred than ever. ^ him, my eyes flashing, my bosom heaving with 
For an instant, he did not see, in the twilight \ anger, 
of the room, where his visitor was. But at last \ “Mrs. Talbot!” he answered, in surprise, 
his eye, that lightning eye, fell upon me. <j “What do you mean?” Then a sudden light 

I withered beneath it. I recalled how we had j> broke over his countenance, and he cried, joy- 
last parted; how that he was now married; bow \ fully, “You don’t think me married, do you?” 
that he would despise me, more than ever, for \ The tone in which he said this, as well as the 
what would seem to him an unmaidenly visit. $ look, convinced me that I had been deceived for 
It appeared to me, that, as he recognized his ^ months. How my heart leaped at the convic- 
visitor, scorn, anger and loathing succeeded each j tion! Then the blood rushed to my very brow, 
other in hi-* face. The room swam around me. \ I covered my face in confusion. 

I reeled, clutched at the air, and fell headlong ^ His arm was around me again in an instant, 
to the floor. $ “Darling,” he whispered, “what a villain you 

- 5 must have thought me ” And he went on ra- 

CHAPTER XXV. 5 pidly, “I am not married. I never could have 

I no not know how long I was insensible. $ married any one but my own Margaret. This 
When, at last, I faintly opened my eyes, I was $ is my sister’s present residence, and as she is 
still comparatively unconscious, and neither rea- s out dining, I came to apologize for her terapo- 
lized immediately where I was, nor the indeli- $ rary absence, little thinking that in the supposed 
cacy of my situation. For I was dizzy with ^ governess I should find one I was going to seek 
long-forgotten bliss, as, looking up, I saw Mr. J to-morrow. It is only three days since I re- 
Talbot’s face bending anxiously over me, felt his 5; turned from Europe, where I have been since 
arms around me, and heard him whisper, “darl- s early in the spring. But tell me, how came you 
ing, have I found you?” I had a dim recollec- $ to suppose me married? What enemy has been 
tion, also, that it was his eager kisses, which $ at work defaming me?” 

had woke me to life again. £ I was now weeping silently on his shoulder, 

Do not censure me, that, for an instant, I gave $ but the tears were those of joy and thanksgiving, 

myself up to this delicious dream. That, as $ “God had been good to me,” I said to myself, 
memory returned, I almost wished it had never s “more so, a thousand times, than I deserved.” 
come back, for then, in happy ignorance, I might $ I would only tire the reader if I was to linger 
still have lain in those arms and forget the solemn ^ on this scene. The next half hour was spent in 
vows that separated us forever. But I cast away s mutual explanations. He listened to my story 
the temptation the moment I fully realized where $ often with a kindling eye. When I had finished, 
I was. With burning blushes, I struggled away $ he said, 

from his embrace, and attempted to rise feebly s “I never heard, till yesterday, that my mar- 
to my feet; for I had been lying on the floor, $ riage had been published. My sister was the 
with my head pillowed against his breast, while N ' first to tell me. It occurred after I had sailed, 

he knelt above me. j and I have no doubt was inserted, by Despencer 

“Oh! do not leave me,” he said, pleadingly, ^ or Bentley, solely to deceive you. My friends, 
holding me fast. “Surely you are not angry s it appears, caused it to be promptly contradicted; 
with me still. Margaret, dear Margaret, we | but I suppose that the paper, in which the con- 
can yet be happy.” > tradiction appeared, was purposely kept out of 

Was he mad? Or did he meditate toward me \ your sight. The lady, to whom the notice mar- 
the deepest insult which a man can inflict on a \ ried me, has been, for more than a year, be- 
helpless woman? • i trothed to a very intimate friend of mine, and 

I made a new effort to extricate myself, but he ; has since been married. She and I have known 
held me the tighter, the more I struggled. | each other from childhood She is like a second 

“You do not mean it,” he said. “Heaven ^ sister to me. Had she been in town, last year, 
has not sent you here, that we should be parted $ she would have called on you, and then this 
again.” $ miserable mistake could never have occurred.” 

There was now no mistaking his words Was <: I hid my face again on his broad chest, as ho 
this the man of whom I had made a hero to 5 drew me tenderly toward him. I thought of my 
myself? Whom I had secretly worshiped as the S jealousy, when I had seen him driving her out. 
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and was glad to conceal the blushes, which I $ In a very few minutes, the sister came running 
felt burning in my cheek. ^ in, a gentle likeness of her brother, still pretty, 

“I knew you were living with Georgiana,” he ^ though a widow. Taking me to her heart, as if 
continued. “But I little suspected that your $ I had been a younger sister, she won my confi- 
uncle had discarded you: for some reason or ^ dence and affection at once, 
other the Elliotts kept that part of their conduct J “There now, Talbot, go away,” she said, 
secret. They have reaped as they have sown, $ “we’ll see you, by-and-bye, at the tea-table; 
however. Yesterday, I fenrned that the present $ but meanwhile Margaret must come with me, 
crisis has carried your uucle down: he is a bank- *: for I have the children to show her, little dears, 

rupt, if not worse-” J besides a thousand other things.” 

I started. <; Speaking thus, she carried me into a charming 

“Not ruined?” I cried. s chamber, which was fragrant with flowers, and 

“Yes! utterly.” 5 which overlooked the wide valley, that was now 

The news stunned me for an instant. Then I <; darkening with the shades of twilight. Here, 
thought of Rosalie. \ after busying herself about for awhile, in order, 

“We will seek her at once,” he said, in answer \ as she said, to make things more comfortable, 
to my question. “I was going, as I have aready \ she left me to myself, promising to summon me 
said, to start to-morrow to visit you. I had sup- \ in about an hour. 

posed that you had returned to your uncle’s long ^ The first thing I did, when the door closed 
ago, and would have sought you, before coming s behind her, was to give way to a hearty fit of 
here, if it had not been for a letter from my sister, \ crying. Then I washed my eyes, smoothed my 
which I could answer only in person. When I i hair, and had just finished rearranging my dress, 
heard, from Bella, of your uncle’s failure, I was ^ when I heard a light tap at the door. It was 
anxious to set off by the next train, but was n my hostess with her two children, bright, demon- 
detained till to-night, by the same imperative i strative little girls, who made friends with me 
business that brought me here. God knows I s immediately: and one of whom strikingly re¬ 
little thought, when I was loitering idly over J minded me of Rosalie. In five minutes I was 

Europe, what you were suffering.” $ as much at home with this darling as if l had 

“I deserve it all,” I murmured, again hiding jj known her all my life, 
my face. “You were right and I was wrong.” $ “Don’tyou think Hemlock Farm picturesque?” 

“We were both wrong, and both right, darl- \ the mother said, directly, going to the window, 
ing,” was his answer. “I was too imperious, % “We consider the view, down the valley, very 
and we were both too proud. We are older and $ fine. The place is the old homestead, you 
wiser now, I trust. But I have my confession ^ know; but Talbot lent it to me, when I and 

to make also, and it is this, that the more I re- $ these little ones were left alone.” Here her 

fleeted on your motive for standing by Geor- $ voice quivered for an instant. But directly she 
giana, the nobler your character appeared. IJ went on. “My affairs are now settled, however, 
went to Europe, because I was too proud to seek ^ and, after this winter, we shall live in the city, 
you, and yet could not forget you: but I long i; and Talbot will take the old homestead back, 
since regretted my going; and though I too have j; It has always been his favorite summer resort, 
had doubts whether I was loved any longer, I $ But there is the tea-bell.” 

returned at last to put it to the test.” 5 I could lengthen out my story, but why should 

‘.‘You shall be my guide, my master hence- * I? Mr. Talbot and I have now been married for 
forth,” I whispered, looking up into his face. “I $ several years. Our winters are spent in the city, 
have never been happy since that fatal morning.” $ our summers at Hemlock Farm. My husband 
He bent down and kissed me reverently. ij has been called, more than once, to take part 
“God deal with me,” he said, with solemn ^ in the councils of his state and nation; but he 
accents, “as I deal by yon.” And thus were £ always finds a few months of leisure for our 
we, a second time, betrothed. $ mountain home. 

A carriage was now heard driving up the road. \ The children, who have grown around us, love 
“That is my sister,” said Mr. Talbot, “I will 3 the old place as much ns their parents do. We 
bring her here directly,” and he ran out. i are a happy family, especially when Mr Talbot’s 

I was all confusion. But I appreciated the 5 sister, with her two girls, joins us, as she does, 
tact which instinctively told Mr. Talbot to delay \ for a few weeks, every summer, 
the meeting till he had made the necessary ex- \ For Rosalie lives with us. I have adopted 
planations; and the respite gave me time to re- i her as my own child. Mr. Talbot fulfilled his 
cover myself in some measure. .' promise, sought out the Elliotts, and finding that 
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they were reduced to the extrcmest poverty, had ^ Old Jane died in prison, while I was lying 
little difficulty in persuading them to surrender 1: sick. On everybody, except myself, who had 
their daughter. My uncle and aunt, indeed, s lived in the old stone mansion, since the night 
survived their loss of fortune less than a year. $ of the first awful tragedy there, the parricidal 
They were unable to bear what they thought the ^ curse seemed to have fallen; for all had perished 
disgrace of indigence, and died of what some \ prematurely. The mansion itself is now a roof- 
would call broken hearts, in consequence. S less ruin, through whose open casements the 

Despencer never reappeared in the United \ winds and rain beat, and whose very stones are 
States. After the discovery of the gold mines \ slimy with damp and decay But the sombre 
in California, a man, answering to his descrip- \ pines still stand, like mourners, about it; and 
tion, was lynched on the Sacramento for stealing ^ as they sob and groan in the winter blasts, give 
another miner's claim; but we were never posi- \ color to the popular tradition, now more positive 
tive that this was Georgiaua’s husband. i than ever, that the place is haunted. 


THE CALM OF LIFE. 


BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 


Tiie day goes down in its beauty, 

And from the Heavens afar, 

As a jewel of wonderous biightness, 
Gleamoth tho evening star. 

The clouds—like freighted vessels— 
Have flouted far out to sea; 

And gentle winds ure whisp’riug 
To every listening tree. 

Tho sky us a hand is stretching 
In holiness over nil, 

And I hear, as from voices in Heaven, 
A benediction fall 1 

Ah. me! that Life’s cares and sorrows 
Might go with tho drifting clouds; 

They would go in a million numbers— 
In thick aud struggling crowds! 

And I wish that a calm might follow, 
As reigns o’er the world to-uiglit, 


' That the spirit might rise restrengthened 

| With the dawn of to-morrow’s light. 

$ I wish—and I wish but vainly! 

\ The hands of tho pleading heart 

$ Must soon unclasp from tho weaker, 

I < And nerve for the sterner parti 

< For sighing is weak and ignoble— 

It cures not the wounds of tho past; 

It were better to die and be faithful 
Than to yield unto wrong at the lastl 

Brave heart—covered over with stubbing! 

£ From the hands of the false and untrue! 

$ Bo thou strong in tliino armor of iron 

^ Till the battle is triumphed through! 

| And then, as the night now falling, 

$ When tho surging toil is o’er 

$ In a cloudless calm—star-lighted— 

% Thou shalt rest forevermore! 


THE HOUSE OF THE 

BT ELIZABETH 

“Wir*! wife! do let me have that hook, 

Yes, nearly noon, and only look, 

The brenkfast-tnble standing yet. 

And sure I am a saint would fret 
To hoar that blessed baby roar; 

Man never needed patience more." 

“Now, husband! do for once be still, 

For read I must, and read I will; 

Tho very deuce is surely in it, 

I Dever can sit down a minute 
Bnt there is such an uproar here— 

Take up the baby—that’s a dear— 

He’s yours, I’m sure, as ranch as mine— 

I cannot understand a lino.” 

“Please, mother! tell me where to go 
With all these breakfast things, you know 
If any visitors should come 

You’d havo to say, ‘I’m not at home.’* 


NOVEL READER. 

BOUTON. 

“Go right away, you tiresome child 1 
You worry me till I am wild, 

The dishes put just where you please, 
And let me have a moment's peace.” 

“Look, mother! Sister, ain’t that nicef 
Cat’s in the cream up to her eyes, 

And Rover, with his two fore-feet 
Upon the table, stealing meat. 

Hurrah 1 I’m glad I am a hoy. 

I’m off to where I can enjoy 
, More fun than’s to he found at home; 

s Don’t you wish, sister, you might come, 

^ While father rocks our little pet, 

s (He’ll make a charming nurse-maid yet,) 

\ And mother reads her book in quiet, 

£ With nobody to make a riot!” 
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NO INFLUENCE. 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 

“I have no influence!” c The moral character is only ennobled when 


The words were spoken in a sort of passionate v 
surprise. The speaker was poor, plain, and (in $ 
her own eyes) insignificant. *; 

It put us in a moralizing mood—thus. You $ 
have influence—you, everybody. You can’t get $ 
away from it. And it matters not what is your 
sphere, your duty, your sex, there is a moral s 
obligation always pressing upon you. You can- $ 
not put it off with excuses; you cannot hide it ^ 
under careless gayety; you cannot resist it by J 
moroseness and negligence. It follows you to i; 
your grave. ^ 

No influence! $ 

My friend, you are ever impressing somebody \ 
with good or evil—child or neighbor, mistress i 
or maid, oierk or employer. 'Willi the laughing s 
debauchee you may sing, j 

“ I care for nobody, > 

Nobody cares for me,” \ 

and to a certain extent this may be true; but \ 
you are at the same time receiving and making > 
impressions. $ 

No influence! $ 

Oh! not so. One would think that the miser, J; 

s 

drawn within himself, loving nothing but his J 
musty deeds and bonds and hoarded gold, was $ 
the last man to exercise any obligation of mo- ^ 
rality toward mankind. Yet there is not a s 
moment he draws his shriveled lungs full of j 
heaven’s bounteous air, but he is making an ^ 
impression for evil on somebody. , 

No influence! $ 

We cannot live for ourselves alone The most ( 
selfish being in existence is like a pen perpetu- J 
ally moving, blotting foully whero lie does not $ 
make fair marks. ^ 

“What am I doing?” s 

A question every one should pause to ask in $ 
the midst of life’s cares or reckless pleasures. % 
You, madam, are heedlessly teaching your $ 
child lessons of vanity, by your perpetual re- 5 
currence to dress, dress, dress. \ 

You, madam, are making your children fretful S 
by your own gloomy brow, and hurried, restless $ 
answers. To be sure you have cares and trials: ^ 
please tell us who has not? \ 


we do right under adverse circumstances—in 
other words, when we mnke sacrifices. 

We knew a poor, old man—most likely out of 
the body now—who, when an indigent college 
youth came to him for help, gave him the two 
best shirts ho had. A banker, who was applied 
to on the youth’s account, whistled a little, then 
saying to himself, “I shall never feel it,” put 
fifty dollars into the applicant’s hand. 

But—we believe God looked with most favor 
on the man who felt it—the poor, old man with 
scarcely a dollar in his pocket. }Ie had proved 
that lie did his charity for charity’s sake. It 
cost him something. He had made a sacrifice 
in the name of Him who said, “Verily they shall 
have their reward.” So, my friend, consider 
the character, the moulding of your child’s whole 
future being of sufficient importance to make 
some sacrifice of your feelings when circum¬ 
stances are adverse. 

No influence! 

You, sir, are injuring more than one young 
man by the glass you take in public; you, sir, 
by the petty tricks of deception in trade, which 
none understand so well as your clerks; you, 
sir, by your passionate temper and vehement 
blasphemies; you, sir, by your meanness at 
home, exercised toward wife and children. 

“I’m sure I have no influence,” sighed a poor 
shop girl, pausing in the midst of her work. 

She had but that moment 'made an honest 
statement, which, had she avoided, would have 
saved her fifty cents. The other girls, who had 
forgotten their consciences, were rebuked. Their 
flushed faces and downcast eyes told that the 
good seed had not fallen in vain. 

“I’m sure I have no influence,” murmured a 
poor old woman, as she was going from church 
on the Sabbath. 

But mark you—out of the great congregation 
none but she had said, “Oh! sir, (to the pastor) 
your sermon did me so much good! It was like 
rest to the weary, or refreshment to the hungry.” 

She little dreamed how those words blessed 
that good roan's heart, warming, comforting, 
consoling. They imparted a new strength to 
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A CHILDS THOUOHT.-ZEN A. 


him; he felt happier all the week for having , upon the other side—for we all do harm as easily 
heard them. ; as good, and more frequently, if we are not ani- 

No influence! $ mated by the one principle that should be the 

But ah! the instances that might be recorded ' guide of life. And the consequences follow* us! 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 


BY ELEANOR CLAIR 


Upon the Western hills, the beams 
Of fading sunlight lay, 

And with the dying rays a life 
Was passing fast away. 

Three Summers had beheld her bloom; 

The fourth was hasting by, 

When like the early flowers, the time 
Had come for her to die. 

"With solemn gaze, two children looked 
Upon the parting scene, 

And wonder grew within their souls 
To know what death might meAn. 

And when the last faint breath was spent 
And closed the weary eyes, 

The dark death-angel spread his wings 
And bore away the prize. 

The sister and the brother stood 
And watched how twilight shade 
O'er hill and vale, and field and wood 
Its silent progress mude; 

And all the time, in Bilence deep 
They thought the mystery o’er, 

While the new senao of life and death 
Grow stronger than before. 

Till suddenly, a silver ray 
Delights the upturned eye, 

Where fair and clear, a lonely star 
Has taken its place on high. 


And then a meaning seemed to break 
Upon them from afar; 

“ See, sister’s soul,” they cried, in joy, 

“ Is now a shining star, 

And through the night, till morning break 
Her Heavenly place she’ll keep, 

And never weary, from abovo 
Will watch us while we sleep.” 

Strong, child-like Faith! wore such but outs 
To keep our sonls serene. 

With neither doubt nor care nor fear, 

God’s love and us between. 

For though the loved be distant far, 

And all unknown the state 

In which beyond this mortal sphere 
Our coming they await; 

If they with star-like eyes keep watch 
O’er our uncertain feet. 

Or dwell serene, of earthly things 
Lulled in oblivion sweet, 

We know that when, on star or sun. 

Or where the place may be, 

The Saviour calls the ransomed home 
His face of light to see. 

The parted ones are joined again. 

Knowing as they are known. 

And love’s fruition is complete 
Before the Father’s throne. 


Z E N A. 


BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 


Whim the early flowers blossom 
In a Southern sunny clime, 

Where the birds their plaintive warbltngs 
Echo in the sweet Spring time, 

Where the sycamore hangs proudly 
Over merry laughing streams, 

There a lovely, thoughtful maiden 
Wanders oft and sweetly dreams. 

Often will approaching nightfall 
Find her pensive, sitting there, 

With the violet and blue-bell 
Twining in her sonny hair; 

While the melody that gushes 
From the streamlet rippling by, 

Is not sweeter than her blushes 
As a shadow meets the eye 


Mirrored in the crystal waters, 

Fairer than a sylvan elf, 

Yet she thinks not, pensive dreamer, 
That it is her own sweet self. 

Now her thoughts are fondly lingering 
O’er the land which gave her birth, 
Which to every filial wanderer 
Is the dearest spot of earth. 

Angels watch her as she lingers, 
Zephyrs fan her PariAn brow 
Fragrant with sweet-scented blossoms, 
For her thoughts are holy now. 

May there mingle in her dreamings 
Thoughts of one who at her side. 
Spent life’s happiest hours so swiftly 
On the bine and restless tide. 
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LEAVES FROM NANNIE WILD'S DIARY. 


BT MART AMES ATKINS. 


Almond Grove , 1851. ^ I don’t think much of beauty for myself, and 

Twelve to-day. So many years gone through ^ never want it, only when I get to longing for 
with since I was ushered upon this stage of £ my mother’s love, and feel that through it I 

existence. Do I speak irrevelantly? I do not l could obtain my life-long desire. Nurse Bays I 

wish to; but bitter fountains are stirred within s am handsome enough; but who else will ever 

me, and such strange thoughts thrill me through ^ see through her eyes? She let a word drop this 

and through! My dear old nurse says these are \ morning that puzzles me: she intimates that 
wicked indulgences, and that every lot is better $ Grace attracts many of our male visitors to the 
a thousand times than we deserve, and worthy £ house. A sudden thought strikes me, but I will 
our deepest gratitude; and also declares that I ji not write it. 

am old as the oldest in many things, especially $ Everybody likes Grace. At school she is first 
in reflection. People usually deem long life de- i in all things, (and I would tell this only to you, 
sirable. Shouldn’t it be? I have seen glimpses | my precious diary,) not that she is superior in- 
of life that I thought ought to be perpetual, so $ tellectually to the pupils, but because she is 
true and golden seemed every moment! Who ^ beautiful. 

can desire to be happier than my sister Grace? s I have noticed (I hope I am not growing 
How beautiful and beloved she is! I wonder if $ envious, jealous, nor unjust,) that even our 
I am such a dreadfully homely, unloveable thing? | principal, stern man, thorough teacher, has a 
Everybody says so—actually everybody. Even ^ stronger fancy for a lovely than a homely face, 
my mother cannot endure a full gaze at my face; $ I suppose he cannot help favoring Grace, beauty 
and flushes up when strangers (and we have a i is so enticing; but he ought not to indulge in 
great many, especially gentlemen,) say, “Is this l this sort of favoritism. Do any guess what 
your child?” as if it were impossible for so > an inner life I lead? Conflict and triumph side 
beautiful a parent tree to have brought forth * by side the whole way through! I dream dreams 
such stinted, rough, ugly fruit. Ah! my mother, l when wide awake that fill my soul with incx- 
you little know how deeply I love you—how con -1 pressible glory. Genius! What is genius? Ah! 
stantly I desire your approbation—how ardently | my little diary, I can dare to tell you that I think 
I long for you to call me “my daughter,” in the j I have hidden powers of mind of great value. I 
tones that charm, aye! and pain me, because £ can tell you this: alas! who else would care to 
they are never for me. These heedless strangers i bear it? But if this be true, can genius com- 
do not affect me, but my mother’s mortification * pensate for the absence of that love I unceasingly 
is far more distressing to me than these sudden $ crave? But I must win this love. Ma laughed 
and frequent confirmations of my utter destitu- \ when I promised to write as well as Grace, 
tion of facial attractions. Would want of beauty { She thought I could not—she sees I can, as I 
in my mother make any difference in my love 5; write all her letters to papa. Can I bide my 
for her? Never! She would be my mother, and j: time? Oh! the old longing to be near her 
in that dearest of all words there is beauty, the s heart. The very impossibility of even partial 
deepest and richest earth affords. How she ^ possession is an incentive to exertion. I will 
loves and pets Grace; and I, ugly I, standing by s strive to win and deserve it. This morning, 
longing, heart-sick for one of the sweet names SI said, “Mother, does father willingly toler- 
nnd caresses that seem very stale to my fortunate 5 ate the presence of ugly-faced people?” upon.! 
sister. The other day, Frank Lee, one of my ^ which, she looked at me so strangely and coldly^, 
schoolmates consolingly told me at the close of J that I dared not trust myself to await her 
a number of mirthful observations upon my s answer, but rushed from the room. Soon after, 
flaming hair, freckled face, small, grey eyes, wide s I heard her clear, loud tones in Grace’s chaaa* 
mouth and stooping figure, that I could never j; ber, saying, 

fade. I suppose he thought me quite as ugly as $ “You shall have everything you want, pret,' 
is possible for me to be. I was not angry with $ especially dress; Mr. Bright is very fondi of’ 
him. I never am with any who call me ugly. < dress. You do need your room refurnished.. L. 
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LEAVES PROM NANNY WILD'S DIARY. 


wonder where my eyes were that I did not find $ round. I am very proud of her; my love for 
it out before you mentioned it. Don’t you think $ the beautiful being very intense. But I must 
If an a little queer?” $ leave you here alone, diary. Nurse wants me 

“She’s always that. Ugly everyway, hey?” ^ to go to a prayer meeting with her. 
replied Grace. \ Almond Grove, a month later . 

What a monster I must seem to people! ugly $ How lovely is the day, beautiful with sunshine, 
everyway! Yet, much of it is because I am mis-i and reaches of deep, blue sky, and perfumes 
understood. I will drink peace from that thought. \ redolent of flowers in their richest bloom! How 
What are mere gifls, qualifications, my dear un- > much poetry, and prayer, and praise their is in 
conscious sister, compared with the wealth of < such a day! 

love you daily receive, yet are never thankful 5 From afar, like discontented spirits, come on 
for? i the breeze to me, the roar and turmoil, and dis- 

Almond Grove, 1855. | cord of the city; and yet, distinctly, softly 

Many a line of painful history have I traced * sweet, the murmuring waves will have their 
on your patient face, my pale, silent friend, and ^ anthem heard by one who loves the music well, 
many more are yet to come, I fear. > How glad, how bright and beautiful nature looks 

The years go by, and I am still alone. People \ to me. Truly my soul is reveling in a baptism 
usually deem long life desirable. At sixteen I«: that, a month ago, I did not dream could be 
am the same, homely, unattractive creature, who, $ mine. The glories of a second birth have placed 
at nine, wondered why her mother turned from $ me in a new life. Discontent, envy, vain-long- 
her proffered kiss. Alas! I am led through many s ings have fled. As heretofore, I will strive (yet 
a pain to wish myself the ignorant little being n not as its primary good) to win to my heart the 
of that misty period! “You can never fade,” £ heart of the being I so dearly love; I shall pro- 
promised that humorous schoolmate, as his fine bably bo disappointed, but I will labor to wear 
eye danced with fun. s my trouble well. She and Grace only deride my 

Fade! Ah! there is worse fading than the i* new faith. I will not intrude it upon them, but 
daily slipping away of the cheeks’ carmine, of j: let roy daily life prove its worth and reality, 
the eyes’ brightness, of the skin’s lily fairness, $ Oh! could they but be happy as I. How glad 
of the hair’s luxuriance and gloss, of the figure’s $ dear old nurse is that I have come out of dark- 
graceful roundness. Ah! far worse! I own this $ ness into marvelous light. I agree with her that 
with streaming eyes. Oh! to be alone—alone $ it was no little thing to stand upon the threshold 
when the crushed tendrils of the heart are for- $ of life, looking willfully with bursting heart afar 
ever reaching upward for the dew they parch ^ upon a long reaching future bare of glad pro- 
for but can never obtain. I long for my father’s s mise. But the wounds of my crushed heart are 
return. Will he love me? Will he receive my ^ healed. The Good Shepherd has passed near 
heartfelt welcome? I was only five when he left ^ and touched them. Preceding me into the 
home. Will he wonder I have no dresses made $ waters was the figure of Frank Lee, thoughtful, 
ef the rich silks ho sent home for me? He shall $ subdued, with a martyr’s look of exultant faith 
never know that Grace has had them all fitted to ' upon his fine countenance. I hear he will study 
her. To be sure she does honor to them that I j for the ministry. His family deride the idea, 
could not: besides, “mine and thine” are dis- $ being exceedingly aristocratic and worldly; but 
tinctions I can never bring myself to make. But \ he is firm in the plan. May God help and pros- 
to have given her those articles myself would J per him! I am certain that Grace fancies him 
have been a happiness to me. Yet, mother may ^ above Mr. Bright. This gentleman begins to 
have done right in withholding them from me. j look dissatisfied—his long wooing does not pros- 
(I must not descry spots in the face of my sun, $ per as he had hoped. 

I had far rather bask in its brightness, although ^ A month later. 

its beams fall only indirectly upon me.) \ He is here—my father—my father! How I 

How have those years of absence dealt with j love him! He has but just come—hardly an 
father? He used to call in tones that made me J hour since. I watched long at the turn in the 
laugh, “his little scarecrow.” He will find his \ road, wanting a good, unseen look into the face 


scarecrow different only in size. 


< that always beamed kindly into mine in infancy. 


Grace is nineteen, and redolent in beauty, s and which I had kept in such fond remembrance. 
Mr. Bright is still her admirer. She treats him $ The old kind look was there, but lines, care and 
variously^ It is plain she does not quite discard \ India sun had done their worst upon it. He left 
him, nor does she any of her admirers. She < the corner, preferring to walk toward his home 
ts the belle and beauty for many, many miles ' and note the changes time might have made tn 
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every remembered landmark. This.plan of bis $ I help stealing a glance at mother? I did not, 
brought tears into my eyes. I should have done ^ but regretted it when I met her quickly with- 
just so. My dear father must have a great, ^ drawn glance. I felt the wrong, but was power- 
fresh soul. He walked slowly, noticing every- ' less to expose it. Grace, through indolence, has 
thing. Soon he came upon me as I sat on the ^ never written a line to father. I have long writ- 
hedge, netting in hand; a deep brown sunbonnet ^ ten for mother, who always chose (as she said) 
slouched over my face. I felt very hot and \ to write her own name at the close. And thus 
flushed, but would dare to lift my eyes, which I \ she managed to put Grace's where I naturally 
had only dropped when I felt how near he was *: supposed hers would go. But never mind, it is 
getting. .He bowed gravely, as he would in ;> all for the best, I dare say. Father shall never 

passing any stranger. Then, as my soul, very j; know the deception if I can prevent it. « Ah! 

likely with its thronging sensations, spoke in my < there’s Frank Lee’s quick step! But what is 
face, he paused in front of me, while his deep, \ that to me, that I should disfigure you, my 
grey eyes went questioningly all over my poor, \ diary? Grace will be glad to see him. He 
homely face. I could not stand tlJfe. Tears \ comes to see her. His visits are nothing to me. 
rained over my face. 5 So I’ll run down to the parlor for an hour or so, 

“Ob! father,” I cried, rushing into his arms, | then come back to my writing-desk and add a 

while my netting went, I know not where. < page to the manuscript, that I am vain enough 

“Why, Nanny!” and then he gave me a kiss S to hope the world, yes, really the whole world 
that hid all the ugly, intervening years, and \ will some day see! 

made of me a simple child of five. Oh 1 what $ Almond Grove , three months later. 

rest did this give my soul. $ It never can be Nannie Wild now writing in 

“How are mother and Grace?” he asked. \ this safety-valve-dairy—it never can be! What 
“Well, and anxiously expecting you. Grace $ does the world mean by being so good to me? A 
is a beauty,” I added. $ while ago, father blundered upon my manuscript, 

“Humph! I expected it; am glad she is, as I s (I shall always believe nurse put it in his way.) 
like beautiful things,” with a sly glance of his s After the first hasty glance he cried, “Why! 
eyes at me. “Aren’t you a beauty, too? I shall * this penmanship is just like that of my letters 
be disappointed if you say no!” s from home for the past number of years!” 

“Now, father!” I cried, upon which he re-\ “Sartin ’tis,” said nurse, 
newed his kiss; then, drawing my arm through ; “But Nannie wrote this?” holding the book 
his, hurried with me toward home. At the win- •; up that she might see it. 
dow stood mother, in full dress; Grace was not $ “Yes,” replied nurse, 
beside her. “And Grace wrote the letters?” 

s 

He left me to greet mother, who never looked % “No, sir. Miss Nannie wrote them,” said 
more radiantly beautiful. It was a fine couple $ nurse, with emphasis. She likes to pay me 
standing there with clasping arms. I felt proud \ marked respect. 

of my parents. It is a good thing to possess \ Father fell into a fit of musing. When he 
good parents. $ aroused, he read my manuscript very carefully. 

“Why did not you put on a nicer dress, SI was out visiting my Sunday scholars. When 
Nanny? That is no henof to your father! But s I was on my return I met father, who had come 
you are so queer!” \ to meet me. I knew he was full of something. 

“I thought, mother, of nothing but father,” I \ “ My dear, dear, gifted child!” he burst forth, 

explained. while big tears actually rolled from his eyes, 

“No apologies; you are the quintessence of ^ “how strangely, cruelly you have been treated, 
neatness, and that’s enough!” interposed father, \ I see it all now. How blind I’ve been all my 
holding forth a hand to me. $ life. But you shall be righted. Righted! As 

“To be sure, dress would not make much dif- $ if we, so deeply your inferiors, could right, ap- 
ference in her,” said mother, who then rang for \ preciate you properly!” 

a servant to call Grace. $ I was quite as full as he. Not a word could I 

Grace soon entered. What a gorgeous picture \ speak. I was literally dumb. When he took the 
she was! Like mother she was in elaborate { manuscript from his bosom—he bad plunged it 
costume. j there when he came forth to meet me—he spoke 

“So this is my beautiful correspondent! Just \ of it in the highest terms. Took it up, point by 
what T expected to find the mistress of such l point, and went through it as we sat on the 
choice ideas and penmanship!” cried father, \ hedge—for he had seated me there—in a man¬ 
holding her off to get his fill of gazing. Could ^ ner that gave me fresh pride in him. In his 
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criticism he did not dream that he was letting ^look upon me in such a light? Truly, I cannot 
me glance into a mine of genius that he is igno- * see. Nurse says I was always a great favorite 
rant he possesses. That night Frank Lee called. < with him, and that he never liked anybody else. 
To my surprise, he passed the seat that Grace t But she 1 b, as ever, a fond flatterer. I got a 
reserved for him on the sofa beside her, and 5 copy of my book bound in the richest manner 
came and took a vacant chair at my side. He s for her. I often find her poring over it. She 
had to walk the full length of the drawing-room > keeps it on a stand 6ide by side with her Bible; 
to do this. I think I must have looked' awk- < I suspect the latter is sometimes neglected for 
wardly red. He had not sat long, ere father \ the former. Mother often refers, I am told, to 
called him into the library. I know now what \ her gifted daughter Nanny! I am glad there is 
mad^ my heart bound at the summons. It was < something in me that she can be proud of. Can 
about my manuscript. Father has great oonfi- $ the bright future that I pause to look into be 
dence in Frank’s judgment. And now the book $ really for me? I approach it with trembling, 
is out. The world has seen and praised it A \ tender thought. It seems far too joyful and 
little fortune promises to be the result of this j bright fo£ such as I. Can so rich and great a 
literary effort It has been poBtized, and chil- \ soul be happy in a union with me? It is a 
dren, hurdy-gurdies, and pianos alike sing the ^ momentous question. Oh, Frank! Frank! if I 
musio set to it. Ought I not to rejoice that the $ should through any cause bring a pain-throb to 
great Father has been so indulgent to me ? Also, $ your heart! Oh! human souls bound together 
that he has kindly given me the love of my $ at the marriage altar ought to study, appreciate 
mother and sister! The latter will soon marry $ each other with awe and reverence! It takes 
Mr. Bright. And I, whom shall I marry? No s but a slight jar to irreparably injure the finest 
wonder that I doubt I am Nanny Wild! I shall j porcelain! That I may be worthy of so good a 
some time marry—Providence willing—Frank $ man, and thankful to the Giver of so bright a 
Lee! the idol of my days! How came he to £ destiny, shall be my constant prayer and effort. 


PAULINA. 

BT HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


Shi came among ua as a bride, 

What time the earth put off her green, 
At mellow Antumn’s middle tide; 

When, girt and jeweled like a queen, 
October, with her hair aflame, 

Flushed brow, and purple finger tips, 
Across the Southern orchards came, 

And touched the apples with her lips. 

She came a bride—so fond, so gay— 

Ahi in yon chamber still and deep, 

We little thought so soon to lay 
A pillow for her dreamless sleep: 


And treading back the snows of March, 

There, mute and slow, to follow her, 

Who gathered ’neath the festal arch, 

So many a raptured worshiper. 

8he came in Autumn—ah, how fhirl 
They watched her cheek who loved her best, 
Smiled at the June rose lingering there, 

And none its root of fever guessed. 

Now, creeping from thin-budding bowers, 
Where yet rude winds at midnight rave. 
White-footed April wakes the flowers, 

To weep beside her early grave. 


HOPELESS LOVE. 

BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I saints, dear one, from offering thee 
A timid love like mine; 

I can but worship thee afar, 

As an immortal shrine; 

No hope have I to gain thy heart. 
How hopelessly I love; 

I can but brood upon my heart, 

As on its nest the dove. 

Ah, met ’tis sad that I should love 
All silent and alone; 

God grant thy fate may never be 
As wretched as mine own; 


■; I would not have dark sorrow's pangs 

^ Upon thy heart to prey; 

£ To feed upon thy every hope, 

£ And wear tby live away. 

s I breathe thy name, beloved one, 

\ Within the realms of sleep; 

t And though my love is vain, yet it 

< Can pray for thee—and weep; 

t And though I may upon this earth 

£ Find all my love is vain; 

s Tet unto me in Paradise, 

' It shall return again. 
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THE SISTER'S CHARGE. 


BT FRANK LBS BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

It •was a raw autumn evening. The wind 
shivered down from the hills in great gusts, 
and a chill rain was beginning to fall, which 
threatened to end in a heavy storm of sleet and 
hail. 

Ann Leonard stood by the window, looking 
out upon the tempest, and eagerly watching 
through the dim light for her brother’s arrival. 
There was no light in the room, the fire had 
burned low and everything wore a look of gloom, 
but through the half-open door there was a view 
of the broad kitchen, with a cheerful fire burning 
on the hearth, the tea-table drawn up near the 
fire, and everything wearing that air of comfort 
which only a tender and loving woman’s hand 
can give. 

Ann left the window, and, with a prolonged 
glance about the room, went quickly out into 
the kitchen, as if startled by the darkness which 
surrounded her. She looked mournfully around, 
for it was but a little time since a heavy grief 
had fallen upon her in that old house. By the 
fire-place still stood her father’s arm-chair, in the 
spot where he had sat for years; but three 
months before they had carried the old man out 
to the grave-yard, and laid him beside the wife 
and children who had gone before. 

There were none left now but Ann and her 
brother Charles. The house which had formerly 
been so cheerful, was desolate: and in Ann’s 
heart struggled bitter sorrow for the past, and 
undefined fears for the future, which she dared 
not too closely question lest they should take a 
shape more terrible than those vague doubts. 

Suddenly she heard the sound of footsteps, 
and, hastening to the outer door, flung it open 
just as her brother reached it. He was a tall, 
fine-looking fellow of twenty, drenched now with 
rain, but wearing upon his face some look of un¬ 
explained joy which lit it up with almost boyish 
beauty. 

“I have got it, Ann!” he exclaimed; “I have 
got it! I am to start whenever I like.” 

“Oh! Charles.” 

She could say no more; but, going back to the 
fire, stood there, pale and trembling, as if the 
wind from without had chilled her. 

The youth was too much excited to notice her 


agitation. He threw off his hat and outer coat, 
wrung the moisture from his dark curls, talking 
eagerly all the while, and quite unable to remain 
still for a moment. 

“I had a hard walk from the post-office through 
this rain, I tell you,” he said, “but it’s no mat¬ 
ter, I got the letter.” 

“And they have promised you the place?” 
Ann asked, at length, forcing herself to speak. 

“Yes, to be sure. I’ll read you the letter as 
soon as I can dry my hands. Mr. Winthrop 
recommended me very highly, and it seems that 
one of the firm used to know father, so they gave 
me the situation without hesitation.” 

“And when shall you go?” 

“I would like to start to-night. I suppose it 
will take me a week to get ready, but I shall be 
off the moment I can. Here is the letter-” 

“Wait till you have had your tea,” interrupted 
Ann; “1 would rather hear it then.” 

She turned away, and, for a few moments, was 
very busy over the table, though her hand shook 
so that she could scarcely hold the teapot, and 
the great tears would roll out from under her 
eyelids in spite of all her efforts to keep them 
back. 

“I hate to see you at such work,” said Charles, 
suddenly turning toward her. “Wait till I get 
rich and we will live in the city, and you shall 
not make a slave of yourself in this way.” 

“Our mother did it before me, Charles,” she 
said, gently. 

“If you are not crying!* he exclaimed. 
“Why, Ann, crying at my good luck?” 

“I wish I could be sure that it is so,” she re¬ 
plied. 

“How can it be otherwise? Isn’t it a great 
deal better to go to the city and stand a chance 
of being a rich merchant, than to slave away my 
life on the old farm. I won’t do it, Ann, I have 
made my mind up to that.” 

“Tea is ready,” was all she said; “sit down, 
for I am sure you must be hungry.” 

“I believe I am, though I was too near crasy 
to think of it. Now, Ann, we haven’t much time 
to attend to things in. We must let the farm, I 
suppose, and you can live in the house—there’s 
Groves wants the place.” 

“With my consent he shall never have it—he 
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is a bad man. Leave ail to me, Charles; when $ tient youth who longed to break away from that 
spring comes I shall have everything arranged. \ peaceful seclusion, and rush forth into the con- 
I Bhall not argue with you, it is too late; you $ fusion and strife of the outer world. Quickly, 
must go to New York if you think proper, but 1j oh, how quickly the days fled to the anxious 
still feel that it would have been better had you j sister, till it seemed to her that she would have 

decided to remain, pay off the mortgage which < given years out of her own life to prolong those 

bangs over the farm, and live here quietly as our fleeting hours. 

parents did before us.” \ He was gone at last, and Ann Leonard sat 

“I should die, Ann! For the last year it has \ down in her solitary dwelling, feeling that the 
seemed impossible for me to stay another day; 'quiet of her life was broken up, and that it 
it was nothing but father’s poor health that kept j; could never return to the untroubled serenity 
me here so long.” $ of the past. 

Ann shook her head sadly, but made no reply. $ But she had little time to brood over those 
“Now, sis, don’t look so grave! You are $ dark presages; there was work to be done, and 
fancying all sorts of dreadful things, and not s it was better bo. Our griefs magnify in idleness, 
one of them will be verified.” $ and for one who suffers there is no ill so fatal as 

“You are so young yet, Charles, and when 15; knowing that there are no positive duties to be 

think of all the temptations to which you will be ^ performed, nothing only to lie down in passive 

exposed, I am troubled and anxious.” j despair and wait until the whirlwind is past. 

“Oh, never fear; I will be as wise as a judge; «: The winter passed slowly and sadly enough. 
I have got over all my little follies.” $ There came frequent letters from Charles, full 

The conversation went gradually back to the $ of hope and glowing anticipations, in which Ann 
past, and soon both were dwelling with sorrow- s could take no share. 

ful fondness upon the memory of the dear ones $ “Have no fear for me,” had been her brother’s 
who had one by one been taken from them. ^ last words; “I can see my future clearly now.” 
Charles retired to his room at length full of s But Ann did fear. She knew his fickle nature 
buoyant hope and expectation; but deep into $ so well, his weakness, his proneness to tempta- 
the night Ann Leonard sat by the waning fire, tion, but she was powerless to aid him now, save 
grieving over her brother’s head-strong deter- s as some good angel might, by giving her prayers, 
mination to follow every passing caprice, and $ and watching over the boy whom she had pro- 
trying to see her way clear through the irksome s mised her dying father to guard always. 

duties which must necessarily fall upon her. s - 

Mr. Leonard, their father, had been a man of $ CHAPTER II. 

no ordinary mind, and though a farmer living ^ Two years went by, and in all that time the 
in a quiet, out-of-the-way place, his two chil- ^ brother and sister had not once met. Each 
dren had been carefully educated. During the > summer Ann had awaited his arrival with loving 
latter years of his life he had been harassed by i impatience, but there came only hurried letters 
debts, which devolved upon him through the \ of regret—the pressure of business was so great 
mismanagement of a brother, and Charles’ con- ^ that he was unable to leave town, 
duct had also caused him much trouble. He s Several times she had proposed visiting him, 
had been a wild, uncontrollable boy; and several j but either the occasion was not convenient for. 
times during his school days there had been diffi- \ him to receive her, or her numerous occupations 
culties to settle and debts to pay, which pressed J detained her at home: so during that long inter- 
heavily upon the old man, and were an added ^ val they had possessed no interest or feelings in 
bitterness to the trials he already endured. i common, unless the great love which filled Ann’s 
When Mr. Leonard died, there was little left s heart found an echo in his own. 
his children beside the farm and the homestead, s During that time Ann had carried on the farm 
There was a heavy mortgage upon the place, ^ with the aid of a trusty man, and under her good 
but he had instructed them how it might be paid ^ management the debts which her father left had 
off; and if the son had followed his father’s J been wholly paid off, and the farm, in a mea- 
directions, they would in the course of two or sure, relieved from the mortgage which hung 
three years find themselves comfortably situated, s over it. 

But Ann found it useless to reason with her $ Many times she had found means to send 
brother. He had determined to pursue his own j; Charles small sums of money, as he had written 
fancies, and a life in the city he craved beyond J her that he was anxious each year to save a 
anything in the world. ^ portion out of his salary for the formation of a 

The week passed—very slowly to the impa- $ capital for future business; and he never knew 
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the annoying economy which she was forced to ex¬ 
ercise, the petty privations so painful to a woman 
which she endured in order to add to his comfort 
and happiness. 

During the first year, she received frequent 
letters from Charles, but after that they became 
irregular and more brief, until at length whole 
weeks would elapse between the reception of 
those hurried and unsatisfactory missives. Ann 
detected an air of restraint unusual with him, 
and she wrote begging him to be perfectly frank 
and open with her. He only chided her for such 
folly, and she was forced to console herself with 
the idea that perhaps her affection rendered her 
too solicitous, and she refrained from wearying 
him with the fears which troubled her lonely 
hours. 

It was autumn again; the second anniversary 
of Charles’ departure had come and past. Ann 
had received no tidings from him for more than 
a month; but one day, when' her distress was at 
its height, there came from him a few lines which 
froze her very blood. 

“Come to me, Ann, for God’s sake! Forgive 
me, but come.” 

There followed the address of a gentleman 
whom she was to seek the instant of her arrival 
in the city. A few more incoherent words, so 
blotted and indistinct that she could not deci¬ 
pher them, and that was all. 

There was no time to lose in tears or suffering. 
In an hour Ann was on her way, and that after¬ 
noon she reached the railway by which she was 
to pursue her journey. There was no train 
until almost evening, so there followed more 
hours of suspense passed in pacing her room at 
the hotel, striving to keep back the fears which 
tortured her, and praying God to avert the evil 
which hung over her darling. 

It was the afternoon of the next day before 
she reached the city. She controlled her excite¬ 
ment sufficiently to drive to a hotel and change 
her dress: then she started immediately in search 
of the person whose address had been given in 
the letter. 

It was a lawyer’s office down in one of the 
close business streets that Ann sought. She 
entered the room apparently calm, though her 
limbs were trembling so that she could scarcely 
stand, and her eyes were wild with pain and 
anxiety. She was conscious that there was 
only one person in the office—a gentleman who 
rose as she entered and offered her a chair. 

“I wish to see Mr. Germon,” she said. 

“That is my name,” he replied. 

“I am Charles Leonard’s sister,” she said, in 
a cold, strange tone. 


$ The gentleman’s face changed from its calm 
$ expression to one of deep sympathy. He led 
^ her gently into an inner room and closed the 
* door. 

\ “Tell me the worst,” she exclaimed. “Don’t 
^ keep me in suspense a moment longer. What 
\ has happened?” 

$ “The most terrible thing you can imagine, 

5 Miss Leonard. Your brother-” 

l “Well, well! Is he living? He is not dead?” 

\ “He has been arrested, and is in prison.” 

5; Ann did not weep nor faint. She stood up- 
s right, gazing in his face with a bewildered ex* 
n pression, unable to comprehend the full meaning 
| of his words. He grew alarmed at her appear- 
$ ance, exclaiming, 

| “Miss Leonard!” 

^ “I did not understand,” she said, in the same 
s unnatural tone. “What has happened to my 
^ brother?” 

d “I have told you the worst; pray sit down, 

< Miss Leonard. I am your brother’s friend—will 
> you not consider me yours also?” 

\ “Charles in prison!” she repeated. “Take 
| me to him, sir—my place is beside him, he has no 
l one but me in all the world—do take me to him.” 

\ Mr. Germon felt his eyes moisten at the sight 
\ of her anguish; but he knew that a full expla- 

! nation must be made, and she could bear it 
better then than after she had recovered from 
^ that unexpected shock. 

$ “You shall go to him at once, Miss Leonard,” 

\ he said; “but it will be less painful for you to 
hear some explanation from me than him.” 

$ “Tell me—tell me.” 

^ “Charles has been for the last year under the 
$ influence of a very bad man, and even my per- 
s suasions, although he considered me one of his 
$ nearest friends, were unavailing to persuade him 
^ to break off that intimacy. This man induced 
ij him to gamble, persuaded him to forge notes 
$ signed with the name of his firm to pay the 
$ debts. Several of the notes Charles paid, but 
$ this time he was unable—there was an exposure 
$ —the company were much incensed and Charles 
l was arrested.” 

\ “Tell me that you believe him innocent of 
^ anything but weakness and I can bear it,” Ann 
$ gasped. 

$ “I do, upon my soul! He was the tool of a 
$ villain, and suffers for his crimes.” 

^ “Now I am strong again! What can be done, 
$ Mr. Germon? My brother must not go to prison 
^ —he shall not!” 

s “We must obtain bail for him, and if we could 
^ persuade Messrs. Howard & Graves not to pro- 
< secute, all would be well.” 
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“Have you tried?” $ can procure bail for you, and if he will only 

“But without success. I saw only Mr. Graves, | stop the prosecution all will be right again.” 
an iron-hearted old man; but Mr. Howard is now $ “Do you know how guilty I am? What a 

in town-” $ wretch you are holding to your heart?” 

“I will see him, he was my father’s friend. £ “I know that you have been the victim of a 
First let me go to my brother—I can find bail $ bad man, but I do not believe you guilty.” 
for him. I am strong now—in heart my brother | “Indeed I meant to replace the money, Ann! 
is not gnilty—he shall not be punished! Come, ^ I was mad—I could not think or feel the wrong.” 
Mr. Germon—come.” $ “I know, I know! Where is Mr. Germon?— 

The young lawyer looked at her in admiring $ you must be freed from this horrible place.” 
astonishment. The force with which she re-< “To-night?” he asked, eagerly—“to-night?” 

pressed the terrible anguish that for a moment 5 “If possible—at least to-morrow.” 

had threatened to overwhelm her, the courage \ “Oh, it is terrible here, Ann—two days and 
which illuminated her whole face through the s nights in this dreadful place! When I sleep I 
pallor of suffering, were wonderful to behold in $ seo my mother weeping, and my father bitterly 


one so young and womanly. $ reproaching me ” 

He led the way out of the office They entered^ “They would never have done it, Charles, 
the carriage and drove to the gloomy old prison \ never.” 

that looms up in the midst of New York like a $ “But the disgrace, Ann, the shame!” 
monument of human misery. Ann took his arm ^ “So few will know it! I remember now that 
as they left the carriage, and they entered the { Mr. Germon told me he had kept it out of the 
gloomy portals. She refused to have her brother $ papers-” 

sent for, and, after a few moments delay, they $ “Yes, God bless him! Oh, Ann, he is a noble 
were conducted across the court-yard, and en- $ fellow! Where is he, I want to see him?” 
tered that portion of the building where the male | Perhaps his voice reached Germon where he 
prisoners are confined. Ann was conscious that * stood without, for the door opened gently and 
they passed along a gloomy corridor. She heard $ he entered the cell. 

the rattle of keys—the clanking of a heavy door, | “She forgives me,” exclaimed the prisoner, 
and found herself standing in a small cell, at the \ springing toward him; “she forgives me! You 
farther end of which was crouched a man. ^ told me to send for her—God bless you! I feel 
She sprang forward with a cry and clasped her $ almost free now.” 
brother in her arms. Charles Leonard shrunk | For a few moments the brother and sister wept 
back with a groan, but she drew him closer to | in silence, then Charles flung himself upon the 
her faithful heart, exclaiming through the tears, j bed again in a new paroxysm of despair, 
which, for the first time, streamed from her \ “It is of no use,” he said, brokenly; “lam 

\ lost! They will sentence me to prison, but I 
“Brother—darling—it is I—look up—speak j will not live to endure the shame.” 
to me—do speak to me.” ^ “Hush,” said Ann, almost sternly, “you must 

“Let me go,” he cried, in a sort of frenzy; ^ not unnerve me! I believe that I can save you, 
“leave me to my fate, you must hate me for- $ Charles.” 

ever *” $ There was a few moments more mournful con- 

“I love you more than before, darling! $ versation, and then Ann rose to go, endeavoring 
Nothing shall separate us but death, that was \ to encourage new hope in her brother’s heart, 
my promise to our father.” $ “Another night to be spent here,” he said. 

“I am lost, Ann,” he groaned, “lost—there s “Oh! Ann, the morning will never come!” 
is no help for me!” ^ They left him to exert every means for his re- 


“I think there is, I believe there is—do not 
despair.” 

She looked round for Mr. Germon, but with 
delicate consideration he had not entered the 
cell, feeling that during the first moments of 
their meeting the brother and sister were best 
alone. 

“ There is no way, Ann—I must go to prison— j 
to prison!” 5 

“No, Charles—no, you shall not! Mr. Howard J 
has returned, I am going to see him at once; we 5 


lease, and Ann was not a woman to leave any 
expedient untried. They went first to Mr. How¬ 
ard’s bouse, and found him willing to aid his old 
friend’s son in every way possible; but he knew 
so well the stubborn resolution of his partner, 
that he trembled for the boy. 

But Ann would not despair. She insisted upon 
seeing Mr. Graves herself, and they allowed her 
to go alone, feeling that her persuasions would 
have more power over him than any arguments 
which another could offer. 
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She found him alone in his study, an iron- < 
faced old man, morose and misanthropic, who \ 
listened coldly to her passionate appeals, saying \ 
only, | 

“He is guilty, young woman, and he ought \ 
to suffer.” | 

“Oh! Bir, think if it were your own child! ^ 
Tou had a daughter once. What if she stood be- $ 
fore a judge pleading for a brother’s life—for it \ 
is no less than life I beg for. Think of it—per- $ 
haps at this moment she is looking down upon 5 
you waiting for your resolve. Can you send me $ 
away hopeless, despairing?” $ 

The old man turned away his head. The only s 
oasis left in the desert of his heart was that > 
daughter’s memory. i 

“For her sake,” pleaded Ann, “listen to me! \ 
In her name I ask this—can you refuse me?” s 
There was a tone in her voice which reminded } 
him of bis lost child; something in her manner J 
which recalled her image as she had often stood j 
beseeching him for some favor. The tears rose j 
to his eyes, and his voice broke as he said, > 

“So, child, you have conquered. Your brother \ 
is safe.” | 

There was something more touching in Ann’s ! 
simple blessing than in a world of thanks. The \ 
old man drew her toward him, muttering, j 

“You are like Isabel. Go, child, go.” j 

Ann returned to Mr. Howard, but it was too \ 
late to do more that day. The next morning, j 
Mr. Howard himself offered bail for the young j 
man, and before noon he was free. 5 

That night the brother and sister left the city, \ 
and before the evening of the next day they had : 
reached their home. 

“We are here at last,” exclaimed Ann, leading : 
her brother into the familiar old room. “Charles, j 
darling, all is well.” \ 

He could not speak for a time, but when the \ 
first violence of his agitation was past, he threw 5 
himself on his knees before his sister, and they > 
mingled their tears of repentance and gratitude. ; 
“I shall not fear for you now,” she whispered, j 
“God help me, you shall have no reason, \ 
Ann!” he cried, and as he buried his head in j 
her lap, he felt upon hU cheek her gentle tears, g 
and heard the whispered prayer of thankfulness J 
which rose to her lips. ; 


CHAPTER III. $ 

Three months passed, and during that time $ 
Edward Germon made several visits to the old > f 
farm-house. Ann learned to look for his coming \ 
with a pleasure, for which she did not seek to !; 


The young man began to weary of the mono¬ 
tonous existence which he led. He tried to in¬ 
terest himself in the homely duties which offered 
themselves, but life upon a farm was peculiarly 
distasteful to him: and in truth his health was 
far from good. Dissipation and the excitement 
of those terrible days had left his constitution 
impaired: and as spring approached, a journey 
to a warmer climate seemed really necessary. 

Ann made many sacrifices of which he knew 
nothing, in order to enable him to comply with 
the physician’s request: and he, with his rest¬ 
lessness and desire for change, was only too 
happy to find himself once more escaping from 
that lonely life, against which his excitable na¬ 
ture so strongly rebelled. 

He was gone at last, and Ann was left again 
to her solitude; but again Edward Germon came 
to the homestead, and, for the first time, the girl 
realized why it was that his visits brought her 
so much happiness. 

She loved, and was beloved, but a wide dis¬ 
tance spread between them and the perfect bliss 
which that love should have brought. Germon 
was poor, and' Ann would not have felt that she 
had any right to desert her brother while her 
presence was necessary for his welfare. 

A lucrative offer had been made Germon, 
which both knew it wise to accept, although it 
rendered a journey abroad necessary, and his 
absence would be prolonged to at least a year. 
But Ann Leonard’s life had been one continual 
sacrifice, and she did not hesitate now. She 
bade her lover farewell with unfaltering courage, 
preserving his fortitude by her own: and when 
he had sailed, returning to her lonely home, 
which now seemed doubly desolate. 

The spring came on sunny and beautiful. Ann 
was beginning to look for Charles’ return, when 
there came letters from him announcing his 
speedy arrival; but he would not come alone— 
he was married! 

During his absence he had met a young 
Southerner, passionate and impulsive as him¬ 
self, and the acquaintance of a few weeks had 
ended in an elopement. The girl was an orphan, 
and the possessor of a few thousand dollars, 
which she could not touch until attaining her 
majority; but to do Charles justice, her fortune 
had not in the slightest degree influenced him. 

Ann read his passionate letters with a sick 
heart. She knew so well his fickle nature, she 
felt what that of the misguided girl must be, 
and she trembled for the future which hung 
over those two creatures so unfitted to under¬ 


account; and to Charles his presence brought ^ stand life’s duties, or to contend with its trials, 
renewed cheerfulness. t Three days after, a carriage drove up to the 
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homestead—the newly married pair had arrived. j morning to night. The poor, little bride begAn 
The wife was a girlish-looking creature, slender s to feel the loneliness of her life, and to lament 
and pretty as a fairy, who threw herself into s loudly with the vehemence and inconsiderateness 
Ann’s arms, exclaiming between smiles and tears, ^ of a child. 

“Charles says that you will love me—please j “Why are you always at work?” she said to 
do, and don’t be harsh with us!” ^ Ann; “I am so lonely here! Charles never comes 

Ann took her to her heart, feeling that another t near me now, he doesn’t love me any longer.” 
charge was added to those which already pressed $ “Sybil, we are poor; you know it yourself, we 
so heavily upon her. That night she had a long £ must work. Do not discourage Charles. If he 
oonversation with her brother, but she found { works this summer, next winter he can be with 


him as foolish and unreasonable in his love as 
he had been in all other things. 

“You have taken upon yourself a serious duty, 
Charles,” she said. “ Have you considered well ?” 

“Nothing, Ann, I had no time—I loved Sybil, 
that was all I knew! But now, oh, you will see 
how I shall work and toil; life has a new inte¬ 
rest for me, everything is changed.” 

“There is nothing left but for you to remain 
here, and we must carry on the farm. Will 
Sybil like living in this dull spot?” 

“She is delighted with it, and oh, Ann, she 
loves you so much—she feared you so before 
she saw you. Don’t you love her? Will you 
be kind to her for my sake?” 

“She shall be my sister, Charles, as dear to 
me as you have been. Is that enough?” 

A white-robed figure stole into the room, and 
the young wife was clinging to her new-found 
sister, beseeching her to love her for the sake 
of her husband—to care for them both and teach 
them what must be done. 

Several days passed, and life was all sunshine 
to the young pair. No one but Ann saw the 
clouds which were rising in the distance, and 
must inevitably darken their future unless some 
guardian power could succeed in averting them. 
There was much to be done upon the farm, and 
it was necessary that Charles should be active; 
but day after day found him hanging over his 
bride, listening to her songs or reading poetry; 
while Ann was toiling in body and mind beneath 
the cares which devolved upon her. 

She strove to interest the young wife in some 
household employment, while she sent Charles 
to his duties. For a few days the girl fluttered 
about like a gay winged butterfly, delighted with 
the huge apron which Ann pinned about her; 
and when she had actually made and baked a 
loaf of cake, firmly believing herself a complete 
housewife, and sending for Charles from the field 
to admire her skill. 

But she soon wearied of her new industry. 
The indolence of her Southern habits was strong 
upon her, and she soon relapsed into her flower- 
blossom sort of existence. Charles was Actually 
working hard, and Ann was occupied from 


$ you constantly, and you shall have some amuse- 
| ment, poor, little bird.” 

£ “I want it now I I am so lonesome—at home 
|! it was so different! My guardian let me amuse 
^ myself all day long: and here there is nothing 
s to do but read your stupid books. Why don’t 
$ you have some novels, Ann ?” 

\ “Will you try to sew, dear? Help me a little, 

! I want these towels hemmed.” 

8ybil tried, but the coarse crash hurt her 
. hands, she pricked her fingers every five minutes 
v with the needle, and finally threw the work down 
$ in a pet, and flinging herself upon a lounge cried 
$ herself to sleep. 

| Charles found her there when he returned to 
s the house, but all his efforts at consolation were 
> unavailing. 

I “You don’t love me a bit,” she sobbed, “and 
5 Ann is a cross, old thing—I won’t stay here an- 
J other day! I mean to write to my guardian to 
$ take me away, so I do.” 

$ At length Charles was inclined to blame Ann, 
^ but she bore his reproaches with patience, never 
$ once returning a severe word. 

^ “lam sorry for Sybil,” she said, “but we are 
$ doing the best in our power.” 

| “This life will kill her!” exclaimed Charles; 
i “I don’t know what to do, I have no courage 
| left.” 

* Ann soothed him as well as she could; took 
^ more of the burthen upon her own shoulders, 
\ leaving him time again to idle away with Sybil, 
| and for a few days all was sunshine once more. 

i CHAPTER IY. 

s Charles and Sybil had now been married six 
$ months, and much of the romance had worn off 
!; in the stern reality which had gathered around 
jj them. 

I; Sybil had fretted herself nearly ill, and her 
husband, as almost any man would have done, 

$ had wearied of her whims, and scarcely sought 
ij to soothe her restlessness. They had frequent 
s quarrels now which pained Ann terribly; sharp 
s words would pass between them, which it seemed 
i to her must leave wounds that could never heal; 

' but perhaps a few hours after, there would be a 
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pasaiug gleam of content, and the two would $ “Then leave me—send me back to my guar- 
seem to forget it again. ?: iian! You can’t—you haven’t a penny! Why 

Often each blamed Ann, but she scarcely $ didn’t you tell me you were a beggar?” 

heeded their words, never once making any Charles turned fiercely toward her, so pale 

reply which could make matters worse. It was ^ with rage that she shrunk back with a burst of 
a weary season for her, and the only consolation tears 

was in reading Edward’s letters, which could but $ “That’s right,” she exclaimed, recklessly; 
salisfy a love as craving and earnest even as hers. \ “strike me—kill me—do! I would rather die 
One morning, Sybil was seized with a whim < than live in this way.” 
to go to New York for several weeks, and it was | Charles drew back, shocked at his own vio- 

in vain that her husband and Ann expostulated i lence, and seated himself again, 

with her. As usual she would hear neither argu- s “Now then you are sullen, you won’t speak 
ment or reason. 5 to me; you do nothing but torture me.” 

“I want to go,” she said, “I must go! I have | “And you, Sybil, what have you done to make 
been shut up here for six months, and I will go j me happy? You study your own ease, yon are 
away.” $ selfish and exacting, and leave me no peace. 

“You told me when you came here that you $ You will not allow me to work, and yet yon in¬ 
thought the place charming,” Charles replied. s siat upon having money-” 

“I didn’t expect to be buried alive though! $ “1 always had it before I married you,” she 

You don’t love me as well as you did then, you £ interrupted. “I have money of my own, and it 
never stay with me or talk to nie now.” ij j s very mean of Mr. Pierson to keep it from me.” 

“Don’t be so unreasonable, Sybil! I have i. “ You will have it when you come of age.” 

done all in my power to make you happy, and $ “That is what you are waiting for, I believe 

these reproaches are cruel.” $ you marrfed me for nothing else.” 

“Then take me to the city,” she exclaimed, £ “You will drive me mad, Sybil; no man could 
with a return of her child-like manner, throwing s stand this. Stop now, you shall go no farther.” 
her arms about his neck; “be a good boy, do.” i “I will not stop! You shall hear the truth 
“I cannot, Sybil; God knows I would refuse £ if you kill me; I am not afraid, though I think 
you nothing in my power, but I have no money.” v you are bad enough for anything and Ann too!” 

“I am so sick of that word. Ann couuts every $ “I wonder you consent to live in the house 
penny I spend as if 1 had no right to it.” $ with people of whom you have such an opinion ” 

“Sybil, Sybil!” $ “Let me go away then, that is what I want.” 

“She does, I tell you, and I won’t stand it! l\ “Go when you like, and where you like, I will 
am not a child; I am eighteen and married too! $ bear no more!” 

You treat me cruelly, and 1 wish I had never left $ He rushed out of the room and the house, and 
xny dear guardian.” \ Sybil went to her chamber and locked herself 

“Are you sorry that you married me, Sybil?” \ in, giving way to a burst of hysterical weeping, 
“You are, if I am not—you know you are! $ which she believed absolute despair. 

Ann wishes l was away, she is jealous of me, ^ After a time, Ann went to her door and 
aud does all she can to make difficulty between s knocked, but received no answer. The day 
us.” \ wore on, and still Charles did not return. Ann 

Ann rose quietly and left the room. She would $ grew anxious and alarmed; the men had seen 
not answer those childish complaints, and she \ nothing of him, and she sent to the village, but 
could not sit there and listen to their mutual re-j he had not been there. 

criminations, which were certain to end in harsh l Toward evening Sybil came out of her cham- 
words that wrung her heart. | ber, but she would not speak, and received Ann’s 

“How can you talk so, Sybil?” Charles said, | kind words with childish petulance, 
when they were alone; “Ann does all that she i It grew quite dark, and still Charles did not 
can for you.” $ come. Ann returned to the room where Sybil 

“She makes me miserable, and so do you—11 was lying, 
hate her.” < “Do you know where Charles went?” she 

“Perhaps you hate me too, Sybil.” > asked. 

“I shall if you go on treating me in this way.” j “No, nor care! I never want to see him 

“I am tried of all this,” he said, his hot tern- j again.” 

per rising at her taunts. “I have borne a'great $ “Oh, Sybil, don’t. Think what you are 

deal, Sybil, but 1 warn you my patience is almost j saying! We cannot find him anywhere, and he 

worn out.” s has been gone since morning.” 
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The wife rose quickly, all the woman rushing * 
back to her heart again. \ 

“Can’t find him?” she said. "Nothing has j 
happened—oh, Ann, tell me there has not!” \ 


"Can you forgive me?” she pleaded; "shall I 
be your wife still?” 

"Darling! mine, mine always!” 

And Ann bent over them, sealing their reunion 


"I hope not, darling; we will wait awhile, he * with a holy kiss, 
may come in.” j Weeks passed, and all was happiness at the 

They sat down by the fire, Sybil clinging to \ homestead. It was spring again. The equinoc- 
her sister, begging for comfort, which Ann was \ tial gales had begun to blow; there were whole 
not slow to give, though all the while there was | days of fearful tempest. 

a cold chill at her heart which mocked her words. \ Ann prayed for those at sea—soon Germon 
Eight o’clock struck; Ann could bear it no j would be on his way; but not yet, not till later 
longer. 8 he rose and wrapped a shawl about | spring. 

her to go out. ^ One morning she was in her room, whioh 

"Where are you going, Ann? Take me, oh, 1 opened from the apartment where Charles and 
don't leave me alone! My poor Charles! Oh, \ Sybil were sitting. Charles had taken up a 
Ann, if anything has happened! It was all my 5 paper, and was looking it over, when Ann heard 
fault.” 5 his voice in a strange, unnatural whisper, 

Ann soothed her again; called one of the farm $ "Sybil, shut the door, for God’s sake, and 
hands, and the three went out together. The ^ come here!” 

moon was shining brightly so that they could $ Ann heard the girl creep to the door and softly 
see clearly, but there was no one in sight. The * close it, though she had not latched it for fear 
wife wept aloud; but Ann pressed on cold and ^ of the noise. 

silent, an icy pain girdling her heart. £ Ann stood near and listened. Again that pre- 

Some instinct directed her toward a grove * sentiment of evil came over her. She stood 
upon a hill, at the foot of which ran a brook. I there, rooted to the spot, every sense seemed 
It was quite dark among the trees, but Ann led ^ absorbed in the faculty of hearing, 
the way. A favorite dog had followed them, and £ "The steamer is lost,” she heard Charles say. 
now he began to whine piteously. J "What steamer?” Sybil replied. "How white 

"Look for him, Carlo!” pleaded Ann; "good $ you are! Charles, what ails you?” 

Carlo!” 5 "Germon was on board of her—few or none 

The dog bounded down toward the brook, and $ of the passengers were saved.” 
stopped beside some object whining more sor-$ Ann heard Sybil shriek; but she uttered no 

rowfully than before. ^ moan, standing there, white and still. 

Ann sprang forward—upon the turf lay her \ The husband and wife heard the door jar— 
brother, cold and insensible. Sybil screamed ^ looked up and saw Ann standing before them, 
and fell down upon the ground; but Ann raised s wan as a ghost. She was stretching out her 
his head and laid her hand upon his heart—it s hand and striving to speak, 
beat still, but the blood was slowly oozing from | "The paper!” she gasped; "the paper.” 
a wound on his temple. $ "Ann, my sister!” cried Charles, seeking to 

"He is not dead, 8 ybil,” she said; "come to $ take her in his arms, while Sybil clung about 
me.” ^ her knees; but she pushed them both off, grasp- 

"See the blood. Oh! I have killed him!”she j ing the paper in her hands, and looking eagerly 
groaned. £ for the fatal paragraph. 

Ann could not heed her then. She sent the \ She read it every word, taking in the terrible 

man back for help, and they carried her brother j> meaning with fearful distinctness, but still not 

to the house. Before the doctor arrived he could $ shedding a tear, 
speak, but could give no account of the accident, s “Ann! Ann!” pleaded Sybil 
He had been in the woods, and was returning ^ She waved thorn away, and went up to her 
after dark—fell and knew nothing more. $ chamber. What passed during that long hour 

There was great danger, the physican said; ^ was between Ann Leonard and the angels who 

and, all night, Ann and the poor wife watched { tffept her from madness. 

by his bed. The girl had laid aside her childish* $ When her brother and Sybil sought her, she 
ness; the deep love she really felt had reasserted $ was first to speak a word of hope, 
its power, and she knew, for the first time, how ^ "He may have been saved; a week will tell us.” 

fervent and intense it was. ^ TKe week passed. Ann Leonard moved about 

Charles was ill for several weeks, and daring 5 the house, performed her daily duties, never 
that time Sybil proved a patient nurse. > once alluding to the dread which froze her soul. 
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They understood her, and left her to herself: it 
was the only kindness they could show. 

The week passed. There was a list in the 
journal of the passengers sayed—Gerraon’s name 
was not there. Ann Leonard read the catalogue 
and then her strength gave way. 

“Put me to bed, Sybil,” she moaned; “God 
help me—there is no hope now.” 

That eyening they were watching by her bed¬ 
side, when they heard the sound of wheels with¬ 
out. Ann detected the sound first. 

“A carriage,” she said, raising herself on her 
pillows. “Charles, Charles, what is it?” 

He hurried from the room, and Sybil crept to 


the door, listening. There was a smothered 
echo of yoices. Ann heard it, and Sybil started 
back in fear, for Ann was standing by her side, 
clasping her hands. 

“Don’t speak,” she said; “don’t speak, 
Sybil!” 

There was a step on the stairs. Ann sprang 
forward. There was no need of concealment, 
no time to prepare her for the sudden transition 
from despair to happiness. 

Ann saw her brother approaching—a tall form 
appeared behind, and, with a cry like that of one 
sayed from despair, Ann Leonard fainted on the 
bosom of her lorer. 


THE SPRING BY THE ROADSIDE. 


BT VIRGINIA 7. TOWNSEND. 


Just there the long, green lane curred suddenly 
Into the dosty roadside; and I stood 
Leaning against the orchard boughs, the while 
My eoul sat down to worship at that scene, 

Hung on the year’s Cathedral by her Priest 
The Autumn. 

Far off there were silver mists 
Enameling the mountains that locked in 
The valley like green gates; and the deep sky 
Was fluted thickly round with clouds of pearl; 
The meadows lay beneath me, quilted thiok 
With shining streams; and the soft winds 
Combed the long tresses of the tangled trees 
With fingers like a mother’s; and the boughs 
Had blossomed into rubies here and there, 

And flashed their jewels outward, as a bride 
Dangles her wedding pearls. 

It was a tune 

Dropped through the silence like a swallow's song 
In some old chimney; for a little spring 
Had flowered upon the roadside, and all day 
It spun a charm of pearls; or when the sun 
Flashed down it like the wings of golden birds, 

It wove great belts of diamonds, and grey moss 
Embossed its throat with silver. 


Children paused 

Beside the spring with intermittent leaps 
Of gleeful laughter, dipping their brown hands 
Like Aided lilies underneath the stream; 

And when some old man, with his hair as white 
Ab wheat in harvest, sat upon the grass 
And listened to its mystic rhyme, he thought 
Of living springs in mountains far beyond 
The crystal rafters, laid by every dawn— 

Springs whose first drops on aching, restless hearts 
Heal all their pain forever. 

I forgot 

The glory of that day, a royal flower 
Blossomed out from October’s fiery heart, 

And, leaning ou tbe orchard bars, I prayed, 

“Oh I God, set Thou me too, a little spring^ 

Beeido the road of life, that I may fill 
The air around with tunes, that thirsty hearts 
Along the dusty way may sometimes come 
And drink in strength and healing; 

“And, at last, 

May angels write betwixt the burning clasps 
Of that one book whereon all names do stand 
Graven as bright as stars upon the sky, 

* She has a spring upon life's roadside set.”* 


THE STREAM. 


BY KATI B. 


Bztcath the grey stones a dear little stream bubbles, 
Its clear wavelets gleam in the radiance of noon, 
While softly, but gayly, a measure it murmurs. 

And dances in glee to the silvery tune. 

The flowers, enamored with bcanty so joyous, 

Bend tenderly over and veil it with bloom, 


I And tbe breece, as it ripples the stream's sparkling waters, 
Shakes from the bright blossoms rare showers of perfume. 

Thus lovingly, merrily, onward it hastens. 

Refreshing and wooing tbe flowerets around, 

i And answering the song-bird’s melodious gladness 
Which fills the old woods with its echoing sound. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 

Miss Flint was spending the day with us * Paddock was a lender of fashion; and Annie was 
again; and having tested her story-telling pro- <1 courted, caressed, and flattered on every side, 
pensities in “The Romance of Cedarville,”* we < But she was not in the least spoiled; her man-* 
were so clamorous for farther developments, that j ners were indescribably winning, and all stray , 
she was forced to begin afresh: *! hearts were looked upon as her rightful pro- 

“ These valuable sketches,” said she, with a $ perty. 
comical air, “should be printed in letters of gold, $ Various overpowering young gentlemen from 
and entitled, ‘Confessions of a Single Lady;’ or, ^ the city made visits at Dr. Paddock’s; and it was 
«A Warning to Match-Makers.’ Having told \ really surprising to me that Annie could be bo 
you,” she continued, “of a match that I made i; gracious to the monotonous youths who belonged 
without intending it, I will now tell you the fate v to the coterie of Uppingtown. We were very 
of the only match I ever tried to make. $ good friends, she and I; and she would often 

“Country villages are the most convenient $ Bpend an hour or two with the old maid, which, 
places for such attempts; and after I had left s as she did not require my assistance in any way, 
off climbing fences, and alarming timid, elderly $ quite flattered me. 

ladies, it was my fortune to be settled in a small ^ “Among the beaux of Uppingtown was Dud- 
town that was just large enough to ape city $ wood Nare, a youth of respectable appearance 
style, and yet insignificant enough to make itself \ and irreproachable conduct; who unfortunately 
very ridiculous. I was ‘Miss Flint’ altogether, s reminded me of ‘Mr. Toots.* I say ‘unfortu- 
now, and I often thought that the ‘Miss’ was $ nately,’ because this may have blinded me to his 
very broadly pronounced; I received numerous 5 good qualities; and, after all, there was no real 
invitations to ‘come to tea sociably,’ and ‘run n resemblance, for Mr. Toots* distinguishing cha¬ 
in at any time, we don’t mind you, you know,’ ij racteristic was his extreme embarrassment, while 
but very few to evening parties. People in all i Mr. Nare, on the contrary, was exceedingly self- 
sorts of scrapes came to me to be extricated; but $ possessed. He was studying law with the country 
people who were not in scrapes were more cere- j judge; but as his family were wealthy, it was 
monious. J the general idea that he had been placed there 

“Uppingtown, for so it was named after the s more to be kept out of mischief, than with the 
man who lived in the largest house there, was ^ expectation of his becoming very famous, 
not very productive in the article of beaux; and \ “Mr. Nare was exceedingly neat; his undis- 
the few unmarried men who were disposed to j tinguisliable-colored hair was always brushed to 
make themselves agreeable were, therefore, duly ^ the last extreme, and he had an inexpressible 
prized by the young ladies. They were easily \ horror of a mud-puddle. His ideas were scrupu- 
counted, but attractive damsels were more numer- 5 lously arranged, like so many little parcels 
ous; and foremost among these was a certain \ packed and labeled, which rendered his conver- 
Annie Paddock, who was really the most love- * sation totally uninteresting; and altogether he 
able creature I ever encountered. $ was a person whom people spoke well of, calling 

“She had one of those sparkling faces that ^ him «a nice young man,* ‘a most respectable 
gleam upon us now and then like the flashing jj person,’ &c., and yet rather reproached thera- 
of a jewel; and the frank, mischief-loving ex- j selves for not liking him better, 
pression of those brown eyes was a true index ^ “Such as he was, this youth came to me, ono 
of the spirit within. A young gentleman, who s day, and, after a little preliminary conversation, 
toiled most laboriously to obtain the epithet of ij went deliberately to work to unfold the object of 
‘clever,’ had fastened upon her the parody, ^ his visit—which commanded my admiration by 
‘First in beauty, first in wit, and first in the J the very grandeur of its impudence, 
hearts of her countrymen.* Dr. Paddock was £ “At an evening party, at Dr. Paddock’s, 
the favorite practitioner of Uppingtown; Mrs. s Annie’s charms had suddenly burst upon him 

---s in all their splendor; he had fallen deeply in 

* 9e«» February number, 1869. $ love, but proceeding systematically, he had come 
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to tell me that, haying always entertained a high >, spared much annoyance; but remembering the 
respect for me, he wished to secure my good | match that I had made without an effort, I be- 
offices; and if I would call upon him whenever I $ came quite anxious to accomplish another. I 
stood in need of an escort, or entrust him with $ resolved to see what I could do; and Dudwood 
any little commissions that I might have, he ^ Nare now appeared quite an attractive youth, 
would be most happy—trusting to me to repre- $ “The next day, a handsome bouquet of flowers 
sent him favorably to Miss Paddock. $ adorned my mantle; and that very afternoon, an 

“I was irresistibly reminded of ‘Mr. Toots’ * $ unpleasant commission was executed forme with 
visit to ‘Captain Cuttle,’ when in a similar situa- $ promptness and success. More good traits, he 
Jion, and his request that he would ‘cultivate j: was sincere and faithful; and had I not been 
him;’ and I came very near laughing in the \ some twelve years his senior, my own heart might 
young man’s face. \ have been a little touched. 

“But as the bewitching image of Annie Pad- $ “I never wonder, now-a-days, at women who 
dock rose up before me, amaxement at his teme- $ marry men that are universally considered unat- 
rity overpowered the sense of the ridiculous; s tractive; no matter what a man is, if he is de- 
and I bluntly exclaimed, n voted, and humble, and attentive, it is impossible 

“‘Miss Paddock is beautiful, witty, wealthy, $ to be indifferent to him; and when I hear an old 
and accomplished—in what respect do you de- > lady pronouncing some youth ‘a sweet, young 
serve all this, Mr. Nare?’ $ man,’ I know the secret of his attractions. 

“ ‘People do not always get just what they £ “Dudwood Nare agreed with me that it would 
deserve.’ was the calm reply. \ be better not to pay Annie any pointed atten- 

“‘Oh, vanity! thy name is man!’ I said to $ tions until I had somewhat prepared the way for 
myself, and yet I was amused at the youth’s $ him; and, therefore, the effervescence of his 
coolness. Such a very original foundation to ' affection was all bestowed upon me. But I 
build presumptuous hopes upon that ‘people did S thought it best to commence operations as soon 
not always get just what they deserved!’ $ as possible; and, one day, as Annie sat in my 

“‘I love her, Miss Flint,’ he continued, with * window, examining a bouquet, I thought of the 
more feeling, ‘and there is much in the power \ donor, and said, as carelessly as possible, 
of a strong love to win love from the object. I { “ ‘Annie, Dudwood Nare is a very nice young 

know,* said he, humbly, ‘that there is not much ^ man—-more so than I imagined, at first.* 

In me to recommend me to her favor—but 1^ “‘Is he?’she replied, mischievously, ‘I won- 

thought that if I had a mutual friend to speak a \ der if he gave you these flowers?’ 

kind word for me, she might in time-’ $ “ ‘How ridiculous!’ I exclaimed, but it was a 

“Here he paused, and looked so embarrassed \ very foolish remark, and I felt that I was looking 
and subdued that I really pitied him. It was 5 very much embarrassed. 

very absurd, to be sure, for him to think of } “«I do believe he did!’ she exclaimed, clap- 

Annie Paddock; but I always had an idea that | ping her hands in glee, *1 declare, that is too 
people ‘in love’ were objects of the deepest com- $ funny! Come, Miss Flint, tell me all about it!* 
miseration—very much as those unaccustomed And she looked at me with such unfeigned mirth 
to suffering look upon a person who has had a *> that I really felt provoked at her. 
limb amputated. Dudwood Nare appeared more $ “But the little witch was perfectly unmanage- 
dignified, more noble than I had ever supposed ^ able; she danced about, almost upset the flowers 
him capable of appearing; and I began to look j in hunting for a note among them, and turned a 
upon him with different eyes. $ deaf ear to all my remonstrances. 

“After I had sent him home with a few plea- $ “ ‘Do you know,’ she stopped, at length, to 

sant words, I sat and thought the matter over; s exclaim, *1 always imagined Mr. Nare would pro- 
and at last, I came to the conclusion that Annie l pose after the example of the immortal Barkis, 
really might do worse than to become Mrs. Dad- ^ and consider it quite sufficient to signify that he 
wood Nare. His family were wealthy and re- $ was willin’. But oh, Miss Flint,’ she continued, 
spectable; and he was evidently deeply in love, $ in a voice of entreaty, ‘please don’t say yes—he 
and would, doubtless, make a kind and attentive $ is such a block!’ 

husband; belles were proverbial for throwings “‘Well,* thought I, ‘this is encouraging— 
themselves away, at last, and Annie might be- ^ things are going on beautifully;’ but Annie was 
come the prey of some fortune-hunter, or man $ in an obstreperous mood, and would not listen 
of the world. jj to reason—meaning me. 

“Had some good genius only whispered to me, “In vain I said, ‘Don’t be ridiculous, Annie! 
‘mind your own business,’ I should have been * A woman of my age should be exempt from such 
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silly remarks. Bat I cannot allow you to do 
Mr. Nare injustice—he improves very much on 
acquaintance.’ 

“She only laughed the more, and said that it 
was not at all likely any one else would bare the 
opportunity of cultivating his acquaintance under 
such favorable auspices, until I was almost be¬ 
side myself with vexation and dismay. 

“The same afternoon, in a ramble out of town, 
during which I had been most unexpectedly 
joined by Dud wood Nare, for the purpose of 
conversing upon his favorite subject, Annie Pad- 
dock, we were encountered by that damsel her¬ 
self, who, with a composed face and dancing 
eyes, entered her father’s gate just as we came 
up. 

“If she had only had as much vanity as most 
girls, she would have appropriated the sudden 
start and flushing face with which the gentleman 
greeted her appearance; but I was embarrassed, 
too, on account of our conversation in the morn¬ 
ing; and Annie went home to laugh at what she, 
doubtless, considered a singular love-passage, 
while I was entertained, during the rest of our 
walk, with an account of her perfections. I 
began to get rather tired of my escort, and hur¬ 
ried home as fast as possible. 

“Mr. Nare made ns frequent visits at Dr. Pad¬ 
dock’s as decency would permit; but as he was 
very apt to go wherever he was tolerated, this 
excited no unusual remark. 

“One afternoon, at a sewing-circle, I happened 
to be Bitting near a bevy of girls, with Annie 
Paddock in their midst, when the conversation 
turned upon Dudwood Nare. 

“ ‘I often wonder, Annie, how you manage to 
Stand him,’ said one, referring to his fondness 
for visiting, ‘what in the world does he say?’ 

“‘His first remark, or rather question, I am 
always prepared for,* replied Annie, mischiev¬ 
ously, ‘as soon as he is fairly established in a 
seat, I am asked, have you seen Miss Flint re¬ 
cently ?’ 

“There was an universal giggle, and signifi¬ 
cant glances at me. ‘What next?’ they cried. 

“ ‘Next, a pause of much solemnity,’ continued 
Annie, ‘and then the remark that Miss Flint is 
a very superior lady.’ 

“‘Well,* some one exclaimed, *1 should say 
that, though present in body, he was decidedly 
absent in mind; and I should be apt to send the 
corporeal part of him to meet the spiritual. You 
must feel flattered, Miss Flint,’ Baid the speaker, 
addressing me. 

“ ‘No,’ I replied, as coolly as possible, *1 have 
not. vanity enough to be flattered by anything of 
the kind—my name is only a convenience for Mr. 


Nare to cover his embarrassment in the presenoe 
of Miss Paddock.’ 

“ ‘Why, surely, Annie,’ they exclaimed, ‘that 
presuming individual has not had the temerity 
to fall in love with you!’ 

“‘Miss Flint appears to be thoroughly in¬ 
formed on that subject,’ replied Annie, with a 
significant glance that perplexed me. 

“My position was becoming decidedly unplea¬ 
sant, and I sincerely wished that Dudwood Nare 
and his love affairs had never crossed my path. 
I could feel my face flushing in guilty conscious¬ 
ness; when, fortunately, a message from some 
one at the other end of the room furnished me 
with an excuse for leaving my seat. Not many 
moments after, I was obliged to answer an in¬ 
quiry for *my devoted attendant;’ and altogether 
I became so disgusted with match-making, that 
I resolved to shake off the pertinacious lover, and 
leave Annie to her own free choice. 

“But an celairecissemenl was suddenly brought 
about in a most unexpected, and not altogether 
agreeable manner. 

“ Mr. Nare was beginning to be most ridicu¬ 
lously jealous of a lady who had never given him 
the slightest encouragement; and every fresh 
guest from the city who had arrived at Dr. Pad¬ 
dock’s, was looked upon by him as an unwarrant¬ 
able intruder. At every provocation of this kind, 
he came to me to relate his troubles; and so 
wearied was I by his endless visits, that, at 
length, I intimated to him pretty plainly that it 
j would be ns well to give up all hopes in that 
S quarter. 

; “‘Never!’ he replied, with an energy that 
i startled me, ‘my pride, as well as my love, is 
5 concerned, now, and I will never give up Annie 
J Paddock until the last ray of hope is extin- 
J guished!’ 

i “I might have told him, with truth, that there 
J never had been a ray to extinguish; but pity, 
\ and a sort of presentiment that things were ap- 
t proaching a crisis, kept me silent. 

J “Very soon after, we both received invitations 
5 to an evening party at Dr. Paddock’s. *We 
i met—’twas in a crowd;’ and very uneasy indeed 
J was the presuming lover. Annie was radiant 
t with beauty and smiles; the latter of which 
\ seemed to be most, liberally bestowed upon a 
\ splendid-looking man, considerably her senior, 
$ but apparently such a man as could rivet the 
^ attention of a Senate chamber. 

| “Poor Mr. Nare! I have seldom seen so for- 
\ lorn a visage, as he watched the conple; but ns 
\ he was evidently making his way toward me, \ 
s desired to avoid all further notoriety, and man* 
• aged to wedge myself into a corner by a door 
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that opened into a conservatory. A group of ^ Minerva, ‘isn’t he rich, and easily managed, and 
girls had strayed into the latter place, as I soon £ isn’t it something to be Mrs?’ 
discovered by the conversation that reached me. s “ ‘I declare!’ reached my ear in a loud whis- 
“ ‘How lovely Annie looks to-night!’ j per, ‘there they are, now! Run back, girls! to 

“‘And well she may,’ was the rejoinder, ‘I j the end of the conservatory.* 
have read, somewhere, that the presence of one { “I shall never forget the expression of Dud- 
beloved will make even a plain woman look hand-$ wood Nare’s face. Had I suddenly changed into 
some—what must it do, then, for a beauty? This < a Medusa’s head, he could not have regarded me 
Mr. Cashwood is a prize even for Annie—so tall 1 with greater horror; and a desperate fear lest I 
and splendid-looking, and so perfectly ^devoted! \ should seize him, then and there, and claim him 
And if he is thirty-eight, he is an honorable, and £ as my rightful property, seemed to take posses- 
has his speeches published in the papers * \ sion of him, for without vouchsafing an adieu to 

*“I am so glad,’ exclaimed another, ‘that she \ me, or any one else, he pushed fiercely through 
is going to have so many bridesmaids—we shall \ the crowd, and was seen no more that evening, 
make such a show! And only two months off!’ 1 “Outwardly, my aspect was serene; for no 
“Dudwood Nare had worked his way up to s one, not even my late companion, could be sure 
me in time to hear the greater part of thisinfor -1 that I had heard these remarks; but within, a 
mation; but the young ladies had not finished. j perfect tempest of indignation was raging. To 
“‘Love-making seems to be the order of the $ be suspected of matrimonial designs upon any 
day,* was the next remark, ‘the most amusing \ one was humiliating enough; but when it came 
case on hand is that of Dudwood Nare and Miss s to a creature like that, a boy twelve years my 
Flint.* > junior, I felt degraded. But I deserved it; and 

“ ‘Dudwood Nare and Miss Flint! Why, she * it cured me of meddling with other people’s love 
is old enough to be his mother!’ I affairs. 

“ *Not unless she had been married at ten \ “Dudwood Nare left town upon an indefinite 
years old, or so—there is no use in making * visit; and I heard of his giving out that he 
people out older than they are; but she is cer- \ had nearly fallen a victim to a designing old 
tainly too old for his wife.’ I maid. 

“A burst of laughter ensued; and then some \ “I received an invitation to Annie Paddock’s 
one exclaimed, | wedding, and saw her married to the Hon. Mr. 

“‘You can’t be in earnest? Even a fool like £ Cashwood; but I have had very strong suspi- 
Dudley Nare could scarcely be smitten with that * cions that her quick wit penetrated my flimsy 
old maid!’ \ manoeuvres, and turned the tables upon me in a 

‘“Don’t you believe it?* replied a Minerva, $ masterly manner. When I undertake match- 
* these elderly women have a wonderfully delud- \ making again, I will first ascertain, beyond a 
ing way with them, and you can flatter some > doubt, that the lady is not engaged to some one 
men into anything.* * else. 

“‘But, what should she want of him?’ in-I “I soon left TJppingtown forever, and with 
quired another. > very few regrets.” 

“‘Bless your heart, little innocent!* replied { So ended Miss Flint’s story. 


NUTS AND MEN. 

A THOUGHT OF LUTHER’S VBKSIFIBD. 
BT D. O. BIBB. 


Oh! ye who say your deeds are good 
And justify yourselves by them, 
These nuts Just gathered from the wood 
Shall put the sad conceit to shame. 
For deeds are but the outer shell— 

The heart’s the kernel hid within. 
And wh»t with God shall shells avail, 
While kernels are all black with sin. 

The shell is worthless in our eyes, 

Save for the pleasant kernel’s sake, 
And all the deeds man may devise 
Must from the heart their value take. 

Vol. XXXV.—27 


The heart alone doth God decide, 
s If deeds shall be received or no, 

£ And from tbe heart unjustified 

s By faith no righteous deed can flow. 

\ As rotten nuts can never grow 

$ By native force to sound again, 

$ Bo human hearts would seek to throw 

$ Their load of guilt ofT, all in vain 

| Had God not given God-like aid 

, And sent nie Son, who bled and died-* 

t On Him believers’ guilt is laid, 

' And “man by fldth is Justified." 
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Entered, according to Act of Congrem, in the year 1359, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk'* Office of the District Oowt 
of the United Stales, for the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER* VIII. 

Upon one of those broad, cross streets that 
intersect the avenues—a street remarkable both 
for high respectability and for the fashion of its 
inhabitants, stood one of those large, marble 
mansions, which preceded the enclosed halls 
and brown free-stone fronts of the present day. 
The parade of this dwelling was broad and high, 
and the crescent steps that swept up to the mas- 
% sive rosewood door, gave a palatial aspect to the 
building. For when the door opened, you saw a 
broad, deep entrance hall, paved with tesselated 
marble, and caught a glimpse of marble busts, 
bronze statues, and rare vases that reminded 
you at once of an Italian palace. This resem¬ 
blance was carried out by grounds that nearly 
covered a block, on which some of those fine old 
trees under which the Indians rested, were still 
rooted. Huge elms, with their branches sweep¬ 
ing earthward, maples, whose blossoms blushed 
to the early spring, and whose leaves grew golden 
as crimson when kissed by the autumn frosts, 
sheltered the grass as they had half a century 
before. 

These primeval trees threw their shadows over 
a little paradise of flowers, and a stretch of the 
richest grass that the sun ever shone upon. 
Laburnums and lilacs grouped together mingled 
the violet and gold of their blossoms; wisterias 
fell in heavy luzariance around the bay window, 
and the back porticoes, garlanding them with 
great masses of azure. The turf was broken up 
with beds of glowing flowers; and the very 
stables, massive stone buildings as they were, 
took an aspect of picturesque beauty from heavy 
trumpet flower vines and Virginia creepers which 
draped them. 

This house, half palace, half villa, was the 
residence of Mr. Bentley, and Oillian, the bright, 
beautiful Gillian, was its mistress. It is true 
aunt Hetty had come down from the country, 
for a brief time, as a sort of companion to the 
heiress; but so far as social life was concerned, 
she proved as helpless as a human being could 
well be, so timid, so nervously sensitive under 
the eye of a stranger, that it was painful to see 
her out of the immediate domestic circle. 
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Mr, Bentley, always thoughtful for those he 
loved, had adorned his residence with an espe¬ 
cial regard to his daughter’s tastes, and every 
feature that could remind her of her own bright 
land of song, had been harmoniously blended 
with our superior home comforts for her espe¬ 
cial gratification. All this was necessary to Gil¬ 
lian. She was a creature so used to the pure 
and beautiful, that mere comfort to her would 
have been poverty. So she took possession of 
the Eden her father had created, and graced it 
like a bird of paradise. The music of her harp 
rang from hall to hall; her laughter sounded 
merrily among the flowers; and her sweet, clear 
voice bespoke the wealth of pure happiness with 
which she entered the great world, ready and 
eager to bear her part therein. 

Gillian stood by a front window looking out 
into the street. All at once she broke out 
eagerly, and called to her aunt, 

“Aunt Hetty, dear aunt Hetty, do come here 
and look at this man. I’m sure he’s the person 
I met when I made a coll on a lady last week. 
He has passed up and down two or three times, 
and looks so earnestly at this window. Every 
day, just at this time, he ho* taken this same 
promenade. Who can it be?” 

Aunt Hetty came slowly toward the window 
and looked out. Something between a sigh and 
an exclamation broke from her lips, and she re¬ 
treated into the room pale and agitated. 

“Who is it, aunt? Do you know him?” 

“No—no. I have seen that face before—that 
very face—perhaps he knows—perhaps it is me 
that he is in search of.” 

Gillian laughed merrily. The idea that a 
handsome young gentleman like that had been 
drawn beneath her window in hopes of seeing 
little aunt Hetty, struck her as comical in the 
extreme. 

Aunt Hetty colored to the temples beneath 
this sweet laugh, and attempted to creep from 
the room; but Gillian ran after her, threw both 
arms around her waist, and dancing backward 
toward the window, dragged the shrinking woman 
back again. 

“There, you dear, blessed little flirt—you 
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precious, darling old aunt, just let him see your 
face, while I hide behind the curtain which has 
always kept me from his sight Now .see if he 
does not take a guitar from under that Spanish 
cloak—I wonder what he wears it for this bright 
day?—and strike up a serenade.” 

Thus gayly dragging her aunt forward, and 
keeping, as she thought, her own face concealed, 
Gillian darted behind the curtains, leaving aunt 
Hetty standing before the plate-glass, which, 
clear as crystal, revealed her distinctly to the 
young man, who still lingered on the opposite 
pavement. 

The young man cast a long gaze into the 
window, flung a fold of the Spanish cloak 
across his shoulder, and deliberately crossed 
the street. 

“Why, aunt—aunt Hetty. I say he is coming 
over—he is mounting the steps. What can it 
mean? Surely, surely he did not discover me 
peeping through the curtains? Hark, the bell 
rings, aunt Hetty. What can we do ? I had no 
idea he really was drawn here by your face. 
What will you say to him ?” 

“Oh! Gillian,” almost sobbed aunt Hetty, 
shrinking back into the room, “how could you 
be so cruel?” 

She was pale as snow, and seemed almost as 
cold, for her very lips trembled to the chill of her 
feelings. 

“Oh, aunt, I did not mean it. Who would 
have thought this impudence possible? I only 
wish father were here to chastise the adventurer 
as he deserves,” cried Gillian, all in a glow of 
indignation. 

“Your father chastise him. No—no, girl, it 
has not come to that. Your mother, had she ■ 
been living, might rebuke him, but no one else; 
most of all your father.” 

The little woman grew almost handsome as 
she spoke. Her lips turned red, and her cheeks 
burned. She looked spirited aud haughty almost 
as Gillian herself, for the moment. 

Gillian gazed upon her with open lips and 
quick astonishment in her eyes. 

“Why, aunt!” 

“Hush, the servant!” 

The footman entered. “A gentleman was be¬ 
low who wished to speak with the ladies.” 

Before Hetty could speak, Gillian answered 
him. 

“ Tell the young gentleman that the ladies of 
this house never receive strangers in the absence 
of its master.” 

Hetty seized her arm with both those little, 
shivering hands, 

‘Not that message—not that—say we are not 


at home—that some other time—only reflect, he 
may be a gentleman, and have real business.” 

“Not with you or with me,” answered Gillian, 
kindling more and more brightly in her pride. 
“He asked for the ladies; I alone am responsible 
for the answer.” 

Then turning to the footman, she repeated 
still more haughtily, 

“Miss Bentley’s compliments to the strange 
gentleman who forgets to send up his name, and 
say that she cannot receive him.” 

“But for me—you understand—please say 
that I am not well—not at all well—but some 
other time-” 

She broke off, for her voice quivered out of 
speech, and her poor white face looked the plea 
for forbearance that she could not utter. 

The servant went out, looking bewildered. 
Aunt Hetty followed him slowly to the door, 
and, leaning over the threshold, listened keenly 
with both hands pressed to her heart. 

Gillian stood in the midst of the room flushing 
red to the fair temples, amazed and angry. But 
when aunt Hetty heard the outer door close, and 
fell into a chair wavering to and fro, while faint 
moans broke through the two hands locked over 
her face, this excitement faded away, and with 
that graceful humility which sprung from a 
warm heart, she drew close to her aunt and 
stole an arm around her neck. 

But poor, meek, aunt Hetty rose up like a 
princess, and cast that white arm aside. 

“You have driven him from your door—you 
a Bentley, and her child, have done this thing. 
May God forgive you—may the saint who is in 
heaven forgive you! I fear—I fear I never can.” 

Gillian turned white, and for a moment stood 
motionless; but there was something in aunt 
Hetty’s air that awoke both sympathy and ad¬ 
miration. She would not be repulsed. 

“Why, what is this? How can the dismissal 
of this intrusive person effect you so, dear aunt? 
Surely he had no right to hang about the house 
for days, and insult us by this attempt to force 
himself upon us at last. In what have I done 
wrong, aunt Hetty?” 

The poor lady looked up and tried to smile, 
but it was a woeful attempt, and only ended in 
a quiver of the lips. 

“He should not have been driven forth like a 
dog for your mother’s sake—for-” 

“Why, aunt Hetty, are you crazy? What has 
my mother in common with this person?” 

“Your mother, our Sarah! Nothing, of course! 
How could she, and in her grave so many years? 
How came your mother to be mentioned ? I did 
not do it!” 
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“I do not know—it was I perhaps who named i 
her,” said Gillian, subdued at once almost to j 
tears by this mention of her mother. “But what $ 
has she in common with this stranger? Who is 5 
he, aunt? Tell me, and then let me go away and | 
cry alone, this mention of my mother, and both | 
of us in a passion, wounds me to the heart.” ; 

Aunt Hetty arose and put her away with a| 
ware of her little hand. | 

“Not now, Sarah, we will talk of it another! 
time,” Bhe said, looking away into the distance. j 

Gillian was deeply touched by that look, it was » 
so full of yearning tenderness, and the uncon-; 
scious application of her mother’s name added l 
to the sad impression. ; 

“Aunt,” she said, quietly, and with tears in 
her eyes, “aunt, your mind is away, you are 
thinking of something afar off.” 

“Yes,” said the aunt, in a whisper, “far off 
as heaven and earth, Sarah.” 

“Indeed you are ill, dear aunt!” 

Hetty turned her face a little to avoid the 
gentle eyes that were turned upon her, and with 
the motion her look fell through the opposite 
window. The young man was standing upon 
the side walk as he had first been discovered. A 
gleam came over her face, and without a word 
she left the room. 

Gillian was bewildered by the scene that 
had just passed, and sat down to recover her 
thoughts: but her eyes were fixed on the win¬ 
dow, and her hearing grew keen. The outer 
door closed softly, and after a moment she saw 
aunt Hetty cross the street without bonnet or 
shawl, and speak to the strange man. A single 
word, it scarcely seemed more, and then he 
walked rapidly down the block, while she re¬ 
turned to the house. 


CHAPTER IX. 

In one of those narrow streets that open from 
the vicinity of Chatham Square, stood a small, 
two story house built of brick, but with wooden 
steps that descended on the side-walk, and gable 
windows looking down from tho roof. Two old 
women occupied this house; beside them and a 
large, grey cat, there was not a living creature 
beneath its roof: for the old ladies performed 
their own household duties, and lived out their 
isolated lives in silent companionship. The 
elder of the two, a little, withered up creature 
approaching ninety, possessed some unknown 
means of support beside the house she lived in; 
and the other was her dependent in all things. 

This dependent old woman was turned seventy, 
and, on account of her comparative youth, was 


looked upon by her associate as a sprightly 
young thing, whose movements required espe¬ 
cial vigilance, and whose limbs were capable of 
any amount of household exercise. 

ty is difficult for two women to be real heart 
companions, if Cast on the same hearth-stone 
when the grey shadows are creeping over them. 
While old Mrs. Frost felt that she was doing 
wonders of charity in giving Mrs. Nicholson a 
home; she—poor, old gentlewoman—felt this 
dependence to the core of her weary heart, and 
took oh herself the toil of a servant without iu 
the slightest degree softening the impressions of 
benevolence with which the elder female solaced 
her self-love. 

These old women were sitting over their un¬ 
social dinner, composed of a little hashed fish, 
the section of a mince pie, and a scant supply 
of green tea, from which Mrs. Frost drained off 
one good, strong cup, and diluted the rest with 
warm water, observing, as she lifted the lid of 
the tea-pot for this purpose, that, for young 
persons like Mrs. Nicholson, strong tea was very 
unwholesome and apt to render them nervous, 
if not hysterical. A speech that had been so 
often repeated, that Mrs. Nicholson took it as a 
matter of course, while she meekly invigorated 
the weak tea with a little bluish milk, and helped 
herself sparingly to a spoonful of the fish, very 
much as the grey cat would have done, had she 
found a chance to steal her portion of food from 
the table. 

The old women sipped their tea in silence, 
tasting lightly of the fish: while now and then 
a kindly murmur and a fragment of food went 
down to the cat, who rubbed herself against one 
old woman’s ankle, then marched off to beg of 
the other with a mute appeal of the eyes. 

“I wonder,” said old Mrs. Frost, “what has 
become of Michael Hurst. It is a long time 
since he was here; Jube has grown from a fair 
sized kitten since then. The boy seems to forget 
his old friends: or maybe he’s gone out of town 
on business.” 

“I think not. Yesterday he passed me in the 
street, when I was going to the grocery after 
those water-cresses,” said Mrs. Nicholson. “ He 
didn’t speak, but I’m sure it was him.” 

“Met him on your way to the grocery,” cried 
Mrs. Frost, and her head began to vibrate up 
and down like a pendulum; “so near my house 
and not call. Why, Mary Nicholson, this conies 
of something you have done to offend him; your 
thoughtless, flighty ways will be the ruin of yoe 
yet. What have you been saving to the boy?” 

“I haven’t spoken to him in more than tw« 
months,” said Mrs. Nicholson, coloring through 
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aer wrinkles at this charge of youthful indisore- < tea. We'd just done dinner, but that’s of no 
tion; “indeed I never do speak with him—he > consequence. Mary Nicholson! just run round 
don’t care to talk with me, I’m sure.” \ the corner for another pie.” 

“But then what keeps him away?” s Young Michael laughed. 

“I don’t know. Didn’t he want something, $ “No. no. grandmother; I’m not hungry, ind 
tne last time ne was Here, that you \iant .icve* unim. tea n- 

to give him? I thought so.” s “Never drink tea? Why, Mike, what has 


“Mrs. Nicholson, you must have been listen- < come over you? Never drink ter ”’ 
ing. I’m astonished.” ^ “Not at this time of day. B« i never mind, 

“But I was in the room and could not help it. % I’ll take a cup now, ( and a piece of pie too, if 
If people will talk before me what can I do?” $ aunty will bring it for me.” 

The old woman of ninety shook her head in a J Mrs. Frost nodded her head half a dozen times, 
dissatisfied way, and muttered, “Poor thing! ) and Mrs. Nicholson went patiently out in search 
poor, weak thing! She hasn’t got the ex peri-> of a pie at the next bakery. When she was 
ence which brings discretion. It’s no use scold- \ gone, Hurst took the old lady’s hand and kissed 
ing her.” So, with a philosophic wave of the | it with some show of real affection. 


little, withered hand, she proceeded to cut the ! “Iam glad she is gone,” he said, “for I want 


section of pie in two equal parts, measuring 5 a little private talk with you, grandmother.” 
each to a fraction with the flat of her knife; then ^ “Grandmother!” muttered the old woman, 
she scraped the fragments of fish together for £ “Why, Mike, you are getting too old for that. I 
Jube, and, falling back in her Boston rocking- 5 never had a child in my life, as Mary Nicholson, 
chair, left Mrs. Nicholson to wash the dishes, {the giddy thing, says: and to have a tall, hand- 
while she prepared herself for a long nap. ^ some young fellow calling me grandmother is 
But just as her eyes began to dose, and her ^ enough to take away one’s reputation. I really 
little hands were falling apart from their clasp ^ thought that was very sensible, very sensible 
on her chest, a knock at the street door carried ^ indeed, for Mary Nicholson, considering her 
Mrs. Nicholson into the hall. She turned the £ want of experience. Still it does sound pleasant 
latch, and found upon the door-step the very $ when you call me grandmother, so I’ll run the 
young man whom they had been talking about. £ risk.” 

“Mr. Hurst, is it you?” she said, happy to < Here the old lady sat down in her rocking- 
to see any human being in that unsocial house, s chair, with an increased vibration of the head, 
“Step light, please; Mrs. Frost is in her first $ and a sparkle of pleasure in her dim eyes. Hurst 
sleep.” ^ knelt down by her side, as he had done a thou- 

“But I came to see Mrs. Frost, aunty, and s sand times when a boy, with a glow of real affec- 
can’t possibly wait till she drones herself awake $ tion, which rendered his manner irresistible to 
again, so just give her a shake—tell her I’m v the lonely soul he addressed, 
here, and—ha! you look frightened, and shake j! “But, grandmother, tell me, and oh! tell me 
that poor, little cap dismally. Daren’t do it, ha! £ truly, have I no right to claim some relationship 
Well, I’ll rouse her myself.” < to you? I cannot remember when you first took 

That instant an old, withered head appeared ^ &n interest in my life—when you first gave me 
through the sitting-room door, shaking like a $ a home. If I am related to you, legally or ille- 
cluster of dry leaves, but with an attempt at s gaily, nearly or remotely, oh! tell me now. I 
welcome, which, though grim enough, was all $ shall not love you more or less for the know- 
the cordiality that infirm woman could muster $ ledge: but it is so important that I know all 


out of her worn old age. 

“ Michael, is it you ?” 

“Grandmother! Well, you are awake, and glad 
to have me back again a little while, I hope.” 


$ about myself. Grandmother, dear grandmother, 
$ tell me everything!” 

$ The old lady began to vibrate in her chair— 
$ body, head and all. She tried to lift her hand 


‘Glad?” said the old lady, and a smile dis- > in deprecation of farther questions, but it fell 


placed the wrinkles about her mouth; “you’ve < gently on his shoulder, and a tear trembled into 
been a long time waiting to see if I would be | her dim eyes. 

glad or not. But come in, Mike; dear me what \ “Michael, I can tell you nothing, because, of 
a dashing young fellow you’ve grown. Mary \ a certainty, I know nothing myself; what I may 
Nicholson! Mary Nicholson! just pour some > suspect is not evidence, and may mislead.” 
boiling water into the tea-pot, and put in an $ “But you know how I came under your care.” 


even spoonful of Young Hyson. I dare say \ “Yes, so far as that, I can tell you all I know 
Michael would like a good, old-fashioned cup of > myself.” 
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“Do, oh! do tell me all you know.” * fellows often came together. The rich man was 

“That is little, nothing in fact.” $ poor then; but after his cousin died the property 

“Still, let me have it, dear grandmother.” $ all came to him, and he married Sarah.” 

“My husband, you can just remember him, ^ “And what became of her? Is she living 
Michael, and know that he was minister of a^now? Has she any children?” 
little Baptist society, which was not rich enough $ “She died years ago, beyond sea, and left a 
in those days to have a meeting-house to itself, j little girl, her very picture.” 
but worshiped in a room around the corner, j “What was her name?” 

and was built up gradually, by the goodness of < “A curious name for a girl, ‘Gillian.’ I 

God and my husband’s labor, into a powerful < never knew where they picked it up. It has a 

church. He did not live to see it, but his teach- * heathenish sound to me.” 

ings have brought forth fruit a thousand fold.” j “Gillian, ah, and Miss Hetty Hart your niece, 
“I know, I know; you have told me this j Daniel Hart and his daughter; are these thecon- 
again and again, dear grandmother; but what \ nections of MrB. Bentley?” 
of myself?” \ “Yes, that is the family. You were up in 

The young egotist had no sympathy with the J Rockland once, did they never tell you about 
dear memories which made the old lady dwell so $ the Bentleys?” 
lovingly on her husband’s good works, and cuts “Never a word.” 

them short with this burst of selfish impatience. ^ “Well, it was no secret. I wonder Hetty never 
She drew back, nervous and bewildered; then ^ told you ^about them, for it was considered a 
answered, with touching meekness, \ great match for our Sarah. Hetty was here, I 

“Yes, I dare say that I have told you about * remember, just after Mrs. Frost brought you 
him a great many times, till you are tired of it; * home; and now I remember Sarah came too 
but about yourself—well, that, too, was one of s every day till she went beyond seas: they took a 
his good works, for he was not one of those who $ good deal of interest in you, and cried over you 
confine their labors to one society, or to a single s more than once. I caught them at it—but then 
line of duty. He went forth into the highways ij they were tender-hearted girls always: the sight 
and the hedges and forced sinners to come in. £ of a bird astray from its nest would set them a 
He was so charitable, too, without a sin of his s crying always, especially Sarah.” 
own, that I could even discover he had no end $ “But this is no intelligence, grandmother, it 
of patience and forbearance for the sins of $ does not inform me who I am, or who my parents 
others.” £ were,” cried the youth. “Did your husband 

“Yes, yes; I know all this!” cried the young $ never tell you where I came from, or to whom I 
man, impatiently; “but of myself?” $ belonged?” 

“Well, this is a part of what I was saying: so $ “No, he never did. His good acts were done 
be more patient, or I will not speak another \ in secret, and though he called me his right 
word!” cried the old lady, with the stubborn- \ hand, I never knew what the left hand did, espe- 
ness of extreme years. “To speak of you, a v cially in his charities. If the sinful gave him 
poor, helpless orphan baby, is to exalt his good- ^ their confidence, it was sacred between himself 
ness. My husband not only cared for the souls j; and the throne of God. Many a miserable girl 
of his parishioners in the next world, but he J has he snatched from under the cruel feet of the 
helped them forward in this. The poor were $ multitude and saved from deeper sin. Many a 

his children.” \ child-” 

“Well, and I was one of those poor orphan $ “Don’t speak of that—do not couple me with 
babies?” cried the youth, impatiently. < such Christian charities,” cried the young man, 

“You might have been two or three years old J wildly, while his face flushed scarlet, and his 
when he brought you home. Yes, it was just J eyes filled with smouldering flame. “The mother 


two j'ears after my nieces, Sarah and Hetty Hart, j 
come to visit me, and a few months after Sarah 
got married to that rich Mr. Bentley.” ; 

“Mr. Bentley—did a niece of yours marry a ] 
man by that name?” ; 


who can leave this shameful orphanage on her 
child deserves to be trodden to the earths 

crushed out of existence - ” 

He broke off suddenly, and stood still with his 
hand clutched in a firm grip; his features gra- 


“And didn’t you know that? Why, yes, our l dually becoming pale; and his eyes fixed on the 
Sarah married one of the most splendid and < door, for during his vehement speech it had 
wealthy men in New York. His cousin, who $ opened, and aunt Hetty Hart stood mute and 
was killed, used to be here a good deal, when J still on the threshold. 

the girls, stayed with us, and the two young t She met that look of inflamed passion with a 
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wild gaze and a lip of marble. His impetuosity ? The timid woman said this in a frightened 
teemed to terrify her into stone: she was so un- \ way, and seemed to shrink into herself when a 
used to violent feelings, poor thing, that their ^ little exclamation broke from the young man. 
utterance abashed her to death. After a little, $ “Another mystery,'* he said, “but I was a 
she glided into the room and sat down shivering, n fool to inquire about her here," and with angry 
and drawing her mantle tightly as if she were * clouds on his brow he started off, almost knock- 
cold. \ ing the old woman down who was ooming in with 

“Oh!" said the young man, with a forced and $ the pie which she had been ordered to bring, 
bitter laugh, “you have just come in time, Miss \ “I beg your pardon, I am really sorry," he 
Hart. I am trying to persuade my old grand- \ said, as the old creature reeled back against the 
mother here to tell me who I really am: and she \ wall. “I did not mean to hurt you: but that 
was kindly insinuating that I was little less than ^ stubborn old.thing will tell me nothing, and it 
a pauper child, raked up from the gutter where s drives me mad." 

a shameless mother had left me. You cannot j The old woman, instead of being angry at his 
wonder that intelligence like this sheds some- ? carelessness, was grateful for this half apology; 
thing besides rose-leaves on my temper, and that £ and softly closing the door, said to him in a hur- 
I was very near cursing myself and those to $ ried whisper, 


whom I owe life." ^ “I only wish I could help you out of all this 

Hetty looked at him steadily. Her large, sor- $ trouble. Tell me what it is about.” 
rowful eyes dilated, her lips grew cold. $ He laughed a low and bitter laugh. 

“Do not curse either your father or your £ “I am a poor author in search of my father 
mother, Michael. Leave them with God—leave < and mother," he said, “and no one will tell me 
them both to the great, just God, who allows no \ where to find them. I believe Mrs. Frost could 
sin, open or hidden, to go unpunished." \ help me if she pleased." 

The words dropped solemnly and slowly from j “Did she know anything?" 
her lips: but even the touching sadness of that \ “Her husband did: but he is dead." 
voice failed to influence the intemperate youth. \ The old wojnan pondered a moment with a 
“No, it is useless cursing them, they cannot \ lean finger pressed to her lip. 
feel or know it," he said, bitterly; “one might l “I don’t think she knows anything about it: 
as well denounce the wind. But you had some \ but if she does, I’ll find it out for you. Come 
knowledge of me when a child, grandmother $ again before long. It’s pleasant to have com- 
Frost just told me so—you and your sister, the $ pany drop in now and then." 
wife of that rich Mr. Bentley, whose house I \ “Find out what I want to know, and I’ll come* 
saw you at a little while back. If you are \ to see you every day of my life," he whispered, 
human, tell me something by which I may guess $ earnestly. “Miss Hart is in the sitting-room, 
who I am." | take notice of what they talk about after I am 

Aunt Hetty shrunk away from him. \ gone." 

“I have no power. I cannot, if I would, give * “I will, as sure as you live I will, and trust 
up a mother to the curses of her child." $ me for more than that. It’ll be something to 

“And so all ends in this. With every effort $ think about, and that is a great deal to a woman 
to know something of my own history, I am flung $ who does not get a chance to speak sometime* 
back to fight with shadows again." $ for twenty-four hours together." 

The young man flung himself away from aunt $ “Well, well,” said the young man, “be my 
Hetty ns he spoke, and prepared to go; but some $ friend, as you always have been, and if I ever 
new thought struck him, and he turned back. $ win good fortune you shall share it. So, now 
“One thing I wish to ask. There is a lady \ good day, aunty, I hear a movement as if som* 
living on the Bloomingdale road, who has boen a < one were coming this way." 
very kind and good friend to me for some years. ^ With these words, he disappeared just as the 
Is she known to any of you? Her name is Ran- jj pale face of aunt Hetty looked through the door, 
som, and she is an author of high standing." \ She saw his shadow as he went, and called out 
The old ladies looked at each other, pondered £ faintly, but there was no strength in her feeble 
awhile; then each shook her head—they knew ^ voice to summon him back, or lead him from 
no such woman. Aunt Hetty had heard the ^ his desperate course. 

name, and remembered that Gillian Bentley had * - 

brought one of Mrs. Ransom’s books into Rock- ^ CHAPTER X. 

1-Mid county: but of the author herself she knew ? Youth is very sad at times, to it the future 
nothing. < appears vague and unreal as eternity is to olcl 
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age—a longing desire to know what lies beyond $ but she could not even conjecture the nature 
the present—a dreamy sadness—timid fears of ^ of her fault; but the quick sensitiveness of her 
what may be, is sure to settle upon the young, ^ nature was aroused, and she fled to Mrs. Ban- 
sensitive mind, like morning fog over a garden > som for consolation. 

of roses, making the sunshine more vivid when £ Ruby had been taught to admit Gillian at all 
it comes. To the sensitive and most highly en- s hours, without question of time or convenience: 
dowed this is certain to be true, and to such real \ so the young girl passed her with a light step, 
happiness seldom comes, save in snatches and \ and entered the library. It was empty—the 
bright gleams till imagination becomes a power, | writing-table stood in the centre littered with 
and then the blossom season of life is gone. $ papers, and the eosy-chair she knew so well 
Gillian Bentley was like an April day, now $ stood beside it: but the lady herself was nowhere 
bright and richly happy, now saddened almost \ visible. 

to tears. Neither of these moods, perhaps, had a l This was a disappointment. She hesitated a 
definite cause, bat they were a part of her na- \ moment, and sat down in Mrs. Ransom’s chair 
ture. The shadows which the moonlight casts \ with a feeling almost of reverence. Her eyes 
to the earth, the perishing of a rose she had j fell upon the bronze inkstand, and instantly her 
loved, a gloomy look from her father: each or \ thoughts flew back to Italy and the spot where 
any of these were enough to cloud her pure fore- j her mother slept beneath the perpetual bloom of 
head, and make her step languid for hours to- ; roses. The chair she occupied commanded a 
gether. Yet when she was cheerful, nothing j fine view of the river. It was spring-time, and 
could be more charming than the exuberant > early morning; the soft green of the trees, ren- 
flow of her spirits. She was like the mocking- \ dered brighter from the dew that was but par- 
bird of Alabama, when it begins to sing among s tially exhaled, framed in glimpses of the river 
the great magnolia blossoms as the dawn flushes n that sparkled in the early sunshine like veins of 
over them. Indeed Gillian was a splendid crea- 5 diamonds. Along the broken slopes of the bank 
ture in all her moods, and you always associated s a few old apple trees, heavy with blossoms, 
her with something rich and precious; the glow s drooped to the soft, fresh turf; and, from the 
of life in her was so bright, that it was impos- $ crevice of a rock, near the water, a young cherry 
sible to class her among those who are born for $ tree, the growth of some stray seed, was just 
toil or common suffering. I cannot describe this shedding its ripe blossoms like a snow storm 
girl exactly as she appears to me, for her cha- $ over a carpet of wood moss that crept up to its 
racter seemed to change every moment; and her $ roots; groups of lilacs and snow-balls broke 
face—one might as well attempt to make the s up the wilduess of the scene, and, without know- 
perfume of a flower visible, as convey an idea $ ing it, Gillian began to smile, the stillness was 
of its beautiful changes. 5 so beautiful. 

It was only in her sad moods that Gillian s As she sat, gazing through the window, Mrs. 
visited Mrs. Ransom. When she had been $ Ransom came slowly up from the river with a 
thoughtful an hour or two from any cause, the j: branch of wild honeysuckle in her hand. Her 
result was sure to be a visit to her friend, for <5 morning-dress, of a delicate blue, brightened 
such that singular woman became from the first. i* the scene as she passed along. The ribbons of 
These visits to this Blooroingdale cottage s her pretty morning-cap fluttered in the wind, 
usually took place in the morning, when Mrs. v while her animated face and elastic tread gave 
Ransom was almost sure to be in her library, $ queenliness to her whole appearance, 
and equally sure to refuse hersolf to all other $ The lady was not alone: by her side walked a 
visitors. $ tall man, not very young in appearance, but with 

On the day after Hurst had made an unsuc- $ a quiet and calm stateliness that rendered his 
cessful effort to visit her father’s house, Gillian s presence imposing as that of the lady by whom 
drove to the Bloomingdale road. She had not n he walked. Sometimes Mrs. Ransom took the 
recognized the face of the young man, and the £ gentleman’s arm, and rested on it a moment, as 
conduct of her aunt gave her some little anxious j she conversed. Then she would stoop to pick a 
surprise. The old lady had been absent two or $ fern leaf, or a violet, from the grass, and move 
three hours after his disappearance, and the 1 on again, with her head bent, as if listening to 
usual nervousness of her demeanor increased i some subject that interested her greatly. Thus 
painfully after her return, when she glided off i the two came toward the house, mounted the 
like a ghost to her own room and had not ap- t balcony to which the bay window opened, and 
peared since. j sauntered through into tho library. 

•• Gillia\i felt that she had offended her aunt, > Gillian stood up, blushing and confused. She 
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felt like an iuiruder: and the sky grace which 4 thou. He was a good man, Gillian—a rare 
this sensation gave to her appearance was in $ man. X think that shame, or a knowledge of 
itself a charm. \ sin in those he loved, would have broken his 

Mrs. Ransom started, and almost stepped back, $ heart. But nothing of this kind ever reached 
when she saw this queenly girl standing there, ^ him. He died calmly, happily, I think.” 
with a smile on her lip, but a flush stealing over \ Her eyes did not fill with tears as she spoke, 
her whole face; but she recovered herself at ^ but a flush rose to them, and her voice was low 
once. $ and hoarse. 

“My child—my dear Miss Bentley!” she said, $ “It is a calm, stern face,” whispered Gillian, 
with a confused attempt at welcome, “you here $ drawing closer and closer to her friend; “X 
and waiting. Oh! X forgot—Mr. Woodworth, < cannot tell why, but his look almost brings the 
Miss Bentley.” $ tears to my eyes. He is not at all like papa, 

Mrs. Ransom sat down, panting for breath. \ but there is something that reminds me of him 
It was her habit, when excited, to tear apart \ about the picture.” 

anything that chanced to be in her hand. Thus j “No, no! It is not—it is not likely that 
she began to strip the honeysuckle branch of its $ there could be a resemblance between the two. 
blossoms, and scatter them on the carpet, while \ It is because you like the picture.” 
she watched the two persons she had introduced ) “Like it? Yes, but that would not account 
as they recognized each other. \ for this feeling. His eyes make me sad.” 

The gentleman w^s evidently struck by the { Mrs. Ransom pressed the hand which Gillian 
glow of Gillian’s face, and by her subdued 
graciousness. He made some observation about 
the beauty of the morning, and looked around \ closed his book and laid it on the table, con- 
for a seat, while Gillian glided away from the $ scious that the conversation was becoming op- 
easy-chair she had occupied, and drew gently \ pressive to Mrs. Ransom, but apparently only 
up to Mrs. Ransom. $ weary of turning over the leaves. 

“You are not angry! Tell me, dear lady, \ With a quiet, almost indifferent manner, he 
have I intruded?” she said, bending gently to-$ began to converse, making a poem that he had 
ward her friend. \ read the subject of his observations. Mrs. Ran- 

Her sweet, deprecating way touched Mrs. $ ®om replied in her usual earnest, frank way. 
Ransom to the heart. Her face brightened with £ Gillian did not speak, but her eyes began to 
one of those grand, luxurious smiles that made i kindle, and her cheeks grew red. In her whole 
it resplendent at times. \ life she had never heard a voice like that, so 

“No, not angry, child; and you never can in- $ deep-toned, so clearly musical. The objection 
trade, remember that!” she answered, casting $ that Mrs. Ransom made to some sentiment that 
the torn branch away, as if it were some painful $ escaped him brought the fire to his soul. He 
thought she flung off with an effort; “I was a ^ began to talk earnestly, eloquently—so elo- 
little jealous that another should see you, that $ quently that Mrs. Ransom became interested— 
is all: so just scatter those roses back from your s her thoughts flashed back to his own—her laugh 
face—you have nothing to blush at.” $ rang out, full and clear. Spite of her age—spite 

Mrs. Ransom spoke in a subdued tone, and |of a certain troubled expression that habitu- 
Gillian imitated her as she answered, \ ally lay upon her, she grew brilliant beyond 

“I have been sitting in your chair, dear lady, $ anything that Gillian had believed her capable 

with the old gentleman looking down upon me $ of. The conversation was of a kind she had 
so earnestly. It almost made my heart stand $ never listened to before, running from subject to 
still when I first met his glance. It seemed as Si subject: poetry, prose, wild fancies that pos- 
if he wanted to tell me something. Is it the | sessed all the elements of poesy without its 

likeness of some one you have loved?” $ rythme, flashed before her. She was a being to 

The gentleman had taken up a book, and was | feel all that was beautiful in the meeting of two 
glancing over its pages, as this low-toned con- | minds so richly gifted, and her sympathies went 
versation commenced. Thus the two ladies were $ with them to the full. Hitherto she had almost 
left, in a measure, to themselves. Mrs. Ran- $ reverenced Mrs. Ransom as an author; now her 
Bom’s face changed again, and, with a saddened s whole soul went forth in homage to her woman- 
look, she lifted her eyes to the portrait. {liness and the truth of her character. 

“Yes!” she said, almost in a whisper, “It Woodworth read all that was passing in that 
loved him, heaven only knowB how much! s fresh, young heart, with a glance. The admira- 
Loved him almost better than myself — than ' tion, and even homage, he saw there,-inspired 


had unconsciously laid in her clasp, but she did 
not speak; for that moment Mr. Woodworth 
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him with feelings more worthy than those of ^ quickness of wit that overmastered her own, 
gratified vanity, but he scarcely addressed her i even when it baffled her wishes, 
in words, and he was entirely free from any of \ As for Gillian, she blushed like a sudden dawn, 
those petty arts with which smaller men attempt | and, with unconscious grace, lifted the violets 
to ingratiate themselves into favor with a young | to her lips, casting a purple shadow over the 
and beautiful woman. Indeed he was a man far l smiles that hovered there. In her whole life 
above the usual level of society. $ she had never received a gift which stirred her 

Perhaps the presence of Mrs. Ransom might $ heart so pleasantly. She forgot aunt Hetty— 
have rendered Mb conduct, so far as she was ^ the young man of the sidewalk—everything, in 
concerned, more reserved than was usual to him; \ the happy bewilderment that fell upon her. 
for he could not but remark how vigilantly her $ Mrs. Ransom went with her to the outer door, 
eyes followed his glances whenever they wan- ^ kissed her with a sweet tenderness of manner, 
dered toward the bright creature by her side. $ and stood, with the young man at her side, 
There was something anxious and almost stern $ while the carriage rolled away. As it swept 
in her manner, once or twice when she thus in- ^ round a curve of the road they caught a last 
tercepted his admiration, which he could not ^ glimpse of her, leaning back in the carriage and 
understand. } holding the violets to her lips—the violets over 

At last Gillian arose to go; for, from the first, \ which a soft, low sigh passed—giving and taking 
she had felt almost like an intruder. Mrs. Ran- s perfume as the horses swept her away from the 
som did not urge her stay, but arose and walked ^ spot that had been to her the paradise of an 
with her toward the door. £ hour. 

Woodworth smiled. He was too thorough a j “And who is she?” inquired Woodworth, as 
man of society to be baffled in this way; and, > his eyes met those of Mrs. Ransom, which were 
seeing some wild flowers on the table where Mrs. < all at once clouded with sadness. 

Ransom had cast them down, he took up a few j “She is—she is an angel—a good, bright 
of the violets and handed them to Gillian, smil- j angel, that keeps me from wishing to die,*'* said 
ing half maliciously in Julia Ransom’s face, as $ Julia, and her sad eyes swam in tears, 
he lifted his head from the profound inclination < “She must be to excite such emotions in a 
that had accompanied the gift. $ heart like yours,” answered the young man; 

Mrs. Ransom frowned, but instantly a smile $ and, with the tact born of perfect refinement, 
crossed her lip at being thus outgeneraled: for ^ he left Julia to solitude, 
she was a woman to forgive, nay, admire, the * (to bb continued.) 

ORIGINAL PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 





TO CROCHET A PAIR OF BLIND TASSELS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



s Materials. —Two spools white crochet cotton, 

l No. 16, fine hook. 

Make a ch of 3—join. Work 6 rows in s o, 

; widening enough to keep the work fiat. 7th 
j: row.—* Make 7 ch. miss 3—loop this ch—into 
;! the next stitch, with a s c stitch *. Repeat all 
i| round the work. 8th row.—Same as 7th, only 
j: observing to loop the ch into the centre stitch 
I of every loop made by 7th row. Work 6 rows in 
i| this manner. 

For the Border. —Do in shell pattern, using 
;! 5 dc stitch in every loop, with 6 ch between the 
shells. Finish the last row of shells with 1 s c, 
!; 6 d c, 1 s c to every shell. The length of the 
border must be determined by the length of 
' tassel to be covered. 


ORIENTAL MAT. 

BY MRS. J AN 1 WEAVER. 



As we have observed, often before, we do not ? but lay under contribution everything new and 
confine ourselves entirely to original designs t pretty, that appears either in Paris, London, or 
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Berlin. Other Magazines, indeed, pnblish only 
these foreign patterns. But we add original 
designs, many of them such as subscribers hare 
requested, and from the popularity which these 
: : original designs obtain, we are encouraged to 
; believe that no other Magazine enjoys such a 
high reputation for its Work-Table as this. 

One of the prettiest things for the Work-Table, 
which has lately been designed in Paris, is the 
| Oriental Mat, in Berlin wool and beads. Above 
i we give a segment of the pattern, being one 
; quarter of the whole. This is divided, it will 
: be observed, into three divisions. In the entire 
;mat, therefore, there are twelve of these divi- 
:: sions. These twelve divisions are in six different 
: | colors. Each division has its opposite one in 
\\ the same color: thus there are two crimsons, two 
j greys, two fellows, two blues, two browns, and 
| two greens. The leaves have an outline in steel 
beads, as seen in the cut at the side of this 
;j column, and are filled in with crystal. To give 
a greater variety to the leaves, the smaller ones 
; may be filled in with opaque white, and those 
: nearer the edge with the crystal. The obter 
; scallop may be finished with loops of beads 
;j placed rather close together, overwrapping each 
| other, and in the same chalk beads as those uBed 
; for filling in the leaves. When the work is com 
: pleted, it must be made up on a thin mill-board 
| carefully cut out the same Bhape. It must be 
well stretched, and securely fastened down at 
the back. After which it must be lined with 
either cloth or fine green baize. This mat will 
be found very ornamental, and perfectly easy of 
execution. 


OABLE BORDER IN BEADS. 

BY MBS. JANR WEAVER. 
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The materials are clear white 0. P. beads and 
an equal quantity of colored of the same sort, 
which may best accord with the work which the 
border is intended to accompany. A brilliant 
green, amber, or ultramarine blue contrasts well 
with the white. A small proportion of moderate 
sized black, round beads are also necessary. To 
oommence, thread one 0 P. white, one small 
black, one 0. P. white, tie the thread close to 
the beads; this is for the sake of making the be¬ 
ginning finer. To continue, thread one white, 
one black, one white, and pass the needle through 
one of the 0. P. beads you have just tied to¬ 
gether; then take one black, one white, and pass 
the needle through the last white on the con¬ 


trary side. Those few simple instructions are 
all that need be offered for the mere threading 
of the beads. The other part of the cable is 
formed in precisely the same way. The two 
chains are intertwined and fastened down at 
regular intervals, each in the part which is 
covered by the other. If placed on a -mat, we 
recommend that if in wool-work the edge under* 
neath this Cable Border should be worked in a 
large stitch of some color which may contrast 
well with itself in the openings which appear 
through the twist. The largest 0. P. beads are 
the best for thiB purpose, and care should be 
taken that the white and the colored matoh in 


HEAD-DRESS IN CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

f work 3 d c, as before, 8 ch black, f. Repeat 
this 7 times. 

2nd Row.—f 6 d c gold, (over 8 d c 1st row,) 
8 ch black, f 7 times. 

8rd Row.—f 7 d c gold, (over 5 d c 2nd row,) 
8 ch black, f 7 times. 

4th Row.—f 9 d c gold, (over 7 d c 8rd row,) 
8 ch black, f 7 times. 

6th Row.—f 7 d c gold, (over 9 d c 4th row,) 
8 ch, 1 d c, 8 ch black, | 7 times. 

6th Row.—f 6 d c gold, (over 7 d c 6th row,) 
8 ch, 1 d c, 3 ch, 1 d c, 8 oh black, f 7 times. 

7th Row.—f 8 d c gold, (over 6 d c 6th row,) 
3 ch, 1 d c, 3 ch, 1 d o, 8 eh, 1 d c, 3 ch black, 
f 7 times. 

8th Row.—f 1 d c, 8 ch, f all round. 

9th Row.—Same as 8th. 

10th Row.—Shell work in gold thread, which 
is done by working f 6 d c in one loop, miss 4, 
6 d c in one, miss 4, f all round. 

11th Row.—Place the 6 d c in centre stitch of 
every shell on 10th row, 1 ch between each shell. 

Run the cord in the 9th row, fasten on the 
tassels, draw to fit the knot of hair. This head¬ 
dress is very simple, easily made, and quite as 
pretty ns the imported ones of this style The 
drawing gives (he head-dress wide open. It 
may be varied in color to suit the taste of the 
wearer. The combinations of crimson and gold, 
blue and silver, or, for every day wear, it may 
be made entirely of silk. 



Wr have designed this head-dress expressly * 
for the patrons of «* Peterson.” S 

Materials.— Two spools gold thread, one < 
skein black purse twist, fine steel hook. Cord \ 
and tassel, mixed gold and black. s 

With the gold thread make a ch of 8. Join, £ 
and in it work 7 d c, with 3 ch between each \ 
stitch. Fasten the black silk and begin the £ 
star. 5 

1st Row.—8 d o gold, (pass the black silk $ 
back of the 8 gold stitches worked,) and mako $ 
8 ck black. Drop the black, take up the gold, > 
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SLIPPER PEN-WIPER 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The material of the front of the slipper given , placed I he block on which to wipe the pens, 
in our illustration is in scarlet cloth, pinked in J commencing at the part of the slipper where the 
small Vandykes at the upper edge, having a J front ceases, and their thicknesses thus giving 
rosette in white chalk beads, with a pretty fancy $ the appearance of the heel. We have said that 
gold button in its centre, and surrounded by the | the upper piece of cloth forming the fall should 
sprays of beads, which will be seen in our de- J be vandyked, but under this they are plain, and 
sign. When this is fastened on to the sole, it $ not extending farther into the Blipper than the 
is stitched in the inside, then turned and orna- | heel. All these parts should be tacked together, 
mented with stitches, having three beads on \ and cut as smoothly round as possible, to imitate 
each, at regular distances, all the way round, \ the even round of the heel of the slipper. When 
where the two parts are united. The sole is s this article is neatly made, it forms a very pretty 
formed of two thicknesses of black cloth, the 5 offering from the Work-Table to the Writing- 
upper one being vandyked; between these is i Table. This pattern is just out in London. 


STRAWBERRY EMERY CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

The cushion is made in the following manner: ; to the wrong side, restore the four loops to one 
Take four very fine knitting-needles, and some s needle, and four to another, and so cast them 
fine crochet silk as near the genuine strawberry ' off. This prevents the strawberry from being 
scarlet as you can obtain. Cast on ten stitches < pointed at the top. The Emery Cushion having 
on each of two needles, and twelve on a third. ^ been made, must now be enclosed within and 
Knit round with the fourth needle until you have s gathered up underneath. This is best formed 
a sufficient depth, exactly in the same way as $ of three pieces, so narrowed at the top as to 
you would do a stocking; then narrow at each i produce the required shape. The dots on the 
end of each needle every alternate round, until l strawberry are represented by a few very small 
you have two loops on each of two needles, and $ and cut beads. The leaf is either in dark green 
four on the third, on which there were originally $ velvet or cloth. The edges are intended in ap- 
twelve. Pass a needle and thread through all $ pearance, by having three white beads placed 
these loops, so as to secure them from dropping, $ upon them at regular distances, the veins being 

take out the knitting-needles, turn the work on * also done in the same way. Underneath, the 
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needle-book is introduced, the whole being ^ knit the next, place the first loop oyer the second; 
finished with a bow of ribbon. ^ at the end of each row take two loops together. 

In narrowing the knitting for the strawberry, $ This produces corresponding lines of contraction, 
we recommend the following way:—At the be- $ For this cushion we are indebted to a late 
ginning of the rows, take one loop on the needle, N English journal. 


BODY FOR EVENING DRESS. 

BT BUILT H. HAT. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. —NO. II. 


BT THB “HORTICULTURAL EDITOR.” 



We giro, this month, an engraving of a basket 
of double primroses, blue and white. To pre¬ 
pare this basket, get four roots each; next take 
a common pie-dish, or any other oheap earthen 



vessel suited to the form of your basket; then 
get a piece of thin board, and having cut it to 


the size of the bottom of the dish, perforate it 
with a number of small holes, about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. Then place in the bot¬ 
tom of the dish, at equal distances, three strips 
of wood, about three-quarters of an inch deep 
each way. If upon these the flat perforated 
piece is lodged, an empty space below will be 
provided, which will ensure thorough drainage. 
Place over the holes a slight layer of moss, to 
Vol. XXXV.—28 


prevent the soil from dropping through, but not 
so as to impede the drainage. A layer of rich 
soil may then be added. Take the primrose 
roots, leaving some of the fibres rather free, and 
place them according to your taste in the dispo¬ 
sition of color, in the pan. Then fill more soil 
in between them, pressing it slightly down round 
each plant. 

The next process is that of lining your basket 
with mo9S, and, having placed the pan within 
it, and covered the whole with moss, place it 
neatly between the plants. Water may be given, 
but not too profusely. The basket should then 
stand in a situation where there is not too much 
light, and no sun, for about three days, after 
which it may be placed in the situation which 
it is intended to occupy, where it will, if all 
the pre-arrangements have been duly observed, 
flourish luxuriantly till the whole of the flowers 
have expanded. But care should be taken to 
shield it from a mid-day sun until the plants are 
thoroughly established. 

We have also given this month an engraving 
of one of the square terra cotta flower-pots, which 
are becoming fashionable, and which produce an 
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NETTED HOOD, WITH DAISY FRINGE 


agreeable variety, if judiciously used, with the 5 better coutrast with the flowing lines of the 
more ordinary circular forms. We have repre- i natural flowers which they are to contain. But 
sented a white camelia in the terra cotta pot, and < in the present instance we have seen a group of 
a China primrose in the basket-pattern pot, both l the natual lilies combine so gracefully with the 
of which plants may be obtained in flower at the j ornamental receptacle, as represented in our en- 
present moment. ( graving, that wo strongly recommend some of 

The third ornamental pot is known as the \ our floricultural readers to try the experiment. 
“Lily of the Valley” pattern, and the white i The design becomes evident in the arrangement, 
flowers and foliage on a deep ultramarine s and wherever design is apparent, a certain kind 
ground, produce a very good effect, for the > of taste and refinement are indicated, which 
design is good. We generally prefer gcome-j never fails to produce an agreeable impression, 
trical patterns for flower-pots, as forming a 1 



NETTED HOOD, WITH DAISY FRINGE. 

BT MRS. JAKE WIAVIB. 

Materials. —Two ox. of white single Berlin $ with the wool twined round the mesh, net two 
ttooI, a flat mesh, scarcely a J of an inch in £ rows at the sides, taking up every loop which 
width, and a netting-needle. £ was decreased, but not net in the front or wide 

Net on a foundation of 110 stitches 4 rows, so £ part, 
as to form 2 perfect diamonds; now continue to < For the Fringe. —Cut once a skein of wool, 
net and decrease one at the end of each row till $ also a second, and place the two lengths together; 
the whole is reduced to only 4 diamonds; then, ' wind another skein in a small ball, or on a tat- 
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ting shuttle. Tie the end on to the end of the two ? will be found a perfect tie, like the crossing of 
skeins, which will consist of about 22 lengths. \ ribbon before it is tied in a bow, and the more 
At about an inch from the end (holding the wools j the fringe is pulled the tighter it becomes, 
in the left hand) make a stitch over the skein, ^ To Attach the Fringe. —With wool needle, 
with the ball in the right hand, exactly like an j and a length of wool, sew the end of the fringe 
overcast stitch in embroidery; then, before pull- | on the point at the side, then sew between every 
ing it tight, slip the ball upward through the ' 6th tuft into the 4th loop of the netting along 
bow of the stitch, then pull the stitch tight; con- 5 the front; sew it fuller than this to turn the 
tinue this stitch at intervals of an inch, to the | corner, but along the two sides of the net eew 
end of the work; then take two other skeins in J between every 6th tuft into every 3rd loop of 
lengths, till sufficient of these tufts are made; $ netting. It may be sewed fuller than this if 
then cut in the centre of each space. The stitch $ needed. 


BOTTOM OF PETTICOAT. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CII1T-CHAT. 

Two Faces.—A great many whom we know, and some we 
don't know, hare two (aces, one the world-face, the other 
the home-face. One for smooth smiles, pleasant words, flat¬ 
tering complimonts, outside politeness; the other for frowns, 
mnttorings, oaths, elegant inoxpletives and selfish churlish¬ 
ness. So they hare separate characters—the one for kind¬ 
ness and assiduity abroad, the other for churlishness and 
neglect at home. These they keep in active competition, so 
that neither gets much ahead of the other, but both go on 
an ever steady pace, at the samo time blessing and cursing; 
only those who receive the latter commodity get rather the 
worst of the bargain. 

The heart would sicken could it look through the walls 
that shelter families, and behold the other phase in which 
some men robe themselves when the eagle glances of the 
world are not spies upon their actions. It could see thou¬ 
sands who give great sums to popular charities, turn desti¬ 
tution from her wretched dwelling, because she could not 
pay, perhaps, the balance of a few paltry pennies for rent. 
It would behold the flattered man of society repelling wife 
and children from kindly intercourse around the fireside by 
his frowns and peevishness. It would look down upon many 
a woman, so useful without doors wherever benevolence 
oalled, and who was never known to be absent from her 
post of honor in public assemblies, very lax in her duties as 
wife and mother, very careless about the pleasantness of 
home, her children in the condition of “ heathen at the 
door.” 

It would see the jaunty buck of fashion swearing at his 
grey-headed father, while his sisters blush with shame at 
his profanity; or the dainty belle of the ball-room, nil smiles 
of beauty, all motions of grace abroad, bandying taunting 
words with some poor dependent for a trifling fault. 

A steady, unswerving example—not protestations and long 
faces, not soft, smooth, religious tongues—will do more for 
the moral progress of communities, than all the good works 
you can pile 'twixt the earth and the sky. You may batter 
against heaven’s very gates with your enginery of prayer; 
you may add your donations till the list shall swell from 
here to India; you may shod tears over man's vain ingrati¬ 
tude till the ocean could not hold them; yon may talk so 
eloquently that the very angels might bend to listen, yet 
all your prayers, your charities, your tears, your eloquence, 
shall not be potent enough to impel one soul a step toward 
heaven, if the daily, hourly, momently consistency of your 
•sample be not a guarantee of your sincerity. 


< Pocxet-IIandeerchteps. —In Paris, some beautiful novel- 
s ties in pocket-handkerchiefs have just made their appear- 
jj anco. Those suited to evening dress are circular in form, 
s and are bordered with a row of insertion running in an uu- 
s dulating line. At the extreme edge there is a row of Yalen- 
$ ciennes, corresponding with the insertion. For moruingand 
^ out-door dreBS, a handkerchief is extremely fashionable made 
s of vory fine batiste, and either round or square. It is edged 

> with a border of lilac, blue or pink, consisting of a running 

> arabesque design. Another style of handkerchief, also suited 
jl to morning dress, has a tartan border printed on the can* 

brie, and on both sides the colors are equally vivid, so that 
there is no wrong side. These tartan borders are printed 
both on gentlemen’s and ladies' handkerchiefs; but it must 
be observed that they are strictly confined to morning cos¬ 
tume. Other handkerchiefs, confined to the plainest style 
^ of morning dress, are of white lawn, with borders formed of 

< small white, blue, or red epots. 

| How Gentlemen Should Dress.-— In an article on dress. In 
s a late number of “Blackwood’s Magazine,” we find some 
£ suggestions respecting the most becoming evening attire 
s for gontlemen. “Blackwood” thinks the vest should be of 
^ white, with a standing collar, in the fashion of the court 
!; costume of England; the coat a black dress coat, cut in 
s the present fashion; breeches, knee-buckles, silk stockings, 
s and low-quartered shoes. Boots and trousers, according to 
n “ Blackwood,” ought to be banished from parlors. Frills in 
the shirt-bosoni, and ruffles at the wrist, it considers would 
be an improvement. We suppose “Blackwood” thinks, that, 
$ as the ladies have returned, in a great degree, to the style 
s of dress in vogue with their grandmothers, the eooner the 
!; gentlemen imitate the costume of their gratidsiree the better, 
s Certainly, knee-breeches are handsomer than pantaloon*— 
s unless, indeed, when a man is spindle-shanked. We vote 
^ for kuee-breeches. 

\ 

n Child’s Apron, Watch-Pocket, ac., ac. —In the front of 
s the number, we give several original patterns, furnished by 

> the accomplished editor of “the Work-Table,” Mrs. Jane 

> Weaver. One is a Child’s Apron, to be mudo of silk and 
s embroidered. Another is a Watch-Pocket, Braided. A third 
s is for the wrist, and to be made of narrow velvet ribbon and 
^ black lace. A fourth is a cufT and collar, embroidered in 
s blue, which we have printed in oolors. These, with other 
s patterns given in another part of the number, form a col- 

! lection of original designs, which no other Magazine has 
ever equaled. 


New Styles op Jewelry. —Many novelties in bijouterie , in \ 
which hair forms a port, have recently appeared. Bracelets $ 
composed of hair are studded with Jewels. Brooches are ^ 
encircled in a framework of richly wrought gold, ornamented s 
with pearls. Some very elegant ear-rings have been formed ? 
of hair and turquoise. Cameoes hold a high place among £ 
the favorite ornaments of the season. They are employed i 
to ornament both the dress and the hair in ball and evening ^ 
costume. In the dress they are used as brooches, and in the 
coiffure they are frequently set in the form of a diadem. 

“Thi Bund Piper.”—T his is another beautiful steel en¬ 
graving. By an oversight of the engraver, a few of these 
plates have been labeled, erroneously, “The Blind Harper.” 
If you get such an impression, fair lady, your own good 
•ease will tell you that It is not a harp the blind minstrel ie 
playing on, but an orthodox Scotch bag-pipe. 


Twenty-Five Flounces. —At a recent fashionable party in 
Paris, one of the ladies wore a white tarlatan© dress with 
twenty-five narrow flounces, each having a black velvet rib¬ 
bon along the edge. Her waistband was black velvet ant 
fastened by ft steel bucklo, as were also the bows on the 
shoulders. The head-dress was composed of three tufts of 
black velvet, placed on velvet cross-bands, one to the left 
along the bandeau, and the other wider forming a cache- 
peigne behind. 

To Remove Superfluous Hair. —Several subscribers ode 
us how to remove superfluous hair. There is but one way-*- 
to pluck it out by the roots. Even in this case, however, it 
will grow agnin. The nostrums advertised to remove hair 
are all either worthless or injurious; for the first do not re¬ 
move the hair, and the lost injure the skin or health. 
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A Beautiful Picture is tbe copy of Barley’s late cole- } High Life, in New Fork. By Jonathan Slick , Esq. 1 vaL, 
brated work from Longfellow’s new poem, “The Courtship \ 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers .—This is a now 
of Miles Stand ish.” The sixe of the plate, which is upright, s edition of a work of rare merit. There is nothing in Sam 
Is 14 by 17, and it is a perfect fac-eimile of the original. “Tho < Slick, nothing in the wdiole range of American humor, supe- 
now white Steer” seems walking from the forest toward you, ^ rior to it: indeod there are few that are its equal. The satire 
“Through the ford at the forest,” \ is frequently *• delicate and keen as tho ©dge of a razor and 

. . .. . ~ , , , . 4 . , . s is always effective. The author’s name continues to be com 

bearing the beautiful maiden Priscilla, her hand with loving > , , . ..... 

... . j • ^ . . cealed, but rumor attributes the work to an eminent and 

confidence placed in that of her new husbaud. It is pub- i , • ... 

. . , T ^ ^ s popular writer. The illustrations in this edition are lnunit- 

lulled by J. E. Tilton £ Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, 5 , . „ .... , ... 

. .... .... .. . . . t .. . „ . < able, especially that in which the raw Yankee lad mistakes 

who will furnish directions how to paint it in the Grecian $ . . A . , , , , , , , . , ., 

. . ,, . , , ... , , , i a certain article of female attire for a new-fashioned side- 

style. Price $l,o0, post-paid. The circular will be found on s ... 

. > saddle, 

another page. ^ 

- ^ Plan of the Creation; or, Other Worlds , and who Inhabit 

PoerriTELT Libelous.—T he editor of the Hamilton (Ill.) * Them - B 'J Kro - C - L - Hequembourg. 1 vol^ 12 mo. Boston: 
Slicker says:—“The Ladies’ National is received, and is $ rh ' u ‘P*, Sampson d Co. Philada: Parry d M'MiUan.— 
being consulted by our ‘better half.’ Tho ladies all love ^ An ttttem P* h> solve tho future state of man, tho character 
‘Peterson ’—not the old gentleman, but the Magazine.” Now $ of that conflagration which it has been declared tho globe 
Isn’t this too bad? Old gentleman! We’d have you know, $ i8 to undergo, and other things either concealed, or only 
sir editor, that we’re not old. It’s a libel to call us old. Once s dark, y binted at in Scripture. On tho infallibility of tho 
get that notion afloat, and what girl will marry us? ^author’s conclusions we confess ourselves unable to pro- 

_ < nounce. To ordinarily informed readers, the investigation 

To Mam a Natural Barometer.—T he Germans take tall s of 8uch themo * certainly profitless, we may add, often 
glass bottles filled with water, in which they place one or s hijurious. 

more frogs; a little wooden ladder is then inserted into the l The Life of North American Insects. By B.Jteger, assisted 
bottle, the steps in a rough way marking the degrees. In s by IT. C. Preston , M. D. With, numerous Illustrations from 
fine weather the frogs always mount the ladder, but in bad s specimens in the cabinet of the author. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
waather remain at tho bottom. These barometers are much ^ Fork: Harper dt Brothers .—This is a description of the in- 
•onsulted and depended upon. $ sect world of North America, as thorough as it is possible to 

— $ make it, and entirely reliable. In short, Dr. Preston has 

Can Gout si Cured?—A subscriber asks this question. It $ done for the insects of this continent, what Audubon, before 
Is said that the severest gout has been cured by a perso- \ him ’ did for it8 birds and quadrupeds. The volume will be 
▼ering use of coffee. In the French colonies, as well as in $ found agreeable even by persons not specially interested in 
Turkey, where coffee constitutes the principal beverage, the $ *be subject: at least we have discovered it to be so in our 
gout is almost unknown. We do not vouch for the infalli- $ own case. 

bility of this remedy, but it is a harmless one and worthy of $ The Avenger and other Pieces. By Thomas Dt Quincey. 

atrial. < 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <t Fields .—These pieces all 

< bear the traces of Ds Quincev’s gorgeous style, though they 
Ora Tamo NoYfLrr—With thU number, one of onr pro- * are , , n othor ri , s|>PctB , of very rarious merit. The principal 
miaed norelote, - The Old Stone Mansion,” ia concluded. In i articlo , s a powerfun , toId st orr, in which tho sensation of 
the July number, we .hall begin another, «• Helen Ora>me.” i horror ,, d . v „,„ pod> M only 

a master could develop© it. Bnt 

Both it and “Gillian” will be finished by, or before, Decern- > the u Tnu]ition of the Ilftbbis » l8 our f ftVor jte 0 f all in the 

bar. s 

s volume. The description of the transmigrated spirit, in its 

n_- _-.-_t.-_-.- s various temporary dwelling-places in a lion, an eagle, Ac., ia 

£ one of the finest bits of writing in the language. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. i Sixty Fears of My Life. By James Brown. 1 vol., 12 mo. 

The Romance of a Hero. By the author of “Magdalen \ New Fork: V. Appleton d Co .—This book reminds us of Da 
Stafford 1 vol^ 12 mo. New Fork: Harjter d Brothers .— $ Foe. But unlik* Do Foe’s fictions, it is a true record of a 


life. The author was a poor boy, born in a village near 
Cambridge, England, apprenticed to a shoemaker, and sub- 


Many persons will like this better than “Adam Bede,” no¬ 
ticed last month, though we do not. The story is more ro¬ 
mantic, the actors move in a higher sphere of life, and there J scqnently a soldier and sailor. He is now a magistrate of 
♦re no painlul incidents to harrow up the heart, like tho s the university town, and a man of means and influence. His 
trial of poor Hetty iu “Adam Bede.” But tho characters J experiences are told in a racy, idioniatlcal style, which makoa 
are not near so truthfully drawn, nor is the novel so faithful \ tl,e volume exceedingly agreeable reading, more interesting 
a picture of life as it really is. However, so far, it surpasses s indeed than any novel. 

any fiction of the month, except Charles Reade’s, and is < Mothers and Infants, Nurses and Nursing. Translated 
among tho best that has appeared this season. $ from the French. By Dr. Al, Doune. 1 vol., 12 mo. Bos- 

On the Probable Fill in the value of Gold: the Commercial s ton: Phillips, Sampson <£Co. Philada: Parry <f M'MiUan. — 
and Social consequences which may ensue, and the measures £ The author of this work was lately at tho head of the clini- 
which it invites. By Michel Chevalier. Translated from cal department of the Faculty of Paris, and ia, therefore, 
the French, with preface , by Richard Cobden. 1 vol.. 8 vo. s unusually fitted for the task ho has undertaken. The volume 
New Fork: D. Appleton & Co. —The title of this work so $ i» one of the best treatises on nursing, weaning, and the 
fnlly sets forth its objects that we need not enlarge upon s treatment of children generally, which has ever been pub- 
them. The treatise is a very abls one, and deserving the con- ^ lished. It ought to be in every family. 

■ideretion of every person interested in commerce, finance, > Motherwells Poems. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor 4 
or political economy. The volume ia handsomely printed. ^ Fields.— An edition, to match the “bins and gold” series of 
“ Love Me Little." By Charles Reade. 1 vol., 12 mo. New s the poets, which this enterprising firm has lately begun. 
Fork: Harper dt Brothers. —Inferior to “White Lies,” and $ Somo of Motherwell’s ballad* are among the be^t in tho Un¬ 
even to “Peg Wofliugton." but superior to most other lately ^ gunge: witness “Jeanui Morrison.” A capital portrait of tho 
published novels. Reade’s stories are always briskly told ^ author emtallishes the volume. It is the very book fora 
and tbe characters well drawn. $ lady’s boudoir or library. 
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PARLOR GAMES. — O U R COOK-BOOK. 


Shakspeare’s Legal Acquirement* Considered. By John, < OUR COOK-BOOK. 

Lord Campbell, L. L. D* F. R. & R 1 vol., 12 mo. New | - 

York: D. Appleton A Co. —Tho writer of this little volume $ prepared expressly for “petersox’s magazine.” 
la Chief Justice of England, author of “The Lives of the ^ 

Chancellors” Ac.,and is, therefore,peculiarly competent for $ [Entered,according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
th. M of examining, and deciding on, the iega, «,nir. SS£S 

mentsofShakspeare. By selecting passages, from the great ? c f Pennsylvania.] 

dramatist’s various plays, Lord Campbell showi.that a good ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

primafacie case could be made out in favor of Shakspcare s , ^ ^ ^ ofherfriendSm Ev , ry month , tee shall girt 

having been an attorney. j; sevfra i receipt i n various departments; and the whale, at the 

Old South Chapel Prayer Meeting: Its Origin and History, s eju ^ 0 fthe year , will be found to make the most complete cook* 
1 vd., 16 mo. Boston: J. E. TiUon A Co. —This neat iittlo s booJfc ever published. 
volume has been published, according to the preface, to pre- \ 

serve “some record of a meeting, which has, with tho bless- S BILL OP FARE 

ing of God,bscn instrumental of accomplishing more for the < for a dinner party. 

advancement of the Kingdom of Christ than any other simi- i Soup. 

lar meeting which has ever been held.” We have no doubt > Vegetable; or, Green Turtle, 

that it will do much good. \ 

Jfor. About J'M. W<* nitration, and a Map- By \ ^ ^ ^ Whiw ^ 

the author of “ Peep of Day , Ac. 1 vd-, 18 mo. New York. % Boiled Potatoes. 

Harper A Brothers.— This is a description of Palestine, and $ 

of the principal events in the life of tho Saviour, written in s Meats. 

a style to suit children. The illustrations are many and < Boiled Leg of Lamb, with Mint Sauce, 

beautiful. We cordially commend the book to families. | Boiled Chickens, with Lobster Sauce. 

The Culprit Fay. By J. Rodman Drake. 1 roL, 12 mo. \ Roast and Mashed Potatoes. 

Hew York: Rudd A Carleton.—k dainty edition of one of £ Boast Chickens. 

the most graceful poems yet written in America, and one $ Roost Beef. 

which, strange to say, has been long out of print. The \ Tomatoes. Spinach. Peas. Potatoes. 

typographical neatness of this volume reminds us of Picker- ^ Dishes. 

lug’s famous edition of the British poets. $ g woc t Breadg> Lobster Salad. 

Ben Sylvester’s Word. By the author of “ The Heir of ^ Chicken Croquettes. Lamb Chops. 

Reddy ffe.” 1 vd., 18 mo. New York: D. Appleton A Co .— ^ Young Chickens. Squabs. 

An excellent story for juveniles, conveying an Important ^ Turtle Steaks. Tenderloin, with Mushrooms, 

moral. The author is well known, not only as a popular £ Asparagus. Green Peas. Tomatoes, 

novelist, but as a superior writer of books for children. ^ Fried Potatoes. Sweet Potatoes. Lima Bea n s. 

Home Memories ; or, Echoes of a Mother's Voice. By Mrs. s Dessert. 

Carey Brock , author of “ Children at Home 1 voL, 12 mo. ^ j C(J Q ream8> Strawberries. 

New York: D. Appleton A Co. —Well written, and with an ;* Water Ices. Pine Applo, with Madeira, 

excellent moral. A safe, as well as interesting book, to put Charlotte Russe. 

Into the hands of daughters. s Apples. Oranges. Grapes. Raisins. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


BILL OF FARE 

FOR A DINNER PARTY. 

Soup. 

Vegetable; or, Green Turtle. 

Fish. 

Salmon; or, Sea Bass, with White Sauce. 
Boiled Potatoes. 

Meats. 

Boiled Leg of Lamb, with Mint Sance. 
Boiled Chickens, with Lobster Sance. 

Roast and Mashed Potatoes. 

Roast Chickens. 

Roast Beef. 

Tomatoes. Spinach. Peas. Potatoes. 

Side Dishes. 

Sweet Breads. Lobster Salad. 

Chicken Croquettes. Lamb Chops. 

Young Chickens. Squabs. 

Turtle Steaks. Tenderloin, with Mushrooms. 

Asparagus. Green Peas. Tomatoes. 

Fried Potatoes. Sweet Potatoes. Lima Bea n s. 


Dessert. 

Ice Creams. Strawberries. 

Water Ices. Pine Applo, with Madeira. 
Charlotte Russe. 

Apples. Oranges. Grapes. Raisins. 
Almonds. 

Black Coffee. Cocoa. 


PARLOR GAMES. $ soups. 

Thi Newspaper. —Th# company, sitting in a semicirclo, £ Vermicelli Soup.—Very Rich. Put four ounces of butter 
assnme various trades—such as that of a grocer, a cook, a ^ into a pan; cut into it a knuckle of veal and a scrag of mat- 
draper, Ac.; and when the reader of the newspaper, who ^ ton in small pieces; slice in the meat of a shank of ham, 
selects an important despatch, pauses and looks steadfastly $ with threo or four blades of mace, two or three carrots, two 
at one of the party, he or the next must immediately help s parsnips, two large onions with a clove stuck in each end, 
him out with one or two words relating to the particular } four or five heads of celery, washed clean; a bunch of sweet 
trade adopted by the individual. Th# following reading is $ herbs, and an anchovy. Cover tho pan close up, and set it 
given as an example, and it will do as well as any other;— $ over the fire, without any water, till the gravy I# drawn out 
“Early in the morning the whole,” (looking at one, who ^ of th# meat; then pour the gravy into a bowl. Let the meat 
immediately continues,) $ brown in the saucepan, and take care it does not born; then 

Dinner-service— $ pour in four quarts of water; let it boil gently till it is 

“Was in motion. Detachments from the suburbs had put s wasted to three pints; strain it; add the other gravy to it; 


themselves in——” 

Vinegar; 

“ Armfed citizens occupied the- * 

Frying-pans;— 

“Others had taken possession of the- p 

Cotton-balls; 

“Planted the—” 

Marrow bones; 

“ And surrounded the—^ 

Scissors. 

“ All were prepared t o —* . 

Break tumblers. ’ 

“ All the powder and lead which they found in the-” 

Sugar hogsheads. 


s set it on the fire; pnt in, also, two ounces of vermicelli, the 
\ nicest part of a head of celery, cayonno pepper and salt; and 
< let it boil for four minutes. Pour it over some nice slices of 

I toast 

Transparent Soup.—Suitable for an Entertainment. —Pro* 
core a leg of veal; cut off all the meat as thin as you can; 
break the bone in small pieces; put the meat into a larg# 
$ Jug, and tho bones at top, with a bnnch of sweet herbs, a 
< quarter of an ounce of mAce, half a pound of almonds, 
l blanched, and beat fine, and four quarts of boiling water. 
J Let It stand all night by the fire, covered close; the next 
£ day put it into a well-tinned saucepan, and let it boil slowly 
\ till it is reduced to two quarts. A11 the time It is boiling 
< scam the fat off as it rises. Thsn strain it into a bowl; 1st 
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It settle for two hour*, and pour it into a cloan saucepan, 
dear from the sediment. Hare ready three ounces of rice, 
boiled in water; if you prefer vermicelli, boil two ounces, 
and, when done enough, put it in the soup, and serve it up. 


^ Perch —in Water Sokey. —Scale, clean, and wash yonr 
perch; put in some water to boil, adding some salt; when 
the water boils put in your Ash, with an onion cut in slices 
and separated into rings, and a handful of parsley. Put in 
as much milk as will turn the water white; when your Ash 
are done enough, put them into a soup dish, and pour a 
little of tho water over them witli the parsley and onions. 
Serve with them a sauce of butter aud parsley. 

Rock Fish — Stewed. —Brown some onions in butter. Cut 
your Ash in slices and fry them; put them into a pot with 
water, butter, allspice, salt and mace; about half an hour 
before you dish your Ash add as much wine as is agreeable 
to you. You must stew the Ash^slowly about three hours, 
and keep it closely covered. 

MEATS. 

Woodcock or Partridge — Hashed. —Cut the birds up as for 
eating; work the entrails very fine with the back of a spoon; 
mix it with a spoonful of red wine, the same quantity of 
water, and half a spoonful of vinegar; cut an onion into 
slices, and then pull it into rings; and roll a little butter in 
some Aour. Put them all ,into your pan, shake it over the 
fire till it boils; then put in yonr birds, and when thoroughly 
hot lay them in a dish, and strain the sauce over them. 

Pigeons — Boiled. —Clean your pigeons thoroughly, turn 
tho legs under the wings, dredge them, and put them in 
eold water; boil them very slowly a quarter of an hour, dish 
them up, pour over them good melted butter, and serve them 
up. Prepare a sauce of drawn butter and parsley. 

MADI DI8HES. 

Breast of Veal — Collared. —Take a fine breast of veal, bone 
it, rub it over with the yolks of two eggs, and strew over it 
some crumbs of bread, a little grated lemon, a little pepper 
and salt, and a handful of chopped parsley. Roll it up tight, 
And bind it bard with twine; wrnp it in a cloth and boil it 
one hour and a half—then take it up to cool. When a iittlo 
eold, take off the cloth, and clip the twine carefully, lest you 
open tho veal; thon cut it in slices, and lay them on a dish, 
with some forcemeat balls laid round them. Make a white 
sauce, as follows, and poor it over the veal, Ac. White 
Sauce —Take one pint of good veal gravy, add to it a spoon* 
Ail of lemon pickle, a teaspoonful of mushroom powder, or 
a few pickled mushrooms, and give it a gentle boil; thon 
put in half a pint of cream, and the yolks of two eggs; (beat 
light) shake it over the fire after adding the eggs and cream, 
but do not let it boil. 

Chickens — Fricasseed. —Cut eff the wings and legs of four 
chickens; separate the breasts from tho backs; divide tho 
backs crosswise; cut off the necks; clean the gizards, and 
put them with the livers and other parts of the chickens 
(after having been thoroughly washed,) into a saucepan, 
adding salt, pepper, and a iittlo mace; cover with water, 
and stew till it becomes tender; then take out the chicken. 
Thicken half a pint of water with two spoonfuls of flour rub¬ 
bed into four ounces of batter, as you think proper, with a 
taUespoonful of currie; let the chickens stew fifteen minutes 
longer, and they are done. 

Ham—-or a Gammon of Bacon — Roast. —Half boil your 
ham or gammon, then take off the skin, dredge it with oat¬ 
meal sifted very fine, baste it with butter, and roast it. 
When done, dish it up with brown gravy. Garnish it with 
parsley. 

Eggs — Fricasseed. —Boll your eggs pretty hard, cut them 
in round slices, make a white sauce tho same way as for 
boiled chickens, pour it ovor the eggs, and put a whole egg ; 
In the middle of the yolk. 1 


PRESIRV1B, JELLIES, AC. 

Observations on Preserving. —When you make any kind 
of jelly, take care you do not let any of the seeds from the 
fruit fall into the jelly; pound your sugar, and let it dissolve 
in the syrup before you set it on the fire—it makes the scum 
rise well, and the jelly a better color: it is a great fault to 
boil jellies too high, it makes them of a dark color. The 
best mode to presorve sweetmeats, Is to dip writing paper in 
brandy, and lay it close to your sweetmeats, tie them well 
down with white paper, and two folds of thick cap paper to 
keep out the air. 

Green Gages. —Take the plums before they are ripe, put 
them in a kettle with vine leaves at the bottom—then a 
layer of plums, then a layer of vine leaves, and so on until 
the plums are all need. Fill the kettle with water, set It 
over a slow fire, and when the plums become hot, and the 
skins begin to crack, take them out, and skin them care¬ 
fully; lay them on a sieve as you skin them, then put them 
back again in the same water, and in the same manner as 
before, covering them very close, and banging them a great 
distance from tho fire until they become green. Then take 
them up carefully, lay them on a sieve to drain, make a 
good syrup, and give them a gentle boil twice a day for twa 
days; tin n put them in a fine, clear syrup. 

Fine Apples. — No. 1.—Take them before they are ripe, 
make a strong salt water and lay them in for five days; then 
green thorn with vine leaves, make a thin syrup, and when 
it is almost cold, put the pine apples in Jars and ponr the 
syrup over them; let them stand a week, but be certain of 
their being covered with syrup. When they havo stood a 
week, boil the syrup again and pour it over them; let them 
stand eight weeks, and daring that time give the syrup two 
or three boilings in order to prevent it from moulding. 
After that make a good syrup, put a few slices of white 
ginger into it, thon give your fruit a gentle boil, place it In 
jars, and tie them down with bladders. 

Pine Apple. — No. 2.—Pare, core, and grate the fruit. Take 
pound for pound, boil all together carefully until it becomes 
thick and clear. 

Crab Apjiles. —Par boil the apples very gently, and when 
the fruit is tender take it out of the water. Take one pound 
of sugar for each pound of fruit; pour some of the wator in 
which the fruit was boiled over the sugar, in order to melt 
it, then place the syrup over the fire, and when it boils and 
is well skinned, pnt in the fruit and boil it carefully until 
it becomes clear; then pnt the fruit ou dishes to cool, and 
boil down the syrup. Pnt the fruit In jars, and pour the 
syrup over it while hot. All the wator in which the apples 
have been boiled may be poured over the sugar, as the mors 
jelly you have the better, as it is very fine. 

Black Currant Jelly. —Get your currants when they ara 
ripe and dry, pick them off the stalks, and put them Into 
a largo stow pan. To every quart of currants add a quart of 
water, tie a paper over them, and set them in a cool otbn 
for two hours, then squeeze them through a very thin cloth. 
To every quart of juice add a pound and a half of loaf sugar 
broken in small pioces, stir it gently till the juice is melted. 
When it boils skim it well; let it boil pretty quick for half 
an hour over a clear Are, then pour it into pots. Put brandy 
papers over them. 

Currant Jelly. —Procure your currants when fully ripe— 
yet not too ripe. Put tho currants into a preserving-kettle, 
let them warm throngh thoroughly, but be careful they do 
not scorch; it is better to cover them in the kettle. When 
well warmed put them Into a cloth, and press the juice from 
them. To each pint of Juice allow one pound of loaf sugar; 
put it on a slow fire, after they come to a boil lot them boil 
twenty minutes, or a little longer. 

Cherry Jam. —Take six pints of morella cherries to two 
pounds of sugar. Boll them well, and be careful tliqy do 
not burn. 
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Apricots. —Pare your apricots, and thrust out tho stoueB 
with a Bkewer; to every pound of apricots put a jwjund of 
loaf sugar; strew part of it over them and lot them stand 
till the next day; then give them a gentle boil three or four 
different times, and let them become cold between each 
time. Take them out of the syrup one by one; the la^t time 
you boil them, skim your syrup well; then boil it till it looks 
dear and thick; pour it over your apricots, and cover them 
for use. 

Raspberry Jam. —Procure raspberries that are ripe and 
dry —select them carefully, rejecting the dead ones—and 
then crush them in a bowl, w ith a silver or wooden spoon. 
As soon as you have crushed them, strew in their own weight 
of sugar, and half their weight of currant juice, (boiled and 
■trained as f<»r jelly,) thru set thorn over a clear, alow fire, 
boil half an hour, skint them well, and keep stirring them 
at the same time. When cool, put them in glasses for use. 

Raspberries. —After the fruit is hulled and picked over, 
weigh it. and take pound f r pound of fruit and sugar; place 
alternately a layer of fruit and sugar in a large,deep vessel; 
let them remain over night. The following day put all into 
a kettle together, and when it comes to a boil let it continue 
to boil for twenty minutes. For seven pounds of fruit pul¬ 
verize a piece of alum about the size of a hazel nut, and stir 
it in while boiling. 

Apricot Marmalade. —When yon preserve apricots, pick 
oat all the bad ones, ami those that are too ripe fur keeping; 
boil them in some syrup till they will mash; then beat them 
to a paste. Take half their weight of loaf sugar, and put as 
much water to it as will dissolve it; boil and skim it well. 
Then l>oil the fruit and syrup together till it looks clear, and 
like a fine jelly, and then put it in gloss jars for use. 

Apricot , or Reach Jam. —Pare tho ripest apricots, or 
peaches, you can get, and cut them thiu. To evory pound 
and a half of fruit add a pound of doublo-reflned sugar, and 
three spoonfuls of water; boil your sugar to u candy height, 
then put in your apricots or peaches; stir them over a slow 
fire till they look clear and thick; but do not let them boil, 
only simmer. 

CAKES. 

Lapland. —Make into a batter ono pint of flour, one pint 
of cream, throe eggs, beaten separately, and a small quantity 
of salt. Have ready some small tin forms, flour them well, 
pour in tho dough and bake them in a quick oven. Twice 
this quantity would be necessary for a largo family. This 
!■ a nice bread for breakfast. 

Striirlins .—Take six eggs and three pints of sweet milk, 
and make the hatter rather richer than for flannel cakes, 
adding two spoonfuls of sots. Mako them ubout two o'clock, 
and they will be ready to bake for tea. Pass them through 
a funnel into boiling lard. 

Loaf Cake. —Ingredients: Three quarts of milk, two pounds 
•f butter, two pounds of sugar, three eggs, one gill of brandy. 
Bake in an earthen cake-dish, and paint tho outside of the 
loaf with tho yolk of an egg and a little milk. To be eaten 
cold, with coffee. 

Maryland Biscuit. —Ingredients: Eight bowlfuls of flour, 
half pint of milk and water, one teacupful of lard, and a 
little suit. Work and beat up the whole for a long time. 
Make it up Into little cakes without lolling or cuttiug out 
the dough. 

Potato (\il:e .—Boil six or eight potatoes, and when cool 
grate them; mix tho potatoes with hnlf a pound of buttor, 
then add a pint of warmed milk, half a teacupful of yeast 
and as much flour as will make a dough. Bake them like 
shortc;»k*s. 

Mill- Biscuit. —To one pound of flour add a quarter of a 
pound of butter, one egg. a little salt, one glass yeast; knead 
them up with nix ounces flour and one teacupful of milk. 
Bet the whole to rise, and bake in tins. 


^ Muffins —To a pint of warm milk take ouoeighth of a 
s pound of butter, four eggs and a little salt. Mix it into a 
s stiff batter, and beat it smooth; add a little good yeast, and 
j; let the batter rise. Butter some muffin rings, and All them 
$ a little more than half full. They must be baked yellow 
s and crisp. When served, do not pile them up one upon 
^ another, for fear they will loose their crispness. 

\ Cbm Muffins. —lngedients: One-half pint of corn meal, a 
s handful of wheat flour, one qoart of milk, four eggs, a lump 
s of butter the size of a walnut, and a small portion of salt* 
% Put the milk into a saucepan, cut the butter into it, warm 
£ it until the butter is soft, but not melted; then add tha 
i other ingredionts and beat all together till quite light. Balm 
s them in rings. 


\ OUR 0 ARDEN'FOR JUNE. 

' Transplanting should now be done, where the different 
s kinds of annuals have been too thickly sowu, but it is no* 
^ cessary to do this in moist or cloudy weather, and for several 
s days they should bo shaded from the inteusc heat of the sun. 
s Water should also be given frequently till the plants are 
^ well rooted. As much earth should be taken up about tba 
J roots as possible. Wherever seeds are sown too thick and 
) the young plants are not cared for to transplant, the least 
£ healthy should be picked out, In order to givo the others 
\ liberty to grow well. 

5 Take advantage of the first moist weather that happens 
i after the middle of this month, in which to clip and dross 
j your box edgings; for if dons in dry or parching weather 
' they are apt to turn foxy, and consequently, lose much of 
^ their beauty. Tho edgings should be cut very neat. even aft 
v top and both sides, and ought not to bo suffered to grow 
\ higher than two or three inches, nor broader than two. 
\ When the edgings of box are kept near that sizo, they look 
\ extremely neat, but if permitted to grow to the height of 
^ four, five, or six inches, and perhaps near os much in breadth, 
\ they then assume a clumsy and heavy appearance, and d»> 
s prive the beds and borders of that apparent roundness so 
^ necessary to set them off to advantage. Watering should b* 
s particularly attended to in this month. 

s Th* plants which have lieen kept in-doors during the sis* 
^ ter, being now out and fully exposed to tho air, will requirs 
s a constant supply of water; it is impossible to say how often 
^ it ought to be administered, or how much should be given at 
\ a time, as the state of weather, the different constitutions 
% and habits of the plants, and Also the size of the pots or tubs 
j; as well as of the plants themselves, mako a material differ* 
^ ence in that respect. The only truo guide is the state of the 
s earth in the pots or tubs, which should always lx* kept moist 
^ and in a proper condition to promote and encourago veget* 
$ tion. In very hot weather, the plants that are in small pots 
s will require some water both morning and evening, at other 
s times once a day will b« sufficient: but as the plants have no 
} other nourishment hut what they extract from the earth 
s within the pots or tubs, it ought tt> be a general rule to keep 
$ it constantly moist, but not too wet. The best water for this 
purposo is such as is taken from rivers or ponds where it Is 
s fully exposed to the sun and air, so that if you have no other 
s than spring or well water, it should always be exposed hi 
^ cisterns. Ac., to the sun ond air at least twenty-four hours 
s before it is used. No kind of manure should be put In tho 
^ water, as is practised by many persons to the great injury 
^ of their plauts; for these strongly impregnated waters, li* 
s stead of affording nourishment, cause the leaves to change 
s to a pale, sickly color, and ultimately bring on a general 
' debility; they operate like hot liquors on hnman bodies, 
s which, at first taking, seem to add new vigor, yet, after sotno 
s time, leave the body weaker than before. 

\ If mowings of short grass, or some moss, be spread on tbs 
$ surface earth of the large tube or pots of oranges, lemons, 
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Ac., it will preserve the moisture and defend the upper roots 
from the sun and drying air. 

Such of the pots with plants, as are plunged in the earth, 
must be turned fully around in their seats once a week to 
break off such fibres as extend through the holes at bottom 
into the surrounding earth. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grecian Paiming.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, pub¬ 
lish tho following fine and desirable engravingB, which they 
send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Size of Platt. 

Price. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 
splendid thing, by Darley, 

14 by 17 

$1,50 

niawatha’s Wooing^ 

14 by 18 

1,60 

The Farm Yard, 

13 by 19 

1,50 

Age and Infancy, 

1C by 22 

2,00 

The Happy Family, 

13 by 17 

1,25 

Jean IVArc, 

12 by 16 

1,00 

1,00 

Lea Orphelines, 

9 by 11 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 

fi by 11 

60 

Tho Little Bird, 

9 by 11 

60 

Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 

16 by 22 

1,00 

Beatrice Onci, 

16 by 22 

1,00 

Madonna Della Scala, (nsw) 

16 by 22 

1,00 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix 
each color. They continue to publish new and desirable 
things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. 

Seminaries. Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all ArttKts’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and tlio other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting. Oriental and Potichomanie. furnished full and com¬ 
plete, (eo that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for ono dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON & 00, 

Dealers in Artist's Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Pig. x.—C arriage Dress or Grenadine, with a double 
8xirt. —The ground of the dress is white, sprinkled over 
with bunches of roses, and each skirt is bordered with a 
broad, green stripe, edged with a wreath of bright-colored 
flowers Shawl of white muslin with a deep flounce, in 
which is run a green ribbon. Above the flounce are two 
worked ruflies. Bonnet of fine straw, trimmed with pink 
flowers and green leaves. 

Fig. a . —Carriage Dress or Silk of the new color known 
M the “Violet of the Alps.” This dress is made with two 
ritirts, each trimmed with rows of black lace. The body is 
high, and fastened at tho waist with a band and buckle. Tho 
sleeves are very full at the top, with a jockey, and made par¬ 
tially close above the wrist. Both body and sleeves are trim¬ 
med with bands of black lace. Bonnet of white crape. 

Fio. m.— Dinner Dress or Grenadine, flounced. —Over 
the dress is tiirown a talma of Brousa silk. These silks are 
of a coarse fabric, the white stripe looking like a very coArse 
linen. The colored stripes are liko spun silk. The talma 
has a hood with pink lining, and is trimmed with fringe and 
tassels. Sun hat of straw trimmed with brood lace and 
ribbon. 

Fig. rv.—H ouse Dress or Summer SiLK.-^Tho bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with a very brood plaiting of silk. The 


body is low; the sleeves wide, and trimmed to correspond 
with the skirt. Cape of plain white lace, trimmed with 
puffings of lace and blonde edging. There is a white floss 
tassel at the upper point at the back. 

Fio. v.— Bonnet, composed of Neapolitan lace and whit* 
silk, from the establishment of Mr. Wilde, No. 261 Broadway, 
New York. The front is formed of lace. The crown, which 
is larger and more comfortable than those of last season, is of 
white silk laid on with considerable fullness and covered by 
a network of black lace, into which three cherry-colored 
velvet bands are introduced lengthwise. A graceful and 
pretty trimming of black lace, formed into a bow and ends, 
is fastened to the brim by a cord and tassels of white silk, 
which, with the laco, forms a simple and pretty side trim¬ 
ming. A similar bow and ends of lace ornaments the back 
of the crown. The curtain is of Neapolitan lace and whits 
silk, ornamented like the crown. The inside is adornod by 
a band of cherry-color, shaded ribbon, plaited very full and 
edged on either side by black lace. The right side of tbs 
band terminates in a fall bow and ends, and the left in s 
cluster of green leaves. Broad, white ribbon strings. 

Fig. vi.—Bonnet op Pink Crape, also from Wilde’s estab¬ 
lishment It is trimmed with two full falls of white lace, 
the lower fall of which forms the cape. A wreath of green 
leaves and pink roses encircles the crown and back. The 
face trimming consists of moss-roses and leaves. Strings of 
broAd pink ribbon. 

Fig. vu.—B onnet of Green Crape, also from Wilde’s, of 
that new varioty, which is stamped to imitate quilting. It 
is trimmed with narrow white blonde. Face trimming of 
blonde and loops of green crape. The strings are of crape 
edged with blonde. 

Fio. viii. —ll e a d-Dress, the master-piece of Wilde’s estab¬ 
lishment, this Bcason. It is made of whits ribbon, blonde, a 
silver cord and tassel, and pink flowers, disposed as seen in 
the illustration. 

General Remarks. —Although the width of robes is as yet 
but little diminished, if at all, at the bottom, it is greatly 
reduced in mounting to the top; this is effected by gradually 
sloping some of the back breadths attached to the corsage. 
This manner of cutting out skirts is by far the most advan¬ 
tageous to the shape that we have yet seen; it is far more 
graceful than the old fashion of goring the skirt at each side, 
which has been lately unsuccessfully attempted to be brought 
again into vogue. 

The nxwebt Style of making dresses is with large plaits, 
no points or waistband, nor any separation at the waist. 
Yet there are many also with round waists, waistband and 
“infant bodies,” for young ladies; and lastly some few with 
two points and even short lappets cut into points all round. 

For Morning Dresses bodies are made high and plain; 
some ladies are preferring them without the basqwne, the 
waists round and worn with narrow belt and buckle: sleeves 
are vory wide, whether of tho open pagoda form, or in large 
pnffs. The plaitings, as in fig. 4, continue fashionable for 
trimming dresses. A dress of grey watered silk has lately 
been made with a body in the shape of a hussar jacket, and 
a velvet waistcoat and steel buttons. The skirt is gnthered 
in very large plaits* and on each plait there is a hand of 
velvet ending in a point, and reaching about to the knee. 
The sleeves have elbows, with Jockeys and pointed cuffs. 
Organdies and lawns are generally made low in the neck, 
with a cape of the aamo material as the dress. These capee 
are usually in the surplice style, that is not close up in the 
neck in front, but open, and the ends crossing over each 
other at the waist. A pretty loco of cambric edging, or even 
a ruffle of the material of the dress, is the prettiest way of 
finishing these capes. A puffing of the lawn or organdy is 
also pretty. For evening dresses, one of the greatest novel- 
tier Ts a dress of two skirts of two different shsdes of green 
or pink silk: the first skirt made vory long and full, is of ft 
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bright rich color, the second skirt, not qmte eo full, is of a 
lighter and more delicate shade: to giro a more dressj and 
elegant appearance, the second skirt may be looped np at 
each side by a Watteauporte-jupe, ornamented to correspond 
with the dress, or in any other manner preferred: the cor¬ 
sage and sleeves aro of the same color as the second skirt. 

Linkn Articles are still profusoly ornamented with rib¬ 
bons or velvets, and mixed with white and black Iaco. Tbo 
most dressy under-sleeves have two large puffs, either muslin 
or tulle, with a transparent ribbon at the edge and a rich 
lace. Others are simple puffs bordered with velvet or ribbon 
with a rosette; others again have bands bordered in the 
same way with a ribbon or a velvet, but with a trimming 
of black lace turned back ovor it. Then others again have 
all round small barbs of lace or velvet trimmed with lace. 
For morning wear, they have cuffs turned np, either em¬ 
broidered or quadrilled with velvet. An original innova¬ 
tion just introduced consists of colored embroidery forming 
wreaths on a quilted ground, which is likewiso colored. A 
plain cuff of crimson or amaranth velvet has a very pretty 
effect with white under-sleeves. Another style of sleeve, 
much in favor, has a very broad mousquetaire cuff composed 
of tulle or net, of whichever material tho sleeve may consist. 
This cuff is crossed with rows of China blue velvet, edged 
with narrow white lace. The collar intended to be worn 
with these sleevee is pointed in front and behind, and trim¬ 
med with crossings of velvet in the manner just described. 
For ordinary out-door dress, collars and cuffs of nansouk 
are crossed with black velvet. Crossings of velvet are also 
extremely fashionable for fichus, pelerines, and bretelles, 
made of black tulle. Tho crossings are of narrow black 
velvet in a lozenge pattern, and the pelerines, Ac., are edged 
round with full trimmings of black lace. These pelerines 
and bretelles havo long ends, which may be crossed in front 
and linked one in tho other at the back of tho waist, or they 
may be left to flow over the front of the skirt. In either 
way their effect is very ologant. When made of white tulle 
the crossings are of colored velvet. Berthes are also trim¬ 
med with a combination of black and white lace or blonde. 
These berthes are particularly pretty over pink, green, or 
maize-colored dresses. 

UxAP-DRESses are at present very elegant. Among the 
most beautiful of those composed of flowers, are some wreaths 
of violets intermingled with bunches of black currants, or 
with wheat-ears in gold. We may mention that gold wheat- 
ears havo become favorite ornamsnts used as adjuncts to 
wreaths. One of the newly-introduced wreaths is formed of 
the flowers of the hop, in variegated tints of pale green and 
yellow; tho foliage sprinkled with frosting in imitation of 
dew. Wreaths formed of corn-flags and blades of grass, and 
others composed of camelias with pendent sprays of buds 
and foliage, are among the favorites. The foliage combined 
with the new flowers and wreaths is frequently of different 
tints, shaded, and lightly frosted. 

Among the head-dresses, of which flowers form no part, 
we have seen one composed of bright blue velvet, pliant 
twists of gold, and light gold tassels. Another consists of a 
toque of green velvet trimmed with gold braid, which forms 
an arabesque ornament on one side; en the other side, a 
plume of,magnificent white marabouts, tipped with gold, 
droop toward the back of tho neck. 

Mantles are usually of black silk, made quite large, of a 
shawl shape, and have a hood. Some of these hoods are 
quite plain, trimmed with only tassels; others are orna¬ 
mented with fringe or lace; and others again are composed 
of lace entirely. 

Basquixrs for the street are also increasing in favor. 
These are made very deep, reaching to within about half a 
yard of the bottom of the dress. There is usually no trim¬ 
ming on them, except the corsage buttons which confine 
them from the waist up. The sleevee are very long and 


5 wide, cut in the Venitian style, with a deep point reaching 
s more than half way down the skirt. The Aimon de Lendot 
^ is a basquino not fitting close to the waist, and it has the 
s addition of a deep pelerine or cape. The one we have seen 
n is composed of black silk. The skirt and front of the baa- 
^ quine are trimmed with bouillonnes of silk, in threo rows, 
s Round the throat there are two rows only of these bouil- 
< lonnes. Tho pelerine is edged with a deep row of black 
\ guipure, headed by two rows of bouillonnes. 
s Bonnets of straw are unusually beautiful this season. 
\ Some very coarse straws are trimmed on the outside with a 
^ strnw cord and tassel; others have a soft cap crown of soma 
n pretty plaid or plain silk; and others are trimmed wRh 
^ barbs of black lace, or knots of ribbon and violets. These 
^ latter are of fine split straw. The under-trimming consists 
;* generally of a blonde cap and bows of ribbon, or tufts of 
s violets, daisies, roses, Ac. The capes are much smaller than 
^ those heretofore worn, and are usually set on in double box 
s plaits. The fronts are slightly a la Marie Stuart^ but with- 
% out being exactly pointed in front. 


\ CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

^ Fio. i.—D ress or Oroandt for a uttlx Girl, of a white 
< ground spotted with rose-buds. The dreBs has two skirts, 

' tho upper one of which is rounded in front, and trimmed 
\ with a puffing of the same material as the dress. The uuder 
\ skirt has a puffing of organdy, forming an “apron trim- 
s rning” in front. Sleeves composed of %ree ruflics. Tho 
^ body of the dress is gaged across tho front, and has a low- 
i necked pelerine crossing in front, and tying behiud. Straw 
s hat, trimmed with wild flowers under the brim. 

$ Fiq. n.—D ress or Corn-colorxd Piqde or Marseilles ron 
s A little Bov.—The body is plain, and cut o la Raphael at 
I; the neck. Short puffed sleeves. White nansouk under- 
n sleovos, and a nansouk and insertion spencer. Straw hat 
\ with a plume. A sash of broad ribbon comes over the left 
^ shoulder, aud is tied at the waist under the right arm. 
s Fio. iii.—Dress of Pink Bareoe, with three Flocncm 
' for a little Girl. —Black silk basquine trimmed with crosa- 

> ings of narrow velvet. Hat of white muslin, trimmed with 
s a deep lace and & wreath of flowers. 

I; General Remarks. —Hats, such as seen in our illustration 
\ of children's fashions, are still tho most popular for little 
s girls, as they are most easily kept on the head and protect 
s the face and neck from the snn. Still a few fine split straws, 
$ trimmed very simply with bunches of narrow white ribbon- 
s on the top, are beginning to make their appearance. Some 
s of these straws havo soft “cap crowns” made of white silk. 
$ A band of narrow colored ribbon put in on one side of the 
s cap, is the usual inside faco lining. Basquines, such as seen 

> in flg. 3, of onr children's fashions, are the moet fashionable 
^ out-of-door dress. They are frequently made entirely plain, 
s with no trimming except the front bnttons. For warmer 
s wenther, Marseilles and brilliante will be worn. Skirts are 
$ made with two flounces, plain or double, as enlts tho fancy, 
v Basques Are not worn to the dresses, and the bodies are cut 
i; low in the neck, sometimes square a la Raphael. 

\ For Boys, we give the last style in our illustration. A 
| more simple style is to make a full Bayadare skirt with a 
\ belt, this skirt is buttoned to a white linen shirt waist 
^ plaited before and behind. This white waist can be made 
^ either high in the neck with a ruffled collar and long sleevee, 

$ or low in the neck with a short puffed sleeve. A ruffle down 
^ the front, with small shirt studs in the front plait, are a 

> great addition to this vory beautiful style of dress. The 
? skirt should be short and full. For larger bovs. the short 
\ pantaloons reaching to the knee and finished with a ruffle, art 
$ worn. A blouse, beltod at the waist, or a jacket not fitting 
$ too tight, is the upper garment. Sometimes a white shirt 
t body, with an open, rounded jacket, is worn. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXXVI. PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1859. 

THE ANCIENT GREEK COSTUME. 


No. 1. 


BT CHARLES J. PETERSOJ 


I T may be considered 
heretical, perhaps, if 
in this age of hoops, we 
say a word in favor of a 
different costume. But 
if our modern fashions 
surpass in magnificence, 
those of ancient Greece 
excelled in grace. As 
proof of this we have had 
engraved various illustra¬ 
tions of the dresses worn 
by the Athenian ladies in the days of Pericles 
and Pisistratus. The costumes are all authentic, 
having been copied from antique vases. 

It was by the flowing lines of their draperies, 
that the women of ancient Greece achieved the 
beautiful in dress. The fashionable rnantua- 
makers of Athens did not study how to arrange 
the most trimmings on a dress, but how to make 



presents the earlier style of Greek costume, is 
far less graceful, it will be seen, than the illus¬ 
tration at the close of our article, which depicts 
an Athenian lady of the time of Pericles, the 
culminating period of Grecian art, as well in 
millinery, it would seem, as in sculpture and 
architecture. Even the next cut, which is a 




^ representation of the goddess, Ceres, exhibits an 
^ advance on the primitive fashions. The short- 
^ gown, if we may call it such, has disappeared, 
$ and given place to the long and flowing garment, 
^ with its embroidered frontage, that we see in 
| the engraving. This dress, however, was rather 
* that of priestesses, than of ladies in domestic 
| life. 

$ The next illustration is that of a dancing girl, 
the folds of the fabric fall most picturesquely. $ The wave and flow of this costume is indescrib- 
It was not the first trial, however, that sue- \ ably beautiful. The ballet performers of modern 
ceeded. The preceding engraving, which re- \ times, with their short skirts, their gymnastic 
Vol. XXXVI.— 1 ’ 17 
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contortions, their awkward leaps, are but indif¬ 
ferent rivals of their more graceful sisters of 
ancient Greece. The mourning widow, bearing 
the funeral urn, seen in the following engraving, 
is also a very different-looking object from the 
fashionably-dressed relict of the middle of this 
nineteenth century: and does not suffer, we 
think, by the comparison. 



We have our opera-singers now. In Athens, 
when the Parthenon was being built, the Greeks 
had flute-players, like the girl in the ensuing 


cut, who went about to entertainments to amuse 
the guests. In the costume of this figure, as in 
most of those we have given, the gracefulness of 
the drapery is not the only beauty; for the em¬ 
broideries, which surround the hem of the gar¬ 
ments, are unrivaled in their patterns. In all 
the arts of design, indeed, the old Greeks were 
pre-eminent. The study of the beautiful was 
never carried so high as in the age of Phidias. 
Subsequent times, at best, have only imitated, 
what they could not excel. 



The lyre was also a favorite musical instru¬ 
ment at Athens. It was played with a plectrum, 
as seen in our next engraving. In their head¬ 
dresses, the ancient Greeks, while adhering to 
one general model, indulged in an almost infinite 
variety of detail. We give various illustrations 
of these head-dresses, one of them at the head of 
our article, the rest on the next page. In them¬ 
selves, these are less graceful than when taken 
as part of an entire costume, as may be observed 
by looking at the figure that follows, or at that 
on the last page. 

Graceful as the antique costume was, it would 
hardly do to revive it now. The attempt was 
made during the French Revolution. Madame 
Tallien, Josephine Beauharnais, Pauline Bona¬ 
parte, and others of the beauties of that day, 
appeared at Parisian entertainments in dresses 
copied from ancient statues, to the applause of 
their admirers. But that was practically a Pagan 
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generation interpolated into the eighteenth 
Christian century. The more decent and 
reverent times that have followed would 
repudiate the free manners and even more >, 

free attire of the fair, frail companions of V\\\y\ \\ 

Barras and other atheistical high-priests \ \ 

of plunder and the guillotine. There is H \Y\\\ IK'yK -^TT \ 

not a drawing-room in civilized society \ 
which would now countenance a dress \\ 'L> 

such as Madame Recamier wore in the (;l ( 

hey-day of her beauty, nor a woman, how- _ _^ 'A 

ever daring, who would venture to appear 

at an evening party, with her drapery ^ j j W j!} 

looped up on one side to her knee, a la i l , j ^ \ 

Diana , like Madame Tallien. Is it not V fir f/\>\ In- 

possible, however, to invent a costume, U'/u I ?j V -A. ; 

which should be as graceful as the Greek, \L t A|y 

yet be open to none of its objections? 

Magnificent as the cotemporary fashion 

* 8 » 11 i®» on all hands, . reason is, that, if Raphael bodies are pronounced 
conceded to be stiff. $ fashionable, every American lady wishes a Ra- 
^o mo( * ern ^ e ^ e * 80 ^ P^ael body, while in Paris, no woman wears 
/. long as she wears * such a dress unless it is becoming to her. In 

hoops and moire an- $ the United States, when a woman selects a bon- 


• r’ v> / K 

kt 


C tique, can look as $ net, she buys it because 

I l graceful as her Gre- \ it is beautiful in itself, 

cian Bister of the s and f° r g cts often to as- 

times of Alcibiades ^ 1 certain if it suits her style 

and Aspasia. J I W J and face. The old Greeks, 

The error of American ladies is in slavishly $ IS ^ V. if we may judge from the 

following what are called the fashions. French $ tj u Ti few illustrations we have 

women consult their <5 J \/ vh. presented, had even more 

^ height, complexion, s M x of taste and individuality 

SwTn and style; and mo- $ n r V\ than the modern French. 

dify the prevailing s ® 9 * The infinite variety of 

\ fashion accordingly. $ their head-dresses, of which we give here only a 
t] The result is that j; few, especially establishes this. If ladies would 
/ i every Parisian belle J exercise their own good taste, and rely less cn- 

/ * is becomingly dres- \ tirely on mantua-makers, there would soon be a 

f j sed. There is an in- s reform in female dress. From the great variety 

; x. I dividuality about the $ _i of patterns, which we pub- 

women of the French \ Tftft lish every month, every 

capital, strikingly in s / \. woman can certainly sc- 

contrast with the monotonous uniformity seen in ij f lect one, if not more, 

England and America. In these United States, ^ V A adapted to her complcx- 

indeed, we have more \ iZ~ ion and P ei>on - The true 

r taste than the Eng- \ J mission, if wc may say so, 

lish; but we are sad- \ j I of a Indies Magazine, is to 

ly behind the French $ /_( reform taste in dress. We 

nevertheless. A Pa- j * ' shall endeavor to do our 

risian woman dresses j part, by furnishing, not 

on only half the mo- | only the most elegant styles of each season, but 

ney that it costs one % also occasional articles on the beautiful and pic- 
of equal income in j turesque in dress in all ages and climates. 

New York or Phila- 5 The Roman ladies dressed, on the whole, very 
delphia, yet looks in- {like the Greeks: with more stateliness, perh-ips, 
finitely better. The * but somewhat less grace. Many of the statues 
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of the empresses are full of a calm majesty, $ died out. Female dress, during the middle ages, 
the effect of which is greatly increased by the $ was often picturesque, but rarely graceful: and 
voluminous fall of the drapery. With the irrup- ^ even since the revival of art, it cannot be said to 
tion of the Goths the ancient costume gradually \ have improved. 



HOME EDUCATION. 


BT MART L. LAWSON. 


As my son was no gonius, I thought the best plan 
Was to make him a worldly and practical man. 

Bo I laid out his early instruction with rules 
His father called slightingly “guide posts for fools.” 
But through my unceasing dovotinn and care, 

I taught him my womanly instincts to share; 

His manners were graceful, distinguished his mien, 
In divas, style and ton, not a fault to be seen. 

His father remarked “he was nothing at all, 

But a puppet to pick up a fan at a ball.” 

Yet as he had said so again and again, 

And found that he always had reasoned in rain, 

Ho delivered him up to my special attention, 

With expletives far too Improper to mention; 

And murmured the cold world would cruelly school 
The boy whoso weak mother hod trained him a fool. 

But T taught him to enter a ball-room with ease, 

To converse with an anxions attention to please, 

To yield wealth and station a proper respect; 

And nono who could aid or assist him neglect, 

To flirt, smile and bow, or retail a bon-mot — 

In short, to become both a student and boau, 

And so diplomatic that oven in lovo 

lie could smother a flame that I should not approve. 

Yet, alas! when the conflict of life was at stake, 

I found with a sigh I had made a mistake, 

My boy was a trifler, all soulless and pert, 
IudiiU-reutly rude to the feelings ho hurt; 


In Jndging of others by fashion and drees, 

He o’erwhclmed me often with shame and distress 
From his foolish assertions, and sonscless contempt 
Not the wise, good and noble were even exempt. 

Old friends who with gontlest kindness had meant 
To enconrage the lad, gave him up to his bent, 

And whispered they could not entrust him with aught 
That required experience or sorious thought. 

At the opera, ball-room, or concert ho’d shine, 

But the duties of life were quite out of his line, 

While plain, quiet youths, without manner or grace, 
Uuassuming and steady, won honor and place. 

At least in his marriage I hoped to have pride, 

But vanity ruled him, my hopes were belied, 

Nor sense, wit nor fortune, his chosen has brought; 

And his friends with a sneer say the “fellow was caugnt,” 
And ho sinks down a drone for the rest of his life, 

Brawn down to the sphere of a simpleton wife, 

Pushed out of the way by the manly and bold, 

Who coarsely remark that “the ninny was sold.” 

I yield up my system, man enters the ran 
Of life’s stern arena, then conquer who can: 

No weak nor effeminate training they need, 

Who must gird on the armor of strength to succeed; 

And woman, unless she has more than her share 
Of womanly sense, is unsuited to bear 
Tho responsible office and ]>erilous plan 
Of moulding, unaided, the mind of a man. 
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LEFT AT THE DOOR. 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 

“Lift at the door!” $ wish often to forget it, for its recollection is the 

No wonder my frame grew chill—no wonder $ darkest spot on my life. I hare been face to 
my pulses fluttered. Here was I, a proud—they ^ face with death, since then; I have buried those 
said beautiful—girl, just stepping over the rosy \ I loved, but my sorrow was as joy compared to 
threshold of my sixteenth summer, glowing, pal- $ the intense and awful agony that reigned in my 
pitating with the very love of life—my soul un- ^ soul. 

utterably glad only to meet the dew and the $ The next day I was as white as marble. I 
flowers of the morning—only to greet the lavish ? seemed changed, soul and body. He, my father, 
golden gifts of the sunshine—only to hear one j, the beautiful Mrs. Everett, my mother, came, 
trill of the sweet summer birds that piped my $ both to my room, lavished caresses upon me— 
eyelids open with the first white shimmering $ declared I was ill; but I would not tell them 
dawn of day: and those were the words that fell s what I had heard. It seemed to me that if I 
©n my ears. s spoke of it my heart would burst. 

They did not know that I was there, the grey $ For that day and another night I brooded 
©Id housekeeper and her crony. Tempted by ^ over my fearful secret. Then my hands, my 
the unusually mellow benuty of the twilight, I ij feet, my brow grew cold, and I thought I was 
had strolled over to the parsonage, first going t; dying. I begged them to send for my minister— 
round by Terrace Heights, to catch one glimpse J he came, and, as I requested it, they left me 
of Judge Houghton’s beautiful garden. The $ alone with him. 

sinking day let in fine bars of light over the $ “My lamb—why is this? You are very ill!” 
pretty, little study floor. I had crept in unob- ^ he said, with alarm. 

served, thinking to catch my dear minister nap- $ “Yes—I am dying,” was my reply, “and 

ping or reading, but the room was empty, and 5 before the change comes, which I am sure is 
turning, I was moving away as silently as I s near, I wish to ask you if it is indeed true that 
came, when I beard my name mentioned. > I am not the child of Mr. and Mrs. Everett.” 

“What! Estelle Everett!” j “My lamb—my poor, dear Stella,” he said, 

The tone, not the words merely, struck me j tenderly, stooping down so that his white locks 
Btill as a statue. I could not take another step. \ touched my face—“is it this that is killing you? 

“Why!” and this was the housekeeper— ^ How did you hear? Who has been so rude, so 
“didn’t you know it? Is it possible, and you j wantonly cruel?” 
an old resident? Estelle Everett don’t belong to 5 I told him faintly what I had heard, 
them—why! bless you, she was left at the door.” \ “My suffering little daughter!” he said, again 
Oh! the tide of anguish that swept over j in pitying accents, “let me relieve your mind at 
me then! I wonder it did not strike me dead. J once of all the apprehensions that must darken 
Sometimes a faint consciousness of that feeling < it. I know the whole story from beginning to 
attacks me when sorrow or surprise come sud- $ end; I am aware how tenderly my friends love 
denly, and I gasp, totter, almost fall, but it is $ you. I am sorry for your sake—but far more 
nothing to the utter misery of those terrible % for theirs that you have been made aware of 
Words, “left at the door!” \ the circumstances. Yet do not tremble so, my 

Who then was I? Not the child of that \ child. I have seen your own mother, oh! how 
cherished mother—not the daughter of the man \ often. Her little hand, when fair with the dim- 
I loved as my father, almost to idolatry. Oh! jj pies of childhood, has often rested in mine, 
the icy brim of the cup of sorrow chilled my i; She grew up most lovely, but so sensitive, so 
lips; its draught froze my heart! How I got £ spiritual! Now listen and be very calm. Your 
home I never knew, but I found myself in my \ mother was the only child of old Judge Hough- 
own beautiful little chamber, in a strange, yet a $ ton, whose palace house we can see from these 
frenzied silence, dumb only because there was s windows.” 

not the strength to wail out my anguish. ^ “That hard, stern, wicked man!” was all I 

That night! oh! that night! Even now I - s could say—and I trembled more than ever. 
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“Yes, so hard, stern and wicked, that he drove \ for never was child more tenderly guarded and 
his child from his door because she had dared to \ beloved.” 

marry a poor man—and so broke her heart. s “They shall never know it,” I whispered, 
“This is not the place of your birth, Estelle. \ “never! never! dear, blessed father!—dear, 
You were born in L-, fifty miles away. Yes, ^ blessed mother!” 

one year from the night on which that cruel- | “God be praised,” said the minister, 
hearted man sent his fragile child with curses, \ And to this day, they are not aware that for 
from his presence, you were born; and she, your | their sakes, I have kept a /great secret. It is 
beautiful mother, died. Your father was nearing \ not burdensome—oh, no. Sometimes I see the 
the grave. Anxiety for her, and the anguish ^ judge ride by in his splendid carriage—for he 
of feeling that he had won her from a home of ^ is the wealthiest man in the state—but not for 
luxury only to see her die, brought on a latent \ all his millions would I sit on the broidered 
disease in full strength. Knowing that the Ever- $ cushions beside him. He does not dream who I 
etts were childless, and wishing to appeal to s am: and I have heard that he admires me. 
their sympathies, he left you as you have heard $ Admire me if you will, stern, cold, cruel, cruel 
at this hospitable door. In one short month he ^ man: but love me you never shall! He who 
too died; but he had deposited with me the evi- \ cursed such a being as my mother was, shall 
dences of your parentage and the certificate of $ never clasp the hand of her child, unless—unless 
his marriage. \ God takes away all his wealth, everything he 

“I had hoped,” added the dear, old man, fal- s holds dear—then I might—yes, were he dying, 
teringly, “that this knowledge would be spared \ I might whisper before his ear grew dull, 
them—at least till you had gone forth to another ^ “Grandfather, for my mother’s sake, I forgive 
home. I am aware how sad the shock will be j you.” Perhaps, then, he would cross the river 
to—yes, I will say it, your excellent parents, \ with one burden the less. 


SPIRIT VISITANTS. 


BT HATTIE S. KNAPP. 


Tuxy come to me at twilight, etnereai and fair. 

And with thfe crooping shadows steal softly round my chair; 

They fold their arms about me and whispor words of lore, 

Such ns the bright-winged seraphs speak in yonder world 
abovo. 

One with the long, dark floating locks and dreamy, hazel eyes, 

Whispers, “ Sister, I am happy in my home beyond the skies, 

And I fain would have your company, but that caunot be 
now; 

Yet a little while must sorrow bind her chaplet round thy 
brow.” 

They with the child-like forms so fair, arrayed in spotless 
white, 

Came, and, with the sweetest melody, take from my heart 
the night; 

Full well I know the dear ones, who, not many months agono, 

Came to mo for instruction each gladsome Summer morn. 

These paint in glowing language the beauties of that clime 

Far beyond the cloudless ether, e’en past the bounds of time, 


s Where the light of joy ne’or fadeth, and sorrow never eomef 
s To mar the holy lustre of its palaces and domes, 
jj They tell me of a fountain that issues from God’s throne^ 

\ Upon whose crystal waters the storm fieud is unknown; 

> Whose wavelets seem to murmur as they lave the blessed 
s shore, 

s “Oh! ye longing hearts and weary, drink deep and thirst no 

! morel” 

They say that there are bowers, all fadeless as the gleam 
Which bathes the golden city of the new Jerusalem, 

There within the safe enclosure, ’mong the glorious and ths 
$ blest, 

J Weary hearts who travel Heavenward may find the perfect 
J rest. 

| Oh! ys blessed Spirit Visitants! I would not have ye fall, 

^ When the soft, deep hues of twilight are flooding bill and dals^ 
jj To come in those still hours, nud, as ye oft have done, 

J; Waken music whose glad pealing shall the voice of sorrow 
' drown. 


JAPAN LILIES. 

BY H. L. PLASH 


Have you seon the Japan Lilies, \ 

In ail their Are and bloom, 

With their gorgeous crimson leaves, $ 

Flushed with the warmth of the South, £ 

And their fainting sweet perfume? < 

Tho leaves are redder than blood, jj 

And the white, on the slender slips, ^ 

Is like a tropic moonbeam £ 


Sliding its thread of silver 
Across my true love’s lips. 

The darling wears one of theso lilies, 

It burns on tho snow of her breast; 

And when she looks down tho light of her eyes 
Strikes through the red, making sunset dyes 
Glow on her bosom, like Eastern skies 
■When the sun goes down in the West! 
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BT TH1 AUTHOR OF “SUSY L- 


-’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

ANNA TO MISS FORSTER. 

Boscaxceriy Sept 16, 1865. 

Oh, auntie Sophia, I don’t know how to get 
along with this Rosenbergen. He has been used, 
you see, to nothiug but the elegant “snow and 
rare bloom maidens” of city life; of course he 
must see how gross I am compared with them, 
every time he looks at me, every time I stir, or 
look, or speak. He is idle, he likes “fun”— 
this is his word—so he watches me, laughs at 
me, says, “Oh, ho, Miss Anna! you’re a queer 
child! Do you know it? Say! do you know 
you are queer?” 

If I shrink and am ashamed, ho still laughs 
and keeps his eyes on my demonstrations, but 
with a little delicacy toward me. If I am angry, 
* he laughs with his might, puts chairs between 
him and me to keep me away from him—so he 
pretends, and I, auntie, am sitting or standing 
all the while, at my work, chagrined enough, 
but not speaking or looking at him. Mamma 
tells him “he is too bad! he shan’t! she never 
saw him or anybody behave so! She will send 
him off! he shall go otf to Tennessee before he is 
a day older!” He does not look at her or an¬ 
swer her; he still looks at me, still laughs, until 
he has had enough of it; then he calls Leon and 
goes, telling mamma not to let me miss him and 
mourn for him while he is gono; making me one 
of the deepest, most ridiculous bows, with his 
fingers touching his forehead and a hand spread 
flat on his breast, and saying with grave obse¬ 
quiousness, “Adieu, Miss Anna! Farewell; 
adieu; good-bye. I shall come again.” 

My new mamma is gracious, delicate and 
sweet. Because she was so delicate and I liked 
her so well, I thought before he came that he 
would be delicate and that I should like him. 
And indeed I suppose he has great delicacy. I 
suppose it is this quality in him that detects my 
oddity, ray lack of refinement and high breeding. 
I suppose if I were-** 

Later. 

He passed under my windows on Don’s back; 
and then I ran down to put flowers in the sit¬ 
ting room vases I had a beautiful idea, but, 
although I hunted in garden, yard, lane and 


^ way-side, I could not find the kinds I needed to 
v bring the real anywhere near it. So I did the 
$ best I could; I put in amongst the pale flowers, 

^ leaves beautifully faded, off the cinnamon rosos, 

£ the woodbine and the garden plants. Then it 
$ was magnificent; but when he came he did not 
i; see the magnificence. Standing to look at it 
s and me, the moment he came into the sitting- 
\ room, lie laughed, saying, “Now if that isn’t 
ij queer! what a queer thing you are, Miss Anna! 
s what queer notions and undertakings get into 
$ your head! ha, ha, ha!” I think he laughed 
s the more heartily seeing how I shrank. All at 
s once, when his eyes were on the flowers and 
> leaves, his face grew thoughtful and he said, 

J “I have a friend at Memphis whose bouquets 
s you should see—you’ve heard me speak of her 
^ before,” as indeed I had many times, and always 
s in a way to set me far below her, always with 
^ the thoughtful look gathering and the veins 

1 8wclling on his forehead. 

“She knows how to put flowers together in a 
> way to fasten your eyes and make you feel as 
\ if you were looking into heaven. I don’t know 
\ how she does it. I wish you could see the effect. 
\ Ho! but whoso glove is this that I am twisting, 
S spoiling?” He had it up in his fingers, twisting 
s it with his might. Then, untwisting it, he went 
| on, “I know! it’s yours, Miss Anna!” And, 
s spreading it out on the table-cover, he laughed 
% to see how long and wide it was; to see how tho 
$ sight of its length and breadth and his laughter 
% discomfited me, especially to see how I caught 
s it away, with what quickness. I did it with 
S such quickness, because I was really angry, and 
s because I would not give him a chance to see 
J how large the hand was that came to take it, 
$ and laugh at that too, as he had done one day, 
s holding it so fast that, with all my strength, I 
i; could not get it away. 

$ “Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed, with fresh hearti- 
s ness, seeing me walk off with my glove, with my 
$ back toward him. 

$ “Oh, but come back, Miss Anna!” said he, 
^ with voice suddenly changed, when I was in the 
\ door. 

J But I would not! indeed I would not! would 
$ you, auntie? Would you have had me turn back 
$ one hair’s-breadth toward him? This was in the 
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middle of the afternoon. I haven’t been down < toward us all, and to call—mamma, and even 

since, and it is night. $ mother, if I find it gives her most pleasure so. 

Mamma came up with her work in her fingers; \ I heard their chairs close round the table, and 
came up after me, she said; for all the house % then came back into my chamber to the sunset, 
was gone when I was gone. She and Horace $ that, in none of its moods, ever mocks me, to the 
had just been saying so. Horace had been $ pen that eases my heart at every complaint it 
uneasy as a fish out of water; had done nothing \ leaves on my page. 

since she came to the sitting-room an hour ago $ One thing I see, and that is, that he has not 
and more, but watch the door at every sound, * begun this day to appreciate me, as this morning 
and scold about one miserable fly, the only one ^ I hoped and planned. And it makes me sad, 
in the room, that kept coming to light on his $ auntie, knowing it, knowing, moreover, as I can- 
nose, his lips, or forehead. He had been fight- £ not help doing, that it is not his fault, but mine; 
ing the fly as if it were a rhinoceras, my mother ^ that of all who know me, there is, perhaps, not 
said. Would I go down with my sewing—that ^ one who does not, at one time or another, laugh 
was a nice girl!—and so put him in tune again? i at me outright, as Rosenbergen; find fault with 
“No, blessed mamma!” I said, sitting still, * me outright, as my father and Mrs. Eaton; look 
laying ray palm on the cushion of a chair on the ^ at me with a little silent wonder that I take no 
other side of my window and clearing a little S better care of myself, of my collar, hair, boot- 
place on my foot-cushion. “Sit down here by j laces, that I so seldom wear what jewelry I have, 
me and see how beautiful the river and the hills * so seldom mind how shawl or mautilla go on, as 
are now the sun gets low and the shadows among \ my mamma; or smile—a little aside and with 
them deepen.” I politeness—at my “oddities,” “originalities,” 

She seemed pleased to sit there, now and then | “individualities,” and say, “What a queer thing 
watching the landscape, for the rest, diligently ^ you are, Anna Thornton!” as all my acquaint- 
talking and sewing. When the tea-bell rang, $ ances and friends. Even uncle Sylvauus says, 
she started up, put out her little hand to me and 5 “Niece Anna, what do you suppose will become 
said with animation, “Come, noty Horace will $ of you, someday?” 

be in bettor humor. I fancy that single, mis- $ Even Robert shows complaint and disappoint- 

chievous fly will go, when you come.” * ment in his eyes, when he sees that I do not un- 

But I begged her to let me stay. I was not $ derstand his “first principles,” his “units” and 
hungry. I wanted to finish my piece of work J; his “dualities.” He never seems to expect aunt 
and my letter; to see all the magnifleent changes \ Rosamond or Alice, or any other woman to un- 
of the September sunset. She murmured a little \ derstand him, or even to listen to him one mo* 
but went; but, at the dining-room, her brother ^ ment. Me he expects to listen and understand, 
held the door fast. She knocked, protested, $ I do listen; I love to. But his “spirals” are 
laughed, called back to me to tell me what ho $ only a sort of Jacob’s ladder to me, over which 


was doing, to ask me if he wasn't a rascal, trip- ' 
ped round through the sitting-room to the other n 
door, but he was there before her, holding that. $ 
Then she called me again, to “come and help s 
pound him,” called out laughingly, still as if ^ 
half discouraged. But just then pa came. The \ 
door was opened, I heard her say, “You’re as 
bother, Horace Rosenbergen!” then heard her $ 
add, “Anna isn’t coming down; she isn’t hungry; ^ 


I see, dimly, bright angels go up and down; but 
although I can see, when he shows me, its bot¬ 
tom resting on the low earth, I cannot see if he 
points ever so long, its top in the high heavens. 

Nor can I go up. I get lost among the rounds, 
drop his hand and ignobly fall back. Then he 
sighs gently, lays his hands together, and says, 
“I tire you, I see. You have less of the philo¬ 
sophic than of the artistic in you, do you know, 


she is busy; and besides there is the grandest $ cousin Anna!” I begin a laugh at the artistio, 
sunset I ever saw; did you notice it, Mr. Thorn- $ and soon he joins in it, but not derisively; for, 
ton? I am glad to have come here to see such s while he laughs, he does me justice, he says, 
sunsets among such hills.” 1 whereas it is one of my capital errors to do 

Bless her! God so help me and my father to { myself injustice. This is kind. He is kinder 
round and establish her comfort, that her glad- $ to me than almost any other mortal is. If he 
ness shall increase day by day. She is not like ^ were to die and be laid in his grave, standing 
a mother to me; this she can never be; for I am $ beside it, or thinking about it as I sat here a 
larger and stronger—perhaps every way stronger j night like this, I should know that few were left 
—than she; but she is like a gentle, beloved \ to be so kind toward me, so appreciative as he 
sister, whom it is a delight to be with, to honor $ was when here. But I artistic! 1 hear the winds 
for her intelligent sweetness, her faithfulness i moaning in the elms, hear the river join its 
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moan. They seem to question me in a sad way— 
will I ever be truly artistic, truly wise, truly 
beautiful and at peace forevermore with myself, 
with God and all his creations? with all those 
that deride, complain, wonder? so wise, so at 
peace, so deeply beautiful that all shall feel it, 
and there shall no longer be one of all who know 
me and see me to wonder, deride or complain? 

Adieu, blessed auntie. It is Rosenbcrgen’s 
time for walking. lie walks and tires himself 
that he may sleep. I shall go down and see my 
mamma, Your affectionate niece, 

Anna. 


CHAPTER II. 

ANNA TO MISS FORSTKR. 

Bosratccn , Oct. 2, 1855. 

Auntie —Mamma has a pretty way of keeping 
some small, handsome book, of poetry generally, 
near her wherever she sits with her tine sewing, 
in the afternoon, of reading from it a few lines 
now and then, but never much, and remembering 
it to quote it to those who call, telling them what 
an elegant, interesting book it is. She smiles 
when her eyes light on the big, shabby book I 
am reading, Robert’s “Walton,” but she makes 
no comments, only she hopes I find it interesting. 
Rosenbergen, sitting in his way, with his lower 
arms on the arms of his chair, and his flexible 
fingers at play with each other, laughs with his 
might to see me assiduously reading it. 

“Let me show you my book, the only book I 
care much about in these days,” said he, to-day, 
coming simultaneously out of his chair and his 
laughter. He brought down “Hypatia,” as I 
knew he would; for, whenever he is seen with a 
book in his hands, it is this already worn-out 
“Hypatia.” He reads it a little sometimes when 
be is going asleep on sofa or lounge; lets it fall 
-on the carpet, perhaps, when he is too far gone 
to hold it, but looks for it nnd picks it up the 
moment he wakes, sends it aloft in his sinewy 
hand when he stretches himself, bangs it about 
Leon’s ears and sides hard enough sometimes to 
make the noble fellow cower and look up through 
his brows as if ashamed of himself, when it is 
only of his idle master that lie has true reason 
to be ashamed. When he wants to be rid of his 
book, he gives it a toss, be it ever so far, to 
table, sofa, or stair. He supposes he has read 
it all ten times, he says; once in course, the rest 
by piecemeal at chance openings. “It was her 
book—you’ve heard me speak of her.” This is 
what he always says—“you’ve heard me speak 
of her ” I fancy he watches me lately, and that 
be smiles a little saying it; but I don't know as 


he does. Lately, 1 don’t look up when he speaks 
of her. At any rate, without looking up, I knew 
that he was silent awhile, running the edges of 
the leaves thoughtfully through his fingers. Then 
suddenly ho tossed the book away, said, “Heigho, 
and began to look about for my “Walton,” and 
to laugh at it. I found him a passage to read; 
but, looking to see on what pago it was, he 
finished his joke before reading it. 

He knew, be said, what the book is to the 
university boys, who go off to rough it in their 
vacations. Brown and shaggy as corsairs, they 
sit on the rocks, read “Walton” while they eat 
their bread and beef and drink water out of their 
palms. “But you!” lie added, looking jo see 
me discomfited—“ha, ha, ha, ha! Here goes 
‘Hypatia,’ here goes my handkerchief, here goes 

the—the-” examining the garment he had 

caught at from under mamma’s needle—“the 
petticoat you are trimming, Molly! here goes 
your ‘Walton,’ Miss Anna! one after another in 
the air. I say hurra at each—down in my boots; 
for she,” meaning mamma, “said one time, I re¬ 
member, that hurras belong out in the air, under 
the sky, as much as rockets do.” 

He picked up “Hypatia,” slipped his palm 
over it begging its pardon. He picked up his 
handkerchief and tied it over Leon’s head, picked 
up his sister’s work and tossed it over her head 
and face, picked up “Miss Anna’s old gentle¬ 
man,” as he called “Walton;” and, when he had 
got it into his hands laughed at it and me, until 
I was angry and ashamed—ashamed, that is, of 
the anger; for he is always a gentleman; one 
always feels that he isn’t really unkind, and that 
if one were to be persistently angry it would be a 
wrong and grief to him. 

Ob, but isn’t it a pity, auntie, that he has 
nothing to do here in this world of over-working 
and pain? nothing but to tease his dog, mamma 
and me, and make his horse leap and curvet to 
the very borders of safety and even beyond? 

After he was fairly settled down again in his 
arm-chair, I read this passage to hyn out of my 
“Walton”- 7 -“The nightingale, another of my 
airy creatures, breathes such sweet, loud musio 
out of her little instrumental throat, that it might 
make mankind to think that miracles are not 
ceased. He that at midnight, when the laborer 
sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very 
often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the 
natural rising and falling, the doubling and re¬ 
doubling of her voice, might well be lifted above 
earth, and say, ‘Lord, what music bast Thou 
provided for the saints in heaven, when Thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth?’ ” 

I think he respected both me &nd my book 
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more, after this. He stretched out his hand for ^ delighted! ‘Oh! thank you! I am sure!* they 
the book; and, after he had read it awhile, car- \ say; and I suppose they fully believe that thehr 
ried it off to his chamber, leaving “Hypatia” $ voices are divine; only they don’t know what 
behind \ the word divine means, and you do; there is the 

October 8 rd. j difference. It’s the same with your speaking and 

“I’ve been watching you and thinking about $ your action; you’re afraid; you tremble, I’ve 
it,” said he to me, to-day, as he lay on the s seen you do it. You are nshamed of yourself, 
lounge, and I sat putting new wristbands on pa’s s Pv© laughed at you; at your divine bouquets 
shirt. “It puzzles me. I don’t see how you can $ and all. I was in hopes this would bring you 
be like her in anything, any more than careful, J out of it; now I am scolding. I’m going to scold, 
grain-bearing Ceres is like dancing, rose-bear- J after this, until you are just to yourself. You 
ing Venus. Ho! poh! she like dancing, rose- $ owe it to yourself to be just to yourself; for now 
bearing Venus! I’m a fool to say that! any man ^ yourself is much wronged in being kept back, 
is in this day, if he brings Grecian Venus—for s depreciated.” 

if Venus dances, she dances in the morning, for \ “Horace!” said mamma, on the landing of the 
joy, if she has flowers, they are the flowers that < end stairs, “do go out and see to your big dog 
she loves, the myrtle for her head, the rose for $ Leon. He is worrying our little dog, Race, and 
her bosom or fingers, if she is ‘laughter-loving ^ I don’t allow him to. I have been watching him 
Venu9,’ she is also ‘heroic, valorous Aphrodite;’ s these five minutes. I told him from my window 
this is what Minerva herself calls her; and a $ to be still, but he just looked up at me a moment, 
man is a fool if he brings her in this day and ^ then sneered as uncle Pomfrey used to, then 
places her beside a crinolined, waltzing, panting, ^ went on with his biting.” 

bouquet-bearing—poh! I’m vexed! But some- $ He went out to see to Leon; and I, escaping, 
how and somewhere, you must bo a little like ^ came to my chamber. Heigho, auntie, I am sad, 
her, for your voice is like hers. Not in speak- \ I am worried. I wish I could begin now and go 
ing; I don’t mean that her voice is miserably $ off traveling somewhere. I long to be some- 
affected in speaking; but when I’ve heard her J; where, where my life will open itself to all 
sing away off in some of the chambers, or in the s the world, become rich, glad, useful and worth 
garden, her voice was—I can’t describe it to you. $ living. I want to hear the grandest, heavenliest 
Of course no one can tell, because no one knows i music, to see the old dying cities, the old dying 
himself what it is in such a voice; but it’s some- s nations. I want to 6tudy. My heart aches, 
thing that goes up to the stars where it belongs, l longing so for—life. For it does seem to me, 
where it came from in the first place. I’ve heard \ auntie, that this isn’t life at all, not at all as 
the same in one or two other voices. I’ve heard J God meant it to be when he endowed us so 

it in yours-” \ bountifully and gave us this beautiful, beautiful 

“In mine?” I exclaimed, aghast with all man- \ earth—this working, eating, embroidering coi¬ 
ner of inward tumult. “Oh!” \ lars and cushions, this saying, “It’s a beautiful 

“I heard it a half an hour ago as you worked.” \ day;” or perhaps saying, “Did you know Mrs. 
“That distresses me,” I said, with tears filling I Sales has got another new bonnet?” this read- 
my eyes, with humility filling my heart. “I j ing the news and once in a while a good book, 
know what my voice ought to be, what every- j Heigho. But all I can do is to go down and 
body’s voice ought to be, here where the birds * help Mrs. Eaton. I shall ask her if she likes to 
sing and the waters murmur and ripple, where jj be working all the time, if it satisfies her. 
our human -utterance ought to be so much $ Evening. 

heavenlier than theirs; but-” * * “I don’t complain,” she said, when I asked 

“Anna Thornton, you don’t know anything J her. She was standing before me erect as Mrs. 
about yourself!” said he, speaking passionately •; Pipchin, tucking a sleeve up tightly. “If I can 
when I hesitated. “You depreciate yourself in > see things coming into the house as they do inter 
all your thoughts. Others—there are a plenty $ this house, now; apples—an such apples an so 
of these—who sing like magpies, and they are ; many of ’em—pertaters, an such cartloads an 
pouring their voices out, squawking, everywhere; < cartloads of punkin9, such marrerfats, an’ every 
you are afraid to let your voice be heard any- \ sort of thing till there ain’t no room anywhere, 
where. They—when one who is well-scented, in the sheds nor anywhere, where you can put 
who bends to them with his hand on his heart, \ your feet down ter git along hardly, then—why 
says, ‘Your voith ith divine, Mith—Mith Boya, $ it kind o* makes me cross an’ out o’ patience 
Mith Vinth,’ they set their fans going and don’t v sometimes, ter be shoor, when there’s ser much 
know what to do with themselves, they are so \ ter do an* such confoxsion, an* ser much ter take 
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e&re on; but I should be ungretful ter complain } fied, would long and ache no more as mine has 
because I had ter work hard, ever, when there's j many and many a time done, for some place like 
enough ter eat, ter drink, an’ ter wear. This is $ the old Olympian homes, where they ate only 
what I allers think; it’s what 1 allers say.” j ambrosia, drank nectar only, and care and toil 

“This is all for the body, Mrs. Eaton,” said I, jj never came, where the heathen Graces went out ♦ 
tying on my wide apron. “How is it with the \ and in amongst the pillars, vines and foun- 
soul? What is going to be done for the soul?” j tains, from morning till night, dancing and with 
“Wal, that does kind o* worry me sometimes. \ wreaths of roses streaming, and Minerva walk- 
But I try ter be easy. I’m in hopes I ’xpe- \ ing near them like a queen, 
rienced religion twenty year ago an’ more. IJ Rosenbergen came before we were through* 
thought then I did, an’ I s’pose it must be I did, \ When he saw a peeling come off one of my 
though I don’t git ser much enjoyment as I ought $ apples whole, he threw it over his shoulder and 
to, there’s ser much ter do!” s dropped it to see what initial it would form on 

“Yes, so much for the body; this is what I $ the floor. The letter was E, so he knew it was 
complain of. But, what shall I do first, Mrs. ^ Mrs. Eaton he is to marry, and went to tell her 
Eaton?” £so. She told him of “the pounds and pounds 

“You may peel these apples first, for pies. ^ of terbaccur he would have ter buy for her,” 

Then you may run this punkin through the s and that made him hurry off. 
strainer, if you will. I’ll go an’ git my oven \ He came back; and, standing between mamma 
a-heatin’, sift my meal, make up my brown £ and me, he said, “I’m going to start for Mem- 

bread, see ter my beef—I’m a-goin’ ter stuff it j; phis to-morrow to see her and make my mind 

an’ have it nice—an’ make my pood’n’. If you up. I’m all worked up, out of tune, miserable! 
git time, you may seed the raisins; an’ I shall $ It appears to me that she cheats me with her 

want you to make the cake, you know. You s beauty and her singing! I feel as if she were 

have better luck with the cake somehow, than I $ Satyr or at best, Faun, with Pan’s pipes hid 
do.” \ somewhere. On some of the ancient monuments 

“Here I come,” said sweet mamma in the s the Fnuns are represented, I remember, as being 
door, tying on her wide apron. “I am going $ beautiful, but with something poor and sensual 
to help you do it all. I like it!” $ showing itself in the midst of the beauty; and, 

She helped me do it all; and she and I, sitting | above their human countenances, they have the 
to peel the apples, standing to make the two $ goat’s pointed ears. I know she has something 
kinds of cake, talked first of jellies and then of $ poor in the midst of her beauty; I shall look to 
the soul, finding, each of us, I am sure, most s see if she hasn’t such ears tucked artfully out 
pleasure in the latter. I saw Mrs. Eaton work- s of my sight for the time, amongst the ribbons 
ing in the next room, wiping her tears, and 12; with which she sets her head off. If she has, 
was not sorry to see it. I think of Christ weep- s won’t she show them after we are married, Molly, 
ing over the Jerusalem that would not come to $ Anna? That is, won’t they set up handsomely 
him and learn of him. I am never sorry to \ all the morning, and at night, whenever there 
weep myself, or to see others weeping for the | are only us two, and she is cn dishabille , to be 
worldly-mindedness that holds us away from $ tucked carefully away only when she is dressed 
him and spoils all our lives. I said to her, when * for company or the street? Hu! You, Miss 
she came in, “You feel badly, Mrs. Eaton, be- j Anna,” he added, after a pause, in which he 
cause you are such a sinner?” \ seemed to be putting down some emotion, “are 

“Yes, I do! for I am a sinner to forget God £ the same everywhere, in the kitchen, in the 

as I do!” And she went out about her work £ parlor, on the street. You are-” again ho 

with fresh weeping. She was cheerful after- $ paused, took a little turn away and came back 
ward, though. She looked as though she had | again to stand between us, saying, “You are a 
had a new baptizing, as no doubt she had, of s good girl, but you don’t know it. You wouldn’t 
that kind of which we need many as we go on- $ believe it, I suppose, if I were to tell you so from 
ward, of which the baptism by water is but a £ morning till night.” 

faint type and symbol. £ Re-smiled, his face was manly and beautiful* 

After all, auntie, if people would do their work \ I did not know before that he had such a face. 

80, with repentance for their sins and baptisms £ “Would you believe me?” he repeated, 
by the Holy Ghost going on at the same time in * “Perhaps I would,” I said, for I felt his praise 
their souls, then our kitchens and our dining- $ and the manly face mastering me. I knew I 
rooms Would become beautiful temples for the £ would believe whatever he told me. “But I 
Christian graces and our hearts would be satis -1 would know some time along,” I added, “as I 
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now know all the time, that I am not what 1 
ought to be. For just think what some women 
are, Mrs. Browning, for instance, and then think 
what I am! And I dare say Mrs. Browning is 
not so great, so excellent as God meant in the 
-beginning that we should be, as He now means 
we shall be, wliou we—the race I mean, and we 
All, have lived up to it. It will be a long time 
before 1 shall be satisfied with my self.” 

“But you’re not really unhappy?” 

“No indeed! There is something grand in 
knowing what God has made us to be and in the 
daily struggle to attain it. I would rather have 
what pain there is in it ten thousand times over, 
than be * content to dwell in decencies forever;’ 
would not you, mamma?” 

Mamma was laying apple slices around the 
border of Mrs. Eaton’s under-crust, with touches 
as dainty as these she uses in her beautiful em¬ 
broidery. 

“Yes,” chirruped sho, “I am always trying 
to do a little better to-day than I did yesterday; 
to be a better wife, a better mamma,” smiling on 
me, showing the redness of her beautiful lips, 
the whiteness of her beautiful teeth—“to know 
better how to help take care of my house and 
family. There, Mrs. Eaton, see if I haven’t filled 
this elegantly.” 

We all laughed—Rosenbergen soon growing 
serious and walking slowly away. 

October 4th, Evening. 

Rosenbergen meant what he said about going 
to Memphis. Or, at any rate, he meant that he 
is going. Mamma and I are getting his clothes 
ready for the long journey. 

I shall say good-bye without another word, 
but that, let me be doing what I will, feeling 
what 1 will, I am always your affectionate niece, 

Anna. 


CHAPTER III. 

ANNA TO MRS. FORSTER. 

Boscawen , Oct. 20, 1855. 

Auntie —We have heard from Rosenbergen. 
He wrote at the quiet little place, Billerica, 
Massachussetts, where he left the cars on his 
return, that he might be alone while his letter 
Was coming and my reply to it going. 

The first part of his letter is addressed to both 
mamma and me. “Well, Anna, well, Molly,” 
he says, “I know all about her; she is a nine¬ 
teenth-century Satyr, as I believed. She hasn’t 
goat’s feet exactly, Molly; or, probably she 
hasn’t, for races and species change with time; 
all we have alive of the megalosauru 9 , you know, 
is the Lizard. But she has feet made thick and 


in a degree unshapely, by the pinching and 
crowding she has given them to make them tiny. 
’Tis a ridiculous story, but true, and you shall 
hear it. Happening to strike her foot against 
her music-stool, one evening when I was there, 
she gave a scream of real anguish and looked to 
me for help; but, finding that I had lost my gal¬ 
lantry and didn’t come, she hobbled to a seat, 
and said something about ‘fainting at nothing— 
absolutely nothing.’ But her ill-used and ergo , 
ill-natured cousin, Julia, being present to light 
the gas, she said, maliciously, ‘You gave your 
big corn a tremendous blow, didn’t you, that 
time?’ ” 

She, (I shall call her Nisidia,) had ugly, flash¬ 
ing eyes just then—eyes that, with the ugliness 
all on them, glanced at me to see if I had heard 
the sweet allusion. 

Before this, by-the-way, I had ascertained 
what she has in place of Pan’s pipes, used by 
her types, the Satyrs of old. She has the human 
voice of a pale, high-browed, high-shouldered, 
deformed young creature, who lives, and sings, 
and doetf her flower-gathering close by the, to 
her, open gates of heaven, so that shfe lives, sings 
and makes up her flowers (the very flowers Nisi¬ 
dia ba9 so many times desecrated before my eyes, 
with her despicable touch, her despicable vanity 
and lies,) as if she were half angel already, as 
1 haven’t the least doubt she is. She is Julia’s 
sister. 

“And I’d die for her,” Julia said, one morn¬ 
ing, when I called earlier than usual and so did 
not find my charmer, but did find poor, high¬ 
shouldered Ellinor at the piano breathing out 
the melting sounds, and poorer, high-headed 
Julia at the mantle-piece disposing the bouquets. 
Ellinor fled at once. “I’d die for her as will¬ 
ingly as I would live!—ho!” giving her head a 
wrench and toss of tremendous scorn for living— 
“I’d die for joy, before ‘the grim monster,’ as 
the happy call him, had come near enough to 
‘blow mildew from between his shriveled lips’ 
over me, if in my dying she could be trans¬ 
formed into a creature as resplendently beau¬ 
tiful in form and feature, as she is now in spirit 
But we’re poor!” She hissed out the words with 
passion. “Behind the scenes we work at fur¬ 
bishing up mother's tinsel and gew-gaws and 
holding them ready at her hand. 8he says to 
my sister—when she has been told that you aro 
here, waiting—‘I wish you would sing one of 
your sweetest things now, Ellinor; that’s a good 
girl; sing your sweetest, and pa shall take you 
to Rosednle, in a day or two, and you shall stay 
a week out there with the birds.* Now my 
sister loves our uncle who is the only kind one, 
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although, the relationship is on our aunt's side. X When I inquired of her, she informed me that 
Fresh color goes over her face when Nisidia s they would go out with a family, kind people, 
names him and the birds out at Rosedale. It is J friends and near relatives of their uncle; and 
easy for her to sing them, after she has heard ^ that, at Rome, they would find an old uncle on 
of them. Sometimes Nisidia takes her down to i; their mother’s side, who went there as artist 
the garden to sing there while she places the !, before they were born, who had stayed there 
flowers beside one another. Then, when the \ until this day, although this day he is less artist 
flowers are tied up and the singing is ended, ^ than a lover of artists, of art and of Italy. When 
she is no longer sweet to my poor Ellinor. She n she had told me this, she bowed solemnly, said 
takes her back rudely; and hurries down with $ solemnly, “Now, adieu! I wanted to say adieu, 
her flowers to meet you. Sometimes she remem- $ for you are one of the kind ones!”—went in at 
bers her promise, and sends uncle out to Rose- s an alley, by which, no doubt, she made her way 
dale with my sister and this pays for months of $ to her uncle's back yard, and that was the lost 
scorn. Pays Ellinor; but not me. She comes and ^ of her. 

I go, glad for what I’ve had a chance to tell you!” s That was sad too. Now here I am. 

She disappeared through a window into the s “Anno, here I am, rather a sad-hearted man, 
garden, into the shrubbery; and while 1 watched ^ just now. Not wounded; there’ll not be the 
the spot where she went out like a dream, Nisi- s faintest scar left; only I am a little sore about 
dia came, beautifully attired, smiling, holding ^ the heart with seeing the folly, sin and wrong I 

out both hands, with what seemed to me a hor- $ have described to you here. It was sad. It has 

ribly made up jeu d y esprit , saying something n made me sad seeing it, thinking about it as I 
about having caught me with my thoughts off $ journeyed back, and no sincere friend’s face 
straying beside some northern beauty, red-faced ^ near to brighten my heart and help me to forget 
and tall. * $it!" 

This was one day; the scene of the bruised > Then, auntie dear, in some straightforward, 
corn came off two days later. | blessed words, so holy, so sacred to me, that I 

There were no outward meshes to break; I $ can’t touch them with quotation even to you, ho 
had never spoken one word of love, or faith; so ^ told me what power my poor face has to cheer 
the next day I left, with cold, sad adieus for } him, how I am all he asks for or wants. If I 
Nisidia. My discovery made me sad. I saw > would write to him very soon and tell him cx- 

her before me that morning, ns if she were an ^ actly how I feel toward him, he will—he will 

actual Satyr, with the actual disgusting goat’s ^ love and value me still, he says, let my reply be 
feet hidden in her small embroidered slippers, j! of what tenor it may; but if I do not, at heart, 
the actual disgusting goat’s ears put back and $ like him a little, and feel considerable assurance 
hidden among her hair ribbons, and the actual % of being able to like him a good deal, (when ho 
animal propensity and passion showing them- l can show me, ns he is aware he has not done 
selves, that morning plainly—for my coolness { yet, that he deserves a good deal of liking, 
seemed to make her angry—in her eyes, her s loving,) then, instead of coming to Boscawen on 
clumsy nostrils, her mouth. - > the very day of receiving my letter, he must go 

I met Julia at the street corner not far from < the other way; or stay there where the leaves 
the house. j are already falling and see the year die; or go 

“I was watching for you," said she, her large $ somewhere, little matter where, if he is never 
eyes restlessly going forward and back between ^ more to come before me. 

me and the door of her uncle’s house. “I wanted ^ What do you suppose I said to him, auntie? 
to tell you that Ellinor and I am going to Italy! JI hardly know, for I confess I was in something 
Our uncle has consented. He says we have s of a whirl. But I let him know that I want him 
money! enough to support us there if we live $ to come home. My letter went this P. M. So 
economically—and do you suppose we won’t? JI suppose he will come to-morrow, and I confess, 
do you suppose we will care what sort of rooms s auntie, I am happier than I well know how to 
we live in, if we are away from that house, in $ bear. 

Italy, or what sort of bread we eat? Ha! we’ll | Mamma “walks on air," so she says, and she 
have a great deal to forget, more unblessedness l verily has the appearance of being so upborne, 
and torture to forget than I could tell you if l|j“Mr. Thornton!" she said, springing to meet 
could speak with the fire of an nngel, before we ^ pa in tho door when he came in; and, leading 
would mind even walking on hot iron if every $ him by a big button of his blouse, she went into 
step took us farther and farther from this spot, ^ another room to tell him her story. Pa’s face 
nearer and nearer the blessed land, Italy!" i was bright; he was a handsome, grand-looking 
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man when they came out—alas! that he is not . on the pages, she turned to me and began to lay 
oftener bright and grand-looking! that care of $ plans for reading the kind of books that suit pa, 
80 many fields, of so many creatures feeding, ^ for qualifying herself to talk of the things that 
growing, working, so many barns, and sheds, s will interest pa, for luring him in this way to lei- 
and implements, and work-people, fills his brain j sure and rest. We are going to study astronomy, 
full, leaving little chance for “joy and gladness” s natural history, and civil history thoroughly, fill- 
to enter! He is rich enough if he never again ^ ing up completely the bare^frame-work we built 
touches work, or entertains care of fields, cattle 5 up at school. We are going to have books; 
and laborers. When mamma told him so to-day, specimens and npparntus; are going, in this way 
standing before him, her hands reaching up and \ to travel the sky, the air, the sea, the earth, and 
lying on his shoulders, he said, “Yes, I know; $ the bowels of the earth, taking pa with us; then 
but I should be the dullest man living if I hadn’t \ mamma is sure, as I am, that he will be willing 
care and work enough together to fill up every s to let the oxen and the plough go their way, 
minute when I’m awake. It is a necessity that $ under the eye and in the hands of those who 
I inherit from my busy New England fathers < need them in leveling their fields, raising their 
and mothers, back I don’t know how many \ daily bread. 

generations; and I can’t stop; there’s nothing \ “And Horace knows all about these things!” 
of me if I do. I’m the most nervous person you 5 concluded mamma. “He has been over all the 
ever saw, I can’t sleep if I don’t work. It’s < ground; or, so it seems to me; but he sees a 
bad!” seeing mamma’s wondering, deprecating \ whole life-time of study. I have heard him say 
look. “I suppose this is the curse of labor. I \ so. You don’t know him, yet, dear. This erea- 
suppose labor itself, mixed up with love, flower- j ture, this Nisidia has had him all out of tune, as 
tending and rest in the shade, as it was in Eden, < unlike himself as morning is to midnight ever 
is a pure pleasure and benefit; only, according < since he has had anything to do with her. You’ll 
to Fichte, man was but a baby then and needed i; see him, now, when he comes l There never was 
the work, the pain and ‘sweat of the brow,’ !; a dearer, better brother than he has been. There 
needed exactly what came, in short, the curse, s was never a dearer, better husband, I am sure, 
and all the sorrow of it, to make him a man, ^ than he will be to you.” 

worthy of the new, greater Eden; worthy be-\ Good night, auntie. Perhaps I will write a 
cause he had had the energy, faith and love to v little more after he comes to-morrow, 
come round to it.” \ The Tist 

“That is good!” mamma said. “I like that j: Here he is, auntie, safe, under the same roof, 
doctrine; for it puts mercy even into the curse s and my whole being is, as it were, dissolved in 
and makes me see how it was just, necessary, i; gratitude. I could not believe, as the hour drew 
and even tenderly, that it should descend to us ^ near, that he would come, that such happiness 
all, and lie on us all until it fits us for the great, s could come, as it would be having him here in 
great blessing. I never saw this blessing as I ^ the same room with me, and knowing that he 
see it now and never longed for it so; for, my J: loved me. 

husband, I want you to rest!” s Mamma met him at the door and brought him 

He took her little hands in his wide ones and $ in. First he took my hand, looking in my face— 
held them a little with his eyes on her upturned } and how changed his air and all his expression 
face. “My wife, I do rest,” said he. And he were, since our first meeting when I was so dis- 
does, in her, bless her! > trustful, and he began so soon to laugh at mel 

Mamma asked him where the book was he S We did not speak, at first, either of us; but he 
quoted. He took it from the book-case, found s drew my hand nearer and nearer, drew me nearer 
the passage he had referred to, and then went. $ and nearer, until lie passed his arm around mo 
Mamma did not read it. With her hand lying ^ and kissed my forehead. 


THE FIRST “FORGET-ME-NOT” 


Swxet azure fairy of the fields, 

With blue eye bathed in sparkling dow— n 

Whoso presence many a memory yields $ 

Like perfume, as it brings anew \ 

And gently steals, ^ 

And now reveals ^ 

The imago of the loved—the true. i 


When e’er I see its Heavenly hne, 

My fancy wanders bright and free, 

To distant skies as pure and bine. 

That tenderly hang arched o’er thee; 

With many sighs 
To bo those skies, 

Which fondly may look down on thee. n. c, JB 
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A FRIENDLY LESSON. 


BY E. W. D E WE E 8 . 

The first heavy fall of snow last winter, < now, at all approve on reviewing my conduct in 


brought to aunt Letty’s hospitable country 
bouse, a whole cargo, or rather sleigh load of 
nieces and nephews. None the less, but on 
the contrary, all the more welcome were we 
for being unexpected; and after regaling us 
with a Quaker supper—and those who have 
ever partaken will know what that means—aunt 
Letty took us to her cosy sitting-room, where 
we all gathered round the huge wood fire that 
always blazed there. 

She was dressed, as usual, in soft, dove- 
colored silk, with one of those most transparent 
of caps that the Friends wear, shading a com¬ 
plexion of that peculiar delicacy which is so 
common among the Quakers, that one is tempted 
to conclude, with Mrs. Nicklebyist logic, that it 
must be owing to something in the religion. 

Our tongues ran fast, with nonsense, of course. 
Whoever hopes to get a party of young folks to 
sit and talk wisdom, will go to his grave a dis¬ 
appointed man. Aunt Letty evidently had no 
such fanciful expectation. She certainly fol¬ 
lowed all our vagaries with a kind of keen, 
though half covert relish, which was peculiar 
to her. 

At last one of the party remembered, and 
claimed, the fulfillment of an old promise of 
aunt Letty’s, some day to tell us a love story of 
her own. The idea was greeted with acclama¬ 
tion; and after trying in vain to postpone, or 
beg off, from her confession, she began: 

“Long ago, when those who were partial to 
me, called me comely-” 

“Why, aunty, when did they stop doing that?’’ 
interrupted cousin Jack, a rather forward boy 
of thirteen. “I think you’re a real beauty yet.’’ 

A pretty, pink blush stole over aunt Letty’s 
delicate, fair face, and a dimple crept slyly into 
her cheek, but she answered demurely enough, 

“Thee speaks unadvisedly, John; but I trust, 
at the period of which I was speaking, thy flat¬ 
teries would have been more likely to do mis¬ 
chief than at present. But I will go on with 
my story; trusting that my faults, and those of 
others, which it will make but too manifest, will 
serve as warnings to you all. 

“I have said that I was young and comely; 
and I must likewise admit that I was fuller of 
vanity, and the spirit of mischief, than I can, 


< the sober light of reason. Notwithstanding the 
i> advantage of having been trained under Friends’ 

< discipline, my conformity with their doctrines 
| was rather outward than inward, as is the case, 
^ I greatly fear, with many other young and 
$ thoughtless persons. 

$ “In seventh month of the year, when I was 
5 just twenty, the illness of my mother necessi- 
l tatcd us to leave Philadelphia, and to take up 

< our abode for a season at the sea-shore. It was 
\ a quiet, little fishing village where we sojourned, 
^ not a place of gay resort for the children of the 
| world; and for a time we had the little inn all 
\ to ourselves. But after about a week, the com- 
| pany was increased by the coming of two young 
5 men, who repaired thither for the purpose of 

spending their college vacation, or rustication, 
$ as I think I heard it called. I opined, that being 
s of a studious turn, they repaired to this quiet 
| spot, so as to pursue their studies undisturbed, 
! and to be able, conveniently, to alternate their 
\ severe labors with healthful recreations, as was 
5 fitting and judicious. 

$ “Their coming made a great stir in the little 
| place, for they were accounted to be the sons of 
^ rich men in Philadelphia. And I can certify 
<; that they made noise enough with gun?, and 
| dogs, and horses, to prove tlieir importance. 

\ “Not a few persons in the village did think it 
J not beneath them to watch these youths, and 
^gossip about them; nor will I conceal that I, 
5 myself, being of a giddy and unsteady age, did 
$ also observe them with idle curiosity; for they 
\ were comely in features, and had ways and 
| fashions that seemed to me, then, not wanting 
^ in interest. 

^ “One of them, Philip-, by name, was tali 

\ and well fashioned, with dark hair and piercing 

^ black eyes. The other, Edward-, was much 

^ shorter; but his countenence was still more pleas- 
j ing, and he had a careless, merry bearing that 
J became him well. 

! “A morning or two after their coming, they 
were sitting out on the verandah smoking their 
^ cigars, having their legs raised up on the rail- 
\ ing, higher than was altogether seemly or de- 
^ corous. This I observed in passing by, to go 
5 down to the garden below, to tend my plunts. 

1 “I went, first, to water my flower-pots that 
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were placed in a row, just below the verandah, £ as she liked, beside her chair, for company while 
but from which I could not be seen, as it was I was gone, I tied on my little bonnet, trimmed 
greatly above my head. While thus engaged, I ^ with white ribbon, which though plain in fashion, 
inadvertently overheard the following converse- s was not unbecoming to me, and was soon whirl- 
tion. I repeat the words as nearly as my memory $ ing along the smooth beach faster than I ever 
serves, trusting, children, that you will bear in * rode before. The sea breeze was coming in fresh, 
mind that the phraseology and sentiments are s and that, and the speed with which we went, soon 
not mine, but those of the worldly young men $ brought a bright color into my face, which my 
who employed them. s companion remarked upon more flatteringly than 

“ ‘I say, Edward,’ began Philip, ‘that was a s wisely, 
canfoundedly pretty Quaker girl that went by ^ “And surely the young man did seem to be 
just now.’ ^putting himself to much pains to be agreeable 

“‘So I have observed.’ $ to me; therefore I thought it but right to take 

“ ‘I have some thoughts of getting up a little ^ like pains for him. And truly I think the ride 
flirtation with her, myself, just to pass the time, \ was pleasant unto his spirit, as well as, doubt- 
Do you think she’d pay a fellow for the trouble V $ less, beneficial to his health. 

“ *Oh, 1 suppose she’d do for that; and if you ^ “This was but the first of many such enjoy- 
don’t mind I’ll join the sport. It won’t spoil sments; for Edward and Philip, both, were so 
your fun—only make things more interesting ^ frequent and pressing with their invitations, that 
and exciting.’ i if I had listened* to their entreaties I should have 

“‘Thank you, I think I could do as well $ left my poor mother oftentimes neglected. For- 

alone; but still I don’t mind. I’ll have pity on ^ tunately I had grace given me to avoid this sin; 

you, as this place is so confoundedly slow. But I would only consent to leave her when it was 
I’m afraid of one thing. The sudden advent of ij proper I should go; but perhaps the very diffi- 
two admirers, and such admirers, will surely ^ culty attending my going, made them more eager 
turn the sly, little nun’s head—especially as I s for my company. 

don’t suppose she has ever seen the shadow of s “On farther knowledge of them, I found Philip 
a lover in her life. She will be so elated and ^ to be very different from his friend. He was 

vain there will be no enduring her.’ s graver and more silent; also more hasty and 

“ ‘We must run that risk; besides, we can at $ suspicious in temper than Edward; for the latter 
any time administer the corrective of a little ^ was a kindly and light-hearted youth, who was 
wholesome neglect, if she begins to feel her oats.’ j; seldom sad or out of temper. He had a merry 
“With that, the ends of two cigars fell at my $ fashion of telling stories of so marvelous and 
feet, and the speakers walked into the house. ^ humorous a sort, as it was impossible for me to 
“I can by no means affirm, thpt the feelings s hear without laughing, especially as 1 had never 
awakened by the remarks 1 have repeated, were $ heard any such before; and the seeing my mcr- 
of the kind a Christian Friend should cherish > riment, which I could not always restrain, even 
under all circumstances. The human heart, < when my reason commanded, seemed to divert 
especially the youthful human heart, is prone i> and please him not a little, 
to sudden anger; and on this occasion, I am ^ “For many weeks these things continued; 
sorry to say, I made a resolution to be revenged, $ and truly, in many ways the young men were 
which I endeavored to carry out. J so kind and pleasant to me, that I could not but 

“I very soon began to perceive such assiduity s oftentimes rejoice greatly, that chance had in- 
on the part of the young men, in helping me at $ structed me as to their real meaning; for they 
table, as left me in no present fear of starva- $ both acted their parts so skillfully, that I know 
tion. By this, and other indications, I was made $ not how an innocent, unsuspicious girl could 
aware that the campaign—to use a worldly and £ have guessed they were not in earnest, 
wicked comparison—was fairly opened; there-^ “It was not long ere I perceived that the plan 

fore, though strictly a peace woman, I did, in a jj of co-partnership did not prosper as well as had 
spiritual sense, fortify my strongholds a little. | been hoped. If one of the youths chanced to ask 
“The next morning being second day, Philip j me to participate in any pleasure, when the other 
asked me to go to ride with him, and having S had mentally made a different plan, there seemed 
always found that recreation salutary and plea- { to spring up much heart-burning and ill-will— 
sant, when enjoyed reasonably, I acceded to his \ so that more than once I thought it well to deal 
wish. jj with them for such unchristian conduct. 

“Having made mother comfortable, and pnt \ “One day, Edward had been fishing, and having 
some flowers of a modest and homely kind, such * been very successful, he called me, on his return, 
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to see his long string of fish I had just said to * the spirit to utter, I chanced to nod my head in 
him, \ the earnestness of my speaking, and the red rose 

“‘Friend Edward, I know not how thee can $ fell from ray hair; moreover, as I rose at the 


find pleasure in such cruel pastime/ when Philip s same moment, I inadvertently set my foot on it 
eame up with his bag full of little birds that he s and crushed it. I saw, immediately, that Philip 
had shot. He had one, a pretty, red-winged $ noticed the incident with vexation, but as it was 
blackbird in his hand to show me. Its little v really an accident, I thought no more about it 
head hung dangling down, and blood was on its $ till the next day, when, having read to mother 
breast. I turned my face away, and said, $ for a season, and left her comfortable, I went 
“‘Oh! fye, friend Philip! thee is even crueller <: down stairs and sat down with my needlework 
than thy friend. It pains me to look at the in- * on the verandah to get a little fresh air. There 
nocent victims of thy cruel sport, even more than \ Edward joined me, and after making a few light 
to see these poor fishes, for I loved them better $ remarks, after the fashion of men of the world. 
While living.' \ he sat silent, gazing at me so earnestly, and, as 

“Can it be believed that these words of well $ it verily seemed, so lovingly, that I fell to think- 
merited rebuke, offended this unchastened spirit ^ ing how wondrous an art he had to counterfeit, 
so greatly that he sulked, moodily, for the space $ “Suddenly he laid his hand over my work, 
of three days, refusing the commonest civilities 5 saying, 

from the hand of his friend meanwhile? Had I <; “ ‘Tell me, Letty, am I right to look upon it 

not known, for a certainty, that the whole thing s a9 a good omen, that the red rose, and not the 
was a jest, I should have thought the youth was \ white, fell from your hair last night? Did I 
tormented by the evil spirit of jealousy. $ read the sign aright?' 

“The pleasant summer days sped on, and it s “‘I marvel, friend,' I replied, extricating my 
was near the end of eighth month, when one ^ work, ‘that thee puts value on the childish and 
evening Edward met me, as I came in from the 5; pernicious doctrine of signs and tokens. Doth 
garden. i not the Scripture say there shall be no sign 

“ ‘You have forgotten your rose to-night, ^ given, but the sign of the prophet Jonah?' 
Letty,' said he, ‘let me get it for you. Shall it \ “ ‘Jonah be hanged—drowned, I mean, if it 

be white or red?' < is not too late,' exclaimed this thoughtless and 

“ I was going to say white, but Philip sud- ^ ungodly youth. ‘ I tell you any token or sign, 
denly exclaimed, \ however trifling, that indicates the state of your 

“ ‘Wear red to-night! To please me,' he ^ feelings, is infinitely important and precious to 
added, in a whisper. \ me.' 

“Meanwhile Edward had returned with a* “I made no reply. In a minute he went on 
white rose, which he gave me. Philip, per- * impatiently, 

ceiving this, exclaimed angrily, ‘Waita minute!' > “ ‘Good heavens, Letty! do stop your ever- 

and he ran in great haste to the garden, and re- \ lasting stitching; and tell me, am I to hope, or 
turned with a red rose, which he also put into ^ am I not?' 

my hand. $ “‘Hope for what, friend Edward?’ I asked, 

“‘Wear the red!’ said he. ‘No, wear the $ quietly, 
white!' said Edward, as they lookod at each ^ “ ‘For your preference—your love—yourself, 

other with unfriendly glances. For a moment $ you incongruous, little, Quaker flirt,’ he cried, 
I felt vexed enough with them to cast both roses ^ quite out of patience. 

over the railing of the verandah; but on second $ “I said not a word in answer; I only raised 
thoughts I put them both in my hair, side by $ my eyes and looked at him. I thought his con- 
side, as lovingly as though they were two dear $ science would do the rest. But I noticed then, 
friends, and then I smilingly asked them how «; and have since, that conscience alone, unaided 
that would do. \ by fear 0 / discovery, is not a reliable agent. Ho 

“ «You are an angel, and look like one,' said seemed not to comprehend, for he continued, 
Edward; while Philip said something I have for- $ “‘Letty, what does that look mean? How 
gotten about saints and shrines. I rebuked them $ can you find pleasure in torturing me thus, when 
sharply for using such language, and I trust the $ you know I love you better than my life?' 
words of discipline I dealt to them may, at some $ “ ‘Friend Edward,’ said I, quietly, ‘doesn’t 

period since, have returned to them with power, $ thee think this jest has been carried on long 
for at the time I fear the merry mood they were $ enough?’ 

in made them fail to reach their hearts. $ “ ‘What jest? I swear I never was more in 

“As I ended with the words I felt moved by 5 earnest in my life!' 
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“ ‘I must request thee, Edward, not to swear; 
it is forbidden in Scripture, and commends thee 
not to my favor/ 

“‘How then shall I please you, you sweet 
saint? Only tell me how; 'but tell me, too, that short duration. I am glad, too, that thee agrees 
I may hope/ : with me that thee has only thyself to blame/ 

“ ‘What is it thee has been hoping for all this ; “I held out my hand to him, which he took 
while, friend Edward?’ I replied, gravely. ‘To and kissed; and, without being able to say a 
win a poor, simple girl’s heart for a summer’s l word, turned away. 

amusement, and then to cast it away, like aj “Just os he was going, Philip appeared at the 
broken toy, when thee had done with it? Was \ door. He looked sharply after his friend, and 
that what thee wanted, friend?’ ^ when the latter, avoiding his eye, hastened 

“I thought his color changed a little, but he $ away, he sat down beside me, saying, 
said stoutly, \ ‘“That fellow has been guilty of a mean 

“ ‘No, Letty. However thoughtlessly I may % trick, if he has been trying to forestall me in 
have approached you at first, it has long been \ speaking to you this morning, when I gave him 
my most earnest and cherished hope to gain \ to understand it was my intention to do so. I 
your innocent and true heart, and one day to \ hope I am not mistaken in conjecturing that ha 
make you my wife.’ $ has gained nothing by the manoeuvre/ 

“ ‘I fear thy words are not soberly considered, J “ ‘He has gained some good advice and expe- 
Bdward,’ I replied: ‘but even if so, I cannot £ rience, which may profit him much hereafter,’ 
give thee much comfort; for before I ever saw £ said I. ‘Does thee wish, friend Philip, that I 
thee, I was already promised in marriage, to a| should deal with thee, also, in like fashion?* 
youth whom I believe every way worthy the re- ^ “ ‘I do not want your advice, but your love, 

gard I have very plenteously bestowed upon him. ^ Letty,’ said he, plainly: and forthwith, with 
At present he is journeying, but, to-morrow, or $ much brevity, and quite as much confidence ad 
the next day, he will be here, God willing, and $ to my answer, he made me a proposal of mar- 
next first day I have agreed to pass through ^ riage. Still, notwithstanding the amazement 
meeting with him/ $ and mortification I perceived my reply would 

“Edward stared at me a moment, as though \ occasion, it was of necessity the same as I had 
he could not credit my word. I went on with \ given Edward; except that 1 had the unchristian 
my needlework. $ malice to add, as he was leaving me angrily, 

“ ‘I see it all!’ he said, at last, very sorrow- ^ “ ‘And, friend Philip, let me advise thee, the 

fully. ‘I am caught in my own net—I have $ next time thee proposes to rob a simple girl of 
only myself to blame. Good-bye, Letty—I do $ her heart, to pass away the time, as I think thee 
not blame you, but you have given me a cruel $ expressed it, not to talk over thy plans on an 
lesson.’ \ open verandah, without first looking to see that 

“ ‘Farewell, friend Edward,’ said I, some fool-< no one is below.’ ” 


ish tears I could not help coming into my eyeo— 
\ for indeed the youth seemed sorely stricken. 
\ ‘Farewell, I am truly sorry for thy present trou- 
l ble, but it comforts me to think it will be of 


FATE. 

BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Last night, awaking from a frightful dream, 

I saw two eyes, whose cold, unearthly gleam 
Flamed out upon me with Jntonsest hate, 

Then vanished. But I knew it was my Fate. 

And thus. Oh, Fate, yonr inauspicious gaze 
Has rested on me all my youthful days; 

Yon grudged the few poor roses in my hand, 
Snatched them away, and crushed them in the sand, 
Then, taunting, langhcd because my heart was sad 
For the pale tilings; when they were all I had. 

Yon left me in a desert from the first. 

Till my whole being ached with bitter thirst, 

And then you offered me a cup of gold, 


$ Filled to the brim with water bright and cold, 
s Just as my parched lips were about to press 
' The goblet’s rim with quivering eagerness, 
s Forth your quick hand derisively you thrust, 
And dashed the glittering crystal in the dust. 

s This may appear a weak, repining strain. 

^ ’Tis not so meant. I shrink not, nor complain; 

^ For, in some way by mo not understood, 

% All these sore evils will result in good. 

^ I know God reigns; I know His hand is strong; 

^ I will trust in Him though Ho waiteth long, 

£ I know that on this darkness, soon or late, 

* Morning will dawn—Patienco will conquer Fate. 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

[Entered, acconling to Act of Conprew, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the Uuitod States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylranla.] 

CHAPTER I. $ The flower-beds were overrun with strawberry 

The old farm house by the mill-stream had J vines that knotted themselves about the hardy 
been empty five years. Death had last inhabited J plants which still struggled up through their 
it, and the law fastened a sure hold on it after. | clustering leaves; the trees were completely 
Since then the doors and windows of the dwell-| white with blossoms; and a flourishing wood¬ 
ing had been closely barred—the fine garden was < bine had trained itself over the back of the 
overgrown with weeds and grass—the fruit trees j house, until the little porch which led to the 
stood unpruned, and the whole front of the liduse \ door seemed to afford access to some monstrous 
was overrun with straggling rose-bushes broken j bower. 

loose from their supporters and coquetting with J Helen looked about her with a pleasant melan- 
each wind that swept over them, clinging to the \ choly, which only the very young can feel, and, 
wall one instant and shaking out a shower of l after amusing herself for a few moments with 
blossoms the next. ], attempting to gather up the great tendrils of the 

The place was not utterly deserted, for chil- s honeysuckle that tho wind had shaken loose from 
drencame up from the village, in the fruit season, £ the lattice, went on to the strawberry patch, and, 
to plunder the heavily laden trees: and at sun- j bending down among the clustering leaves, be¬ 
set, in strawberry time, a young girl might be \ gan filling her basket with the luscious fruit, 
seen coming from another old house on the oppo- $ She had half completed her task and turned 
site bill, her sun-bonnet in her hand and a s to pluck a handful of the early roses, when a 
painted basket on her arm, which she filled with l light, sudden tread upon the path aroused her; 
fruit from the uncultivated beds. { but, thinking it a boy from her father’s farm 

Helen Grseme loved to wander at nightfall in s who often followed her to the house, she said, 
the solitary grounds, for there was a dreamy v without turning toward him, 
tranquillity about it which possessed an irre- ^ “Do pick me some honeysuckle flowers, 
sistible charm for her. > Charley White; I can’t climb up the lattice to 

The sun was near its setting as she left her $ reach the prettiest ones.” 
father’s house, one bright June evening, and $ There was no answer, and as the boy moved 
took the footpath which led across the fields to £ away she continued her occupation. In a mo* 
the deserted dwelling. The mill-stream cut $ ment she heard him tearing down the clustering 
through the little valley between the two hills, < vines of the arbor, but, before she could speak to 
and ran gurgling on toward the village, of which j> reprove him for his reckless disregard of the 
occasional glimpses could be caught from the $ havoc he was causing, he came back to her side 
by-way that the girl had taken. * again. 

She came out into the public road just at the | “How careless you are, Charley!” she said, 
entrance of the lane which led to the house, and J raising her head from the blossoms over which 
entered the garden through a gap in the fence, s she bent; “can’t you pick the flowers without 

that had been made by some of the reckless boys ^ tearing down the vines? I wish-” 

from the village. 5 The sentence remained unfinished, and Helen 

There had been a light shower early in the J sprang to her feet with a cry of astonishment: 
day, and, though the sun had dried the long 5 for instead of the half-grown boy she expected 
grass which filled the garden paths, the shrubs, J to see, stood a tall, stylish-looking young man, 
now in full blossom, sent forth a fresher perfume \ extending toward her a great cluster of blossoms, 
as the spring breeze shook their branches and l and smiling in quiet amusement at her surpriso. 
stirred the honeysuckle vine which clambered < “I beg your pardon,” he said, with an easy, 
over the lattice of an arbor near the house. j graceful politeness that would have reasoned a 
That once carefully pruned garden had become ^ frightened child; “although I do not answer to 
the wildest, most picturesque spot imaginable. $ the name of Charley White, I ventured to get tho 
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flowers for you rs there was no one else to whom 
you could have spoken.” 

“I did not know—I did not see,” murmured 
poor Helen, too much embarrassed to feel any¬ 
thing like fear, overturning her basket in her 
agitation and scattering its ruby store about, 
until the berries sparkled like rubies among the 
clustering leaves. 

The stranger stooped, and, taking up the 
basket, began to collect the scattered masses of 
fruit, giving Helen an opportunity to recover 
her self-possession. 

“I hope I did not frighten you?” he said, with 
one of those beautiful smiles which light up a 
pale face like a sudden glow, as he handed the 
basket to her after carefully replacing the roses 
which had been wreathed over the top. “I 
strolled up to look at the old place, and seeing 
some one in the garden, came to ask if there 
was any means of getting into the house.” 

“It is shut up,” Helen replied, in a voice 
Which trembled from her recent excitement; 
“no one has lived here since old Mr Owen died, 
five years ago.” 

“They told me I should find it changed; but 
having seen the place when I was a boy I had a 
wish to see it again. How everything is altered!” 
he continued, glancing around; “the trees have 
grown so tall that they quite overshadow the 
house, and the garden is a perfect wilderness.” 

“It has been entirely neglected since Mr. 
Owen died, and, indeed, for a long time before. 
He was very old, and let everything go to ruin. 
No one comes here now except the school chil¬ 
dren, during the fruit season, and myself,” she 
added, looking down at her basket with a laugh, 
and a blush like a sudden reflection from the 
honeysuckle blossoms which she held. 

“Such depredations are very pardonable, for 
the berries look as if they really longed to be 
eaten.” 

Helen offered him the basket without a particle 
of girlish shyness. 

“You have earned them, sir, and they are very 
nice too.” 

“I hope you will come and pick them every 
day while they last,” he replied, taking a hand¬ 
ful of berries. “I will see that the beds are 
kept in nicer order.” 

Helen looked at him in surprise. 

“You are-” 

“I believe I have a claim on the old place,” 
he answered. “By some chance the farm has 
been awarded to me, and I came to visit it for 
the first time since my early boyhood.” 

“You will be unable to get into the house,” 
Helen said, turning to go, suddenly remarking 


| that it was almost dusk. He walked by her side 
I out of the garden and down the lane. 

\ “I wonder if the farm is considerable?” he 
\ said, “I know very little about the place, and 
\ could hardly tell what caprice brought me down 
| here.” 

5 “If my father were here he could give you 
\ any information you require,” she said. 

| “Is that your home?” he asked, suddenly, 
$ pointing toward the old deacon’s dwelling. 

^ “If it had not been so conveniently near, your 
$ strawberry beds would have escaped being plun- 
$ dered,” Helen said, smiling again, 
s “I am very grateful to old Mr. Owen for hav- 
$ ing raised them. But that is Deacon Holmes’ 
j house, is it not? Then you are his daughter? I 
5 beg your pardon, but I ought to be a sort of 
s acquaintance of yours, for I have, many a time, 
£ helped myself to apples out of his orchard with- 

< out waiting to ask the old gentleman’s permis- 
$ Bion —luckily I was never caught.” 

$ “I think he would easily have pardoned you; 
^ the village boys are certain that they will not be 
^ very harshly dealt with if discovered on the 

> pame expeditions.” 

\ “I might ask his pardon now,” he said, laugh- 
$ ing, “if you will allow me to accompany you to 
i; the house; I should like to talk to him about the 
s farm.” 

* Helen bowed, and they went down the hill to- 
^ ward her home. 

< It was not until they reached the gate that 
\ Helen remembered how freely she had been talk- 
5 ing with an- entire stranger. She drew back, 
s for the reflection overwhelmed her with a rush 

* of girlish timidity, but the young man did not 
appear to notice her silence, as they walked up 
to the house. 

Mr. Graeme had wheeled his easy-cbair into 
the front porch, and was sitting there awaiting 
\ his daughter’s return. He raised his eye9 from 
^ his paper, and laid it down with a sort of tran- 
| quil surprise at the sight of a stranger. 

> As he glanced again at the young man’s face, 
\ some quick reflection disturbed the composure 
s of his countenance, and he sank back into the 
s chair from which he bad partially risen. 

5; “Father,” Helen said, hurriedly, “this gen- 
^ tleman is the new proprietor of Mr. Owen’s 
$ place, he remembers having seen you once when 
$ he was a little boy, and he wishes some infor- 
t mation about the farm.” 

^ “ If you will excuse the intrusion of a stranger 

£ in so very unceremonious a way,” observed the 
1 young man, with a frank courtesy that could not 
$ fail to please. 

v The old man looked at him sharply, rubbing 
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his hands slowly together with the look of one j of the country, but it has terribly gone to pieces 
struggling with some distant memory which 5; now. The farm is just the best land any man 
ached still, and striving to trace its connection s could wish to have, but you don’t know much 
with the face or scene before him. 5 about that, I suppose?” 

“Any information that I can give you I shall l “Very little, I fear, sir.” 
be happy to do,” he said, rising slowly. “Will $ “No, no; but you would get wiser. Young 
you be seated, sir?” \ men have a deal to learn.” 

The young man took the chair he offered, and $ At this moment a tall girl, evidently several 
Mr. Grseme resumed his own seat, though the * years past her teens, appeared at the door, and 
same expression lingered about his features $ announced that tea was ready, 
still. $ “Miss Hackley, Mr. Trevor,” said the old 

“So you have bought old Mr. Owen’s place?” % gentleman, with his quiet, homely politeness, 
he said, after a pause. $ “Dear me, I did not observe—so embarrass* 

“I did not purchase it, sir, but it has come \ ing!” murmured the damsel, courtseying elabor- 
into my possession by the termination of the law $ ately. 

suit.” $ “Miss Hackley is our school-teacher,” pur- 

“Ay, ay; I did hear it was ended. The old $ sued Mr. Grmme, “and is stopping with us for 
man was a relation of yours, maybe?” s a week.” 

“Very distant, sir, on my mother’s side ” $ “Allow me to explain,” interposed Miss Hack- 

“True, true!” said Mr. Graeme. “Helen, $ ley, with another courtesy which only a New 
child, see if tea isn’t ready.” } England school-teacher could have executed. 

The girl entered the house, and when she had l “In the intervals of severer mental labor I in- 
disappeared, the old man turned quickly toward \ struct the young as a relief to more serious 
him. < occupation.” 

“I didn’t catch your name, if my daughter \ “Miss Hackley is an authoress,” remarked 
mentioned it.” jj the old gentleman, with a mischievous glance at 

“My name is Trevor—Ralph Trevor.” $ Trevor. 

“That is it,” muttered the farmer; “I could ^ “I am charmed to have made Miss Hackley’s 
have sworn to that face! I can see your mother’s s acquaintance,” said Trevor, as composedly as 
looks,” he added, aloud, “plain enough, plain < he could. 

enough. Young man, I once swore that no $ “Oh, Mr. Grseme, how could you? I am so 
human being with any of her blood in his veins $ confused—really it is quite conftising.” 
should ever cross my threshold again.” I “Now be careful, Miss Susan,” said the far- 

“You knew my mother?” exclaimed the young < mer, “or I’ll tell the young gentleman where to 
man. “Are you not mistaken, sir?” j look for your poetry.” 

“Was not her name Owen, too? Had she not a | The lady gave a little, strangled shriek of 
brother named Hugh? Young gentleman, I am \ horror. 

not apt to forget either friend or foe—there is > “Positively you will drive me out of the 
too much Scotch blood in my veins for that.” ^ house, Mr. Gr®me,” she said; “it is quite 
“I am sorry that I intruded upon you,” said £ dreadful of you.” 

Trevor; “I will take my leave at once.” j “Not so bad as that, I hope, Miss Susan! 

“Sit still, sir—sit still! I am an old man, and * Come, let us settle our quarrel over a cup of 
memories that lie under the ashes of thirty years $ 1®** Walk in, Mr. Trevor.” 
smoulder yet, but don’t blaze out. And so Mill- * The young gentleman accepted the invitation 
brook Farm has fallen to you? Well, well, things * without hesitation, and they entered the room 
turn out oddly enough in this world.” j: where Helen was standing by the tea-table. 

“The place has been very much neglected, I $ During her father’s long blessing, she felt that 
suppose,” Trevor said, wishing to change the $ their visitor’s eyes were intently fixed upon her- 
conversation. \ seTF, and the glow on her cheek brightened each 

“Of course it has. The house has been shut J instant, as she Strove in vain to listen to the 
np these five years, and there hasn’t been an 5 solemn words the old man uttered, 
acre of wheat grown on the whole farm during $ “So you found Helen stealing your strawber- 
that time.” $ ries?” Mr. Gr®me said, when the blessing was 

“The house itself was originally a handsome $ concluded. “You’ll look twice, young lady, 
one, I believe?” J; before you trespass on your neighbor’s property 

“Yes; old Owen’s father built it, and it was ^ again.” 
considered then the grandest house in this part * “At all events, I am much obliged to Miss 
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Grssme,” Trevor said; ‘‘for these strawberries^- ^ That was a very pleasant evening to lieien 
are really delicious.” ji Graeme, a new era in the secluded life she had 

“A very succulent fruit,” Miss Hackley re* £ led so long. When nine o’clock came, and after 
marked, giving a little twitch to her dress, after ^ prayers, her father insisted upon accompanying 
a way she had when in conversation; “and Miss $ their guest on his way, Helen left Miss Hackley 
Helen, here, is a charming Hebe ” $ and stole up to her chamber. 

Trevor assented, though he was somewhat $ She leaned out of her window, catching the 
puzzled to see the connection between straw- \ echo of their voices through the stillness, and 
berries and the goddess; and in Helen Graeme’s \ falling into a dreamy revery, vague and indis- 
dark eyes there sparkled such a world of merri- % tinct as the moonbeams which quivered through 
ment, that he found it difficult to preserve his \ the tree branches, but inexpressibly sweet, 
composure. | “Come and see us again,” Mr. Graeme said 

“Do you intend staying about here long, Mr. $ “You are like your father in your manner.” 
Trevor?” asked the farmer. s “Did you know my father too?” 

“Indeed, I have scarcely thought. The scenery \ “I have seen him; they used to come out to 
is pretty, and if I can find any way of passing * old Owen’s years ago,” he replied, almost eva- 
my time, I may remain for several weeks.” j sively. “He has been dead a long time, has he 
“There is trout fishing, and you can get good S not?” 
horses to ride.” < ‘‘He died when I was only ten years old.” 

“Do you not find,” dashed in Miss Hackley, > “I remember; yes! You will find this place 
“that the cultivated mind has resources enough i dull after your city life.” 

in itself to find pleasure everywhere?” s “I like the change; I could easily spend the 

“I must adroit,” said Trevor, laughing, “that \ whole summer here, and enjoy it immensely.” 
my pleasure depends much upon the place and s “Ah, you are young yet and pleased with new 
the society where I may be.” | things,” sighed the old man. “Well, well, youth 

“Mine too,” said Helen; “I could not live in * ia a pleasant thing! But take care, sir; don’t 
a disagreeable place.” £ sow seeds that will bear bitter fruit in after 

“You are very young, Helen,” observed Miss £ years—remember that, young man!” 

Hackley; “your mind will more thoroughly de- > The young man thanked him for his caution, 
velop in time.” { and they walked on through the moonlight, Mr. 

They were rising from the table, so that no s Graeme stepping as firmly and vigorously as his 
answer was made, although Helen laughed out- ^ companion. 

right, and Trevor could not resist joining her. $ “Yes,” he said, when Trevor remarked it; 

That evening they sat out on the porch, and $ “thank God, no man could enjoy better health 
at her father’s request, Helen sang the old- $ than I, yet I was sixty-five years old last Mich* 
fashioned melodies which he loved, in a clear, 5: aelmas.” 

contralto voice, that only needed cultivation to s “There is a pleasure in growing old if one 
render it beautiful. Trevor was listening in l can retain so much of the strength and energy 
delighted surprise until Miss Hackley chimed in <; of earlier years.” 

with a nasal twang, which irritated him beyond $ “There is; an honest life is the surest way to 
endurance, and soon brought the music to an end. $ enjoy it, young gentleman! No man who has 
“Confound the woman!” exclaimed Mr. ^ grown old in heart by evil deeds and a dissipated 
Grseme, as she entered the house for a moment, s course, can know what it is.” 

“ Helen, is she going to make us happy much $ When he turned back, Ralph Trevor walked 
longer?” ^ on to the village and entered the little inn. He 

“For a week yet, father, don’t be discouraged! $ too sat for a long time dreaming in the still 
She has gone now that you may tell Mr. Trevor $ evening, and his thoughts went back to the 
she writes poetry; he must ask her to repeat ^ young girl who had so unexpectedly appeared 
some lines.” £ before him in that retired spot. 

“Excuse me,” he said. * \ _ 

“No, no,” said Mr. Gr®me, enjoying the $ 
humor of the thing. “You must hear the ^ CHAPTER II. 

poqtry.” > It was a small, but elegantly furnished apart* 

And he was forced to listen in spite of him- s ment overlooking a garden, and situated at the 
*elf—even to praise the lines and the recitation, $ back of the house, so far removed from the 
for Miss Hackley was somewhat formidable in ) street that scarcely a sound from the great city 
her strong-mindedness. > beyond could break in upon the quiet. 
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The windows were open, and from the flower 
beds came up the scent of rare blossoms, Ailing 
the room with a pleasant, perfiime. The sunlight 
stole softly in through the lace draperies and 
played over the floor, lighting up the pictures 
and other objects of art that were scattered 
about. 

Near the window sat a middle-aged woman, 
whose face still preserved much of its former 
beauty, marred more by the haughty pride which 
curved the mouth and brows than by the attacks 
of time. A small writing-table was drawn up 
to her easy-chair, but though the paper and pens 
were lying near her hand, she had not yet begun 
to write. The lady was looking out upon the 
garden, but evidently heedless of the pretty 
scene on which she gazed; some irritating 
thought disturbed her, and her lips contracted 
with an expression of displeasure, that deepened 
each moment as she sat there. 

Suddenly there came a burst of song from the 
garden below, and a young girl came in sight, 
her hands Ailed with flowers which she had been 
gathering. She wore no bonnet, and as the sun¬ 
light touched her curling hair it turned it to 
gold, giving a delicate bloom to her cheek and 
A deeper blue to her eyes. 

She looked up to the window and shook her 
flowers gaily at the lady, who smiled, as if the 
sight of so much girlish grace had roused her 
from the revery into which she had fallen. 

The girl disappeared, and in a few moments 
oame dancing into the room, seeming to bring 
an addition of brightness with her presence. 

“Look at my beautiful flowers, Mrs. Trevor,*’ 
she exclaimed, “are they not lovely? I am sure 
it went to the gardener’s heart to see me pick 
them, but he could not refuse me.” 

“ It would be difficult to refuse you anything, 
Lucy,” the lady replied, with a grave tender¬ 
ness. 

“You are so kind!” cried the girl, bending 
over her and kissing her forehead. “ Now I 
must arrange them in the vases—don’t you like 
me to gather you flowers every morning?” 

“Anything which you do pleases me, Lucy.” 

“Ah, you are spoiling me like everybody else; 
only you are so dignified and quiet that I don’t 
presume upon it so much as with others.” 

“I hope you are not afraid of me, Lucy?” 

“Only afraid of displeasing you, dear madam. 
Now then, for my flowers. Did one ever see 
such lovely roses? Poor things, it is too bad to 
keep them shut up in the city.” 

“It is quite time to leave it; the weather is 
becoming really very warm.” 

“ How delightful it would be to get out into 


the green Aelds. I always go wild with delight 
in the country.” 

“Have you made up your mind to spend the 
summer with me? You know your aunt con¬ 
sents.” 

“I shall be only too happy! Greenlawn is 
so lovely, and I have not seen it for several 
years.” 

“Then we will go, and as soon as I can make 
the preparations necessary.” 

The young girl busied herself with her flowers 
for a few moments, then she said like one think¬ 
ing aloud, 

“ I have not been there since the year Ralph 
went to college.” 

“You were quite a little girl, then. Do you 
remember how he used to admire your hair?” 

“Oh, yes. But he has grown quite cold and 
distant of late.” 

“That is your fancy, dear. I know very well 
that his feelings have not changed.” 

“Is he not gone a long time? He was to be 
absent only three or four days.” 

“And he has been gone two weeks, nearly 
three, and never written a single line.” 

“Perhaps he has been very busy.” 

“Impossible. He only went to look at the 
place which has lately become ours. He is very 
negligent, and I am seriously displeased with 
him.” 

“That you could not be; you love him too 
well.” 

“ He is very wrong to fail in the respect which 
he owes his mother. It is a thing exceedingly 
difficult for me to pardon, and Ralph knows it.” 

“Perhaps he will return soon.” 

“I shall write him to come back at once; I 
wish him to go to Greenlawn with us. I cannot 
imagine why he should loiter in that out-of-the- 
world spot with not a creature to speak to.” 

“He likes the quiet, I suppose; it must be 
very pleasant after the excitement of a winter 
here.” 

“At all events he must return, and at once.” 

She took up her pen and began to write, and 
the girl went on arranging her flowers slowly 
and with a pre-occupied air, which softened her 
face into a pleasant melancholy. 

Lucy Markham was an orphan and an heiress. 
She had been petted and spoiled almost from in¬ 
fancy by a maternal aunt, to whose guardian¬ 
ship she had been left. She was a warm*hearted, 
affectionate girl, clinging almost childishly to 
those about her, and so little accustomed to ex¬ 
ercising firmness or self-control, that she was 
herself ignorant of the resources of her nature. 
Differently reared, the natural strength of her 
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character would have developed itself; but as it 
was, at eighteen she was half child, half woman, 
and the trials which must darken every life, 
would, if severe, crush her like a blossom yield¬ 
ing to the storm. 

She had been from childhood a great favorite 
with Mrs. Trevor; and from Ralph’s boyhood a 
union between the two had been a predominant 
idea in her mind. She was a woman so proud 
and resolute, so accustomed to seeing all about 
her yield to her will, that it never once occurred 
to her that her son could venture to thwart her 
in this long-cherished plan. 

That Lucy loved Ralph she felt convinced. 
The young man’s feelings were n^t so easily 
read, but it seemed almost impossible that he 
should not be charmed with a girl of so much 
loveliness and grace, when thrown into such 
close association as he had been for the past 
year or two, most of which time Lucy had spent 
at Mrs. Trevor’s house. 

After a time, Lucy left her occupation aud 
hovered restlessly near the writing-table, evi¬ 
dently longing to speak, yet afraid to utter the 
thought which troubled her. 

“What is it, Lucy?” Mrs. Trevor said, without 
looking up. 

“You are writing to Ralph?” 

“Yes, of course. I have told him that he 
must come back at once.” 

“You know how impetuous he is-” 

“I can scarcely suppose that he will oppose 
his mother’s wishes.” 

“Not that, dear madam; but you will not 
write sternly to him—do not, please.” 

“Pretty little peace maker!” said Mrs. Trevor, 
laying down her pen to caress the bright curls, 
an action very unusual with her: for even where 
Bhe loved she was seldom demonstrative. 

“Then you will not?” Lucy pleaded. 

“Surely not. I shall tell him that you for¬ 
bade it.” 

“No, no; you will not say that! Tell him 
that you are lonely—that you miss him every 
day and hour, he cannot dream how much.” 

She paused, coloring crimson at her own 
eagerness; but Mrs. Trevor turned her eyes 
away, saying only, 

“Well, child, it shall be as you please. May 
I tell him that Lucy wishes to see him?” 

“Surely, yes. I miss him too, and I cannot 
bear to see you unhappy.” 

“I shall write him that; I think we shall have 
him with us again before long.” 

She wrote on for some moments, and Lucy 
seated herself by the window, smiling and glad, 
as a thousand pleasant fancies flitted about her 


mind. The silence was broken by a rap at the 
door, and a servant entered wilh a letter, which 
he placed in Mrs. Trevor’s hand. 

“It is from my son,” she said, when the man 
had left the room; “he has written at last.” 

She broke the seal and began to read, while 
Lucy turned again to the window, though the 
red deepened and flickered on her cheek, and 
her slender fingers beat tremulously on the win¬ 
dow-sill, as she strove to conceal the agitation 
which her companion’s words had roused. 

As Mrs. Trevor read, the smile left her lips, 
and her brows met in a heavy frown. She turned 
the page quickly, and perused the whole letter 
with an air of extreme displeasure. 

“How dare he do this!” she exclaimed. 

Lucy turned round, pale at the anger she saw 
darkening the mother’s face. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked, timidly. 

Passionate words trembled on Mrs. Trevor’s 
lips, but she checked them; for the world she 
would not have had Lucy think he needlessly 
prolonged his absence. 

“Is anything the matter?” repeated the girl. 

“Nothing,” she replied, controlling herself by 
a strong effort; “only Ralph thinks he must stay 
to attend to some tiresome business which would 
be as well left alone.” 

“Where is he?” 

“At Millbrook Farm still.” 

“Perhaps it is pleasant there and he wishes to 
stay.” 

“And I wish him to return,” said Mrs. Trevor, 
sternly. “If a mother’s wishes are of no avail 
he shall receive her commands.” 

“Ah! you are angry, Mrs. Trevor.” 

Again the haughty woman restrained herself, 
and replied, 

“Only vexed at Ralph’s folly, dear. He baa 
a fancy that no business can be attended to 
unless he is present, and there is not the 
slightest necessity for his remaining there.” 

“Then you will not be harsh with him?” 

“No, child, no! If you will order the car¬ 
riage, and dress yourself, we will drive out as 
soon as I have finished my letter to Ralph ” 

“I will go at once,” Lucy said; “I shall be 
ready before you, this time, although you do 
consider me so dilatory.” 

When the girl had left the room, Mrs. Trevor 
caught up her son’s letter and read it again. 

“Graeme,” she muttered, “Graeme! Is that 
name to haunt me again? Has it not brought 
me vexation and shame enough already?” 

She seized the kind letter which she had writ¬ 
ten Ralph, and tore it into fragments. 

“I will have no trifling—no playfulness,” she 
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said, almost aloud; “he shall return—we wills great charms, although Ralph did not acknow- 
eee who conquers here! There is something I ledge that to himself, or venture to reflect upon 
do not understand. I can see that he conceals ^ the consequences if his proud mother became 
something from me; but once here, ail will be * aware of the manner in which they had been 
well again.” $ spent. 

She wrote a few cold, imperative lines, and | One evening, they went out of the house, and 
directed them to her son, scarcely adding a term $ wandered down to the Millbrook, which ran 
of tenderness, or an expression of love such as a $ through a shady grove just beyond Mr. Grmme’fl 
child’s heart might well crave. n house. 

When Lucy returned, she found Mrs. Trevor $ The sun had set in a glory of crimson clouds, 
ready to go out, looking somewhat graver than ^ from which the brightness gradually faded, and 
before, but kind and gentle to her. $ one after one the stars shot up into the clear 

“Is your letter finished?” she asked. ^ sky, heralding the approach of the moon that 

“And gone. We shall have Ralph here before j sailed up from its bed of white clouds into the 
many days, you may be certain.” ^ serene calm of the upper heaven. 

“Then we shall go into the country. How $ Helen had been repeating aloud some simple 
happy we shall be!” j poem, to which her exquisite voice gave an added 

Mrs. Trevor smiled, and did not contradict j charm. When she ceased, both were silent for 
her, though some undefined sensation of annoy- ^ a,time, and Helen turned away, feeling, for the 
ance troubled her the whole day; and her proud s first time, an inexplicable timidity in his pre¬ 
spirit chafed at the idea of her son’s venturing * sence. 

to disobey even her slightest desire. 5 “I have been here three weeks,” Ralph said, 

_ l at length; “ and they have been the happiest 

$ portion of my life.” 

CHAPTER III. 5 “It is not a long time,” Helen said. 

Thusi weeks bad elapsed since Ralph Trevor’s \ “They have passed to me like a few hours,” 
first visit to Mr. Graeme’s house; and, from that \ Ralph replied. “It is terrible to think that 
time, not a day had passed without finding him $ they must end.” 

seated by Helen Grseme’s side in the old porch, $ “You are going away?” the girl said, faintly, 
or wandering with her about the green hills $ “ I received a letter from my mother yester- 

which surrounded her home. <; day, in which she commands my immediate re- 

Not many days after Trevor’s arrival, Mr. I turn! The tone is not pleasant; she forgets that 
Graeme had been obliged to start on a journey, 1 1 am no longer a child.” 
a most unusual circumstance with him, so that $ “Do you start now?” 

there had been no bar to the intimacy that had $ “How can I tear myself away? Shall you 
sprung up between the young pair. $ miss me, Helen? Will you look for my coming V 9 

Helen Graeme had led a retired life since her ^ The girl made no answer. Her head sank 
return from the school where she had spent ^ lower over the flowers he had gathered for her 
several years, and Ralph Trevor was the first s during their walk, and the color on her cheek 
man who had crossed her path with like feelings $ brightened to its deepest rose, 
and sympathies to her own. £ “Answer me, Helen—only a word! Will you 

She never paused to think of the future; she 5 miss me? Do you love me, Helen?” 
only knew that a new morning had dawned upon $ He seized her hands, pleading for a single 
her life, and that its brightness so dazzled her s word, but she could not speak. She made no 
sight she could see nothing of the misty dream- $ resistance when he drew her toward him and 
land of her early girlhood. $ kissed her glowing cheeks and forehead. 

Ralph Trevor loved her, and he too had laid ^ “You cannot think what you have become to 
aside all thought of coming time, reveling in the $ me, Helen. The happiness of my whole life is 
happiness of the present, and turning resolutely 5 in your hands. Will you send me away utterly 
away from any painful doubt which might in- < without hope?” 

trude itself upon his mind. \ Helen Graeme shook off the girlish fear which 

HU mother possessed a powerful influence \ had kept her silent. She raised her face that 
over him. His awe of her amounted almost to l had taken a sudden pallor in the moonlight, and 
fear, and when an earnest affection was added \ laid her hand in his. 

to that, it was easy to understand the slavery in ^ “I do love you, Ralph,” she said, almost 
which his life had been passed. Perhaps the s solemnly, “and I have no shame in avowing it.” 
perfect freedom of those weeks was one of their * He caught her to his breast with passionate 
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kisses, murmuring words that made her heart? 44 1 had forgotten that we had been here so 
thrill almost to an ecstasy of pain. $ long,” Ralph replied. 

“You will write to me, Helen, while I am $ “My father will come back to-morrow,” Helen 
gone? write every day!” jj said, after a moment’s silence. 

44 Not a letter of yours shall remain an hour $ 44 Then I shall no longer have you to myself! 

unanswered, Ralph, I promise that.” \ Oh, Helen, I shall grow jealous of the whole 

“Bless you, darling!” s world!” 

“And you will be gone long?” !; “Foolish boy!” she said, smiling with the new 

“Not a moment more than I can avoid. But j: womanliness which this avowed love had brought 
I cannot go yet. I shall write to my mother that \ over her. “Come, we must go now.” 
it is impossible for me to start at present.” $ He folded his arms about her waist, and for a 
44 Then she may be offended. Ah, Ralph, not ? moment they stood thus, her head resting upon 
on my account.” | his shoulder, and his eyes fastened upon her 

44 1 cannot go yet,” he repeated, 44 this happi-^ face, speaking more plainly than words could 
noss is too new, too blessed, I cannot tear myself have done the love which had centred in him. 
from it so soon. Say, shall I not remain to the $ Suddenly there was a heavy step upon the 
latest hour possible?” \ turf. Before Helen Graeme could move, her 

“I shall be very lonely when you are gone, s father stood before them pale with anger. 

Ralph; how desolate everything will seem.” , > “Father!” she exclaimed, in terror. 

“ Thanks, dearest, I am glad that you will? He flung Trevor aside with a force astonishing 
miss me! How selfish!” he added, laughing j in one of his years, exclaiming in a low, sup* 
gayly. “I shall write you so often that you > pressed tone, 

will almost forget I am absent.” ? “Young man, is this the way you repay kind- 

44 Not that,” she said, “not that, though the i ness? Is this the return you make?” 
letters will indeed console me.” I “Mr. Graeme,” began Ralph. 

Their conversation glided into the thousand | “Not a word—I will not hear a word! Go 
tender words, half uttered, yet understood, which n home. Helen Graeme, go home. Has the Scottish 
are so inexpressibly sweet to those who love, $ blood died out of your veins that you do not 
though, incomprehensible and without meaning blush for yourself?” 

to those who stand not in the glorious world $ “Father!” she cried, this time not in fear, but 
that spreads out before those blest in the con- $ kindling with anger, “I am your child—do not 
•ciousness of mutual affection. * insult me!” 

The bright moon glided higher into the sky, ? “Go your way, go at once!” he repeated, 
which was catching the purple tints of the ap- j sternly. 44 Young man, never darken my doorf 
proaching mid-summer. A low wind died among > agaiu—remember that!” 

the trees like a distant melody, forming a musical \ He seized his daughter’s arm and forced her 
undertone to their whispered words. j away, leaving Ralph Trevor stupified with the 

44 1 must go back to the house,” Helen said, at > rush of amazement and anguish which swept 
length; “it is growing late.” i across his soul. (to be contixued.) 
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Taxs back, take back thy proffered vows, 

I ask them not of thee; 

How can I now believe the lips 
That have been false to me? 

Once in the past, the bright-eyed past, 

B'er sin began its spell. 

Thy lips spako words which on my soul 
Like rays of sunshine fell. 

They filled my trembling heart with hopes 
Bright as yon orbs above, 

And lit my happy breast with all 
The radiance of love. 


^ Tliy vows were as the idle wind, 

? Unstable, fickle, vain, 

\ Or like the letters traced in sand 

s Beside the sleepless main. 

< Then ask me not, oh, ask me not 

^ To take thee back again, 

^ But leave me ere my heart awakes 

< To all its former pain. 

J Forgivo mo if my slighted faith 

> Dares not to trust thee now— 

I ne’er can rest my hopes again 
^ Upon a broken vow. 
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TIMOTHY THU BLOW’S FIRST BABY. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


Mil Thurlow was what might be called an 5 
inveterate baby hater. So deep was his enmity i 
against infants that he could compete, in this ^ 
respect, with any old bachelor in existence. He S 
had been married five years, but he had never s 
been blessed with children; no baby face had s 
ever brightened at his appearing, and no baby j; 
voice had ever uttered a contented “oo-gos” at j: 
his approach; no soft, little face wa9 ever pressed ^ 
close to his, dimpling in delight at his words and v 
gestures of playfulness. He knew not the feel- $ 
ing of having little arms clasped tightly around $ 
his neck, while the cunning baby fingers played s 
busily in his hair, and the tiny rose-bud lips $ 
were puckered up in the attempt to lisp, for the ^ 
first time, “papa.” No little feet, just learning j! 
their power, had ever pattered joyously through $ 
the halls to meet him when he returned to his ^ 
home wearied with the cares and fatigues of the s 
day. No, he was a stranger to all these joys, ' 
and he looked with supreme contempt upon those ^ 
who could be amused with the playfulness of in- $ 
fancy. If a baby presumed to cry in his pre- $ 
sence, he regarded it as a capital crime, and $ 
wondered why people didn’t leave their “scream- \ 
ing brats” at home, or else throw them out of j 
the window, and then congratulated himself upon i 
having no such nuisance of his own. \ 

Friends laughed at his oddities, and told him \ 
to wait until he became a papa himself; but he \ 
would always reply that if ever such a thing did S 
happen, he should have sense enough to keep the \ 
young torments out of the way until they were \ 
old enough to be presentable; but as to making > 
such a fuss with the child as many parents did, ^ 
and acting as though there never had been such s 
afhing as a baby in the world before—he never $ 
would do it; and to see a man carry an infant in £ 
the street—catch him at that! * 

The time came, however, when he had an op- \ 
portunity to put in practice his rigid rules of \ 
discipline, and then how much did he change? s 
When he heard the first infantile shriek in his $ 
own dwelling, and thought “that is mine, she is J: 
my baby,” how soon did he forget his former \ 
antipathy to the whole race of infants, and in ^ 
the place thereof he experienced a thrill of love $ 
and joy. Could it be that he was the proprietor $ 
of a daughter who would grow up to cheer and > 


comfort him with her affection? It was even so, 
and with a feeling of delight he caught the child 
in his arms and pressed her to his bosom, in his 
awkwardness turning her quite upside down, 
much to the indignation of the nurse and the 
discomfiture of the object of his joy. 

Finding that his efforts to make himself useful 
as baby-tender were utterly unappreciated, he 
concluded to tear himself away for awhile in 
order to attend to his business. His uncom¬ 
monly happy expression of countenance was no¬ 
ticed by all whom he met on his way down town; 
indeed, his face was fairly radiant with joy which 
must find vent in words, and it was with a sly, 
mischievous smile that his friends received the 
intelligence which he hastened to communicate: 
and some ventured to ask whether babies had 
lately risen in his estimation? Cut he replied, 
in the most innocent way imaginable, evidently 
ignoring his former disapprobation of the article, 
that he didn’t see how any one could help loving 
such sweet, helpless little things. 

When he arrived at his office, it seemed very 
tame to him to sit down as usual to his business, 
his thoughts positively refused to lend him any 
assistance, and he resolved to vary the general 
routine, and amuse himself with writing notes 
to such of his friends as were out of town, giving 
them the wonderful intelligence that he had be¬ 
come a father. All day he was speculating upon 
how he would have the child brought up, and 
how earnestly he would strive after her happi¬ 
ness: and then he pictured to himself the sen¬ 
sation she would make when she grew into 
womanhood, and he began to almost pity the 
gentlemen whose hearts would be broken on her 
account. 

At length, finding it impossible to concentrate 
his thoughts upon business, he resolved to return 
to his child. Upon entering his wife’s apartment, 
he found that the baby was asleep. His first im¬ 
pulse was to awaken her, but this proceeding 
was resolutely opposed by the nurse, who had 
entertained no very favorable opinion toward Mr. 
Thurlow since his performance in the morning, 
and the newly-made father contented himself 
with sitting across the foot of the cradle, gaxing 
earnestly upon his child until the little, expres¬ 
sionless eyes of early infancy were opened, and 
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the face of the unconscious babe was puckered 
up for a cry. Instead of putting him out of pa¬ 
tience, the child’s screams sent a fresh thrill of 
joy to his heart, as they seemed to the proud 
father a more realizing evidence that his happi¬ 
ness was not a dream. 

How he longed to embrace his child, to press 
her to his heart, but there was the ever watchful 
nurse, whom he had learned to look upon as his 
inveterate enemy, ready to thwart his slightest 
attempt to touch his little one. She always had 
some excuse ready whenever he offered to take 
her, either she was hungry, or fretful, or sleepy, 
and Mr. Thurlow would turn away with a firm 
conviction that women could always get up some 
excuse for having their own way. One day, how¬ 
ever, the important guardian of the little stran¬ 
ger was suddenly called out of the room. She 
looked around for some one to take her place— 
there was no one to whom she could consign her 
young charge but Mr. Thurlow, and with many 
a warning to him not to jump the child, nor to 
squeeze it, nor drop it, she laid it gently in his 
outstretched arms. He remembered his awk¬ 
wardness on the first morning, and the indigna¬ 
tion with which it was hailed, and he resolved 
this time to give no cause of offence. Accord¬ 
ingly he held the baby on his outstretched arms, 
not daring to move, and he even breathed more 
gently, for fear, as his wife declared, of giving 
the baby cold. The nurse presently returned 
and took the child from him, when, with a sigh 
of relief, he exclaimed, 

“How that little thing grows, she is really 
heavy, I declare she has made my arms ache.*' 

“No wonder,” replied Mrs. Simmons, with a 
consequential toss of her head, “I should think 
it would be enough to make your arms ache to 
hold them out in that style, even if you had 
nothing in them.” 

Mr. Thurlow was puzzled. He felt very sure 
that he had held the child nicely; he had obeyed 
the nurse’s directions implicitly with regard to 
not jumping, or squeezing, or dropping her; 
he had not even rumpled the child's clothes, 
still Mrs. Simmons seemed to regard his efforts 
with contempt, and he couldn’t understand it. 

Soon caine the grand question of a name, and 
numerous were the consultations held on this 
momentous subject. Mrs. Thurlow left the busi¬ 
ness to him, wishing, as she said, to see how the 
child would fare when left to its father’s mercies. 

“Wife,” said he, one day, “what shall we call 
sissy?” 

“Why not name her after me?” replied Mrs. 
Thurlow, smiling quietly as she watched the 
effect of her words. 


For a moment the literal Mr. Thurlow said 
nothing. There was a struggle going on in his 
mind—he loved his wife dearly, and could he 
refuse to name his child after her? But there 
rose before him the name Jerusha: could he bear 
to have his babe called by so hideous a name? 
No, that would never answer, and turning to his 
wife, he remarked, 

“My dear,” (he always avoided speaking her 
name if possible,) “I should love, of course, to 
have our darling called after you, but just think 
what a name for a baby Jerusha would be.” 

| “How should you like the name of Mary?” 

J suggested Mrs. Thurlow. 

[ “ It is very pretty,” replied her husband, “but 

; so very common.” 

j “I wish we could manage to call her after 
j you. Now if your name was only Edward, or 
Frederic, or something that we could just alter 
j a little.” 

£ “Yes,” replied Mr. Thurlow, “but I don’t see 
J as we can make Timothy suit, twist it as we 
^ will.” 

$ “Your mother’s name is very pretty,” con- 
i tinued his wife. “How would it do to call our 
£ baby Caroline, after her?” 

\ “Very well, I should think; and then she 
\ could be Carrie; but I wish we could contrive 
s to get in your mother’s name too, somehow,” 
^ observed the perplexed father, 
j, “Caroline Henrietta would bo rather long, I 
) think.” t 

| “Yes, that is true, but I’ll tell you how we 
can manage it—we will cut off both names, and 
| call her Carrietta, that, I am sure, is very pretty, 
i and we have the two nicely combined,” and Mr. 
| Thurlow rubbed his hands in delight at so happy 
^ a thought. 

I His wife raised no objections, and the grand- 
\ parents were immediately informed of the child’s 
\ name, and so pleased were they that they settled 
J; upon their little namesake a sum of money, 
s Time passed on, and the little Carrie grew to 
n be as pretty a baby as any one need wish to see. 
5 ; Her father felt worried whenever the nurse car- 
s ried her out, lest some one should endeavor to 
$ bribe her for the child, for he seemed to think 
$ that others must be as much enraptured with 
< the little cherub as he was himself; and Bridget 
s was cautioned, whenever she went out to walk 
$ with her young charge, not to go far from the 
!; house, and on no account to cross the street, nor 
s was she to let the little Carrietta go out of her 
j arms, however much people might admire her. 
t Once Mr. Thurlow carried her out himself—his 
J mother had come to town, and he felt anxious to 
' display his treasure to her at once; Bridget was 
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sick, and he felt too impatient to wait, and he 
remarked to his wife, 

“Just dress the baby, won’t you? and I’ll 
oarry her around to see mother.” 

“You’ll carry her!” exclaimed his wife, in sur¬ 
prise, as she remembered his former antipathy 
to such a performance. 

“Yes,” he replied, “for Bridget is sick, and I 
wouldn’t trust her to any of the other servants.” 

Mrs. Thurlow smiled as she placed the child 
in his arms, and then watched them from her 
window. Her husband walked as though tread¬ 
ing on pins and needles, lest he should disturb 
his precious burden. 

When the baby was about five months old, her 
father was obliged to go to Europe on business. 
It was a hard trial, parting from his wife and 
daughter, and Mrs. Thurlow really feared the 
child would be killed by the affectionate em¬ 
braces bestowed upon her by her father. 

What a tedious trip that seemed to Mr. Thur¬ 
low—how contrary the winds; would the vessel 
never land? He entertained himself during the 
passage with gazing at the likeness of his wife 
and baby, which he had insisted upon having 
before ho started, and many were the kisses 
pressed upon that little innocent face as it looked 
forth upon him from the picture. When he at 
last arrived in Europe, his patience was again 
obliged to undergo a trial—those with whom 
he had business transactions had never before 
seemed so dilatory: everything transpired to 
cause delay; our hero quite forgot that his im¬ 
patient longing to return home magnified every 
moment into an hour. At length, however, 
when three months had slowly passed, he found 
himself on his way to his native land. The 
journey was accomplished, and he stood once 
more in his own dwelling. After greeting his 
wife, he hastened to the cradle—the infant, who 
had just awaked, stretched out her little, plump, 


that he insisted upon her being placed in it at 
once. When the baby found herself fastened in, 
she clapped her fat, little hands and crowed in 
delight, and she seemed to regard the little table 
which imprisoned her with supreme satisfaction; 
and her father looked on largely sharing her 
happiness. At length she leaned forward to 
reach a toy, when the chair upset and she was 
thrown upon the floor. The mother seized her 
baby and endeavored to pacify her, while the 
father caught up the chair, and uttering ven¬ 
geance against the man who had dared to sell it 
to him, tossed it out of the window. 

Mr. Thurlow considered that nothing of hie 
was too good for his baby to ploy with. His 
nephews and nieces looked in surprise when 
they came to the house and found baby playing 
so coolly with her father’s possessions. “That 
belongs to uncle Timothy,” had been sufficient, 
ever since they could remember, to cause them 
to drop any treasure, no matter how coveted, of 
which they had succeeded in possessing them¬ 
selves. Indeed, they had always looked upon 
everything of his with perfect awe, and they 
would as soon have thought of cutting off their 
finger as of displacing an article belonging to 
“uncle Timothy.” Now razor-case, books, pin¬ 
cushion, everything was willingly sacrificed to 
the little queen of the household. Even Mr. 
Thurlow’s head was ever at her service, and it 
caused him infinite delight, as he rested it in 
her lap, to feel her little, chubby fingers moving 
in his hair, which was every now and then un¬ 
mercifully pulled. Mrs. Thurlow went so far as 
to declare that he cultivated his whiskers for the 
baby’8 especial amusement. \ 

One evening, Mr. Thurlow returned home and 
found Carrie sleeping very soundly. It was a 
disappointment to him not to be able to take 
her, but as several hours passed, and still she 
did not awake, he became decidedly uneasy, and 


dimpled arms; this was construed into a sign of ^ turning to his wife, he inquired how long she 
recognition by the enraptured father, and catch- $ had been sleeping? 

ing up the child, with an exclamation of delight, > “Only since just before you came in. She 
he pressed her to his bosom. \ was very fretful all day with her teeth, and 

When his trunks were opened, Mrs. Thurlow $ slept none at all, and now I am glad to see her 
laughingly inquired if he had spent all bis lei- $ rest.” 

sure time shopping for Carrie? There were ^ “It seems rather unnatural that she should 
little dresses of every description, richly em- $ sleep so very soundly now, she cannot be well, 
broidered; and caps which he declared must be $ I wonder if it wouldn’t be a good plan to call in 
becoming to her little cherub face; and shoes \ the doctor.” 

of various sixes (“for her to grow in,”) beaded | “Oh, no,” replied his wife, “she ought to 
and braided. And there were toys, too, innu- $ sleep, it is the best thing for her.” 
mernble. There was a little oaken chair, curi- £ Mr. Thurlow was not satisfied, and after wait- 
ously carved, with a table attached for the child’s $ ing half an hour to see those bright eyes opened, 
playthings; and Mr Thurlow declared that little $ he started off for a physician. The doctor pro- 
Carrie would look so cunning sitting in the chair, t nounced her sleep to be nothing unnatural, said 
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that she had a little fever caused by cutting her \ hands. One arm encircles a prattler two years 
teeth, and leaving some simple medicine, lie de- I old, whose bird-like voice is now hushed in sleep, 
parted. The excited father feared that the pby- | and his cherub face rests confidingly on his 
aician was not skillful, and didn’t understand \ father’s arm. Another is clinging up the back 
the child’s case; and when he saw his wife pre- § of his chair to steal a kiss, then she claps her 
paring to retire, he gazed upon her in surprise, \ hands, and laughs joyously at her father’s start 
as he asked reproachfully, ) of feigned surprise. Carrietta, the baby of ten 

“ You are not going to sleep to-night, are < years ago, is busy making her father a pin- 
you ?” | cushion, knowing full well that anything made 

“Yes, certainly,” was the reply; “why not?” | by her will be prized far more highly than the 
“Don’t you think some one ought to sit up j richest article unaccompanied by love. And the 
with Carrie, my dear? I cannot sleep knowing > eldest boy is proudly showing his father how far 
that she has no one to watch her.” * he has advanced in his lessons. 

“If that is the case,” observed Mrs. Thurlow, \ Presently the door opened, and Mrs. Thurlow 
shyly, preparing herself for a night’s rest, “I $ enters, accompanied by a gentleman who had 
can sleep in perfect safety, for there is no one * been an intimate friend of her husband, but 
to whom I would sooner trust the care of the \ who, having been traveling in foreign countries, 
child than to you,” and she was soon in a state \ had not seen him in many years. As the scene 
of happy forgetfulness of the cares of the day. ^ which we have described broke upon his view 
Mr. Thurlow found himself sitting meekly by $ he started back in astonishment. Can it be that 
the child’s cradle. For awhile watching did $ this is his old friend, the inveterate hater of 
very well, but soon his deep anxiety gave place ^ children, and thus surrounded? But Mr. Thur- 
to intense sleepiness, and he resolved to lie down \ low recognized him, and hastened to give him a 
and take a short nap. His “short nap,” how- ' cordial welcome, and then laughingly observed, 
ever, lasted until morning, when Carrietta was * “Allow mo to introduce you to the Masters 
found to be much brighter. j! and Misses Thurlow.” 

As time passed on, friends who had formerly $ “Why, my dear friend, it cannot be that all 
ridiculed his antipathy to infants, now shook ^ these little ones are your properly, and that I 
their heads gravely, and predicted that the little ^ see you sitting meekly in their midst, without 
Carrietta would be completely spoiled. And this $ making any attempt to ‘throw them out of the 
might have been the case, had not other little ^ window,’ a performance which you were always 
ones been added to his family to share his love. > so anxious for other people to indulge in with 
Ten years have passed since the birth of tho ^ regard to theirs!” 
heroine of our story—Mr. Thurlow is in the sit- j “Ah,” replied Mr Thurlow, “I didn’t know, 
ting-room surrounded by his children. On his ‘ then, what it was to have a baby of my own: 
knee he holds a baby bearing some resemblance $ there lies the great secret.” 
to the little Carrietta, whom we have already in- 5 His wife smiled contentedly as she gazed upon 
troduced to our readers, and he laughed at the $ the happy group; and here we will drop the cur- 
little things efforts to grasp his head in her tiny 5 tain. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BT MARGARET LRU RUTINBUR. 


“Ob I California,” land of gold rad toil: \ 

How many forms have sought thy fatal soil! ^ 

How many hearts, with human hope onc < ’ fraught, s 

Lie in tho grave thy glittering dross has bought! s 

How many a widow prays in anguish wild! > 

How many a parent mourns the distant child! ^ 

How many a maiden in her sorrow weeps s 

To know her lover on thy bosom sleeps! } 

No tear to fall above his place of rest— ^ 

No friend to plant memorials o’er his breast; s 

But cold within a foreign bod ho lies, ' 

And gold no more can tempt the unclosed eyes; J 


Though ’round his grave it winds with magic art 
Its winning veins to shroud his pulseless heart. 
The hand lies powerless, earthly hopes are o'er 
In that cold form on California's shore. 

Ohl when the feverish dreams of life shall end. 
Can wealth give solace as a faithful friend? 

Point the pure way to realms of peace alcove, 

And be a passport to the Ood of love? 

Ah 1 no, but some can say, (wo well may ween,) 
Like her we read of. Kngland’s by-gone Qneen, 
When on the verge of death’s dark, chilling dim* 
Millions of mouey for an inch of tinicl” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The apple trees were in blossom on the old 
Rockland farm. Fragrant, bright and rich in 
beauty as they had been on that spring morning 
when Daniel Hart met his sister on her way to 
the post-office, when that, as yet unexplained 
letter, was sent to the man who had now been in 
his grave so many years. There was no change 
in the landscape except that more p'erfect cul¬ 
tivation had enriched the basin of Rockland 
county, thinned the wilderness of its trees and 
left pleasant homesteads in their places. 

Daniel was walking along the foot-path across i 
the very meadow at whose fence Sarah had met 
him. The wild meadow flowers starred the 
grass on either side as they had brightened it 
then, but the path had been trod, year after 
year, till plantain leaves and burdock, the wild 
growth that marks the steady footprints of man, 
had sprung up and became thrifty along the 
way. 

But Daniel Hart, the cheerful young fellow, 
proud of his newly formed marriage ties, honest, 
earnest and generous, where was he? That 
heavy, cal in man with his eyes kind and serene 
like those of a Newfoundland dog, but full of 
human intelligence, that stalwart form stooping 
at the shoulders, more from the weariness of a 
hard day’s toil than from age; the firmly planted 
foot, slow but sure in its tread; the toil-hardened 
hand swinging gently as he walked. Did these 
belong to the youth of twenty years ago? Had 
the smart youngster grown into that strong, 
steady man? 

A yoke of oxen, just unhitched from a plow 
that stood/ in the furrow of a distant corn field, 
pursued their swinging walk homeward a little 
in advance of their owner, bending their necks 
low and patiently to the yoke, as a married 
couple, with the light of a honeymoon lying 
twenty years off, stoops kindly under their mu¬ 
tual burdens of life. 

Once in awhile the farmer spoke a word to 
his oxen, for they were old friends, and he loved 
to reward their toil with a cheerful sound; some¬ 
times he stooped to pick a blue flag or violet 
from the grass; and again he would lash the 


dark leaves with his cart whip, smiling as 
he cut them up at the roots, and sending a 
golden drift of dandelions after them in a second 
whirl of the lash. 

At last he came to the bars where Sarah had 
waited for him, twenty years before, after put- 
1 ting her letter in the post-office: and there, just 
at the same spot, stood a neighbor with a letter 
in his hand bearing the New York post-mark, 
and with the name of his daughter daintily 
traced on the snow of its envelope. 

“Hero’s a letter for some of your women 
folks,” said the man, as he placed it in lijs 
hand. “I was over to the corner and the post¬ 
master asked me to bring it along.” 

“Much obliged. Will you come up to the 
house and have some supper?” 

“Not to-night; the old woman will be waiting 
for me. Good day.” 

Daniel Hart returned his salutation with a 
request to be remembered to the women folks, 
and, as the man walked on, glanced again at the 
superscription. 

“It’s from Gillian,” he said, half aloud. “I 
expect she wants to steal Hannah as well as her 
old aunt—bless her sweet eyes!” 

He passed on toward the house, and, when hi3 
daughter heard his step on the porch, she ran 
out to meet him. 

“How late you are, father!” she exclaimed; 
“tea has been ready this half hour; I’m afraid 
the biscuits are cold.” 

“Just let me wash up and have a wipe at the 
roller towel and I’m ready,” he replied, patting 
her head with his broad hand. “Here is some¬ 
thing to take up your time while I do it.” 

“It’s from cousin Gillian,” Hannah cried, 
joyfully, as he placed the letter in her hands. 

“I reckoned os much. I thought aunt Hetty’s 
stiff fingers couldn’t make such finefied lines 
as them ’ere.” 

Hannah had broken the seal and. was too 
deeply absorbed in the contents of her epistle to 
heed his words. A letter was an unusual visi¬ 
tor to the girl, and the arrival of Gillian’s was 
looked upon as an important event. 

A joyful expression escaped her as she read* 
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but her father was rubbing his forehead vigor¬ 
ously with the coarse towel and did not look 
round. 

“Oh! what do you think, father!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “So kind of her, dear, good Gilliau. 
Isn’t she a cousin worth having?” 

“Well, what’s the matter?” asked Daniel Hart, 
turning down his shirt sleeves. « 

“She wants me to come to New York and 
make her a visit; and only think, she is going 
to give a grand party in honor of her new house. 
Won’t it be a house-wnrming worth while?” 

“And your silly little head is turned with the 
idea. Well, well, it’s nat’ral enough, I suppose. 
Young folks will be young folks.” 

“Can 1 go, father? Do say yes. Oh! Iam 
00 crazy to be off.” 

“I ain’t much given to saying no to you, am 
I?” he asked, smiling kindly down upon her. 

“Then I can go. I am so happy—how nice 
it will be! And aunt Hetty, too, I do want to 
see her so much. Oh! dear, won’t I have fun?” 

She was interrupted in her exclamations by 
the appearance of an ebony face at the door, 
crowned with a roll of black woolly hair that 
circled her head like a turban. 

“’Spect the tea’ll be cold if the men folks 
don’t come,” said a discontented voice. “It’s 
be’n a drawin’ next door to an hour.” 

“Coming, Dinah—all on hand,” said Daniel 
Hart, pleasantly. 

“And oh! Dinah,” exclaimed Hannah, “I am 
going to New York. My cousin Gillian has sent 
for me. Isn’t it splendid’” 

The old negress drew up her gaunt form, and 
looked as if she thought her young mistress was 
not sufficiently alive to a sense of her own 
dignity. 

“’Spected she would, young Misses. Who 
would she a sent for but her own nat’ral born 
cousin?” 

“But it is so kind of her, Dinah—so very 
kind!” 

“Seem in a great pucker to go away from 
hum,” grumbled Dinah; “I never seed no good 
of gallivanting all over the world. I knows 
what York is, ’cause I’ve traveled; I’ve be’n 
thar with Miss Sarah, and it’s ray ’pinion you’ll 
get lost.” 

“Not if you go with her, Dinah,” said Ihe 
farmer. 

“Me go traveling ag’in?” said the old woman, 
brightening up at once. 

“Gillian wants me to bring you,” added Han¬ 
nah; “she speaks about it particularly, and says 
you must bring her some of those old-fashioned 
cakes nobody can make but you.” 


% “Oh! de Lord,” said Dinah, with a chuckle that 
$ twisted her features until she seemed about going 
$ into a dark spasm. “Massy sakes alive! Wal f 
s de young lady allers was as sweet spoken as if 
s she had sugar plums in her mout’. Hi! hi! hi!” 
$ and she went off into another and more pro¬ 
longed chuckle. “IIow she did use walk into 
^ them doughnuts; ’spect she’d never git nothin’ 
^ like them with her fangled city niggers, no how.” 
^ “And now let’s have supper,” said Mr. Hart; 
s “you and Hannah can talk all this over when 
\ we’re done.” 

^ “I never ’trudes myself into no discuss,” said 
| Dinah, drawing herself up with immense dig- 
' nity and sailing into the house. But all the 
j while she was giving the finishing touches to 
l the tea-table her mouth was puckered into a 
< grim smile; and once or twice she was obliged, 
| in order to quiet her excessive delight, to give a 

I punch in the side to her little sable handmaiden, 
who was dodging vigorously every time she be¬ 
come unfortunate enough to get in her way. 
Hannah sat down at the table radiant with 
\ pleasant anticipation. Her brown eyes shone 
\ like twin stars, and her cheeks wore a richer 
j bloom than the cinnamon roses that looked in 
$ at her through the kitchen window. 

$ Daniel Hart finished his meal almost in silence, 
^ scarcely heeding the broken sentences which 
$ passed between Dinah and her young mistress. 
$ He could not tell why, but apart from the pain 
s of losing Hannah, he felt a vague fear at the 
s idea of (his visit. Back into the past went his 
\ thoughts again. Sarah’s image rose before him 
' bright with youthful hope and anticipation— 
* what a gulf of bitter memories rolled between 
$ the present and that spring time of life! 

He shoved back his plate with a sigh, and 
s seated himself by the window. Hannah ran to 
$ get his pipe, and having carefully filled it brought 
^ it to him, holding a live coal between the tongs 
> that he might light it. 

i* “You look tired, father,” she snid, when the 
s preparations were completed, and he wa9 puffing 
s out a white column of smoke from his lips. 

^ “Likely as not; but I haven’t got along yet 
s to where it hurt9 me much: it’ll all be gone in 
^ the morning.” 

i; Dinah summoned her mistress away nominally 
^ for a discussion about a pickle crock, but in 
s reality to whisper in her ear, 

$ “’Spose we’ll start right off, young Misses?” 

$ “At once, my cousin says; I’ll nsk father.” 
s She ran out of the pantry again calling, 

^ “Father, father?” 

£ “Well?” he asked, with a subdued sadness in 
v peculiar contrast to her unrestrained gnyety. 
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“Shall we'go soon? Gillian: wants me at once, $ “I guess so, Dinah; we will talk about it in 

yon know-” > the morning.” 

“As soon as you can get ready, darter.” j Dinah muttered something About putting off 
“Next week, then—do you hear, Dinah? We $ things, which ought to be attended to at once, 
are going next week.” ^ and went on with her work in indignant silence. 

“It’s no lifetime,” replied the stately dame, \ All that evening, Hannah was in a state of 
in a tone which vainly attempted to express in- \ pleasurable unrest, which kept her eyes spark- 
difference. “Get out of my way, you Liz!” she $ ling, and her cheeks a-glow with the thousand 
added, to her unfortunate assistant, but the girl ^ happy thoughts to which her quick imagination 
was accustomed to her mode of enforcing obe- s gave rise. 

dience, and prudently ducked her woolly head < When she had kissed her father good night 
to escape the threatened blow. “Jest you wash ^ and stolen up to her room, Dinah went creeping 
the dishes, you lazy nigger!” muttered Dinah, > after, and seating herself on the floor by her 
in a tone her master could not hear, “and keep i? young mistress’ bed, indulged herself freely in 
your fingers out o’ de pie.” s the numerous projects which were flitting through 

“Hain’t tuclied ’em,” retorted Liz, wiping \ her mind, for Dinah was qfitc as much excited 
her mouth with her fingers in direct contradic- i; with the thought of the coming visit as Hannah 
tion to her bold assertion. \ herself, although she did her best to hide it 

Hannah was too much accustomed to their $ under an assumption of dignity, ascribing her 
altercations, and too busy listening to her father ^ anxiety only to a fear of leaving her dear child 
to pay any attention to this scene. ^ to undertake the journey alone. 

“And you are glad to go?” Mr. Ilart said, \ Daniel Hart sat for a long time in his easy- 
striving to be cheerful. ^ chair, forgetful of fatigue, and indulging in 

She slipped her little hand into his, and the s mournful memories of the past and present, 
browned fingers closed over it with a gentle j until he grew more heavy hearted with thoughts 
pressure: while the kindly smile which always i of his coming loneliness. But when he rose in 
softened his features, when he met the clear v the morning, all trace of his sorrowful revery 
glance of her brown eyes, passed over his whole $ had disappeared from his face, and he went 
face. ^ about his labors cheerful and kindly as was his 

“Would you rather I staid at home?” she ^ wont, 
whispered, struggling between an ardent desire $ But Dinah was quite unable to sleep until she 
to go out into the world so natural to the young, s had looked somewhat to the preparations neces- 
and her dread of leaving the fond parent, from s sary for her journey. So when she left Han- 
whom she had been scarcely separated Bines' her $ nah’s room armed with a flaring candle, she 
earliest remembrance. ^ betook herself to the garret, where stood the 

“No, darter,” he replied; “you are young, s chest in which the treasured odds and ends of 
and it is natural you should want to enjoy your- $ her life had been heaped together. A huge 
self a little. I ain’t going to hinder you Mebby '< padlock secured this miscellaneous wealth from 

I shall be a little lonesome at first; but, but-” '< Lizzy’s prying eyes: and when Dinah unlocked 

“But I don’t want to leave you all alone, ^ it she looked sharply round in fear that the girl 
father dear; you will miss me, I know. I cannot n might have been dodging her footsteps, 
go, that’s all!” $ Very incongruous were the articles displayed 

“Of course you shall! You have been a good S by the opening of the chest. Old dresses and 
darted, Hannah, and never given your old father s cloaks, garments which Hannah had worn when 
& moment’s pain.” j> a baby, a black tea-pot without a nose, and a 

Hannah bowed her head, her excitement for i; Britannia cream-jug that had lost its handle, 
an instant subdued by the earnestness of his s masses of artificial flowers, and a collection of 
voice. $ old shoes, for Dinah was a perfect martyr to her 

“I couldn’t be anything else,” she whispered; j: toes, and a monomaniac on the subject of saving 
“few girls have a father like mine. Uncle Bent- \ worn out slippers. All these things were care- 
ley is a good man, but I wouldn’t swap my father i; fully taken out and held to the light for closer 
for him,” and she threw her arms caressingly \ inspection. Dinah’s heart sunk within her when 
about the strong man’s neck. j she rejected that, probably, she might not be 

“Misses!” called Dinah, from the pantry. | allowed to take the chest on her intended adven^ 

“Well, what is it?” $ into the fashionable world, and the very idea of 

“Won’t I give the house a clarin* up to-mor- \ leaving it behind gave her a cramp at the heart, 

row?” * “Now,” says Diuah, dropping into a gentle 

Von. XXXVI.—3 
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train of calculation, “s’posin Mister Hart, or the 
young un, turn up their noses at dis ’spectable 
ohist, what is I to ’pend on, a band-box, a 
bundle, or one ob dem kivered baskets? Not 
none of dem, no how. If Miss Hannah wants 
a waitin’ maid, as she can find one in all ’spects 
for her manners and ’spectability, dis chist es 
_got to go long jes as sartin as I stan’ here. But 
s’posing she sots her foot down and says, ‘Dinah, 
I’s willin’ to take you wid a band-box or bundle, 
but not the chist. Then what’ll yer do, Dinah? 
Will yer stay hum and make Liz pay for it all, 
or guv in an’ go anyhow? Make up your mind 
in dis ’spect, Dinah, ’cause there’s gwine to be 
a tussel, and yer’d as well be ready, Dinah, yer 
had.”* • 

After this soliloquy, Dinah rested her head on 
one hand and an elbow on her knee, evidently 
making up her mind. 

“Well,” she said, at last, “if I mus’ guv up, 

I mus’, no ’stake about dat, for I’se bound to 
make dem York niggers stan’ ’bout afore I’se 
done wid ’em. Jest tink how arkard that poor 
chil’d be widout a ’sperienced person to ’tend to 
her manners. So s’posin’ dey stands out, what 
is de least as I can get long wid?” 

Here Dinah plunged her hand into the open 
chest, and drew forth a quilt of marvelous pat¬ 
tern, which she partially unfolded on her lap. 

“Dis is a gwoin’ anyhow,” she muttered, “I’se 
’quaintcd wid der stifck up houses in York, 
partly by ’sperience, an’ partly ’cause I’se be’n 
told. Dey is whitened sepulchurs in de parlor, 
but when yer gits up stairs toward the roof, 
look out! Ain’t a gwine to catch the rhumetes 
for none of’em—that kiver’s boun’ to go!” 

Here Dinah laid the quilt down and drew i 
forth a small cotton shawl, so gay in its original s 
red, green and yellow, that time had left it a jj 
gaudy article still. The chief desire of Dinah’s i; 
heart had always been a turban, such as she ^ 
had heard of among the better class of Southern j 
negresses—heard of but never seen—for, with $ 
all her self-consequence, Dinah had no know- s 
ledge of any town larger than the little port at i| 
which Mrs. Bentley and Gillian had landed; but S 


While she was speaking, Dinah began to fold 
the shawl diagonally and lay it in broad plaits, 
which she prepared to bind over her silvered 
wool. 

“Now,” she said, laying the folds across her 
lap, and fishing up a little cracked looking-glass 
from the depths of her chest which she fastened 
between the rafters that sloped over her, “now 
if I kin only get the kink on it the chit’ ’ill have 
a waitin’ maid sich as ain’t found every day. 
Golly, them’s um! them’s um!” 

Here Dinah gave the shawl a twist, gathered 
the ends in a knot over her left temple and really 
stumbled upon the very method of folding a 
Madras kerchief into a turban, except that she 
left the corner behind flying loose; and the 
shawl, being too voluminous, gave an enormous 
size to her head, while the ends swept her shoul¬ 
ders like a pair of wing9. 

But this exaggeration only increased Dinah’s 
triumph. She gave a satisfied glance into the 
glass, and drawing forth a gorgeous calico dress 
from the chest, proceeded to array herself, as she 
muttered, “Like de lillies ob de field dat Nebu- 
chadnezzer talked about.” But just as she had 
clasped the gown at her throat, with a huge red 
glass brooch that had all the brilliancy of twenty 
carbuncles to her, and was fluttering around her 
broken glass, with her head on one side and her 
hands expanded in solemn admiration, a sup¬ 
pressed giggle broke from the stairs followed by 
Lizzy’s voice exclaiming, “Oh! golly, oh! golly, 
ain’t we fine! Lor! lor! hi! hi!” 

Whereupon old Dinah seized the flaring candle¬ 
stick and all with both hands, and would have 
sent it after the sound; but, recollecting the 
open chest, concluded to disrobe and lock up her 
treasures, philosophically muttering that “she 
could lick that imp of Satan any time; but to 
leave that chist unlocked was a tempter— a pro¬ 
vidence that she couldn’t think on.” 

The next morning, as soon as Hannah’s vari¬ 
ous duties were performed to her own satisfac¬ 
tion—by no means an easy task, for she was an 
orderly little body — she took refuge In her 
chamber for the purpose of searching her bureau 


imagination ran so far ahead of her memory, £ drawers and bringing to light any treasures 
that she really began to believe that all the $ they might contain. 

books she had heard read, and all the places \ The strongest desire of her heart was to find 
she had heard described by the females of the \ something which might be converted into a gar- 
household, were absolutely a part of her own \ ment fit for Gillian’s grand party. It never occur- 
experience. $ ring to the innocent soul that she would be guilty 

“Now,” said Dinah, eyeing the shawl, “if I j of the extravagance of purchasing a dress for 
only knew how dem niggers twisted ’em up it’d * that special purpose. She pulled out a variety 
be eberything. I’se got dem ear-rings Miss Sarah | of dresses which had belonged to her mother and 
guv me when she was married; but how tocher aunt, originally of pretty material, but so 
pucker dis consarn into a turban beats me out.” * faded from long years of unfolding, and so old- 
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fashioned in form, that there was litttle hope to 
be found in them. 

As she surveyed the scant skirts and con¬ 
tracted sleeves, Hannah’s heart rather sank 
within her, but still she did not quite despair, 
laying the incongruous pile aside for farther 
consideration. She took out of their hiding- 
• places the various little articles of jewelry which 
she possessed, turning them over somewhat hope¬ 
lessly wheu she remembered Gillian’s wealth in 
that line. 

A fashionable lady would have smiled at the 
care with which Hannah treasured her few valu¬ 
ables. But there was not a thing but was 
endeared to her by association—not an old- 
fashioned brooch or quaint necklace which was 
not almost sacred in her eyes from having be¬ 
longed to her mother, or the aunt of whom she 
had heard so much, but who had died far away 
from that quiet old homstead long before the 
young girl’s remembrance. 

While she was thus engaged, she heard Dinah’s 
slip-shod patter upon the stairs, and hastened 
to call her in that she might consult with her 
upon that all important subject to every feminine 
heart. 

The jewelry in Dinah’s eyes was everything 
that could be desired: but about the party dress 
she was not quite certain, and caressed the end 
of her black nose, and stood with her head on 
one side doubtfully. 

“As for the jew’lry, there isn’t no dubitation: 
but I isn’t quite so sartin ’bout the dress. There’s 
that ar pink gown, I ’member Miss Sarah brung 
that from York, but that’s sich a heap o’ years j 
ago—least ways you mought try it on.” j 

Hannah acted upon the suggestion; she had ; 
gone through the operation a thousand times in } 
her childish days, but now the scant skirt and j 
short waist made her laugh till the tears came j 
into her merry eyes. j 

“Why, Dinah, I look like an umbrella half \ 
shut up,” she exclaimed, ruefully; and for once \ 
Dinah had no answer to make, but kept on rub¬ 
bing her nose till it threatened to flatten out 
entirely on her anxious face. 5 

Luckily for her feelings, she perceived at this > 
instant that Liz had crept into the room and was J 
watching the operation with eyes and mouth S 
wide open. The unfortunate damsel betrayed j 
her presence by the involuntary exclamation | 
which escaped her at the sight of her young 5 
mistress' grandeur. j 

“Oh, ki! Missy, ain’t you splenderiferous! ; 

Oh, you is—ki!” S 

Dinah made a dart at her grand-daughter, but J 
her stiff limbs were no match for Lizzy’s powers ' 


of locomotion, and she was safe down stairs by 
the time the irate Dinah reached the door. 

“No, you don’t,” she shouted, snapping her 
fingers, bold from a sense of security. “Mean 
old nigger, any how, if yon is my granny. Ki!” 

“You Liz,” shouted Dinah, “ef them dishes 
ain’t washed when I git down stairs, I’ll 
stragthen your wool as if it’d been hackled a 
week, mind dat now.” 

“Wooly yourself,” retorted Liz; “old nig¬ 
ger!” but hearing Dinah on the stairs, she took 
refuge in the pantry and began a great clatter 
among the dishes, spattering the clean floor 
without the slightest remorse, and pretending 
to sing, though there was a quiver in her voice. 

“Never seed such a limb of Satan,” ejaculated 
Dinah, as she returned to the chamber; but Han¬ 
nah was too much accustomed to their disturb¬ 
ances to notice them, especially as she was quite 
certain that Liz could well defend herself with¬ 
out help; and that the old woman loved her 
grand child far too well for fear of any real 
cruelty. 

“I’se like to ask a question, young Misses,” 
said Dinah, solemnly. 

“What do you call me that for?” Hannah 
asked. 

“I knows our ’sition better than you does, 
Miss Hannah,” replied Dinah, with dignity; 
“’tain’t likely a pusson like me is gwine to be 
ob8tru8ive down in York. But I wants to know 
what complacity I’m a gwine in?” 

“What capacity?” Hannah asked, doubtfully. 

“In course, Misses! Miss Gillian hab a lady's 
maid, and I ’spect you ort to be as good as she.” 

Now the idea of Dinah’s setting up for a lady’s 
maid struck Hannah as very ludicrous, although 
her little feminine vanity contemplated the idea 
with sufficient complacency. 

“It would be more dignified,” she said, strug- 
ling between a smile and a consciousness of her 
own importance. “Would you like to be my 
maid, Dinah? Is that what you are aiming 
at?” 

“ Seems to me it would be more proper, Misses; 
I’se had a husband, in coarse; be want much 
’count, no how, and ’tain’t no use *lating our 
little secrets out o’ de family; and widders make 
the best ladies’ maids I ’sped on account of de 
’sperience.” 

“Of course,” Hannah said, smiling, for Dinah’s 
husband had always been regarded by her as a 
somewhat mythical personage. 

Now the chest came into Dinah’s mind again, 
and she deemed it a proper moment to drag that 
portion of her desires into the conversation. 

“There ain’t nothin’ like havin’ everything 
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ready/’ she remarked, “I’se powerful glad ’bout $ They bad taken breakfast by candle light, a 
havin’ that old chist of mine.” i; usual custom in that thrifty household, so there 

“Oh, Dinah, you can’t take that horrid old $ was sadness, but none of that dreary look of 
thing!” exclaimed Hannah, aghast. s discomfort which usually accompanies a de- 

“I’se traveled, young Misses,” replied Dinah, j parture at early dawn, 
sententiouslv, perceiving at once her advantage, ^ Everything was ready: Hannah’s compact 
and determined to follow it up; “and I knows s trunk and bandbox, in its calico case, with a 
de world—ain’t gwine to hav’ no stuck up city 5 basket filled with cakes, a wedge of cheese and 
niggers laffin’ ’cause we haint got ’coutrements ^ some dried beef stowed together, ready for the 
enough.” % wagon, to which the hired man was “hitching 

Hannah deemed it prudent to say no more, ^ up his horses” back of the house, 
being well acquainted with the old woman’s ob- J Dinah, tliat subtle statesman and strong- 
stinacy, and trusting that her father’s influence $ minded woman, had prevailed on the chest 
would dissuade her; while Dinah chuckled in- \ question, and sat upon her property, grim and 
wardly at the success of her scheme, and rose $ triumphant, like a general in the midst of a 
to such a state of self-complacency, that she $ victorious encampment. By her side stood 
straightway seized the opportunity of giving i; Lizzy, rubbing both sets of knuckles into her 
her young mistress a short lecture. \ eyes, and only taking them away, when Dinah 

“Law, I knows dem fine folks! their airs ’ll \ became unbearably pathetic, to shake off the 
profound you, honey; but I’ve seen Miss Sarah ^ drops and plant them on duty again, 
do it and I can construct you. Now thar’s the > There was a certain tenderness in Dinah’s in- 
curchey—kind o* this way.” j junctions that made all Lizzy’s better nature 

She pulled up her dress so ns to show her s overflow, like a pool in which a stone has been 
ankles and made a bobbing salutation, which j; cast, but which Dinah held in check, ashamed 
set Hannah off into a fit of laughter that was $ of such ignoble weakness. 

loudly echoed from the stairs—Miss Liz had ^ Daniel Hart stood by the window, with his 
gained courage enough to steal again upon the j daughter clinging to his arm. He was very 
scene of action. v grave, even sad, at the thought of her departure. 

“Dat cus—darned free niggers!” cried the \ Never yet had it been well with those of his 
irate Dinah, not venturing to vent her wrath $ family who went forth from that quiet home- 
upon her mistress: and away she ran with asto- $ stead into the bustling world. He could date 
nishing agility down stairs and out of the house, j; poor Hetty’s pale cheeks, and Sarah’s uneven 
just in time to see Miss Lizzy fly across the $ spirit, from the time of their return from the 
young cabbage patch, and tako refuge on the $ city whither Hannah was so eager to hasten, 
top of a wood shed where she could not reach \ “You will write to me very soon, child?” 
her. $ “Yes, father. Oh! I am almost sorry to go. 

“I’ll fix you, sis, wait and see,” she gasped, $ If you will only say one word, I will stay at 
while Liz, between fear and exultation, was $ home and send for Gillian to visit us this sum- 
chattering like a monkey on her perch, “I’ll ^ mer instead.” 

larn ye de ’spect due yer olders!” s “No, no! your heart is set on going, and it 

Lizzy turned one hand into a tube, and put- $ will not be kind to disappoint your cousin, 
ting it to her lips shouted, “Ki—ki!” at which ^ Come back with the same honest, light heart 
Dinah seized a bean-pole and made various un- $ you take away and I don’t care.” 
successful pokes at her, but the damsel evaded $ “Why, what do you mean, father? of course 
them, and seemed to enjoy the sport so much i* I shall, and lighter too, for I shall have seen the 
that the old woman was forced to give it up and ^ world!” 

retire in grim ferocity. $ Daniel Hart shook his head. The past, which 

- $ was ever uppermost in his mind, brought before 

CHAPTER XII. shis sight two girlish faces, both handsome, yet 

At length the day arrived on which Hannah s totally unlike in their loveliness. He recollected 
Hart was to make her entry into the great world. \ those two faces so changed by sickness, toil, or 
The hour of morning was so early that you s sorrow, he never knew which, that those who 
could scarcely see a streak of rose in the east; ^ loved them best would scarce have recognized 
nothing but a pale flush which shone like a smile $ his sisters again. 

across the apple trees dripping with dew, and | “Well, well, we shall see,” he said, half aloud, 
the purple lilac plumes that crowned the bushes $ “Only come back as wholesome and happy as 
in front of the house. I you are now, and I shall be satisfied.” 
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Hannah’s head drooped upon his arm, and for $ drink, but he Alers did it like a gemman, and 
a few moments they stood in silence, each occu- ^ dat’s why I revrentializes his mem’ry as I dus. 
pied with thoughts different as though an ocean <> Now, Liz, I prizes dese sacrum tings for de 
had rolled between them. J sake ob de dead and berried; for when he lay 

Meanwhile Dinah was busy giving her last \ in dem delirum trumphants dat tuk him off, I 
directions to the youthful Liz, who stood with s ’ministered his last drink out of dis ’dentical 
her hair in wild commotion and her eyes rolling $ cup. Oh! Lizzy, it was a solumneous moment 
incessantly, confused by the varied orders which $ when he guv up de ghost!” 
the old womnn poured volubly forth. ^ “Oh, don’t—don’t!” cried Liz, screwing the 

“Ye sees, Liz, dis is de most ’portant ’vent ob $ two little black fists into her eyes, and writhing 
yer resistance; you’s gwine to hab the control ^ to and fro. “It scares me to hear about dead 
ob dis ’stablishment, for any pusson that comes $ folks and their ghosts!” 

to help wash and sich like ’ll only be super- \ “Be imposed, Lizzy—be imposed, it is sich 
nuraeruras. Now, Liz, mind what I tells you; $ tings as makes de soul de more fit for de glory 
get de dinners good, don’t nibble at de dough- £ ob hebben. Dere he lay pavitin’ on his pillar, 
nuts, and don’t stick your fingers in de cream jj wid both eyes wide open, an’ ses he, * Dinah,’ - 
and ’tfuade ’em its de cat.” $ an’ I said, 

“Oh, I didn’t, never!” ejaculated Liz, with $ “‘Mylub.* 
her most innocent face. ^ “Den he say agin, ‘Dinah,’ and I say, ‘What 

“That ain’t neither here nor thar,” replied $ is ’em, honey?’ Den he says agin, ‘Dinah, do 
Dinah, waving her hand majestically; “I isn’t ^ yer lub me?’ and ses I, ‘Yes, Jube, I lubs yer 
retruding de past, I’se counselin’ for de futur’. j yet if yer does drink ter much, for I ’members 
Be a good gal and de Lord’ll bless you! Ef any $ ole times, Jube;’ and den, Liz, de tears choke 
o’ them ornary niggers at de corner ’quires about n me, an’ I couln’t say de rest as I wanted ter. 
me, jest say I hab gone to visit Miss Bentley, $ “When yer grandad sees dat, he ris up on 
down in York, dat’s all.” $ his elber, and ses he, 

“Yes, Dinah,” faltered Liz, quite awed by the \ “ ‘Dinah, kiss me!’ an’ I kiss ’em. Den he 


grandeur of this last announcement. 


\ ses, ‘Dinah, kiss me ’gin,* and I kiss ’em ’gin’. 


“And now, Liz, I’se goin’ to trust a solumn- $ Den, Liz, he fell back an’ die wid a smile on him 
choly duty to you.” ^ count’nance.” 

“Oh, my!” groaned Lizzy. “Don’t!” | “Oh! oh!” sobbed Lizzy, “poor grandad— 

“Yes, I is, chil, and I hopes you’ll be wordy } poor, ole grandad!” 
on it, little as you is,” repeated Dinah, rising^ “Ole!” exclaimed Dinah, indignantly. “Ole! 
majestically from her chest, and fitting the heavy $ Jube wasn’t but just a grown man when he died, 
key into the padlock which opened with a clang. $ an’ never would a been of no ’count, no hew; so 
“Yes, I’se gwine to trust to yer ’scretion, Liz, j hush up an’ ’tend to what I’se a sayin’ ’bout dis 
and gib inter yer own hans de ’heritance ob yer \ ’portant trust. Dis cup an’ de tea-pot, memora- 
forefaders, though what der was on ’em sides de s tions ob my connuberal ferlicity, I’se gwine ter 
indervidcral afore yer wasn’t of no ’count, any s guv you to keep, an’ I want you to be faithless.” 
how!” ' “Oh, I will—I will,” sobbed Lizzy. “I hope 

Here Dinnh lifted the Jid of her chest and \ ole Scratch ’ll get me by the wool if I don’t.” 
drew forth the black tea-pot, the pewter cream- $ Here Lizzy held out her reverential hands, 
cup, and an old white satin slipper, which she $ and Diuah plnced the precious relics therein, 
mt reverently down while securing the clamps < keeping the slipper for another lecture, 
of her chest again. s “Now, Liz, you see dis shoe, it ’longed ter 

“Now, Lizzy,” she said, remounting her $ Miss Sarah artcr she was married. I ’spect 
throne, and wielding the slipper as if it had s she’d took ’em inter de house ob Satan, an* 
been a symbol of authority, while the cream- % danced in ’em by de mark on de side, but dey 
cup and its companion lay in her lap—“now, J was left ahind when she went ’broad, an’ I tuk 
Lizzy, ye sees dese tings, dey ’longed to yer ^ ’session. Now, Liz, when we gits inter de wag— 
grandad when he was a likely young nigger, de carriage I means—yer jes take dis white shoo 
an’ had de honor ob marryin’ de indervideral as ^ and shie it arter us jes as far as yer kin fling, 
is afore yer. Dat is, dey was de settin* out she ^ Does yer comprehension, Liz?” 
brought to him wid her fair self, as he wud say £ “Yes, yes, I knows it’s luck, I’ll do it golly! 
when ho had drunk up the vally of a day’s $ Won’t I guv it a shie! Never ye fear, granny!” 
washin’ in strong whisky afore we detired to ^ “ I’se ’joiced to see yer can comprehensionate 

our connuberal couch. Liz, yer grandad wud t ’structions,” said Dinah, adding the satin slipper 
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to the relics which Lizzy huddled together in ? Daniel Hart lifted his daughter's trunk into 

her arms. “Now Liz-” j the wagon, settled the basket of eatables under 

But that moment the rattle of wheels came i the seat, and came back to the porch again, 
round the house, and Hannah ran to the door, s “Come, darter, everything is ready," he said, 
cryiug out nervously, > looking sorrowfully inio his child’s face. 

“Oh, Dinah, the wagon is ready," and turn- \ She would have thrown her arms around him 
ing to her father, she flung both arms around \ again, but he lifted her gently into the wagon, 
his neck and wept aloud. \ put a little black wallet into her hands, with a 

“Hollo, hurry up!" shouted the hired man, ^ whisper to make herself fine as the best of 'em, 
driving the wagon round with a dash, and crack- \ and turned away. 

ing his whip at Liz. { Dinah clambered up the hind wheel rather 

Liz gave a leap and a cry, stumbled, tried to ^ indignant that she also was not lifted to her 
recover herself, and fell crash upon the relics $ place, and, seating herself grimly on the chest, 
of her grandmother’s domestic felicity. There $ was ready at any moment to enter upon the 
she lay flat upon the stoop, with those treasures s fashionable career which she felt to be her 
crushed under her, and her great, wild eyes $ destiny. 

turned imploringly on Dinah, who stood above * Just as they were driving off, a white satin 
her in speechless wrath. Liz made an effort to v slipper came flying after them, and the face 
get up and scamper away, but she only whirled $ of naughty Liz was thrust round the corner, 
over and gathered herself, into a dusky ball, >, After the slipper came, a half scared shout 
from which a pair of scared eyes rolled in every j; of, “Good-bye, granny—good-bye, and luck," 
direction. $ finished off by, “Oh! golly, golly, now won’t I 

While Dinah's eyes were turned away for an s have my own way? —oh! won’t I ?" 
instant, the frightened creature began to feel $ Dinah only heard the good-bye, and her old 
round for the broken pieces. First she fished $ heart melted when she saw the shoe flying to- 
out a fragment of the tea-pot with the handle ^ ward her like a bird of promise, so she deigned 
broken in two, which she tucked under herself * to wave her hand. 

again instantaneously. Then she drew forth \ Hannah looked sadly back so long as her 
the milk cup, and her poor features began to s father could be seen in the porch; then she had 
tremble like a jelly between fear and fun, for { another good cry, and was inconsolable so long 
it was crushed into a pewter cocked hat, and $ as any familiar object remained in sight, 
the sight brought a giggle into her groans. But s After a time Hannah's spirits rose almost as 
Dinah, instead of flying into a rage, as Hannah $ buoyant as before. She chatted gayly with the 
had expected, stood perfectjy silent, looking $ farmer, and laughed heartily at Dinah's words 
down upon the culprit with a solemn gravity, $ of wisdom, for the old woman was in one of her 
that made Liz creep backward till the walls of ^ most oracular moods, and delivered her opinions 
the house stopped her progress; then starting $ freely upon every possible subject, 
wildly up, she gave one leap round the corner j It was afternoon when they reached the river, 
and disappeared, like a frightened hound, bear- ^ where they found that a sloop, which was about 
ing the pewter relic with her, but leaving the ^ to take advantage of a light wind that had 
crushed tea-pot behind. \ sprung up, and sail in a short time. 

“I didn’t go to do it, it dropped," she shouted | As Hannah was passing along the dock, she 
back. Dinah looked after her without a move- $ found herself face to face with John Downs, the 
ment of the face. $ young man who had driven her uncle and cousin 

“Why, Dinah," said the young mistress, sup- \ to her father’s house, and who, truth to say, had 
pressing a laugh, while the tears still trembled l chanced that way more than once since. The 
in her eyes, “you take it like a Christian. I ^ young girl blushed like a rose at this encounter, 
thought you would have been furious!" $ “Wall, if it ain’t Miss Hart!” he exclaimed, 

Dinah turned solemnly toward her, and giving s flushing up to the temples with a bashful joy, 
both hands a gentle spread, replied, $ which made his brown face really handsome. 

“’Tain’t no use, I can’t find no words to s “Won't you shake hands with a fellow? How's 
'spress my feelin’s, Miss Hannah, preachin’J your father and that handsome cousin of yours?" 
couldn’t do ’em justice," and folding her arms, $ “All well," Hannah said, extending her hand, 
Dinah sat quietly down on her chest, and even $ which he grasped with unconscious force in his 
moved aside meekly when the man came to lift s strong fingers. “Are you going down theriver?" 
it into the wagon. She really had no language i; “Wall, yes," he said, hesitatingly; “I don’t 
in which to express her indignation. * exactly-" 
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“I am going to New York to visit my cousin.’' > most remote from her chest and best sheltered 
“And I am going to York too,” he replied, ^ by the sails. Once that very correct woman 
brightening up wonderfully. s was scandalized by the momentary glimpse of a 

“I say, Downs,” said one of the men, ap- ^ plump, brown hand clasped in that of the young 
proaching at that moment, “you’re a goin’ to farmer—a hand so marvelously like that of her 
Sing Sing, ain’t you?” $ young mistress, that, in her position as chape- 

“No, I’m going to York.” $ rone, she felt it her duty to step down and see 

“ Why you said yesterday-” $ what it was all about; but, wheu she reached tuat 

“’Tisn’t of the least consequence what I < quarter of the deck where the young people had 
said yesterday: I say now I’m going to the ^ been, Hannah was leaning demurely over the 
city.” J bulwarks, looking for the rose-tints that always 

Before an hour was over, they were comfort- $ settled on the river at sunset, she had been told; 
ably established on the deck of the sloop, and < and young Downs stood a couple of yards off, 
gliding smoothly out into the river. $ with both arms folded behind him, examining 

Hannah and John Downs stood by the cabin $ the rigging of the sloop, as if he had been a ship 
door in pleasant conversation; while Dinah had ^ builder, and intended to carry off her model in 
established herself on her chest, spreading her s his mind. 

skirt carefully over the huge padlock, and look- v , Dinah was not quite satisfied with this state 
ing grimly at every one who happened to ap- $ of things, and sniffed the air in a disaffected way, 
proach her. It was sometime before she could jj resolved to be more vigilant in her watch; but, 
feel at all at ease concerning the safety of her $ just as she was looking for a seat, one of the 
possessions; and it was not until the captain s sailors mounted on her chest, and began sacri- 
assured her that he would himself keep his eye $ legiously to beat his heels against its front till 
upon it, that she could be induced to stir from !> the padlock rattled again. 

her perch long enough to see the cabin. It was * Dinah could not stand this, but darted off on ft 
well for Hannah’s peace of mind that there were $ short run to dislodge the enemy, 
no other passengers on board, and that she knew $ Directly after Dinah had retreated, Downs 
little of the world, or Dinah’s attire might have \ also became curious to watch the imaginary 
caused her some uneasiness. The old woman \ rose-tints settle on the river, and drew close to 
had arrayed herself in a skirt of pressed flannel, ^ Hannah’s side, searching for them in her down- 
below which peeped out a quilted petticoat; a s cast eyes. The young fellow was somewhat 
short-gown of red merino, fastened by a broad, \ troubled in his mind about several matters, and, 
green ribbon; and on her head she wore a huge J being a frank, generous soul, spoke out like ft 
coal-skuttle bonnet, miraculously trimmed and | man as he was. 

decorated with a long, green veil that was drawn $ “You have got a rich uncle down in York, 
on one side, and flaunted like a streamer in the } Miss Hannah?” 


She carried a huge bag of eatables—her own 
private stock—which might have served for a 
sea voyage, but nothing could induce her to be¬ 
lieve there was more than enough, indeed she 
had great fears that they might fall short, and 
suffer shipwreck and famine on that perilous 
voyage. “ Besides,” she reflected, “if there’s any 
left, Miss Gillian’ll be mighty glad to eat a hum- 
made pie. ’Tain’t likely them fangled city nig¬ 
gers feed her with sich like dainties as her 
mother was brought up on.” 

After these arguments had been repeated 
once or twice, Hannah gave up the contest; and 
Dinah, triumphant as usual, took full charge of 
the commissary department, only disturbing the 
young people now and then with offers of sand¬ 
wiches and drop-cakes, which they refused. 

In fact, it breaks my heart to record it, but 


How did the fellow find out her name was 
Hannah ? Had she told him because Miss Hart 
sounded so formal? 

“Yes,” she answered, with a little sparkle of 
pride, “I believe uncle is very rich indeed. 
The/ tell me he lives in splendid style. Gillian 
has a carriage and footman, and everything all 
to herself; the house is large enough for a hotel, 
and only two of them: besides-” 

“And plenty of beaux visit them, I suppose— 
handsome young fellows, who dress like lords, 
and talk like books?” questioned the young 
roan, in a dissatisfied way. 

“Oh! I think it very likely. Gillian is beauti¬ 
ful, and loves company.” 

“And you, do you love that kind of company, 
Miss Hannah?” 

“Me? Oh! indeed, how can I tell? I, who never 
in my life saw a man that looked like a lord and 


young Downs and Hannah, much to Dinah’s dis- * talked like a book, except it may be my unci 
gust, always selected those corners of the deck * Bentley.” 
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“But you will meet those men at your uncle’s, * words, and now stood, in a tumult of mute bliss, 
nothing is more likely.” \ gazing on the water. It was not sunset; but 

“Well, what then? I only hope they will be $ rose-tiuts, brighter than the sky ever sent, 
half as nice as uncle Bentley, and it will be S danced over the waves, and all the depths were 
pleasant enough.” v rich with the purple glow which first love casts 

Downs took off his hat and began to wave it \ over everything, 
to and fro before his face, which was hot with * “Will you not speak to me?” whispered the 
uneasy, jealous thoughts. What chance had he, $ young man, touching her hand—“will you not 
a rough, home-spun farmer, against the people ^ speak to me?” ' 

this young girl would be soou thrown among? v “I cannot,” she answered, in a deeper and 
It seemed a desperate chance, but he was brave $ sweeter whisper, “I cannot. My heart is too 
as well as honest. The love which filled his $ full. The very air makes me giddy.” 
heart left its fire on his cheek, and its tender- J He stooped down and looked into her eyes, 
ness iu his voice, but it was prompt as truth. j Her face was close to his, and he saw her lips 
“One word, Miss Hannah, before we part, for 5 tremble, like the leaves of a red rose when the 
the smoke which rises yonder comes from New s dew drops away from its heart. 

York, and that which seems a forest of great $ But, for the universe he could not have kissed 
trees, away off, is the shipping you have heard ^ those lips, or gazed long into those troubled 
of. One word, and then, come what will, I have s eyes. He would as soon have shot a dove on its 
acted like an honest man, said my say. I love ^ nest. No, a coarser man might have been 
you with my whole heart. Have I any chance \ tempted to these things by her fresh youth; but 
against those men who will swarm around you \ he only took her hand softly in his, and they 
like humming-birds about a wild honeysuckle?” \ stood trembling together, while the sunset stole 
Hannah was silent. She had given one little \ pleasantly over them, brightening the distance 
start, and drawn a quick breath at his first ^ with gold. (to be continued.) 
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OVER BOARD. 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tiraouon tho gloom and Mm of the driving rain ^ 
Comes the flash of an angry sea, \ 

A sullen boom—and tho look-out shouts « 

From the fo’cast-le, “Breakers a-lee.” £ 

The stormy sky, os he speaks, rolls'up, 

And tho rocks lie jagged and bare: 

A dash of the surf, and the spray flies up 
A hundred feet in the air. 

Into tho rigging the skipper leaps: 

And over the whistling gale. 

Over the boom of the plunging surf, 

Over the bulk-heads’ wail, 

His voice rings out, “hard up!” “Hard up,” 

Says the grizzled old tar at the wheel. 

The spokes spin round; but she only groans, 

And shivers from truck to keel. 

“Raise taeks and sheets,”comes sharp and quick; 

Then stern, “let go and haul!” 

The yard swings round: we head to wind: 

We rush at the watery wall. 

At the watery wall, that towers In front 
Dark and wild to the sky: 

“Hold on!”—and it sweeps the slippery decks, 
Howling and foaming by. 

But over tho sound of the wind and sea, \ 

Comes the cry of a soul’s despair; ^ 

And a ghastly face is shooting by, s 

And a hand is clutched at air. , <! 

From the tailing gulf, for a moment, astern, | 

Looks out that imploring lace, ' 


Then a sob, a bubble: the gloom shuts in— 

“God, in his mercy, have grace!” 

Tis the hour they pray for him at home, 

And they rise to his eyes again: 

He hears the lisp of his little one’s voice, 

And the mother's low “Amen!” 

Ho thinks of tho church-yard up on the hill, 

And his first-born’s coffined face. 

Oh! he never will sleep by tho dear ones’ sides— 
“God, in his mercy have grace!” 

Nearer and niglior. A deafening crack; 

The topsail splits, and astern 

Streaming it drives; and the breakers wild 
Under the qnarter churn. 

She qnivers, she halts. The sea pours down. 

She yields to the terrible blow. 

And we drive on the teeth of the hungry rocks— 
We can see them gnash as we go. 

nurrali! There’s a land-locked bay ahead. 

Wc rasp by the point. ’Tis o’er! 

Now safe on its lake-liko bosom wo hear, 

Outside, the breakers roar. 

But all through the hours I watch on dock, 

And all through my dreams, below, 

I see a hand that clutches at air, 

And a ghastly face of woe. 

And I think of the child that kneels in prayer, 
And the wife as she sobs “Amen!” 

And the grave in the church-yard up on tho hill, 
That ho never will see again. 


i 
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PALI88T WAR Z FLOWER TASS. 


We, this month, introduce to our renders seve¬ 
ral representations of pendent flower-baskets, 
which class of room ornaments has recently 
come much into vogue. One illustration repre¬ 
sents a suspending vase on a large scale, of the 
modern Palissy ware; the ground of which is 



white, relieved with the judicious and sparing 
addition of a few rich colors. iThe patterns of 
these vases should invariably be more or less 
geometrical, or at all events a compound of con¬ 
ventionalized ornament, as any attempt at imi¬ 
tative flowers either in relief or in painted 


additions on the flat surface, would be in bad 
taste, when "brought into immediate juxtaposi¬ 
tion with real flowers. 

The other engravings are specimens of cheaper 
kinds of suspending vases. Those of glass are 
very elegant, and at the same time inexpensive. 
The one from which our engraving is taken, was 
a rich, but at the same time delicate turquoise 
blue, semi-opaque, with the snake-like ornament 
about the pendent, of a pale, pearly white, and 
also semi-opaque. There aro also very pretty 
vases of red terra cotta; and still commoner 
ones, of the porous material of ordinary flower¬ 
pots. Some of these terra cotta vases are made 
with circular apertures in the sides; in which 
openings, roots of the weeping isolepis gracilis 
are planted, producing a very pleasing effect, 
and nearly concealing the common material of 
the vase. 

These suspended baskets, however rich in de¬ 
tail, should always be light and graceful in de¬ 
sign, a massive character being entirely unsuited 
to their position and purpose. It should be 
remembered that the adaptation of design to 

67 
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JULY 


“DESERT ED.” — 



TERRA COTTA FLOWER VA8E. 

situation and purpose is one of the great criteria 


of taste in all matters relating to the elegancies 
of life. 

Among the most desirable plants of pendulous 
growth, suited to basket or VAses suspended in 
this manner, are, first and foremost, all the ver- 
benas, which are naturally of trailing habit, and 
of every variety of gay color, from snow white 
to rose, violet, crimson, .and dazzling scarlet. 
Then there is the pendulous fuchsia, “ fuchsia 
pendula,” which will always form a pleasing ad¬ 
dition. The pretty moss-like lycopodium flex- 
uosa forms a nice cushion of green for the gayly 
colored flowers to rest on; and its effect may be 
somewhat varied by the introduction of the new 
species, lycopodium coesum, which is bolder and 
more branching in its growth. 


“DESERTED.” 

BY CLARA MORETON. 


All night npon my bod I toss, 

All day I sigh and moan, 

Ah, wherefore should I break my heart 
Against a heart of stone? 

She rolleth past me in the street 
With all her pomp and show— 

She lenneth on her cushioned seat, 
Unmindful of my woe. 

It seemeth yet but yester-night, 

And still an age ago, 

Since her soft hand within my own, 

I felt her pulses flow. 

I looked into her melting eyes. 

And read the reflex there, 

Of all that burned within my soul, • 
And thus our hearts lay bare. 

Oh! cursed be he who came between 
With his ill-gotten gold! 

Oh! cursed—but no! I dare not curse 
The mother who hath sold 

Her daughter's form without her heart; 
Oh! God! that form so fair, 


Which I had thought to call my own 
And on my bosom wear! 

But neither gold nor gems were mine— 
Yet with her by my side 

I would have won a prince's dower. 

To deck my bonnie bride. 

Alas! alas! what need have I 
To straggle with these hands? 

Without her smiles, oh! what to me 
Were untold gold or lands? 

Oh! cursed—no, no, I will not curse, 

Peace rest with thee, my love: 

Let me the only sufferer be, 

Poor caged and pinioned dove. 

Though his coarse arms your form enfold, 
I know within your breast 

The memory of our hallowed days 
Must there forever rest. 

And though you school your eyes to scorn 
And check the heaving sigh, 

There cannot be but tears for me 
'When others are not nigh. 


JULY. 


BT CLARA AUGUSTA- 


A mellow haze upon the hills, 

A fragrance in the noontide still— 

A gorgeous ripeness in the breeze 
Flushed with the breath of clover seas. 

A rich, soft radiance dims the skies; 

The clouds are bathed in crimson dyes; 

And on the distant mountain's brow 
Hang vapors white as drifted snow. 

The trees bend dow r n with weight of leaves, 
Like sturdy reapers bearing sheaves; 

The forest, gohlen-flecked and calm, 

Spreads out its miles of piuey balm. 


Down In the meadow-land the hay 
Is piled in heaps of seaweed grey— 
While the blithe mowers, row on row 
Lay the luxuriant grasses low. 

The night falls down—a purple mist 
Streams up the river, mooulight-kist; 
And the meek stars on Heaven’s height 
Look down through silence of the night. 

Rest is abroad on zephyr wings, 

Making her grateful offerings; 

Lie down, ye weary! gentle sleep 
Shall fold ye iu her flowery keep. 
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DIAGRAM OF A JACKET FOR A LITTLE BOY. 


BT IMILT H. MAT. 



We have received several requests for patterns * No. 3. Half the Back. 

and diagrams; but it is impossible to give them $ No 4. Cuff. 

all in a single number. In answer to a request $ Next month we shall give, in answer to an- 

of this kind, we here offer a diagram for a little l other request, a diagram for a Raphael body, 

boy’6 sack. \ and also one for a morning-gown for summer. 

No. 1. Half tub Fbont. |ln a word, we will gratify our correspondents 

No. 2. Sleeve. ' as fast as possible. 
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EMBROIDERED CUFF. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



jf This pretty cuff is in the kind of embroidery 

< called^a la minute; and has just appeared in 
\ London. It is destined, we think, to become 
£ very fashionable. 

The materials are No. 16 embroidery cotton, 
i> some fine jaconet ilfhslin, and a No. 7 sewing 
l needle. N 

\ Trace the pattern on the muslin with a camel’s 
$ hair brush and a little Prussian blue (water- 
$ color cake) and water, or rub up with a little 
s gum-water a portion of one of the bright blue 
} balls which are sold at druggists’shops; when 
jj dry, place the traced pattern on the wrong side 
$ against a second piece, and run them both to- 
$ getlier at about half an inch from the blue line 
i at the top and sides, but not at the wrist. Now 
^ turn the two pieces inside out, and tack the two 
ends on the blue line; then proceed to work on 
the double muslin thus:—Make a knot in the 
cotton, pas9 the needle up through the muslin 
at the bottom of a leaf, put it down again at the 
top of same leaf, and bring the point of the 
| needle through, at the same place where the 
| cotton has already come through; do not draw 

> the needle through, but leave it midway. Now 
! wind the cotton which is close to the knot, seven 

< times over the needle, and hold the cotton down 
} tight with the three fingers; then draw the needle 
s outward, that is, from the worker, through these 
* spiral twists, which will bring the twists to the 
£ top of the leaf. 

% After this is done, pass the needle down through 
$ the muslin again and up through the bottom of 
^ leaf, still close to the knot; do not pull the needle 
$ through, but wind the cotton again seven times 
$ over the needle as before. Pass the needle under 
^ the muslin, and down again from the top of leaf 
\ to the bottom; make a sewing stitch or two for 
$ the stem, and proceed to next leaf. A little 
^practice is required to work evenly, but when 
$ attained, the extraordinary rapidity with which 
i nearly all embroidery can be worked is astonish- 

< ing; but the muslin must in all cases where it is 

> thin be used double. 
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BROOCH OF BEADS 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This brooch is mt/de with black beads. The \ the small cross pieces, only six pieces are to be 
beads must be strung upon five strands of very \ used. 

fine brass wire. After having crossed one, as is s The whole is joined by the needle. The brooch 


shown in the annexed engraving, the other three 



are passed through the first loop, and then there s 
must be made a plait of eight pieces, as is seen $ 
in the cut in the next column. *• 

These rounded plaits form the loops of the \ 
bow, which are made separately. The two loops $ may be arranged with a brooch-pin, but it is 
can be made with the same strands, while, for' perhaps best to arrapge it with ordinary pins. 



PIN-CUSHION IN CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Materials. —One spool pink crochet cotton, ; 2nd Row.—f 5 dc, (over 3 dc, 1st row) 8 ch, 
No. 16, one spool white ditto, fine steel hook. ^ f 7 times. 

We have designed this expressly for the readers s 3rd Row.—f 7 dc, (over 5 dc, 2nd row) 8 ch, 

of “Peterson.” j t 7 times. 

With the pink cotton make a ch of 8. Join, J 4th Row.—f ® dc, ( ovcr 7 dc, 3rd row) 3 ch, 

and in it work 7 dc, 8 ch between each dc $ f 7 times. 

stitch. \ 6th Row.—f 7 dc, (over 9 dc, 4th row) 8 ch 

1st Row.—f 8 dc, 8 ch, f 7 times. i 1 dc, 3 ch, f 7 times. 
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6th Row.—f 6 dc, (over 7 dc, 6th row) 8 ch, 
1 dc, 8 ch, 1 dc, 8 ch, f 7 times. 

7th Row.—f 8 dc, (over 6 dc, 6th row) 3 ch, 
1 dc, 3 ch, 1 dc, 8 ch, 1 dc, 3 ch, f 7 times. 

8th Row.—1 dc, 8 ch, all round. 

9th Row.—Same as 8th. 

10th Row.—1 dc in every stitch, all round, 
lltli Row.—f 8 dc, 8 ch, f all round. 

12th & 13th Rows.—Same as 11th, making 
the groups of 8 dc stitches come over each other. 
14th Row.—Same as 10th. 

15th Row.—f 7 ch, miss 3, 1 sc, f all round. 
16th Row.—+ ^ dc m chain loop, 3 ch, miss 1 


chain loop, 4 dc in next chain loop, 8 ch, miss 1 
ch loop, f. Repeat all round. 

17th Row.—f 4 dc, (in centre of the 4 do 
stitches on the 16th row,) 3 ch, f all round. 

18th, 19th & 20th Rows.—Same as 17th. 

Turn the work upon the wrong side, and with 
the white cotton make a ch of 7, looping it in 
the first row of ch made after 14th row. Work 
7 rows. This is to confine the cover to the 
cushion. Run a cord in the last row and draw 
to fit. Make the cushion of white muslin—the 
top size of circle, made by the first 14 rows work. 
The shell work forms the border. 
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LOOP AND VANDYKE BORDER IN BEADS. 


Materials. —Line? tape, width \ inch % close enough to form the Bize of rose. Join to 

For the edge of insertion, make common tape v the edges as seen in the following cut. Working 
trimming. 

For the roses, cut the tape in lengths of 4} 
inches One length to the rose. Join the two 
ends. With No. 50 cotton run in the zig-zag $ g p 0 kes in the centre of roses with cotton No. 
line seen in the following drawing. Gather ^ 40 . 



LOOP AND VANDYKE BORDER IN BEADS. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This Border is of very simple construction. :j that in so narrow a border, so long as the colored 
Its colors are quite open to choice. Black in s bends are kept in their respective places, if even 
the centre of the pattern, surrounded with green; $ the needle should be found to have come out at 
the remainder of the Vandyke being in white j the wrong place, patting it up and down until it 
Black and green being also introduced into the s is in the right one, helps to improve, by giving 
centre of the loops, produce a very good effect. $ firmness to the work. This border is well adapted 
The Vandyke part of the border is first com- $ for a square mat; but, whatever be the form, we 
pleted, quite independently of the loops. Com- S recommend that it should be attached before the 
mence in the centre of one of these, counting the j loops are added, ns it will be found necessary to 
beads, and returning backward and forward. S make those which fall in the corners longer than 
There is one advantage in this work—namely, ^ those which intervene between the other parts. 


ORIGINAL BRAIDING PATTERN. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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TO CROCHET A SUMMER SHAWL. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVE B. 



Materials.—6 os. white split zephyr, 4 oz. \ centre of next loop, *. Repeat to the end of the 

colored split zephyr, 6 oz. colored single zephyr, \ row, observing to work from the centre of 1st 

bone hook. We have designed this expressly for J and last loops of every row, that the work may 
the readers of 44 Peterson.” 5 narrow to a point. 4th row same as 2d. 6th 

With the white wool make a ch 2 yards long. j row same as 3rd. When the point is completed, 
1st Row.—10 ch, loop in the 8th stitch—10 ch ^ then with the colored wool crochet all around in 
in next 8th stitch Repeat to the end of row. J sc, widening enough at the points to keep the 

2nd Row.—Turn, and work the thread (in a ch s work flat. Do 80 rows. 

stitch) down to the centre of last loop made by i With the white wool, 4 rows of the lace work, 
1st row. Work 2 dc, in this centre stitch, * 6 s same as centre of shawl. For the fringe, use 
ch, 2 dc worked in the stitch at the end of the $ the colored single zephyr, cut in equal lengths 
loop, 5 ch, 2 dc in the centre stitch of loop, *. $ of § of a yard 6 to 10 thread to each knot, and 
Repeat to the end of Row. 3rd Row.—* 10 ch $ tie in the centre and end of every loop, 
from the centre of one loop of 2nd row to the £ 


BABY’S BIB IN CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JANJB WBAVIB. 

Materials.—2 skeins No. 16 4-threaded tidy ^ piece, widening enough to keep the work flat, 

cotton, fine steel hook. $ 1 row dc, 1 ch between every stitch, 1 row sc 

Make a ch of 60 stitches. $ all round, *. Take up 10 stitches at the shoul- 

Work in sc, narrowing 1 stitch at the begin- s der point, work 40 rows sc. Miss 5 dc on the 

Jf ning of every row, until you bring the work to | side, sew this shoulder piece to the next 6'stitches 

a point. 8 rows so all round this three-cornered * to form the arm-hole, *. Repeat this for the 
/ Voi. XXXVI.—4 66 
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PELISSE CASAQUE. 



% other shoulder piece. 1 row in do from one 
l shoulder to the other, 1 row in sc same, 1 row 
X in dc on the inside of shoulder piece, 1 row in so 
v same. Edge all round with two rows of ch loop, 
$ 6 stitches to the loop, and work the loop in every 
? third stitch. 2nd Row.—Place the loop in centre 
\ stitch of 1st row. Finish with cord and tassels 
jj at the shoulders. 

| We have designed this expressly for the rea- 
j ders of “Peterson.” 


PELISSE CASAQUE. 

B T KNILT II. MAY. 



This is the most fashionable affair of the sea- ^ the side-piece forty-six inches; at back seam 
sen. It is composed of black silk, and should \ front forty-two inches; width at bottom twenty - 
be entirely without decoration. $ seven inches; back seam fifty-two inches; side 

We have given the diagram as fully as our page \ seam of back forty-seven inches; width at the 
will admit, and it has only to be continued as v bottom twenty-eight inches, 
follows:—The front should be forty-four inches | Of course the rest of the pattern must be en- 
ic length, and the width at bottom thirty-six i larged to the sizes marked in our diagram on the 
inches; from the arm-hole forty-five inches, and »’ next page. 
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No. 1. Onb Front. j We may mention, here, that we hare received 

No. 2. Halt thr Back. \ several requests for patterns, all of which shall 

No. 8. Sidb-Body. [ be attended to, in turn, when seasonable. 



MAGOAV OV nUSSB GASAQOa. 


PURSE IN CROCHET 

BY MRS. JANB WBAVBR. 


It is complained that the Portmonnaies which \ abstracted from the pooket. On these accounts, 
have lately been in use, are too heavy in them- $ a silk purse in crochet may be preferred by 


selves, te bear the additional weight of either \ many. 

silver or gold, besides which they are too small $ We accordingly give, in the front of the nuro- 
to contain mush of either. They are also easily > beiv a pattern for one, to be executed in twe 
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or more odors, as taste may direct. It is all > nine and looping in each row alternately over 
Worked in simple crochet, with the silk which is j the last. The two colors of violet and maite are 
not used carried at the back and worked in nntil \ very pretty together, or crimson, gold color, and 
it is again required. The portion of the purse \ black, make a handsome contrast The silk 
which comes between the two ends is a variety f should be rather fine. The rings* tassel, and 
of pattern perfectly simple—merely chaining v tnnge may be either steel or gold. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































70 SCREEN FOR FIRE-PLACE.-OEORGIANA MANTLE. 


green, the darkest shade toward the outer edge. ^ effect. A cord composed of the same colors, and 
These colors may, of course, be changed for $ tassels to match, must finish this cushion when 
others if they do not contrast well with the $ it is made up. In working the beads care should 
general tone of the apartment for which the s be taken that a strong thread be used for the 
cushion is intended, but these have a very pretty ' purpose. 


SCREEN FOR FIRE-PLACE. 



A viRi-PLAOi, in summer, always looks in- $ may be worked, or any other may be selected, 
elegant, unless covered with some pretty screen \ The screen may be in embroidery, or braiding, 
like that which we giro above. This pattern ' Or even a paper one, painted, is pretty. 


GEORGIANA MANTLE. 

B T 1K1LT H. MAT. 

Wb give, this month, a pattern and diagram ; bordered with a wide ribbon sewed on flat; it 
(both in the front of the number) of the most $ may be black, crimson, green, dark blue, or even 
fashionable summer mantle, which has appeared 5 white, according to the taste of the wearer. We 
in Paris. The material is black net It will be * have marked the place of the ribbon by a lino 
seen, from the diagram, that the garment is cut \ of dashes parallel to the edges. On this band a 
from a single pattern. The whole mantle is > row of black lace is sewed to form a transparent. 
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ORIGINAL PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 



FOR INFANTS SACQUE DRESS. 


FOR .BOTTOM OF DRAWERS. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Out xzr the Country. —To live within sight of a field, with 
its carpet of emerald, is a luxury. How much more to view 
broad acres of infinite variety, to rove with satisfied gaze 
from the comely swell of the hill to the beautiful level of 
the meadow, touched here and there by the lightly spring¬ 
ing birds, while the sweet smelling haycocks, the loosened 
tresses of the earth, changing from yellow to brown, throw 
off odors as if precious oils had been poured over them. 

In addition to those are the trees, singly and in families, 
those dumb but animate things, whispering in language 
known only to the winds—stretching off for miles toward 
the sea and toward the farther country. Their leaves sparkle 
in the sunshine—their branches overshadow the roofs of 
hamble homes; their fruits fall into the dimpled hands of 
children; their beauty causes hearts to be unconsciously 
glad; God made them graceful, and in all their motions they 
speak of an unchangeable love. 

Then there are the sparkling bine streams, lying in green 
basins and margined with low, dreamy alders; and still 
farther beyond, the salt sea, like a purple-blue mist, with 
its ships that the distance purples also, heaving its glittering 
waves against shoro and keel, bearing great freights and 
glad tidings upon its mighty bosom. 

Ohl these glorious views in the free, unlimited country— 
how they enlarge the soul! One grows kindred with the 
bounteous earth till a resting-place beneath its generous 
surface seems not so droary. In spite of the narrowing in- 
floences and despot circumstances—in spite of the ills of 
flosh, the troubles of poverty, the carking cares of life—the 
contemplation of theso innumerable works of God infuses 
buoyancy, hope, and the love of the Everlasting Father in 
the heart, till oven the frame seems etherialized, and heaven 
begun on earth. 

Tho very stones glistening upon the hill-side speak of peace. 
The cattle, deep in the grass, seem mutely to acknowledge 
that God has placed them upon a thouand hills, and they 
are fed by His bounty. That exquisite trill, that gives such 
finish to the warble of the forest bird, speaks the mechanism 
of the same creative hand. The corn not yet enriched with 
its tassels of gold, but shining nevertheless with an un¬ 
rivaled lustre; tho butterfly flashing its many colored wings 
in the midst of the leaves; the tinted flowers of carnation, 
of royal purple, of princely yellow; the early apples, just 
turning from russet to red; the currants like the jewels of 
flame and drops of amber—all these fill the soul to the brim 
with love and admiration. 

If this depth aud purity of atmosphere, if these riches of 
oolor and harmonies of shape, these sweets of fruits and 
transparencies of pebbly streams—these clear breathings 
of the winds and lofty breadths of sky and sea, could from 
some alembic be poured into our human hearts, what bar- 
monies would play along our lives! Then as the shadows 
that fell upon the hill-eides, only added a varied loveliness, 
so it would bo with us as the shadows of time touched us 
with their shifting hues always—gliding away, never sta¬ 
tionary—always making new shapes of beauty—always re¬ 
flections from that which is in the heavens above, and not 
of the earth beneath. 

The Waverley for the Million.— T. B. Peterson St Bro¬ 
thers, as they inform ns, are having great success with this 
edition of Scott’s novels. This is what we predicted. At 
twenty-five cents per volume, who would be without these 
Actions, the best, in every respect, in the language? 


DRE88E8 AT QUEEN VICTORIA’S COURT.—The following were 
among the more remarkable and elegant of the costumes 
worn at Queen Victoria’s lout drawing-room. 

Mrs. Dallas. —Train of Napoleon bine Terry velvet, lined 
with glace, and trimmed with blonde; skirt and tunic of 
white glace, trimmed with blonde and satin ribbon. Head¬ 
dress, feathers and blonde lappets; ornaments, diamonds. 

Duchess or Marlborough.—A dress of white glace, beau¬ 
tifully trimmed with large bouillons of white tulle, and 
quadrilles of turquoise blue, fastened with tassels of silver, 
terminated with silver grelots; shaded tunique of blue and 
white, veiled by a long skirt of silver-spotted tulle, looped 
with large noeuds of tulle de Lyon, ornamented with silver 
lace, also partly veiled by the skirt; the corsage with berthe 
of silver quadrille, Spanish trimming, and grelots to corres¬ 
pond; bouquet of shaded ostrich feathers, tied with silver 
cord, the train agraffe on the shoulders of the richest white 
crystalize, lined blue, with border of blue, covered with the 
same Spanish trimming. Ilead-dreas, magnificent tiara of 
diamomls and pearl drops, shaded feathers, flowers, and long 
veil of silver-spotted tulle; necklace, chain of diamonds, and 
diamond and pearl ornaments. 

Countess or ErriNGHAV.—Train of a very rich Pompadour 
moire antique, lined with pale green glace, and trimmed 
round with Brussels lace; petticoat composed of green tulle, 
with two Brussels flounces over a slip of pale greeu glace. 
Head-dress, plumes, flowers, lappets, Ac.; ornaments, dia¬ 
monds, and emeralds. 

Ladt Templemore.—D ress of black glace, with bouillons* 
skirts of black sparkling tulle; tunique of handsome black 
Ince looped with bunches of black grass; corsage to corres¬ 
pond r train of superb black moire antique, with bouillons 
of sparkling tulle, parseme with grass. Head-dress, black 
feathers and long tulle veil; ornaments, jet. 

Ladt Wodehouse. —Train of the richest Gothic moire of a 
novel design, vert d’Azoff, lined with silk, and very elegantly 
trimmed with Brussels point lace, tulle, and ribbon; corsage 
to correspond, with lace and bouquet of violet and silver 
daisies; skirts of vert d’Asoff tulle over taffetas d’ltalie, 
covered with flounces of Brussels point lace and trimmings 
of tulle. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, and wreaths of violets 
and silver daisies, Brussels lace lappets, parure of diamonds. 

Hon. Mrs. Lotd Lindsay. —Train of white and silver moire, 
trimmed with Brussels lace; skirt of satin, with magnificent 
Brussels lace flounces. Head-dress, feathers and Brussels 
lace lappets; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Hon. Mrs. Dutton. —Train of rich white poult de sole, 
attached over the shoulders, trimmed witli bouffants of tulle, 
ruches, and water lilies with foliage; skirt of white satin 
covered with a double skirt of tnlle bouillons trimmed with 
blonde, and a chatelaine and bouquet of water lilies to cor¬ 
respond. Head-dress, water lilies and fol lags, ostrich feather, 
and a blonde lappet; ornaments, diamonds. 

Hon. Mrs. Hubbard. —Train of white poult de soie, lined 
with glace, and trimmed with black lace and ruches of tulle 
aud ribbon; skirts of white glace, trimmed with ruches of 
tails and ribbon, with flounces of black lace, festooned with 
bouquets of coral. Head-dress, feathers and lappets, with 
coral and diamond ornaments. 

Thr Gardener’s Monthly. —This is the title of s neat 
quarto, dovoted to Horticulture, and which is published at 
No. 26 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. We have found it 
of great value to us, In our own humble little garden. Terms, 
$1,00 per annum, in advance. 
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A Not for “ Borrowers” to Crack.— We copy the follow- ; it 14 by 17, and it it a perfect fac-eimile of the original. “The 
log from a country exchange, premising that its sentiments s snow white Steer** teems walking from the forest toward you, 
are ours exactly. For obvious reasous we suppress the s “Through the ford at the forest,” 

uarne of the journal and the place of its publication:— < the beautiful maiden Priscilla, her hand with loving 

‘ There aro people in every community, who are always in j confldance plac#d in of her new husband. It is pub- 


the habit of borrowing their neighbor’s paper or book as 
he receives it by mail, without even giving him the time to 


Ushed by J. E. Tilton A Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, 
who will furnish directions how to paint it in the Grecian 


look at it They tell you they ‘only want to see the fashion ^ >tyle Price $1^0,post-paid. The circular will be found on 

plate, patterns, finish the continued story,* or somethin- of j anothar page< 

that sort—when they read the book or paper, hand it t > the £ 

children to look at the pictures, and when the owner gets it s • ~ 

again, it is torn and dirty—not fit to be Been. We detest j REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

such meanness. Any book or paper that is worth borrowing \ . ,, _ , T • n 

3 ^ Napoleonic Ideas. By the Prince Napoleon Louis Bona- 


Is worth subscribing for—it is cheating the publisher and } 


n worm -»u^r,u,u R » --- , -' Translated by J. A. Dorr. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: 

depriving the .ub^nbor ofth. pl««ur.of r^,ughi. „ a ._ Th|i mtle trcatiM or j glnaU y ,pp«™d 

*■ * ° . ’ ° . ° nUm f °. J J at Brussels, in 1839, at a tiino when the present emperor of 

cannot be beaten for book and newspaper borrowers on the > * , r .u. 

„ * . . < the French was in exile. It has now been translated, for the 

whole Globe. When a person or family subscribes to books \ , .. , 4l ... .. 

, . , n . . r < first time, as peculiarly applicable to the existing crisis. Tho 

and papers, they do it for their own personal benefit, uot for ^ ’ 3 , _ v ...... 

^ ^ J . . . , , fclftW { work seeks to clear the memory of the first Napoleon from 


and papors, they do it for their own personal benefit, uot for 
others; and every persoh of good, hard sense ought to know 
it.” 


ners; ana every person oi goou, u«u --, ^ charg0 of h^ing been an enemy to liberal ideas. For 

_____ !; this purpose it analyzes his system, both domestic and 

' foreign. The volume may not convince all readers of what 
Premiums for Swore Subscribers. —A correspondent asks s the writer tle#irea> But j t will satisfy every impartial mind 


us, why we do not give premiums to single subscribers, as ' 
well as to persons getting up clubs. We answer that we ask ; 


that Prince Napoleon, quite twenty years ago, hail thought 
profoundly on political affairs; that he camo to the imperial 


no more for the Magazine than it is worth, and that, if wo n throne w j t h a fixed policy; and that he is now only seeking 
gave a premium to every subscriber, we could afford to do it J to carrj out what ho had determined on, even before the 
only by making the Magazine worth just so much the less. ' An glo-French alliance. Whoever desires to understand En- 
Some of the lottery associations, wc know, advertise to give % rol>ean po ||tica should study this book. It will throw more 
both a Magazine and engraving for three dollars; but we J ,| ghk Qn tho prob abilitie8 of the future than dozons of 
give as good a Magazine for two dollars. A premium to a J; apoechea from cabinet ministers, or scores of leaders in the 
person getting up a club stands on a different footing. There s j j0ndon Timeg 

il always more or lew trouble In going around, and collect- $ of Chitf Ju*i* Parvm,. By hU ton. 1 vot.,12 

log Dames ami money for a club: and U uloranuntraU * : f Ti*mr dc JWfc-Th. typography, paper and 

f ^ thu that «* fivt * prauum. Bmides, io point appearancc of lhi , Tolume „ r « equal to the very best 

of morals, we object to lotterlea, or lottery M«ci.tioos. We 5 f English press. And the subject is worthy 

M y«r bar. had anything to do with them, and we nererwill. j; #f (hjj ho „ or ch(of Ju . t|c . Par>on , of MaMachn „ t u was 

- } one of those “ giants of the law,” who appear only at rare 

Iwfants’ Wardrobes.—T here can be no greater mistake n intervals, uniting vast legal acquirements to an almost in- 
made than to provide an expensive wardrobe for infants, s fallible perception of the true principles of the science. Ho 
Lace and embroidery soon lack body from frequent wash- ^ died in 1813, after having filled the offico of Chief Justice for 
logs, and all that a mother requires for her young child is s but little more than six years, but during that period he 
plenty of plain, neatly made clothing. The skirts of the % almost entirely remoulded the law of his native state, which 
dresses should be made with a hem of three or four inches ^ the revolution had so seriously damaged. As a master of 
In width, with perhnps the addition of a tuck or two: but in ^ Coke upon Littleton he rivaled tho groatest English lawyer! 
the latter case, the hem should be narrower and the tucks $ that have ever lived. Tho volume is written in an honest, 
of the same width. The “infant waist,” which is slightly $ manly spirit, and is not confined merely to depicting the 
full and put on a belt, should not be bouud around the neck, $ Chief Justice as a lawyer, but gives us delightful sketches 
or only be bound in front, and bo fastened by a drawing- % of his private life, as well as throw* light on the principal 
string in the bock. Many persons have the belt to extend $ political events of his time. 

only half way round the waist, and confine the back by nar- \ 0 j James Watt , with selections from his Oorrres- 

row bobbin casings. < pondence. By Janies Patrick Muirhead , M. A. Illustrated 

__ \ with wood cuts. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton <£ 

Wain Sena DuBn>.-WhiU dr~*» u. mnmlly n»d. $ Co-Tbi. i» th. An* .accemful attempt to forniah the public 
with full, plain akirta, or alte with a number of narrow J with a full, yet well-digeated, biography of Jame. Watt, tha 
tuck.. The prettieat atyla of body I* Ilka that of Fig. 2 to i *»Tentor of th. steam-engine. The book ia one of thamoat 

our bahion plate: but the iueartion can b. diapeuaed with, \ intereating w. bar. read for a long tin... It la. Indeed, uot 

and tha body can be made of tha plain mnalto only, .lightly { only a memoir of Watt, but alao a history of tho greatest ln- 
fnllad In at the waist. If made In this atyla, ther. ahonld i ™ntlon of modern time.. Young .men can learn, In thla 
be a eery alight fullneaa m tha tack alao. Th. lining of a 1 roluma, how energy and Industry Anally command sncceaa, 
white dreaa ehould always be cut quite low. The ordinary \ <>o matter what tha impedimenta that present themaelrea. 
bishop or shirt sleeve, with an insertion band at the wrist, £ The Exploits and Triumphs , in Europe, of Paul Morphy , 

Is very pretty, and less trouble than an open sleeve, as the ^ the Chess Champion; including an historical account of clubs , 

under-eleeve can be dispensed with. A dress of this kind is ^ biographical sketches of famous players , and various informa - 
suitable for any occasion, and is one of the most economical s tion and anecdote relating to the noble game of Chess. By 
dresses worn. s Paul Morphy’s late Secretary. 1 rol^ 16 mo. New York: D. 

- s Appleton <£ Co .—The title of this work explains itself. It 

A Beautiful Picture is the copy of Barley’s late cele- s will be a valuable book for reference, five-and-twenty years 
bra ted work from Longfellow's new poem, “Tbe Courtship v hence. An indifferent portrait of Paul Morphy appears as 
of Miles 8 tandish. n The size of the plate, which is upright, > a frontispiece. 
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The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tads for the Wise and 
Waggish. 1 voL, 12 mo. New York; D. Appleton A Cb.— 
This is a new adition of a work, which, on its first appear¬ 
ance, three-and-twenty yeara ago, made a great aenaation. 
In the present edition, each of its matter as waa of purely 
local and temporary interest haa been suppressed, which wa 
think is an improvement; but additions, on the other hand, 
haa been made, from the editor’s common-place book, which 
seems to us an unwarrantable liberty. The author, Dr. Chat- 
field, would turn in his grave, if he could, to protest against 
blowing another man’s trumpet. The volume is exquisitely 
printed, on thick, cream-colored paper; and is massively 
bound. 

Owen Meredith's Poems. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor 
A Fields. —Owen Meredith is a fictitious name, the real 
author of these poems being the son of Bulwer, the novelist. 
The contents of the volume are of various merit. Soma of 
the pieces are very far above mediocrity, while others are 
considerably below it. We do not, however, altogether like 
the spirit of the book. A sneering, skeptical feeling very 
largely pervades it: the author writes as if he had lost faith 
in everything. But all of the poems are not open to this 
objection. *• Les Itaiiens,” and others, are exceptions. The 
volume is published to match “the blue and gold” series of 
the poets, which has become so popular 

To Cuba and Back. By R. H. Dana. 1 vol., 12 mo. Bos¬ 
ton: Ticknor A Fields. —This is the record of a three weeks 
trip to Cuba, during parts of February and March of this 
year. Mr. Dana visited Havana and Matanzas, besides a 
sugar-estate and coffee-plantation; met with many Cubans 
of high position; and considering the shortness of his visit, 
enjoyed unusual opportunities of studying the Island and 
its institutions. On this account alone the work ought to 
have a largo sale. But Mr. Dana, who is the author of 
“Two Years Before the Mast,” also writes well and even 
racily. The volume is neatly printed. 

The Poetical Works of James Gales Percival. With a 
Biographical Sketch. 2 vols*, 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor A 
Fields. —We believe this is the most complete collection 
ever made of Percival’s poems. As the present generation 
hardly does justice to Percival, these volumes will assist to 
restore him, in the popular mind, to his true position as a 
writer. A more suitable gift to a lady than this edition 
could not be devised, for it is in the beautiful “blue and 
gold” style which Ticknor k Fields have made famous. The 
volumes ought to be in the drawing-room, or boudoir, of 
every woman of refinement. 

The Mothers of the Bible. By Mrs. S. G. Ashton. With 
an Introductory Essay by the Rev. A. L. Slone. 1 vol* 10 
mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton A Co. —No one can read this 
volume without being prompted to a more diligent study 
of the Word of God. Mr. Stone, in his essay, says that on 
our mothers it cannot but have the effect of quickening their 
tense of responsibility, and inspiring them with a more 
prayerful devotion to their solemn trust: and In these sen¬ 
timents we coincide. The book displays very considerable 
ability. The style is always clear, often picturesque. 

The Casstque of Kiawah. By W. G. Simms. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: RedJUld. —This is another volume of that 
beautiful edition of Simms’ novels, which stands second only, 
in literary and typographical merit, to Ticknor k Fields' 
Household Edition of Waverly. “The Cassique” is one of 
the best of Simms’ fictions, a powerfully told story, full of 
breathless incidents. Two capital illustrations embellish 
the volume. 

Studies , Stories, and Memories. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol., 
18 mo. Boston: Ticknor A Fields. —A collection of various 
essays, from the graceful pen of Mrs. Jameson, on subjects 
connected with art and literature. The volume is in “the 
blue and gold” of Ticknor k Fields miniature library. 


Prairie Farming in America. With notes by the way on 
Canada and the United States. By James Caird, M. P. 1 
vol* 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton A Co —The author of 
this work, a member of the British Parliament, is also the 
author of several other excellent volumes, among them, 
“English Agriculture,” “High Farming,” and “Letters on 
the Corn Crops.” He is an acute observer, and a superior 
agriculturist An unusual mass of valuable information is 
compressed within the one hundred and thirty pages of this 
little volume. 

D a ve np ort Dunn. By Charles Lever. 1 voL,8 vo. Phdada: 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is a cheap edition, complete, 
of the last of Lever’s novels. For summer reading it comes 
out opportunely, for we know of no writer, Dickens not even 
excepted, who is so agreeable a companion, on a sultry July 
or August afternoon. The interest of this novel ia greatly 
increased by the fact that Sadiier, the celebrated English 
defaulter, figures largely in its pages. 

Catharine. By the author of “ Agnes and the Little Key." 
1 vol* 12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton A Co. —This is a record 
of the triumphant death of a young lady, whom the author, 
her fAther, calls merely “ Catharine.” The narrative is mads 
the prologue to an eloquent discussion of the Christian’s 
hope in a final resurrection. There are thousands of lace¬ 
rated, yet bleeding hearts, to whom this volume will bring 
consolation. 

The Boy's Book (f Modem Travel and Adventure. By 
Meredith Jones. 1 vol* 16 mo. New York: D. Appleton A 
Co. —The Author of this little volume is already favorably 
known fur his “Children’s Bible Picture Book:” and tho 
present work will materially add to bis reputation. It is 
just the book for boys. Several capital illustrations by 
William Harvey embellish the volume. 

A Discourse on a Shameful Life. Discourse on Gaming. 
By E. II. Chapin. New York: Thatcher A Hutchinson, No. 
523 Broadway. —Two neat pamphlets, each containing S 
sermon by the Rev. Mr. ChApin, leveled at a social vice. 
There is a vigor and manliness, often rising to eloquence, in 
these discourses, which we commend to the imitation of 
other clergymen. 

The Vagabond. By Adam Badeau. 1 voL, 12 mo. New 
York: Rudd A Carleton.~h collection of fugitive essays on 
topics of the day, such as “Gottechalk and Thalberg,” “B, 
H. Chapin,” “American Art,” “Verdi,” “American Bolles,” 
“Society and Art,” “The Watering Places,” Ac., Ac. Many 
of the articles are quite racy. The book is neatly got up. 

Army Life on the Pacific. By Lawrence Kip, second 
lieutenant of the third regiment of Artillery , U. S. Army. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Redfeld. —A journal of the expedi¬ 
tion, in 1858, against the Northern Indians, the tribes of the 
Cceur D’Alenes, Spokans, and Pelouzes. It is frill of stirring 
incident as well as valuable information. 

Sabbath Talks with Little Children, on the Psalms of 
David. By the author of the “ Mothers of the Bible." 1 vcL, 
18 me. Boston: J. E Tilton A Co. —A neatly printed little 
volume, which ought to be in every fkmily, where there are 
young children. We cannot commend it too highly. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, “ The Chevalier .” By Charles Lever. 
1 vol.. 8 vo. New York: Harper A Brothers. —The first half 
of a new novel by the author of “Charles O’Malley.” The 
story has all the bustle, raciness and dash of Lever’s other 
novels. We anxiously await the conclusion. 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man. From the Frensk 
of Octave FeuClet. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Rudd A Carls- 
ton. —This is a very handsome edition of a popular French 
fiction. The translator is Henry J. Macdonald, late of Cos* 
pus Chrfsti College, Oxford. A more fkscinating love-story 
we have not read for months. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 

FBKPAEBD XXPRM8LY fOX “PXTKBSOX’S MAQAttn.** 

(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 

Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 

Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 

of Pennsylrania.j 

4^ These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts, in various departments; and the whole, at the 
end qf the year, will be found to make the most complete cook - 
book ever published. 

PR18EHTE8, JELLIES, SC. 

Transparent Marmalade .—Take very pale Seville oranges, 
out them in quarters, take out the pulp, and preserve it for 
use in a dish, picking out the seeds and skin. Put the peels 
in a little salt and water, let them stand all night; then boil 
them till they are tender; cut them in thin sliced and add 
them to the pulp. To every pound of marmalade put a 
pound and a half of fine white sugar, mid boil all together, 
gently, for twenty minutes; if it is not then clear and trans¬ 
parent, boil it five or six minutes longer, stirring it gently 
all the time, being careful not to break the slices of peel. 
When cold, put it into glasses, and tie them down with 
brandy papers over them. 

Orange Marmalade .—Tako the best Seville orangss you 
can procure, cut them in two, take out the pulp, and set it 
aside in a pan for farther use, rejecting the seeds and skins. 
Boil the rinds of the oranges in water till they are tender, 
(change the water two or three times while they are boiling,) 
then pound them in a marble inortur, adding the juice and 
pulp, and put them iu a preserrtng-kettle with doublo its 
weight of loaf sugar; set the kettle over a slow fire, boil it a 
little more thau half an hour, and then put it into glasses 
with brandy papers over them. 

Quinces .—Paro your quinces very thin, and keep them 
whole or cut them in quarters. Put them in a stewpan, fill 
it with hard water, and lsy the parings over the quinces to 
keep them down; cover them close, and put them over a slow 
fire until they become soft and of a pink color; then take 
them out and let them stand till they are cold. To one 
pound of the fruit take one pound of sugar; taka the water 
the quinces were in to dissolve the sugar; clarify the sugar, 
then put in the quinces and boil them until they become 
clear. 

Peaches — Brandied .—Make a lye with pearlash, strong 
enough to bear an egg, and when it is boiling hot put in a 
few peaches at a time, and let them remain until the skins 
can easily be rubbed off with a coarse cloth; then throw 
them immediately into cold water to keep them a good 
color. Take an equal weight of peaches and sugar; halve 
the sugar and make a clear syrup of it; boil the peaches in 
It fifteen minutes; then put the fruit on dishes to cool. 

Tbmato Haney .—To each pound of tomatoes allow the 
grated peel of one lemon, and six fresh peach leaves; boil 
them slowly till they [fall to pieces; then squeeze them 
through a hog; to each pint of liquid allow a pound of 
augar, and the juice of one lemon; boil all together half 
an hour until it becomes a thick jelly; then put It into 
glasses, and lay doable tissue paper over the tops. This 
preparation can scarcely be distinguished holt real honey. 

Rice Jelly .—Boil one quarter of a pound of rice flour, and 
half a pound of loaf sugar in one quart of water, till the 
whole becomes a glutinous mass; than strain off the jelly 
and let it become cool; grate nutmeg over it, and serve it 
with cream flavored with vanilla. 

Pears *—To one pound of pears take th r ee quarte rs of a 
pound of sugar; dear your sugar, and to one pouod of sugar, 
take half a pint of water. You may add some whole cinna¬ 
mon. Boil the fruit gently until dear. 


s Ibmato Figs. —Maks a rich syrup, taking one pound of 
^ sugar for each pound of fruit; boil the tomatoes slowly, but 
$ thoroughly; take them out and put them into a cullender to 
s'dnain; then lay them on a dish for several days, turning 
$ them ones so that they will dry completely; pack them In 
;> a box, or jar, placing them in layers with powdered sugar 
i plentifully sprinkled over them. When you serve them 
} strew fresh water over them. 

s Orange Jelly. —Cut open twelve oranges and squeeze them; 
$ add to their juice that of two lemons, and some pieces of the 
s peel; dissolve one and a half ounces of isinglass, and mix 
^ it with the juice; make some syrup witli water and one 
^ and a half pounds of white sugar; mix all together; boil it; 
s strain it through a flannel bag, and pour it into moulds. 

£ Peach Jam. —Take the fruit, fully ripe, peel and stone 
/ them; put them into a pan and mash them on the fire till 
s they become hot; then rub them through a sieve, and to 
i; each pound of pulp add a pound of white sugar, and half an 

> ounce of bitter almonds, blanched and pounded; put it over 
$ the fire; let it boil ten or fifteen minutes, and skim it well. 

N ' Quince Marmalade. —Take six or eight quinces, boil thsm 
^ uutil they become soft—then peel and rasp them. To every 
s pound of the rasped quinces add one pound of sugar; mix 
J; the whole smooth, flavoring it with the juice and peel of a 
s iemou, cut fine. Place it over a coal fire, and stir it con- 

< stantly until it becomes thick. 

^ Peaches. —Take peaches before they are fully ripe, lay 
n them in a dish and strew over them their weight of pow* 
s dered sugar; when dissolved, pour off the liquor, clarify it, 
| and then pat in your peadhes, and boil thsm gently until 
s clear. Do not put many peaches in the kettle at a time; put 
\ them in jars as they are taken out. 

$ Pippins — Whole .—Pare and core your pippins, and throw 
\ them into cold water as yon pare them; then take the woi^it 
s of the fruit of double refined sugar, and dissolvo it in a quart 

> of water, boil it and scum it clean; put in the apples, let 

< thsm stew gently until they become tender, and look clear, 
£ tbeu take them out. 

^ Grapes in Brandy. —Take some close bunches of grapes, 
£ not too ripe; put them into a jar, addiug a quarter of a 
s pound of sugar-candy, and then fill ths jar with common 
$ brandy; tie it close with a bladder, and set the jar in a dry 
\ place. Morelia cherries are done the same way. 

$ Raspberry Jelly. —To one quart of berries take three quar- 
' ten of a pound of sugar; mash your raspberries frith a spoon; 
^ clear your sugar; put the fruit in and boil it slowly. Be 

> oareful to stir it. 

> ICE CKIAM8, SC. 

s 

$ Almond Cheese Cake. —Take four ounces of almonds, blanch 
$ them and pat them in cold water; then beat them in a mor- 
' tar or wooden bowl, adding four ounces of sugar, and the 
} yolks of four eggs, beat fine; work it in the mortar or bowl 
$ till it becomes white and frothy. Then make a rich puff 
$ paste, which most be made thus: take half a pound of floui^ 
s and a quarter of a pound of butter; rub a little of the butter 
^ into the flour, mix it stiff with a little cold water, then roll 
n your paste straight out, strew over it a little flour, and lay 
n over it in thin bits one-third of your butter; throw a little 

> more flour over the butter; do so for three times; then pat 
i your paste in tins, fill them, grate sugar over them, and bake 
| them in a gentle oven. 

J; Orange Custard. —Boil the rind of half a Seville orange 

> very tender,end beat it in a mortar until it is very fine; odd 

> to it a spoouftil of the beet brandy, the juice of an orange^ 
\ four ounces of loaf sugar, and the yolks of four eggs. Beat 
^ all together for ten minutes, and then odd in by degrees a 

< pint of boiling cream; beat It until it become* cold, and then 

> pour it into custard cups, placed in a dish of hot water. Lit 

> them stand until they ore set, then take them out and strew 
i preserved orange peel over thou. 
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FRUIT SUPPER — SUMMER. 


Lemon Custard .—Take a pint of white wino, half a pound < Bread Cheese Cake .—Slice a small loaf as thin as possible, 
of double refined sugar, the juice of two lemons, the out rind \ pour on it a pint of boiling cream, and let It stand two hours; 
Of one pared very thin, the inner rind of one boiled tender j then take eight eggs, half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg, 
and rubbed through a sieve; let them boil a good while, then \ grated; beat them well together, add half a ponnd of cnr- 
take ont the peel and a little of the liquor, set it to cool, and s rants, (well washed and then dried before the fire,) and a 
pour the rest into the dish you Intend for it; beat four yolks 5; spoonful of brandy; and bake them in raised crusts or patty• 
and two whites of eggs, mix them with your cool liquor; $ pans. 

strain them into your dish, stir the whole well together; set \ Cocoa-Nut Custard. —Ingredients: One quart of milk, six 
the mixture on a slow fire, or boiling water to bake as ecus- $ eggs, sugar to your taste, and rose brandy, or any flavoring 
lord; when it is baked well enough grate the rind of a lemon > you may prefer, with two cocoa-nuts grated. Beat the yolks 
all over the top. It may be served hot or cold. > and whites of the eggs separately. 
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Orem Melon in Flummery .—Make a little stiff flummery, 
with a good deal of bitter almonds in it; add to it os much 
juice of spinach as will make it a fine, pale green. When it 
is as thick as good cream, wet your melon mould and put it 
in. Put a pint of clear calf’s-foot jelly into a large dish, and 
let it stand till next day; then turn out your melon, and lay 
it the right side down, in the middle of your dish of jelly; 
then fill up the dish with jelly that is beginning to set, let 
it stand all night, and turn it out the same way as the fruit 
in jelly. This is a pretty dish for a supper-table. 

Blanc Mange of Isinglass .—Boil one ounce of Isinglass in 
one quart of water till it is reduced to a pint; then add the 
whites of four eggs, with two spoonfuls of rice water—to keep 
the eggs from poaching—and sugar to your liking, and run 
the liquid through a jelly bag; then put to it two ounces of 
sweet, and one ounce of bitter atmonds; give them a scald 
in your jelly, And pass the whole mixture through a hair 
sieve, and empty it into a china bowl. The next day turn it 
out, and stick it all over with almonds, blanched and cut 
lengthwise. 

Orange Cream .—Take the juice of four Seville oranges, 
paring the rind of one of them exceedingly fine. Put them 
into a pan with one pint of water and eight ounces of sugar; 
beat the whites of five eggs, set it over the fire, and stir it 
one way till it grows thick and white; strain it through a 
gauze sieve, stir it till it is cold; thon beat the yolks of five 
eggs, exceedingly well, put it in your pan with the cream 4 
stir it over a slow fire till it is ready to boil; put it in a dish 
to cool, and stir it till it is quite cold; then empty It into 
jelly glasses. 

Blanc Mange of Carrageen .—Procure three cents worth 
of carrageeu, and put it to soak over night; rinse it in the 
morning in clear, cold water, once or twice; drain it; put it 
into two quarts of good milk, let it simmer awhile; then boil 
it ten or fifteen minutes, sweeten and flavor it to your liking; 
wet your moulds or cups, and strain it through a sieve into 
them. 

Cheese Cake. —Ingredients: Two and a half pounds of 
sugar, the same quantity of butter, four eggs, beaten light, 
cinnamon and nutmeg, according to taste, a glass of wine, 
brandy, and rose water. To make the curd, boil one gill of 
milk at a time, stir in five eggs, beaten light, and as much 
bread as curd. Mix the whole together. 

Custard — Boiled .—Boil one quart of milk; beat six eggs 
well with a quarter of a pound of sugar. Mix the milk and 
eggs, and then let it cool awhile. Set it on coals till it 
becomes of the thickuess of cream; add a little nutmeg, 
grated. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grecian Painting.— J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston, pub¬ 
lish the following fine and desirable engravings, which they 
send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Site of Plate. Price. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, 
splendid thing, by Darley, 14 by 17 $1,50 

Hiawatha's Wooing, 14 by 18 1,50 

The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 1,50 

Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2.00 

The Happy Family, 18 by 17 1,25 

Jean D’Arc, 12 by 16 1,00 

Lee Of phelines, 9 by 11 1,00 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 60 

The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 

Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 16 by 22 1,00 

Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 

Madonna Della Seal a, (new) 16 by 22 1,00 

These are intended tor Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix 
each color. They continue to publish new and desirable 
things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. 


Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
al»ove, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potiehomanie, furnished full and com¬ 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON A 00, 

Dealers In Artist’s Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. 


OUR GARDEN FOR JULY. 

Ordinary Attendance .—The principal flower-borders, beds, 
Ac., must now have more than ordinary attention paid to the 
keeping of them clean, as well os the shrubbery-cllimps and 
other similar compartments. Where any of the flowering- 
shrubs or evergreens have grown rude or disorderly, let such 
be trimmed or pruned into neat form; that is, if any have 
produced strong and rambling shoots, ent out, shorten, or 
reduce them to a pleasing regularity. 

Stake and tie up the stems of such flowering plants as 
stand in need of support, to prevent their being borne down 
by winds or heavy rains. Ac. 

Cut down the stems of such fibrous-rooted plants as are 
past bloom, except a few of the best, where the seeds are 
wanted. Those have always an unpleasing appearance, and 
ought to be removed as soon as possible; by which means 
the plants, though past flowering, will appear more lively 
and decent, and the advancing bloom of others will show 
to greater advantage. 

Hedges in general, of every kind, should be clipped in the 
early part of this month; for that purpose, advantage ought 
to bo taken of moist or cloudy weather to do the work in, as 
hedges always look better after being clipped in wet weather 
than in dry. 

Another dressing of the same kind toward the latter end 
of September will keep them in a neat condition the year 
round. 

The various kinds of green-house plants which yon may 
wish to increase, may still be propagated by suckers, layers 
or cuttings. Most kinds will succeed by cuttings of the pre¬ 
sent year’s wood if carefully planted, properly shaded and 
moderately watered. They will now take root easily, if in 
suitable earth, without the assistance of a hot bed. The ent 
tings should be taken from healthy plants; should be from 
four to eight inches in length, and of a stout, robust growth. 
The leaves should be stripped off more than half way up, 
and the cuttings planted about two-thirds of their length in 
pots or beds of earth, adopting for each kind its favorite soil; 
then give them shade and water, as directed on former occa¬ 
sions. 

Such plants as require larger pots or tubs may now ba 
shifted; this is the best of the summer months for that pur¬ 
pose, as the greator number will have mado their summer 
progress, and are now father at a stand previous to the com¬ 
mencement of their new autumnal vegetation. 

Such plants as are now shifted must be immediately 
watered and removed into the shade, where they can have 
free air and protection from the sun In the heat of the day; 
there to remain for two, three, or four weeks, according Id 
the time the respective kinds may tako to re-establish them¬ 
selves, and get into a fresh state of growth, when they may 
’ be replaced among the general collection. 
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FA8HION8 FOR JULY. 


The operation of properly shirting plants has been already \ either cut out in a point, or where there is an objection to 
described In a previous number. s catting the material, they may be laid underneath quite flat; 

It will be very proper at this time to examine the pots and ^ these false plaits are made to avoid so very much fullnea 
tabs in general, and where the earth is inclined to bind, let s being set in at the waist, and the skirts sit round aud flow 
the surface be carefully loosened to a little depth, breaking s gracefully toward the bottom; at a little distance below the 
the eArtli small with the hands, and at the same time add ^ waist the large, double plaits form round flu tings, giving to 
thereto, if not done in any of tlio preceding months, some > these materials an appearance of greater richness. One of 
fresh compost; then level the ourfaco neatly. j; the prettiest ornaments for the skirt or body of a dress sre 

This dressing will do the plants more good than many bows of ribbon of the oolor of the drees, with steel buckles in 
people might imagine; but in particular to euch es are in s the centre of each bow. 

■mall pots. s All bodies, except for evoning wear, are made quite high 

Collect ail the different sorts of seeds as they ripen, spread ^ and porfectly plain: for those ladies who prefer them trim- 


them upon paper in a dry, shady place, and when sufficiently 
hardened, let them be carefully preserved in their pods or 
husks, or in pai»r bags, till the proper season for sowing 

them. 

The seods of geraniums, and of any other quick growing 
kinds of green-house plants, may now bo sown, and if pro¬ 
perly attended to will attain to a neat size before winter. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. s 

Fro. i.— Evening Dress op Blue Silk, with ten flounces, " 
each flounce being trimmed with white silk fringe. Tho \ 
body is made low, and the sleeves, which are composed of \ 
two ruffles, very short and wide. Full pufTed, short uuder- s 
sleeves, and a capo composed of white thullo, trimmed with \ 
blonde edging and black velvet. Tire head-dress of blue ^ 
ribbon and white flowers. This style of head-dress is very \ 
fashionable, particularly for young ladies, the bow aud band } 
in front being very becoming. ' 

Fio. II.—Dinner Dress with two Skirts op white km- v 
droidered Muslin.— The under skirt has a deep embroidered ^ 
flounce, hea led by a puffing of muslin, through which is i; 
run a pink rlblxm. Tho upper skirt is also richly embroi- ^ 
<lered. The body, which is high, and straight round tho \ 
waist, is made of muslin and strips of rich insertion. Sleeves ^ 
rather short and wide, and edged with a puffing of muslin J; 
and a worked ruffle. Full under sleeves. Head-dress of s 
white lace aud pink flowers. ' 

Fio. in.— An Evening Dress op Pink Barkor.—S kirt full > 
and plain, and ornamented with two long, rounded ends of s 
barege like the dress, and trimmod with a pinking of pink $ 
silk. Short puffed sleeves. Raphael cape made of black net s 
and trimmed with rows of black lace and velvet. Bows of s 
pink ribbon in front. Head-dress, a plaJt of black velvet $ 
and pink ribbon. s 

Fio. iv.—D nrss of Black Sii.k, trimmed with two deep s 
flounces, above each flounce are two puffings and a narrow ^ 
frill of black •'ilk. Body made low and plain, with the addi- s 
tion of a berthe cape, which buttons down the front, and is £ 
trimmed with lace. s 

In addition to these, we give ongravings of a fancy straw n 
bonnet, a crepe bonnet, and a head-dress from Wilde's, New s 
York. Also a dining-cap, engraved from a pattern just re- $ 
ceived from Paris. s 

General Remarks.— Dresses still havo the skirts exceed-% 
ingly long aud very full: double skirts still divide the favor k 
with flounces; in general, the second skirt only is trimmed, s 
except the trimming is of velvet and put quite close to the 
bottom, as In Grecian borders. Where the sides are orna- i* 
mented with a trimming, both these trimmings are con- i 
tinned on both t-kirts. Tajp’tas and the lighter silks will $ 
havo ten c-r twelve narrow flounces cut on the straight and ' 
plainly hemmed, or the same number of Was flounces set on \ 
nearly plain, the edges finished by narrow black lace or j 
fringe the color of the dreas. Brocades, moire antiques, reps s 
and poplins will be worn without trimming, the skirts long \ 
and very full: these will be set into the waist in large, flat. $ 
double plaits; between each of these plaits is a false plait * 


med, the oruauicuts should correspond with those on the 
skirts. Jackets or basques will be worn much narrower, 
the basque Medicts laiug the most iu favor: generally the 
waists will be pointed, without bavjues, or round with a belt 
and buckle or flowing omls. 

Sleeves are very wide, either resembling the pagiMla. or 
open to tiie shoulder; for moruiug costume, the deep, wide 
mousquetaire cuff is very stylish. 

It is rumored that waists will be shortened and without 
points, and that sleeves will be mado with two seams, fitting 
the arm perfectly: there is also an attempt to revive the 
gored skirt. 

Short Trains are likely to become fashionable; they cer¬ 
tainly are extremely graceful in a room, particularly iu 
satins and all rich materials. 

Ladies’ Linen continues to be profhsely ornamented with 
lace, ribbons and velvet. The large puffed muslin sleeve# 
are bordered with velvet or ribbons, and have black loco 
ruffles. Others are Intersected lengthwise by Telvet bands 
edged with guipnre. For toilets approaching Bill drew, the 
nnder-sleeves with two large pnffa are trimmed with a deep 
looe or a rich white guipure, and besprinkled with small 
bows of ribbon or velvet, 

Mantalettes in the shawl shape of rich Chantilly.lace, 
will be in great flavor ae the warm weather advances; they 
will be of the half shawl form trimmed with a very broad 
flounce, more than half a yard deep. 

Bonnets in Paris are worn much larger, coming very for¬ 
ward in tl»© front, and falling off at the sides; flowers and 
feathers are both equally fashionable, and are employed in 
ornamenting cither silk, chip, lace. or indeod any of the ma¬ 
terials now used, aud of which there are so great a variety. 

Wreaths for the lialr, of great beauty, have just been in¬ 
troduced. One, in a style much admired, is composed of 
Parma violets, intermingled with silver wlieat-cars. Another, 
equally pretty, consists of white chrysanthemums, with tufts 
and pendent sprnys of foliage. A beautiful wreath of coque- 
licots, and other wild flowers, made of velvet, lias an admix¬ 
ture of wheat-cars in gold. Coiffures of black or ponceau 
velvet, ornamented with stars, torsades, and tassels in gold 
and silver, may be mentioned as obtaining some share of 
popular favor. Some of tlieso head-dresses havo, on one 
side, an aigrette, or small plume of white feathers. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i. —(See wood engraving.)—A littl* Girl’s dress or 
Pique or Marseille*, with colored figures. A long basque 
of the same material. 8traw hat trimmed with wild flowers. 

Fro. ii.—(See wood engraving.)—D ress for a little Bot 
op white Marseilles, mado square in the neck and trim¬ 
med with white fringe. 

General Remarks.— Pique or Marseilb s, both white and 
colored, is vorv fashionable for children. This material 
wears very well, nt.d Is so thick that it is always made up 
without 1 nin?. Some of the colored figured Marseilles, this 
season, is remarkably beautiful. Chain, and tuauy of tho 
other light worsted mail rials, aro also Tory much worn. 
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RAPHAEL BODY. 


G1LET BODY. 










BABY’S FIRST SIIOE. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXXVI. PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1869. No. 2. 

THE LAME COBBLER. 

BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


His name is Jake, and a jolly old soul is ho 
as one may meet in this world of care. He 
winks at all the passers by; it is a habit of his, 
and everybody pardons him because—well, be¬ 
cause he is Jake, the lame cobbler. Deformed, 
uncouth, solitary old body though he is, he is a 
universal favorite. The children from the great 
houses, yonder, attired in dainty apparel, shout 
and run after old Jake. The man of business 
greets old Jake with a bow; and many a lady 
smiles toward him with a grace and freedom 
that the young beaux might covet. 

Old Jake is a character. 

He lives in a little shingled house, whose one 
room holds his bed, his tools and himself, and 
there he cobbles from morning till night. The 
little child—that child with the wide brow and 
unshadowed eyes—he is gone now—but stop; 
I’ll tell you the story. 

One day—it was in the long ago, the old man 
waked up from an extempore nap over his lap- 
stone, and found himself nodding in the face 
of a queer-looking woman, who sat heated and 
dusty before him, holding a little child. She 
told him, (a strange smile by no means making 
her more attractive.) that she had taken the 
liberty of coming in, seeing his door open, for 
she had walked a long way, and was very tired. 

“Sartingly, ma'am, sartingly,” said old Jake, 
giving the baby one of his queer winks, and 
favoring her with another, “jest set as long as 
you like;” and he commenced sundry contor¬ 
tions, intended to amuse the little one, with 
whose beauty he seemed mightily taken, and 
whose large, blue eyes, through some sort of 
magnetic influence, were fastened on his face, 
while its rosy mouth dimpled with a good-na¬ 
tured smile. Presently the woman asked if she 
might lay the baby down for a few minutes, 
while she went into a shop a little ways down 
•n the street. 
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n “Sartingly, ma’am, sartingly!” responded 
s Jake, winking with redoubled energy. So, after 
£ the woman had gone, he took the child in his 
£ lap, trotted it and sang to it till it went to sleep 
^ over the lapstone as Jake had done; and then he 
s laid it on the floor, and fell to wondering why 
$ the mother didn’t come after it. 

* An hour passed. The cobbler had been stand- 
$ ing in his shop door, winking at every woman 
| that passed in his perplexity—looking in vain 
5 for the red face and green veil that had intro- 
l duced the little innocent who slept so soundly 
\ on his floor. 

^ Night came, and nobody claimed the child, 
s What was Jake to do? It had lain awake kick- 
$ ing and crowing for another full hour, while 
\ Jake, forgetting his supper, sat meditating with 
^ his hands thrust in his pockets. But the child 
£ never asked to be cared for, or even to be looked 
at. It was a strange baby, and his good heart 
would not let him turn it off; so hoping that the 
woman had lost her way and would return on 
% the morrow, he resolved to keep the child all 
j night. Many a night after did it sleep on his 
| broad chest—many a day did it eat of bis coarse 
} bread and fresh milk, thriving, handsome, and 
j so sweet-tempered that he declared it would 
j learn everything but one—and that was—how 
^ to cry. 

$ So pretty it looked! in its coarse, unshapely 
5; garments—which I shrewdly suspect the old cob- 
«; bier made himself—laughing and crowing, by- 
| and-by talking its pretty baby talk over the bars 

I s the old man put np for it. 

It never seemed to interfere with his business: 

^ never teased him nor his customers, but was so 
gentle and tractable that more than one rich man 
s made an offer to take it off his bands. But no— 

£ it made old Jake too proud and happy—he 
$ couldn’t hear of it; wait till be was dead and 
5 gone, he Baid, then they might have his pet. 
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“ MOTHER EARTH. 


-HOMELY NAMES. 


Poor, old Jake! The bud was doomed, while 
the faded flower was slowly withering on the 
stalk. “Little bub,” as the cobbler called him, 
was taken very sick one morning. The doctor 
came—the best in the city; poor little bub looked 
up with his heavy eyes and tried to smile, ill as 
he was. But he never smiled again. He never 
stood at the bars, to crow and chatter to the ad¬ 
miring urchins who crowded round, again. Ho 
never nestled up to the big heart of the old cob¬ 
bler again, for his white brow, exquisite as the 
lily’s petal, felt not the hot tears; his waxen ears 
heard not the sobs that broke from the old man’s 
breast. ] 


Dear little bub! how sorrowful everybody felt 
that morning! And what a funeral the little 
foundling had! It almost broke the cobbler’s 
loncsdme heart to lay the bright boy away, he 
had built such castles for him in his one small 
room. The years have passed, and bub is not 
forgotten, though the merry smile has come 
back, and the roguish wink still asserts its right 
to greet everybody; and the old cobbler, who 
shows a bald spot on the crown of his head as 
he bends to the rat-tat-tat of his little hammer, 
whistles and sings, though with not quite the 
old joyousness. It may be he feels, sometimes, 
the presence of an angel. 


“MOTHER EARTH/' 


B T LIBBIE D- 


A 80*0—a tong for Mother Earth, 

The bountiful and (Tee, 

For she has gifts for every one, 

A generous mother she— 

Bhe works within her caverns dark, 

And fashions jewols rare; 

And these she gives for the monarch's crown, 

Or to deck a lady fair. 

Ohl rivers of gold through the rocks make way 
And harden in the stone, 

And she hoards it there for her favorites, 

Bat she gives not to them alone: 

For the grain springs forth, and the fruit trees bloom, 
And she rears the forest tree, 

And springs bring forth their crystal store*— 

Oh! a generous mother she! 

A grateful song to Mother Earthl 
She gives to ns the flowers— 


And they are not meant for the rich alone, 

But to gladden us and ours; 

The yellow gorse on the mountain blootas, 

And daisies deck the hill, 

And the water lily lifts its cup 
From the lakelet blue and still. 

The kindest friend is the good old oorth 
To the soul oppressed with care, 

For the weary brain and the fainting heart 
She keeps a gift most rare. 

When we shrink from life, with its jar and *trif 
And caII upon death to save, 

Sho takes us to her mother-heart— 

Aye! sho keeps for each a grave. 

Then praise her, ye children, great and small, 
For our Mother Earth has a gift for all. 


HOMELY NAMES. 


BT W. PHILIP M’COBKLI. 


Pexdb can't endare a homely name 
In fable, song or story, 

The hero it would crown with fame, 

In classic name mast glory. 

Woman I there's no such word in proec, 
But ladies all, Pride teaches; 

There are no boys save in long clothes, 
And gentlemen—all in breeches. 

Thsre are no fathers—pa's the rags, 

Nor mothers are more plenty; 

Relicts are frequent under age 
And ma’am'eelles three times twenty. 

Nor are there preachers now—but age 
Hakes D. D*s—youths ora pastors— 

The pulpit, like a trickster's stags. 

Is wheeled about on castors. 


The lawyer’s gone—not so his bill, 

But counsellors are swarming; 

M. D’s ore surgeons while they kill, 

Mere doctors when they’re starving. 

No meeting-houses in our day, 

No clerks now read the psalter, 

Nine Christians out of ten ne’er pray, 

The tenth deserves a halter. 

Then, why discard those homely names— 
Those homely names once common, 

Which grandsires need in golden times. 
When Virtue rank'd o’er Mammon? 

For surely words can't be more meet, 

Than woman, fhther, brother— 

Ohl sure there’s none that’s half so sw ee t. 
As mother—dear, dear mother. 
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BT MRS. FRANCKS 


L. MACE. 


With all her proud inheritance of noble man- < 
sion, wide forests and meadow lands, Blanche j 
Hueston was neither happy nor satisfied. She < 
looked out on her broad domain with sad unrest \ 
and gloomy forebodings of the future, envying j 
the poorest cottage girl that went singing past \ 
her window. One thing only was lacking to j 
Blanche—her freedom. She had wealth, beauty, j 
and a rare education for one so young; but just \ 
one year ago to-day she had knelt at her father’s 5 
death bed, and tftkon a solemn vow that the rich j 
estate which be had spent his life to gain, should j 
not pass into the hands nor bear the name of a | 
stranger, but that William Hueston, her cousin 
whom she had never seen, should receive her 
hand and fortune. 

He was a strange father, one would deem, to \ 
demand such a promise from his only child, and j 
it was true. A hard, stern, selfish man, his only | 
ambition had been to acquire wealth, and through | 
his wealth to maintain a haughty and aristo- j 
cratic position. Blanche, whom he loved pas¬ 
sionately, though selfishly as was most consistent j 
with his nature, had been brought up almost in j 
solitude, lest she should come in contact with j 
any one who would steal her heart and allegiance j 
from her father. She had not, therefore, been \ 
neglected, but devoting her girlish years to the } 
acquirement of every accomplishment which j 
could adorn her position in life, she had reached \ 
the age of eighteen, with far more than the 5 
usual share of grace and intelligence. \ 

She had never dreamed of her father’s matri- > 
monial plans in regard to herself, until suddenly ; 
stricken down by illness, he had called her to \ 
his side, informed her of his long matured plan, j 
and implored of her, with a strange mixture of \ 
tenderness and authority, to promise a sure ful- j 
fillment of this his dearest wish. Her cousin, | 
be informed her, desired it equally with himself; ! 
nothing, therefore, remained for Blanche but to j 
acquiesce, or, in this last and painful hour of i 
her father’s life, to renounce forever the inherit¬ 
ance he had so hardly earned for her, and with | 
it his dying blessing. 

To obey, was to give up, at once, all the free, j 
happy dreams and hopes of her girlhood, and to j 
bind herself for life to one whom it might be j 
impossible for her to love, or even reverence; : 


but to disobey, to refuse submission, with those 
dying eyes fixed upon her, those dying hands 
stretched toward her, was more utterly impos¬ 
sible. With but a momentary struggle she knelt, 
as he bade her, at his bedside, and solemnly 
vowed that his last wish should be fulfilled. 

A year had passed since the stern man was 
borne out of the house and laid in the marble 
tomb of the ITuestons, and all this time the 
young heiress had dwelt alone in her richly de¬ 
corated home. More and more galling had 
grown the chain with which she had bound 
herself, and now when only three months more 
of her maidenhood remained, for the very day 
of her wedding had been pre-determined, a bitter 
defiance of her fate took possession of her. She 
refused even to see her future husband, who, 
from his homo in the South, wrote to her re¬ 
peatedly, and urgently requested a meeting. 
Sho coldly returned, that while she considered 
her engagement a sacred one, and would not 
fail to fulfill it at the appointed time, yet since 
it could be of no avail to form a previous ac¬ 
quaintance, she preferred to defer their meeting 
until the hour of the ceremony. 

She had just written a reply of this character, 
and sat moodily reflecting upon its probable 
effect, on the mild June day when our tale com¬ 
mences. Certainly, if she had allowed ihe sweet 
influences of nature to act upon her feelings, her 
reply had been kinder, if not less cold. The 
air that floated through her open window, was 
freighted with warmth, and sunshine, and all 
healing balms. The bob-o-link, under her case¬ 
ment, carolled his golden song from the locust 
tree, laden with bloom: and every sound and 
sight about her spoke of beauty and of love. 

A sound of carriage wheels rapidly approach¬ 
ing, and finally stopping before the high gate 
which divided the lawn from the road-side, 
caused her to start from her reverie and look 
anxiously from the window. A female figure 
sprang quickly from the carriage and ran lightly 
up the gravel path. Blanche hesitating but a 
moment, recognized her friend, Clara Hughes, 
the dearest companion of her girlhood, and in a 
moment, with a glad cry of pleasure, she had 
bounded down the staircase, and was embraoing 
her with the warmest expressions of welcome. 
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She gave rapid orders to her servants concerning 
the care of Miss Hughes’ carriage and servant, 
and then leading her into her own cosy sitting- 
room, she rejoiced anew over her unexpected 
arrival. 

“You will stay with me a month at least,” she 
began eagerly: “your face will be like sunshine 
in this great, desolate house.” 

“No, Blanche,” Tesponded Clara, “I have 
only stolen a day from friends at home; I must 
return to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” replied Blanche, with a look 
of keen disappointment. “Why do you torment 
me with such a visit?” 

“Don’t take back all your welcome,” said 
Clara, with a smile. “It is true I must return 
to-morrow, but you are going with mo. Your 
year of mourning has expired, and I think you 
have imprisoned yourself long enough. Another 
year like this would rob you of your youth and 
beauty too. You are going back with me to stay 
until August.” 

“I cannot go,” said Blanche, her habitual 
expression of gloom returning. “You forget 
that August is my bridal month.” 

“And a pretty bride you’ll be, with these pale 
cheeks and great, heavy eyes,” answered Clara, 
mirthfully. “I should be ashamed to be your 
bridesmaid. And after all I don’t have much 
faith in this marriage that you make yourself 
so unhappy about. If you could only see Will 
Norwood now—he is a noble fellow, just suited 
to your peculiar taste-” 

A look of impatience from Blanche made Clara 
pause a moment. 

“But listen,” she continued, “you know we 
have purchased a new summer house on the 

banks of Lake G-, just twenty miles from 

here. Jack drove me from there this afternoon, 
and will carry us back to-morrow in season 'for 
dinner. My good parents, in order to make my 
first summer in the country a merry one, have 
invited a whole housefull of guests, a grand com¬ 
pany; and I need only you to finish my enjoy¬ 
ment. There are the Camerons, whom you like, 
the Stuarts, two fine girls with their brother, a 
perfect Chesterfield, Norwood, Willis Cameron’s 
friend, an artist, talented, well read-” 

“And what would it all matter to me?” inter¬ 
rupted Blanche; “the shadow of my boughten 
husband would come between me and every plea¬ 
sant companion.” 

“No, Blanche—he shall not spoil your last 
summer of girlhood—you shall be the gayest 
and brightest as you used to be. Happy, too, 
without a care for the future. Dear Blanche, 
come home with me!” 


“I will, Clara!” suddenly responded Blanche, 
with a flash of her old pride. “I will have one 
month of liberty, of real happiness. We will go 
back together.” 

“Spoken like my own brave Blanche,” said 
Clara, gayly. “Let us begin this moment to 
make you ready.” 

“We will obey the sound of the tea-bell first— 
you need refreshment after your long ride.” 

“That is true, and I caught a glimpse of 
strawberries as 1 passed the dining-room.” 

The two girls, with arms entwined, descended 
the stairs, but their meal was a hasty one, so 
eager were both to arrange Blanche’s wardrobe; 
and in a few moments they were up in her own 
chamber, busily inspecting the various merits of 
silks, laces and jewels. 

A headache prevented Miss Hueston from 
meeting the company in Mrs. Hughes’ parlor 
until the evening of the next day. But, at last, 
Clara, having placed the last rose in the glisten¬ 
ing black hair, and smoothed for the twentieth 
time the lustrous folds of Blanche’s purple silk, 
took her proudly by the arm and led her down 
to the dTawing-rooms. Though the buzz of con¬ 
versation ceased for a moment, and every eye 
instinctively was fixed on the beautiful heiress, 
Blanche neither paled nor blushed, but went 
through the irksome ceremony of introduction 
with a calm dignity which more than one young 
girl envied her. 

An hour later, while she stood conversing with 
young Stuart, who seemed eager to make her 
acquaintance, a stranger entered the room, and 
without noticing her, passed through into the 
music room. Murmurs of “Ah! here is Nor¬ 
wood!” “Where has Norwood stayed so long?” 
reached her ear and informed her of the stran¬ 
ger’s name. 

An impulse she could not resist, made her 
turn her eyes frequently to the room beyond, 
where, through the open folding doors, she could 
watch the group chatting over the music which 
they were examining. Never had she seen so 
striking a face as that of this Norwood. A grand 
forehead, almost too massive for beauty; deep, 
blue eyes, that shone with a constantly varying 
expression; a mouth at once sensitive and firm: 
the whole face impressed her with the idea of 
great strength of purpose, of a mind willing and 
working something beyond the dull routine of 
life. 

“I will not look at him,” she said to herself, 
at last, with a sudden sharp consciousness that 
she had no right to do so, and turning to Mr. 
Stuart, she began to eulogize the scenery about 
the lake. 
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Presently she was conscious of an approaching 
step, and Clara's silvery voice repeated, 

“Mr. Norwood, Miss Hucslon ” 

She looked up and received a glance at once 
piercing and friendly, from the blue eyes she 
had been watching the past half hour. For the 
first time during the evening she was at a loss 
for words, but not long, for Mr. Norwood, pass¬ 
ing at once to themes familiar and full of inte¬ 
rest, melted away very speedily the chill of her 
reserve, and before she was conscious of it, she 
was talking to him with all her enthusiasm. 
Never had she met one who possessed in such a 
degree the rare power of calling forth the best 
and happiest faculties of another’s mind. She 
felt a glow of power, a consciousness of what 
she might be, which thrilled while it startled 
her. She had forgotten her usual cold self for 
two whole hours, when Clara, coming with the 
request that she would sing, brought her back 
from the quicker tide of life. She refused to 
sing. The sudden fall of her spirits incapaci¬ 
tated her for music: but she quickly left the 
room and glided silently to her own chamber. 

She had hardly composed her thoughts before 
Clara entered and sat down beside her. 

“How brilliant yon have been this evening!” 
sho began. “If I were not so glad to see you 
happy, I should be jealous of you. And so my 
dream will be fulfilled—you do like Norwood.” 

“Do not speak of him!” cried Blanche, pas¬ 
sionately, “I have only forgotten myself an 
hour. I thought that this last year had been 
one of sufficient schooling, but I find it has not; 
I still retain the old weakness of admiring too 
ardently the gifted and eloquent.” 

“He is worthy your admiration,” whispered 
Clara. 

“Why, since you admire him so, have you not 
given him your own heart?” retorted Blanche. 

“It is already safe in the keeping of Willis 
Cameron,” murmured Clara, with a mantling 
cheek; and Blanche, moved by her friend’s in¬ 
genuousness, threw her arms about her and 
kissed her rosy cheek. 

“Happy Clara!” she said. “Free to love 
whom you choose, and to make your happiness 
for life!” 

“I dare to hope that I shall yet see you as 
happy as myself,” responded Clara. 

“That is impossible,” was the gloomy reply. 

A ride on horseback was the order for the 
next morning’s amusement, but Blanche refused 
to be of the company, unless Clara would so 
arrange it that Mr. Cameron should be her 
escort. Clara, though much against her will, 
yielded to the obstinate demand, and Norwood, 


consequently, was obliged to be her own gallant. 
But fate was against Blanche’s purpose. At a 
beautiful grove about three miles distant they 
dismounted, and ns if by magic a sumptuous 
breakfast was seen ready spread beneath the 
overhanging maples. It was gleefully partaken 
of by the merry company, and a stroll to a ro¬ 
mantic spot, half a mile beyond, proposed. They 
all sot out gayly together, but in a few moments 
Blanche found herself walking by Norwood’s 
side. All the morning she had met the frequent 
glances of his penetrating eyes, and now it was 
impossible to resist the modest, but earnest re¬ 
quest that she would share the walk with him. 
They strayed along slowly, and their conversa¬ 
tion reverted to the themes of the previous even¬ 
ing, to art, to the great movements and purposes 
of life. Her heart throbbed with eager sym¬ 
pathy, while he told her, half playfully, the 
story of his own endeavors. It was the tale of 
hope grounded in genius and kept burning by 
strength of will alone, for fate and fortune had 
not been on his side. 

The morning passed like a dream, and when 
she was again galloping homeward by the side 
of Cameron, she was silent and abstracted. What 
did this sudden tremor and glow of feeling mean, 
when she chanced to talk an hour with this en¬ 
thusiastic stranger? Had Blanche been the free 
and careless girl of two years before, she would 
have troubled her mind with no such questions; 
but now watchful and jealous of herself, she 
questioned and repulsed every new thrill of 
happiness. 

Three weeks passed like enchantment, the 
wildest, and, but for the dark shadow of the 
future, the happiest of all her life. One evening 
the whole party were going to sail on the lake, 
but Blanche, who had been reflecting and school¬ 
ing herself for a few hours, declined going at the 
last moment. It was too late to urge her, and 
calling her strangely perverse, Clara went off 
with her troop of companions. 

If Blanche, however, had meant to punish 
herself with solhude, she was disappointed, for 
she had not been ten minutes alone before Nor¬ 
wood entered - the room. 

“I thought you had gone to the lake,” said 
Blanche, with embarrassment, as coming toward 
her, be stood near her and looked earnestly down 
upon her. 

“That was my original intention,” was his 
reply, “but—you did not go, Miss Hueston.” 

“And could that small circumstance affect 
your pleasure?” she answered, blushing, and 
hardly knowing what she said. 

“It was the all in all,” was his quick reply, 
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in a low, but eager tone; then sitting down by 
her side, he continued rapidly and with a flush 
on his manly face, 

“You have been everything to me ever since 
we first spoke together, and I have learned that 
without you there is no charm in any pleasure— 
I know too well that all the future cannot change 
my feelings—let me ask you-” 

“No, no!” interrupted Blanche, with burning 
cheeks, “it is not for mo to hear you—do not 
speak one word like that to me!” 

“Why not?” he asked—“tell me why—do you 
distrust me? do you think I would feign a love 
I do not feel?” 

“I know you arc the soul of honor and truth,” 
murmured poor Blanche, “but let there be silence 
between us—I am to be married in two mouths 
from to-day.” 

For a moment not a word was spoken, but the 
hand which bad taken that of Blanche grasped it 
suddenly with such force that she could scarcely 
refrain from crying out. She knew that Nor¬ 
wood loved her with a life-long love, and she 
knew too well how deeply her own heart re¬ 
sponded to his. 

“And who is to be your husband?” lie asked, 
presently, in an altered voice. 

“My cousin, William Hueston, of Georgia. I 
have never seen him—we were betrothed in 
childhood.” 

“You do not love him.” 

“I shall marry him. It was my promise to 
my father in his dying hour.” 

“You do not love him,” repeated Norwood, 
sternly, “and marriage without love is sacri¬ 
lege.” 

“I am bound to him by a sentiment of honor 
which is stronger even than love. That shall 
make a sacrament of the sacrilege. And I im¬ 
plore your forgiveness, if b} r word or look I have 
led you on to speak as you have spoken.” 

“I cannot reproach you,” was the answer. 
You have avoided me, and my own ardent feel¬ 
ings needed no spur. Oh, Blanche, I love you 
deeply, truly—you are mine in spite of fate. Is 
it not so? Tell me that you love me!” 

Blanche trembled, but her self-possession did 
not fail her, though so sorely tempted. 

“I cannot give you the words you ask for,” 
she said, “and I will not. They belong only to 
my plighted husband, and I will not dishonor 
him, if I cannot love him.” 

“You cannot love him! You have spoken it!” 
cried Norwood, passionately. “But you cannot 
make me believe there is nothing in your heart 
answering to mine. Blanche, I know the lan¬ 
guage of your eye, your cheek—and you are not 
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i; for him but for me. I cannot give you wealth, 
i but I can give you unbounded devotion—you 
s shall not regret your choice. Only be my wife— 
v let me love you, live for you.” 

^ Two pictures flashed before the eyes of 
Blanche Hueston. One was a splendid man- 
$ sion, dreary, loveless—a home without a hearth, 
s a household without a heart. The other was a 

s 

5 warm fireside, with those glowing, loving eyes 
^ upon her, charming away every shadow, lending 
^ their glory to every delight, 
s She hid her face a moment, and the spell 
I; passed by. She remembered her sacred vow. 

* “Leave me, Norwood,” she uttered. “Your 
\ love, my own love, shall not make me break my 
i; word. I gave my sacred promise, and it shall 
J be fulfilled. Leave me and forget me.” 

\ Norwood rose and stood before her a moment 
j with folded arms. “I will leave you,” he said, 
^ “but mine is no light passion. I do not love 
\ you less that you sacrifice yourself to your sense 
\ of duty—no, more, if that were possible. But I 
v cannot remain near you longer; that were need- 

> less pain. Bid me farewell.” 

> “Farewell!” whispered Blanche, pale and 
^trembling. lie saw her agitation and spoke 
J quickly. 

j; “One word from you will change all. Will 
jj you not bid inc stay?” 

$ “Farewell!” repeated Blanche, more firmly, 
s “may heaven’s best blessings follow you for- 
s ever!” 

i> He bowed and was gone. Blanche, half faint- 
s ing, sought her chamber, and gave vent to her 
s feelings in a long night of tears, 
ij At breakfast, the next morning, it was an- 
J nounccd with surprise and regret that Mr. Nor- 
J wood was gone, and more than one eye was 
$ fixed curiously on Miss Ilueston’s face. But 
s she had returned to her usual marble compo- 
$ sure, and neither pale nor red, she betrayed no 
s consciousness of the frequent glances. For a 
;> few days she joined all the pleasure parties and 
$ danced or sung as pleased them best; but the 
^ charin had vanished, and sick of the mockery, 
s she was soon at home again in her own splendid, 
$ but desolate house, and trying to drown her 
^ memories by absorbing herself in magnificent 
s preparations for her coming bridal. 

$ The hour, fraught with fate, was approaching. 
^ Clara had come, 'hnd Cameron, and other guests 
s from a distance were expected on the morrow, 
| the wedding day. Blanche moved calmly and 
j proudly around, superintending every arrange- 
^ ment, and no stranger would have dreamed that 

I there was anything unusual in the marriage 
about to take place. 
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“When shall you see Mr. Hueston?” asked $ unknown and unwelcome husband. You shall 

v 

Clara, looking anxiously into her friend’s cold j never see Norwood again!” 
and placid face. > And in an instant he was gone. Like a spectre 

“To-morrow evening, at seven.” ^ he had come and vanished, leaving her all un- 

. “And to be married at eight? Oh! strange ^ nerved for the ceremony. She hurried home, 
girl! Has he not desired to see you before, or J but there was no sleep for her that night, and 
v i6 he as eccentric as yourself?” < not until the fatal hour drew near did her usual 

“He has often requested an interview, and { calmness return to her. 
in terms both gracious and dignified,” was the $ “There, Blanche, the veil is beautiful, and 
reply. “But in this one thing I would have my ] hangs right royally on your queenly head. Now 
will. And now, dear Clara, you may go down \ if you would only have a rose-bud here and 
and talk with Cameron. I will go out alone for ^ there, it would break the glistening sameness of 
a last walk.” j. your dress.” 

She put on her bonnet and a light shatvl, and ^ “Not a flower,” said Blanche, coldly viewing 
took a familiar path which led across a green s herself in the mirror—“flowers are for such as 
field, through a grove of oaks, to a brook which $ you and Cameron, who love each other. Jewels 
sung along its pebbly way under the deep shadow ^ are more appropriate for my marriage, but I 
of the trees. Here she had sat many an hour ^ will wear neither.” 
in her childhood, dreaming wild, sweet visions j» “It is seven o’clock, Blanche!” 
of all that could make life beautiful, and the > “Well?” asked Blanche, her dark eyes falling 
place was a hallowed one. She sunk down ona|a moment. 

mossy seat, and her thoughts went on into the $ “Mr. Hueston is in the library. Shall I go 
veiled future, eagerly seeking for some ray of s down with you?” 

light to strengthen and to cheer her. But life s “No,” was the answer, and the bride drew her 
seemed strangely blank and cold. $ veil half over her face. “I will see him alone 

Suddenly a shadow, not her own, fell across s this one hour. When the clock strikes eight, 
the brook, and a step sounded on the turf. Un- % you and Cameron may come for me.” 
willing to be disturbed, she rose and would have \ She passed down a side stairway to evade the 
hastened away, but a voice and hand arrested s observation of the guests who were assembling, 
her, and strangely agitated, she looked up and s and in a moment she stood within the library, 
met the pale, eager face of Norwood. $ But now her strength failed her, her heart throb- 

For an instant she could not speak—her very s bed painfully—she could not lift her eyes from 
heart stood still. % the floor. 

“Norwood!” at length she uttered, “why are $ “Will not my bride give me one look?” said a 

you here? To-morrow-” $ voice which thrilled every nerve in her being, 

“I kuow all,” he exclaimed; “but, Blanche, I $ and a strong arm clasped her in a close embrace, 
would see your fuce once more, and hear the ^ The blood rushed to her cheeks, she lifted her 
voice I love. Can you dream what life has been 5 eyes in an ecstasy of wonder, 
to me since you sent me from you, how restless, ^ “Norwood here!” 

weary and unsatisfied? I know to-morrow gives $ “William’ Norwood Hueston, at your service, 
you to a husband: but to-day you are still mine. \ my Blanche.” 

And I would look upon my own once more.” j Blushing, trembling, speechless, but with a 
His impassioned words brought back, with \ new, wonderful joy kindled in her heart, she 
overwhelming power, the memory of all they ^ could only look tearfully in his face, 
had been to each other. Yet Blanche did not \ “Forgive me the deception,” he said, os he 
forget her vow. She longed to hear him speak 2 looked smiling down on her. “I had no wish 
of love; it was balm to her thirsting heart, but s to gain your hand without your heart, and if 
she dared not. She nerved herself to feign an $ you had met and parted from me as from any 
anger which she did not feel. s stranger, I would have renounced all claim to 

“You are more than rash, you are unkind ;> your hand. But, Blanche, how I loved you tho 
and cruel,” she said, “to come to me now and $ first hour I saw you. And did I not judge you 
bring back the past so vainly. This hour is S rightly? Had you met me in my real character 
oonsecrated to other thoughts. If you loved me, j and name, would not your heart have been 
you would not inflict such needless pain.” $ steeled against me?” 

“Say no more!” cried Norwood, kissing her s Blanche smiled, and silently clasped tho hand 
hand. “You are resolute and I—must leave l that held her own. 
you once more—go now! Prepare to meet your > “Does Clara know?” she whispered. 
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“No—only Cameron—we have been friends < “All ia well that ends well,” said Blanche, 
for many years. He is doubtless telling her s joyously. 

now, but she was wholly unsuspicious.” $ At the end of the hour the door was opened. 

Suddenly with a mirthful look Blanche asked, J and Clara, smiling and wondering, appeared, 
“If I had run away with Norwood, what \ followed by Mr. Cameron, whose grave face be- 
would you have thought of me?” ^ trayed not in the least the part he had taken. 

“You could not even then have escaped your s Clara had filled her hands with white, half 
vow,” was the reply. “But truly, Blanche, I $ opened buds. 

loved you better for your high sense of honor. $ “ Yes, bring roses now,” said Blanche, “crown 

I only regretted the pain you suffered—but J me as gorgeously as you will. ‘Flowers are 
now-” $ fitting for happy bridals.’ ” 


NATURE'S VOICES. 

BT FINLEY JOHNSON 


Ttmtr are voices nil around us, 
Shall I toll thoe what they say, 
When the Summer's gentle breezes 
Around about us play? 

Shall I tell thee how they whisper 
To my poet ear alone, 

As I wander in the forest 
Kro yet the day hath flown; 

Ere yet the golden dew-drops 
Havo settled on the sod; 

And the perfumo of the flowers 
I* ascending up to God? 

There’s a voice in every streamlet 
As it swiftly glides along, 

As it springs from out the fountain 
In waters deep am] strong; 

As it speaks to mo the blessings 
It bears upon its tide, 

To the fertile lands around it 
As its rolling waters glide; 

Oh, the voices of the streamlets, 
They whisper unto me 
Of the dancing, glistening waters 
That are gushing bright and free. 


There’s a voice whose tones are music— 
’Tis the Bpirit of the flowers, 

We hear in the garden walks, 

In fields, and bud9, and bowers; 

Oh, that voice is ever speaking 
And whispering of the earth, 

Where blooming gems of beauty 
Are springing into birth; 

And in the dales and valleys, 

The forests, fields, and lea, 

That voice is ever singing 
Its melody to me. 

There’s a blessed voico within me, 

That speaks of a repose 
In a land of peace ami plenty, 

Where life's pure river flows; 

As I seek the shady willow, 

At the stilly noon of day, 

To listen to my voices 

And wliat they seem to say; 

And I hear their gentle whisperings, 
And feci hope’s golden showers, 

As they tell mo of the angels, 

Of streamlets, buds, and flowers. 


FOR M-. 

BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Tins calm, this gentle eve, \ 
I fain would pen a few’ sweet thoughts for theo: \ 

Not cold and formal words, but fancies warm \ 

And glowing—pure and truo. £ 

I think of thoe, \ 

As of some fair, sweet flower, on which the winds i| 

Have not blown rudely, but which has ever basked ^ 

In pleasant sunshine—free from storms and strife. > 
The gentle Spring wakes music in thy heart, / 

And all that’s bright and lovely has a friend j 

In thee. Fair Nature does not smile in vain s 

When thou art near to gazo upon her charms, ) 

And mnsic has a gentle spell to which s 

Thy heart responds. And Poesy’s fair page \ 

Oft brings to theo bright dreams, too beautiful * 


And sweet for words. 

Oh! dare I hope, fair girl, 
That in thy gentle thought*—thy maiden dreams— 

I too, sometimes, may find a place? That wbeu 
Thy soft eye rests upon these lines, or when 
Thy heart is light and gay, or lone and sad, 

Thou’lt give a thought to me? 

Hope whispers that 
It may be so; for often will I think 
Of thee, and of those happy hours gone by— 

Thoso pleasant Summer days, that woke within 
My heart, life's sweetest music, which has fled— 

Like some bright dream we sometimes have of Heaven— 
And may no more—no, nevermore return! 
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LED ASTRAY. 


BY CATHARINE PROCTOR. 


It was a rainy evening in October. The pene¬ 
trating, pitiless drops had beaten, beaten for 
two successive days, until the bronze of the oaks, 
the gold of the maple and the fire of the sumach 
had been saturated, and the woods wore a wet, 
lifeless look. The darkness fell early, for the 
leaden clouds cut short the twilight, and night 
deepened, rainy, rainy! 

I sat in the parlor of the only hotel in the 

Western village of D-. A cheerful fire was 

burning, and, withal, there was a home loqk of 
comfort seldom seen in a public room. I was 
happily dreaming—not dozing, but building 
aerial architectural wonders, and there is no¬ 
thing cosier than a pleasant fire, listless hands 
and busy brain, provided the heart be happy. 

I had preferred sitting there because the rain¬ 
drops were troops of friends, every one having a 
characteristic fall, briskly beating about on the 
planks, or tapping greetingly on the window- 
panes. I had arrived a day too early to take 

the stage for *11-; and, as the landlady was 

an acquaintance, I was not so restlessly impa¬ 
tient as some travelers are at being delayed. 

The train arrived from the East at eight. I 
heard, indistinctly, the unloading of trunks from 
the omnibus. Presently the door opened, and 
the waiter ushered a lady into the room. 

I turned to look, as the door closed, and saw 
her disentangling the string of her veil, all the 
while walking slowly toward the fire. I was 
half vexed at having rtiy fancies broken in upon, 
and so scanned her closely to discover if I was 
likely to be annoyed by her presence. I was 
struck, firstly by her height, and next by a cer¬ 
tain grace of motion, which is, as much as any¬ 
thing, indicative of character. Her veil finally 
fell, and I was fairly startled by the deadly pale¬ 
ness of her face. A few drops of water, which 
had fallen on her while alighting glistened upon 
her shawl and bonnet. I rose involuntarily and 
offered her my rocking-chair; she looked full at 
me as I did so. -The perfect pallor of her face, 
in contrast to a wavy fall of dark hair about the 
forehead and dark, heavily shaded eyes, was 
plainly seen, distinctly defining, as it did, the fine 
r^ularity <f her features. She took off her shawl 
and bonnet hastily; then I noticed a grace in the 
curve of her throat, and the abundance and lustre 
of her hair. 


Straightway my air-castles fell, and my busy 
fancy had a real, weird, enigmatical subject to 
work upon. She sat there motionless in the glow 
of the fire, wrapped, as it were, in many mys¬ 
teries, the dreariest and darkest one, sorrow, had 
given the whiteness to her face and put mourn¬ 
ing robes upon her. I was without a grief. No 
shadow of this result of sin had dimmed the sun¬ 
niness of my years, and therefore my wonder 
was mixed with pity, not sympathy. She was a 
tragedy to me, even at that first glance a spirit 
come in to my solitude from the darkness of that 
rainy night. 

Presently the landlord came to hear her 

wishes. “I must go to H- to-night!” she 

said. He told her that the rain was increasing, 
that the roads had become almost impassable, 
and that early the next morning the stnge would 
go. It was not prudent, to say the least, and he 
thought it difficult, even for a large sum, to pro¬ 
cure a trusty driver. 

“Then, if not for money, for pity’s sake!” 

I, woman that I was, would have gone in¬ 
stantly, and I wondered at his indifference to 
her petition; through my impulsiveness I could 
not see his better sense. It was finally decided 
that she was to remain. 

I dared not speak to her, though I wished to 
do so, while I sat looking intently at her for a 
full half hour. At last she arose to be shown to 
her room. She looked at me abstractedly, and 
then a softening smile c&me over her, as she 
said, 

“Excuse me, I deprived you of your chair.” 

Her voice had a clear, exquisitely modulated 
tone, and the sweet courtesy of her manner 
brought tears into my eyes, as the entire forget¬ 
fulness of self in great trouble is so touching 
and so seldom seen. 

I resumed the rocking-chair, and looking into 
the fire, studied long and unsatisfactorily upon 
the question, what deeds in life were able to 
so transform and imbue the character with this 
strange amount of grief? 

Her room was next to mine. Until late I 
could hear her steadily pacing back and forth, 
while without, the rain, with a new meaning in 
its pattering, beat fiercely and ceaselessly. 

Arousing from fitful dozes, in which her haunt¬ 
ing face assumed strange and sometimes frightful 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


forms, I still heard her walking, slowly walk- ^ but as being, for a short time, resident with an 
ing. I dreamed of her, and awoke thinking I ^ old man, who lived in a cottage on the hill. He 
had only dreamed; for the steps were not heard % was sent for, and came. With calmness he 
in the adjoining room. <; ordered the body to be taken to his house, cour- 

The morning was cold, and thin, grey clouds, *> teously refusing all offers of assistance, 
through which a clear sky was visible, swept $ The next morning, my friends, who had re- 
over tho heavens. The wind had risen, and now ^ lated to me all they knew of the strange lady, 
swept in chilly gusts about the house: and the $ proposed that we should call at the cottage, 
sunbeams, which came half reluctantly, seemed $ We were admitted, when it was made known I 
cold and cheerless. After breakfast I was sit- ^ was with the lady so shortly before her death, 
ting, bundled in furs and shawls, awaiting the s The room was somewhat dark, and I could just 
stage, and wondering about the strange lady, j; distinguish upon a sofa the form of a body, and 
At last everything was in readiness. I asked J an old man kneeling before it. As my eyes be- 

if there was not another lady to go to H-. s came more accustomed to the darkness, I saw” 

“I liaro just been to her room, but there was $ that his face, though expressing infinite sorrow, 
no answer when I knocked,” said the waiter, jj was calm. 

The landlord went up and was as unsuccessful. \ He was talking to her. “I forgive you now. 

The door was forced open, and the fear that had J Margaret, you have atoned — I forgive you. 

been creeping in the hearts of us all was terribly s wholly.” 

realized. She lay quietly back on the bed, ap- > Possibly he had not noticed our entrance. I 

parently no whiter than when I saw her the \ went and stood beside him, and my poor heart 

night before, but without the heavily shaded 5 seemed bursting. I feared my sorrow was in¬ 
gleam in her eyes, for she was dead. > trusive, but I could not restrain it. I wept 

Of course a physician was summoned, an ex- ] passionately, while his eyes were dry. I told 
amination made, and everything which could j him how I had seen her, and he seemed moved* 
throw light upon the subject searched out. The 5 and, taking my hand in his, said, “Never sin like 
doctor said she had died of disease of the heart. S her, and you will never break an old father's 

Her great desire to go to H- led them to s heart!” 

think she had friends there, and preparations J That, then, was the secret of her pallor and of 
were mado to convey the body to that place. j her grief— Sin! Perhaps from loving too well. 

I was frozen with horror. I could not over- $ Sorely tried, she had not resisted; tempted, she 
come the desire I had to be where she was, and $ had not withstood temptation. I afterwartl 
to look at her beautiful face. s learned all. Her memory is pure and holy* 

On one of her white, slender fingers was a though her brief life was stained and sorrowful, 
plain gold ring, and the landlady whispered thatOut of tho ordeal of her sin and her anguish* 
perhaps there might bo engraven a name or J out of temptation and the reward of yielding 
something which would assist them in their s to it, death led her, and, at the threshold of 
search. It was taken off, sacrilege as it seemed, ^ another life, her earthly imperfections fell from 
and this was found, “Margaret and Edwin,” n her, and the fair, sweet soul (none other could 
and two hands joined. I replaced it sadly. She $ look from such eyes, or speak with such a voice) 
seemed dear to me as a friend, because her last s claimed its kindred among the redeemed, 
words had been spoken to me so sweetly. <1 Do not thou do likewise! But look with. 

There was considerable excitement, when $ charity, as angels do, when beautiful but erring* 

we arrived at H-, but soon all was made s fair but tarnished souls go aside from rectitude. 

clear; the lady was identified, not by name, * Condemn not, but aid them to avoid sin. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


$ Y MRS. ELEANOR CLAIR. 


Good night! Aye! breathe it gently, 
With accents soft and low, 

And whisper once thy blessing 
As from thy sight I go; 

Remember earth seems dearer, 

Ami moon and stars more bright, 
While thy dear voice is breathing, 

In gentle tones, good night. 


And when my soul is passing 
From this vain world away, 
And borne by ungels upward 
To realms of endless day. 

Still be our accents fondly. 

Ero I reach that home of light, 
A soft and gpntle whisper. 

A long and last good night. 
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“THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY.” 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘PEACE; OR, THE STOLEN WILL.’* 

CHAPTER I. > In which opinion the law-student, Ellis Lor- 

Not plain, shy, thin, elfiu-looking Esther S ing, expressed his assent, remarking, “When I 
Truman—tho scolded of her step-mother, the ' came home from the academy, and used to drop 
waiting-maid of her half sister Belle, the nurse in often of evenings to have a game of chess 
of a brood of younger Trumans, the shunned of ? with Mr. Truman, I got slightly interested in 
visitors, and at length the shunned of her father, s Esther—we used to construe Latin and French 
Richard Truman; not that shy, strange girl, j together, but she was always too sober; and 
with her shyer, stranger black eyes, who always $ when Belle came home from school, full of life 
crept away from the parlor when company came, J and vivacity, I found the house very different, 
and the great piano was heard, and Belle's voice $ Esther is a clever little thing—small of her 
rang out in song, and all was mirth and laugh- J age; she must be eighteen, or so, now; but Belle 
ter; not Esther, oh! no: but gay, beautiful, blue- s quite bears away the palm. I agree with you, 
eyed, golden-haired Belle Truman, whom every- $ sir, in your opinion of Miss Belle Truman.” 
body caressed and petted —she was “the flower i Upon which unqualified approbation of his 
of the family.” < ideas, old Squire Stanbury forthwith grew very 

Everybody said it of Belle: visitors said so; $ uncomfortable, and, remembering sundry acts 
Mrs. Richard Truman said so concerning her s savoring strongly of lover-attention of his stu- 
oldest born, who grew up, tall and queenly, to ^ dent—evidently accepted with pleasure by their 
overshadow her elder half sister, the child of i; recipient, tho young lady in question—tho old 
Mr. Truman’s first marriage; even Richard Tru- s gentleman growled in an unwonted testy tone, 
man at length, not understanding, or caring to $ “Humph! yes. Knew you’d think so! All the 
understand, the shy, sensitive nature of the child \ youngsters grow crazy after a pretty girl. She’ll 
of her whom he had lain away early from his heart \ soon be spoiled, I’ll warrant it! I’d rather a 
to her rest under the grave-sod, grew to lavish \ daughter of mine would be as plain and quiet as 
all his paternal smiles, and moments of leisure \ little Esther, thnn get all the flattery and soft 
from his business, upon the gay, beautiful Bello, s nonsense that’ll be poured into her ears You 
When she “came out” in Society, in her six- $ don’t find girls now-a-days with pretty faces and 
teenth winter, there were plenty to praise her ^ sober minds combined; after all, I ain’t sure but 
“beauty,” her “freshness” and “artlessness;” j: little Esther will stand her chance with the 
half the beaux of “her set” went “dead in love” $ handsome ones. Strange sort of girl she is— 
with her: even portly, grave Squire Stanbury, ^ queer and odd-like. Don’t feel acquainted with 
who had always been the friend of the family, a s her as much as I ought with Richard Truman’s 
privileged guest in the first Mrs. Truman’s day, \ daughter. Nice girl, her mother was. Was a 
and quite a father in his way to the baby Esther, ^ young bachelor then, eh, Loring! and used to 
whom he trotted on his knee—latterly seemed to s call in often to spend a social evening with tho 
forget that Esther was ripening into womanhood, J married folks. Always delicate, Truman’s first 
and almost the age of her mother, when she s wife was. Ho married again very soon after 
gave birth to her only child, then died, to leave $ her death—too soon, some thought, but that’s 
a vacancy which Richard Truman supplied in $ neither here or there. Belle’s a handsome girl, 
less than a twelvemonth by the Mrs. Truman of s and clever enough if they don’t spoil her—the 
to-day—even Squire Stanbury, I say, came to > flower of the family.” 

neglect the quiet, timid Esther; dropped in often \ “And I suppose I am an ugly weed,” Esther 
to play a game at chess with “neighbor Tru-shad said, years before; for, when still a child, 
man,” or listen to his sprightly daughter’s sing- $ she had overheard the same saying from a visi- 
ing; and, one day, he was heard to declare $ tor who contrasted the gleesome, beautiful Belle 
stoutly to his law-student, Ellis Loring, that i with herself in her hearing, and then had stolen 
“Isabella Truman was a young lady of uncora- $ away to the solitude of her own chamber. “Yes, 
mon cleverness, amiability and beauty: indeed, $ I suppose I am an ugly weed,” said Esther, 
in his estimation, she was the flower of the s standing before her mirror and viewing her own 
family!” . > thin, meagre, sallow face; “look at yourself, 
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“THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. 


Esther Truman! at your great, staring, bluck 
eyes, and pinched cheeks, pale as ashes; while 
Belle lias got beautiful red roses on her cheeks, 
and eyes as blue as the sky, and a white neck, 
so beautiful that mamma always puts low-necked 
frocks on her; and everybody knows you’re 
homely, Esther Truman, and Squire Stanbury 
thinks so; and Ellis Loring won’t read any more 
Latin fables for you when Blanche gets old 
enough to listen, for I know he loves handsome 
people, and he looks at plain Esther sometimes 
as if he pitied her. Yes, you know it, Esther, 
how everybody pities youl I wonder your face 
don’t ache, you’re so homely! and you will grow 
up ugly and cross, and be an old maid, and you 
won’t know how to d tnce, or sing, and mamma’ll 
send you away when visitors come, and you’ll 
be the “beast” while Belle will be “beauty,” 
and you’ll have to live here all your days and 
be the bele noire of this house!” nud then the 
little Esther laughed merrily. 

Mayhap you think it strange, reader, that 
little Esther should wax merry at the terminus 
of her apostrophe to her reflection in the mirror, 
a reflection which certainly lacked the flush of 
crimson, and the brilliant light that dances into 
check and eye, ns she turned away, and made 
her almost a handsome child then; but when you 
and I think over the matter as much as little 
Esther had, it is quite likely we may arrive at 
her evident conclusion, and say that the girl did 
the best thing under the circumstances. 

Esther was plain, undeniably “homely.” 
Standing there, looking into the mirror, she 
could not deny it; and, having discovered this 
fact at a very early age, while so many go on 
through the various gradations of childhood, 
girlhood and womanhood, self-deceiving them¬ 
selves, what were the use of making herself 
miserable about it? I do not know, and per¬ 
haps Esther thought the same; for children 
sometimes possess almost prophetically, or in¬ 
tuitively, if you will, the instincts of a riper age. 
I do not know that all the fretting in the world 
will fill out a lean figure to the required stand¬ 
ard of the Venus of Milo, nor will it change low¬ 
ness of stature to queenly grace, or black eyes to 
blue, or vice versa , as the case may require; so 
little Esther surveyed herself in the mirror, and 
called herself an “ugly weed,”and “scarecrow,” 
and “bete noire .,” (that latter term came of her 
French readings with Ellis Loring,) and then 
wisely concluded, with the gravity of a maturer 
age, to trouble her little head no more about the 
matter, but, in the solitude of her chamber, to 
turn to her books again. 

“I can stay here and study; I’m glad Fred, 


v and Minnie and Carrie don’t come romping in 
; here to disturb and plague me; and while Belle 
\ goes to dancing school and learns waltzes, or 
s practices her lessons with Monsieur Verdi , and 
i; Mr Stanbury plays chess with papa; and Ellis 
^ Loring thinks he’s growing too tall and fine a 
\ gentleman, now' he’s going to study law, to learn 
^ me any more Latin or French lessons; I can stay 
s here in my own little room, and do as I please 
s by myself, with nobody to look at me, or pity 
^ me for my homely face. It must be nice, though, 
s to go out to ride and have good times, like Belle 

> does—and have somebody to praise or say some- 
i tiling pleasant to me once in awhile—and to have 
s somebody to love me!” and then little Esther’s 
s thin lips quivered, and her strange brown eyes 
^ grew humid. “I wonder why papa never takes 
i me on his knee, and parts my hair and kisses 
\ me, the wn}* he does Belle; but then, I suppose, 
s it’s because I’m a cross thing, and going to be 
^ an old maid, and will grow up an ugly weed, 
| while everybody says Belle is the flower of the 
s s family!” 

| CHAPTER II. 

J “What! ‘go away to school?’ ‘Fit yourself 
v s for a teacher?’ Bless me! what a queer idea, 
s child!” nud Richard Truman laid down his even- 
J ing paper. 

$ The “child” addressed, who stood beside his 
tchair with her slender hand on the merchant's 
jj shnulder, was none other than Esther—eighteen 
s’ years of age, and yet a mere girl still in person• 
s riel, and regarded ns such in the family where 
s the tall, graceful, gay Belle reigned supreme. 

^ Mrs. Truman, with her daughter, hod gone out 
n to an evening party; her father was now alone; 
jj and Esther had listened to the retreating foot- 
^ steps of Squire Stanbury, who had enjoyed his 
s favorite game of chess ere he left, then stolen 
ij down into the parlor quietly to speak with her 
^ father, and advance a plan which had latterly, 
n among her studies in the seclusion of her room, 
5 taken possession of her mind. 

J It was with great effort she had found courage 
s to utter her wish, so long had it been since sbe 
S approached her parent with any request; but, 
^ once uttered, she listened with intensest eager- 
j ness to his reply, urging, 

> “Yes, you don’t know how I have thought of 
it—going to school just one year more, and fit- 

s ting myself for a teacher, father!” 

$ “But isn’t it a queer idea, child?” said Mr. 
| Truman. “Why, here’s Belle, out in company, 
j and you—let me see—you must be seventeen.” 

5 “Eighteen, papa!” ventured Esther. 

* “ Eighteen! bless my soul! how time goes! 
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So yon are eighteen—though who’d think it? 
and now talk about going away to school! Non¬ 
sense, girl! that comes of shutting yourself up 
in your room and poring over your books so 
much. No wonder you get queer ideas into 
your head! You’ve got book learning enough, 
Esther—a great deal more than Belle, I’ll war¬ 
rant; only you’re shy, and don’t show off. I 
wish you would try and be more like your sister 
—everybody makes a great deal of her.” 

The girl’s heart felt sore uuder this thought¬ 
less comparison. 

“I know Belle is the smartest, and quickest, 
and the most accomplished,” she said, “and 
prettiest, too, you know, father; while I am 
ugly as can be. But Belle loves dancing and 
music, and people like to see her dance and 
hear lyp* sing; but nobody wants to hear me 
talk about the books I so prize, and I think I 
might be useful somewhere else—I know I might 
as a teacher, if you only would not oppose it, 
but consent to my going to school, father.” 

“‘A teacher!*—‘useful somewhere else!’— 
what’s got into the girl? Why, Esther, don’t 
you have enough to eat, drink, and wear, in 
your father’s house?” laughed Mr. Truman, 
though half impressed by her earnestness. 
‘‘There is no need of any daughter of mine 
going out into the world and earning her own 
bread and butter. No; I guess you’d better be 
contented at home; and try and enjoy life with 
your mother and Belle, and not get strong- 
minded, Esther!” 

“Oh, don’t say no, papa!” pleaded the girl. 
“You don’t know how I have planned every¬ 
thing! I could graduate in one year—and then 
have a school of my own, where I could be use¬ 
ful and feel independent. And besides, I don’t 
want to go to balls and parties, I shouldn’t enjoy 
them if I did—and when I am here all alone, I 
keep wishing for another and busier life. If it’s 
the expense, papa, you needu’t mind that—you 
know there is the money my own mother left me 
when I should be eighteen, and there’s more 
than plenty—you will let me go away to school, 
papa?” 

“Hush, child!” said Mr. Truman; but it was 
not in tones of harshness or denial. Shading 
his eyes with his hand, a softened expression 
crept over Richard Truman’s face. A vision of 
the dead swept before him underneath his shad¬ 
ing hand. He drew down his daughter to his 
breast and kissed her forehead. He looked into 
her eyes, and met the gaze of eyes long closed 
under the coffin lid. In that hour how much 
the looked like her mother! He wondered that 
the resemblance had never so struck him before. 


And then came self-accusing thoughts. How 
soon had Esther’s mother’s place been filled by 
another; how soon had the child of this second 
union driven the child of his first love to the re¬ 
motest corner of his heart! He recalled numer¬ 
ous acts, if not of positive unkindness, of careless 
neglect, on the part of the new wife toward 
Esther’s child; he recalled how, in the new 
brood of children springing up around him, he 
himself had grown neglectful, indifferent toward 
his first born; how even Belle queened it, as by 
right, over her senior sister, and he had per¬ 
mitted, nay, tacitly encouraged it! And like a 
quick pang shot through his heart the thought 
that, now, his own child would leave his roof to 
find, otherwhere, and in other pursuits, the com¬ 
panionship denied her there! 

He felt the appealing glance of her brown 
eyes—those large, strange eyes, that now, kin¬ 
dled by purpose and hope, looked brilliant and 
beautiful. He remembered another Esther’s 
eyes—for the first Mrs. Truman had been a 
frail, delicate woman, whose chief beauty lay 
in her wondrously soft and tender eyes. All 
the father’s heart awakened; and in that hour, 
when he first read her nature, and though he 
would have kept her with him, Richard Truman 
could deny nothing to his child. 

Drawing her within his arms with more of 
tenderness than Esther ever remembered to have 
experienced before, he said, “It is my fault if 
my child is glad to leave a homo that has been 
no home to her. But it shall be as she wishes; 
you shall go away to school, Esther!” 

“Oh! papa, it is not that —not that , believe 
me!” began the girl, earnestly, her whole nature 
leaping up at this manifestation of parental love, 
for which she had hitherto so long vainly sighed. 
“ Don’t think I want to leave you! indeed I don't, 
but-” 

Perhaps in that moment the hearts of the 
parent and child might have been fully revealed 
to each other, to be closed no more, had not the 
sudden opening of the hall door, with gay voices 
in the hall, betokened the return of Mrs. Tru¬ 
man and Belle, who made their appearance, 
accompanied by Ellis Loring, to find Mr. Tru¬ 
man intent upon his evening paper, and Esther 
apparently deeply absorbed by a book on the 
parlor table. 

So does habit—the strengthened habit of 
years—encrust the heart with its icy petrifac¬ 
tions. Who looking upon the two—the careless, 
calm merchant, and the quiet, sliy girl, would 
have dreamed that the loved of eighteen years 
before, reblooming in his child, had been pressed 
anew to Richard Truman’s heart, or that Esther's 
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pale cheek and forehead had flushed with crim¬ 
son heart-tides under her father’s kisses? 

“Mrs. Truman, it is Esther’s wish to attend 
B-Seminary for one year, and I have con¬ 

sented,” said Mr. Truman, after the departure 
of Ellis Loring, a half hour later, and that lady 
and Belle had indulged in a lengthy dissertation 
on the “stupidity” of the party, from which they 
had returned at an unwoutedly early hour. In¬ 
deed, one would have thought the only endur¬ 
able person present at the intertainment, in 
Belle’s estimation, was Ellis Loring. whom she 
pronounced “splendid,” and whose “polking” 
she declared “beautiful.” 

“‘Esther?’ ‘ToB-Seminary?’ And pray, 

what for?” asked Mrs. Truman, sharply, turning 
from her husband to the girl who sat near her. 

“Because I desire to fit myself for a teacher, 
mamma,” said Esther, calmly. 

Mrs. Truman gazed in utter astonishment, as 
though the Delphic Oracle had spoken in her 
presence; for it was something new for the quiet 
girl to have a voice in any family arrangement— 
quite new, indeed, to obtrude herself into such 
notice. 

“Bless me! Richard Truman, the girl has 
declared her intention! A teacher—a school 
marm!” and she held up her hands with an 
affectation of terror; while the fair Belle in¬ 
dulged in a girlish giggle. 

“Yes, a teacher?” replied Mr. Truman, calmly, 
though his eye flashed. “Yes; Esther finds her 
home rather dull—I will venture to add, uncon¬ 
genial —there seems to exist no particular sym¬ 
pathy between herself and her sister Belle, and 
I am quite willing to procure a nursery maid for 
the children; so I have given my consent, in 
accordance with Esther’s earnest desire, that she 
shall enter school for one year, which she thinks 
will graduate her and fit her for the independent 
post of a teacher. You will please assist your 
sister and her dress-maker, Belle, in all neces¬ 
sary outfit of wardrobe. The thing is settled, 
Mrs. Truman!” and the merchant returned to 
his paper. It was quite wonderful how much 
the evening’s edition of the Traveler contained 
that night to interest Mr. Truman. 

“Did you ever. Belle?” said Mrs. Truman, 
following her daughter to her chamber. “Your 
father is so set when he has made up his mind 
to a thing, that one might as well attempt to 
move the State House. To think of this plan! 
There is no knowing what they have been talk¬ 
ing about this evening—pretty doings, I’ll war¬ 
rant, by that artful little piece! Just think of 
the expense of fitting her out and paying school 
bin* for a year, when only yesterday he was 
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5 preaching hard times and retrenchment. It is 
$ best to fall in with the plan, I suppose, though, 
v for opposition would only strengthen him. And 
£ I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Belle; I’ll get quite a 
^ 6um for her outfit; and out of it I’ll manage to 
s secure each of us one of those magnificent silks 
$ at Warren’s—see if I don’t, Belle! A school- 
^ teacher, indeed! Wonder what people will say at 
s Richard Truman’s daughter turning a teacher? 
^ Shouldn’t wonder if they thought it was our 
\ doings, Belle! She’s artful enough to set the 
J story afloat!” 

* CHAPTER III. 

I “What is this I hear, Esther, going away to 

< school?” queried Ellis Loring, detaining the girl 
^ in the hall, where he met her on entering Mr. 
s Truman’s a few mornings after. 

s Esther quietly withdrew her hand which he 
$ had retained. She remembered all the old days, 
s their friendly intimacy when he had often sat 
$ beside her and directed her childish studies; 
S how, since Belle’s return from a fashionable 
s boarding-school, he had almost forgotten her in 
$ homage to her brilliant sister; she caught now, 
^ through the half-ajar hall door, a glimpse of a 
^ pair of splendid saddle-horses at the curb-stone, 
s and knew Belle was attiring herself for a con- 
S templated equestrian excursion, and coldly draw- 
s ing her hand from his, in no mood to unfold to 
s him her plans and purposes, she replied care- 
i; lessly, 

< “Yes, I am going away to school, Mr. Loring. 

\ Do you not wish me bon success as a faithful 
| student?” 

1 “Certainly! you were always that, Esther, in 
^ other days; and what you have been doing lat- 
J terly I’m sure I can’t tell, unless you have be- 
> come a very wise-acre among your books, for I 
$ have scarcely caught a glimpse of you when I 
J have been here; (Ellis Loring quite forgot whose 
j fault that was!) but—excuse me, Esther—isn’t 
J it rather queer, this resolve of yours to enter the 
s school room again, when other young ladies are 
S glad to escape its thraldoms?” 

J “ In other words, you think me quite old 
$ enough to enter woman’s lot of matrimony—or, 
ij at least, be looking About for a husband instead 
^ of a school?” said Esther, sarcastically, 
s “Pshaw! I did not say that. Miss Critic!” 

I laughed Loring. 

j: “But you meant it!” replied Esther, “and 
5 please don’t deny it! Frankness is a cardinal 
$ virtue, in my opinion. It seems to be a settled 
$ opinion, the world over, that a girl of eighteen 
$ is quite of age to be ‘settled’ in life and enter 
' upon its most serious duties; while a boy of the 
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same years is a boy still, and only at the com- $ CHAPTERIV. 

mcncement of his educational course. But you { “Lobino, if you are at leisure this evening, I 

see I differ slightly from such a creed! You will 5; will take you over to B-, to the levee Madame 

come and see me graduate, Mr. Loring? for I s Gilmer gives her class of graduates, for this is 
must now bid you good morning, since I am de- ^ anniversary day, and a large class have received 
taining you from your ride.” J their diplomas,” said a young man, sitting in the 

“Certainly!—good morning, Esther!” and \ hotel parlor at H-, to the gentleman whom 

Ellis Loring’s proffered hand was once more > business of a legal nature had brought to that 
taken for a moment ere they parted. ^ town. 

“Deuce take it! how cavalierly Esther treated v “Graduation day’ And I have a young lady 
me!” mused Loring, as he waited Belle’s appear- > friend, who, if T mistake not, is of the class—or, 
ance in the parlor. “That girl has grown on \ rather, I had a friend, if she has not forgotten 
iceberg—a genuine petrifaction! Never saw ajme!” replied Ellis Loring. “Singular that I 
girl change so—remember days when I used to ' should have happened here to-day! Thank you, 
sit by her for hours, hear her lessons, help her $ Mills; I should be happy to accompany you. 
translate her exercises, and treat her like a sister $ Did I ever tell, or write you that a daughter of 

generally. How sarcastically she answered me! v Richard Truman’s was at school at B-?” 

I hate a sarcastic woman! And then her eyes— s “No,” replied the gentleman designated as 
haven’t seen her eyes flash up so this age—used J “Mills”—Henry Mills, the friend of Ellis Loring. 
to like to watch her eyes light up when I read s “Didn’t know there was a grown-up daughter 
Homer to her. She did look uncommonly well \ save the fair Belle, who was decidedly the belle 
this morning though! But what a queer notion, ^ of society that winter I was with you. By-the- 
this going off to school! I hate a woman that’s J way, how prospers the wooing, Ellis? When 
absorbed in books, they’re always shrewish or s shall I hold myself in a state of readiness for 
* strong-minded.’ Now Belle is so different— J the purchase of a pair of white kids, and do 
accomplished, gay, witty, and handsome—as the s myself the honor of standing up as your grooms- 
old Squire *ays, quite ‘the flower of the family.’ J man?” 

If ever my shingle brings me in practice enough J “Oh, nonsense, Henry! That fancy has blown 
to support, a wife, I know who’ll be Mrs. Ellis \ over these six months, and Belle is now the 
Loring!” j ajfiancee of a merchant old enough to be her 

But hero Ellis Loring’s soliloquy was inter- $ father, but rich enough to set her handsome face 


rupted by the entrance of the fair lady in ques- j 
tion, with the plumes of her riding-hat shading S 
her beautiful face, and the folds of her riding- j 
dress sweeping the carpet. ; 

And a few minutes later saw the span of ] 
spirited horses cantering down the paved street, j 
en route for Roxbury and the open country, the 
sweeping plumes falling gracefully over Belle 
Truman’s features, her girlish laughter ringing 
out on the morning air, and Ellis Loring’s eyes 
resting in fascination upon his charming com¬ 
panion; while from an upper window of Richard 
Truman’s house, a pair of brown eyes turned 
from overlooking the contents of a packed trunk 
and gazed after them down the street. 

And a minute afterward, a strange expression 
of decision deepened about Esther’s lips, as lift¬ 
ing a written leaf which had fluttered from an 
opened book down to the carpet, she tore it into 
tiny bits and cast it into the empty grate. 

That written paper was the translation of a 
little French chanson Ellis Loring had copied for 
her, years before, on one of those happy even¬ 
ings they had read and studied together. And 
•he had treasured it so carefully all these years! 
Ah! Esther, why destroy it nowt 


in diamonds if she chooses. There never was 
an engagement between us; though at one time 
I was deeply smitten, and the gossips were busy. 
But, on nearer acquaintance, I found her rather 
a different person than I should desire to make 
Mrs. Ellis Loring; not that your very modest 
chum expects anything extraordinary in the lady 
who appreciates him, but you know almost every 
man sets up a sort of ideal divinity in his mind, 
and he don’t like suddenly to find his idol shat¬ 
tered Belle Truman will marry wealth, and 
become the leader of fashion, and mistress of 
such an establishment as the young lawyer, who 
has his way to make in the world, could not, for 
years to come, offer her. But about Esther Tru¬ 
man over at B- Seminary, she is Mr. Tru¬ 

man’s child by a first marriage, a mere baby 
when he married again; we were good friends 
at one time, five or six years ago, when I was 
fresh from my academical course, but somehow, 
and I never could account for it, (who ever could 
‘account’ for their own faults?) latterly she has 
grown odd and reserved, and had a way of 
always vanishing from the room when I wer 
there, until we got to be on quite a stranger 
footing when she left for school. I don’t know 
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how she would receive me now—whether, in- < times?’' he queried, as he seated himself beside 
deed, she would not treat me more frigidly than > her. 

at our last interview, for I haven’t seen her > “Oh, no! one scarcely ever loses remembrance 
within the year, as she hasn’t been at home; $ of childish days, or childish follies,” replied the 
and, by-thc-way, it comes to me now that I have $ girl, with a dash of sarcasm; theu with a little 
heard she was none too happy there , under her s laugh she added, “but to what bon fortune is the 
step-mother’s rule, though 1 didn’t pay much J graduate indebted to her legal friend's presence 
attention to such gossip. Yes; I’ll be most ^ here to-night? for surely, ‘by these presents,’ 
happy to accept your invitation and meet Esther i I had not thought you would fulfill your pro- 
Truman again, Mills!” £ mise.” 

Why that day proved unwontcdly long to Ellis 5 “Nor should I, mayhap, had not business led 

Loring, seemed hardly consistent with his usual j me this morning to H-, where I am likely to 

placidity of temperament, yet such was the fact; $ be detained all the morrow; when I found myself 
and when that evening found him in company J very willing to accept Mills’ iuvitation, who, it 
with his friend and a select circle of invited \ seems, was honored with a bid to your Lady 
guests in the spacious drawing-room of Madame ^ Principal’s very select reunion—perhaps more 
Gilmer’s boarding-house, and he also found ^ than ordinarily so, since I suddenly bethought 
himself, after several introductions to the fair n myself of my little friend Esther here.” 
graduates, vainly seeking the well known face j “Then it was not myself—my very ‘odd’and 
of little Esther Truman, he experienced a pang s ‘reserved’ self—but ‘business,’ which brought 
of disappointment that she was not among 5 you from Boston?” retorted E>ibcr, with a smile, 
them. \ “But on the principlo that ‘small favors should 

But at length, when two or three late corners s be gratefully received,’ I most humbly return 
had been matronized into the apartment by an ^ thanks for the kindness; and, by way of reward, 
assistant teacher, his keen eye singled out one, ^ will present you to that very worthy and august 
decorated with the badge of graduation—a girl s lady who presides over the literary destinies of 
whose happy, placid face, illumined by its ex- i; our seminary, Madame Gilmer. Come, let me 
pression of conscious dignity and intellectual ^ introduce you!” 

grace, surely could not be the thin, pallid, shy s “Nay, Esther—thanks, but there is time 
oountenance which was so seldom seen in con- $ enough yet; why hurry away? Stay here and 
trast with the brilliant Belle’s; and yet the braids ; talk with me a little; and, since the old times 
of luxurant hair, and the large, brown eyes—are not so agreeable a topic as I had vanity 
those, ah, yes! those were Esther Truman’s! In j enough to suppose,” for her gay bantering and 
another moment their eyes had met; and, leaving J evident desire to avoid that poiut of their con- 
the side of his friend, he advanced with out- $ versation had nettled Loring slightly, “I am 
stretched hand to meet her start of recognition J content to sit on the witness stand and answer 
and “Mr Loring!” with, \ interrogatories regarding those never-failing 

“Miss Truman—Esther! And so changed, $ subjects to ladies—recent ‘engagements’ and 
too! Why, I scarcely recognized you.” } ‘loves of bonnets.’ Or perchance Queen Esther 

“And so, per agreement, you have come to my s will deign to communicate when, ‘armed and 
graduation?” said Esther, with a gay smile, re- $ equipped’ with her formidable diploma, she pur- 
covering her self-possession by a strong effort. ^ poses marching*boldly to assume the command 
“Yes; and to find you, Esther—and yet Esther £ of sundry juveniles—In other words, intends 
no longer!” replied Loring, looking into her ex- \ entering upon that ‘delightful task’ of which 
pressive countenance and murmuring mentally, ^ some good old fellow has written, viz: of teach- 
“Why, the plain girl has grown almost hand- J j n g ‘the young idea how to shoot?’ ” 
some!” “Esther, my dear friend, what have J “In order to satisfy your curiosity on the 
the good fairies been granting you, health, hap- } latter point,” replied Esther, taking up bis ban- 
piness, and, above all, the old look I used to see $ tering tone, “I will say that, so soon as Madame 
on your face when we two read Latin fables and j Gilmer obtains me the suitable situation, I shall 
translated French chansons together of leisure j enter upon the profession I have chosen; but in 
evenings, before you grew odd and reserved, { regard to the former, such a period has elapsed 
and I got floundering iu the depths of Coke and $ since I moved among your circle of lady friends, 
Black8tone?” added Loring, drawing her apart s Mr. Loring, that I acknowledge myself to have 
from the crowded saloon into a little music-room $ lost so much of interest that their movements 
adjoining. $ do not particularly affect me.” 

“Esther, you have not forgotten all the old \ “Not even if the party be your sister, Esther? 
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Tou surely will not deny that you feel no interest 
in Belle’s engagement?” he said. 

Esther grew pale, and there was a quick suf¬ 
focating sensation in her throat. Was it kind? 
was it gentlemanly of him to come here and tell 
her this? Ought he not to have left this com¬ 
munication to come from Belle? (for Mrs. Rich¬ 
ard Truman and her daughter had not thought 
it worth while to keep Esther advised of their 
morements in their world of fashion.) But he 
should see that she cared nothing for him now; 
perhaps be had thought so, and only said this to 
enjoy a triumph; and so she choked down that 
strange feeling, rallied, and replied very care¬ 
lessly, 

“Oh! for that matter, I am not going to re¬ 
tract, since I have so long anticipated an event 
of this nature for Belle, that the only wonder is 
it did not happen earlier. But I must not hold 
an argument with my future brother-in-law,” 
she added, gayly. “Please accept my congratu¬ 
lations, Mr. Loring!” 

4 ‘ Brother-in- law!” 

In that one word, uttered in Esther Truman’s 
quiet, proud voice, and in her pale face, Ellis 
Loring read, as by a lightning revelation, the 
reason of all her strange conduct, former cold¬ 
ness and present demeanor. It flashed over him, 
their last brief interview, so reserved on her part, 
so cool on his, in her father’s house, when, in¬ 
fatuated by Belle’s snares, he so lightly bade 
Esther good-bye—all her many avoidances of 
him, and the gradual failure of their old friend¬ 
ship; and, though a smile wreathed his lip, a 
tender light beamed in his eye as he replied, 

“Esther, you are in great error. For many 
months I have been free from Belle Truman’s 
thrall, and free of my own choice, too; and she, 


this night, is the affianced wife of John Otis. 
And, moreover, Esther—after seeking your par¬ 
don for the folly which has led me to neglect so 
utterly the best friend of other and happier days 
—I will say that I shall never marry, unless I 
can find one so willing to forget the past as to 
take me * with all my imperfections on my head.’ 
Esther,” he added, tremblingly, after a pause, 
“will you be content to be my teacher through 
life, and only minef ” 

What more followed—whether Esther Truman 
hold an armistice with Ellis Loring or not—I 
cannot say; only, drawing my inference from 
that gentleman’s happy, sunshiny face, as, a half 
hour after, Esther presented him to Madame Gil¬ 
mer, and, farther, from the facts that the Lady 
Principal’s services were not called into requisi¬ 
tion to procure a school for one of her graduates, 
and that, the next day, a happy couple were 
seated in the P. M. train for Boston—I judge 
that the truce was Held. 

But this I can tell you, reader, that there were 
two weddings shortly in the merchant’s, Richard 
Truman’s house: and when the same hour, that 
witnessed the bestowal of the fair Belle’s hand 
on the wealthy John Otis, consummated also the 
happiness of Esther. Locking upon her brilliant 
eyes suffused with a tender glow, and the faint 
crimson that broke up through her cheek, old 
Squire Stanbury, rubbing bis hands together, 
while a broad gleam of satisfaction overspread 
bis countenance, was heard to declare to a friend 
at his elbow, 

“Well, well, after all how one’s tastes do 
change—for, unless my spectacles deceive me, 
Esther’s growing handsome—the flower of the 
family!” 
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From Spain’* bright vineyards long ago 
A native songster, borne away, 

In foreign lands, ’noath colder skies. 

Was doomed to languish many a day. 

No loved, familiar accents fell 
On the lone captive's heart again, 

No voice beside his gilded cage 

E’er breathed the liquid notes of Spain : 

Till after many weary years, . 

A Spaniard pass’d the oxile by, 

And spoke the language lie had heard 
First when beneath his native sky. 

One glad response with flutt’ring wing 
The captive songster's voice roplied, 

Vol. XXXVI.—6 


, A moment beat against the bars, 

' Dropped down immediately and died. 

n So we, with heme-sick hearts, look back 

s And half recall Heaven’s mystic scenes, 

l That memory vain essays to paint 

^ As vivid as onr fancy dreams. 

V 

v And ’tis His voice at lost that comes, 

\ A blessed summons of release, 

j That o’er life’s troubled billows breathes 

| Its solemn messages of “Pence.” 

\ And then, too frail such joys to bear, 

| The trembling body back to Qod 

| Gives its companion soul, and goo* 

$ To sleep again beneath the sod. 
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Rain, rain! Does it rain like this at home? 
No. Such a chilly, dreary storm could not reach 
our dear nest under the hill-side; the quiet hill¬ 
side, and gentle eloping meadow, and merry 
brook. How I can see it, washing so lightly 
past the new-sprung grass-blades and clover- 
leaves close by the brink! How I can almost 
touch the dim white violets, half did amidst 
grass, and note the gentle shadows, each on 
each, of the clustered leaves! 

Rain, rain! It would fall more gently on our 
quiet roof, not so sharply, not so chilly beat 
against our panes. How I pity the rich, how 
much they lose by their luxuries and Splendors! 
Mighty palaces of Herod, of Solomon, they have; 
pillars of cedar wreathed with carven lilies, and 
overlaid with gold; floors of marble, and gates 
of brass; but they have not the home feeling, 
that genial warmth and light which no winter 
can penetrate. 

Rain, rain! Miss Isa! Why did they give 
me, me that absurd name? Miss Isa, is not 
this great house as truly home to its owners, 
as your little cottage to you ? If they prefer 
wooden lilies, touched with gold, to the pearly 
petaled perfumed ones which grow by your 
brook; and they have theirs, and you yours: 
why waste this pity? 

Rain, rain! Then I will only compassionate 
the poor dependents of the rich: as gentle as 
they, as wise, as loving, as well-endowed; but 
poor, and, therefore, exiled, subject to slights, 
and home-sick as I am to-day. These little 
slights are such nettle-stings to my pride, oh, 
foolish that I am! What unkindness was there 
in asking my help for once in a new capacity? 
Is it harder to sew than to teach dull children? 

Rain, rain! Was it their fault that the day 
was dark, and the sewing-room full, and they 
needs must ask me to choose from all the other 
apartments? Am I not fond of this great leathern 
chair by the library window? Am I not fonder 
of thought, even home-sick thought., than of 
prattle concerning frills, and plaits, and sleeves? 

Rain, rain! In that heavy, mode-colored silk, 
Matid will be more majestic than ever: whiter 
than ivory her arms were as they lay against it, 
yes, and colder! I wonder how it must seem to 
be so* cold, and white, and stately, I, all quick- 
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^ silver, all lava! How unlike her pride is to 
J mine, her scorn, her vanjty! I think mine is 
s wickedest, wildest. I am too proud to be proud, 

$ too vain to deck myself in heavy silks. What 
^ do I scorn—the scorned? No, nor the scorner: 
s pitying her I laugh at her idle pretensions. Oh, 

^ Isa, you are not so evil, after all! 

£ Rain, rain! I fear Master Herbert will not 
i> enjoy to-day’s excursion; trudging through wet, 

5 high grass, and pausing under dripping trees to 
v angle for trout. The thought of Maud can 
$ hardly warm or soothe him—chill beauty! Does 
s he love her? have his tastes so utterly changed? 
$ It may be: once he did not ignore my existence, 

5 and, strange! I cared little for him then. 

$ Rain, rain! Do I care for him now? No, 
$ no—with all my heart, with all my will and 
| woman’s pride! Some tastes we cannot bend, 
s some emotions we cannot smother; but these I 
$ feel the power to control, and will though my 
^ heart be crushed in the effort, 
s Rain, rain! What is that, Isa, “your heart?’’ 
J Do not use dangerous words, they lead by sure 
steps to dangerous thoughts, feelings! Herbert 
| Livingston was your townsman, schoolfellow, 
tore his jackets to gather you cherries and pears, 
wet his feet to gather you lilies in the pond; 
^ walked, played, rend with you, bandied merry 
$ jokes—yes, concerning love sometimes! and took 
| good -naturedly your frnnk and careless replies. 

^ Rain, rain! I wish we were always children! 
^ Who dips his feet in the pond to gather me lilies 
\ now? The door bell is ringing: it can be no 
> friend of mine, of the governess. Hush, Jsn! 
s Are you ambitious for friends such as they have 
s here, plaster, sugar-plums, gilded? It cannot 
$ be Herbert Livingston has returned; it vrng 
s very plain to me, that he proposed the excur- 
s sion because we—they, would gladly attend to 
^ other work than that of entertaining him to-dnv. 
s He had always such ready tact, was always so 
J disinterested in his expedients, could others but 
$ reap a benefit! 

$ Rain, rain! Why should he not behave dis¬ 
interestedly? Common courtesy requires that 
!; Beware of enthusiasm, Isa! Think of home: 
s ah, then I think of childhood! Reflect on your 
^ heavenly home, walk with Adam and Eve in 
• s Paradise. Childhood is paradise, Adam and 
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Eve walked not alone, met not the tempter 
alone. 

Rain, rain! An end must- come to this fool¬ 
ishness, Isa Gray! Have you no dignity—no 
force of will? Say “get thee behind me” to all 
these mischievous fancies; count the stitches you 
are sewing; repeat the multiplication table; the 
rules of grammar; the list of rivers in France. 
Remember some old legend: once you learned 
the book of Job by heart—begin! 

Rain, rain! “In the land of Ux there dwelt” 
—ah’s me!—“a man named Job.” Why was 
the world not peopled with women, and thus all 
calm, and sweet, and good ? Very calm and sweet 
is my mood at this moment! good, genial as this 
cold, driving rain. How shall I make it better? 
Make! a woman should grow like a flower, un¬ 
folding gently bud by bud, and leaf by leaf. We 
only do, however, in romances. I will recall, if 
I can, stamp into my heart if I can, that blessed 
ode of Wordsworth’s, which, if we hold it firmly, 
lovingly in mind, will light the darkest pathway. 
How—how does it commence? 

Rain, rain! I used to repeat it aloud, as we 
sat at our work at home. None listen here, and 
that is well. What is it? “A light to guide, a 
rod to check the erring, and reprove.” How 
time has mixed and confused the verses in my 
brain! Ah! here I dig out a treasure—a pansy 
buried in the wild! 


M Serene will be our days, and bright ^ 

And happy will our nature be, \ 

When love is an unerring light, < 

And joy ita own security.” \ 

There, crowded in half a verse, are the De- \ 
claration of Independence, the hymns of the ages, \ 
the Bible itself! j 

“ Love is an unerring light, j 

And Joy its own security.” \ 

Rain, rain! And amid the drops in low tones, j 
44 That is my creed, Miss Isa. Forgive me—I \ 
have startled you! I forbade the servants to < 
speak of my return, and have sat here reading, 5 
watching the rain, alone, as I thought, till your s 

Toice came, and-” $ 

4 ‘ I will leave you. My work is quite finished, $ 

and we must not be idle—the dress-making-” J 

Thus she spoke, and a voice within said, “Ex- $ 
cellent! Isa Gray, humble as befit9 your position £ 
here; too proud to lack humility, as befits your $ 
soul’s rank, here and everywhere!” s 

Rain, rain! How it beat against the windows— > 
the one curtained window near which they stood. * 
4 * Will you go before I have finished my sen- < 
fence. Miss Isa 9 ” $ 

“Oh! surely not! I have learned patience. I $ 

can wait all day; or could if-” $ 

“Do not now waste that rieh, thrilling, mar-' 


velous voice of yours on bitter sayings. Let me 
finish and tell how the sound of it touched my 
heart-strings. Oh! Isa, as no other voice has 
touched them in all these years! Once more the 
master-hand has struck the harp.” 

Is that quoted from “What will he do with it?” 
I have not time now to read novels. Maud is 
enjoying this fine story of Bulwer’s. Miss Maud 
would gladly welcome you back. Shall I sum¬ 
mon her, Mr. Livingston ? Nay, it is no trouble; 
I am going for work. 

Rain, rain! “Shall I return?” I think not. 
I consent to silence if you wish it—will have you 
here to read, or write, or stay. Have you looked 
over this portfolio ? Some engravings—see how 
many! By German artists—the subjects all old 
legends of the church. And there, on the third 
shelf, is Mrs. Jamison’s “Legendary Art,” if you 
need assistance in understanding them. They 
require strong light. I will loop away the cur¬ 
tain, so- 

Rain, rain! “Is there any book on the shelves 
that will help me to comprehend a woman?” 

“I do not know, sir. That sort of engraving 
belongs, I think, to the pre-Raphaelite school in 
its treatment, truth, tenderness, but, most of all, 
mystery!” 

“Thank you, Miss Gray!” 

“For my definition? You are perfectly wel¬ 
come.” 

“You know better. But you maidens are in 
very truth a mystery. An instant ago I thought 
you angry, piqued; and lo! here you have, in the 
most friendly manner, taken pains to relieve me 
from ennui /” 

Rain, rain! My employers’ guests are at 
liberty, I suppose, to make whatever foolish 
speeches they choose to me. For the rest, my 
services in the house are so liberally paid that I 
have not the heart to render them in a manner 
less generous: this morning I was seamstress, 
yesterday governess, now I am showing civili¬ 
ties to- 

“Dear Isa, to one who loves you better than 
life and hope!” 

Rain, rain! Herbert Livingston, have you for¬ 
gotten that we were children together—that our 
lots changed since then? You have inherited a 
fortune, I know; have written books, and are 
famous. I am glad for you. But can you for¬ 
get that I inherit poverty, dependence, and have 
a right to respect from all good men, much more 
from old friends! Do me the favor, henceforth, to 
cease from these idle compliments. Farewell! 

“ Berene will be our day* and bright” 

And- 

She had reached the library door, which not 
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on that day nor any other would she repass, $ Ruin, rain! Dear reader, the dripping, muai- 
until he had gone who alone could make sun- J cal drops, all harp-notes now, can tell you what 

shine in that shady place. s he said, there under the May eurtain, under the 

Rain, rain! Does Providence care for trifles— $ stuccoed lilies; there alone with one who listened 
for the sparrow’s broken wing—for the proud, \ at last, and made low replies which we have no 
sad heart of a friendless girl? The folds of Isa’s J right to hear—no right unless our hearts are so 

dress fluttered against the carved, unvarnished $ in tune as to vibrate to each and every voice of 

wood of the engraving-stand, and clinging there, J youth, and love, and happiness! 
held her helpless in half-vexed, half-amused per- s Rain, rain! Alone, yet not alone. Uncon- 
plexity Hoops have ruined romances. Who ^ scious of any presence though they were, Maud, 
knows how many they have brought to a pros- ^ the stately and prosperous, stood near them, and 
perous close? glistened to words to which her heart did not 

Rain, rain! Just as he helped me through $ vibrate; but which made her cold hands tremble, 
the sweet-briar hedge, in those dear old days! s caused her to turn away and depart, baffled— 
the same look in his eyes, the same touch to his ij baffled! 

hand, tone in his voice—can he be really un- * Rain, rain! The governess was dismissed, 
changed? $ The children clung to her—the elders bade a 

Rain, rain! “Do you suppose I came hither in > cold farewell—a tear or two indulged—proud, 
search of a statue of snow? Do you think my < quiet smiles repressed, and thus they parted, 
money has so impoverished, or a little breeze of $ Sunshine now forever! So it seemed. Rain 
renown so blinded me that I cannot tell clay i; only to temper the sunshine—only to swell the 
from gold? Would any man in his senses tread J merry brook—to water the violet roots—to rise 
down our sweet, fresh lilies by the brook at £ in sweet dews, and drip from the briars, and rest 
home for lilies of wood and plaster such as $ amid the chalices of perfumed roses that clus- 
these? Though you listen unwillingly, Isa, I £ tered about their home, 
must speak.” 


THE JOY OF VANISHED YEARS. 

BT JAMES X. TH0MP80N. 


When childhood's golden days hare flown, 
And troubles thick and fast 
Envelop like a murky cloud 
The glories of the past, 

Our hearts will turn with many a sigh, 
With many a gush of tears, 

To hours of budding, youthftil Joy, 

Bright Joy of vanished years. 

When age with slowly palsying power, 
8hows ns the circling gloom 
That gathers like the folds of night 
Around the awful tomb, 


< Back to our hearts the mantling blood 

s Comes, and a thousand fears 

s Are mingled with remembrance dear— 

| The Joy of vanished years. 

!| And man unsatisfied at last 

$ Dies wretched at his lot, 

s He only thinks upon the past, 

$ To-day to him is not; 

\ Oh I let us keep to-day in view, 

£ Though filled with doubts and fears, 

t ’Tis better far than weeping o’er 

' The Joy of vanished years. 


THE INFLUENCE OF NATURE. 


BT TRAHCES HKHRIETTA IH1ITI1LD. 


This is too fair a world to leave— 

Too much it hath of light and joy, 
With all the ills the soul that grieve 
Its loveliness outweighs annoy. 

Thongh often, when life’s burdrns press 
Too heavily on heart and brain, 
Despair doth say, “Forgetfulness, 

What greater boon can we obtain P* 


Yet soon some wand’ring ray or sound. 

The breath of May, the fields* soft green, 
Doth show how closely still are bound 
Our spirits to the things are seen. 

For Nature, mindful of our weal, 

Lets not our pulses sink too low, 

But comes with joys that raise and heal. 
And gives the blood its healthful flow. 
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BT FRANK LEX BENEDICT. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, In the Clerk’* Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED mOM PAGE 42. 

CHAPTER IV. ^indeed be dark to me. But are you ready to 

“Helen!” I; give me a proof of that affection, to show that 

The girl turned quickly, and a vivid blush s you trust me wholly, love me more than all the 
displaced the paleness which had settled over s world beside?” 

her face. She was standing in the grove where \ “What can I do? What will you ask?” 

she had so often met Ralph Trevor, and whither s “You know that your father would not con- 

she had come to-night against her father’s ex- * gent to our marriage, nor would my mother, 
press commands. j; Will you become my wife in secret?” 

“I was detained at the village,” Ralph said, s “Oh! Ralph, and our parents!” 

“and could not get here sooner. I thought I $ “What right have they to make us miserable? 

saw your father a few moments since; do not ^ Can we teacli our hearts to follow their dictates? 
stay here, we will go up to the garden of the old s Do not tremble so and turn away, Helen! It is 
house.” £ the only course left us; they may separate us for 

Helen walked on in silence, and-a shadow had j a time, but if I feel that you are wholly mine, 
gathered over Ralph’s face, but he shook off the \ that no human power can tear you from me, I 
gloom which oppressed him, and said cheerfully, ^ shall be less wretched in my loneliness.” 

“Do not look so sad, darling; I have not seen ^ “But the concealment, the deceit!” 
you for two whole days. Have you no other ^ “Are they not doing all in their power to 
greeting for me?” j make us wretched? We have no other way of 

“Oh! Ralph, I have suffered so much since $ evading their cruelty—will you not consent, 

that night! If it had not been for your letters s Helen?” 

I should have died.” $ “And if circumstances prevented our ever 

“And I, Helen! Each moment has seemed i acknowledging the marriage, what a life long 
an age. Was your father very angry?” i load of misery to endure, Ralph!” 

“He said little, but oh! Ralph, the look he > “That is impossible, dearest! For a time it 

gay© me when we entered the house! ‘That \ must be kept religiously secret; but within a 

family has brought us trouble enough,’ he said, \ year at the farthest I shall be in a position to 
‘I warn you, Helen Graeme, avoid that man.’ ” > assert my freedom, and then nothing can harm 

“And did you believe him, Helen?” i us.” 

“Am I not here?” | “Let us wait for the time to come.” 

They entered the garden of Ralph Trevor’s^ “And in the meanwhile they will find some 
old house, and sat down in the honeysuckle J means to break it off forever. Helen, I cannot 
arbor at the end of the walk. Ralph drew her \ run the risk of losing you—the very thought 
close beside him, and for a few moments they $ drives mo mad.” 

forgot every trouble in the engrossing happiness ^ “And I, Ralph, do you think I do not suffer 
of feeling that they were once more together. J as much at the thought?” 

“He spoke of your mother, Ralph,” Helen i; “Bless you for those words! Consent, Helen— 
said, at length, “of her pride and arrogance, s give me your promise.” 

He said that she would spurn me from her like s “Give me time to think! This is so sudden, 
a reptile if she thought you cared for me.” £ so unexpected; the idea fills me with terror.” 

“No power shall separate us,” he replied; “I ^ “Can you not trust your happiness in my 
love you better than anything on earth, and $ hands, Helen? Is this the love you have 
neither my mother nor any one else shall wrest $ avowed ?” 

my happiness from me. Listen to me, Helen. £ “Do not reproach me, Ralph! I have enough 

You have told me that you love me-” $ to bear, do not add to my suffering by harRh 

“Do you doubt it, Ralph?” J words.” 

“No, thank heaven! If I did, life would > “Forgive me, I did not mean that! I know 
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you love me, Helen, it is all that keeps me from < keep my word. But I tremble at your rashness; 
despair. You will trust me—you will become ^ I know that I am doing a great wrong. Should 
my wife?” \ your mother discover this marriage—you know, 

“Oh, Ralph!” \ Ralph, how weak you are—how completely you 

»« You tremble: you are afraid—Helen, Helen!” $ have been under her control!” 

She raised her head proudly, and her eyes ^ “It is precisely because I know my weakness, 
flashed in the dim light. $ that I wish to make Helen my wife before she 

“You do not know me, Ralph Trevor, I fear * can prevent it.” 
nothing! I am not a silly, love-sick girl, but a j “But were she to discover it she would sepa- 
woman who has wakened to the necessity of ' rate you from her.” 
guarding her own happiness, since others seek £ “Never, Conner!” 

to thwart it I will be your wife, Ralph, and at n “I know you both, my poor friend, and I fear 
any time you choose.” $ for you.” 

She felt his arms about her waist, his kisses $ “Do you think me a villain?” 
warm on her cheek, and in that thrill of hap- $ “I know you to be noble and generous: but I 
piness she forgot the kind, old father toward $ know too your mother’s indomitable will, which 
whom she was acting so trenchcrously—forgot \ has caused so much misery to all connected with 
the danger and suffering which must lie in store; $ her.” 

remembered nothing but the whisper of his pas- ^ “She can know nothing of this marriage. I 
sionate words, the strong love that throbbed in ^ shall be forced to leave Helen for a time, but I 
her wayward heart. 5 shall feel that she is my wife, and that will be 

“You will come here to-morrow at this hour, $ consolation enough.” 

Helen? I have a friend, a clergyman, whom 1$ “Head-strong and wayward as ever,” said 

can summon—he would do anything for me. s Conner, mournfully, “and yet without resolu- 

You will come?” \ tion enough to cling firmly to your own projects. 

“I will, Ralph—I have promised.” $ Ralph, Ralph, remember the saying of him of 

They separated. lie to his lonely room toroid, 4 Unstable as water thou shalt not excel.* ” 
meditate with man’s selfishness upon the near- ) “I kuow, Conner, but I have reached the 
ness of the happiness he longed for; and she re- \ turning point in my life; my fate is in Helen’s 
turned to the home where she had known nothing s hands, Bhe can do with me what she will.” 
but kindness and love, to meet the old man who 5 “And she so young, so ignorant of the world, 

had made her his idol, about whom the fibres of i as reckless and passionate as yourself! Boy, I 
his stout heart had so woven themselves that i am doing a wicked thing in consenting to — 
they would break in any effort to sunder them. > may God forgive me!” 

_ s “Then you do not refuse? You will not for- 

| sake me?” 

CHAPTERY. | ii j have promised, Ralph, that is enough! 

Late that evening, Ralph Trevor ordered his s Oh! if my words could have any effect! As the 
norses and drove rapidly away from the village, \ hour approaches I feel as if were about to Con¬ 
nor did he return until the middle of the next ^ sign that poor girl to a life of misery.” 
afternoon. He was accompanied by a pale young ^ “What folly, Conner; this is insupportable! I 
man, in whose manner there was something $ would give my own life to preserve her from a 
which betokened his sacred calling. $ single pang. Think what she would endure if 

As the evening npproached, they were alone £ my mother tore me away and she never saw me 
in Trevor’s room conversing with subdued eager- \ again! I know my mother’s plans; she has 
ness. Ralph was walking restlessly up and ^ arranged a marriage for me to suit herself, as 
down, and his companion sat by the table, lean- ^ she has regulated every action of my past life, 
ing his head upon his hand, paler than before ;; I will submit to such tyranny no longer; she 
from anxious solicitude. n shall not crush my heart beneath her iron will— 

“Have you reflected upon all the consequences $ there is but one source of happiness left me—no 
of this step, Ralph?” he asked. $ human being shall deprive me of that!” 

“I have only thought of the possibility of ^ 44 1 only ask for a little delay—time to reflect.” 

losing her! 1 tell you, Conner, 1 should go > 44 Not a day—not an hour! I shall know no 

mad! You are my friend—you have promised— | peace until Helen is my wife; I dread each in- 
you will not fail me now?” ^ stant lest something should prevent this. I can- 

“ Years since, Ralph, I made you a vow never $ not reason, Conner; I love that girl—I will hear 
to refuse you my aid in any difficulty, and I will i nothing more.” 
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“You are going away—you Trill not stay $ “No, daughter,” he said, pained by her roan- 
here?” $ ner; “but there has come a cloud betwixt our 

“I must go; my mother has written several ^ hearts which troubles me. I knew that a longer 
times absolutely commanding my return, and 1 j> acquaintance with that young man would bring 
can disobey her no longer. Were she to come ^ nothing but sorrow to us both. He comes from 
here and see Helen, everything would be lost.” ^ a bad race on his mother’s side, proud, fickle 
“Have you mentioned her in your letters?” $ and treacherous.” 

“Never; could you think me so mad?” 5 “When did you know them, father, that you 

“A word would be enough for your mother, s speak in this way?” 

You are a poor deceiver, Ralph, and in your $ “I cannot tell you the story now, child; it 
attempt at secrecy it is quite possible you have £ opens afresh old wounds that ought to have 
overshot the mask, and written in a manner so ^ healed long ago. Trust your father, Helen, he 
constrained and unnatural as to rouse her sus- {loves you better than you can understand.” 
picions.” ^ She flung her arms about his neck with a sud- 

“ All the more reason why the marriage should \ den burst of tears which she could not repress, 
not be delayed. Come, come; the sun is setting \ “What ails you, lassie?” he cried, in alarm. 
—it is time.” | “Tell me, Helen, what has happened?” 

“One moment more; for your own sake, by s “Nothing, father; 1 am silly, nervous, nothing 
the lore I bear you, for that poor girl’s peace, I j more.” 

ask you to pause.” \ He looked keenly in her face for a moment, 

“Not an instant! Do not torture me by such $ and shook his head mournfully, 
language! My mind is made up and you cannot $ “My daughter’s heart is half gone from me,” 
shake my resolution. Will you go with me, Con- $ he said; “God help me, I am indeed alone in 
ner?” $ the world.” 

“I am ready since it must be.” *!; “No, father, I love you, I will never forsake 

“Come then. Helen will have reached the * you. See, I am not crying now—kiss me, 
house before us if we do not hasten.” $ father.” 

“Go on,” Conner said; but as they left the ^ “Dear lassie! Your eyes are like your 
room, he grew pale and trembled like one con- ^ mother’s, child—be as true and faithful as she 
scions that he was committing a great wrong, $ was, I ask no more.” 

yet unable to draw back. ^ Helen could not answer. She cowered beneath 

All that day Helen Graeme had been alone in $ a sense of her own duplicity and guilt, but it 
her room, reading again and again the letter $ was too late to retreat. She clung closer to her 
which Ralph had sent, and giving herself wholly ^ father for an instant, and then shrunk from him 
up to the bewildering dream that had circled $ unable to meet the glance of his kind eyes, 
about her life. But ns evening came Qn, she > “How cold your hands are, Helen; you are 
could not drive away the 9tern and serious re- > not well! Dressed in white, too, for all the 
flections which crowded upon her. Still she jj world like a bride; go put on a shawl about 
would not listen to the warning voice, she would ^ your shoulders at least.” 
hear nothing but the cry of her passionate heart, s “I am not cold, father; it is very warm.” 
that warred rebelliously against the power which $ “You are pale—there is something amiss! I 
•trove to endanger her happiness. S have business in the village and must go out, but 

She heard her father’s voice calling her—he s I shall be back before nine o’clock. Shall I stop 
bad returned. Slowly and timidly she rose, $ for old Mrs. Prior to stay with you?” 

trembling in every limb; but she went down i “No, no; I would rather be alone.” 

stairs and forced herself to meet him. s “Good night, then; don’t take cold.” 

“You look pale, Helen,” he said; “is my J He bent over her to kiss her as was his wont 
lassie sick?” > when he left her. 

She faltered out something about a headache, $ “Bless me, father,” she whispered, “do bless 
and he said no more. When tea was over, he ; me.” 

drew her down upon his knee and began strok- s “God bless my darling and keep her from 
ing her hair kindly. Jharm!” he said, fervently, then his voice 

“My little girl thinks her father a harsh old ; changed. “In suffering and sorrow I will cling 
man,” he said, “but trust me, child, I have ' to you; but remember, Helen Grseme, shame 
acted for the best.” j sits not at my hearthstone, disgrace finds no 

“I have not complained, father,” she replied, \ shelter under this roof.” 
coldly. $ “Father, father!” 
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“I was not thinking of you, litfle one, but of 
the past! There is Scottish blood in your veins, 
Helen, you will be true to it.” 

He went out of the house and left her alone. 
For a time she sat shivering where he had left 
her, as if his blessing had struck a chill to her 
heart. The peal of the village bell aroused her; 
she started; the sun had already set—the hour 
had come. 

She threw a shawl about her and left the 
house. The path which she took was so sulitary 
and retired, that she ran little risk of meeting 
any one, and she walked rapidly on toward the 
old house. 

Once she paused and looked back, but the 
passion in her heart was stronger than the in¬ 
stincts of reason and duty. She hurried forward 
more rapidly than before, and made no stop until 
she reached the garden gate. 

Ralph Trevor was walking impatiently up and 
down the walk, and when he saw her shrinking 
back at the entrance, he sprang toward her with 
an exclamation of joy. 

“You have come at last: bless you, Helen! It 
grew so late 1 feared something had happened, 
and was nearly wild with anxiety. You are pale, 
Helen—are you ill?” 

“It is nothing,” she said. “Oh! Ralph, have 
you considered-” 

“Ilush, darling; trust me!” 

“Now and always, Ralph!” 

“The clergyman is in the house, Helen; we 
can go in by this door.” 

They entered the room where Conner was 
awaiting their arrival. The young minister 
glanced compassionately at her slight, girlish 
figure, but when he saw the strength and reso¬ 
lution which spoke in her face, he felt that at 
least she would neither falter nor sink down in 
the path that she hAd chosen. 

“We are ready,” Ralph whispered, and drew 
Helen to the spot where Conner was standing. 

The apartment which he had selected had been 
his mother’s sitting-room during her visits to Mr. 
Owen’s house. Years and years had elapsed since 
she had been there, but the old furniture re¬ 
mained unchanged, and even through the havoc 
of time and neglect showed traces of its former 
beauty. 

Ralph had been there that day endeavoring to 
make the room less desolate. The chairs and 
sofas had been dusted, clusters of flowers from 
the garden were scattered about, but his efforts 
only showed more plainly the desertion and ruin 
of everything Around. 

The crimson chairs and couches were moth- 
eaten and tarnished, the draperies were half 


torn from the windows, over which the wood¬ 
bine and honeysuckle had wreathed themselves 
so closely that the apartment was wrapped in 
gloom. 

As the clergyman knelt in prayer, a last ray 
of sunset broke through the leaves and trembled 
for a moment on the floor, then faded, leaving it 
darker than before. 

Tremulously and solemnly, Conner pronounced 
the words which bound those two together for 
life, but neither faltered nor trembled. 'When 
all was over, they stood there for a few moments 
in silence. The clergyman placed in Helen’s 
hands a certificate of the marriage. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

lie told her, and without a word she tore it in 
fragments. 

“I can trust my husband,” she said. “Mr. 
Conner, whatever happens, remember that yon 
have promised to keep our secret until I give 
you leave to speak.” 

| “You have my pledge; I will be faithfuL” 

; “I believe it, I know it.” 

E Conner sat down on the doorstep, weak and 
ilired from mental excitement; but Ralph drew 
\ Helen down the walk to the arbor. 

$ “My darling, my wife,” he whispered; “mine 
t forever! You do #ot fear now, Helen?” 

“Fear—oh! my husband!” 

“That name! Helen, could we but hasten far 
away to some spot where nothing could disturb 
\ our happinoss, where we should be free! But 
\ the time will come when in the face of the whole 
J world I can own you as my wife. Then, Helen, 
J how happy we shall be! think what life will be 
t to us then, one long dream of delight.” 
i “No fear, no separation,” Helen whispered, 
i “None; otir happiness will be unmarred.” 

S “Children,” said a voice so solemn that it 
i made them start; “children, make not unto 
s yourselres idols, for they shall fade away!” 

5 They turned and saw the clergyman standing 
i beside them, and for a little time strange silence 
J crept over the three. 

^ “It is late,” said Conner, at length, “we must 
J leave this place.” 

J The husband and wife parted at the entrance 
^ of the garden which had witnessed their first 
5 meeting. Conner drew Ralph rapidly away, and 
E Helen hastened down the path which led to her 
' home, unable as yet to think, dizzied by the new 
J found happiness, and ready to guard it at all 
E hazards. 

i 

J CHAPTER Y I. 

j A week passed, a week of unalloyed happi- 
< ness to the newly wedded pair. They put aside 
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all thought of the danger which menaced them; | “Do you think I would do it?” 

the secret which must now weigh so heavily upon ^ “I cannot tell! You have told me so much 

of the awe with which she always inspired you— 
the implicit obedience which you have always 
, no after pleasure can ever equal. ^ yielded her, that I tremble at the mention of her 

Mr. Graeme was much occupied, so that Helen jj name — 1 fear her, Ralph.” 
was left at liberty. Her father noticed that the jj “She shall never come between your heart 
color had come back to her cheek, the old ani- j and mine, Helen, wife—I swear it!” 
mation to her manner, and was satisfied. He ^ “ And day after to-morrow you must go?” 

could not think that her acquaintance with Ralph $ “I must indeed. It is the third day I have 
Trevor had continued long enough to leave any J set, and when the time came I had not the cour- 
lasting impression upon her mind; he also be- $ age to start.” 

* lieved the young man gone, for he had left the $ “I will not dissuade you—the sooner you go, 


their minds was forgotten, giving themselves 
wholly up to that first dream, the like of which 


village and rode several miles daily in order to jj the sooner you will return. You will write to 
meet Helen. % me, Ralph ? you will not leave me a day without 

So the days glided on, the golden, glorious $ tidings?” 
days of early summer, which to those happy jj “Not one, nor will you leave them unan- 
beings caught an added loveliness from the $ swered.” 

beautiful inner life in which they lived. $ “You know it will be the only pleasure I shall 

One evening, Helen had gone up to the old jj have—reading your letters and replying to them.” 
house earlier than usual, under the pretence of $ “What shall I do, Helen, when I am gone? I 


taking a walk. She found Ralph already wait- n almost think the loneliness in which you will be 
ing for her, and the night was so delicious that s left preferable to the torture I shall undergo, in 
they sat down in the garden in preference to $ being forced to see and talk with people per- 
enduring the gloom of the house. >. fectly indifferent to me, and whom I shall hate 

“I have heard nothing from my mother for a \ because they will occupy the time I might spend 


week past,” Ralph said, during a pause in the $ in thinking of you.” 
conversation. “I have exacted letters from s “Oh! Ralph, if-” 

her every day.” \ She broke off abruptly, as though the thought 

“She must be very angry with yon, Ralph.” ^ were too painful to utter. 

“It is possible; still I think she has come to jj “If what, Helen?” 

the conclusion that I intend to assert my own jj “I will not say—it sounds unjust, like a sus* 


will somewhat more strongly than heretofore.” ^ picion, and I did not mean that.” 

“It pains me so to think that you are incur- <1 “Tell me, dear.” 
ring her anger on my account.” i “Should you find, after leaving me, that your 

‘‘Are you not running the same risk forme, Hove grew weaker—if you should repent this 
darling? I am repaid for all by the conscious- ^ marriage.” 
ness that you love me. What is the opinion of $ “Helen!” 

all the world beside?” \ “I know—I know! It is unkind, cruel. It 

“I suffer, Ralph, from this concealment and \ could never happen.” 
deceit which I am forced to practice toward my jj “Not while a single pulse in this heart is left 
dear father! It cuts me to the heart when he s to throb, Helen.” 


kisses me, and calls me by the pet names that $ “I believe you, Ralph; but, if such were the 
used to thrill my heart with happiness.” jj case, I could bear it better if you wrote frankly 

“Poor child, I can understand that! But you s and told me so.” 
are too sensitive, Helen! They forced us to act as $ “What would you do, little one?” 


we did, or we should have been wretched for life.” $ “Die, if death would take me, if not, live on; 

“Can this last, Ralph? Must not suffering $ you would never hear of me more; I would not 
and sorrow follow it?” s trouble your future by a single reproach.” 

“Why should it? What can happen?” $ “I believe you; I know the pride of your 

“I do not know. Must we not part soon?” s nature well enough to understand how you 
“True, but I hope not for long; I shall find ^ would endure such suffering. But there is no 
an opportunity to come back in a few weeks— !; fear, dearest—none!” 


three months at the farthest If my mother goes jj He clasped her closer to him, but even as the 
to Europe, as she thinks of doing, on some im- $ fond words died on his lips, Helen shrunk from 
portant business, we shall be free.” $ his arms, pale and shuddering, pointing toward 

“If she insisted upon your going with her?” v the entrance of the garden. 
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“Wliat ails you?” he cried, in terror. 

She strove to speak, but in vain. Ralph’s : 
eyes followed the direction in which she was \ 
gazing—before them stood his mother, her face < 
stormy with passion. ; 

The young man sprang to his feet little less < 
agitated than his wife. ; 

“My mother!” he exclaimed, in amazement; 
and horror. ! 

“I knew it!” gasped Helen, “I felt it!” ; 
She fell shuddering back upon the seat, not; 
insensible, but unable, for the moment, to speak : 
or move. < 

“Your mother,” repeated Mrs. Trevor, ad-; 
vancing toward them. “So, sir! It is thus I J 
find you—this is the reason you neglect your ; 
parent, disregarding her wishes, acting in open ; 
opposition to her commands.” : 

Ralph was roused by her taunts; he was reck- 5 
less in anger, but in the end his mother's strong ; 
will always conquered. ; 

“Madam,” he said, “I am not a child that; 
you should follow me in this way—why are you J 
here*” i 

“To know for myself if the disgraceful story j 
I heard was true—to see with my own eyes your ; 
shame and that bad girl’s wickedness.” \ 

“Stop!” he exclaimed. “To me you may say 5 
what you will, but you shall not insult her.” ; 

“As if it were possible! I did not come here 5 
to bandy words, young man! By the promise j 
you made your dying father I bid you listen to j 
me —to go with me from this place.” 

“Never!” he cried; “I will not go.” j 

“Ralph,” pleaded Helen, “it is your mother; ; 
for my sake, go!” 

Mrs. Trevor looked full in her face with her 
searching glare. ; 

“And this is Helen Grmme,” she said; “fits 
daughter for such a father. Young woman, I ; 
blush for you.” ; 

“Mother, I warn you to stop!” exclaimed; 

Ralph, shaking with passion; “do not dare to ; 
use such language to her!” j 

“This to your mother! I know well where; 
you learned such lessons.” ; 

“Madam, this girl is-” j 

In his rage the fatal secret trembled on his ; 
lips, but Helen sprang up with a cry which ; 
brought back his reason. ; 

“Will you go with me, Ralph?” J 

“I will not!” ; 

“Then you have seen my face for the lasts 

time—starve, die, and with your mother’s curse ; 
upon your head!” ; 

“For God’s sake,” cried Helen, throwing her- j 
self at her feet; but Mrs. Trevor spurned her ' 


away, and she would have fallen to the ground 
if Ralph had not caught her in his arms. 

“\ T ou love that man--answer, girl!” 

“Ido!” 

“Then bid him go, if you would not have him 
cast off by the only relative left him on earth.” 

“Go, Ralph, for my sake! Do what your 
mother wills! On my knees I ask it—go!” 

He caught her to his heart for an instant; 
then she broke away, crying still, 

“Go with her, Ralph, if you would not see me 
die here, go!” 

Ralph rushed from the garden without a word, ' 
followed by his mother. When the sound of 
their footsteps had died away, Helen sprang 
forward, as if she would have reclaimed him 
still, 

“Ralph! Husband!” 

Her voice died in a hoarse whisper. She fell 
forward upon the ground and lay there for a 
long hour, cold and insensible. 

CHAPTER VII. 

When the mother and son had reached the 
road, he turned abruptly toward her, 

“Are you satisfied?” be asked, in a hoarse 
voice; “are you ^ntent with the misery you 
have caused?” 

Mrs. Trevor knew so well Ralph’s varying 
moods, that she was at no loss for means by 
which to quell the tempest in his soul. 

“Ralph,” she said, gently, “my son, I only 
ask you to give yourself time for thought.” 

“There is no need! Why did you come here, 
thrusting yourself between me and the sunshine 
of my life?” 

“Is your mother nothing to you? Have you 
forgotten all love for her?” 

“No, mother, you know that I love you. In 
what have l ever opposed your slightest wish? 
Since I have come to manhood have I not been 
governed and tyrannized over like a child?” 

“Oh! Ralph, have you learned to consider 
your mother’s fond affection tyranny?” 

“Is it affection that thwarts my every wish, 
crushes every hope before it has time to blossom 
in my heart? No, mother, that is not love: it 
is only a determination to control every one 
around you—to tread beneath your feet every 
obstacle to your desires.” 

“I shall not reply to that, Ralph; I may be 
cold and hard, but, at least, I have a mother’s 
heart! Remember, in the wide world I have 
nothing but you to love; do not torture me by 
such cruelty.” 

“Forgive me, mother? Oh! I shall be driven 
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mad; 1 cannot tell what to do—which way to < 
turn.” \ 

“Follow your mother’s advice; go away from ^ 
here for a time. Come, Ralph, my son, ray car- | 
riage is not far off.” 5 

“My horse is here; I prefer to ride on and l 
join you at Wendon.” } 

“You will meet me there?” j 

“Hid 1 ever tell you a lie, mother? I have \ 
•aid that I would go, and I will ” ; 

She saw him mount his horse and ride rnpidly j 
away; then, entering her carriage, she bade the 
man drive to the old house, just visible through 
the trees, on the opposite side of the hill—she 
was going to visit Adam Gnerae. 

The old man had been in the house for some 
time, anxiously awaiting his daughter’s return. 
When he heard the sound of wheels pausing be¬ 
fore the door, he went out into the porch, meet¬ 
ing Mrs. Trevor face to face. 

Through all the changes of years he recog¬ 
nized her at a glance; but she scarcely knew 
him at first, saying wonderingly, 

“Are you Adam Graeme?” 

“I am, madam.” 

“Perhaps you do not remember me?” 

“Perfectly, Mrs. Trevor; memories like those 
which you left in my heart are not easily effaced. 
May I ask what errand brings you under this 
roof again ?” 

“The last time we met, Mr. Grmme, was so 
painful to all parties, that I regret the necessity 
which brings me here again; but 1 did my duty 
then and I shall not fail now.” 

“I know,” returned the old man, “that your 
coming bodes evil, but what power have you to 
trouble mo now?” 

“ We will go into the house, if you please,” 
said Mrs. Trevor, with the same haughty cour¬ 
tesy; “we have no need of any listeners.” 

Mr. Graeme led the way into his daughter’s 
sitting-room without a word. Mrs. Trevor seated 
herself near the window, and the old man placed 
his chair opposite hers, where the waning light 
fell full on her face, and he could mark every 
change of those haughty features. 

“Now, madam,” he said, “will you tell me 
what brings you here?” 

There was something in his dignified sim¬ 
plicity much more imposing than in his visitor’s 
pride; Bhe felt it, and the smouldering enmity 
of more than half a life blazed up anew. 

“You have a daughter,” she said, abruptly, 
“something which concerns her brought me to 
your house.” 

The old man grew pale; the wrinkled hands, 
folded over his knee, began to tremble. 


“Take care,” he said, sternly, “do not come 
between my heart and my daughter! Remem¬ 
ber the work you did years ago, and be satis- 
fied.” 

“I did what was right, and would do the 
same Ag&iu.” 

“You murdered my sister,” retnrned he, in a 
hollow voice; “you drove your brother forth 
into the world a desperate, hardened man—would 
you do these things again?” 

“You are insane, Mr. Graeme! My brother • 
had disgraced his family, and 1 had no pity for 
him.” 

“He was a noble man, who followed ths dic¬ 
tates of his heart. He loved Martha and would 
have married her, but you would not permit it 
because we were poor. You came here with 
your lying tongue, well knowing the girl’s pride, 
you taunted and upbraided her until she would 
have trampled her heart under her feet sooner 
than have married your brother.” 

“I did not come to listen to such language, I 
will hear no more of it.” 

“The end came full soon,” continued the old 
man, without heeding her interruption. “Martha 
would never see Horace agAin; he went away at 
last, and from that time she wasted and pined. 
Six months from the day of your visit, we car¬ 
ried her down to the grave-yard and laid her 
beside her mother.” 

“What atrocious charges! how dare you make 
them’ The girl died of consumption inherited 
from her mother.” 

“They called it so, madam, but she died of a 
broken heart. No matter, you have no power 
to injure even her memory. Why are you here 
to-day?” 

“To guard my son from the arts practiced 
upon my brother,” she exclaimed, violently, “to 
tear him away from your shameless daughter.” 

“Stop, madam!” he broke in, standing before 
her pale and terrible, “you are a woman and 
safe from my anger, but leave this house; yon 
shall not insult my child.” 

“I tell you that she loves Ralph, my son, and 
I tell you too, that if you dream of another mar¬ 
riage, I would dig his grave with my own hands 
sooner than permit it.” 

“I believe you capable of it! But let me tell 
you that I would rather see my daughter dead 
than your son’s wife—you have nothing to fear.” 

“Have I not told you that she loves him, that 
she throws herself in his way—detains him from 
his doty?” 

“No, no,” said the old man; “my daughter’s 
name is Graeme—that is answer enough! Do 
you remember when, more than thirty years ago, 
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you came here one summer—you were only six- \ loveliness. 8he heard again her prayers and 
teen then, proud and beautiful Isabel Owen? I s sobs—saw her noble brother crushed and heart- 
was much older than you, old enough to have $ broken by her sinful pride, miserable, degraded, 
been wiser, but I was ignorant of the world. * and all her work. 

You did throw yourself in my way—you made s She covered her face with her hands, trem- 
ine love you, and when you wearied of the sport \ bling in mortal fear, but during that long ride 
of trifling with the poor farmer, you laughed mo s those terrible reflections would haunt her, and 
to scorn! You did that, Isabel Owen; but my \ she could not drive them away, 
daughter is incapable of anything so vile.” $ When she had gone, Mr. Graeme sank into his 
Mrs. Trevor grew death-like with rage. \ chair, weak and faint. A few tears struggled 

“Oh!” she gasped, “that I were a man so I s down his cheeks, but he did not wipe them off 
might choke your black heart out through your $ or know that he was weeping, 
lying lips! Your daughter innocent—do you $ “My daughter has deceived me,” he moaned; 
know where I found her? In the garden of the s “oh! my child, my child!” 
old house alone with my son. Now what do you ^ After a time he shook off that weakness, and 
say?” I rose up stern and pale, inflexible in his resolve. 

“Oh! it is false!” he cried, “I know it is s He left the house and crossed the fields by the 
false!” $ path which Helen had taken a few hours before. 

“Go there and seek her then? I have warned > When he reached the garden gate he paused for 
you, act as you see fit. Whatever happens now ji a moment, and a wild hope shot up in his heart 
I am not to blame, nor shall my family be dis- $ that the woman had deceived him. With a strong 
graced.” $ effort he flung open the gate and entered the 

Mr. Graeme caught her hand in his iron grasp, s garden, 
and almost whispered in her ear, * It was almost dark, but in the dim light the 

“And I tell you that if my daughter is injured $ old man saw a form prostrate upon the grass— 
in thought or deed, I will murder your son be- s it was his child! 

fore your face.” $ He went to her, raised her and placed her 

Mrs. Trevor shrunk back frightened by the ^ upon a bench, sprinkling her face with water 
terrible resolution in his face. \ from a little spring that bubbled up in one of 

“My son is incapable of a wrong,” she said; $ the neglected beds. 

“it has been only a passing folly on both sides. $ The girl came slowly to herself, opened her 
I came here to warn you—to save your daughter $ eyes wildly, crying, 
much suffering; you should not have insulted > “Ralph, Ralph!” 

me for what was meant as kindness.” \ The old man pushed her from him, and his 

“I know, I know,” he said, bitterly; “you $ face grew whiter than before, 
cannot deceive me—you are of a race that never $ “Look up, Helen Graeme,” he said; “it is I— 
forgives, and though you pretend to look down i your father!” 

on me and despise me, you have hated me as j She cowered down into the seat, hiding her 
an equal, wronged me in every way, and this is \ face in her dress. 

the last blow.” \ “You have deceived me,” he went on, “lied 

“I am going now,” she replied, “my duty is j to me, by your actions, if not in words.” 
done, and I will not expose myself longer to j “Father!” she moaned, “father!” 
your insults. I pity you, Mr. Graeme, that is s “If you have still a right to speak that name, 
the only feeling I have.” j I will hear it; if not, do not dare to take it upon 

“Do.not dare, I could bear anything but that! i your lips.” 

Go, madam, you have brought suffering enough s “I have deceived you,” she cried, “but I am 
to this house; there are ghosts from the post $ still worthy to be your child.” 
that would haunt you here! In the very ppot!; “Then come home with me! I cannot talk to 
that you stand Martha Graeme died—you killed £ you—I never shall. Ralph Trevor’s mother has 
her—go to the grave-yard and ask God to par- $ told me everything—her son is gone, and you 
don your wickedness—go!” J will never see him again.” 

She hastened from the room, but his hollow s “My God!” she gasped. “No, no, he will 
voice followed her, filling her with a strange fear ; come back—he will come back!” 
which she could not subdue. She entered the j; “Come home, I say,” said the old man, 
carriage and drove rapidly away, but those stern «: sternly. 

reproaches pursued her like a curse. Martha \ He forced her up from the seat and led her 
Graeme’s face rose before her in all its girlish > out of the garden. There was no word spoken 
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between them during that walk: and when they } lie pat her sternly away, resisting the clasp 
reached the house, he carried Helen to her room j of her arms. 

and laid her on the bed, for she was weak as an \ “You have deceived me, Helen,” was hia only 

infant. 5 answer to her prayers. He went slowly out of 

“Say that you forgive me,” she pleaded; j the chamber, and left her alone with her misery 

“father, fhther!” * and remorse. (to be continued.) 


MY BROTHER’S GIFT. 

BT CLARA M 0 R E T 0 X. 


Tis not the beauty of the perns I wear 
This night, so thrills my brsast as the one thought, 
“They are my brother’s gift.” My full heart swells— 
My eyes o’erflow with tears. Oh, brother dearl 
Can love like yours know aught of blight or change? 
As years roll on, shall we walk side by side 
Adown the pleasant pathways of onr dreams, 

Or must the mists and clouds of life roll in? 

Father forbid I So order all my steps 
That bis fond eyes may ever find in me 
8ome worth for all his love. 

Back, o'er the past, 

I throw my gaze. A merry boy with waves 
Of goldon hair, and sunny glance I see. 

I hold him to my heart—our eyes grow dim, 

The merry laughter dies; for from that day 
Another roof is mine—another home 
Grows hourly dearer. 

Still through changing years 
His love bums steadily, and knows no waning. 

When sorrow’s bitter cup was offered me, 

By hands as dear as his, ho strove to keep 
The bitter from my taste, so sweet’ning it, 

I found a recompense. And in my home, 

My blest, my happy home, what Joy have I, 

He hath not shared and made more dear for me? 

My children shout to hear his voice, and throw 
Themselves upon his manly breast, with love 
That knows no bound. Ilis presence brings the sun 
Unto the darkest lionr. The laughing glance 
His boyhood learned so well, the man hath not 


Forgot As yet, the world hath laid no hand 
| Upon the brave, fresh kindlings of his yonth, 

} And every pulse beats high and strong for good, 

s Oh! God in Heaven hear me I Give to him 
!; Every joy wherewith thou hast crowned the years 

> Of manhood! From his path ward every grief 

i He may not need to lead him up to Thee! 

v I would thy smiles might draw him, but my life 

^ Hath not been void of lessons. I havs loarned 
s That sorrow lifts our oyes from earth, and blessed 

s In learning, all I have, and am, I leave 

^ To Thee, sure that Thy hand hath never dealt 

s A blow, or pang. Thy mercy could not soothe, 

^ Whene’er Its work was wrought, and need waa o’er. 
!; Forgive me, Father, if with this my prayer, 

^ Mingles one selfish thought! So near my life, 

<1 The deep wish lies, my lips cannot refuso 

> To give It utterance. 

s Bright os Is the gleam 

s Of these fair jewels, keop within his heart 
$ His love for me! No time can ever dim 
n Or sully theml With dazzling lustre they 

< Shall burn, long after the poor heart that holds 

> Them now so dear, has ceased to beatl Oh 1 hear 

$ My prayer! Love is my life; my pulses fail, 

< When voices that I love fall cold upon me. 

^ Make me more worthy of the boon I crave 1 

i And when the hour of Death draws near, and all 

< The beauties of Thy earth fade from my sight, 

$ With friends about roy couch, may 1 lie down 

$ To sleep, and wake to immortality. 


THE SHADOW FROM THE SEA 

BT B. r. OABTBB. 


A shadow came np from the sea. 

And rose with a menace on high; 

On wings of the wind from the sea 
It hastened with darkness for me, 

And covered the faco of the sky I 

That shadow so dark from the sea, 

I knew by its heralding chills, 

Was laden with death from the sea— 
Was coming with sorrows for me, 

Like frosts to the blossoming hills! 

8till gloomier it esme from the sea. 

Still colder the blustering breeze 
That brought it with haste from the sea! 


I shuddered—it whispered to me 
As whisper the shivering trees 1 

That shadow that came from the sea 
Wind-borne to the bine of the skies— 
For what had it come from the sea? 
What did the dark shndow to me? 

What gave it so fearful a guise? 

That shadow went back to the sea 
And left me all desolate then; 

It carried my heart to the sea. 

It never will bring it to me, 

I never shall see it again I 
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BT GABRIEL LEE. 

“For God above 

groat to grant, as niiglitv to make, 

And creates tho love to reward the love.” 

I am sojourning in an isolated, out-of-the-way $ have been the heart that could resist the plea, 
little inn, of a small Norman village. It is a s Wlmt the end might havs been, had we been left 
stormy night, and with peculiar distinctness I J to work out our own destiny, I can hardly say. 
hear the angry sea hurling its waves against the l As it was, our respective fathers laid their now 
defiant, craggy shore. With this sound in my | silvered heads together, and bethought them of 
ears, I sit in my chamber and watch the fire $ a wedding, viz: that of Marsden Phillips, the 
flicker and burn, wreathing its flames into many \ ancient family name which as eldest son I had 
colored shapes, and lighting up the curious, j inherited, to Alice Herbert. We had been thrown 
grotesque furniture of the room with its foreign- j much together since our return home, and that 
looking bed, into an aspect still more quaint and \ the latter was not indifferent to me I had good 
strange. Glancing casually around, my eye falls < reason to believe. The roses that bloomed on 
upon a head of our Saviour that hangs suspended J her cheek when I drew near, the white eyelids 
over the mantle. The print itself is coarse, but ^ that drooped beneath my glances, the intent 
the expression of the face majestic yet sweet. Is $ attitude when I spoke, all told me that which 
that glance of divine pity for me? I dare not $ she was too guileless to hide. And did I return 
think it. I will relate to you my life, and you ^ this affection? At college I had given myself 
will seo why I desire to shun the pitying glance % unreservedly to study, and so had not frittered 
of Him who suffered for us, the ungrateful. A ^ away my time and power of loving by so-called 
man that has traveled far, and seen much, as the s s flirtations. Alice Herbert was the gentlest and 
world goes, an exile from the land of my birth, J fairest of her sex I had ever encountered, I re- 
I watch the fire flicker and burn on a foreign ^ joiced in her happiness, I felt sympathy with her 
hearth, and listen wearily to the dismal chaunt c moods of sadness, but my pulse naver thrilled if 
of wind and wave without. The night, as I have jj by chance her hand lighted in mine, and her 
•aid, is wild and stormy, pitiless alike to those J presence agitated mo with no emotions that could 
who journey by sea or land, as many a shattered ^ not be readily suppressed. The sight of her waa 
vessel and uprooted tree will tell to-morrow: not s pleasant to my eyes indeed, but the glow and 
less cruel and fatal was the temptation that beset $ transport of a lover were as certainly not mine. 
/ my life. $ This, however, I did not then guess, and when 

My father was an honest country gentleman, £ our parents proposed that we should marry, we 
hearty, hospitable, sincere. Our nearest neigh- I; nothing loath consented. The wedding took 
bor, and my father’s most intimate friend, was s place, by which the Herbert and Phillips large 
a Mr. Herbert, whose estate indeed joined so $ estates were united, and Alice and I went to 
closely on ours, that the only line of division } Europe for our bridal tour. We were serenely 
was a narrow brook, which I had often leaped ' happy together. Both were young; we had 
across in boyish sport. Mr. Herbert’s only child $ never known misfortune, and we traveled by 
was a daughter called Alice, who, as a tiny thing, ^ easy stages from place to place, seeing all that 
sportive, yet always gentle, was my childhood’s s was renowned in fame or story, and finding life 
playmate. I grew up, passed through the gra- $ mo<t sweet, and a charm in the mere fact of 
dations of governess, private tutor, and finally ^ existence. 

went to college, as my father had done before ^ My bride was lovely, rather than beautiful, of 
me. Returning home, not without honors, for < a nature sympathetic and impressible to an ex- 
I had been a close student, I found the pretty J tent rarely met with. This she showed in away 
child, who wept at my parting, had become a $ peculiar to herself, I have never witnessed it in 
charming young girl, whose gentle gracefulness > another before or since. When excited by any 
of demeanor, in conjunction with the timid j outward accident, or inward feeling, her checks 
glances of her wistful, tender eyes, said to all $ would flush, then pale, then flush again, as if 
who looked upon her, love me, and hard must \ the blood were impelled to and fro with the 
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throbbing of the heart. I hare seen her many 5 with the fine poetic perception which she pos- 
a time stand thus flushing and paling in some ^ sessed in a high degree, had grasped exactly the 
world-renowned collection of art, for these were ' character of her cousin’s beauty, and in her brief 
her delight, wrapped in a happy trance of won- $ description, or rather comparison, presented it 
der, and looking so unconsciously lovely, that I s to me perfectly. She would indeed have been 
noticed with pride how many a one would stop > acknowledged anywhere a splendid woman. The 
and look upon her with involuntary admiration, undulating grace of her lithe, yet stately figure; * 
not entirely unmingled with awe. We journeyed s the small, well-carried head, crowned with heavy 
here and there, enjoying everything with the $ coils of lustrous purple-black hair, of the hue of 
simple delight of children, rather than with the $ dead ripe grapes; the handsome, haughty mouth, 
soberer feelings of those of more advanced years, J full-lipped and crimson: all asserted her claim 
until at length becoming surfeited with sight- ^ to the title. Yes, Adelstane Carlyle was ceiv 
seeing, we turned our faces joyfully homeward. $ tainly a splendid woman. I acknowledged this 
It had been determined that we should reside in s fact upon the first moment of beholding her, nor 
New York for the greater part of the year, spend- jj was I disposed to recall the judgment upon 
ing the summer with my father at Harewood, for } farther acquaintance. She came to see us often, 
bo our family residence was called. My bride \ and that entirely sans ceremonie. Not unfre- 
and I found a home awaiting our occupancy, j quently when Alice and I were seated at th© 
elegantly appointed to the smallest detail, and $ breakfast-table, the door would open to admit 
wanting no luxury which a parent’s love was j Miss Carlyle, who, carelessly tossing her bonnet 
capable of devising. Among those who came to \ on the sofa, would sit down to breakfast with 
welcome us upon our arrival, was a cousin of J us, declaring that there was no coffee in the city 
my wife’s, by name Adelstane Carlyle. I was £ that could be compared with ours for a moment, 
glad when ‘she called, for a conversation that J It is needless to say that she was always a wel- 
had taken place between Alice nnd myself some 1 come visitor, not only to Alice, but myself. 8 c© 
little time previous, had inspired me with a do- \ her as often as you would, Miss Carlyle was on© 
■ire to see her. It happened thus. When we S of whom it would be difficult to weary. Barely 
were crossing the ocean homeward bound, an wo s ruffled, never in hnste, her conversation fasci- 
stood together on the deck at dusk, Alice said to $ nating without an effort, apart from the rela- 
me, “I am glad that New York is to be our S tionship existing between us, we should still 
home, for I shall see Adelstane Carlyle so often.” ^ have gladly greeted her coming; as it was, th© 
“Who is she, I have never heard you speak of $ welcome that met her was always so warm as to 
her?” asked I; Alice looked surprised, then said, i; call forth the playful declaration on her part, 
“Oh, we are old friends and cousins beside. She J: that she was almost ashamed to think on what 
has often spent the summer at our house. I s an undeserving individual our youthful enthu- 
shall be glad to have you see her, you will be J siasm was wasted. Perfectly fresh in my memory 
lure to admire her, every one does.” “Is she s is one of these morning visits. 
bo beautiful?” I inquired. “She is more than s It was about six months after our return and 
beautiful,” returned Alice, flushing, “she is as $ in the depth of winter. “There is Adelstane’® 
splendid as the sunset,” pointing to the western ^ step in the hall,” said Alice, smiling, as she took 
horizon piled high with clouds of flaming crim- 5 her seat at the table. And presently Miss Car¬ 
son, and overhung by dense purple masses, whose i* lyle stood in the doorway, her eyes and cheeks 
edges were of living fire. Adelstane, I thought -1 brilliant from her walk in the keen, frosty air, 
to myself, it is an unusual name. Then I re- $ and attired, even thus early, with that certain 
called to mind those curious German legends, $ degree of magnificence which became her so well, 
descriptive of enchantresses young and fair who s “Now don’t either of you rise or disturb your- 
haunt green forests, and who, flashing out from $ selves in the least,” she said, with a deprecating 
leafy coverts, mounted on palfreys gorgeously $ gesture. “I was up the best part of last night, 
caparisoned, bo dazzle and bewitch the unlucky J and felt that nothing short of a cup of your de¬ 
hunter who meets them, that he straightway for- $ licious coffee could have the least effect in reviv- 
gets home and kindred, and leaves all to follow $ ing me.” Alice laughingly handed the desired 
them: and I remembered that these forest en- $ beverage to the young lady, who seating herself 
chantresses were classed under the generic name l on a divan with an air of languid epicureanism, 
of Adelstanes. This was a coincidence that t sipped and talked alternately. “It is a comfort 
gUnced through my mind for a moment, then \ even to drink from these cups,” remarked our 
was forgotten. When a short time after our re- \ visitor. “They are so dainty and translucent: 
turn I 6 awtAdelstane Carlyle, I found that Alice, * for all the world like fairy shells. By-the-way 
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it is a wonder to me, Alice, that young married s at me with an'aspect far from unkindly, their 
couples like yourselves, for instance, don’t have 5 owner’s hand, soft and rosy, laid near me. 
china setts painted with doves and cupids, and ^ Scarcely knowing what I did, it was caught up 
such like emblematical devices.” “Oh, but you $ and pressed against ray lips. Adelstane with- 
know,” smiled Alice, “Marsden and I are not $ drew it, saying, “Shame,” but her smile undid 
in the slightest degree sentimental.” “True,” ^ the reproof. Just then my wife entered, her 
# said Adelstane, an indescribable expression flit- s hands full of flowers. She sat down on a stool 
ting across her face. “I will accord you two $ near her cousin, and began arranging them, 
credit for being the most sensible and best be-$ “How superbly these will become you,” said 
haved young people I have ever met with.” By \ Alice. “Somehow I never see you, cousin, 
this time Miss Carlyle, looking into her “fairy $ without thinking of Italy.” Ah! Adelstane Car- 
shell,” remarked with a comic expression of dis- ^ lyle, thou wert like Italy in more than one as- 
may, “all gone,” then added, “I am fearfully $ pect! Splendid as her skies, treacherous as the 
indolent this morning. Come, cousin Marsden $ miasma of her Campagna. Alice tied the flowers 
Phillips, you have ornamented the head of your j together, and laying them on her cousin’s lap, 
table long enough, be my Ganymede and make jj looked up and said, “What do I deserve?” Adel- 
jourself useful, please, by bringing me another $ stane smoothed my wife’s curls with the hand 
cup of coffee, better nectar than the gentleman s just fresh from my kiss, laid her lips a second 
alluded to ever served the gods with, I’ll war- $ against the white upturned forehead, with an 
rant.” I complied with Miss Carlyle’s request, | “Alice, you are the best cousin in the world,” 
^ who taking the cup from me, said, “Now sit \ waved us both a smiling good-bye, and went, 
here, please, just beside me, to be ready in case { Her superb composure had not, to all appear- 
I should call for more;” then looking at my wife, ^ ance, been at all disturbed; my man’s heart was 
continued, “Alice, dear, am I audacious beyond \ yet beating with excitement, 
forgiveness in demanding your husband’s ser- \ It was after this that Miss Carlyle would some- 
vices with so highwayman-like a manner?” Alice \ times drop in of an evening, always bringing 
laughed a negative. “You encourage me to ask j one or more admirers in her train; and I felt 
a favor then. I am going to a grand crash to- ^ strangely triumphant when I saw with what in- 
night, and want some of those superb red and | difference she would turn them over to be en- 
white camelias in your conservatory, there are $ tertained by my wife, while she bestowed her 
none like them in ours.” “You are welcome to $ conversation almost entirely upon me. It was 
as many as you like,” rejoined Alice, and spring- £ during one of these evening visits that a certain 
ing up she took a pair of scissors from her work- ^ wonder which had taken possession of my mind, 
basket, and left the room to get them. Adelstane i; expressed itself in words. Alice, at our request, 
put down her cup and leaning her head back, s bad seated herself at the piano, and was singing 
rested her eyes full upon my face. It was the v in a soft, rich voice one of those tender, mourn- 
first time within my remembrance that I had \ ful ballads, that engrave themselves upon a 
ever been alone with Miss Carlyle, and as she s nation’s heart. The gentleman who had accom- 
looked at me thus, a new and not unpleasant $ panied Miss Carlyle, and to whom she had 
feeling made my cheeks flush, and sent the blood $ thrown one smile, and a couple of sentences 
throbbing along my pulses as it had never done s since her entrance—I had kept strict account— 
before. “Cousin Marsden,” said my companion, 5 stood by my wife’s side turning over the leaves 
with a softness of tone that belied her words, “I $ of her music-book. Suddenly turning to Miss 
am going to be most unmitigatedly impertinent, s Carlyle, who sat listening with an expression 
you see I am in the vein this morning, and in- of pensiveness, most unusual to her, I said ab- 
tend asking you rather an odd question.” “I \ ruptly, “Adelstane, I hove often wondered how 
am all impatience,” returned I. “In that case, s it is you have never married.” Her face flushed, 
I shall inquire, how a man of your intellect ever $ a slight spasm of pain passed over the features; 
came to marry such a simple little thing as my s then in a low, concentrated voice she answered, 
cousin Alice? She is pretty, to be sure, and I \ “I loved—no, worshiped a man once, and—ho 
myself am fond of her in a certain way; but J died.” The white lids drooped a moment, then 

then-” here she stopped. Of course I fired <! were lifted, the light from those dangerous eyes 

up and defended my wife. Of course } told of s was shot full into mine. “You are more like 
the thoughtful mind, the sweet womanly in- $ him than any one I have ever met, only,” she 
stincts, the deep feeling hidden under that child- s said, with a brusquerie that in another might 
like exterior. Reader, I did nothing of the kind. ^ have repelled, but in her merely allured, “only 
A pair of eyes dark and bewildering were gazing i you are not half as handsome.” Here I wish to 
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say that up to this point no thought of danger j voluminous folds; red roses glowed against the 
had crossed my mind. There is a sentence in an $ white breast, and diamond bracelets encircled 
old, old book, which states that the heart is not $ with light the bare, gleaming arms No word 
only desperately wicked, but deceitful above all s of compliment, however, passed my lips, but I 
things. • Acting in accordance with this latter $ felt the woman’s intoxicating beauty to the in¬ 
truth, I had said to myself, of course 1 admire s most core of my being. Oh, fool that 1 was 
Adelstane Carlyle, for who could help it? But \ where wa9 my phlegmatic temperament now? I 
because a woman is handsome, must she be $ made an effort to appear indifferent, however, 
treated with incivility? Beside she is my wife’s J handed the book I had brought, saying, I trusted 
cousin and entitled to every courtesy. She is s she would find it entertaining; inquired with a 
disposed to be friendly, and a man may use a $ connoisseurish air if the landscape over the door 
little gallantry toward a handsome woman—in- «: were not a recent purchase, and with the final 
deed they rather expect it—and mean no harm $ remark that I would detain her no longer, rose 
Presently Adelstane will marry, and I shall be ^ to go. Adelstane rose with me, and we both 
not one whit disturbed, save that, perhaps, these $ stood under the chandelier. Tho beautifying, 
little passages of sentiment would in that case be j; rosy light fell upon her upturned face, upon the 
inappropriate. In addition to this reasoning, 1 ^ moist crimson mouth, upon the eyes luminous 
flattered myself that being of a phlegmatic tem- £ with dangerous fire. Those eyes drew me with 
perament, which was true in one sense, and en- $ magnetic power. There was an embrace as close 
tirely untrue in another, that what might be % as death, kisses fast and sudden as summer rain, 
fraught with danger to other men, I should find s imprinted upon unresisting lips, a passionately 
entirely innocuous. $ murmured “good night,” and I was in the street 

It chanced one evening, as Alice and I sat * baring my throbbing forehead to the evening 
alone together, that a restless, uneasy feeling | wind. Did the feeling that sent the blood rush- 
came over me. I felt a want which must be ^ ing through my body until every nerve tingled, 
satisfied. “I promised to lend your cousin a \ arise from a sense of shame? Or was it the guilty 
book,” I said, at length, “I think I will take it ^ joy n man feels when lips that should have been 
to her to-night: I shall not be gone long.” Alice \ kept sacred from his touch, are yielded unre- 
answered never a word, but kept her head \ luctantly to his ardent pressure? Tho air was 
drooped down over her embroidery, and I taking \ cutting and frosty, but I felt it not, and walked 
my hat went. I reached the house, sent up my j the streets until after midnight, then went home, 
name, and was told Miss Carlyle was preparing \ I passed softly up the staircase, and Btood upon 
to go out, but would see me before she went. I ^ the threshold of my wife’s chamber. A dim, 
passed through the hall into the room where J yellow radiance diffused itself from the centre 
Adelstane received her own especial visitors, $ of a white, golden-leaved lily that branched out 
and stood awaiting her coming. The apartment J from the wall, yet even in this faint light the 
was small, but furnished with a richness that \ character of the room was plainly discernible, 
verged upon gorgeousness, yet evidencing that ^ It was almost solemn in its purity. The lace 
the arrangement of every detail, had been die- ^ curtains fell in snowy drifts about the bed, and 
tated by a well educated eye, and a taste ^ were caught back by dimpled hands of alabaster, 
thoroughly artistic. The light came soft and J Over the mantle stood two angels keeping guard, 
warm through shades, stained with rose-color, J One a gently-smiling Peace, the other a serene- 
subduing all into entire harmony, and fell with ' eyed Silence, while above hung an engraving 
peculiar effect upon a sleeping Venus niched in j from Schaffer’s divine painting of “Dante and 
the wall, tinting the perfect bosom with such a < Beatrice.” A faint perfume from the vase of 
Ufe-like tone that it seemed to rise and fall in s flowers that always stood filled upon my wife’s 
natural cu*ves. As I noticed this, there was a £ dressing-table, floated toward me. It seemed to 
light step in the hall, and Adelstane stood beside $ my excited fancy, as I thus stood hesitating upon 
roe, smiling, and holding out, with a cordial $ the threshold, that I could almost hear the rustle 
grace peculiarly her own, both hands to greet $ of wings, betokening the departure of angels at 
me. Surely never did disciple of Mahomet in s my approach. I dared not enter the pure sleep- 
his ecstatic opium-induced dream of paradise, $ ing presence within, and turning back retraced 
ever behold an Ilouri of more seductive charms | my steps, and going into my library walked to 
than she who stood before me. Always splendid, $ and fro until dawn. The next morning a cer- 
to-night Adelstane reached the culminating point j; tain still small voice would make itself heard, im 
of magnificence. Her attire of some silken mate-$ spite of all my efforts to the contrary. In order 
rial, silvery in hue, swept the floor in shining, ^ to appease its murmurs, I stopped at a weH 
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known jeweler’s on my “way homo, and purchased 5 her face when I entered the room, or the wan 
a sett of pearls. They were the largest and i hands that were held out to be clasped in mine, 
finest. I had ever seen, white and perfect. I s At length Alice recovered somewhat, that is, she 
found my wife in her sitting-room, and handing $ gained strength enough to be carried up and 
the case to her, said, “Here is a trifle, Alice, s down stairs, always by me, for she would bear, 
that I hope will please you.” She looked at the ^ if possible, no other touch than mine. During 
jewels for a few moments in entire silence, then i; this time I had seen Adelstane Carlyle upon 
lifting her eyes, brimful of tears, to mine, an- \ several occasions, but always in the presence of 
swered simply, “Marsden, I would rather have ij others. I inwardly gnashed my teeth at the re- 
your love.” I tried to speak, but only stam-J straint thus imposed, but I was not without some 
mered in the attempt, then being convicted of s consolation, for when we parted the lingering 
my own conscience, turned and left the room, j pressure of her hand, the eyes that looked in 
It was a few days after this, that I found Alice s mine with such tender meaning, wotild send me 
seated about half way up the stairs, pale and ij home almost reeling, heart and brain in a whirl 
faint, her hand pressed against her heart. She i of sweet intoxication. This woman possessed 
held her arms out to me, saying in a tone of en- s me night and day, I went about haunted by her 
treaty, “Please help me up stairs.” Lifting her $ face and voice. A few days after one of these 
in mine I carried her up the staircase, and laid S interviews, a note came to me breathing of her 
her on the bed alarmed and touched to the heart. ^ presence, for it was impregnated with the odor, 
In answer to my questioning, Alice confessed ^ penetrating yet delicate, of her favorite perfume, 
she had felt ill for some time past. “Why did I; Adelstane’s missive told me that in consequence 
you not tell me?” I inquired. She smiled sadly, s of a promise of long standing, she would bo ob- 
then replied, “You never noticed, and why should $ liged to pay a visit to the sca-shorc; then was 
I trouble you, dear?” For a week Alice was i; added, and well I remember the phrase, “I love 
unable to leave her room, and it was during this s the sea-shore. The ocean is the grandest thing 
time that Adelstane, hearing of her illness, sent $ in Nature, and I like grandeur. But a voice 
her a basket of grapes, daintily arranged in 5 more searching than the ocean’s, more subtly 
tempting clusters, and accompanied by a scented $ sweet than the mellowest tones of its waves, will 
note of condolence. I brought the basket to her $ call me back to the city as soon ns may be.” 
bedside, saying, “Here arc some grapes your s She concluded by saying that in the meantime 
cousin has sent you.” Alice turned her head, it would be advisable not to write. I placed this 
and for the first and only time, I saw an expres- i; epistle against my heart, and when returning 
sion of scorn, intense and bitter, upon her face. > home I took Alice in my arms, her head rested 
When I came home Adclstane’s gift was where I J almost directly upon it. 

had left it in the morning, not a grape had been ^ The days wore on at first most wearily, one 
touched. I understood then that Alice had com- \ moment I panted for Adelstane’s return, and 
prebcuded. How wise we men are! We insult $ the next almost dreaded it, for having totally 
our wives by depriving them of what a woman i abandoned the theory I.had cherished, viz: of 
holds most dear, and because they choose to $ having enough self-control to serve me in any 
break their hearts in silence, complacently con- ^ emergency, 1 feared the recklessness of conse- 
elude that they have been blind to our defection, s queuces which her presence would be sure to 
Believe me that what the quiet eyes of many a j bring. But after some weeks had passed, this 
wife has read as she has turned over the pages l feverish state of excitement gradually abated, 
of her husband’s heart, read in agony the deeper i my pulses became calmer, I could think more 
for its silence, will not be among the least won- jj clearly: besides this I could scarcely look upon 
ders of the judgment day. Then many a man, i; my wife, encircled as she was by an atmosphere 
who encased in an impenetrable armor of self- J of perfect purity, and cherish thoughts of dis- 
conceit, has chuckled over the credulous dull- $ loyalty. It has been often said that there are 
ness of the woman whom he vowed to love and ^ turning points in every one’s life by which all 
cherish, will be obliged, however reluctantly, to J our after existence is changed and colored. Mine 
place the crown of patience on her brow, and | finally came to me: for God is good, and knowing 
wonder at the unselfish love that could see so * our weakness, leaves us not to battle with the 
clearly, and yet endure so silently. During her $ fiends of darkness alone. 

illness, Alice seemed happy only when I was be- $ When Alice came down stairs, her favorite seat 
■ide her, with my arms for her resting-place: j was in the conservatory, and it was here one 
and I should have been less than human could I ;> morning, aB she rested in my arms, inhaling the 
have resisted the joyful smile that lighted up ' fragrance of the flowers, that my new life began. 
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We had been sitting in silence for some time, $ pale, delicate tea-rose had suddenly changed into 
Alice watching with languid delight the sunlight !; one of crimson damask, which of all flowers 
striking through the long rows of plants, making } seems to me the Attest representative of luxu- 
the leaves of a translucent green, brightening \ riant, healthy life. But this transformation 
into more gorgeous coloring the hanging tropical £ lasted but a little time. There had been corn- 
vines, and turning into flashing diamonds the s mitted to my care a nature so delicately fragile, 
spray of the mimic fountain which was set among $ so keenly sensitive, that I shuddered to think 
the flowers, and which Ailed the air with a sil- j what she must have borne in seeing the affection 
very tinkling sound most pleasant to hear. By- 5 which was hers by right, heedlessly given to an- 
and-bye, Alice closing her eyes like a tired child, $ other. I had not treated this nature with posi- 
irent to sleep. The picture she made thus sleep- $ tive unkindness, it is true, only withheld the 
ing will never be stricken from my memory: it $ dew and sunshine of love from it so long, that 
rises before me even now, but it is with past $ now too late repentant, the richest showers of 
events that I have to do. I gazed at the face $ tenderness could never restore it to permanent 
resting upon my breast angel-like in its inno- n life. Alice became weaker day after day, until 
cence, yet wearing a look of such tender woman- $ she could not leave her room, and Anally her 
liness, nt the softly smiling mouth, and the \ bed, upon which she laid now and then speaking 
long, fair hair that, unloosened, fell in rippling >! words so tenderly sweet, that I held my breath 
waves over the faintly flushed cheek. In that s to listen; and when too weak for speech, she 
hour it may be that whatever of good I had done $ looked at me with eyes expressive of such 
in my worthless life, it may be that the prayers ^ heavenly love, that my heart was struck through 
made long ago by a mother’s lips, and the later j and through with the keenest pangs of remorse, 
orisons of her who lay upon my breast, taking J A pearl of rarest loveliness had been mine, but 
a voice all pleaded for me before the throne of ; I had trampled it under foot, and worlds could 
God. It might have been that the unholy spells J not reunite its shattered fragments. Presently 
cast about my soul, by the enchantress who had $ the end came. Alice had not spoken the whole 
held me bound, becoming weaker by distance, $ morning, but lay in perfect stillness, her hand 
crumbled away entirely, unable to exert their \ in mine, her eyes with that unutterable love-light 
power in the hallowed presence of a pure-souled J in them, Axed upon my face. I too had been 
woman. However it was, I know not, but this silent, for I dared not speak: at length summon- 
was certainly true, that as I thus looked at my \ ing courage, I bent down and whispered, “My 
wife, and remembered her sweet patience, her \ sweet, my own, are you happy?” She smiled a 
untiring goodness, I felt the passion inspired by J smile that must have been caught from the face 
Adelstane Carlyle slowly ebbing away, and a sea •' of some waiting angel: then motioned mo to lift 
of love, deep and strong, rushed into my heart, j her up. I complied with the mute request, and 
and Ailed my whole being with tenderness for \ raising her in my arms I laid her head upon my 
Alice. Account for this change I cannot en- ^ breast. She closed her eyes with an expression 
tirely, but God be thanked! it was so. The vio- > of the most perfect content, and that beautiful 
lent emotion that shook my frame awoke my ' crimson flush which always attested her delight, 
wife, and raising her head she regarded me with $ dyed her delicate cheek and slender throat. I 
a look of wonderment and alarm. I arose and $ watched it gradually fade away until her face 
knelt dawn before her, overpowered by a keen J became of Axed and pallid whiteness, that rosy 
sense of shame and contrition, and with a voice $ blush never suffused it in this life again—never, 
broken by sobs, cried out, “Alice, Alice, forgive s never. 

me: I swear that from henceforth you, and you s Two days after my wife’s death I sat in my 
alone have my sole and entire love.” My darling $ library powerless even to think, and plunged 
looked at me with such a face, and lifting her i: into a state of sullen, dreary anguish and de¬ 
eyes shining with unspeakable joy upward, s spair. As I sat thus the door opened softly: I 
prayed softly to herself, then bending down she $ lifted my head, and Adelstane Carlyle, brilliant 
laid her hands in mine: I obeyed their gentle } and radiant with luxuriant life, stood before me. 
force, and reinstating herself in my arms, she s I knew instinctively that she had not heard of 
laid her head upon my bosom, and I felt that $ my wife’s death, for she came toward mo with 
without a word all was understood, and my un- «: extended hands saying, in that low, thrilling 
faithfulness forgiven “I shall be well now,” ij voice she knew how to use with such seductive 
said Alice to me, the next morning: and so it $ power, “Dear, dear Marsden! you are the Arst 
seemed, for almost immediately she bloomed into \ person I have seen: I came here the moment—” 
a wonderftil fairs sss and beauty: it was as if a ' She stopped abruptly, shocked, I suppose, as she 
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noticed the rigid, grief-stricken face that met s such as hers may love. She looked at me with 
her gaxe. I rose and said, “Come with me, \ wild, burning eyes, moving her colorless lips as 
Adelstane Carlyle.” She followed mutely. I \ if to speak, but words failed her, and lifting her 
led her up stairs and into the room where Alice $ hand, upon which 1 had so often impressed 
lay, waiting for those she had loved to come and ^ stealthy kisses, with a mute gesture, more im- 
witness her burial. The chamber was dim, save $ pressive than speech, left me. Did that sudden, 
where a few sunbeams came through the dark- $ fierce movement convey a curse? Did it mean I 
ened shutters, and struck across the bright hair } had trampled two hearts under foot? Perhaps 
lying in curls upon the pillow, and upon the \ you think I was hard and unmerciful toward 
white roses my dead one held in her pallid hands. $ this woman. If so, remember I am a man, and 
Adelstane shivered and shrank back. She would \ let that be at once my excuse and condemnation, 
have fled, but I detained her with a warning ges- s Years have passed since these events, and I 
ture. “Adelstane Carlyle,” I said, “listen to ^ been a wanderer, more accursed than Cain, upon 
me. There lies my wife. You and I have killed ^ the face of the earth. Over deserts that at noon- 
her, but me she has forgiven. Had you been a $ day were fierce burning wastes, and at sunset 
true woman, and not a treacherous friend, this \ snow-white seas, undulating in the distance with 
would never have been. Had you repelled at $ sand waves, tinged by wonderful lights of violet 
first the passion I felt for you, which was as de -) and red—up the Nile, guarded by sentinels of 
grading in me to feel, as in you to inspire, she \ stone, who stand in grim silence watching the 
had not left me. Go, you insult her perfect < centuries as they go slowly by. Back again 
purity, which no thought of evil ever sullied, j among vine-clad hills, where swarthy maidens 
with your presence. Go, Adelstane Carlyle, and 
take this consciousness with you. I declared it 
with toy betrayed Alice listening. Maddened, 
infatuated I might have been, but I never, never 
loved you.” The woman had heard me with a \ In the coming years I see a vision. A man lies 
still, awe-stricken face, white as that of the dead l dying, and beside his bed watohes a fair-haired 
before us, but when I came to this last Sentence, | angel, who receives his soul and bearing it into 
she moaned aloud and placed her hand upon her £ heaven, lays his head upon her faithful bosom, 
heart It was the despairing cry of one who had $ saying, “Weary one, thou art at rest. Wanderer, 
staked her soul upon a chance, and lost. Then \ thou art forgiven.” Shall this ever happen? If 
I knew that this wily, subtle being, that had $ so, the man will be myself, the fair-haired angel, 
once so charmed me, had loved me as natures \ she whom on earth I called my wife. 


pluck the purple grapes, singing its joyous 
praises, or murmuring more softly amorous dit¬ 
ties, as they pluck. Here to-day, there to-mor¬ 
row : no rest, seeking peace, and finding none. 


JUNE. 

BT MBS. JANE MABIA MEAD. 


Have you come, truant June? You’re been absent too long; $ Did you walk with our loved one* that dwell In those idee? 

We have missed you for many a day, $ Did you blend with the Heavenly throng? 

With your musical lips overflowing with song, $ Did you catch the lost light of their beautifal smiles? 


Like a fountain forever at play. 

You’ve been roaming, the while, with no idle pretence, 
Where the roses are ever in bloom; 

Where the odor of orange treee gladdens the sense,' 
And the lemon groves shed their perfume. 


i Have you brought us some notes of their eong? 

Oh! yon knew that we sighed for yonr visage of light, 

$ As we stood in the bare, leafless bow’rs; 

\ Where the frost, that had fettered tho wares in their flight, 
\ Lay white on the graves of the flow’rs. 


Yon have slept on the shadows of cinnamon bow'rs; s Yon have come—but alas! like a star, like a dream. 

You have feasted where pine-apples grew; 5 Like a bird, of soul-ravishing tune, 

Where the bee, rocked by zephyrs, and cradled in flow’rs, | Ora rainbow, that sheds o’er a tempest its gleam, 

Bathed his winglets in tropical dew. ^ You will pass from our presence, fair June! 


You have trod where the olives of Olivet rise, 

Yew In grandeur, and aged, and riv’n; 

Whence tho awe-struck disciples gazed into the skies, 

As our Saviour ascended to Hcav’n. 

You have come, have yon not, from those Isles of the Blest, 
Anchored deep in that haven of bliss, 

Where HI* mourners rqjoioe, and His laborers met, 

1b a dime that is fairer titan this? 


You will glide like a thought, in your roee-laden bark, 
From the sin-blighted realms of the sun, 

With a volume, whose manifold pages will mark 
All the good, all the ill we have done. 

You will go—when the roses their coronals cast— 
When the bob-o-link hushes his glee— 

Down the River of Time, to those Isles of the Fiat 
Lying green in Eternity’s sea. 
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Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAQB 66. 

CHAPTER XIII. i everything but their two selves, that all smiling 

Some weeks had passed since Gillian’s visit to \ scenes might have turned to desert and they 
Mrs. Ransom when she had first met Woodworth. J would not have regarded the change. 

In those weeks she had become more restless l Mrs. Ransom 6ighed heavily as she looked 
than ever. Her seasons of fitful sadness came j upon them—sighed till her breath seemed a 
on more frequently. Her cheerfulness some- j moan; then, wearily turning away, she lifted 
times rose to excitement; then for days together \ one hand to her forehead, drew it over her eyes, 
she would float away into a state of dreamy j and lo! the tears flowed against it in great, 
happiness which had no visible cause but which i heavy drops. 

brought all the rich poetry of her nature to the > Why did Julia Ransom cry so bitterly? That 
Burface and sometimes carried it into words. j stately man was her friend—a dear old friend 
Love is the mission of womanhood, and when > with whom common pursuits and many a bright 
it finds a first expression, either in feeling or in \ tie of thought had bound her; and Gillian, ah! 
sound, that seems originality which almost every s there was no doubt in itr—she loved the bright 
true heart has tasted from the time of Eve down ij girl as only a woman so lonely and so endowed 
to the nineteenth century. j can love the beautiful and wayward of her sex. 

I do not know that Gillian fancied that the J Why was she sad, then, while standing there in 
sweet thoughts and yearning wish for sympathy $ her proud loneliness she gazed out upon that 
which possessed her sprang from the quick un- $ picture of growing affection? Was it possible 
sealing of her heart; but Mrs. Ransom was i that she loved Woodworth herself? There was 
more keen of sight, and these mutations in the \ nothing so very unreasonable in the idea, for 
character of her protegee gave her great anxiety. ^ Julia was a fine woman yet, gifted with the best 
Why she should regret this evident growth of ^ elements of beauty, mobile features and an ex¬ 
love in the heart of that youug girl it seemed s pression on which the thought beamed before it 
impossible to determine. It may be that she ^ was uttered. The disparity in their ages, too, 
felt some responsibility flow back to herself from s was not so very great, and in character thoso 
the fact that Gillian had met Woodworth for the $ two persons were so much alike, that the only 
first time under her roof, and that more than ^ wonder was they had not long since been de- 
once during the last month they had, by a sort l dared lovers. 

of intuition, encountered each other in their \ Yet her look did not bespeak this state of 
morning visits to her, these visits were sure to ^ things. There was neither anger nor jealousy 
end in a ramble in the grounds, during which it s in the tearful glances she cast upon the lovers; 
always fell out that the elder lady was, for a few $ but the pathos of a deep, deep regret filled her 
moments at least, left to solitary meditation; $ eyes and trembled around her mouth while she 
while Woodworth lured Gillian off to search for s walked to and fro, moaning with unconscious 
sweetbriar among the thickets, or found some ' pain, but still keeping that group upon the rocks 
object of interest on the shore. One day the J in sight: and a beautiful picture it was! Wood- 
two stood together on the ledge of rocks which s worth was speaking—sweet and proudly humble 
lay within sight of the library window, to which $ were his words. You could tell that by the stoop 
Mrs. Ransom had retired with an uncomfortable | of his head and the position of his stately person 
consciousness that she was one too many in that | as he bent toward Gillian, who lifted her eyes 
morning ramble. Evidently her retreat had not ^ to his with the earnestness of a child, while her 
been noticed, or her absence regretted; for her j hands clasped themselves in a mass of scarlet 
visitors stood together on the shelf of rock, sur- j roses which he had just gathered from a flower 
rounded by the dew and freshness of morning, \ bed that sloped toward the river, 
with one of the loveliest prospects in the world j! Julia was not near enough to see the color of 
before them, yet so evidently unconscious of {that fair, oval cheek, to which the red flowers 
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seemed to have lent their richness; nor could { thrilled you •with pain or tenderness when she 
she discern the expression which came to those ^ wrote. A woman endowed like her was not 
eyes—the terror and delicious wonder that Ij likely to unveil her heart. If you saw it through 
looked for an iustaut into his face and then 5 the mists of a high thought, it was all you could 
veiled itself beneath those soft, golden, brown s hope to attain of the life which lay enshrined 
lashes. No, no; to have witnessed that would $ within the glory of her fame. I do not know 
have been to reveal all the force and earnestness 5 of what she was thinking; but, as Woodworth 
of a love that few human beings are ever privi- $ threw himself along the moss, at Gillian’s feet, 
leged to know, at least, on this side the grave. $ and gathering up one of the roses, carried it, 
It was, perhaps, because Julia felt how all- ^ blushing with kisses, from his lips to hers, Julia 
prevailing the love of two such persons must s arose, with a faint shadow still around her eyes, 
prove that she looked upon it with those evi- | and walked toward them. 

dences of anxiety. Perhaps she thought of her < She saw the color rush up to Gillian’s neck 
own isolation; and that true heart, warm and < as her footsteps sounded on the rock. As for 
romantic as ever, beat in a human bosom, cast $ Woodworth, he half rose, and held out his hand 
back upon itself during the best part of a life, \ challenging her congratulations with a triumph- 
was thrilled with self pity by all the waste she \ ant smile. Julia shook her head with a touch 
found there. $ of sadness, and her fingers were cold as he 

I cannot tell what were the feelings which s clasped them, but she bent lovingly over Gillian 
gave rise to those tears, but surely no unworthy $ and kissed her on the forehead, 
or selfish ones had place there; for after a little ij Then the warm scarlet rushed over the young 
she wiped the drops from her eyes, and a s girl in a torrent of blushes, and tears of beautiful 
heavenly smile swept the clouds from her face. $ joy that longed to share itself sparkled in her 
She sat down upon the little verandah, to which ^ eyes. 

her library opened, and watched the picture on i* “Now,” said Woodworth, pressing his lips on 
the ledge with a new and more gentle interest. $ Mrs. Hansom’s hand, “now my happiness is 
With what sweet humility the proud girl bent ^ rounded: without you, our best friend, nothing 
her head and listened! How earnest—how s is complete. Do not look sad, we have learned 
bright with tenderness his face shone out as it i> to love each other in both loviDg you.” 
bent toward her! All her limbs must have J “Oh! flattery,” said Mrs. Hansom, gently, 
trembled, for, one by one, she dropped the roses ^ “in a little while you will say it was because 
around her feet, leaving her white hands clasped $ Gillian here was like me that you sought her.” 
and her eyes downcast, as if some sweet thanks- ^ “And so she is. The samo warm heart—the 
giving were singing at her heart, and she was s same generous charity—the same great faults; 
afraid he might guess at the bidden joy. $ for you have no little ones, and upon my life, 

Gillian scarcely seemed tall then; her figure s Mrs. Hansom, there is something in her face 
drooped like a flower on its stalk when the dew -j this instant—no, it is gone now; but, for one 
is heavy, at last she looked around as if her i* second you really looked alike.” 
limbs were giving way. Just below them, along s : “Do not flatter,” said Mrs. Ransom, looking 
the shelf of the rock, fleeces of moss had been ^ wistfully at the young face before her. “In my 
transplanted from the woods, and lay in cushions, > best days I was never half so beautiful. If there 
soft and deep as those in an oriental seraglio; s is auy resemblance, it lies in the affection we feel 
aye, richer, for tho morning sunshine em- $ for each other.” 

broidered their delicate green with gold, and 5 “And in a general cast of thought which 
the night dew trembled over them like diamonds, \ struck me from the first, I really should think 
Over this moss some of Gillian’s roses had fallen, $ Miss Bentley had lived with you all her life.” 
and when she sat down their fragrance wns all i; “And so she has the best portion of it,” said 
around her. So it should have been for an jj Gillian, gratefully, “for if life is measured by 
hour like that—the one brief hour of perfect > thoughts and feelings, I have only learned how 
bliss which a poor mortal knows sometimes in a \ to exist here, all other places seem distasteful to 
life-time, and learns to look forward to the s me now.” 

heaven that must be so much like it ever after. j “But your father?” said Julia, a little re- 
Was Julia Hansom thinking of the one hour \ proachfully. “Surely life is sweet with him.” 
in her own life so much like that; or, had all ^ Gillian felt the gentle rebuke, and her eyes 
such joy been a stranger to her? I cannot tell, S fell. 

for she never spoke of herself. You only knew s “Oh! I had forgotten my father-—you know 
that she had felt and suffered by the words that < how I love him. Indeed who could help it? But 
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I do not know how it is, he sometimes seems to 
bear my presence with pain; and when I speak 
out the thought that comes uppermost, or feel 
more than usually happy, be shrinks away from 
me and goes off alone, as if there existed some¬ 
thing in my words or manner that he could not 
reconcile himself to. What is it, dear Mrs. Ran¬ 
som, that lies between my father and his child!” 

“ I should say,” answered Woodworth, thought¬ 
fully, “that it was a memory of something he 
lias loved and lost. Was your father very much 
attached to your mother, Gillian? I mean did 
he regard her with more than ordinary love?” 

“Indeed I think so, and the more because he 
seldom mentions her. But how could he help it? 
You should only hear uncle Daniel when he talks 
of her. Oh! if she had only lived, I should have 
loved her entirely with my whole heart, as I love 
you, Mrs. Ransom. I know that she was a 
woman to worship—to be proud of—for once j 
my father told me so.” j 

Mrs. Ransom sat perfectly still, looking into ; 
the distance; but when Gillian uttered the lastJ 
words, she rose quickly and walked toward the ; 
river, as if something on the shore had caught! 
her attention: but half way down she paused aud j 
gathered some sweetbriar, which she brought J 
back with her and quietly divided between tho j 
lovers. 1 

“You were speaking of your father,” she said. ; 
“ What will he think of the pledge you have just \ 
given, Gillian? Remember you are an only child, j 
and the heiress of great wealth.” 5 

“My father loves me, and he does not care ^ 
for anything else,” said Gillian, crimson with a J 
diread that there was something in Mrs. Ran- j 
som’s words which might wotlnd the sensitive \ 
pride of her lover. “There are things that he '< 
respects more than wealth,* and that is not want- $ 
ing.where genius exists. You do not know my s 
father, Mrs Ransom, if you think that the ability s 
to earn fame, the ability which has earned it, $ 
will not meet even his ambition.” s 

Woodworth sat watching her embarrassment, S 
and smiled when it broke into enthusiasm. He !j 
was really too proud at heart to think of Mr. s 
Bentley’s wealth, either as an incentive or im- \ 
pediment to his suit with the heiress. So long | 
as she possessed refinement, education, and those 1 
qualities that could awake a heart not easily j 
touched like his, he had thought of nothing else, j 
With a just appreciation of the position which j 
his own self-directed genius had already won, it j 
never struck him to feel any inequality which \ 
property could produce. Feeling himself a fair j 
match for Mr. Bentley’s daughter, he had frankly \ 
offered himself, and as frankly been accepted. $ 


He had visited at Mr. Bentley’s house, and knew 
himself to be a favorite with its master, who, 
unlike the majority of millionaires, was a man 
of fine taste and unusual erudition. That a cha¬ 
racter like that would object to him as a son-in- 
law, had never for a moment entered into his 
calculations. 

With Gillian herself, he had been humble as 
true affection can make a proud man. Her 
youth and her singular attractiveness compared 
to his riper years, and those harsher traits that 
fasten on a man who works his way to {Josition, 
impressed him almost with hopelessness. Had 
any one told him that there was a woman in the 
land, whose position entitled her to look down 
upon him, ho would have laughed in derision. 
But he gave to Gillian’s bright character what 
a queen would have failed to win from him, the 
homage of a profound respect for her woman¬ 
liness, and of a great love that would have left 
him bankrupt had she proved unworthy. 

“And have you no fear that Mr. Bentley may 
refuse you his daughter?” said Mrs. Ransom, 
pressing the subject home with remarkable per¬ 
tinacity, as if she had resolved to punish them 
for a moment’s forgetfulness of a father’s right. 
“Men like him do not give up their daughters 
to the first person who asks. He will be taken 
by surprise as I was.” 

“Now you are getting unamiable,” said Wood- 
worth, smiling a little constrainedly. “It is the 
first time that I ever knew Mrs. Ransom to fling 
shadows on a bright hour.” 

“And have I been so cruel?” said Julia, with 
a quiver of the lip. “Well, well, I was but 
thinking how little a parent has of power or 
control over the destiny of a grown up child.” 

“But have you any reason to think that Mr. 
Bentley will disapprove of the feelings to which 
you are the sole confident?” inquired Wood- 
worth, now really anxious. “Have you seen 
him? Are there any grounds for supposing that 
he has other plans?” 

“Do not be so impetuous, my friend,” she re¬ 
plied, smiling, “I have no reason on earth for 
aught I have said I Nothing but over anxiety, 
and a little unaccountable nervousness, which 
makes me seem cross when I really am quite 
the contrary. As for Mr. Bentley, I have not 
yet had the honor of an introduction, as this 
dear girl can tell you.” 

“ But it is not his fault,” said Gillian, promptly. 
“I am sure ho has been anxious enough to know 
you, Mrs. Ransom, only it has so happened that 
when he called you have been absent or indis¬ 
posed. But now I am determined to bring tho 
two people together I love best,” here she caught 
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Woodworth’s glance, and shook her head lightly 
as if to scatter the flood of crimson that rushed 
over her face. “You see—you see. Well, really 
this was my entire business here. My father 
has decided that we are to give a great party, 
something very superb, which is to honor the 
intrqduction of his graceless child into your 
Metropolitan society. You have no idea how 
many really nice persons have called upon us, 
and offered all sorts of civilities, since we opened 
the house; so we are sure to have a crush of 
people.' A dozen ladies of the first position have 
offered to keep me in countenance, so I have no 
lack of chaperones, but I want something more 
than that, my heart wants a true friend to lean 
on. So the moment this idea of a chaperone 
was mentioned, I thought of you and drove over 
at once.” 

“And your father?” said Mrs. Ransom, in a 
low voice. 

“Oh! he was delighted; offered to come with 
me and press the matter, but somehow the fates 
are against me when he attempts to gain admis¬ 
sion to our paradise, and I ventured alone.” 

“Thank you for it,” whispered Woodworth, 
softly. “1 had a feeling that you would be here 
at this hour, and alone.” 

Gillian answered something in a low voice; but 
her eyes followed Mrs. Ransom, who had moved 
away apparently attracted by the manoeuvring 
of a sloop that was tacking up the river. 

Gillian and Woodworth walked toward her, 
for the generous girl had her heart in the sub¬ 
ject under discussion, and was eager for a reply. 

“Oh! my dear madam, do not turn away, for 
that looks like a refusal to help me preside over 
this formidable party, and I shall never get along 
without you,” she said, caressingly. “Surely I 
have asked nothing that should make you so 
grave.” 

“Nothing, dear child, that is not both kind 
and flattering; but I seldom go info fashionable 
society, or indeed anywhere outside of my own 
little knot of friends.” 

“But you will not really refuse me?” cried 
Gillian, distressed. “Oh! Mr. Woodworth, help 
me to persuade her, tell her that I am, at any 
rate, half an orphan, and have no mother to 
stand by me on this occasion, which will be a 
very trying one; for though I seem so reckless 
and self-sustained, it isn’t real courage, I assure 
you, only a trembling sort of bravado. Persuade 
her, do, for her forehead is cloudy yet.” 

Mrs Ransom turned suddenly with one of 
those luminous smiles on her face, which always 
won smiles in return. 

“No, Gillian,” she said, “you must not ask 
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J that; no person living can interpose between ns. 
s We are friends, sworn friends remember; and 
$ even Woodworth, highly as I prize him, would 

< wrong that friendship in urging a thing which 
l I had forced myself to deny you.” 

$ “But you will not deny me?” 

^ “Dear, dear child, give me a little time: re- 
s member this is a severe ordeal you propose for 
i; a woman who has kept out of the world so long, 
^ and I too am a sort of coward in social gnther- 
$ ings of this kind where so many will be stran- 
$ gers.” 

^ “Strangers. No, indeed, our guests are not 
S so ignorant as that; you are one, dear lady, 
$ whose home tells a history. It will be a proud 
\ day for my father when he presents you as the 
s dearest and most honored friend of bis child; 
S us for me, I shall only feel indignant if they do 
j not all worship you for yourself as well as your 
s books.” 

J “My dear, dear child!” Julia broke off and 
^ choked back a sob. “There, there, give me a 
\ little time, if it is only to think about the dress; 
J one must be very magnificent, you know.” 

< “Yes, yes, I have thought that all over, of 
\ course you must be superb, something grand 
\ and queenly; black velvet or crimson.” 

s “What, and the roses in bloom?” 

^ “Oh, I had forgotten, you see how little I am 
' to be trusted! Well, black lace then, with some 
s of these same roses in your hair and on your 
5 bosom.” 

i; The young girl was so animated, the color 
s came and went so brightly on her face, that 
$ Julia became interested in spite of herself; to 

> own the truth, a strong desire sprang up in her 
\ heart to attend this party. According to her 
$ old habit she turned away and walked alone, eyi- 
s dently under considerable excitement. Directly 
j; she came back more quietly. 

< “But you have an aunt—how will she like 
v this intrusion of a stranger into your house- 
j; hold?” 

$ “What, aunt Hetty? Why she would drop 
v down at the very thought of standing by my 
s side on an occasion like that, you have no idea 
^ what a timid, nervous little thing she is. The 
^ very sight of a stranger sets her to trembling 
' like a leaf, it is quite painful to see how she suf- 
^ fers.” 

^ “And this is all the companion yon have?” 

% “Not quite; but then my cousin is scarcely a 
$ year older than myself, and has been brought 
up in the country, so that you would be doing 
j her a charity also, for her only female protector 
$ just now is an old colored woman, who insists 

> on teaching the proprieties of fashionable life to 
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us both. I wish you could see Dinah in her 
glory, she is such a character!’* 

“Well, well! Let us hold a consultation. Sup¬ 
pose you turn this affair into a fancy ball. What 
say you, Mr. Woodworth?” 

“Just the thing. I thought you would sug¬ 
gest something of this kind; a mere party filled 
up with dancing, flirting, eating and drinking, 
is at all times a bore.” 

“A fancy ball!” cried Gillian, sparkling with 
delight. “And you really will take a part? and 
you, Mr. Woodworth?” 

“Now that I am invited—yes.** 

“And you, Mrs. Ransom?” 

“I think—yes, I will go.** 

“Oh! you are so good; and I can tell papa 
that it is all settled; and now about the cha¬ 
racters.’* 

“For me,” said Mrs. Ransom, “let it be some¬ 
thing grave and quiet, say a nun or sister of 
charity.” 

“No, no,” cried Gillian, “that will never do. 
Let it be something stately.” 

“Well, be it so. A lady of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
court, with powder patches and brocade. Will 
that do?” 

Mrs. Ransom spoke thoughtfully, and with but 
little of the animation which the subject might 
be expected to produce. She evidently gave so 
much importance to the character she was to 
assume, that both Gillian and Woodworth were 
surprised. 

“And you,” said Woodworth, addressing Gil¬ 
lian, “what is your character to be?** 

He spoke in a low voice, and Gillian answered 
him under her breath. 

“Anything that you choose!” 

His face flushed with pleasure. 

“Let it be Aurora then, for without you my 
days would be all darkness.” 

The eyes which she lifted to his, beamed with 
an expression so beautiful that his heart swelled, 
and the very breath he drew came laden with 
exquisite joy. 

They stood together silent and happy. Mrs. 
Ransom had left them suddenly and was walk¬ 
ing toward the house. In her presence they 
could talk on general subjects, but now excess 
of feeling struck them mute; but it was a silence 
so delicious that neither had a wish to break it. 
At last Gillian drew a deep breath, and reaching 
forth her hand lifted her heavenly face to his. 

“Follow her,” she said, “she looks excited. 
Hare I been selfish in urging her to join us?” 

“Selfish—no. It is better that she should 
appear in society, no woman living can grace it 
•o well.** 


“Persuade her of this: and now go.” 

“Do you weary of me?” 

“Weary! how can you think it? But all this 
makes me dizzy. I will return home without 
entering the house again.** 

“And to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow, come to my father.** 

“And after that? Ah, Gillian, this happiness 
terrifies me; my life seems too full of wealth. 
God bless you forever, and even for giving me 
this one hour.” 

She drew toward him as a bird of paradise 
moves in the sunshine. Her eyes shone with 
love; her mouth trembled like a cherry when 
the bird that seeks it is near. An empress smit¬ 
ten with human affections might have looked 
like Gillian, and been royal still. It is only 
when love imbues a proud nature like hers with 
tenderness, that we know how grand a passion 
it is. Woodworth folded his arm around her 
waist and drew her to his side. 

“Gillian, are you happy?” 

“Very happy!” 

The words died like fragrance on her lips. 
He stooped down and gathered them in kisses. 

“To-morrow I will ask you of your fatties, 
Gillian, till then I shall doubt the reality of thiB 
happiness; I begin to tremble now with a fear 
of losing you. Promise, Gillian—promise to love 
me forever.” 

“Forever and ever!” she murmured. 

“Now let me go with you to the carriage.** 

“No—no, leave me a little time alone!” 

He saw that she was faint with emotion, and 
taking compassion on her went away—not into 
the house—for he too wished for solitude—but 
through the grounds into the high road, down 
which he walked toward the city. 

Scarcely an hour had passed since Gillian 
entered the house, whose balconies were visible 
from where she sat—one little hour and her 
whole life had changed. She had for the first 
time in her existence listened willingly to the 
passionate love of a strong man—she had step¬ 
ped upon that ledge of rocks a free woman, and 
now she was bound in every fibre of her heart, 
in every wish of her being. The seal of a holy 
compact, burned on her lips, the passionate con¬ 
sciousness of it thrilled her through and through. 
She sat down and wept like a little child, when 
his last footstep died on the turf. But the tears 
she shed were like April rain, and a blossom 
sprung up in her heart with every drop. 

Mrs. Ransom saw her from the window, but 
forebore to disturb the dreamy quiet into which 
she had fallen. Indeed she had no wish to 
move, hardly the power, for the deep feelings 
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of her own nature were in a tumult. She was j 
greatly disturbed by the events of that morning, 
and while Gillian wept tears of happiness, hard, 
painful drops gathered in Julia’s eyes. And 
smitten by a cold feeling of desolation, she went 
into her chamber and shut the door. 

A few minutes after she disappeared, Michael 
Hurst came, unannounced, through the front 
door which had been left ajar, and entering the 
library looked around for its usual occupant. 

“Not here,” he muttered; “I dare say she 
saw me coming and took herself out of the way. 
Your poetess hates a drain on the purse as much 
as common mortals, and I suppose she fancies 
I’m on that tack again. By Jove, she’ll soon 
find out that I’m striking for higher game than 
that, and she must help me too, or the game will 
be a difficult one to play, for the girl is proud 
as Lucifer, and unmanageable as a wild bird— 
but with madam’s help all will be easy enough. 
After all she is a wonderful woman, so earnest 
and prompt, her thoughts all poetry, her judg¬ 
ment clear and practical But then such women 
will think their own thoughts and act their own 
acts, there is the mischief of it; I hardly dare 
oonfide in her yet, not till I have seen this proud 
girl and tried her temper on the subject. But 
then how can I see this Gillian alone? She is 
so hedged in with her pride of station, that with 
that poor old maid ready to help me in any¬ 
thing, with free access to the house, backed by 
Lawrence with the father, I have not in two 
months been able to get one moment of private 
conversation with her. By Jove, there she is 
now, and alone!” 

The young man sprang from his seat as he 
uttered these last words, and clearing the veran¬ 
dah with a bound, made his way toward the : 
ledge where Gillian was sitting. ? 

She was too busy with her own pleasant ; 
thoughts to remark his approach; and he, with j 
that instinctive respect which forceB itself on ; 
the most depraved when in the presence of a ; 
noble woman, curbed his headlong progress, and » 
almost held his breath when he drew near. She j 
was stooping to pick up the roses that had fallen ; 
upon the moss, when her heart first leaped to J 
the offered love of Woodworth. Every bud aud J 
leaf was precious to her now: aud she gathered ; 
them up reverently, as if they had been scattered J 
on a sacred altar. For all her wealth she would J 
not have parted with the smallest spray clasped ; 
in those trembling hands. s 

“Miss Bentley!” jj 

Gillian started—clasped her fingers tighter s 
about the roses, and, turning her face over one v 
shoulder, saw with impatience that young Hurst ' 


stood upon the very moss which was still im¬ 
printed by the feet of her accepted lover. 

Now this man had rendered himself odious to 
the young girl: first, by connecting himself with 
the only misunderstanding that she had ever ex¬ 
perienced with her aunt; and again, from tho 
manner in which he had presumed on the par¬ 
tiality of that lady to force himself into familiar 
relations with the family. True, the introduc¬ 
tion and endorsement of Mr. Lawrence, a man 
of high standing both in the commercial and 
social world, had reconciled Mr. Bentley to tho 
acquaintance. But Gillian shrunk from it with 
the quick intuition of a delicate nature. In his 
manner, and in the words which he sometimes 
found an opportunity of forcing upon her, there 
was an attempt at gallantry which irritated her 
pride, while she could understand the petty 
manoeuvres by which he had sought to ingrati¬ 
ate himself into her favor. 

It was then with a sort of terror, that, seeing 
him so near, she arose quickly, and looked 
around for a path by which she might descend 
the ledge of rocks. 

“Miss Bentley, do not seek to avoid me so 
pointedly. The happiness of finding you alone 
for one moment has, perhaps, made me over 
bold; but, when the heart is full of one great 
wish it forgets ceremony. Don’t go! Don’t turn 
that sweet face away! Are you afraid of me?” 

The quick pride sparkled up from Gillian’s 
heart to her eyes. 

“Afraid! No, indeed. What is there for me 
to fear from your presence, Mr. Hurst? Yon 
came abruptly, and I was startled a little, that 
is all.” 

“ Oh! if you did but know how I have watched 
and prayed for this hour.” 

“And why, Mr. Hurst? I have seen you 
almost every day for a month; certainly every 
day since my cousin, Miss Hart, came to the 
city.” 

He looked at her keenly. Had he, indeed, 
succeeded in making her jealous by his flirtation 
with the pretty country girl? Surely that bril¬ 
liant eye and the curve of her haughty lip was 
some proof of feminine pique that could spring 
from no other cause. 

He drew close to Gillian, but she stepped 
haughtily back and shielded her roses from his 
outstretched hand, as if it had been a serpent 
attempting to creep over them. 

“And did you really think my attention to 
the pretty rustic sprang from anything but a 
wish to be near you?” he said, with infinite 
humility and tenderness in bis voice. “You 
must have seen how entirely my whole heart 
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has been jours since the first time that I saw j 
you in that library yonder, Miss Bentley. Oh! $ 
Gillian, no man ever adored a woman as I wor- s 
ship you. Have compassion on me, and listen $ 
kindly for this once: I know that I am not your \ 
equal, as far as appearances are concerned; but % 
circumstances may bring us nearer to a level— $ 
nay, by heavens! they shall!” ^ 

“Mr. Hurst, this is wild—worse, it is almost s 
insulting! What, in my whole conduct, has war- $ 
ranted you iu addressing me in this fashion?” s 
She turned, and attempted to pass him; but ^ 
he stood firm, blocking her progress. ^ 

“There is no insult in an honest expression J; 
of love,” he said, looking almost as haughty as $ 
herself. “I have a right to be heard, and to $ 
demand a civil answer, at least. Nay, do not ^ 
rain down so much scorn from those beautiful s 
eyes! In this country there exist no social dis- ^ 
tinctions which energy and a strong will cannot ^ 
overcome. You have wealth, intellect, beauty. | 
I am neither hideous or a fool. As for wealth, \ 
that is easily earned, and I am as likely to obtain s 
it as another, why, then, should you look as if a $ 
aerf were addressing you?” $ 

There was truth in his words, and Gillian felt \ 
that her impulsive pride had given him an $ 
excuse for prolonging the conversation. She J 
simply moved away from the spot which his s 
presence seemed to desecrate, and, signifying by $ 
a bend of her head that he might follow, walked J 
toward the river. There she found an iron garden $ 
chair, and sat down, while he stood before her, > 
pale with internal rage at her coolness, and with s 
drops of perspiration starting to his forehead. ^ 
She looked up at him, quietly, and said, in > 
her usual clear voice, i 

“Now, Mr. Hurst, I will listen. You say s 
justly the offer of an honest heart can never be ^ 
considered as an insult. You took me by sur- s 
prise. I beg your pardon!” \ 

The color came up to his face; he was almost $ 
in tears, for he had told the truth. With all the ^ 
force of his good and evil passions he loved the ^ 
young girl before him. Ho loved her, and knew ^ 
that from her composure and humility there was s 
less to hope than from the angry pride with s 
which she had first received him. His voice $ 
was broken, and there was genuine feeling in < 
his words as he spoke again. % 

“I thank you, Miss Bentley, for this kindness; $ 
yet it only gives me an opportunity of repeating s 
more respectfully what I have already said. I $ 
love you—with all my soul and strength I love £ 
you! Have you nothing to give in return to a s 
poor fellow who lays all that he has, or hopes $ 
for, at your feet?” ' 


Gillian was troubled. Her pure forehead 
gathered together in a cloud. She thought how 
terrible a thing it must be to love without return, 
and her heart thrilled with compassion for a man 
she could not even like. 

“No,” sho said, with sweet humility, “it would 
be cruel nud wrong to mislead you. 1 have no 
feelings that could answer to those you offer. 
In my whole life I have never regarded you with 
a thought of love. At this morneut you stand 
higher in my esteem than ever, but it is sorrow, 
regret, I will not say compassion, that I feel— 
not love! Forgive me —do forgive me, if what I 
say is painful; but I can only ask you to forget 
all this, and let us never meet again!” 

He stood for a moment, gazing upon her face; 
his own was pale as death—pale and stirred with 
a strife of passions. 

“No!” he said, at last, “we shall meet again, 
and often. The stake between us two is heavy, 
and we must not play out our game at a sitting; 
one thing is certain as that the sun rides the 
heavens: you and I must be lovers, or enemies; 
married, or one of us ruined. But your rejec¬ 
tion need not bo final. I will not take it as such 
for your own sake—for your father’s sake!” 

“Stay!” cried Gillian, lifting her head, and 
sweeping by him like a goddess, “I have no 
patience to listen farther; yonder is Mrs. Ran¬ 
som on the verandah.” 

“Beware, Miss Bentley, how you make that 
woman your confident!” he persisted, following 
her. She turned upon him with all the pride of 
her superb nature. 

“Have no fear, sir, that I shall not conceal 
the degradation of this interview.” 

The young man fairly ground his teeth in the 
deadly rage that seized upon him; but she swept 
forward toward the verandah, where Mrs. Ran¬ 
som was waiting for her, and, after a few words, 
went hurriedly to her carriage. 

Those few words were very simple and unim¬ 
portant, but they had a terrible influence on the 
future; not in themselves, but from the honor¬ 
able secrecy which Gillian felt bound to main¬ 
tain regarding the proposal which had been 
forced upon her. 

When Mrs. Ransom inquired, with evident 
anxiety, what young Hurst had been talking of 
so earnestly, Gillian answered, vaguely, 

“Oh! it was a private affair of his own, in 
which he wanted my co-operation.” 

“Which you refused?” 

“Of course, dear lady. What can that man 
and I have in common?—nothing, I am quite 
sure. But, yourself, what has happened to dis¬ 
tress you?” 
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“Nothing; but, Gillian, the glow of happiness < 
has all fled from your face.” 

Gillian laid one hand on her heart, and an¬ 
swered, with a beautiful smile, 

“But it is here yet. He frightened away my 
dreams, but not this holy reality.” 

The carriage drove away. Mrs. Ransom fol¬ 
lowed it with a long, wistful look, and entered 
her library again. Here she had expected to 
find Michael, but the room was empty, and there 
was no trace of him in the grounds. 

CHAPTER X I Y. 

Not three hours after the interview we have 
described at the Bloomingdale Cottage, Michael 
Hurst presented himself at the little house in the 
vicinity of Chatham Square, a place he had 
visited frequently of late, much to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the two old ladies, who were always 
charmed into especial good nature by his pre¬ 
sence. Indeed, there was a little jealousy be¬ 
tween the ancient dames on his account: and 
Mrs. Nicholson was constantly making little de¬ 
vices to meet him in the hall to hold a few words 
with him in private before he entered to the 
presence of the elder lady, who was greatly 
scandalized at these flirty proceedings, and 
frequently took her handmaiden to task on the 
subject. Mrs. Nicholson felt this rather as a 
compliment than otherwise. It was not every 
old lady of seventy odd who could boast of re¬ 
primands for receiving too much attention from 
a handsome young fellow like Hurst. 

Then there was Hetty Hart, Mrs. Frost’s 
niece, who always happened to time her visits j 
with that of the young man, which Mrs. Frost 


First she washed two cups and saucers in an old- 
fashioned pewter basin, which had belonged to 
Mrs. Frost’s mother before the Revolution; then 
followed a couple of china pie-plates, with two 
knives and forks; and at last she disposed of a 
vegetable dish in which Mrs. Frost had covered 
up four cold potatoes, which she gave Mary 
Nicholson especial directions to slice up and fry 
for dinner the next day. With the exception of 
this household order, Mrs. Nicholson had not 
heard the sound of Mrs. Frost’s voice that day; 
for having nothing on earth to talk about, the 
old lady—unlike some others we could mention— 
said nothing. Thus Mrs. Nicholson, who was 
naturally a social old lady, felt even the clatter 
of the saucers and plates as some sort of com¬ 
pany, and continued her occupation as long as 
possible. But work tardily as Bhe would, the 
clearing of that small dinner-table must termi¬ 
nate. At last, Mrs. Nicholson seated herself at 
the window, and, putting on her spectacles, pre¬ 
pared to mend a stocking which she bad taken 
up earlier in the day. In and out went that 
bright darning-needle, stitch, stitch, up and 
down, forming a basket work of threads, till at 
last one vigorous pull settled a row of stitches 
in its place, and she commenced over again. 

The monotony made her stolid, and she was 
on the verge of a nap, when Mrs. Frost rose up in 
her chair and asked “if she had been dreaming 
through her after dinner sleep, or if somebody 
had really said that Mr. Bentley was going to 
give a great party, and that Daniel Hart’s only 
daughter had been sent for?” 

Mrs. Nicholson brightened up at this opening 
for a littlo gossip, and replied, “That it was no 


considered very indecorous indeed. I dream, but the living truth. Hetty Hart had 

Once, and this Mrs. Nicholson told to Mrs. \ told them all about it the last time she was at 
Frost, as a great secret, she had opened the ! the house; and more than that, Michael Hurst 
parlor door suddenly, just to seo if Miss Hetty \ had been invited—indeed Mr. Bentley, who 
Hart had gone, when she detected that lady at $ thought the world and all of Michael, had given 
the end of the hall, putting some bank bills into $ the invitation with his own lips. Mr. Hurst 
Michael’s hand. It had troubled her greatly \ was going beyond a doubt; for he had asked her 
to make out where the money came from; but \ to do up a fine shirt and some collars for him, 
afterward she learned, from little Hannah Hart, \ the very last time he was at the house.” 
that aunt Hetty had sold a meadow lot, inherited \ Mrs. Frost sat upright in her chair while all 
from her own mother, and no doubt she was in- ^ this information was innocently imparted by 
structing Hurst to put the money out at interest !j Mary Nicholson, a sure sign that she was inte- 
In fact Hetty had hinted as much, when the J rested and not well pleased. She remained quiet 
subject was touched upon by Mrs. Frost, who 5 till the collars were mentioned, and then her 
felt it to be her duty to regulate these matters ^ virtuous reprehension broke loose, 
among the young people, and see that the repu- ^ “Mary Nicholson, Mary Nicholson, will yon 
tation of her house did not suffer by Hurst’s ^ never arrive at years of discretion? or are you 
frequent vists there. immoral at heart, I want to know that? Here 

On the day in question the two old ladies had $ we are, two lone women, with our yards over- 
dined, and Mrs. Nicholson was busy putting away $ looked by ever so many windows, and you talk 
the dinner dishes in a small corner cupboard, i of hanging up fine shirts and collars with my 
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wash—what will the world think of proceedings } “Ah! Mrs. Frost, you have grown quite young 
like that? I shouldn’t wonder if we have the S again, and come down stairs like a girl,” cried 
police magistrates inquiring after our goings on $ young Hurst, with forced gayety. “My dear 
next. Mary Nicholson—Mary Nicholson, if you ^ madam, take my arm, you will not find it quite 
have no respect for your own reputation, re- j so easy to mount alone. There now, fancy mo 
member that I have a character to lose, and | your son and lean heavily.” 
ain’t going to have it ruined by men’s garments s Mrs. Frost did lean heavily, and her old face 
flaunting in my yard; why the very clothes-pins j looked the younger by ten years from a con- 
would be scared off the lines^-I blush for you, i sciousness of his care about her. So, having 
Mary Nicholson.” I triumphed over Mary Nicholson by presenting 

If Mrs. Frost spoke the truth, two old women \ herself leaning on the arm of her protege, the 
were blushing at once, for Mary Nicholson be- s virtuous indignation that had burned within her 
oome red through all her wrinkles, and a tear i died out. She forebore to continue her lecture 
■tole softly down from under her spectacles. j in the presence of the young man, who waa 
“I’m sure I didn’t mean any harm,” she said, s rather surprised by the subdued reception that 
quite meekly; “and I know that Mr. Hurst \ Mrs Nicholson gave him. 

didn’t.” ^ “And you have not been ill, did you say that, 

“Mr. Hurst—of course he didn’t! Such things s my dear grandmother, nor frightened at any- 
Hever enter a young man’s head till some for- $ thing, and they have distressed me for nothing? 
ward young creature brings up the idea. Mary $ Indeed I never should have forgiven myself. In 
Nicholson, I’ll be bound you offered to wash out $ fact, the pain and self-reproach has been so great 
those thiqgs first; now own up and shame the \ that I never will run the chance of suffering it 
Evil One that tempted you.” $ again. Grandmother—Mrs. Nicholson, you must 

“I—I don’t just remember how it came about, $ find me a bed somewhere, or I shall never be 
Mrs. Frost, but I’m sure it wasn’t him,” mur- jj content with myself again.” 
mured Mrs. Nicholson, wiping her eyes with the $ Mrs. Nicholson gave a little start of horror; 
stocking she was darning. “If there is any s and Mrs. Frost’s head began to vibrate like a 
blame, of course it belongs to me.” $ pendulum. 

“And that was what you was slipping the $ “A bed!” ejaculated Mrs. Frost. “Abed!” 
square of yellow soap into your pocket for when ^ echoed Mrs. Nicholson. 

I sent you to the closet yesterday. I declare, £ “Yes; why not? To own the truth, for it is 
Mary Nicholson, if it wasn’t for leaving you l useless attempting to deceive you even for your 
alone in the world with no one to look after s own good. There has been a murder and rob- 
jour ways, I wouldn’t keep you in this house $ bery within the week, close in the neighborhood, 
another night. Yellow soap and collars indeed.” $ that has quite terrified me; two elderly ladies 
Mrs. Nicholson looked a good deal startled, \ living together both murdered in their beds as 
and her hand shook till the darning-needle went $ you might have been. Indeed, my dear grand- 
quite astray, but she maintained a humble i; mother, I cannot leave you unprotected at night 
silence; and Mrs. Frost, having relieved her $ after that. Don’t put yourself out, anything 
mind, subsided into her chair and fell asleep jj will do for me.” 

with a scowl on her face. $ “There is the little bed room off the hall,” 

Half an hour went by. The old woman of ^ suggested Mrs. Nicholson, timidly; but she was 
ninety hung her head in sullen sleep; and the { silenced by the indignant voice of Mrs. Frost, 
old woman of seventy odd wept over her indis- i “Mary Nicholson! The hall bed room, and 
eretions, and wondered meekly if she ever would s on this story! Will you never arrive at years 
learn how to behave; while her needle went in £ of discretion?” 

and out monotonously as before. s “No, no. Let it be my old room in the attic; 

A blow on the street knocker started the one | nothing else would seem like home. I will be 
from her doze, and the other from her work. j no trouble, but take my meals out.” 

“It is his knock, I’m sure,” faltered Mrs. \ “And your washing?” said Mrs. Frost, anx- 
Nicholson, looking timidly at her mentor. ^ iously. 

“Then I will myself open the door; keep your $ “Oh! that of course. I only came for protec- 
seat, Mary Nicholson, and don’t look so flut- $ tion, not to encumber you in anything. If Mrs. 
tered. The young gentleman’s visit is doubtless $ Nicholson can manage to make my bed and bring 
to me; there is no danger of his making impro- $ up a little water once a day, it will be all I de- 
per suggestions regarding clothes when I am the $ sire.” 

person to be consulted.” $ Mrs. Nicholson looked up well pleased with 
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the idea of being made useful; but Mrs. Frosts “Michael Hurst, has there been a private 
tore her satisfaction up at the roots. i; understanding between you and Mary Nicholson 

“No, Mr. Hurst, you must allow me to judge ' about your coming here? Answer me that.” 
of what is proper in my own house. Marys “A private understanding! No, upon my 
Nicholson is too young.” ;> honor. What an idea!” 

“You, my dear grandmother, indeed you shall s “Then you can come, Michael.” 
do no such thing.” s Michael cast a side glance at Mrs. Nicholson. 

Mrs. Frost arose in her seat, looked steadily < Was it possible that there really was some under- 
first at Hurst, then at the drooping faco of her J standing betwee%them? 
companion. •' (to be continued.) 


CHINTZ APPLIQUE COLLAR. 



Materials. —Sufficient 
fine Jaconet muslin for a 
collar. Embroidery cotton, 
No.20, white and also scar¬ 
let; a blue ball, such as is 
used for clothes, or a little 
cake-color rubbed up; a 
little gum-water and ^fine 
camcl’s-hair brush; and 
nine detached sprigs of 
chintz muslin, of the size 
that will go in the circle. 

First trace off the pat¬ 
tern—three of these divi¬ 
sions will be sufficient for 
a collar; these may first be 
cut out in paper and then 
tacked together,which will 
determine the exact shape; 
then the outline of this 
paper may be run on the 
muslin, then the pattern 
traced on the muslin, by 
placing the muslin over 
the engraving, and trac¬ 
ing it with a little blue, 
rubbed up with gum-wa¬ 
ter; then tnck each little 
piece of chintz under each 
of the circles in the pat¬ 
tern, the inside part of 
each circle being worked 
in plain button-hole stitch, 
and the outer part, as well 
as outer edge, in shell but¬ 
ton-hole stitch. The small 
seed-shaped dots in the 
outer edge of circle, are 
worked in scarlet. The 
round dots in white. After 
the chintz is worked in, 
the upper muslin in each 
circle is cut away. 
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A handsome, yet cheap, vase may be made, 5 few lines of gold color, and to be highly var- 
for the window, like those seen in the pair of < nished. The glass panels, which need only be 
stands and vases placed on either side of the \ common crown glass, about two feet high by ten 
Minton-Palissy rase and stand in our illustra- ^ inches wide, would cost a mere trifle at the pre- 
tion. They are merely wooden frames—such as < sent low price of that article; and the ornament 
may be made by any ordinary carpenter—with \ is, of course, supposed to be supplied by the in¬ 
glass panels, ornamented by the well-known pro- j genious floricultural amateur. In case the reader 
cess now termed “Potiehomanie.” The wooden s may not know the process by which glass is now 
frame is intended to be painted white, with a > so frequently ornamented, as described, the fol- 
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lowing brief outline of a process that will answer 
equally well may be supplied:—Take a piece of 
good paper, of the size of the glass panel, and 
make upon it the required design. That shown 
in our illustration is formed by giving a pleasing 
shape to the panel by a scroll-work of pale gold 
color, beyond which the space is filled up with 
rich torquoise blue, while the centre of the panel 
is left white—the ornaments upon which are 
green foliage turned up with piuk. When the 
outline of the design is perfect, trace it on to 
another piece of drawing-paper of the same size, 
in order that it may be quite clean. Then size 
the paper with isinglass or gum-dragon, and 
color the ornaments with color ground in water, 
to which a little isinglass size must be added. 
When the design is quite dry, cut it out very 
accurately—cutting all the ground away—then 
dip the ornament so cut out into isinglass size, 
and while wet, lay on the glass in the position 
required, to which it will adhere closely. When 


< perfectly dry, paint over the centre of the panel 
^ an opaque white ground, and on the other por- 
J tion a blue ground. The white may be simply 

I white lead, with a little isinglass; the blue pale 
<; ultramarine subdued with white, with the addi- 
;> tion of a little emerald green to give the tor- 
^ quoise tone. These grounds should be painted 
s on very solid, as they serve also to fix and pro¬ 
tect the ornaments in their places. When dry, 
the glass panels may be fixed inside the frame, 
just as a simple pane of glass is put into a win- 

II dow. Prepared as described, they will produce 
^ the effect of the richest porcelain, especially if 
\ the design be good. The square vases, to re- 
! ceive the flower-pots, which surmount these 
J pedestals in our illustration, may be constructed 
s in a precisely similar manner. They may either 
\ be lined with zinc, so as to receive themselves 
j the mould in which the flowers are planted, or 
s be merely the receptacles for a large flower-pot, 

' which may be concealed with moss. 


DIAMOND LACE UNDER-SLEE YE. 

Thi9 pattern, which may be seen in the front s is worked in short stitches of two threads each, 
of the number, is to be worked on a rather open $ leaving one hole of the net between each. This 
Brussels net, and darned with a fine, soft cotton. \ will be understood by referring to the engraving. 
For sleeves especially it is particularly effee- ^ It has a lighter appearance than as if done in 
tive; also for morning caps with long, wide $ continued lines. The small, intermediate sprigs 
strings. The pattern which forms the diamond 5 are also darned. 


VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 



MARSEILLES JACKET. THE FICHU CARLOTTA. 
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PATTERN FOR RAPHAEL BODY. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



Fio. 1. Front Body. 

Fig. 2. Side Body. 

Fio. 8. Half the Back. 

This pattern is to be enlarged to the size l will make 
marked on each figure, viz: fig. 1 is to be \ sized lady, 
thirteen and three-quarter inches long on the ^ pattern must be increased or diminished accord- 
left side, and six and three-quarter inches on N ingly. 


s the top: fig. 2 is to be eleven inches long on the 
^ left side: and fig. 8 is to be sixteen and a half 
£ inches long on the left side. These dimensions 
the Raphael Body for a moderate 
If the lady is larger or smaller, the 


TO CROCHET A CHILD’S LONG MITT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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ALPHABET FOR 


MARKING. 


/wa^w/z/ww 


Wk have designed this expressly for the ren- < sc. Join the work, above the thumb, same as 
ders of “Peterson.” v below it Take up the stitches around the top 

Materials.—T wo skeins white tidy cotton, $ of the haud, working 2 row9 in sc, L row dc. 
No. 16, fine steel hook. s finishing with 1 row sc. Take up the stitches 

Make a ch of 25 stitchos. Work in sc 50 rows. $ at the wrist. Work 2 rows sc, 1 row dc, 3 rows 
57th row, double the work, and join 8 stitches. $ sc, 20 rows dc, 3 rows sc, I row dc, 3 rows sc. 
For the thumb, work 9 stitches in sc on the 50th s Finishing with 3 rows lace work, which is done 
row: pass the thread to the opposite side and $ by making a ch of 8, looping^he ch in every 
work 9 sc. Do 8 rows (working round and $ other stitch: 2nd row to be looped in 1st, 3rd 
round) in sc, 1 row dc, finishing off with 1 row ' and 2nd. Cord and tassels at the top of the arm. 
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This is a good pattern, and seasonable. 


take it from an English periodical. It forms s usual way. 


We | one side of the Wallet, which is made up in the 


j. w. 


KNITTED TOILET SLIPPER. 

BY MRS. J A N R WEAVER. 


The pattern for this is printed in colors and „ Materials.— h oz. scarlet zephyr, J oz. white 
inserted in the front of the number. We have ^ zephyr, small steel knitting-needle#, 
designed the pattern expressly for the fair pa- % With the white wool cast on 24 stitches. Knit 
Irons of “Peterson.” 1 row plain, 2nd row join the scarlet wool, knit 
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MELON HOOD FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


4 stitches white, plain, 4 scarlet, purl. Repeat t pending upon size of foot.) Bind off. This 
to the end of the needle. Rnit 4 rows in this $ forms the toe of slipper. For the sides, cast on 
manner, only observing to manage the purling ^ 24 stitches, knit in blocks same as before, knit- 
and knitting plain, that all the red blocks may £ ting 35 rows of blocks—bind off. Join toe and 
be ridged upon the right side: all the white ones \ sides. Take up all the stitches around the top 
to have the ridge on the wrong side of the work. ^ of slipper, using the red wool. Knit 4 rows, 
The white and red wool must be passed from < alternate plain and purl, throwing the ridges 
block to block on the under side of the work. ^ upon the right side, 4 rows white, reversing the 
The rows of blocks are to be reversed, the white $ ridges: also widen and narrow the second row 
ones over the red, the red over the white. Begin ^ of the white stripe, making a row of holes: 4 
to widen on the 5th row of knitting, by mnking $ rows with the red wool, again throwing the 
one stitch at the end of the row. 6th row widen 5; ridges . non the right side of slipper. Bind off. 
in the same manner. Knit the next row without > Run a nbbon through the row of holes made 
widening. 8th and 9th rows same as 5th and i for that purpose in the border. Sole with cork 
6th. Knit the next row without widening. Re- < soles, first binding the soles with galloon before 
peat these directions for widening until 9 or 11 \ sewing to the top. 
rows of blocks are knitted, (number of rows de -1 


MELON HOOD FOR SUMMER WEAR. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



W* have designed this expressly for the read- , wool, knit 8 rows in the same way, observing to 
ers of “Peterson ” ? throw the ridge upon the wrong side. Knit in 

Materials. —J oz. colored single zephyr, } 5 all 11 stripes, (8 rows to the stripe,) alternate 
oz. white single zephyr, bone knitting needles, * white and colored, making all the white stripes 
small size. < with the ridges upon the wrong side. Finish 

With the colored wool cast on 75 stitches, knit ^ with wide ribbon strings to match the colored 
8 rows, alternate plain and purl. Join the white ! wool. 


INVALID'S DRESS. 

. B T EMILY H. MAY. 

No. 1 . Halt ot Front and Back. ) The back and front of this dress are to be cut 

No. 2. Half of Sleeve. \ in one piece. The back is straight and the front 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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SCOTCH SMOKING-CAP IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We have designed this expressly for the sub- < widening enough to keep the work flat. Then 
scribers to “Peterson.” \ work 2 rows dc, narrowing every 8 stitches. 2 

Materials. —2 ox. dark blue double zephyr, \ rows narrowing every 0 stitches, 2 rows without 
} oz. grey and white mixed, large crochet hook. | narrowing. Join the grey wool, and work 8 
With the blue zephyr make a ch of 6. Join, \ rows in sc. Finish with oord and tassel of the 
work in dc a circle 2$ fingers in diameter, \ mixed wool for the top of cap. 


A HONITON SPRIG. 


BY MRS. JANE 
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WEAVER. 

This was procured, for an English periodical, 
from the Honiton-lace district; and we copy it, 
$ because it is vouched for, by that periodical, u 
^ genuine. The lace-makers prick the outline and 
s work the sprig on the cushion with bobbins. It 
$ can be closely imitated by being sewn over on 

I s fine, clear muslin, cut out, the centre filled with 
a lace-stitch, and so fastened down on clear 
Brussels net. Worked in this way, the imita- 
^ tion is so close as not to be easily detected. We 
j had this sprig engraved, two months ago, but 
deferred it in consequence of having so many 
original patterns, that were more seasonable. It 
will, however, be new to most, if not to all of 
our readers. 
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PKTTICOAT BORDER. 
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MAZURKA BU SALON 

































































































































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. { 

About Brooms. —Did you erer see a broom made? At this ^ 
present writing wo aro sitting contemplatively upon n tub \ 
turned upside down, in a large, airy loft, watching the pro- 
sees of broom-making. The day is grand, southern and s 
bland. The tn*es are budding in brown and green; and i 
people who have worn shawls aro wishing they had left \ 
them at home. But to my broom-making. A dark-eyed s 
boy is the operator, and a fine broom he turns out, too. | 
Wonder if we can describe it? The broom-corn is cut, just > 
above the smooth stem, into equal lengths after the seed is s 
threshed or shaken out. A little machine is used with a < 
spool of line, strong wire attached. To this machine, through > 
a groove, the handle is fastened and the wire made firm, s 
Then a quantity of the cut corn is takeu up and wired rouud 
one end to form a handle, tho wire being wound firmly and 
straightly, till the broom is of the requisite thickness Tho 
last layers are left with the top of tho stalk split, and ad¬ 
justed so that the wire can be turned in a fanciful manuer 
fastening it to the wood handle. There! if you don’t under¬ 
stand that, got a broom and figure it out yourself; it's easy. 

But we sat ou the reversed tub thinking of brooms. A 
pile of them lay before us. Where would they go? Men¬ 
tally we drew pictures of their destination. They wero pre¬ 
cisely alike, yet some were to stump it out in ten foot 
shanties, and some to glide daintily over Brussels carpets. 
Some were to bo held by the hands of elegant women, (to be 
sure elegant women can wield the old domestic broom,) and 
some in the red fists of good-natured—and bad—Irish Brid¬ 
gets. The broom opposite, bo smooth and white! Wo should 
like to present that to one wo wot of, for it looks just like 
her. spotless and pure. She is the woman, who, after her 
bridal tour, came homo to a palatial residence, and had 
almost more servants than she could call by name. But 
failure ensued, ller husband, too proud and too weak, and 
driven to desperation, sought to take his life, and ever since, 
for eleven long years, has lain helpless on his bed. She by 
her pen has earned enough to support her little family, and 
yet her household arrangements aro perfect. Such a cot¬ 
tage! devoid of ornament, yet made elegant and attractive 
by the charm of neatness! Such a housekeeper! Her eye 
is blue os henven; her brown hair folded plainly back; her 
cheeks arc pnle and slightly sunken; but her smile, so fresh 
and sunny, makes you forget all defects. You have heard 
of her, and seen her gentle heart in some charmed sentence, 
that once read, is never forgotten. 

What an institution the broom is I Mother can sweep; 
tho baby can play horse; and Tommy can plant it to sow a 
crop of young brooms. 

Wonder if Queen Victoria ever knew the luxury of hand¬ 
ling a broom? We’d be willing to wager a sixpenny Ame¬ 
rican flag that sbe has both seen anti handled one. It is 
only your mock ladies who faint away at the sight of a 
broom-stick; and it’s my opinion that Victoria, though a 
queen, is a woman, and not half so “finikin” and delicate 
as many a lady in her realm infinitely beneath her in sta¬ 
tion. We’ve no doubt that were she “reduced in circum¬ 
stances,” she would prove her royalty by showing herself 
not above labor. Yankee as we are, and true blue at tlmt, 
thero’s a loyal corner in our heart for that same little queeu, 
and one of these days we’ro going to see her, and have a 
good chat with her. But about those brooms. 


Tax Maid op all Work.— Did you ever see the maid of all 
work? The little, blowsy, purple-cheeked, carrot-headed, 
blue-eyed, pug-nosed, big armed, round-waisted, pouting-lip- 
ped maid of all work? You will recognize her then at a 
glance. She is smart, wiry, active and saucy. She lias 
learned the art of appearing at the shortest notice, and by 
sumo mysterious movement conquers the garret, chamber 
and parlor stairs before you have done calling her. It is 
admirable to note what bundles she will bear, and with what 
dexterity she balances a pail of water ou her head, while she 
carries one in each band. She has frequently been known 
to sweep the floor and rock the baby at the same time that 
she was washing tho dishes. Sbe is admirable to send on 
errands, as she never picks the paper corners, knowing that 
, tho sugar-bowl is under her surveillance; she is also admir- 
\ able for keeping secrets—that is, she never allows them to 

> grow stale, always preserving them in the honey of some 
^ intimate Ikwoiu, and is an adept In repeating that peculiar 
^ and familiar expression of feminity, “don’t you tell no- 
\ body.” She is equally an expert in tho declaration she 
s never told nobody. She is very indulgent to the baby, only 
s letting off slight personal squibs occasionally, that look su*- 
s piciously blue on the baby’s arm. She always wonders who 
^ did it. If the baby is loft with her and sleeps beautifully, 

> sbe never hints at paregoric; if it cries, she makes faces that 
< actually frighten it into silence. 

J She Is of a speculative turn of mind, and wonders if the 

> dresses of her mistress would not fit her. Being fond of cx- 
J peri men ts tries them on. 

^ She keeps a memoranda in the corner of her mind which 

* nobody sees but herself. Thus it went: 

j “Mem. —Broke two pitchers yesterday; hid the pieces 
; under an old board in the kitchen. Told mistress they was 

> stole. Mistress believed mo. Gave Bridget (a married sister) 

1 the rest of tho ham, a ‘dip’ of tea—two rolls, a plate of but- 

> ter, nnd a frock-coat that has hung in tho back entry ever 

* since I’ve been here. 

| “Mem. —One of the iron pots fell off the stove yesterday. 

J It happened to be in my hands at that moment. Put the 
pieces in n dark place down cellar. Saw an old dress in the 
rubbish room. Thought ’twas a pity to leave it for the moths 
l to destroy—took it. 

$ “Mem .—Told mistress tho flour barrel was out this morn- 
$ ing. She believed me—ordered a new barrel, (Rejection. 
n How nice it is to have mistresses who don’t trouble them- 
s selves much with the kitchen! Mine always says, ‘Gone? 

| why, isn’t it very soon?’ and that’s all. She reads a good deal, 
j ray mistress—I expect ebe’s what they call internectnal.) 

\ I took the dozen pounds remaining and sent it to my mother, 

\ poor old soul! Sent her some milk likewise—filled the can 
j up with water. Broke mistress’ shell comb—put it in the 
cab-l>ox. 

“Mem. —Carried tbo baby to the priest’s and got it bap¬ 
tized. Saved my soul. 

“Mem. —Told mistress she was handsome—sho believed 

me.” 

So much for the maid of all work, but her greatest virtue 
remains to be told; sbe is to bo hired for seventy-fire cents 
a week. 

Ball Head-Dresses. —These aro nowall worn a la couronne^ * 
Gold and silver wheat-ears are in great favor; the latter, 

;■ mixed with the violet de I\irnie, forma a very elegant coif- 


At the Sea-Shore.— Tliis humorous and graphic illustro- ; 
tion is after one of Leech’s inimitable designs. \ 
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fure. The curls a la Scvigne are becoming very general; it 
certainly adds to the beauty of a neck and shoulders of snowy 
white, to soe oue of these graceful locks falling on them. 
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“Old Church Bells.”— Tho following, which we copy from 
an English Journal, is worth preserving. 

Ring out merrily, 

Loudly, cheerily, 

Blithe old bells from the steeple tower, 

Hopefully, fearfully, 

Joyfully, tearfully, 

Moveth the bride from the maiden bower. 

Clouds there are none in the fuir Summer sky; 
Sunshine flings beuison down from on high; 

Children Bing loud, us the train moves along, 

“Happy the bride that the sun shiueth on.” 

Knell out drearily, 

Measured and wearily, 

Sad old bells from the steeple grey; 

Priests chanting lowly, 

Solemnly, slowly, 

Passeth the corse from the portal to-day. 

Drops from th$ leaden clouds heavily fall, 

Dripping all over the plume and the pall; 

Murmur old folk, as the train moves along, 

“ Blessed the dead that the rain raineth on.” 

Toll at the hour of prime, 

Matin, and vesper chime. 

Loved old bells from the steeple high- 
Kolliug, like holy waves, 

Over the lowly graves, 

Floating up, prayer-fraught, into the sky. 

Solemn the lesson your lightest notes teach, 

Stern is the preaching your iron tongues preach; 
Ringing in life from the bud to the bloom, 

Kinging the dead to their rest in the temb. 

Peal out evermore— 

Peal as ye pealed of yore, 

Brave old bells, on each Sabbath day; 

In sunshine and gladness, 

Through clouds and through sadness, 
Bridal and burial have passed away. 

Tell us life’s pleasures with death are still rife; 

Tell us that Death ever leadeth to Life; 

Life is our labor, and Death is our rest, 

If happy the Living, the Dead are the blest. 

Australian Ladies. —The Australian ladies do not please 
English travelers. One of the latter, writing from New Hol¬ 
land, says:—“The first time I visited the theatre, 1 sat near 
a young lady who wore a least half a dozen rings over her 
white gloves, and who, if bare, musquito-bitten shoulders 
may bo deemed beautiful, showed more beauty than I ever 
saw a young lady display before. Generally, the colonial 
damsels are frivolous, talkative, and over-dressed. Thoy 
bare in brief, all the light, unenviable qualities of Eastern 
women. They excel in finesse. I heard of a lady, wlio 
wishing to make a dilatory gentleman, who had been for 
some time hovering about her, definitively propose, had her 
boxes placed conspicuously in the hall of her father's house, 
thus labeled—‘Miss P. Jackson, passenger by the Archimo- 
dian Screw for England.’ ‘If that d»x<* not bring him to 
book,’ she wns heard to declare to her mother, • I’ll get Fred 
to thrash him!’ That is an incident for a comedy—here is 
something for a melodrama. I was at a ball last Christmas, 
&ud walking along a corridor saw two lovers in earnest dis¬ 
pute. ‘Augustus, you are mistaken,’ Baid the young lady. 
‘Booh!’ returned the gentleman, gruffly; ‘1 saw him. Good 
night.’ ‘Augustus, don't leave me; you are wrong. I love 
you too well. Your suspicion kills mo.’ *Pish! I'm off; so 
good night,’ and ho really was moving away, when the lady, 
changing her tone of supplication for one of solemn impas- 
•ivoness, said, ‘Go, sir—go; but, remember, I’ll not survive 
it. This house, thank heaven, has a spiral staircase/’” 

Evening Prater. —This is a beautiful embellishment, and 
will go straight to every mother’s heart. In a different way, 
*t will be, wo think, as popular as “Grandmother's Darling,” 
after the German artist, Meyer, which appeared in the July 
number, and which has been generally pronounced tho 
choicest Magazine illustration of the yoor. 


To Clean Gloves. —Soak them for ten or twelve hours in 
spirits of wine; then spread them on a soft, clean cloth, and 
rub them with a pieco of flannel until all the marks and 
■tains disappear. Hang them up, and before they are quite 
dry. draw them on glove-blocks to restore their proper form. 
When removed from the blocks they may be folded and 
s pressed under a weight. The following is a method of 
i cleaning gloves without wetting: Lay tho gloves upon a 
j clean board, and mix together well-dried fuller’s-earth and 

! alnm, powdered. Pass the powder over both sides of the 
gloves with a moderately stiff brush. Then wipe off tho 
$ powder, aud sprinkle the gloves well with bran and whiting, 
<> and dust them thoroughly. If not .very much soiled, this 
^ will render them as clean as when new. If they are ex- 
i; treniely dirty, or soiled with any spots of grease, rub them 
<j with crumbs of stale bread and burnt bones, powdered. 

Lastly, rub them over with a woolen cloth dipped in pow- 
jj dered fuller's-earth. 

t A Beautiful Picture is the copy of Darley’s lato cele- 
£ brated work from Longfellow's new poem, “The Courtship 
s of Miles Standish.” The size of tho plate, which is upright, 
t is 14 by 17, and it is a perfect fac-simile of the original. “Tho 
j snow white Steer” seems walking from the forest toward you, 
{ “Through the ford at the forest,” 

j bearing the beautiful maiden Priscilla, her hand with loving 
J confidence placed in that of her new husband. It is pub- 
j llshed by J. E. Tilton A Co., 101 Washington street, Boston, 
J who will furnish directions how to paint it In the Grecian 
J style. Price $1,50, post-paid. Tho circular will be fouud on 
; another page. 

; The English Reviews and Blackwood. —There is no better 
; investment, for those who wish good, solid reading, thun to 
| subscribe for the American reprint, by Leonard .Scott & Co, 
of tho four princi{ml English Reviews aud Blackwood. Mr. 
Scott furnishes the Edinburgh, London Quarterly, North 
British, aud Westminster Reviews, and Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine, for $10,00 a year. This is a miracle of cheapness. 
Ladies, tell yonr husbands of this, and get them to sub¬ 
scribe for the English Reviews for themselves, and for 
“Peterson” for their wives. 

Sterling Literature.— The Brown Co. (Ohio) Democrat 
says:—“The June number of Peterson’s Magazine sustains 
its well-deserved and enviable reputation. Ladies who de- 
siro to cultivate their literary taste by the perusal of articles 
superior to tho wishy-washy, sentimental love stories that 
deface the pages of too many of our American periodicals, 
would do well to give Peterson a trial.” And the Ogle Co. 
(Ill.) Reporter sAys:—“Of all the Magazines we receive*, it is 
the only one we keep to have bound; our readers can draw 
their own inferences.” 

A Rich Dress. —At one of the bait costumes given at tho 
Tuilleries, lately, the dreaa worn by tho Empress excited 
general admiration. It consisted of very rich silk, having a 
black ground, on which was a pnttern of Indian palm leaves, 
exquisitely embroidered in red silk and gold, and intermin¬ 
gled with diamonds and other precious stones. The cciuture, 
agraffes, aud coiffure were of the same costly jewels. 


\ REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Uni¬ 
verse. By A. Von Humboldt. Vol. I"., 12 mo. jYtie York: 
Harper 1 1 Brothers. —This invnluable work, now that Baron 
Humboldt is dead, will be more desirable than ever. W'e 
have, on former occasions, noticed the four preceding 
volumes. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS.-ART RECREATIONS. 


Miss Leslie's Behavior Book. By Miss Leslie, 1 vol., 12 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—A reliable work 
on etiquette, like this, ought to have an immense sale. The 
late Miss Leslie, from her social position, not less than from 
her native tact, was eminently fitted to prepare a behavior 
book. The volume before us, consequently, is no mere 
catch-penny, but a complete manual for ladies as regards 
conversation, mauners, dress, introductions, shopping, con* 
duct when traveling, Ac., Ac. The hints on behavior at 
church, at parties, and toward geutlemen are particularly 
valuable. It seems to us that every young lady would be 
Advantaged by possessing this work. The volume is neatly 
bound, and will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, $1,25. Address the publishers. Any of the publica¬ 
tions of T.B. Peterson A Brothers, indeed, will be forwarded, 
by mail, post-paid, ou receipt of the price. 

The Cavalier. An Historical Novel. By O. P. R. James. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This, 
the last of James’ novels, is published in advance by T. B. 
Peterson A Brothers, who have purchased the copy-right 
from the author. For this copy-right, as appears by a letter 
from Mr. James, nearly seventeen hundred dollars has been 
paid. We have read the novel with great pleasure. James 
is always agreeable; indeed is the best historical novelist 
living; and we think “The Cavalier” one of the most absorb¬ 
ing of liis later works. The scene is laid in the stirring 
times of the great English Rebellion. Cromwell himself 
figures in the story. The volume is very neatly printed and 
quite handsomely bound. 

Geoffrey Hamlyn. By Henry W. Kingsley. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper A Brothers .—The author of this novel 
is a brother of Kingsley, the poet, and has something of the 
same fire and spirit as a writer. “Geoffrey Hamlyn” is a 
discursive fiction, extending through two generations. Part 
of the action occurs in Devonshire and part in Australia. 
The book is full of striking scenes. The description of Aus-' 
tralian life gives a freshness to this novel, that will render 
it, apart from its literary merit, a general favorite. 

New Star Papers; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects. By Henry Ward Beecher. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Derby A Jackson .—Most of these papers have been 
selected from the New York Independent, for which they 
wore origiually written. They are all of a religious cha¬ 
racter, and impressed with that individuality, which, quite 
as much as his intellectual ability, has made Mr. Beecher a 
man of such remark. The collection is inferior, however, to 
the first “ Star Papers.” 

The Bertrams. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Harper A Brothers .—Though not so good as “Doctor 
Thorne,” which Mr. Trollope published lost year, “ The Ber¬ 
trams” is still a novel of more than common interest. 
There is a good deal of tragic power in some of the last 
chapters especially. The heroino also has the advantage of 
being a forcible and original character, though not one, 
however, whose example we would hold up to imitation. 

The Old Man's Bride. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: G. G. Evans .—Liko all of Mr. Arthur'* stories, 
“The Old Man’s Bride” teaches an Important moral lesson. 
It ts even more earnest, however, than his novels nsnally. 
We are sorry to see tho book printed on such inferior paper. 

The Ladies' Hand-Book of Fancy and Ornamental Work. 
By Miss Florence Hartley. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: Q. G. 
Evans .—This is a compilation of some merit, and will be of 
value to those who do not take “Peterson.” Many of the 
patterns have already appeared in these pages. 

Aguecheek. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Shepard, Clark A 
Brown .—A collection of essays and sketches of foreign 
travel, which have more than ordinary merit. The volume 
is neatly got up. 


Chambers' Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People. Number One. New York: D. 
Appleton A Co .—This is a republication from an English 
work of merit. It is compiled on the basis of the latest 
edition of the German Conversations Lexicon; is to be illus¬ 
trated with engravings and maps; and will be published in 
about eighty monthly parts, similar to that now before us, 
which contains sixty-four pages and is sold for fifteen cents. 

The War of the Roses. By J. G. Edgar. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
New York: Harper A Brothers .—The author of this inte¬ 
resting volume is already favorably known for other hooks 
for juveniles. His present work is a well-told narrative of 
tho struggle between the Yorkists And Lancastrians for the 
English crown. Tho volume is illustrated. 

John Halifax. By the author of “ Olive,” “ The Ogdvies," 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper A Brothers .—This is a 
handsome duodecimo edition of Miss Mu loch's best novel, 
and is embellished with several spirited original illustrations 
by Hoppin. The volume is neatly bound in cloth. 

The Home of Frederika Bremer. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—This enterprising house is pub¬ 
lishing a new and handsome duodecimo edition of Miss 
Bremer’s novels, of which, as will be remembered, this is 
one of the most interesting. 

Poems. By Anna Whitney. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton A Co .—A beautifully printed volume of about 
two hundred pages, containing various poems of merit 
“ Bertha” and “ Susanna” are the two that please us most 

The Neighbors. By Frederika Bremer. 1 vol., 12 «o. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—A handsomely bound 
edition of Mis* Bremer’s celebrated novel. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grecian Painting. —J, E. Tilton A Co., Boston, pub¬ 
lish the following fine and desirable engraviuga, which they 
send by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Site of Plate. 

Courtship of Miles Standisli, 

Price. 

splendid thing, by Darley, 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 

14 by 17 

$1,60 

14 by 18 

1,60 

The Farm Yard, 

13 by 19 

1,50 

Ago and Infancy, 

16 by 22 

2,00 

The Happy Family, 

13 by 17 

1,25 

Jean D’Arc, 

12 by 1« 

1,00 

Les Orphelines, 

9 by 11 

1,00 

Tho Jewsharp Lesson, 

9 by 11 

60 

The Little Bird, 

9 by 11 

60 

Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 

16 hv 22 

1,00 

Beatrice Cenci, 

16 l»*y 22 

1,00 

Madonna Della Scala, (new) 

16 by 22 

i»oo 


s These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
^ have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix 
\ each color. They continue to publish new and desirable 
| things in this line, of which they send notice to customers, 
s Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
^ above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

$ Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
s brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
^ Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
s pictures for use at thirteen cents each, 
s Directions to our new stylo Antique Painting, Grecian 
^ Painting, Oriental and Poticliomanie, furnished full and com* 
s plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
«; for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 

$ Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
v all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
^ dollars, may deduct the ono dollar paid for directions, 
s Address, J. E. TILTON A CO, 

» Dealers in Artist's Goods, 141 Washington St, Boston. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 

PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON'S MAGAZINE.” 

[Entered, Recording to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastorn District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

49* This being a month, when scarcely anything can be 
considered special to it, we seize the occasion to give, instead 
of receipts for soups, Jish, meats, dr., some general remarks 
for housekeepers on housekeeping, especially so far as regards 
the table. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

No woman should assume the cares of a family, without 
a full knowledge of the important duties resting upon her. 
Her example will prove far more beneficial to her servants 
mnd children, than all the precepts and admonitions con* 
▼eyed in any other form. “By a ‘daily beauty’ in her life, 
•he may present a model by which all around her insensibly 
mould themselves.” 

Decision of character is most necessary to be acquired by 
the mistress of a household. In the daily routine of life she 
should calmly and judiciously decide upon her course of 
action, and afterward maintain her position, gently, but 
firmly. Due attention should, of course, be paid to every 
department of housekeeping, but the observations now 
offered will mainly relate to the culinary arrangements, 
and matters chiefly connected with it. 

In a very great degree the comfort of a household depends 
upon the proper management of its culinary department. 
The untidy aspect of the kitchen and dining-room, together 
with insufficient and illy prepared articles of food, frequently 
induce the husband—and children of mature years—to fre¬ 
quent restaurants and similar establishments, injurious alike 
to health and morality; inducing thereby liRbits which often 
destroy the happiness of the ontire home circle. This system 
of out-door lifo gradually weans the affections from those 
who ought to b« nearest and dearest, until lioni” entirely 
loses its restmining influence, and is Bimply regarded as a 
place of shelter during the watches of the night. Mothers, 
wires, sisters, should ever bear in mind this fearful result 
of mismanagement, and by every exertion of which they are 
capable, strive to render their own households the centre of 
such pure enjoyment, and excelling comfort that amid the 
bustle and turmoil of the day, the toiling father and busy 
sons shall turn to it, as the blissful resting-place to which 
they gladly haste after the labors of the day are ended. We 
once heard an excellent son and brother say, alluding to the 
wise government of a deceased mother, “I do not think that 
during the whole course of my life I have entered an eating 
saloon more than three times, and then only on some par¬ 
ticular errand. My mother rendered home so agreeable and 
comfortable, and supplied onr table so liberably with all the 
delicacies of the season, that no inducement was offered ns 
to gratify our appetites in resorts frequented by others less 
fortunate. That same mother constantly gathered around 
her children agreeable and intelligent society, associating 
herself with them in their varied amusements, rendering 
their happiest moments those which were passed in the 
magic limits of home.” If such a rule was universally ob> 
served, fewer tears would be shed by wives and mothers be¬ 
cause of the desolation of their own households. 


•‘This my mean task 
Would be to me as heavy as odions; bnt 
The mistress I serve, quickens what's dead, 

And makes my labors pleasures.” 

A universal subject of complaint among housekeepers is 
the impossibility of obtaining good domestics. May not the 
difficulty, in a great measure, arise from tho improper treat¬ 
ment of servants by ladies themselves, and also “by the con- 


\ duct permitted in their children!” In this relation of life, 
how true is the proverb that “a soft answer tnrneth away 
wrath 1” A few kind words and hearty expressions of ap¬ 
probation for that which merits praise, will often bind a 
servant to you for life; whilst harsh and angry terms will 
quite as frequently send from yonr abode one who may pos¬ 
sess beneath an ungainly exterior sterling qualities, which 
farther trial and proper management might call forth, and 
whose services would most likely prove invaluable. 8ome 
persons are inconsiderate with regard to the extent of ser¬ 
vice to be rendered by the different members of a household, 
and exact from one who has completely fulfilled the duties 
of her station extra work, which might be readily performed 
by the young ladies of the family. Again, others are incon¬ 
siderate as regard* tho proper food for domestics, feeding 
them upon coarse and insufficient viands, producing discon¬ 
tent by the painful contrast between the luxurious appoint¬ 
ments and well supplied family table, and the meagre faro 
provided for tho kitchen department. Special attention 
should also bo {mid to the comfortable arrangement of 
domestics’ bed-rooms. They should be carefully supplied 
with plain but complete appnrtenancee for cleanlinese, 
order, and repose. The mistress of a honsehould should 
over keep in mind how grateful to a faithful laborer-—one 
who has borne the boat and burthen of the day—most be the 
comforts of a well arranged chamber. At the same time, a 
mistress who kindly and considerately attends to the well 
being of her servants, has the best right to demand in return 
strict attention to each individual division of labor—and to 
require tho careful preservation of all articles procured for 
the peculiar benefit of her domestics. 

The kitchen should never present a striking contrast with 
the upper apartments of a house, leaving it bare and untar¬ 
nished with necossary implements, whilst the drawing-room 
and chambers set apart for company glitter with gold and 
crimson appointments. Kitchen furniture shonld be of such 
materials as to admit of frequent cleaning; and the various 
Implements requisite for the culinary art should be liberally 
suppliod, and be kept in a perfectly neat order, being at re¬ 
gular intervals examined by the mistress, who thus assures 
herself of faithfulness on the part of tho cook, and of tho 
cleanly condition of food prepared for her table. Tn addition 
to saucepans, kettles, skillets, preserving and frying-pans, 
egg slices, coffee and spice mills, Dntch ovens, baking and 
cake tins, and various utensils of wood and earthenware, tho 
kitchen should bo provided with a plain service of white 
stone ware, together with a sufficiency of plates, jogs, 
pitchors, Ac. “All tho saucepans and kettles should bo 
niado of Iron or tin. Copper utensils arc not at all safe in 
the hands of careless servants, who often suffer soups and 
stews to remain in the vessels in which they have been 
boiled until they are cold; and if a copper saucepan be not 
well tinned, this nntidy habit is likewise one of groat dan¬ 
ger. Scarcely anything can be cooked which has not in a 
greater or less degree the pow’er of corroding copper, at that 
part which is in contact with the air, and whatever is suf¬ 
fered to remain in a copper vessel thus corroded, soon im¬ 
bibes the poison, and can scarcely be eaten without very 
injurious and often fatal effects.” A cook shonld bo per¬ 
fectly cleanly In her person, and clean and neat in her work. 
This she cannot be, however, unloss she is supplied with 
proper and varied utensils, proportionate to the quantity of 
cooking she is called upon to perform. Roller-towels, table¬ 
cloths, and dish-cloths should be plentifully provided; and 
the codk should be required to cleanse thoroughly the uten¬ 
sils brought daily into use. As soon as possible, a house¬ 
keeper should assure herself as to the quantity of articles 
ordinarily used per week in her family; extravagance can 
be thus more readily detected, and waste be prevented. 

The judicious procuring of provisions is an important 
braneh of housekeeping. Although it would seem to Involve 
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a larger expenditure, it can be fully proved that “the best > In Cod, the redness of the gills,^he whiteness, stiffness, 
provisions are the cheapest.” Attendant upon coarse joints ^ and firmness of the flesh, and the clear freshness of the eyes, 
of meat are large bones, which are unprofitable, and the ^ are proofs of its being good. Tho whole fish should be firm 
gristlo in such pieces also bears a large proportion to the j! and thick. 

meat; such joiuts do exceedingly well for sonps and gravies, $ Salmon should have a fine red flesh and gills; the scales 
but not. for eating. “For roasting and boiling choose the ^ should be bright, and the whole fish firm, 
prime joints, such ns legs of veal and mutton, sirloin ribs, ^ Fresh water fish may be chosen by similar observations 
and rounds of beef.” For tho benefit of ladies who are not l respecting the firmness of the flesh, and the clear appear- 
complete adepts in marketing, we offer some rules derived $ anco of the eyes. 

from an authority of great experience relative to the choice s In a Lobster lately canght, you may put the claws In mo- 
of meats and fish. ' tion by pressing the eyes with your fingers; but when it has 

Ox Beef, when it is young, will havo a fine, open grain, \ been long caught, that muscular action is not excited. The 
and a good red color; the fat 6honld be white. The grain S freshness of boiled lobsters may be determined by the elae- 
of cow' beef is closer, and the lean scarcely so red as that of i ticity of the tail, which is flaccid when they have lost any 
ox beef. When you see beef, of which the fat is hard and ^ degree of their freshness. Their goodness, independent of 
skinuy. and the lean of a deep red, you may suppose it to be s freshness, is determined by their weight, the heaviest being 
of an inferior kiud; and when the meat is old, you may knowr \ always the best. 

it by a line of homy texture running through the meat of ? The goodness of the Crab is known by its weight, also; 
the ribs. < for, when it proves light, the flesh is generally found to be 

Veal is generally preferred of a delicate whitenoss; but it s wnsted and watery. If in perfection, tho jointa of the legs 
is apt to be more juicy and well flavored when of a deeper ^ will be stiff, and the body will have an agreeable smell. The 
color. When you rhooso veal, endeavor to look at the loin, j; eye*, by a dull appearance, betray the crab has been long 
which will afford you tho best means of judging of the veal s caught. 

generally; for, if tho kidney, which you will find on tho ^ In fresh Oysters the shell is firmly closed; if at all opened, 
under sido of one end of the loin, be deeply enveloped in $ the oysters are not fresh. 

white and firm-looking fat, tho meat will certainly be good; s rules for ohoosino poultry. 

and tho »m. appearance will enable yon to judge if it ha. i In , he choic(! of th , age of tho blrd chiH 

been recently killed. The kidney is the part which changes ' point to bo att ; nded t0 

the first, and then the .net around it become, soft, and the 5 x yollnR Turkey ha8 , , m00th> blafk leg . oW 0M> 

meat flabby anj spotted. the legs are rough and reddish. 

U,UUm must bo cho.cn by tb. firmnew and fineness of > ln FowU> th , c0mb8 and th „ kgt a „ raooli 

the grain. its good color, ami firm, white fat. 5 wbon bir j i8 yoling; and rough wh(m it is old . 


Lamh will not keep long after it is killed. Th. rein in , The bm , alld tlle fcet of y ,„ OW( and h ,„ 

the neck is bluish when the meat is fresh, bnt green when 5 hair , „ p „ n th( . n , whcn tho bird ,, yoling . but thfy ^ ^ 
it i. stale. In the bind quarter you may diseorer it. condi- ' if , t bo 0 |,j, Tll0 feH of a gooM are pliable wbcn bird „ 
tion by examining tlio kidney ami the knuckle, for the for- i fr08h kmcd . nnJ dry alld 8tiff wht , n it ha8 , iIM 

mer has a slight smell, and the knuckle is not firm, wheu 5 ki | )od . 0w88 ar0 caUed grecn „„ „ iey are tw<J or 
the meat has been too long killed. ^ months old. 


Pork should havo a thin rind; and when it is fresh, the s 


Ducks should be chosen by the feet, which should be 


meat is smooth and cool; bnt when it looks flabby, and is $ ^pie; nnd thoy «,i 10 nM, also, have a plump and hard breast 
clammy to the touch, it is not good. If you perceive many I; The feet of a tame duck are yellowish-tlioae of a wild one 
enlarged glands, or, as they are usually termed, kernels, in s reddi8 j l 

th. fat of pork, you may conclude that th. pig has been 5 Pigaml 8ll0nld alw8y8 ^ Mtan wbn , , hcy a „ frttk . 


diseased, and tho pork cannot be wholesome. 


jj when thoy look flabby and discolored about the uuder part, 


flacon should also hay. a thin rind; th. f.t should b. s tb( , y havo k( . p , too , ong . Tb „ |jko „ lo80 of mMt 
firm, and inclined to a reddish color; and the lean .honld } otll „ ponltrv . 8 , low „ 10 , Re of tlle blfd . , vh( . n tboy are8up . 
a,ihere firmly to the bone, and hare no yellow streaks in it. > ple> lt , 8 younR . whon 8tifr< it p, old . Tame plpMn8 ^ 
When you are purchasing a ham, havo a knife stuck in It 1 larR „ tban wild plgeon8 . 

to th. bone, which, if th. ham be well cured, may b. drawn $ Partridge, hare yellow legs, and a dartcolored bill wbea 
out again without having any of th. meat .dhering to it, i young . Thcy „„ not Ka80n tnl after the flr8t 0 f Septem- 
and without your perceiving any disagreeable smell. A s ^ 
short ham is reckoned the best. ^ 

Venison, when yonng, will have the fat clear and bright, \ 
and this ought also to be of a considerable thickness. When ^ 
you do not wish to have it in a very high state, a knife \ 
plunged into either the haunch or the shoulder, and drawn ^ 
out, will by the smell enable you to judge if the meat be jj 
sufficiently fresh. j 

With regard to venison, which, a. it i. not an every day } NatoraIly , , acb ^ , hoald ^ fnrni ,hed In .ccordaM. 
article of diet, it may b. convenient to keep for som. tlm. | w|lh th „ „ K r „ r wllich H „ lntcnded . A . <8dIM , lniplk:ily . 
after it h« begun to get high or tainted, it is u»ful to know 8hould chan>clcrlle thB of tbe din ,„g-room- 

that animal putrefaction is checked by fresh burnt charcoal; \ . a a , . . . , , . a a . 

. / , , , a , 3 * < bnt this should not preclude good taste. The articles of 

by means of which, therefore, the venison mav be pit-vented 't r , .. . . a . ... . . la 

3 .... * F ; furniture should harmonize with eccli other, and where it 

»m ge ng worse, a t oug it cannot be lestored to its v j # not ncce(war j t 0 exercise strict economy, au elegant turn 
original freehne... The moat should be placed iu a Hollow 5 of mind jf itse|f b th( . | ntroducl ,„ n of „ quWB 

di.1, and charcoal powder bo .trowed over it until it cover i c8rvinR , and flno workm8I , 8hip . B „„, and piem-s pro- 
the Joint to the tliickne.. of lialf «n inch. ! pcr | y fi nd p i„ c , j n a dining-room, but they .lionld be of 

RULKB por choobiro risn. J; high merit, and not inferior performances. The eidcboaid 

Turbof should have the under side of a yellowish white; ^ or buffet should be of elegant construction, and the plats 
for when It is very transparent, blue, or thin, it is not good: v and gloss placed upon it be kept in the highest degree of 
tho whole fish should bo thick and firm. > order aud brightueee. Connected with tho dioing-rooai 


“Of all appeals—although 
I grant the power of pathos, and of gold, 

Of beauty, flattery, threats, a shilling—no 
Method's more sure at moments to take hold 
Of the best feelings of mankind, which grow 
More tender, as we every day behold. 

Than that all-softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of tlje soil—the dinner bell.” 
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should be a butler's pantry, in which should be kept articles ) 
of plate, Ac. “Glass and china belong to the butler’s de- < 
partment.” Articles of plate should be well washed with 
hot water, and then bo “rubbed over with a mixture of 
levigated hartshorn and spirits of turpentine, which is an 
excellent preparation for cleaning plate and renewing its 
injlish.” Good leathers should always bo provided for clean¬ 
ing plate, aud two of them be kept in use, one for rubbing 
off the powder, and the other for polishing. Plate should 
be cleaned once or twice each week. The powder should bo 
carefully and entirely rubbed off tho plate, lest it retain tho 
odor of the turpentine. When silver has been laid by for 
some length of time, and has become mnch tarnished, it 
must be well boiled in soap and water before it is cleaned 
with the powder 


Carefully attend to the watering of all the plants, giving 
it to each as often as necessary, aud in proportion to its con¬ 
sumption; observing always to administer it sparingly In 
the succulent kinds. 

Tho pouring of water, occasionally, through the rose of a 
watering-pot, over the branches of the shrubby kinds would 
greatly refresh them, and wash off the dust collected on the 
leaves; which would give them a clean and pleasing appear¬ 
ance: but this should be done Into in tho ovening when the 
sun has lost its power for the day. 

Such pots as are plunged, must be turned full around in 
their seats at least once a week, to prevent the roots pono- 
trating into the surrouuding earth, through the holes in tha 
bottoms of tho pots. 


OUR GARDEN FOR AUGUST. ^ 
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Bulbmu Roots for autumn blooming should all be in tho j! 
ground the first week in this mouth, if they were not planted s 
in July. The seeds of tulips, lilies, hyacinths, crown im- $ 
perials, narcissuses, irises, or of any other kind of bulbs, s 
whose seeds are ripe, may now be sown, in order to obtain s 
new varieties. These, if sown as soon after being ripe as ^ 
they are sufficiently dry and hardened, will vegetate the \ 
ensuing spring; but if kept out of the ground till that period, ^ 
vsry few of them will come up for a full year after. s 

Collecting Flowering Plants from the Woods , Fields, and \ 
Swamps. —Many beautiful ornamental plants may now bo ^ 
collected from the woods, fields, and swamps, which would ^ 
grace and embellish the flower garden and pleasure-grounds, <1 
If introduced there, and that at a season when the general $ 
run of cultivated flowers are out of bloom; such as lobelias \ 
of various kinds, asters, enphorbias, gentianaa, hardy her- l 
baceous geraniums, hibiscuses, different kinds of irises, lysi- \ 
niacliias or lone-stripe, orchises, oxalises, phloxes, solidn^on s 
or golden rod, spigelias, veronicas, varieties of the lily, to- ^ 
gether with an immense numl>er of other beautiful plants. ^ 
All the above, and any other kinds you meet with, that are s 
worthy of notice, may be taken up, whether in, or out of \ 
flower, with balls of earth, brought home, and planted im- I; 
mediately; on taking them up, cut off the flower stems, if ^ 
any, and when planted give water and shado for a few days s 
to the flbrous-rooted kinds; next year they will flower lnxu- > 
riantly, lifter which, each sort may be propagated in its ' 
proper season. Observe in planting, to give each respective s 
kind a toil and situation ns nearly similar as possible to thnt !; 
in which you found it in its wild state. v 

Flowering Plants in Pots. —Such annual and other flower- s 
ing plants as are in pots must now be carefully supplied with I; 
water; some kinds requiring it twice a day in very dry s 
weather, others once a day, and a few sorts not so often. As i 
to the consumption of water, there is an astonishing differ- ^ 
•nee in tho constitutions of plants, some absorbing and dis- s 
charging it so quickly as to excite surprise, and others but s 
very slowly; therefore you must supply each respective kind, ^ 
according to its habit and necessity. v 

Herbaceous Plants that are past bloom should be cut down ji 
now, the earth should bs loosened in the tops of all pots £ 
containing flowering plants, and box edging should be trim- 
med If required. Also gather flower-seeds as they ripen and s 
preserve them till the season of sowing; most kinds will keep 
better and longer in their pods or husks than when rublied s 
eat. s 

Shifting into larger Puts and giving fresh earth to plants, $ 
should be done in the first week in this month, particularly n 
with oranges, lemons, and to such other plants as are too n 
much confined, and that have perfected their spring and ^ 
summer shoots, previous to their beginning to push their \ 
autumn growths. ? 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. i.—Dinner Dress or Pink Organdt.—T ho skirt Is 
trimmed with seven flounces. Body high, with a low under¬ 
lining and round at the waist Over this body a capo of tho 
material of the dross may bo worn at pleasure. A bow and 
ends of pink silk, trimmed with a figured ribbon, is worn at 
the waist. Short sleeves composed of two ruffles. 

Fig.* it.— Walking Dress or French Silk, in lilac and 
white Stripes. —Mantle of the same material as the drees. 
Sun hat of white French lawn, trimmed with a bouquet of 
field flowers. 

Fig. hi.—Gilet Body. —This is a new stylo entirely. The 
dress is of poplin of a striped or chequered-pattern, on a 
grey gronnd. It is trimmed with buttons and braid of the 
color colled Groseilles-des-Alpes. Tho corsage is open in front 
and high at the back; it forms a gitrt in front of the waist 
and a basque behind. Tho sleeves urc wide and with a small 
epaulet on tho shoulder. The corsage and sleeves are trim¬ 
med with braid, Groseilles-des- Alpes. Tho skirt has a flounce 
a la Anglaise, with a small heading edged with braid. 

Fio. iv.—L ilac Silk Dress, trimmed with flounces of the 
same, which last are themselves decorated with a narrow 
lilac flonnee of a darker tint. Body high and plain. Waist 
round, with a band. Five largo bows of lighter lilac in the 
middle and darker outside decorate the front. Sleeves wide 
and long, slashed open in front. The fullness at top and at 
the wrist is confined by flat plaits. The edge of the opening 
is trimmed with a flounce having a narrow one under it of 
a darker tint. In this sleeve there is a very full tulle sleove 
ten inches longer than tho arm so as to form puffs. A lilac 
gimp trimming fastened to four buttons on each side crosses 
the opening in zig-zags, through which the tulle is seen. A 
largo tulle puff at the end terminates the sleeve. A bow 
like those on tho body is placed at tho top of the sleeve on 
the shoulder. The dress has three rows of flounces. The 
first, at top, consists of three flounces a nail wide. The 
second, three flounces about an inch wider. The third, four 
flounces, an inch wider still. These flounces are pinked in 
Vandykes and slightly drawn. Thty have each a little 
under-flounce an inch and a half wide, also pinked and 
drawn mnch fuller than tho upper flounce. These little 
under-flounces are sewed under the larger flounce, so as for 
about an inch of their width to be covered. Lace collar. 

Fig. v.—W alking Dress, with the fashionable Casaqus, 
loose flowing sleeves, and skirt embroidered in front This 
is a very beautiful dress for the sea-shore or springs. 

Fio. n.—J acket op White Pique or Marseilles, with 
half-tight sleeves, Just allowing the hand to pass; the bot¬ 
tom of the sleovo is embellished with a festooned trimming, 
as is also the collar. A handsome binding is put on tha 
edge of the cuff. Tho figures on the front of the jacket are 
formed by a braid like that on the cuffs; small buttons are 
interspersed here and there among the braiding. 

Fio. vii.—The Fichu Carlotta, composed of bouiUonnee 
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of black spotted tulle and insertion of black guipure. Round 
the throat, a ruche of black lace. The fichu is edged with 
black lace and rows of black velvet. 

Fia. vm.— Raphael Spencer to wear with dresses that 
are cut low iu the neck and square. It is composed of rows 
of either cambric or Valenciennes insertion and edging. The 
puffing below the insertion is to have ribbon run through it, 
to match the bows in color. 

Genbral Remarks. —For muslins and bareges, flounces, and 
double, or even treble skirts will be the most fashionable; 
the bodies having either both backs and fronts fulled, or the 
fronts only; the sloeves very wide and open, or the three- 
quarter bishop, but for very warm weather the open sleeve 
is preferable. With the colored muslins, straight scarfc or 
qaantles of the same material, printed to correspond, are 
likely to be much iu favor. 

Cambrics and Jaconets printed in exquisite colors and 
designs, are one of the novelties of the season; these are 
made with double skirt, the second forming open tunic, and 
contrasting with the first, in the style of the second figure 
in our first plate; with these, are also sold scarfs and mantles 
to correspond. 

Skirts of dresses are worn Tory long and full, although 
an attempt has been made to introduce them with the 
breadths cut narrow at the top: this is a style which will 
not readily be adopted, And it will be a very long time before 
they become generally worn. 

Flounces and Double Skirts are equally in favor: the 
first skirt is plain, the second is always trimmed either at 
the sides or on the bottom; sometimes they have three or 
four narrow flounces on the top skirt. Quillings or fiutings 
of libbon are a favorite trimming for doublo skirts. J Full 
single skirts may have pyramids rising from the bottom, to 
about two-thirds the length of the skirt, producing a very 
stylish effect. The ordinary quilling or plaiting, which has 
been so long the fashion, has been replaced by one called the 
ruche amtrairitj which consists in the folds of tho upper por¬ 
tion of the ruche or quilling being turned one way, while 
those of the lower portion are turned in the contrary direc¬ 
tion. This ruche has a very pleasing effect, and is less likely 
to catch the dust than the old one called tho ruche a la veiUe. 

Bodies op Dresses have either a point both back and 
front, or are made round to be worn with a ribbon or a belt 
and buckle. Some have adopted tho Medici* jacket, which 
is only a very short kind of basque, which fits closely over 
the figure below the waist like a yoke. The long point back 
and front, however, gives the most grace to the figure, we 
think. 

A fashion which was popular some years, is again coming 
in vogue, though it is not as yet very generally adopted, that 
is tho open body, exposing a handsome chemisette in front. 

Sleeves are in great variety; the varlons styles of pagoda 
form, very wide and open, will be in great favor: those left 
opon in the front of tho arm should be lined with white silk. 
Some are close to tho arm nearly to tho elbow, then very 
wide and open. In spite of the continued efforts of the 
dressmakers to prevent it, the tight sleeve will certainly 
reign supreme after tho summer months are past; even now, 
all dresses of dark materia], such as black or brown silk, 
satin, or moire antique , are made with the old-fashioned 
sleeve, quite tight to the arm, and buttoned round the wrist. 
The sleeve is in some cases terminated by a large linen cuff, 
which turns back, and in others by a small goffered ruffle, 
which falls on the gloved hand. Of course this sleeve will 
only be adopted for walking-dross, as la manche pagodc , with 
lace under-sleeve, will always be the mode for dinners and 
small soirees. The dressmakers object to this sleeve, be¬ 
cause of tho absence of all trimming; in buying this last 
they always have their profit, and will not make a dress for 
which the trimming is brought to them. The tight sleeve 
requires a cap or jockey at the top, which should be well 


trimmed to give an air of richness to the long sloeve, which 
has no garniture. 

Equestrian Costume for Ladies admits of so little varia¬ 
tion, that we have scarcely any change of fashion to notice 
in this style of dross. It may, however, be mentioned that 
riding-habits with basques will, this spring, not be so gene¬ 
rally adopted as heretofore. The corsage is finished at the 
top with a small collar, and fastened np to the throat with 
fancy buttons. The skirt is no less ample and long than 
ever. Myrtle green, dark blue, and black, are the hues 
generally preferred for riding-habits. The round hat, or one 
of the forms recently adopted, is ornamented with a cook's 
plume. The gloves are either of the gauntlet form, or the 
common habit gloves. A small linen collar and neck-tit 
complete the costume. Neck-ties of colored or black moirs 
or Batin aro among the newest which havo appeared for 
riding-dresses. 

Bonnets are being made more and more simple. Those 
of straw or horse-hair are very pretty, trimmed with a black 
silk curtain, red and black poppies on ono side, and black 
strings, with the “Empress wreath,” which goes across the 
top of the inside cap, made of small red and black poppies. 
The latest style for bonnets is much more becoming to rnoet 
faces than the pointed tops so long worn. The bounets are 
now made larger, and very wide at the sides, at the face, 
with long ends meeting under the chin. 

Shawls op White Muslin, made large and trimmed with 
two doep ruffles, are very much worn, as well as shawl man¬ 
telets of tho same material as the dress. 

American and English women, on going to Pari% are 
astonished at the quantity of black used by the French 
ladies in almost every article of their dress, and still more 
astonished at its not giving them a sombre-looking toilet. 
It is because all the other colors in the dress or bonnet are 
so very brilliant that the black merely has the effect of 
softeniug them down. Black is a very becoming color, and 
might be successfully worn by our ladies. A new color, 
called tbe “Mauve Imperatrice,' ’ which is not quite a violet, 
but something between the lilac and the violet, has been 
introduced by the ribbon merchants, and is now extending 
to dresses. It is a beautiful color; but to those of our read¬ 
ers wbo are in the habit of putting on their dresses or bon¬ 
nets more than once or twice, we would recommend a mere 
durable shade, as it fades dreadfully. 

Jewelry is almost as liable to change in shape as our 
bonnets and sleeves. Among the recent novelties ift jewelry, 
may be mentioned some bracelets with medallions contain¬ 
ing hair. Each medallion may contain the hair of a different 
relative or friend; and thus, though forming part of the same 
bracelet, the hair of several individuals is kept separate and 
distinct. In these bracelets the centre medallion is usually 
reserved for initials, which are inscribed sometimes in gold 
and somotimes in diamonds, or othor precious stones. Now 
that round corsages, or corsages without points, are again 
fashionable, a Parisian hair worker has conceived the idea 
of making ccintures, or waist-bands of hair, which aro fisst- 
eucd with a buckle. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—D ress for Young Girl.— (See wood cut on page 3.)— 
This is a very suitable dress for the seashore and springs. 

Fig. ii.—Dress for little Bot.— (See wood cut on page 8.)— 
This is a Hungarian pattern, and is made like a loose sack 
coat, girded around tho waist with a sash, the sash to be of 
the same color as the lining of the collar, which is what 
tailors call a rolling one. 

In our June and July numbers we g&vo descriptions of 
the materials most fashionable, this summer, for children’s 
wear, and also of the various styles. Thero is nothing new 
to add. 
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SWISS WATCH-POCK IT: IN STRAW 
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THE GOSSAMER. 













WATTEAU CAP. 


LOW-NECKED CAPE. 


BONNET. 
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WALKING DRESS FOR FALL. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXXVI. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 18'>9. 

THE WAGES OF STARVATION. 


No. 3. 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


Ip we take our stand at some of the doors ^ tossing your feathers and ribbons in the air, 
where innumerable slop-shop Tenders chalk out 1; spreading your gleaming silks, laughing in care- 
the work on which salter drops will fall than \ less prodigality as you count the fabulous price 
the spray of old ocean, we shall see the slaves j you haye paid for some unneeded luxury—do 
of the needle. On their bloodless lips, their you wonder, we repeat, that the bitter thought 
thin cheeks, their cold, wrinkled brows, in their J crosses their bleeding hearts, “Why has God 
gleaming eyes, bright with the fires that disease \ made us to differ?” Do they not know that the 
and want have kindled, behold the marks of ^ cost of the lace, hidden by your luxurious gar- 
slavery. See them go by, each with her heavy ^ merits, would give their puny-faced children food 
bundle, a hopeless, hapless, haggard glance of $ for many a day? And in addition, do they not 
woe stamped there by the rapacity of man, % feel the contempt of your look, or your smile, 
making the whole face unearthly and repulsive. > as you pass them? Are not the hearts that 
“/never see such people!” says the well-to- \ feebly warm their bosoms humanf Are they 
do matron—“ I never meet them. I have always ' not formed of flesh and blood in no way less 
thought their woes overdrawn.” No—it is very n worthy of pampering care, fine food, and rai- 
true that you never meet such persons, you who $ ment, than your own? 

have a strong and loving arm to labor for you, | No, probably you never do see them—never 
while in your comfortable home you tend your {think of them. You have heard of tho dark, 
babes and your household. These poor crca- j ill-lighted dens, in crooked streets where men 
tures never come to your door. They are too \ give out slop-work—but what then? 
proud to beg, while a cracker and a glass of cold $ This I that women, old and young, frail in 

water will keep their miserable life within them. $ health, miserable in attire, bend over the coarse 
They do not live in respectable streets, mar- \ duck, or canvas, or cloth, for fourteen hours of 
gined by long rows of decent houses with num- i every weary day and evening. In the winter's 
bers on the doors, and thriving grocers’ shops 5 cold—in the summer’s heat. With moaning babes 
at every corner. No, no; too happy they esteem \ upon their laps. W’ith sick and dying husbands 
themselves if they enn get a little room in some l beside them. With mumbling, and perhaps half 
out-of-the-way house, up an old alley or a court $ idiotic parents sometimes dependent upon their 
that is not cursed by absolute vulgarity, but | trembling fingers. With the deep, red blaze of 
where poor, honest folks like themselves live in | consumption burning on their cheeks, its deadly 
decency, if not in comfort. ^ grip tugging at their vitals. Thus they sit and 

“/ never soe such people!” says the fashion- ^ stitch, and press, and weep scalding tears, and 
able promenader. Never! we dare say. Toiling 5 suffer hunger—and work—for what? “Twenty- 
bundles of slop-work seldom exhibit themselves S five cents, to be taken out in store goods at 
on streets consecrated to wealth and display. ^ the highest rate of prices, or to submit to the 
Their ragged shawls and old-fashioned bonnets, * reduction of ten per centum when cash is paid.” 
their meagre forms and hollow eyes would look £ “Cruel! cruel task masters!” Men who dress 
strangely out of place on such a thoroughfare. £ in broadcloth and fare sumptuously—men who 
And where WAnt compels them to go, your dninty > talk in high-sounding language on the evils of 
feet never wander, lady of fashion. Do you * the day, and propose measures and suggest re- 
wonder when sometimes they set you from afar, « medies. Men who hire pews in fashionable 
Vol. XXXVI.—9 161 
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ITALIAN MEMORIES 


churches—is it only thoughtlessness in you that 5 
leads you to overlook this worse than heathen % 
treatment of women in—professedly—Christian s 
cities? Can you find no time to redress the ^ 
wrongs of those who cannot help themselves? £ 
Do you believe that in this thing you will be $ 
held guiltless? And you who may be adding $ 
dollar to dollar, by the discriminate murder; \ 
(discriminate since it is only the poor widow, > 
the helpless orphan you murder,) have you really ^ 
and entirely given up all faith as you have all ^ 
hope in a hereafter? 

There is a just God to whom the cries of such 
victims ascend continually, and He will not hold 
guiltless whoever grinds the face of the poor. 


lie sees how truth and mercy and equity are 
crushed under the golden heel of avarice. Yes, 
for there is a God. Shrouded in mysteries 
though his purposes may seem to be—though 
the great books of his dealings with mankind 
appear untranslatable to mortal eyes, still He 
liveth and sitteth unmoved upon the throne of 
Justice. As men pass by birth or by death in 
and out of the portals of this minor existence, 
He with His angels taketh note of their dealings 
by-the-way, with the poor, and their injustice 
to the helpless and down-trodden—and, terrible 
thought! as they have meted out mercy to others, 
so mercy will be meted out to them in the great 
$ hereafter. 


ITALIAN MEMORIES. 

BY FRANK. LEE BENEDICT. 


Wi rod® from Nftplea down the gleaming shore, S 

Where like a dream of peace Sorrento lies— ^ 

Two etrangers but a little time before, ' 

Grown to quick brotherhood beneath those skiee. < 

Two wanderer# who had met from far off strands, i 
Nor spoke the accents of each other's tongue— J 

Soft as the poesj of other lands \ 

About our lips the Roman accouts clung. £ 

He from the grand old Scandinavian clime « 

Had sought the fragrance of those orange bowers; $ 

I from this land which has not roached its prime, s 

Had trod my pathway to that haunt of flowers. < 

The strength which comes when youth is almost past. < 
Lay on his soul like incense on a shrine; \ 

The wreck of all those hopes that never last, * ^ 

The maddoning dreams of boyhood still were mine. ^ 

Within the haunt where Tasso dreamed of old, < 

Whose vine-wreathed terrace broke upon tho bay, \ 
We saw the sunsot turn the sands to gold, 5 

And heard low ripples where the sea-shells lay. t 

The gorgeous crimson faded from the West, j 

And kissed the waters with its waning beams, £ 

Where in the haze an isle lay moored at rest s 

Like some enchanted barque in bury dreams. > 


The fickle power of illness’ troubled strength 
Went from mo, till I could but lie and weep; 

He sat and watched mo for a time—at length 
He soothed me as one calms a child to sleep. 

I gave no sign of that whioh made my grief. 

He had no need of words to understand— 

I who had roved tho world to soek relief, 

Calmed by tho gentlo pressure of his hand! 

I do not know a single word he spoke, 

But yet their blessed music haunts my dreams; 

A consciousness of life their spell awoke, 

And tnrned its channel into other streams. 

All night we sat and looked upon the bay, 

The sunlight of the morning saw us part— 

He bark to Naples, and I far away, 

To seek the goal he pointed to my heart. 

Through all the weary years that since have fled. 

Ills words have como like winds o'er dying flowers; 

“Hope still, for we shall And in realms oYrhead 
The rainbow dreams that we have lost in ours!** 

Though now I cannot e’en recall his name, 

I fool the influence of those holy eyes; 

Hereafter I shall know—they’ll glow the same 
When he is ’mid the angels in the skies. 


“OUR LIGHT AFFLICTIONS.” 

HT LOT TIB LISWOOD. 


Ah! to-day those tones come pealing ? 

From that mournful funeral bell; < 

Yet around our spirit stealing, $ 

Angel-whispers, “It is well.” $ 

For this little life is lifting \ 

Off the shadows from tho soul, > 

While we tearfully art drifting s 

Onward toward our future goaL 


We are richer when our cherished 
Pass in silence from our side; 

When our brightest hopes have perished. 
And in all tbeir glory died. 

Richer for these u light afflictions;** 

He bore heavier for our sakee— 

Richer, for thoee earthly frictions 
Show us where Heaven’s morning breaks. 
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A LOVE STORY. 


BY A. L. OTI8. 


Yes, this is a love story, as full of the tender < 
passion as the brimming over of my heart can ^ 
make it. I warn away all who do not like the ' 
subject. jj 

It was a beautiful evening in summer, and the < 
little crescent moon was ju9t sinking behind the \ 
Palisades, with the evening star almost in its $ 
arms. The broad bosom of the Hudson was s 
smooth as a mirror, and on the west side re- n 
fleeted the grey, beetling, rocky wall, while on \ 
the east it glowed under the soft evening sky, $ 
only broken by the rippling wake of a lazy little s 
sloop, which dreamily floated down stream, with ' 
its sail now rosy, now shaded, and its reflection } 


lying clear beside it. 


As I had just escaped from the sultry city < 
turmoil, from staring bricks and flaring gas- l 
lights, it was like the beatitude of heaven to bo j 
here, and so keenly alive to all God’s gifts. Yet l 
happy as I was, there was a deeper joy in store \ 
for me, that of hearing him I loved, praised and \ 
proved a true and noble man. $ 

I had only begun to suspect that he was S 
strangely dear to me; and he had never told \ 
me that I was anything to him—but when his J 
sister came thqt night, and sat beside me upon % 
the old oak seat, saying, $ 

“Do you know that Albert is to be hero to- $ 
night, about ten o’clock?” I felt my heart stop % 
beating for joyful surprise, and then throb with $ 
joyful fear. ^ 

I said not a word in reply. Such a tumult, \ 
such an unexpected and alarming confusion $ 
arose in my breast, that I sat silent in amaze- s 
ment at myself. She filled my cup of joy still $ 
fuller. $ 

“And I guess who brings him so suddenly,” n 

she added, archly. “My yesterday’s letter let $ 
him know you were here for two days only; and ^ 
behold, a telegram tells us to prepare for him * 


to-night. He will be here this whole week—and 


you too.” } 

In growing wonder at myself I was still silent. $ 
It seemed to please his sister, for she took my $ 
hand, and said, } 

s 

“Oh, you do not know what a noble fellow he s 
is, Lois. To-night, before he comes, I will tell $ 
you all the manly struggles he has gone through £ 
for onr sakes sines we came here, strangers.” S 


I cannot, of course, relate the circumstances 
she communicated, but they made Albert Ed¬ 
wards a hero in my eyes, and I felt that my 
exultation, my pride, my heartfelt thankfulness 
must have root in some deep, fervent regard for 
him. I knew that it must be more than mere 
pride in human nobleness, or disinterested plea¬ 
sure in the good-luck of my friend in having 
such a brother. 

I thought my happiness was now full—but I 
had a yet more glowing draught forced to my 
* lips. It was after ten, but I did not know it, 
when Maggie suddenly sprang up, and ran to 
meet a coming footstep, and in two minutes 
more Bhe stood beside me holding her brother’s 
hand, and calling upon me to rejoice with her. 

Then she was suddenly gone, nnd in a whirl 
of thought and feeling, I was listening to words 
which make me happy yet—yes, make me cry 
with happiness yet. 

It was no formal proposal, but an unpremedi¬ 
tated, I may say an accidental, betrayal of his 
feeling toward me. I had suspected his love for 
me still less than mine for him, and the incre¬ 
dulity of my too happy heart had scarcely time 
to melt into transport, when I was hastily sum¬ 
moned home to the city, by a messenger sent 
from my father, who was ill. I left that even¬ 
ing, just one hour after Albert’s arrival, and so 
my week’s pleasure was cut short. 

My father was quite well the next day, but 
he seemed to need my presence, for he had no 
household superintendent when I was away, and 
no other dear woman to pay him the little atten¬ 
tions he craved. My mother was dead, and I 
had no sister, nor had he. 

A week after my return, we went to a fruit 
supper, given by one of his friends; and as it 
was a sultry night, we sat in a half-lighted room 
listening to some very fine music, both instru¬ 
mental and vocal. I was close beside my father, 
and Albert very near us both. A lady sang 
Montrose’s love song, and when she came to the 
words, 

‘*He either fear* hie fete too much, 

Or his deserts ere emell, 

Who fears to pnt it to the touch, 

And win or loee his ell." 

Albert in not a little exoitement looked toward 
me. My father saw hi and knew all. I wad 

m 
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sure he did by the closing of his lips in his most * your father about whether, in consideration of 
determined and thoughtful manner. I knew he ^ his former correct and high-minded conduct, 
liked Albert—but then fathers are so prudential s this sudden lapse should not be called temporary 
about the “ability to support a wife,” that I $ insanity and leniently dealt with. Of course this 
trembled. No sooner had the singer paused than i; matter is not to be spoken of.” Then she talked 
my father said* s on other topics, and as the room was dim, her 

“Delightful old song, and delightfully sung, $ careless eyes did not see what she had done to 
but I don't like the moral. A young man should ^ me. 

fear to put his fate to the touch, especially when < My father saw the effects of the blow I re- 
he is not in a position to meet any fate. Sup- $ ceived, when an hour later he came to me after 
po.«e now that the lover were a young man of ^ parting from our friends at the front door. He 
slender means—if he were sure of a refusal he $ saw it plainly, though I had shed no tear. He 
might put the question as much as he pleased, * came and kissed me with quivering lips, saying, 
and no harm done. But should the lady accept, \ “She told you cruelly, my child, I dare say, and 
and he be in no position to maintain her, I think $ I meant to have done it gently. But I know that 
he had been wiser to fear touching off his fate ^ the grief with you is rather in the thing told, 
quite so soon Such rashness would condemn < than the way of telling it. I could not save yon 
any man with me.” $ that pain.” 

“Oh, dear brother!” said my aunt, laughing. | “Father, he cannot be guilty.” 

“How you are twisting the song to suit Lois’s s “My child, he is most undoubtedly guilty. I 


lovers!” She had no idea that one of them was 
present, having never known that we were even 
acquainted. 

“Yes,” my father answered, in a careless way, 
“I want chances to express that opinion, and so 
I never lose one.” 

Albert felt that that opinion was leveled at him, 
as I saw by his pallor. He left my side, for the 
first time that evening, and did not come back. 
I slunk into my own heart, and had no more 
happiness that night. 

For six months matters remained quiet. We 
never met except casually, and rarely, but every 
time we did so, I saw and felt how Albert was 
striving for patience, how he was working him¬ 
self almost to death for me, and how keenly he 
searched my face to know whether I were for¬ 
getting him. He never spoke one word to me 


have heard every particular, and I am sure he 
is culpable. Ah, daughter, I wish I could hold 
a different opinion, for I blame myself not a little 
for this young man’s fall. I placed a temptation 
to evil in his way when I intimated to him that 
he must be well off, or not ask for you. I must 
stand his friend now, and I will.” 

“By trusting him, father, and being sure that 
he will prove his innocence.” 

“My dear Lois, this young man has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. He 
is unworthy. You must see him no more. You 
must close your heart upon him.” 

“Yes, to shut him in,” said.I, passionately; 
“and to shut all the rest of the world out. He 
shall hear from me that I do not believe him 
guilty—if you will let mo tell him, father.” 

My father sighed painfully. I distrusted his 


of his hopes or feelings. $ judgment, but I could not help it—it was impos- 

One morning my father’s old friend, Mr. Wil- ^ sible that my idol should be of clay. With both 


Hams, called to see him; and his daughter, who v pity and reproach for me, he replied, 
accompanied him, remained in the parlor with $ “If he asks you whether you think him inno- 
«ne, while our parents were closeted in the office. $ cent of this forgery, you shall tell him, but not 
She was as much confided in by her father as I n otherwise.” 

was by mine, and often acted as his private sec- l I knew Albert never would ask. If he would 
retary. v make no advances when merely pecuniary reasons 

“I have great news to tell you,” she began. $ deterred him, how certain was he to maintain 
“You know Albert Edwards, of our firm, don’t $ silence when his dishonor seemed to stand be- 
you? He is in the Co. this year ” ^ tween us! It was as I was sure it would be. 

“Yes, I do,” I stammered. $ Mr. Edwards indignantly refused to be quietly 

“'Well, he has forged our name, and was pre- t punished for his fault and left to his conscience, 
vented by a mere accident from getting twenty \ He scorned the mercy of the firm he was accused 
thousand dollars from bank, which was plnced > of robbing, and demanded a trial. He was con- 
there on deposit only day before yesterday. They * victed and sent to prison. Circumstantial evi- 
say be has lately expressed almost frantic wishes ^ dence was against him, and he a stranger in the 
to be wealthy, so I suppose he lost all sense of $ country. 

honor in this desire. Father has come to consult * I lost my health suddenly, and my father took 
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me to Europe. We did not return for five years, s friend of my father, which he soon became, 
and meanwhile heard nothing of Albert, who was 5 And watching only increased my esteem for 
fulfilling his hard sentence. s him, and my pleasure in the task. Every time 

As soon as we were re-established in a house s I saw him prove himself true, tender-hearted, 
on Fifth Avenue, our friends began to call upon $ or brave in duty, I rejoiced with joy unspeak- 
us, and among them came our minister. He was % able. He proved thus that man can be all this, 
exceedingly beloved by his people, and with good s He was clearing away the noisome vapors that 
reason, for his noble head was but the outward ^ had arisen about my soul to impede its aspira- 
■ign of the inner man—a man pure and strong in $ tion, to darken its perceptions, to drown its 
love and intellect. He had a genial and forcible n hopes. He was letting God's pure sunlight into 
personal influence, which gave him a great and 5 my heart, which had been dark and cold without 
sweet power over all who met him. - To me he ^ it, and I thanked him with every fibre of my 
was even more than to others, for in feature he $ renovated being. 

resembled Albert. How often did my eyes fill $ He saw that I did. He saw that upon him my 
with tears, and my throat with sobs, as I thought s eye delighted to dwell—that my heart reposed 
that Albert's face would be as old as his before $ in trust upon him—that he had power to calm 


I could see it again! 


; and console me—and be fell into a mistake. 


And yet I had not been quite true to my love. ^ I saw in him not a man—but mankind—not a 
I had doubted its inspirer at last; but only be- ^ fascinating individual—but a fascinating testi- 
oause I had learned to doubt his whole sex—yes, $ mony that man was made in the image of God. 
the whole race. I think my sorrow embittered s He made a mistake—for apart from the fact he 
my father's heart agninst mankind, for he grew $ stood for man’s patent nobility, to me he was 
distrustful of every one, and justified his suspi- ^ dear only because, or mostly because he resern- 
oions to me by carefully showing me the ruling ^ bled Albert. 

motive for many a deed I should have thought ^ Through gratitude to one who had lifted the 
good, had he not proved to me the low aim which jj dark and smothering veil from my soul, I was 
led to it. | ready and willing to do for him every little ser- 

“All alike—all alike!” he often exclaimed. £ vice possible. I dare say I was often officious. 
“There is no downright honesty among men. \ But I should have been very chary of good offices 
They all make compromises with their con- $ if I had had a guilty and unsought love to con¬ 
sciences. Principle compromised is principle ^ ceal. 

sacrificed, and no one sees that but an old man \ I first discovered his error, when one day after 
like myself. They can’t even see the truth.” J a week’s visit to us at my father’s country-seat, 
I was not very self-reliant. I knew that my s he caine to bid us good-bye. He was very dear 
father had a ripe judgment, and thirty years' * to* my father, who turned aside from expressing 
more experience than I had. So I believed him, \ heartfelt regret at his guest’s departure, to hide 
and thought all men unworthy of trust, and good | the easy tears of age. 

seeming men hypocritical. $ My eyes were sympathetically affected, and 

The world was dark to me in those days, be- n my heart was running over with gratitude to one 
cause I hid my eyes from the light of outward j who so cheered my father’s lonely days with bis 
goodness, and closed my inner sense against the ^ friendship. I stooped and kissed the kind hand 
testimony to man’s integrity, which my instinct \ which had just pressed his. 
whispered. 1 had no interest in life, or the $ I was no sentimental Miss given to demonstra- 
world. and only a forced and selfish care to be s tions of feeling. Such an act was unprecedented 
happier in the world to come, and—to speak \ for me, and quite unexpected by him. I blushed 
unreservedly the true state of my mind—to get $ at my rash impulsiveness, and trembled to think 
among a better set of people there. J that I might have offended, by infringing the 

But from the moment I heard Mr Phillips $ dignity of the man of God. 
preach, my soul took new hope, and bowed in ^ Ah, well—I suppose my emotion did look very 
sweet and long unfelt reverence. It sang ex- s like the tender passion which speaks usually only 
ultingly, “Behold a man, indeed, in whom there $ by tears, blushes, trembling, and kisses. My up- 
is no guile.” And I thought if one may be good ^ ward glance caught eight of a perplexed and 
another may, and Albert is wronged by his > pained look, and saw it melt into an expression 
prison walls. > of sorrowful reproof. 

It grew to be my delight to watch Mr. Phillips «; His thought came to me like a stab. For a 
in every relation of life, as husband, father, $ moment I was indignant, and turned angrily 
pastor, politician; above all, as the intimate ' away. That action, too, might be naturally 
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misunderstood. It looked like quick, girlish 
shame. There is but One who can read hearts 
aright. 

How shall I undeceive him? was my absorbing 
thought for a week afterward: and then I came 
to the determination never to take means to con¬ 
vince him of his error. To be convinced by my 
direct act would cruelly mortify him. I would 
carefully conceal my knowledge of his suspicion, 
and the truth must surely manifest itself in time. 
I would not abate one expression of my loving 
reverence. He should learn to recognize it for 
what it really was. I could safely smile at him, 
and yet honor him. 

And so the next time I met him, it was with 
the same impulsive abandon to the only feeling 
I had for him, which I knew to be a good and 
worthy one. I never set a watch upon my words 
or actions. “Truth will out,” l said, “and the 
sooner, if I act naturally as my feelings dictate.” 

I forgot that a preconceived opinion may throw 
a glamour over the wisest eyes. 

Believing as he did of me, how gently did he 
deal with me! He would have me cured by my 
own inward sense of right, and not by his harsh, 
outward act. So his manner to me was guarded 
and paternal, but tenderly considerate; mine to 
him wa9 ever affectionately, zealously respectful, 
und 1 utterly ignored his secret suspicion. 

This was wrong on both sides. He thought, 
“She is trembling on the brink of culpability, 
but so long as I steady her there, and she does 
not fall, I am blameless.” 

He should have led his sheep back to safe pas¬ 
tures, even by shame and terror. . 

I said, smiling inwardly, “He believes that he 
fills my heart—but he is self-deceived—I am 
blameless.” 

I should not have compromised my woman’s 
dignity, nor laid my purity open to suspicion to 
spare his feelings. Our friendship was under¬ 
mined by this mutual falseness. 1 wish he had 
bravely taken me to task, and I had roundly re¬ 
plied to him. Instead of that he simply tried 
by studied tone, and guarded word, and little 
chilling ways to ward off my affection, and I 
laughed at his taking these pains for nothing, 
and then mourned the last pleasure of confidence 
and frank intercourse. 

Other evils followed. The fame reliance in 
others which once led me to doubt all mankind 
against my better sense, now began to make me 
distrustful myself. “He is wiser than I,” my 


* that my father was ill again. I could no longer 
jj feel indifferent about his suspicion, nor amused 
| at it. It weighed upon my mind, and made my 
^ eyelids prone to fall, and my color swift to rise 
$ in his presence. 

£ Then came pangs of remorse for a fancied sin, 
^ and seasons when my reason indignantly repelled 

> the thought of any wrong; in short, such a mud- 
^ die of ideas that I was almost distracted. I had 
s been careless of my dignity, I knew. Had I been 
$ careless of my rectitude ? This tormenting ques- 
s tion so pursued me that I had no peace nor rest, 
s I had been in the habit of walking past the 
$ States’ Prison every morning since my return 
s from Europe, but now I began to fear I had no 
j; right to give myself the indulgence of this sad 
I; pleasure. Was I good enough for the noble and 
s wronged man who was wearing out his best days 
ij there? This thought caused my bitterest tears. 
^ What a strange hallucination I was under! Not 
s from a sense of general unworthiness, for that I 
$ feel to this day, but of unworthiness in the par- 
$ ticular of not loving Albert with my whole heart. 
$ One day I found, upon my return home from 

> this walk, that Mr. Phillips had come in a car- 
ij riage to take me to some man who was dying, 
s and wished to see me. My father was well 
$ enough to accompany us, and as I entered the 
s miserable boarding-house chamber of the sick 
n man leaning upon his arm, he at once recog- 
^ nized in the invalid the confidential clerk of the 
s firm Albert had once belonged to. 

i* “Be prepared and firm,” he whispered tome; 
$ “that is Mr.-.” 

* I guessed what was to come, and trembled so 
\ that I could not stand. Mr. Phillips gave me a 
| chair by the bedside, and the sick man turned 
s his eyes upon me. 

I “Are you the lady Albert Edwards hoped to 

| marry? Miss W-?” 

\ “I am Miss W-I said, faintly. 

s “I wronged them all, and you most perhaps.” 
| He blushed till the strange red seemed burning 

> through that emaciated face: and after an effort 
^ went on, “Albert Edwards was my best friend. 
n He let me into his closest confidence. He told 
$ me bow hard he was working for your sake, Miss 

< W-. I never could keep another’s secret: and 

J so the other fellows soon knew why he was so 
$ wild to get rich. That was why, when that— 
s that check was sent bock, he vras suspected of 
j; being guilty of it.” He paused, flushed deeper 
t yet, and groaned. “I couldn’t face the expo- 


fears said; “perhaps he reads me more clearly >; sure—I always was a moral coward. I even 
than I do myself:” and so I began to be con- s helped to throw the blame on Edward. He has 
scions and awkward in the presence of our $ suffered in prison; and I have suffered unto 
minister, who was almost a daily guest, now v death out of it; and you— well, I suppose I hate 
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suffering of yours too on my conscience. I could 
not die without righting Edwards, of course, and 
I wanted to hear from her own lips that the only 
woman I ever wronged would forgive me. Yes, 

thank-if I have cheated men, and played the 

deuce with myself by drink, I never injured any 
woman but yourself—for my mother’s sake. If 
you say you forgive me, I am ready to make a 
confession before a magistrate, and die in peace.” 

My father instantly left to summon one, and, 
as well as I could for tears of joy for Albert’s 
justification, and sorrow for the dyiDg man, I 
comforted him by my earnest pardon. He asked 
me to shake hands with him, and extended such 
cold and wasted fingers, that for very pity I could 
but give them a warm and heartfelt clasp. 

As I continued to hold his hand in both of 
mine, he seemed inexpressibly touched and wept 
unrestrainedly. 

“I have regretted long,” he sobbed, “but now 
I repent. Will God forgive me?” 

Mr. Phillips took my place beside him, and 
soothed him with prayer and promise. 

I returned home in the carriage alone; and 
some hours afterward my father and Mr. Phillips 
came in. They had been taking the necessary 
steps to set Albert free, and the next day were 
to go to the prison for him. 

“ I will go with you,” I said, calmly and firmly. 

I saw the dreaded struggle begin in my father’s 
mind. Though Albert had suffered so wrongfully, 
and though I lmd been so near death at being 
parted from him, I saw that my father could 
hardly brook a man from the States’ Prison ns 
son-in-law, and would keep us apart if he could. 

I awaited his speaking quietly. Looking into 
my face, he had no heart to say whnt he at last 
resolved upon, but evaded the direct question by 
demurring at my going to Albert, and not sitting 
patiently for him to come to me. As if he ever 
would have come after being warned off again, 
as he had been once before by my father! 

“He may be pained by seeing you, when pride 
forbids his sueing for your hand,” he suggested. 

“If I can grant it, he shall have the chance to 
sue if he wish it,” I faltered. “Unless you for¬ 
bid my seeing him, I will go to the prison to¬ 
morrow.” 

The next day we went, at the appointed hour, 
to end that long, unjust imprisonment. My 
father and I were posted at the door of the cell, 
to await a summons from Mr. Phillips, who was 
to prepare Mr. Edwards for joyful tidings. 

I looked in at the slide used by the turnkey at 
inspection hours. I saw Albert at last, and alas! 
how old and grief-worn was that face which looked 
out of the past at me young and full of hope! 


% Mr. Phillips introduced himself, and instantly 
a deep, angry flush dyed Albert’s face. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said he, “I will be sincere: 
I can have no friendly intercourse with you.” 

“Will you—calmly—tell me why?” asked our 
dear and reverend friend. 

“Because I have heard,” began Albert, with 
the bitterest emotion, (“you see even these dead 
walls have ears,) that by virtue of your sacred 
office you have so impressed the imagination of 

-: in short, that you have crowded me from 

the one heart I wanted to be my refuge from all 
the pain of this hard world.” 

“My friend,” said Mr. Phillips, glancing up 
to me, and by a look claiming my attention, “I 
will confess that I myself did believe I engrossed 
that lady’s regard. This humiliating admission 
is my just punishment, and I accept it.” 

“I have no desire to hear your confession, nor 
witness your humiliation,” said Albert, sadly. 
“All I ask is to be left in quiet to dream of an¬ 
other world, for this has been no tender home, 
but literally a prison-house to me, and promises 
me nothing better in future.” 

“I have & secret satisfaction in owning tip v to 
my egregious blunder though, especially as it 
shows that I now see it clearly. I did not come 
to you, however, for this, but to announce a 
visitor, who can doubtless give you proof that 
you will admit, that it was not I who occupied 
her thoughts.” 

Albert grow pale, and set his lips firmly. “I 
have before refused to see her or her father until 
I am publicly proved an innocent man. That 
time must come at last.” 

“It has come now,” said Mr. Phillips, laying 
his hand gently upon Albert’s arm. 

It took no second telling to convince the hearer 
of this news. It had been expected for years, 
and brought no sunrise. But how his faoe 
lighted! 

“Miss W-and her father are here to ex¬ 

plain all to you. May they enter?” 

I listened breathlessly. 

Albert sat down, and strove for composure. 
In two minutes, which seemed an hour, he had 
gained it, and Mr. Phillips opened the door for 
us. 

My father’s arm supported my faltering steps, 
and my face was quiet as Albert’s. Our hands 
met and parted in a silence we neither dared to 
break by a word. Nothing could have pleased 
my father more than this avoidance of a scene. 
He looked long and anxiously at Albert; while 
Mr. Phillips was explaining the means of bis 
complete exculpation, and as he saw the traces 
of bitter suffering in that manly, honest face, 
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his heart relented. He turned to me. and saw ' 

# s 

most earnest pleading in my eyes. ^ 

“ We are waiting to take you away from here,” j 
continued Mr. Phillips. ^ 

“And home with me,” added my father. “You j 
will really gratify the strongest wish I have, by \ 
making part of my family for the present.” \ 

“I dare not do that,” said Albert, with effort. j 
“Then Lois will fall ill again, 1 suppose, and < 
be six or seven years recovering, as she was < 
before!” i 

Albert looked at me earnestly. “I could not j 

form part of your household, sir,” he said, * 


slowly, “without feeling hopes which you would 
call ingratitude.” 

“I surmise the nature of those hope9. and (a 
heavy sigh) will not discourage them. Say no 
more about it now Come home wiih me. My 
dear, old friend Phillips, give me your arm. 
Let the young folks follow ” 

I threw my arms abont my father’s neck, and 
be whispered a blessing. Before Mr. Phillips’ 
hand had done clasping mine, 1 kissed it once 
again; but in Albert’s face there was only in¬ 
credulous joy. 


CASTLE BUILDING. 


IT LILIAS H - 


Oh, how stately, proud and fair 
Is the “Castle iu the Air,” 

Built by us iu youthful days! 

Lofty turrets, sun lit, blaze. 

Battlements and portals shine. 

Garlands round tho columns twino; 
Painted windows gleam with light, 

Skies above are blue aud bright. 

Fair that castle to tho sightl 

Fairy forms flit through each room, 
Banishing all dusk and gloom; 

IIojk‘ 8 and joys—a witching throng— 
Trip in mazy dance along; 

Sweet-toned chimes ring out the hoars. 
Gardens bloom with bright-lined flowers; 
Silvery spray cool fountains flieg. 

Gay birds ’mid the green boughs sing— 
Fancy gathers all things fair, 

Precious treasures rich and rare. 

For the “Custlo in tho Airl” 

If earth-scenes a shadow wear 
To the “Castle in tho Air,” 

We, for refuge, quickly floe 
In buoyant youth so blithe and free; 

Bat, ere many years have aped, 


Paler grows the radiance shed 
O’er the Castle—till it seems 
Dim and mocking, as our dreams; 

One by one its beauties fade— 

As burdens on the heart are laid 
Low we bend, the weight to bear, 

While the “Castle in the Air” 

Scarce can win a look or thought. 

Such tho change stern life hath wrought! 

Swift years speed—ere life be done 
No airy towers woo the sun; 

No fancied joys tho worn heart thrill, 

The pnlse of age l*eat« calm and still; 

The Castle, reared in youth’s glad day, 

Is crumbling 'nenth a slow decay; 

Yet Memory’s ivy-tendrils cling 

Around the ruin—as to fling 

A sheltering veil of living green 

O'er ail the changed aud mouldering scene! 

Sometimes like pilgrims, wo may twine 

Love’s votive garlands o’er the shrine, 

But oh! not oft—for o’er the soul 
Far other visions gain control. 

Sweet dreams of Heavenly mansions fair 
Obscure all “Castles in the Airl” 


MEMORY. 

BT C. L.•THOMPSON. 


Blest be the bright and promised bow, 
That sunny Memory paints on years, 

(Like smiles that sweetly look through tears,) 
And spans the shadowy “long ago.” 

This is tho charm that binds tho past, 

With nil its yellow fields of thought— 

With pleasant golden fancies fraught, 

And skies that never were o’ercast— 

To all the mingled light and gloom, 

That gives the line to passing hours, 

That colors all the way-side flowers, 

And decks all earth with Eden's bloom. 


• Kind Memory in the rays she thrown, 

% Upon the stage where years before 

J We played the joys of childhood o’er, 

n The past with mellow radiance glows. 

\ It is the only light that dare 

> Stream throngh the present, and invade 

The future’s mystic colonnade. 

And gild the shadows flitting there. 

£ Be banished then all anxious fears— 

£ God has been true in days before, 

i Nerved thus with hope, we doubt no more, 

' While Memory paints her bow on yean. 
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BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 

CHAPTER I. ^ “Ah, Miss Clara, you will never meet with a 

“Oh, how absurd!” said Clara Wyncherley, ^ hard one!” the widower snid, lugubriously, 
“who’ll listen now if I volunteer to read some i; “Some conquests,” laughed the piquant young 
Orphic sayings by a muse unknown?” < lady, “grow hard for us after they are made: 

“I, if they are not long,” a piquant young < you cannot guess half the extent of our trials, 
lady responded. “We, if so we need not be ^ Mr. Mumford!” 

noticed or thought of,” said the timid eyes of ^ He bowed as if receiving a compliment; the 
three shrinking, blushing girls on a sofa. “All v bashful girl on the sofa blushed for him; the 
who appreciate music,” solemnly declared a sen- ^ audience 6miled; even the stranger seated at a 
timental widower. jl window, apparently lost in his nrwspnper, smiled 

Clura was seated in the parlor of a boarding- $ as he left the room, first pausing to pick up the 
house at Pittsfield, a town toward which many ^ offending magazine which lay in his path, and 
strangers are attracted in summer, by its pure ^ bowing slightly to Clara, placed it beside her on 
air and beautiful mountain scenery. It was a \ a table. 

warm morning, breakfast just over, the plans ^ Miss Wyncherley’s eyes met the eyes of the 
for the day not formed; and ladies abounded \ stranger. She had seen him already, for nothing 
like butterflies on a bed of August blossoms; but j escaped her generalship: she had read, that her 
Clara, one could see at a glance, had the finest v voice might attract him, and was dreaming over 
wings of them all. She was handsomely ap- s the impression which might be made, and plan- 
pareled, brilliant, commanding, with tine, regu- > ning farther attacks, when he passed, and paused, 
lar features, and the air of ona accustomed to \ and vauished. 

lead in society, and yoke all lesser people to her l “What eyes!” she said, aloud. “Who is this 
car. { youth, pray—Apollo coine down from the clouds? 

“See now what a famous world we should \ The face of a poet, the bearing of some glorioua 
have if these scribblers arranged it for us!” and > knight of old! We must admit him at once to 
she read, in a voice of mocking music—“why j our circle. Why have you not introduced him, 
always plot and plan? why go through life like \ Mr. Mumford?” 

spiders weaving webs across each path we tread, \ “I thought Miss Wyncherley rather exclusive 

clues for ourselves, traps to impede all others? ] in her choice of friends-” 

Why not rather descend to earth like gentle i “Oh, she is!” interposed the piquant young 
dews, awakening, renewing, purifying, careless ^ lady, and again the room smiled. Was his elec- 
of greed, willing to let our lot unfold from calm \ tion a proof? 

and healthy spiritual growth? Earth we may jj “This person has no particular position, is in 

lose: but heaven is opened for the pure in \ indigent circumstances; a painter, I believe, a 

heart.” \ scribbler, and what not.” 

“Cobwebs! I’d like to know what the author £ Clara’s eyes flashed. “Mr. Mumford, you are 
has done but spin cobwebs to confuse his read- S mistaken, yes, though you could bringmeahun- 
er’s brains. What does it all mean?” asked the $ died parchment proofs, you are mistaken: beg- 
piquant young lady. J gar was never written in that man’s face!” 

“It is transcendental folly: I cannot perceive \ “Hid I call him a beggar?” asked the clergy- 
any logical sequence in the sentences,” said Mr. \ man, growing red. “He is at least partially 
Mumford, who, besides being a widower, was a $ dependent upon his sister who came hither yes- 
olergyman, and besides being a critic was weav- s terday, who married a rich grocer of New York, 
ing a web to ensnare Miss Wyncherley and her s one Spooner. Their house is on the Fifth Avenue, 
great possessions. $ they are admitted by the fashionables of that 

“Folly, yes,” responded Clara, “folly to lay ji city, but the society of such persons can give no 

aside the prettiest game in all this weary world, ^ distinction to Miss Clara Wyncherley.” 
the art of finesse. I for one enjoy it, believe in $ “Distinction!” said Clara, indignantly. “If 
it Give me no easy conquest!” < he were but some famous father’s son, a thing 
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in delicate kid gloves and pretty moustache,! “Dear child, I care for neither of these.” 
posted in all the freaks of fashion and etiquette, < “Oh, folly! I have heard you talk of a hut of 
he would deserve admission to our circle, I sup- ^ hemlock boughs, bread and lentils, and heavenly 
pose, his acquaintance would confer distinction j; art; but I have noticed you enjoy as much as 
on Miss Clara Wyncherley. Oh, think, Mr. jj myself the luxuries of our home, the pictures, 
Mumford, if the shepherd cannot go through a $ library, the damask sofas, the fine, large rooms, 
needle’s eye, what will become of his sheep?” $ with their look of English comfort and Italian 
“It is impossible for a clergyman to please all $ grace.” 
classes of society,” said Mr. Mumford, crushed, $ He was thoughtful, silent, and she supposed 
“and as I have before mentioned, Miss Clara, l him to be wavering. 

I think of resigning the pastoral charge.” | “A few years abroad would complete your 

“Pray do not, Mr. Mumford. You are such i; studies; you need tranquillity, leisure, wider 
an original in your way, that no one looks to ^ connections, all for the sake of art. You have 
you as a type of your class, a modern edition of n but to espouse some heiress, and lo! the path is 
Paul and John.” $ open to Italy and the world.” 

As the piquant young lady consoled her cleri- j: “Destroy the Italy in my heart, for the sake 
cal friend with this sally, Miss Wyncherley swept s of an Italy over the sea, purchase tranquillity 
from the room. i; by taking a showy, restless wife, a thousand 

At the doorway stood George Eveleth, the “in-s dear, insipid friends, and the care of money? 

digent artist,” handsome, serene—surely he had s Dear little Laura, you women are assuredly the 
not listened to their unguarded conversation! \ wisest, foolishest things that were ever created.” 

- ? “And you men the most unmanageable! Think 

CHAPTER II. n over my advice: here is Miss Wyncherley at this 

“So, brother, we are in Berkshire, your Arne- \ very house—beautiful enough to please an artist, 
rican Switzerland! This Persimmon is a pretty \ immeasurably rich.” 

town, charming drives, I hear—I have sent for $ “And with an unmeasured contempt for your 
the carriage and footman, one cannot travel i; humble servant. You should have heard the 
about in a hack. We shall make a sensation, s mocking tone in which she read aloud, in my 
But oh, I feel like a girl once more beside you, | very presence, my last contribution to the * Age.’” 
George!” and Mrs. Spooner looked fondly in her \ “Unconsciously, I am sure!” 
brother’s face. \ “Oh, yes, but very sincerely.” 

“Be like a girl then, let these fopperies of $ “It meant nothing. She only wanted to hear— 
fashion go; let us drive in an old open wagon 5; wanted you, perhaps, to hear her silver tones.” 
as we used: or, what is better, walk along these ^ “I forgive her, let me forget! Did I hear you 
shady roads and river banks, and climb these $ say you would join me for a ramble?” 
noble hills.” ^ “No, thank you! And one last word, George, 

“Nonsense, romantic child! Such pleasures do not waste all your time in scrambling over 
were well enough when we had not better; but s hills and watching beside the water-courses. I 


do you not see that we have romance and ele- ^ do not need your attention; but pray, oblige me 
gance and ease combined?” $ by being civil to my friends, and arouse your- 

“In a carriage and livery servants?” $ self too by some small flirtation. There is the 

“No. In the advantage of wealth, position, ^ little village girl you wrote about, your sweet 
acknowledged superiority. George, I have a <; 4 St. Agnes,’ with her heart of snow: melt that, 
scheme in my head.” $ it will put you in practice. There, don’t look 


“This little head is too full of schemes,” and * shocked.” 
laying his hand on her forehead, George Eveleth ) “I had half forgotten Mary Wells: may the 
turned upward his sister’s fair, young face, \ good God forget me when I trifle with a heart 
“Laura, will you let this city spoil you?—dwin- ^ like hers! Go, your friends are beckoning.” 
die to a woman of the world?” j* “Will you not join our stroll through the vil- 

“Dwindle! no. It is a good world, worth Jlage? Then promise not to start on any excor- 
roling; and I wish my brother to acquire a place J sion without your shawl; you are not strong 
in it worthy his talents and opportunities.” $ from the lung-fever yet.” 

He looked down at her amused, and the lady $ “I promise. Thank you! And, Laura, if I 
continued, j; think of your words, think of mine: do not allow 

“I am resolved to throw the dazzle of my $ the world to spoil your good heart” 


wealth and rank about your splendid self, and 
thus you may step ou to fame and fortune.” 


> “Perhaps, perhaps!” and Eveleth recalled,as 
< she vanished, what “success” had been to her. 
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A husband whose presence made her home un- $ Those sweet dreams camo between the heiress' 
home-like, perverse and dull amid its splendors; J eyes and the pages of her book. She could not 
a child uninteresting and unloved; a circle of s read, she was thinking of all that might have 
flatterers hollow-hearted, alas! as she was grow- J been, and all that should be, must be—and 
ing. “Oh! treacherous, alluring world!” he J thinking thus, was gazing from her window, 
said, “how can I save the poor girl from its i when he passed, alone, the object of her visions! 
grasp?” and went his way farther than ever > Leaving Miss Wynclierley to her new vexa- 
from worldly ambitions, cares, and vanities. J tion, and George Eveleth to his lonely walk, let 
And all this while there was, on his behalf, a \ us find what other threads Fate is spinning to 
commotion of which he little dreamed, in the $ finish the web of our little romance. Ah, these 
apartments of Clara Wynclierley. Whatever the $ same threads are telegraph-wires from heart to 
result might be, to captivate this glorious man, | heart, are harp-strings sounding with magic 
to see him at her feet, or in her train, watching $ music that repels, or that calls us with sweetest 
for her smiles—on this the heiress was bent. In £ invitation, if we have but senses fine enough to 
most charming toilet, in gayest spirits, she would \ hear! 

join the morning’s walk; and he, of course, \ - 

would join—by noon he would be an acquaint- \ CHAPTER III. 

ance, by afternoon a friend, by evening a lover, \ “Oh! mother, the dear Lord will surely take 

and then—and Clara’s eyes grew dreamy. What ^ care of us.” 

of the indigent circumstances? Had she not \ “If we take care of ourselves.” 

money enough for both?—were not talent and S “No, if we only accept what He gives. Now 

manliness- \ come to the door, and tell me if ever a more 

“Yes, Susan, the blue tissue; but first undo J splendid feast of beauty was set forth than shines 
this braid, I tell you ’tis wrong, it will be unbe- \ in all this blessed earth! See that deep, quiver- 
coming.” i ing sky, these leaves all stirring, shining in the 

Were not talent and manliness rare enough to \ sun, this dew in the grass, this beaming sun- 
be a prize worth winning? j shine, and over peaceful hearts. Come, mother, 

Thus as her patient handmaiden unbraided j confess that you’re happy.” 
and braided the heavy folds of her hair, did the $ “None of us know what is in the future." 
heiress scheme and dream; far down the vista $ “God is in the future, isn’t he, as well as 
of the future she saw sweet visions of dignity, ^ here?” 

homage, respect which wealth could never bring, s Were worldly wisdom and simple faith hold- 
Sometimcs it was in a tasteful city home—some- ing a tourney on earth that day, that here again 
times a fair Italian villa, but always he was !; they met and strove in the home of the widow 
there, fond and true as she would make him— J and fatherless as well as the gay saloon? 
beautiful as heaven had made him now! £ Hard experience and a desponding temper 

“That will do I” as Susan, with a sigh of re- s had given Mrs Wells a habit of distrust. She 
lief, finished the last braid. “Now bring the belt $ was the widow of the village schoolmaster, her 


and ribbons—quick, I am late!” $ daughter Mary a sunbeam in the widow’s home, 

“They are not in the box, ma’am.” j was the St. Agnes of Eveleth’s letters. Gentle, 

“Stupid! Open the other boxes, the drawers, $ yet gay, refined, yet full of common sense, sim- 
look in the other trunks, shake open those mus- J pie in tastes and habits, lovely as a dream, 
lins—yes, throw them on the floor, anything, > “The Lord has given you good looks, good 
anything for haste! Will I wear these pale $ talents, and a very good position, child, yon 
trimmings? No, of course not. Turn the trunk $ must employ the only portion he has granted to 
upside down. Oh, the misery of depending on % the fatherless!” 


•ervants!” 

“The ladies have gone, ma’am, 
them on the side walk opposite?” 


| “Dear mother, do not let us plot and plan, I 
Do you see j am willing to work, glad and proud to support 
< you if need be. As for my husband, if he exists 


“Very well, I should have been in no spirits, ^ on earth, I think he will have wit enough to find 
all through your dullness. It’s abominable.” $ me out, or else be no great loss. Now don’t fret, 
“I did not pack the trunks, if you remem- 5 I’m going away for a walk, I will bring you— 
ber.” | oh, the divinest water-lilies!” 

“Mary did, or some of you, all torments, all!” \ “You’ll wear yourself out trudging through 
and taking a book, Miss Wyncherley seated her- \ swamps, you are not strong enough for these 
self by the window, while Susan replaced the \ long walks, Mary.” 

scattered contents of trunks and boxes. ' “They cost me no effort as they would you. 
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I’m so happy! The morning air is like wings 
to me, and beauty exhilarates like wine.” 

“Just as her father talked, and died a poor 
schoolmaster,” sighed Mrs. Wells, as Mary de¬ 
parted, “the dear child will grow up a stiff old 
maid—if she does not get bitten by vipers in 
the swamp—and likely as not we shall both be 
buried from the alms-house!” 

And had Mary heard her she would have 
asked, looking upward with her sweet face, “Is 
not that as near as any earthly dwelling to our 
Father’s house, near as the palace of Dives?” 

Out into the summer morning the young girl 
passed, and on through dewy fields and weedy 
river banks. “Oh, life, life,” she murmbred, 
“so full, so rich, such infinite joy all mine, such 
wide-spread, beautiful existence! My own spirit 
seems to bloom in tho clover, to sparkle in the 
lake, to bend anti wave in all the blessed trees; 
these butterflies, their wings are mine; the birds 
are singing my delight. Why is my heart so 
free, so glad, so rich?” 

And angels above her were singing, “The 
meek shall inherit the earth.” 

“Ah, here is the bridge, and the railway, 
what copses of willow-weed, and golden-rod, 
and thistles—what a convention of butterflies! 
Keep your wings, little ones! I have as good at 
my heart ” £he descended the steep bank, “So 
I leave the dusty road—if I could avoid all dusty 
roads as easily!” She strolled on, pausing often 
to rejoice in some cluster of flowers growing in 
tangled, luxuriant beauty beside the track, to 
watch butterflies, bees, and birds, the distant 
river, the shadows of clouds on the grass, the 
clouds themselves, which were gathering omin¬ 
ously in the sky—they were not ominous to her. 

Lilies, lilies, oh, most perfect things in all this 
summer morning! and she stood with clasped 
hands beside the lake. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Good-btk, proud world!” said George Eve- 
leth, springing over a Virginia fence half buried 
in elder, golden-rod, and clematis, “now for 
nature and roofs of hemlock boughs! What to 
me are their interests, their moneys? Truly 
said Plato, ‘It were a sin to pollute the divine 
ore by mixing it with the alloy of the mortal 
metal;’ truly said his disciple, ‘A man is rich 
in proportion to the number of things which he 
can afford to let alone.’ Behold I turn from 
my sister’s ribboned, ruffled pets, and golden¬ 
mouthed philosophers and poets do follow me, 
giving their comment on all the landscape, their 
sanction to my thoughts! so I dare sing with 
brave Sir Galahad, 


< 4 AJt inj h«iirt i* drawn above, 

' My are bow'd in crypt and shrine: 

jt I ne*or b it the kits of love, 

s Nor maiden's hand in mine. 

^ More bounteous aspects on mo beam, 

s The mightier trau»i»orU move and thrill.' 

N 

s What & quiet prospect is that below! The 
S lake is like a sweet blue flower blooming alone 
i amidst the greenery: doubtless water-lilies are 
\ hidden there, for something draws me like magic 
i music.” 

s Was it the lilies? 

> “Ha! I was right—bless their sweet faces! 
| And here is a boat, 

^ ‘Sometime* on lonely mountain mere* 

£ I find a magic bark; 

\ I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 

i I float-’ ” 

j The artist gazed on the lilies as he floated by: 
J “crypt and shrine” they were, wherein he be- 
\ held the beauty of the Lord; he could not gather 
$ them to fade in his sister’s hair. “Laura, 
s Laura,” he murmured, “could you but read 
$ these flowers like Mignon, ‘so pure, so open 
$ should my heart be, then were I happy!’ A 
' noble pine is that yonder, I will make my way 
J toward it and sketch from that point of ihe 
$ shore: the view of this solitude must be more 
s quiet even than from the open lake.” 

$ Hardly was Eveleth seated at his tnsk, when 
^ a low song reached his ear, and the form of Mary 
s Wells emerged from beneath the trees. She stood 
$ awhile with folded hands, gazing out on the lake, 
^ or watching the little fish that gathered aud 
£ played in her shadow as it fell across the water; 

< then suddenly seeing the boat, she went toward 
$ it, started as she observed the wet oars, and 
s glanced along the shore. 

$ Eveleth held his breath, he neither wished to 
s be disturbed at his task, nor to see this vision 
s change into an earthly woman. He was grati- 
i> tied, the maiden saw him not; and then—strange 
$ inconsistency of human hearts!—he wished it 
| had been otherwise, and watched with an eager- 
$ ness he would not have acknowledged to hira- 
\ self, as—her straw hat thrown back, the sunshine 
| falling on her sweet, calm face—she untied the 
J knots by which he had fastened the boat to the 
^ shore, took the seat he had so lately left, took 
| in her slight hands the rude paddles which he 
\ had cut from a hemlock bough—and again sailed 
J forth the “magic bark,” passing so near he could 
\ cat cl the twinkle and plash of the drops, 
j Near, and past him. Now is the element of 
\ life introduced into his picture. Finish thy 
s sketch, oh, Sir Galahad! 

j The artist’s pencil dropped from his uncon- 
* scious hand. It was all a vision still, but he 
s watched the young girl plying her oars as one 
' accustomed to the work—leaning from her boat. 
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dipping her hands wrist-deep in the sparkling 
water to gather the lilies—standing in attitudes 
of careless grace to catch the play of sunlight in 
their cups, to weave their stems together, while 
the light boat rocked beneath her; and the rip¬ 
ples in the gathering wind swelled to wares, and 
the clouds hung henry and portentous. 

With a hurried look at the sky, Mary grasped 
her oars, as if perceiring her danger; but as she 
turned, her eye fell on an early cardinal flower 
glowing brilliantly on the opposite bank—it was 
worth some risk—fearlessly she rowed across 
the deep and darkening lake, captured her flower 
and essayed to return. The wind had risen 
against her, it came in heavy gusts that sent the 
slight boat back circling amidst the reeds and 
lily leaves along the shore. Against its force 
her Blight wrists, her unwieldy oars could make 
but little progress, yet she struggled on appa¬ 
rently unafraid, for now and then a strain came 
floating on the wind, as though she were singing 
still. 

Yes, Eveleth caught the rery words, and they 
startled him from his reverie. 

**The creeping tide came np along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the Band, 

And round and round the aand, 

Aa far aa the eye could seo; 

The blinding uiiat came down and hid the land— 

And never home came she.” 

What if her song should prove prophetic! It 
took a sad tone, it was like a wnil of spirits, 
mingling with sigh of wind and wave, that 
young, sweet voice! He bounded along the 
shore, and forced his way through the almost 
inaccessible, tangled, morshy ground which en¬ 
circled the portion of the lake nearest Mary’s 
boat. 

The song ceased. Discerning a stranger, she 
called “Shipwreck! Cannot you help me? I 
have been waltzing among these reeds for half 
an hour.” 

“The reeds will help you. Have you strength 
enough to grasp them, and draw your boat to¬ 
ward me?” 

“Strength? Yes—I had not the wit. Oh, 
this is admirable, mine enemies are turned my 
friends!” 

“Now hand me an oar.” 

He was beside her, his strong arm easily 
freeing the boat from its entanglement, and 
guiding it safely against wind and tide. He 
looked at hi9 companion with new interest— 
human, but not yet common-place! Unafraid 
os when he saw her first, a halo of fair hair 
floated above her head, a clearer light was in 
her eyes and on her brow, but the same calm 
■milt. 


v “Are you & spirit come to rescue me?” she 
$ said. 

s “More human than yourself, I think. Iam 
'< not yet above all the fear of the elements, my 
Jj hand trembles: yours is firm.” 
s “Oh ! why should we be afraid in our Father’s 
^world? Does not He raise the storm? Can it 
t: sweep us beyond his reach? 1 feel too happy 
s for fear this morning—feel as secure as the flies 
5 that float on these lily pads. But are you not 
$ glad to see me, Mr. Eveleth? Are we not old 
$ friends?” 

$ “Most truly glad. How else would you be 
i; protected in this storm?” 

J “I could creep under a rock or bough, I sup- 
J pose, as we must both do now. See the great 
S drops of rain, and that black cloud; and the vil- 
v lage two miles away!” 

^ He could only look at her tranquil face. “I 
^ do believe you anticipate pleasure in the storm !” 
v “Do not you? Then you have never witnessed 
\ the floods and hurricanes we have here among 
s the mountains. It is glorious to watch the strife 
j of the clouds and wind, to see the rain descend 
j in sheets, in solid pillars, and the woods bow 
< beneath it; and feel the air astir with a wild, 
> exhilarating music!” 

$ “It lightens, how vividly!” 

| “What did you think when these great clouds 
$ rolled asunder?” 

$ “Of a maiden in her shroud!” 

$ “And I of a nun—my thought was not so far 
$ from yours. Can you recall fho^e marvelous 
| reveries of Tennyson’s 4 St. Agnes’ and ‘SirGala- 
$ had?’ they have run in my mind to-day. 

} ‘The flashes come and go, 

^ All Heaven bursts her starry floors, 

^ And stiews her lights lx-low, 

$ And deepen on and up) the gates 

5 Koll back- 

s 

l The magic music deepened through the storm! 
$ “I know them well. But are you so impa- 
^ tient to climb the heavenly heights? Be con- 
£ tented here—it’s a good world!” 

$ “Good! while we are hiding from it under this 
\ tent of hemlock boughs.” 

$ “Hardly a drop of rain has found its way yet 
$ through our roof; but let me wrap you in my 
J shawl.” 

\ “I am not cold. No, keep it for yourself, it 
} might crush my lilies. Here we have these; 

\ beyond, pure lilies of eternol peace. Oh! what 
$ a lot is ours!” 

j Oh! what a radiant face was beaming on her 
s as she spoke. Oh! how the magic music 
$ deepened through the storm! 

£ She turned to him suddenly, “ Am I dream- 
\ ing? Yon, too, are in a maze, and many things 
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seem mystical and strange to-day. Are you Sir 
Galahad; or my old acquaintance, Mr. Eveleth?” 

“Sir Galahad. 

‘The clouds are broken in tho sky, 

Ami through the mountain walla 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swell* up, and shake*, and falls; 

Then move the trees, the copses nod; 

Wings flutter; Voices hover clear— 

Oh! just ami faithful knight of Oodl’” 

As his full, rich voice rose amid the storm, 
the hills threw back the sound distinctly. She 
heard it as she listened. 

“Oh! just and faithful knight of God!” 

He heard it not—he caught the echo of its 
close, 

“ Rule on, the prize is near.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Three were seated by the widow’s fireside: 
Mary, her mother, George Eveleth. It was a 
November evening, the wind wailed and shrieked 
without; the widow’s heart was sad, but her 
fire burned brightly; her children were happy. 
She called George Eveleth her child now, 
sighing—a mere artist, a poor man, nothing, 
but brave and true, and splendid in the sight 
of God. 

“My child, you will fatigue George with so 
much reading, and on this disin&l evening, too. 
Put your book aside, let us converse.” 

“About what, dear mother?” 

“What! there are topics enough. I am half 
distracted with thinking them over.” 

“Has anything happened, Mrs. Wells?” 

“Oh! you children live in such blessed un¬ 
consciousness! Hear the wind wail. Think of 
all the ships at sea. Think of your illness, 
George, that long relapse of fever, heaven knows 
how it will end. Do wrap your shawl about 
you!” 

“My dear friend, do not sigh for me; Adam in 
Paradise was not happier.” 

“Yes, happy; but what will become of you— 
of Mary?” 

“You have the imagination of an artist, Mrs. \ 
Wells: as great a degree of manual skill would i 
make your fortune. I do not doubt how you i 
can see Mary with blue lips perishing with ; 
hunger; and I, dejected, hopeless, dragged S 
away by Giant Despair.” ! 

“Oh! George, it is all love for us; and the \ 
dear soul cannot help her temperament. Look, S 
mother!” Mary had been turning the leaves of \ 
a Bible whioh her mother had just laid aside, \ 
“These words you made me learn when I could 1 
hardly spell them out; how often I have repeated 5 
them to you: ‘Consider the lilies how they i 


grow, they toil not, neither do they spin; yet, 
even Solomon-’” 

“I know, I know. Your father made those 
pencil marks; but neither he nor I have ever 
been clad like Solomon.” 

“Think what garments of righteousness and 
peace his spirit wore! Now only allow ns to 
finish theso few pages of Rnskin; George and I 
were reveling in tho calm of sun-bright Italy 
when you awoke us.” 

“That reminds me, Mrs. Wells, of a letter 
which I received to-day. Have you told your 
mother, Mary?” 

“May I tell her?” 

“Yes, since we have decided. Read the let¬ 
ter aloud. I am going abroad for a few years; 
I shall return for Mary and yourself, we hope; 
but read.” 

New York, Nov 3rd. 

“George, my excellent fellow! shall you find 
it convenient always to remain ill? Is the little 
nurse so bewitching? We are tired of waiting 
for your return. Come! in next month’s steamer 
we start for the grand tour, a party of six, (the 
sixth Eveleth.) Wisdom, and wit, and worth we 
have; we want an artist’s fine sensos, instincts, 
all that. Bo generous, give them to us. The 
little expense of your journey we can pay; these 
we cannot. 

“What, think you, put this grand idea in my 
brain* An interview with Miss Clara Wyncher- 
ley: she would join us if an artist was to be of 
the party. It was quite indispensable; the rest 
of us were blind as dead men to half the glory, 
&c.: and there was my cousin, Mr. Eveleth, 
might not such a journey restore him to health? 
She would—it was a secret—cheerfully bear the 
expenses, and so on. 

“Now, we do not want Miss Wyncherley; she 
is too accustomed to luxury, and too handsome, 
would have hangers-on. Come yourself—pity 
our blindness—come, come! Remember, the 
next steamer.” «*q. m . k.” 

“Isn’t it glorious, mother? and in his absence 
I’m to give music lessons among my own 
friends—there are opportunities enough; and 
the whole will end in a homo in beautiful 
Italy!” 

We judge with others’ judgment. Was this 
young man so highly esteemed? And was mere 
art worth so much? Mrs Wells smiled—con¬ 
sented to all the plans—promised to think of 
them all with pleasure—was happy in conse¬ 
quence for half a day. 

Five years had passed. A party of Americans 
entered a thronged studio at Rome. Among 
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them was the piquant young lady leaning on ^ “It was to escape her charms that I walked 
Mr. Mumford’s arm, a bride. Mr. Mumford \ to the pond, one memorable day, and found my 
bad left the sacred desk for the successful s water-lily. Sho was my sister’s friend, and the 
manufacture of buttons in Mumfordsville; s sight of her brought poor Laura before me—lost 
among them was Clara Wyncherley with the $ in worldlinees.” 

same magnificent toilet, the same imperious^ “Not quite lost. And the lady’s name?” 
manner, the restless, manoeuvring spirit of old. $ “I have told you how Clara Wyncherley sug- 
They paused before two pictures, a glance at \ gested my picture of worldliness.” 
which revealed their subjects, “The Worldly,” s “She is that Clara. Why did I not guess it? 
and “The Pure in Heart.” “Have we seen > Yet, not one feature resembles her.” 
them before?” asked Mr. Mumford, “this? “The features of her spirit resemble it, line 
maiden with the water-lilies, and this beautiful, > for line; but I meant no one to recognize the 
stern Lachesis, with such remorselessness and ^ likeness.” 

s 

unrest in her eyes—have we not seen them be- \ “And?” 

fore?” | “She has, through an agent, purchased both 

“Hardly, except in your dream9,” replied ? these pictures.” 

Clara, “they are new—do you not observe? the % “Oh! then you can live in peace for a year 
last toy of this easily-pleased throng.” ^ and never think of money.” 

He for whose ear her words were intended s “I can take a villa out of town.” 
heard them, and, smiling, passed on. It was $ “But you will not? Promise me! Let us 

but the hilt of Miss Wyncherley’s sword that $ spend this money all in peace of mind: that, you 

wounded; the blade cut the air. s know, is the most needful of necessaries, and 

It was evening, the artist was in his home. $ the most luxurious of luxuries.” 

“George, all the world has looked into your \ “Did your mother teach you this?” 

studio to-day; let me look into your heart! s “Indirectly. Dear mother! A dreadful piece 

What makes you absent, sad, when you should $ of news came in my letter to-day: she has mar- 

be wild with triumph?” ^ ried old Solomon Hopkins.” 

“Look, then; but you cannot disperse the n “You are not in earnest?” 

clouds. You remember the lady to whom you* “But I am; and I sadly fear it is that his 

directed my attention this afternoon?” s great possessions may descend to us.” 

“One could never forget her: a woman-Luci- ^ “Good, mistaken woman! Not all the coin in 
fer, not yet disgraced!” | all the banks can make such wealth as ours!” 


MISERRIMUS. 

BY LIBBII D-. 


Slowly, slowly drooping clouds 5 

Gather in the sunny sky, $ 

Blackening as they rise aloft. £ 

Blackening os their van is nigh; i 

And the blackness shrouds the earth, | 

Darkens all the circling air, ^ 

Blots the snn from out the sky, s 

Leaving nothing bright or fair. > 

Wailing, wailing comes the wind, £ 

Like a soul in bitter pain; | 

At the casement now It sighs * 

As it entrance sought in vain. s 

Like a troubled ghost it moans, * 

Moaning, wailing all the night, * 

Like a soul in wild remorse, ^ 

Like a spirit barred from light. 

Slowly, slowly drooping clouds 
Gather, gather o'er my heart, 

Blackening as they linger there, 

Darkening last Its better part. 


Not a ray of light cad pierce, 

Not a beam of hope descend, 
Blinded, darkened all my sky, 
Father! when wfll come the end? 

Walling, wailing, memory sad 
Dirges solemn round me chant, 
Dirges for my wasted hours. 

Sighing ever “Life is scant, 

Scant and barron, void of cheer, 
Never may thy spirit find 
Hope, or joy, or love again. 
Miserable, weak and blind I 

Blinded to a better way, 

Failing ever, weakly strive, 
Nanght but memories be thine, 
Bitter thoughts thy soul to rive.” 
And I cried, “Ah! cruel voice, 

Only prophesying woe, 

Dawns there not a brighter day V* 
Came the answer, “For thee? no I" 
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CARRYING THE MAIL. 

BY M. S, MAITLAND. 

A listless group wns assembled in (he parlor < whose springs creaked in a dismally rheumatic 


of a private boarding-house at R-Springs. 

It was one of those still summer mornings when 
the air is so sultry and oppressive, that we feel 
it wearisome to exert ourselves or even to think; 
while the unusual stillness of the air, and alter¬ 
nate clouds and sunshine seemed the precursor 
of a storm. It was nine o’clock, and our morn¬ 
ing duties were over. We had made our accus¬ 
tomed pilgrimage to the spring, drank our usual 
allowance, and breakfasted ; now the unexpressed 
thought was, “What shall we do this long sum¬ 
mer day?” Some of the boarders were quietly 
ensconced in their rooms, while two young girls, 
daughters of our host, a young lady boarder and 
myself, formed the interesting group above men¬ 
tioned. 

Ellen and Louise stood by the window gazing 
absently into the street. Mary pretended to 
crochet, but her work rested idly in her hands; 
while I reclined on a sofa holding a book, which 
I did not read. At last Mary said, 

“You are very entertaining this morning, 
girls—what may be the subject of your medi¬ 
tations ?” 

“I was just wishing,” replied Ellen, “that 
some good fairy would come and take 11 s away 
from this stupid place. You may look all day 
and see nothing but a few invalids taking their 
daily exercise. I wish the soldiers were sta¬ 
tioned here again, then we would have gay 
times.” 

“I have a splendid idea,” interrupted Louise, 
“I will be your good fairy to-day. Let us go 
and carry the mail to Monticello—Mr. Turner is 
just preparing to send it.” 

“Carry the mail!” echoed Mary and I, in 
great astonishment. A gay burst of laughter 
effectually banished our ennui . 

“Why not?” said Louise, “I have been before. 
We have only to drive to the office, leave it, and 
return; we will have a pleasant ride, which will 
be much better than moping here. If you will 
all go, I will send over and ask Mr. Turner.” 

“Anything for a change,” said we, and Louise 
departed. 

Our establishment was soon at the door—not 
a very splendid equipage, I must admit; for it 
consisted of an ancient vehicle, dry and dusty, 
176 


!; manner; and an old, grey horse, the fattest and 
\ meekest of quadrupeds in appearance. 

\ “Are yon sure the horse is gentle?” asked my 
? cautious sister. 

“Oh, perfectly!” and we smiled at the possi- 
ij bility of danger. 

\ The girls sprang in, and I, being the smallest, 
J was promoted to the uppermost seat, and the 
J honorable post of driver. We started off quite 
s briskly, unheeding the repeated injunctions to 
s drive carefully, and get back to dinner. 

'I We had not proceeded far, when the sun, 
^ emerging from its cloud curtains, poured its 
> burning rays full upon our defenceless heads, 
j reminding us forcibly of our negligence in leav- 
$ ing our parasols behind. I also began to have 
Na fnint suspicion that our “gallant grey” was 
j not a very fast traveler, and regretted that no 
s one had been considerate enough to provide me 
J with a whip; for to his dull ear the human voice 
^ appeared to have no charms—at least it pro- 
J duced no effect. 

j Again the sun was clouded. “If it would 
s only remain so,” said we: but hardly was the 
$ wish uttered, when forth it beamed with re- 
^ newed power. We had advanced about two 
s miles, when we observed by the roadside a 
s large oak, a magnificent tree of half a cen- 
^ tury’s growth. Our horse, which had already 
s shown signs of weariness, observed it too, and 
n seemed inclined to rest in its shade. A11 my 
$ efforts to make him keep the road were useless; 
s he was the strongest, and he knew it: and I was 
$ fain to submit and let him have his way. With 
s a gentle chasset to the right, ho brought ns 
n under the low, spreading branches, and looked 
$ around with an intelligent expression, as much 
as to say, “Don’t you admire my taste?” We 
s laughed merrily over our novel predicament, 
\ and tried to make the best of it. To amuse onr- 
ji selves, we began to pull off the green branches, 
5 and deck the carriage with the spoils; then I 
5 sprang out and trimmed the horse in the same 
s manner; in every accessible part of the harness 
s I fastened the waving branches, till he resem- 
i; bled an animated arbor. A lucky thought then 
5 entered my head. I quickly pulled the leaves 
* froto a long branch, and, seating myself, held 
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the lines firmly and applied my rustic whip. < ladies, do not remain here!” he cried “This 
Such a start and look of astonishment as he \ tree has several times been scathed by lightning, 
favored us with! A second application, and \ and the storm is not yet over.” 
away he sped with more energy than we gave 5 “What shall we do then?” we ruefully in- 
him credit for possessing. j quired, “there are no houses near here.” 

Thanks to my invaluable whip, we arrived 1 “There i9 a house behind that grove,” he an- 
much sooner than we expected, and drove up ^ swered, “I will show you the way;” and seizing 
to the post-office in tolerable style, amid the ^ the bridle, he hurried us on. 
wondering gaze of the quiet villagers, who $ There was a lane branching off from the main 
rushed to the doors and windows to admire our $ road that we had not noticed; and behind the 
leafy equipage. The smiling clerk came out s grove was hidden a pretty farm house. Thank- 
and received our dispatches, thanking us for our $ fully we entered the hospitable door just as the 
trouble. Then I prepared to execute a graceful $ storm burst forth with renewed fury. The good 
turn after the most approved method; but iny i; hidy lifted up both hands in wonder at our ab- 
plan was frustrated by the superior instincts Qf s rupt entrance and miserable plight; but she 
the horse. He pressed perseveringly forward, $ quickly understood the matter, and exerted her- 
and never stopped till he had made a circuit v self to make us more comfortable. Calling her 
round the hotel, and brought us to the reservoir $ daughters, she bade them provide us with dry- 
in the rear. j clothing immediately. 

Here was a new subject for merriment, and i Now that we were in safety, we were ready 
we laughed heartily while he partook of his $ to laugh at our ridiculous appearance. No one 
accustomed refreshment. Finally, he signified $ who had seen us in the morning would have re- 
his readiness to return by shaking his plumed s cognized us then; for the dust and rain corn- 
head, and turning abruptly to retrace his steps. $ bined had effectually mingled all colors into one 

By this time the sun was entirely obscured by $ —that one was decidedly dirty, 
the lowering clouds, and there was a quivering $ Half an hour made a great change for the 
in the air, and a sighing among the trees, that $ better in our appearance, and w© descended to 
made us fear an approaching storm. We hur- 'i the cool parlor dressed in borrowed plumes, 
ried on, but had not reached our resting-place, \ while our own drenched garments were hung up 
the oak, ere the rain descended in torrents. Our $ to dry. Unfortunately for me, both of the young 
light summer clothing was instantaneously wet $ ladies were very tall, and my tiny figure was 
through, and we looked rather dolefully into s arrayed in one of their dresses, which fell to the 
each other’s faces, for there was no house in \ floor in a long and sweeping train. I was ob- 
sight. The thunder became louder and more fre- i* liged to sustain it with both hands, while Louise 
quent; the lightning flashed incessantly, while \ mischievously pretended to help me. 
the manning of the wind among the trees sounded s It was nearly noon, and the rain still con- 
like the wail of human agony. \ tinued; but we passed the time agreeably, con- 

It was a grand and terrific scene; but we were \ versing with our kind entertainers, whom we 
not in a mood to enjoy its terrible sublimity; for j found both sensible and intelligent. Soon we 
owr horse became so frightened and restive, we s were summoned to dinner—and such a dinner 
could hardly control him. We passed a row of 1 as it was! It would be difficult to tell what was 
poplars, their tall and ghostly forms swayed \ not on the table; for they seemed to think we 
to and fro in a weird-like manner, and our <! must be famished in addition to our other mis- 
poor horse grew perfectly unmanageable and j fortunes. After dinner we returned to the 
plunged madly forward. As we approached his ( parlor. As I rested on the settee, I listened 
favorite oak, he dashed unceremoniously under s dreamily to the falling rain, and the quiet mur- 
its friendly shelter, and stood panting and trem- $ mur of voices—soon everything grew indistinct, 
bling. $ and I slept. 

There was a momentary lull in the storm; but | When I awoke the sun was shining brightly, 
the deadly stillness—the absence of all life and $ and the birds singing, while the fragrance of 
motion seemed, if possible, .'‘Ore frightful than ! summer roses was wafted through the open win- 
the pealing thunder. The bit hsd fled to their s dow. Hearing voices in an adjoining room, I 
leafy homes: and we, poor fri^ntened things, s found my way there, and discovered the girls 
seemed the only animate beings exposed to the j; preparing to return. We were 9 oon ready, and 
roar of the elements. We looked around for aid, \ thanking our kind friends for their hospitality, 
and saw with joy a man coming toward us from ^ started homeward. 

an adjoining field. “For mercy’s sake, yeung * The whole earth was radiant with beauty; the 
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rain-drops sparkled on every leaf and flower; ^ 
and the birds seemed pouring forth a joyful * 
thanksgiving, so full and glorious was their $ 
harmony. The storm had left some traces of $ 
its power. The hop-fields that we passed in the * 
morning presented a very different appearance 
on our return. Then every pole stood erect, 
garlanded with its wealth of vines and leaves— 
they looked like brave and gallant soldiers drawn 
jp in battle array. Now whole ranks were lying 


low, as if leveled by an enemy’s artillery; while 
the columns that remained standing, seemed 
broken and bent, as if ready to turn and flee. 

We reached home at two o’clock, and found 
our friends surprised and somewhat alarmed at 
£ our delay. We had a merry time relating our 
^ adventures; but we never carried the mail again. 
{ After that we contented ourselves with excur- 
$ sions nearer home. 


THE WELL REMEMBERED VOICE. 

BY MAUD IRVING. 


When night’s deep bnsh is round me, 
And silenco reigns supreme; 

And the twinkling stars look on me 
With feeble, flickering gleam— 
When slumber from my eyelids 
Has taken its sure flight, 

And dreams come not to cheer me 
With their images of light— 

I hear a seraph music 
Which biddeth me rejoice; 

Oh! well I love tho whisper 
Of that well remembered voice! 


And at the sultry morning 
When the blazing sun is high, 

And not a single fleecy cloud 
Floats in the azure sky— 

When the lolling herds are resting 
On the grass so soft and green. 

And the snow-white geese are paddling 
In the osier-bordered stream— 

That well remembered voice 
Is whispering in my ear, 

And I feel that, though unseen, 

A spirit hovers near. 


It is with me in the morning 
W'hen the day begins to break. 

And the birds within the forest boaghs 
The sleeping echos wake— 

When the crickets in the brushwood 
The notes of praise prolong; 

And the squirrel Joins in harmony 
The universal song— 

’Mid all the varied beauty, 

Increasing all my joys, 

It comes to me In melody— 

That well remembered voice! 


And at the quiet evening 
When the sun is getting low, 

And rosy, golden shadows 
Are moving to and fro— 

When the breeze, with odors laden, 
Comes softly o’er the hills, 

And stirs tho glassy lakelet 
And breathes across the hills— 
That well remembered voice 
Is talking with my soul! 

And o’er my happy being 
Bright waves of rapture roil! 


YOUTHFUL DAYS. 

BI JOHNSTON M. ITIlBltT. 


On I for the rays of my youthful days— 

The days of the oldeu time. 

When with spirits gay I would trudge away 
At the sound of the school-bell’s chime— 

When trouble and strife were unknown to my life, 
And my heart was devoid of all care— 

When the family band would unite heart and hand 
In the blessed evening prayer. 

I still view the spot where tho moss-covered cot 
Of my father so boldly stood, 

And I hear the lond jar of the ocean afar 
Keeping time with the leaves of the wood; 

The hoarse humming mill at the foot of the hill 
Chiming loudly its notes all day long, 

As if its deep moan was the requisite tone 
To murmur the bass of the song. 


< Methinks I behold the fields of bright gold 
$ That enchanted me so with their sight, 

$ Through which I would stray with my playmates away, 
' And gather the violets so bright; 

\ And ths rich apple trees, as they waved in the breeze, 

N Laden down with tho fruit that they bore, 

^ Oh! their hissing sound in my oars still resound 
s As they did in the bright days of yore. 

^ But ah! these bright dreams of my youth only seem 
^ To suggest to my soul with deep pain, 

^ That the happy rays of my youthful days 
£ Will no’er shine on those scenes again; 
l But the finger of age only points to the stage 
| That has hurried me on in the road, 
s To ths happy clime, and the endless time, 
i Of my Heavenly—last abode. 
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HELEN GRiEME. 


BY FRANK LKK BENEDICT. 


[Entered, according to Act of On n err os*, in tlio year 1S,’>9. by Charles ,T. P«*tcrson. in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAOS 117 . 

CHAPTER VIII. j much to her companionship. The poor child 

Two months had passed since the events re- s noted his changed manner and grieved over it, 
lated iti the last chapter. v though she strove to think it but the result of 

It was now the first of September, and Green- $ his sickness, 
lawn, Mrs. Trevor’s country-seat, was in the \ So the days wore on Rnlph recovered his 
early glow of autumnal beauty. She had gone s strength very slowly, for the strange lassitude 
there with her son and Lucy Markham, imme- $ which was upon him rendered him even unwill- 
diately after her return from Millbrook Farm. ^ ing to make the slightest exertion. At last, one 
Ralph had been very ill from the effects of a J bright afternoon, lie was able to drive out for a 
fall from bis horse, during the frantic ride he $ short time, accompanied by his mother and Lucy, 
had taken after his parting with his mother, j who was wild with delight at the prospect of his 
He had been stunned, and taken up for dead, s speedy recovery. 

but when be came to himself, he insisted upon The time had now come for Mrs. Trevor to 
continuing his journey and it was not until he < act. She knew that if she delayed a week longer, 
reached Greenlawn that he would admit that be \ Ralph would be strong enough to oppose her 
was ill, nor allow a physician to be consulted. 5 with the new will, which the consciousness of 
For a month he was lost in the insanity of a $ danger to all that he held dear had given him. 
brain fever, and when consciousness returned, \ The very next morning she entered his room 
he lay upon his bed unable to move or think, | with open letters in her hand, and wearing an 
asking only to be left in perfect quiet, and with J expression of deep anxiety, 
a strange sense of weariness, which made him s “My son,” she said, “are you strong enough 
vaguely conscious of a wish to turn upon his $ to talk a little while, I have some very important 
pillow and die without a sign. J news?” 

Mrs. Trevor and Lucy had watched over him l “Letters, are they from -” Then he 

with affectionate care; that haughty woman \ checked himself, feeling the madness of the 
loved her son with deep devotion, it was almost \ wild hope that had started up in his heart at 
the only gentle feeling left in her heart, for a j her words. 

world of bitter memories struggled in that proud j “They are from our agent in New York,” she 
bosom, which had aided to render her the cold, J continued. “The French house, in which so 
unloveable being she appeared. j; much of our fortune is invested, is on the eve of 

During that illness, Helen’s image haunted J failure, and we are in danger of being ruined.” 
Ralph incessantly. Very often he uttered her i “My poor mother!” he said; “what is to be 
name in tones of wild entreaty; and when Lucy \ done?” 

sought an explanation, Mrs. Trevor was forced J; “Not only that; but you knew I persuaded 
to a system of deception, against which an open s Lucy’s aunt to invest a large portion of the poor 
and generous naturo would have revolted. < child’s property there also. Ralph, we shall be 

There came letters from Helen, but only one s not only beggared, but disgraced.” 
reached him, although after the fever was gone, s “Good God!” he exclaimed, rising from his 
his first inquiry each morning was in regard to J chair in strong excitement. “Give me the let- 
them. As soon as he had strength enough heaters—advise me—what must we do? I cannot 
scrawled a few lines to cheer her anxiety, for he ji think, my head is so confused! Lucy in danger 
knew how that long silence must have agonized $ of being ruined—mother, this is terrible!” 
her, but he received no answer. J “I hope it is not yet too late, Ralph! The 

The girl’s name never passed his mother’s jj steamer sails to-morrow for Havre, we must start 
lips, not an allusion to his absence, or anything $ in her. I received the letters early this rooming, 
connected with it. When he was able to sit up ^ and telegraphed to Headley to secure passage 
she bade Lucy read to him, and indeed left him * s for us.” 
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“Start to-morrow? Mother, I cannot, I will} 
not!’ 1 i 

“Then all is lost! I do not know, Ralph, j 
what jour reasons njay be, but surely your > 
honor, your mother’s honor, are the first things j 
to be considered.” \ 

“Go to Europe!” he repeated. “No, no, Ij 
cannot—it is impossible.” 

“Let everything alone,” Bho replied; “sit; 
passively down under this impending disgrace; 
but do not think I will bear it with you. No, I 
would die by my own hand first.” ; 

“Mother, for God’s sake, do nil torture me 
so!” 

“And I? What do you think my feelings are? 
Will you help to save me from beggary, or will 
you leave me in my old age to the mercy of a 
heartless world? Answer, Ralph; I shall urge 
you no more!” 

“I could join you there very soon, in a few 
weeks at farthest.” 

“For shame! Do not make me despise my 
son!” 

“Mother, my honor compels me to remain 
here.” 

“Silence, Ralph; there is a subject which 
most not be named between us! Think for a 
moment; you can return before the winter is 
over, so short an absence can do you no harm. 
You call me harsh and exacting; make this sac¬ 
rifice for me and see if your mother is ungrate¬ 
ful.” 

“Are you serious, mother?” 

“My son, l love you better than my life; trust 
to that affection, it has never yet misled you. 
Will you go to Europe, Ralph?—will you keep 
our good name untarnished?” 

“I will, mother; you have my promise.” 

“To-morrow, we must sail to-morrow—it will 
be too late else.” 

“When you will, I am indifferent.” 

He fell back upon his cushions, weak and 
dizzy from intense excitement, only conscious 
that be was endangering the happiness of his 
whole life, and that of the girl who so fondly 


That afternoon the young man wrote again to 
Helen, a long letter full of passionate tenderness, 
breathing new hope and promising a speedy re¬ 
union. 

It was not until night that he knew Lucy was 
to accompany them His mother mentioned it 
casually as an affair of no moment. 

“I shall take Lucy to Paris and leave her 
with a friend,” she said; “her aunt is going to 
Havana, and the poor child would die of loneli¬ 
ness if I left her behind.” 

Ralph made no reply. He felt no interest in 
the matter, and scarcely gave it a thought. 

The next morning they took the boat down 
the river, a passage of only a few hours, and on 
reaching the city drove at once to the steamer. 

Half an hour more and they were under way! 
Ralph Trevor sat on deck and saw the beauti¬ 
ful city disappear in the distance, racked with 
agonizing thoughts which drove him almost mad. 

“I am so happy; it seems like a dream—does 
it not?” 

It was Lucy’s happy voice, and Ralph turned 
away with a shudder. 

“You are cold,” said the girl, “you shiver.” 

“Very cold,” he muttered; “it is like the 
chill of death.” 

Lucy did not hear the response; but Mrs. 
Trevor’s quick ear caught the dreary meaning. 

“You had better go and lie down, Ralph; yon 
are worn out.” 

“I am better here,” he said, with the impa¬ 
tience of illness and suffering. “Leave me 
alone—I can’t talk!” 

Lucy looked wonderingly in his face, but Mrs. 
Trevor drew her away before she could speak. 

“He is so tired,” she whispered; “you must 
not mind his freifulness; remember how ill he 
has been.” 

“I do not; poor Ralph, how changed he is!” 

“The voyage will do him good. Come down 
stairs, dear, and look at our rooms.” 

They left Ralph on deck with the crowd of 
excited voyagers about him full of life and hope, 
while he sat there shuddering beneath the cloud 


loved him, yet seeing no means of escape, s which darkened his future, 
nothing but to follow in the path his mother’s j 
iron will had marked out, leading toward a goal > 

visible only to her. j CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Trevor left him to conclude the prepara- \ Six months had elapsed since Helen Grseme'a 
tions which bad secretly been going on for many $ marriage, and from the time of Ralph’s departure 
days. It was true that their affairs required \ she had received no tidings of him. 
attention, but their man of business could have \ For weeks she waited in constant expectation 
made the voyage and arranged everything equally J of letters, but day after day dragged on its 
well. It was at Mrs. Trevor’s suggestion that he s wretched length, until she counted his absence 
had written so urgently, for she knew that nothing j by months, and yet he neither wrote nor came, 
less would have any influence upon Ralph. i Doubt was slow to enter her mind; she loved 
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him so devotedly, had trusted so entirely in his < At last strange whispers went abroad eoncern- 
honor and affection, that she could not believe $ ing the girl who had been the pride and beauty 
herself deceived. \ of the whole parish. Those who had known her 

The hour came at last when she could no Ion- % well indignantly denied the slander, but there 
ger buoy up her soul with false hope. She sank ^ were enough to credit the tale; and after a time 
down for ^ time utterly crushed beneath the ter- i even among those who had loved her, there grew 
rible revelation that her husband had forsnken ^ a vague suspicion, to which they would give no 

her, and that she was left not only to endure the $ name or credence. 

misery of desertion, but in the world’s eyes J But into Adam Graeme’s dwelling there came 
shame and dishonor which could never be re-$ no doubt nor fear. There had not been one daring 
trieved. $ enough to brave the old man's anger, and Helen's 

Her first thought was for her father; that s chilling dignity gave no opportunity to offer con- 

proud, old man who had loved her so well, and $ eolation or advice. 

who was to be so mortally injured in every ten- $ It was winter now; the snow lay heavy and 
der and holy feeling of his nature. From the s white upon the hills; the chill wind ran riot 
first she had no hope; she knew his unyielding ij among the trees that surrounded the old farm 
will, his stern pride so well that she felt any ap- ^ house, and within its walls sat that silent girl 
peal would be wasted. s week after week, watching her doom approach 

The days passed on; how Helen Graeme lived $ as a condemned criminal might count the days 
through them was inexplicable. Many times j: which were to elapse before his execution, 
thoughts of self-destruction haunted her, but $ One bleak, cold day she was alone in the 
she would not give way to the dreadful prompt- $ house. Her father had gone out, and the woman 
ings. Night after night she lay prostrate on the % who had charge of the household duties was also 
floor of her chamber, praying God to spare her ^ absent. 

this last heavy blow, not so much for her own > Helen sat for a long time cowering over the 
sake as that of her father. Could s>he die then \ fire, until her restlessness grew so intense that 
and bury that fatal secret with her! She was $ the quiet almost deprived her of reason. She 
willing to suffer the utmost to spare that old ^ rose from her seat, gathered her shawl around 
man; expiation here and atonement hereafter, s her, and went wandering about the house like a 
only that the consequences of her fault might $ ghost visiting the haunts known and loved of 
fall upon herself. $ yore. 

But still she lived. After the first week of s She opened cabinets full of family relics, turn- 
mental and physical prostration, she rose from $ ing them sadly over and recalling reminiscences 
her bed apparently in good health, although the J of her happy childhood; painful now from their 
troubled eyes and weary mouth betrayed the < very brightness. In an old closet were heaps of 
restless soul within. She was more lovely than \ pamphlets and papers, that had been thrown 
before; the singular clearness of her complexion, jj there as useless. 

where a faint rose bloomed; the dreamy languor s She took those up, shook off the dust and tried 
of her eyes, more beautiful even from their un- \ to interest herself in the romances and scraps of 
quiet expression: all rendered her more lovely \ poetry which they contained. In the pile was 
than in the early flush of girlish beauty. \ a daily paper dated three months before, which 

Adam Graeme noted it, and his heart yearned $ had apparently been wrapped around some pack- 
toward his child. There had been no confidence % age, and thrown carelessly down among the other 
between them since the night of Ralph Trevor’s $ rubbish. 

departure. Helen had no courage to break the $ She began turning the journal over. Her eyo 
cloud that spread between their hearts; and the s fell upon a list of passengers who had sailed by 
old man had not yet recovered from the shock ;• that day’s steamer—in the list she read Ralph 
of feeling that his child had not dealt openly ^ Trevor’s name! 

with him, although no other suspicion had, for n She clutched the paper tighter, peering at the 
an instant, found a resting-place in his mind. $ fatal letters until they seemed written in cha- 
Helen went out but seldom. More and more s racters of fire, and her brain swam in shudder- 
often her seat at church was vacant; her place \ ing horror. She passed her hand over her eyes x 
in the Sunday school occupied by another; and ^ to shut out their sight, believing that it was a 
she was never seen at the little gatherings which «; momentary madness which possessed her, but 
the young people of the village had formerly de- s when she looked again the fatal announcement 
lighted in, because her presence brought new life $ was there still. 

and interest into their narrow round of pleasures, w She neither wept nor moaned; even insen- 
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sibility was denied her. She sat upon the floor < disarranged hair and dress making her changed 
staring vacantly at the paper and striving to re- j appearance even more striking, 
fleet. All was over now. She had ceased long s For a moment Adam Graeme looked at her in 
since to hope, but the reality of her desolation s silence; then he started forward, caught her 
rushed upon her in its full force. There was ^ hands in a vice-like grasp, hissing out from be- 

one way left—she must go away! Whither she s tween his shut teeth, ^ 

knew not, but her shame must not desecrate the ;> “What is this? Answer me! I thought they 
dwelling where her mother had died. ^ lied! Helen Graeme, you dare not look in my 

After a time she went back to her chamber. $ face—off, I say!” 

The fire had died out, but she felt no chill; the j He flung her so violently from him, that she 

fever in her heart spread through every vein, and i would have fallen on the floor had she not 

left her incnpable of any outward impression. s clutched at his heavy oaken chair. 

Mechanically she made the arrangements which $ “Answer,” he repeated, so stern and terrible 
she knew were necessary, although scarcely con- J that he was awful to look upon; “do not lie to 
■cious of what she was doing. She touched no-s m e! Is what I have heard true? Have you dis- 
thing that she could do without; a few changes ^ graced this roof—the spot where your mother 
of raiment, the bits of sewing which of late she ^ died?” 

had embroidered in secret—her father’s minia- n She looked at him almost without emotion; 
ture, and the little sum of money left her by her $ there was a leaden weight upon her brain which 
mother, which her father on her last birth-day s left her no consciousness for keen anguish, 
had placed in her hands to dispose of or invest s “Your answer?” he reiterated, 

as she saw fit. ^ “Send me away,” was her only reply; “they 

The short winter day was almost at an end. $ will believe me guilty, and I have not a word to 
The old clock in the kitchen had struck four, £ say.” 

every stroke sounding on her heart like a knell $ “You acknowledge it—you stand there sliamo- 
of doom. The wind, which, during the after- s less and still? And that is my child—and 1 live 
noon had died away, sprang up again, sobbing $ and am not mad!” 

against the casements, and lifting the snow in ^ He fell into a chair, his gaunt frame quivering 

chill gusts from the tree branches with a dreary s in every limb, dry sobs heaving his heart, but 

moau. ^ not a tear, not a soft emotion to appease his 

These strange preparations were at an end. ^ agony. 

The girl stood in the middle of her chamber, jj On her bended knees the girl crept toward 
stunned and motionless. Suddenly there was a <» him, struggling to catch his hands and moaning, 
noise below; the outer door opened and closed s “Don’t curse me, father—don’t curse me!” 
with a heavy clang, and through the silence $ He writhed away from her, and stood upright 
which followed an awful voice penetrated to the ^ like a hoary tree shaking in the blast, 
chamber, calling, s “I will not curse you—but go—the same roof 

“Helen Graeme, come here!” $ covers U9 two no longer! Ask for help and I 

She knew the tones, realized what they por- ^ will send it; seek refuge where you please, but 

tended, but without a pause or a shudder passed jj this house is no more your home.” 
down the staircase into the room below, and J “I know it,” she groaned, “I know it?” 
found herself face to face with her father. % “Long since I gave you warning—disgrace I 

That afternoon Adam Grrcme had been to the ? will not bear! Go hence, my curse will never 
village, and for the first time some courageous \ follow you.” 

friend had ventured to whisper the sad tale J He turned from her, but she wound her arms 
which had gone abroad concerning his child. 5 about his knees, prostrate at his feet. 

With a white rage fearful to behold the old man J “Hear me—only hear me!” 

had denied live charge, daring any to the proof; s “A word—a look—and I will believe you,” 

and through the wind and sleet had hastened 5 he cried; “yes, against all the world!” 

home, frenzied by the doubts which a too faith- ^ Her arms released their hold, she sank down 

ful memory of the past few weeks brought before s upon the floor hiding her face from his sight. 

him. i “God help me. I cannot speak!” 

Into the house he entered, calling sternly upon \ Without a word Adam Grseme left the apart- 

his daughter—the terrible voice which had roused j ment, his heavy foot falls clanged through the 
her in her loneliness. He stood in the centre of $ passage, and the door closed behind him. The 
the room when she went down pallid and fever % wretched girl heard the sound; she knew that lie 
eyed, her arms hanging idly at her sides, her 1 would return no more until she had left the house. 
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After u time she gathered strength to rise from > which a jealous heart could prompt in turn sug- 
the floor and went to her chamber. She took up s gested itself to his mind. She might be dead— 
the little packet she had made, wrapped a cloak $ that thought was so terrible he could not dwell 
about her, and again descended the stairs. She j: upon it! 

passed slowly from room to room, looking for the s There was nothing left but to await the return 
last time at the familiar objects, touching the $ of spring; with the first balmy breeze lie would 
books and chairs with sorrowful affectiou, then \ start for home, even though he lived only long 
she too left the house. ' enough to see Helen’s face once more and to die 

She went down the lane which led to the road i in her arms. 

—the gate closed behind her—she was driven t: Mrs. Trevor left him free to indulge his dark 

forth into the pitiless world to fiud shelter as £ fancies, full always of affectionate thought and 
best she might. ;j care, presenting Lucy to him in the most favor- 

The snow was blowing heavily, and the wind v able light, and making him, notwithstanding all 
shook the folds of her cloak, but she fell no chill, $ his unrest and anxiety, feel au interest in her. 
turning mechanically iu the direction opposite $ The poor child loved him! In spite of the 

the village. s neglect with which he treated her, his mother’s 

There were ten weary miles to be passed be- ' artful words kept alive the affection that had 
fore she reached any town, but she pressed on S been so carefully: fostered in her heart. She 
without a moan. Perhaps half the distance had s believed that it was his long illness which had 
been traversed when her strength gave way. $ made him so capricious aud changed, that when 
She fell down upon the snow believing that the !; his health returned site should find him the 
end bad come, that God had taken pity on hers laughing, open-hearted Ralph of former days, 
misery and would allow her to die. s So she trusted and loved on, waiting with 

She even felt the apathy of slumber stealing $ womanly patience, bearing all things with a 
over her, when there came a thought that brought ^ sweet resignation, and cheered by that very de- 
back a force higher and nobler than the feverish $ votion which was so totally disregarded by its 
strength which had before animated her. She $ object. 

must livo for the sake of her unborn child! She i While Ralph Trevor sat that morning in his 
had no right to die; her past errors were guilt j room the door opened gently, and his mother 
enough to bear, she could not put that sin upon s entered. He did not look toward her, nor give 
her soul. * ^ any sign which showed that he heeded her pre- 

Again she rose, and -through the snow and s Bence. She went up to him and laid lier hand 
sleet kept on her way until the lights from the \ caressingly upon his shoulder; he submitted 
Tillage gleamed through the darkness, and she j passively to her embrace, but made no effort to 
knew that a temporary haven was reached. s repay it even by a smile. 

- > “My son,” she said, “I have something pain- 

CHAPTER X. s ful to tell you.” 

It was a sunuy winter day in Bordeaux, and s He turned upon her with quick impatience, so 
the quiet of the stately old city was broken by $ uulike the respectful fondness of by gone years, 
some festival which filled the Btreeta with a^ “I cannot remember the time for months that 
crowd full of eager enjoyment. \ you have had anything else to tell me.” 

The life and merriment floated faintly up to $ “Ralph, have I deserved this? But I will not 
the sombre apartment where Ralph Trevor was ' notice your harshness—my heart is full enough 
seated, leaning idly in the window seat, and s of sadness now'.” 

watching the busy throng below with a weary s “ What news have you? You can threaten roe 
thoughtfulness painful to behold. ^ with no misfortune greater than those I have 

His health was still far from restored, and a % endured.” 
physician’s mandate had seconded his mother’s “My son, my son!” 

determination to keep him in Europe during the s “Forgive me, mother; I am ill and fretful to- 
winter. He attended little to the business, sunk s day. You mean for the best, I know you do! 
in a lethargy of weak despair, which left him ^ Go on—what have you to say?” 
no courage to rouse himself and shako off the s “Do you remember last summer, Ralph?” 
shackles that bound him. $ “For God’s sake stop! Remember, mother, 

In all that time no news from Helen; no an- $ a whole eternity would not teach me to forget! 
swer to his many letters. Ilnd she received s Leave that subject forever.” 

them, and did she mean by that silence to signify > “I must speak! Ralph, I have had tidings 
her intention of ignoring the past? Every doubt l from Millbrook-” 
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“You—you, mother, speak! Do not drive me 
mad! Are you struck dumb? can't you answer 
me?” 

“My poor child—only be calm!” 

“Culm, how can I be? Tell me at once.” 

“Ralph, Helen Graeme is dead!” 

He looked in her face with incredulous horror. 
Mrs. Trevor was startled by the singular expres¬ 
sion. 

“Ralph!” she exclaimed. 

“Dead!” he repeated, “dead! No, mother, 
you are deceived—it is not true.” 

“My poor boy, I have positive news. I sent 
to inquire about her for I knew how you felt, but 
it was too late.” 

“Yes, too late,” he cried, in a sudden frenzy. 
“You have done this, mother, you havo killed 
her!’* 

“Ralph, my son-” 

“Don’t speak to me, don’t come near me! We 
have murderod her! Helen, my poor Helen!” 

“Ralph,” she began again, but he broke in 
furiously, 

“I will not hear a word, mother! Go away 
from me—I want to be alone.” 

“At least listen-” 

“Not now—not a syllablo!” 

“I feel for your grief, Ralph, but you had 
known this girl so short a time-” 

“Long enough to love her better than all the 
world!” 

“And your mother—do you forget her?” 

“No; but I remember what that poor girl was 
to me.” 

“What then?” 

“She was-” 

The long restrained secret trembled on his 
lips, and in the insanity of his grief he would 
have uttere 1 it, but his feeble strength gave way, 
and he sank upon the carpet staining his mother’s 
garments with the blood which streamed from his 
parted lips. 

Mrs. Trevor’s shrieks brought the whole house¬ 
hold about her. They raised Ralph and laid him 
upon a bed. It was long before be recovered 
from that death like insensibility; and when he 
did, he was unconscious of anything passing 
around him. Every energy of his soul seemed 
concentrated in that low moan which broke at 
intervals from his lips, 

“Helen, Helen! They have killed her, my 
poor Helen!” 

CHAPTER XI. 

Helen Graimk had found a temporary abode 
in & bustling city of one of the middle states. 

Excitement and a fatiguing journey had left 


her very weak, and for many days she was un¬ 
able to leave her bed. She had no fixed object 
in Tiew; scarcely knew what impelled her to the 
place whither she had come. 

The weeks passed slowly on. Helen was sunk 
in a state of mental and physical weakness to 
which she could have given no name. She felt 
no positive illness, but it was an effort even for 
her to rise in her chair. She did not sleep at 
night, but often toward morning she would fall 
into a heavy slumber from which she did not 
waken until mid-day; a dreamless sleep that left 
her more weary than before. 

She never thought what was to come after; 
she did not think of death; she only sat there, 
day after day, hoping for nothing, beyond all 
fear; fato had done its worst already. 

Toward the close of the winter her child wns 
born—dead! Even the soothing influence of 
maternal affection was denied her. 

Little by little her small resources wasted 
away, and a theft, committed during her illness, 
completed her distress. She was penniless. The 
physician’s bill was yet to be paid, and there 
was a considerable balance due her landlady. 

When Helen could sit up and talk she stated 
the case fairly to them; they were, neither of 
them, unkind persons; but she was a stranger. 
Her youth and entire loneliness were suspicious 
circumstances, and it was not singular that the 
woman was anxious to be rid of her ai once. 

There was nothing left but the alms-house; 
Adam Graeme's daughter was to seek an asylum 
among the most poverty-stricken and degraded 
of her sex. 

The landlady had left her alone, after plainly 
telling her what she must expect, to reflect as 
best she might upon the course to pursue. 
There was a low knock at the door, and, in 
answer to Helen’s faint invitation, an elderly 
lady of prepossessing appearance entered the 
room. 

Helen recognized her face as one of the 
bonrders in the house, and she had a dim re¬ 
collection of having been told that she was an 
actress. 

“My dear lady,” said the stranger, in a voice 
which went nearer to the poor girl’s heart than 
any tones she had heard for months, “I hope 
you will pardon this intrusion, but I heard that 
you had been very ill, and I took the liberty of 
stepping in to inquire if I could be of service.” 

“You are very kind,” Helen said, tremulously; 
“will you sit down?” 

“If you will allow me to introduce myself— 
my name is Denvil: yours I know — Mrs. 
Gr»me.” 
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The color came to Helen’s cheek at the title, s to go out this evening; it is one of my off nights, 
but she bowed her head in silence. $ and we will go to the play together.” 

“May I say something to you, Mrs. Grmme, s Helen had been several times to the theatre, 
which has been on n»y heart for several days?” $ but not for some years, and the piece that night 
“Believe me I shall thank you.” affected her strangely. Mrs. Denvil watched 

“I know the unpleasant condition in which J her nnrrowly; she saw how her excitable nature 
you are placed and can sympathize with you—I S took in and understood the deep truth of the 
have known what it is to pass two days without J drama, she knew by the sudden kindling of her 
food or shelter. I saw you on your arrival and \ face that the girl had been struck with the same 
felt a deep interest in you—please don’t think 5 thought as that which had occurred to her. 
me impertinent, but I have arranged your little s “Well?” she asked, when they were driving 
affairs with our landlady, who is a good woman J home. 

in the main, and you will have no farther trou-J “I understand you,” Helen 6aid. “Yes, I 
ble.” \ believe that I could be an actress.” 

Helen could not speak. She did not weep $ “So do I! You remember my making you 
easily; of late tears had been a blessing denied ^ read an opposite part to me the other morning! 
her, but now she sobbed like an infant. $ I made my decision then.” 

“Don’t, dear,” said Mrs. Denvil, “this is very j “Do you believe that I could earn a living in 
bad for you.” ^ that way?” 

“I cannot speak, madam, but oh, may God \ Mrs. Denvil Fmiled with proud admiration, 
bless you!” $ “I will not tell you what 1 believe, dear child, 

“Now, not a word more or I shall run off. j but this I will do. In a month I have a benefit; 
Will you look upon me as your friend? I don’t ^ now Mr. Rich is anxious to keep me here, for I 
know your history, of course, but I can read ^ am a useful person—he will not refuse me a 
your soul in your face, and that is enough.” s favor—do you know what it will be?” 

“I deserve little sympathy, madam.” $ “Tell me, please!” 

“No matter; my child, my judgment is not ^ “That you shall play that night. The piece 
that of the world around—do not fear.” s is already chosen, but there was a difficulty 

“You mistake me,” Helen said; “of sin or $ about the heroine—you shall have the part— 
wrong doing I am innocent—I need blush for ^ what say you?” 
no action of my past life.” ;> “But I am so ignorant.” 

“Then let the world go! I should have told jj “We have a month for preparation.” 

you before that I am an actress. Does my pro- < “Will you indeed trust me to do it ?” 

fession prejudice you against mo?” $ “My dear, I will make a great actress of you, 

Helen smiled and held out her hand. ^ or my name isn’t Ann Denvil.” 

“That is right. Now I want you to go to bed v The next morning they read the play together, 
and sleep; I must be off to a tiresome rehearsal, $ and Helen took her first lesson. After that she 
and when I get back, we will see if we cannot $ was kept so much engaged that she had little 
find a more palatable luncheon than that Ellen n leisure to brood over her wretchedness, 
usually sends up to sick people. Now, don’t $ She had so prayed that her babe might live, 
talk; I must have my own way.” ^ that she might at least have something toUove 

She settled her patient in bed with tender s an d care for. Patiently she submitted to this 
care, cheering her by her pleasant voice and $ last grief, accepting it as a portion of the atone- 
words. Helen sank into a quiet slumber, and s ment she ought to make. 

when she awoke Mrs. Denvil had returned. s She put from her mind as much as possible all 
From that day the lady was with her during S thoughts of Ralph Trevor She had loved him 
every spare moment until the time of her re- s so truly—had given up all for his sake—and 
covery. Helen found her an educated and in- ^ more bitter than the pangs of injured affection 
tellectual woman, proud of her profession, pains- s was the thought that he was unworthy of her 
taking and conscientious in her duties. J love. 

After a time there came a discussion as to the > She studied hard, giving herself tip as much 
course which it was necessary for the girl to s as possible to the new sensations open to her. 
pursue. * They read Shakspeare together, and from her 

“I can work,” Helen said; “I do not care * friend Helen learned really to understand and 
how menial the situation—anything that I may \ appreciate. 

feel I am earning my bread honestly.” s The time passed on; Helen was astonished to 

“You are a brave girl! You are well enough ' find how quickly. She was strong again, and 
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though she looked much older than the innocent s 
girl, who, less than a year before, had been so j* 
happy in her simple life, she was far more lovely \ 
The moment a motive was presented, Helen n 
G raeme was not the women to sit still in passive $ 
misery. She crushed back the flood of memories ^ 
which at times threatened to overwhelm her, \ 
barred her broken heart in the inmost recesses \ 
of her being and looked firmly forward. That \ 
the struggle was a fearful one who can doubt? ^ 
but she would not sink by the wayside. She had J 
never known the resources of her own nature; \ 
she marveled at the mental power which had ) 
grown out of suffering, though she had left far \ 
behind the trustfulness and sunshine "of others 
years. jj 

Between her and the past there was an impas- J 
sable gulf; she would not seek to bridge it over j 
by a single memory! She felt like one who had ^ 
been transported to a new existence; with the £ 
old life she had nothing to do; she had passed \ 
as completely beyond it, as if the actors and \ 
scenes concerned therein had had their place s 
and being in another world. J 

The day for the rehearsal came, and for the ^ 
first time Helen went behind the scenes. \ 

She was so pre-occupied that she did not heed s 
the envious eyes fastened upon her, nor feel any ^ 
of that timidity which under other circumstances \ 
would have troubled her. During one of her jj 
scenes she was startled by low murmurs of ap- $ 
plause, instantly suppressed by the stage-mnna- j: 
ger, but they scarcely broke the spell which was s 
upon her. ^ 

Mrs. Denvil led her home in triumph. The s 
actors were astonished, and the manager had $ 
promised an engagement if the debut went off as ^ 
successfully as the rehearsal had done. £ 

“I could have had the part of leading lady for ij 
you,” she said, “as Rich has quarreled with Miss s 
Montgomery, but I am not so unwise. Actors ' 
don’t jump into greatness, Helen, except in ) 
novels; you shall try the walking lady parts for % 
a time at least, for beside the practice necessary ;> 
you could not go through the amount of study $ 
it would require for the other.” s 

“You were not disappointed in me?” $ 

“Not after the first scenes; the comedy por- J 
tion was not what I expected, we must go over \ 
it again, luckily after the second act that is done \ 
with.” $ 

The day of the performance came. Helen had j 
studied and restudied the play-book until her \ 
memory appeared confused; but Mrs. Denvil took J 
the volume resolutely from her hand, saying only, v 
“It will all come back to you to-night; don’t $ 
think about it any more.” > 


The day passed strangely to Helen GrgBme; 
for years after when she thought of it she seemed 
recalling the events of a dream. Mrs. Denvil left 
her little alone; she did not talk to her, but was 
there with her watchful kinducss to see that she 
did not become depressed or fearful. 

Helen walked slowly up and down the room, 
sometimes pausing to look at the rich dresses 
which lay upon the bed, marveling if they were 
indeed for her, if it could be true that she was 
about to widen the space that swept between her 
and her other life. She was not frightened nor 
hopeful; she felt like one under the influence of 
a too powerful narcotic, which kept her conscious 
of all that was passing around, yet unable to rea¬ 
lize that she had any part in those proceedings. 

There was no rehearsal; Mrs. Denvil had npt 
thought it wise to subject her to the fatigue, so 
there was nothing to disturb the dream-like state 
into which she had fallen. 

Their early dinner was over. The lamps were 
lighted, and still Helen kept her seat near the 
fire, gazing silently into the glowing embers, or 
watching her companion as she folded up the 
dresses and completed the last preparations. 

“The carriage is here, Helen,” she heard Mrs. 
Denvil say; “get on your shawl, it is time to go.” 

The girl rose absently as ever, and followed 
her down stairs. 

When they entered the theatre, the noise and 
bustle around confused her more and more, but 
she made no remark, forgetting the sounds after 
the first moment. 

“Yoty see I have secured the star dressing- 
room, dear,” Mrs. Denvil said, “we shall be all 
alone here. Now sit down and let me dress you.” 

Helen never spoke while the preparations were 
going on. When Mrs. Denvil had given the last 
touch to the shining hair and smoothed down the 
folds of the rich robe, she said, 

“Now look in the glass.” 

Helen obeyed and started back—that brilliant¬ 
looking creature was a stranger to her. Rouge 
bad given a rich color to her cheeks and an un¬ 
natural lustre to her eyes, and the closely-fitting 
robe displayed the full beauty of her form. 

“Are you frightened, Helen?” 

“I think not; I do not realize anything.” 

A bell rang violently below, nnd there was a 
loud tap at the door of the dressing-room. 

“Don’t be startled, dear, it is only the call 
boy. Come, we must go on to the stage.” 

She linked her arm through the girl’s and led 
her down the narrow stairs. Helen was con¬ 
scious that several pe'rsons spoke to her, and 
that she replied, but what they said or she an¬ 
swered, she could not have told. 
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She knew that some one had seated her upon 
the stage, that Mrs. Denvil was bending over her 
and whispering words of eucouragement, but 
nothing was intelligible. 

Suddenly the bell sounded again, the green 
curtain drew slowly up, revealing a blaze of light 
and a sea of heads. She heard the sounds of 
applause, knew that she bowed in response, then 
all was still. 

Mrs. Denvil spoke, when she ceased Helen was 
to reply; she did so, scarcely from any volition 
of her own, and her voice was scarcely audible 
to herself. The scene passed, and she left the 
stage automaton-like as she had gone on. 

“Helen, rouse yourself!” pleaded Mrs. Denvil. 
“You are making a complete failure—in heaven’s 
name, what ails you?” 

“ I don’t know, I can’t tell! Let me go home!” ] 
“You are mad, child! Wake up, you look like ! 
one in a dream.” ' 

“It is of no use, I can do nothing.” ] 

She sat down on a bench shivering in the ; 
shawl which Mrs. Denvil folded about her; en- ; 
treaties and reproaches were alike in vain, she ; 
could not rouse herself. i 

The second act passed as wretchedly. Not a < 
hand was raised, her lifelessness dispirited the j 
other actors, and the piece seemed likely to end < 
in a complete failure. } 

Helen was standing at the side scene waiting j 
to go on, when she heard some one near her say, j 
“The girl is an idiot! This will ruin Mrs. I 
Denvil with the public—what was she thinking j 
of?" < 


The old defiant spirit started up in Helen 
Greeme’s breast! Like a flash of lightning came 
back the past; shame and dishonor were behind, 
she would endure no more disgrace. 

She heard her cue and sprang forward upon 
the boards. The speech was the first passionate 
one she had had to deliver, and she did it with 
a power which brought down a hearty burst of 
applause. She was calm and collected again, 
going through the scene with a force and abandon 
which startled even Mrs. Denvil. She was called 
for loudly when the curtain fell, and her appear¬ 
ance received with loud acclamations. 

“Saved, saved!” exclaimed Mrs. Denvil, when 
she again reached her side. “You are yourself 
again, thank heaven!” 

“Let me alone, please,” was her only answer; 
“don’t let anybody come near me.” 

Mrs. Denvil obeyed her without a word, and 
during the pauses between the acts, Helen walked 
up and down behind the stage, burning with a 
sudden fever which the excitement had produced. 
Again she was before the crowd, and to the end 
of the piece there was no flngging, no break. 

Again and again she was called out; flowers 
and wreaths fell at her feet; the actors crowded 
about her with hearty commendation; she hcArd 
Mrs. Denvil exclaim, 

“My darling child, I am so proud, so happy! M 

There was a quick whirl in her brain, a mist 
before her sight, and without warning she sank 
down in their midst like one smitten with a 
sudden palsy. 

(to be continued.) 


TELL ME NOT OF THE BRINY DEEP. 
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Oh! toll me not of the briny deep, 

Where the sea-birds cry and mermaids weep. 

Of the proud ocean fields and dreamless bed 
Of the shroudless slumbering, the silent dead. 
Tell me not of Xantbe proud and fair, 

Of her watery robes and silvery hair; 

For she hath heard in her phantom flight 
The sailor boy’s death-cry in the hour of night; 
And watched with a feeling of careless mirth 
The ship’s crew recline on a wave-washed berth. 
Tell mo not of the deep where the Nereids roam, 
Of the trackless paths of their boundless home, 
Where Neptune hath wrapped his fingers cold 
With tho sea-boy's curls of shining gold, 

And tho nymphs are wreathing their temples fair 
With dsath-clad beauty’s silken hair. 

Ob! tell me not of the tossing main, 

Of the melody sweet, of its endless strain, 


For the dying moan, its harp-strings bear, 

Of those who have perished we know not where. 
But sing of the earth, where beauties dwell 
In eacli eddying nook, in each haunted dell. 

Where tho Dryades lead me as they roam, 

O’er the beauteous fields of their varied home; 

And each day is rife with glowiug scenes 
Which wrap the future in pure, sweet dreams. 
Where the rich green grass and the fair wild flower, 
And the blooming rose from some cultured bower, 
Are waving their charms o’er the lowly bed 
Of those who are sleeping, the white-clad dead. 

Sing of the earth where socioty reigns. 

And friendship is chanting love-lit strains. 

Where the loved ones may whisper a sad farewell 
Ere they lay my form in some flowery deli. 

And breathe o'er niy tomb a note of lore 
When my spirit is wafted to realms above. 
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A benjbon on the good old times when paper 
walls and partitions were things unknown; when 
houses, instead of being “run up” in a few weeks 
or months, and their want of substantiality glossed 
over by the addition of “modern improvements,” 
were builded, solidly, laboriously, with a view to 
durability and comfort rather than show. ’Twas 
once my good fortune to spend a summer in one 
of those old time houses. How I loved its vener¬ 
able, solid, dignified aspect! There were no gin¬ 
gerbread “decorations,” nor “excellent imita¬ 
tions” about it—all was real, substantial, and 
appropriate. Its wide, lofty halls—its broad 
stairways with their massive balustrades—its 
spacious rooms with their oaken panelings, and 
huge fire-places suggestive of blazing, whole- 
aome wood fires—all were in keeping—all was 
imposing and delightful to my fancy. 

My room-mate, Nelly Bland, found it different. 
The house, she declared, was gloomy and deso¬ 
late-looking, for all the world like a haunted 
house—and so lonesome. 

“ ‘Lonesome,* Nelly! Why there must be over £ 
a dozen people in this house.” i 

“If there were a hundred,” interrupted Nelly, 5 
“’twould be lonesome all the same. Just to $ 
think—this morning, when I wanted you to go $ 
with me to the orchard, I listened on the sitting- * 
room stairs to know if you were down there with $ 
the family: but I couldn’t hear a sound, all was ^ 
still as the grave. Yet when I went down and s 
opened the door, I found you all talking and { 
laughing noisily enough; those horrid thick walls s 
and doors smother every sound.” < 

“So much the better, Nelly; no chance for $ 
eavesdroppers.” s 

“No, nor for getting help if one needed it ever jj 
so badly.” $ 

This was said in such pitiful, woe begone s 
tones, that I could not help laughing heartily, $ 
but she went on. j 

“Now, don’t you think it is awful to sleep in % 

this room’ Why we might both be murdered, $ 
and not a soul in tho house know anything of it ^ 


< such real and ungovernable fear, that my merri- 
$ ment was checked by a feeling of compassion, 
J and I willingly assented to her proposition that 
J the caudle should be left burning—though what 
l protection it could afford against ghosts or mur- 
;> derers I could not conceive. 

$ No need to tell of Nelly’s innumerable frights 
s and fears on that and two following nights. I 
pitied her sincerely, for her terrors were not 
affected; she was naturally timid and nervous, 
s and though she had been enchanted at the pros- 
s pect of spending some weeks at the fine, old 
$ country mansion, her unconquerable fears so far 
n counter-balanced her pleasure that she returned 
> in all haste to her city home; where, as she 
j wrote me, she “could hear the sound of voices 
$ throughout the house, pleasantly reminding her 
j that she was not ‘out of humanity’s reach,’ as 
\ she had felt while in that dreadful old house.” 

< Little recked Nelly then of the unfavorable 
\ influence her favorite thin walls would, one day, 

exercise on her destiny. It happened in this 
way. 

Nelly and her widowed mother were inmates of 
Mrs. Stone’s very select boarding-house. Among 
their fellow boarders it is only necessary to par¬ 
ticularize three—Mrs. Thompson; her sister. 
Miss Caroline Simpson; and a Mr. Alfred Bell. 
Between Mr. Bell and Nelly a mutual attachment 
had sprung up at the first meeting, which every 
day became stronger; but as they were both 
bashful, reserved sort of persons, and Mrs. Bland 
was opposed to a formal engagement on such a 
short acquaintance, no one was aware of the 
“state of affairs” save the two ladies above men¬ 
tioned, who had their own reasons for being 
particularly observant of the gentleman’s de¬ 
portment. Miss Simpson would have been well 
pleased to change her name for that of Bell; 
Mrs. Thompson was desirous of seeing her sister 
“well settled,” and Mr. Bell was in good cir¬ 
cumstances. In short, both ladies had set their 
minds upon the match, and were, therefore, jeal¬ 
ously watchful of his attentions to Nelly. They 


till the morning; for whatever outcry we might $ were prudent and hopeful, however, as they 
raise could not be overheard. Isn’t it horrible 5 silently bided their time, waiting a favorablo 
to think of?” ^ opportunity to act; and the opportunity soon 

And poor Nelly’s eyes wandered around the J came, 
large, shadowy apartment with an expression of * Mr. Bell left the city on a business tour, which 
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would detain him some three or four months. I 
He was very reluctant to leave Nelly for so long | 
a time; but he drew all a lover’s selfish tonso \ 
lation from the conviction that she would be J 
equally miserable in his absence—would daily v 
long and yearn for his return. And Nelly was, } 
in truth, as lonely and sad-hearted as the mosti 
exacting lover could desire during the first week J 
of Mr. Bell’s absence; at the end of that time \ 
tame one who quickly put her “low spirits” to ; 
flight. \ 

This was her step-brother, Frank Hadley, who i 
now after an absence of nearly ten years, re-i 
turned to his native place. A wild, reckless, > 
wayward boy, he had rebelled against the strict 5 
rule of his step-father, and at the age of thirteen J 
ran off to sea. During all those long years no j 
tidings had reached home of the wanderer. J 
Many a sleepless night and sorrowful day had j 
the mother spent thinking of her lost son; many ; 
a tear had Nelly shed for the well remembered ! 
companion of her earlier years; the promoter of > 
her childish joys—the soother of her childish i 
sorrows. And now, when mother and sister had ! 
long ceased to hope that he was yet a dweller ; 
npon earth, he returned—returned, as Mrs. Bland ; 
often smilingly remarked, to all intents and pur- j 
poses the same as he had left them—as thought- i 
less, as provoking, as loving and lovable, too. 
Nelly soon found that her long-lost companion 
was, in truth, restored to her as much a boy, 
save for the change in outward appearance, as 
ever. As merry as two children they were to¬ 
gether. Nelly found no leisure to indulge in 
sad or lonely musings; for the returned sailor 
41 must see all that was to be seen during his 
holiday on shore,” and his mother and sister 
must accompany him here and there, and every¬ 
where, day after day, night after night, spite 
of their half laughing, half serious remon¬ 
strances. 

Then thers were arrangements to be made for 
going to housekeeping, for Frank wished to see 
his mother once more the mistress of a house, in 
which he could feel himself at home, when he 
returned after a voyage. Mrs. Bland had a 
moderate income, which, with the aid Frank 
could give, would be amply sufficient. So a 
pretty cottage was rented in a retired and plea¬ 
sant part of the city, and the trio were soon 
comfortably settled in “the new home.” Nelly 
kad but one cause of regret. She wanted so 
much to tell her lover of all that had occurred, 
but he would not return for a month or more; 
she could but wait as patiently as was possible; 
happily unconscious of the plot which was being 
concerted for the overthrow of her hopes. To 


relate this, I must go back to Mrs. Stone's 
boarding-house. 

Much surprise had been caused there by the 
arrival of the young sailor, and his introduction 
as Mrs. Bland’s son. No one in the house had 
ever heard of such a person; for, as may be 
easily conceived, there were sad memories con¬ 
nected with the wanderer, which made the 
mother and daughter reluctant to speak of him, 
even in conversation with each other. He soon 
rendered himself a favorite alike with landlady 
and boarders, and great regret was felt by all 
at the departure of the little family; by all, that 
is, except Mrs. Thompson and her sister. Miss 
Caroline, who saw in this an opportunity for 
furthering their own projects. 

Mr. Bell’s room was adjacent to Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son’s, and she knew that the “paper wall” be¬ 
tween nllowed any conversation other than in 
whispers, to be distinctly heard. She therefore 
conceived a plan which was to be put into exe¬ 
cution immediately on Mr. Bell’s return, for 
which she and her sister watched and waited 
with exemplary perseverance. “He will not 
stay away as long as he said,” remarked Mrs. 
Thompson; “he will think to give his lady-love 
a pleasant surprise by an earlier return.” 

Mrs. Thompson was right. Only two months 
had passed when Mr. Bell re appeared. The 
conspirators saw him enter the house, heard him 
come quickly up to his room; and on a sign from 
her sister, Miss Caroline placed herself near the 
partition, and in a slightly raised tone said, 

“What were you saying just now about Nelly 
Bland and Frank Hadley, sister? There is so 
much noise in the street one cannot hear.” 

“I asked you,” answered Mrs. Thompson, “if 
you would ever have believed Mrs. Bland to be 
capable of so much cunning? To think that all 
the time she had been boarding in this house 
she never breathed a word to any one about this 
Frank.” 

“Nelly is a sly little puss, too,” rejoined Miss 
Caroline. “In all our confidential little chats 
she never spoke of this favorite companion of 
her early years. She must have been grieving 
in secret about him, though, during his long 
absence, for she is quite another girl since his 
arrival, so gay, and lively, and animated.” 

“Yes, every one noticed the change at once, 
she used to be so reserved and pensive.” 

The conversation went on in this strain for 
some time, and had the desired effect. Mr. Bell 
(who, of course, listened attentively from the 
moment he heard Nelly’s name,) was led to think 
that Frank Hadley was an old lover of Nelly’s; 
and now that the old love had returned hia 
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claims would be coolly set aside. This morti¬ 
fication he resolved to save himself. Packing 
up all his effects, he went out and engaged a 
porter; then returning sought Mrs. Stone, and 
announced his intention of giving up the room 
he had so long occupied. The landlady’s sur¬ 
prise was great, but the only explanation she 
received was that he was about U> leave the city 
for an indefinite time. 

“I can’t bear to see you leave us, Mr. Bell,” 
said she, as lie counted into her hand the sum 
due; “I could give you a better room, now, that 
Mrs. Bland’s gone away. Oh, I have something 
to tell you about them—dear little Nelly has 
been like another person for some weeks past, 
for her-” 

“Excuse me, madam; 1 have no time to stay, 
I must bid you good-bye.” 

And Mr. Bell hurried away. Ah, Mr. Bell! 


quick impulses often cause repentance. Had 
you but waited to hear the next word, how great 
would be your joy in hearing brother instead of 
lover , which you jealously feared. 

Nelly wondered and grieved as time went by, 
and brought not her beloved. But when in a 
few months she read of his marriage, (not to 
Miss Caroline Simpson, I am glad to say,) in¬ 
dignation and womanly pride checked her tears. 
Some time afterward she learned through a mu¬ 
tual friend the reason of his “strange conduct;” 
and from the same source he was made aware 
of the mistake under which he labored. He made 
no comment, but an involuntary sigh attested his 
regret for the haste with which he had acted, 
and often must that feeling be renewed, for very 
inferior, in every respect, is the bride to his once 
loved Nelly. 


TWILIGHT VISIONS. 

BY BELLA B0BEBT8. 


There aro many things in my heart to-night; ^ 

Quick hurrying things, and alow. < 

Things dead and live, things dull and bright, s 

Are moving in the gloomy light, 

Mournfully, to and fro. 

A mother's blessing sounds in my ears, 

A father’s parting words; 

On memory's waves float by-gone years. 

The rock of the presont is touched, and tears 
Long sealed are by them stirred. 

There’s a fluttering sound as of many wings, 

And a throng of visions come; 

Visions and hopes that I thought were dead, 

(For surely I stood by their dying bed,) 

Ar« alive and coming homo. 


There are dreams of a future lot of bliss 
I thought were crushed away. 

What doeth their brightness ’mid gloom like thlaf 
And why have they come from Time’s abyss 
Up, in this twilight grey? 

They come and pass ’mid the shadows grim, 
Trailing their robes of mist. 

And afar o’er the hills of the future diin, 

I hear an echoing choral hymn, 

On the breeze their wings have kissed. 

i I thought my tree of life stood bare, 

} Casting its dead leaver down. 

| But now I know that if pruned with care* 

s In fervent hope and humble prayer, 

J It shall wear an emerald crown. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART. 

BY SIDNEY CLARKE. 


There is a silent language of the heart— 

A language full of deep, mysterious power; 

Its living echoes All the inmost soul. 

As sounds the curfew at the evening hour. 

. Love writes its volumes in the beaming eye 
In tragic power and eloquence; and tears 
Are bnt the mirror through which Sorrow shines, 

- As on we wander down the vale of years. 

The heart is speaking iti the sunny smile, 

Of Joy, of hope, of happiness within, 

Where guardian angels of the human breast 
Hold their sweet converse ’mid the proud world’s din. 


, Contentment lingers on the placid broyr, 

^ Heart-words are wafted on the wing* of love; 
s And yet, dark clouds are ever rolliug o’er. 
n To dim the light which glimmers from above. 

s Heart-sighs aro floating on the balmy breeze— 

} Unseen they mingle with the desert air, 

$ They sing their requiem by tho gurgling brook, 
s And ruging torrents emblem their despair. 

^ Heart-joys ring out in laughter's merry peal— 

^ Wo trace their presence where’er mortals roam; 
} Oh! may they crown our happiness on earth, 

And light oar pathway to the dusky tomb. 
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THE GENIUS OF THE FAMILY. 

BT Kill W. JANVBIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACE; OB, THE STOLEN WILL.” 


It I* often the turn up of a die in the gambling freaks 
great fool.—W ashington Irvino. 

Mr. and Mrs. Capt. John dOverbury were the 
parents of a half score of sons and daughters, 
some of whom had “grown up,” and all had 
“waxed strong” under the broad, sheltering 
roof of the great Overbury farm house—but 
their sixth child, Andrew Jackson, or “Our 
Andy,” as he was usually denominated—a bluff, 
hearty, good-natured rogue of fourteen precisely 
when we first caught sight of his rubicund, 
juvenile visnge, one warm Sunday afternoon in 
his father’s pew in the Greenmeadow meeting¬ 
house—“Our Andy” was considered by the dot¬ 
ing parents as “the genius” par excellence of 
their multitudinous Overbury troupe. 

There were John and Robert, both grown up, 
married, and owners of snug farms adjoining the 
old homestead; Sallie and Debbie, respectively 
wives of the village blacksmith and the store¬ 
keeper—and, by-the-way, it was thought that 
“Our Debbie” had made a “likely match” when 
Leonard Rice, proprietor of the “Variety store” 
at the corner, came a-courting to the Overbury 
farm; then there was tall, comely, rosy-cheeked 
Sue, a bright, smart girl of seventeen, who at¬ 
tended the academy, and recited astonishingly 
hard lessons in algebra and philosophy, and 
various sciences all Greek to her parents; but 
somehow, by some process of deduction known 
only to themselves, the parents had set it down 
that “Our Andy” was destined to take the lead 
of all their children, and to wear those laurels 
which had never yet descended on any scion of 
the Overburys. 

John and Robert, and Sallie and Debbie, were 
well enough—they had all been good children it 
their way, and Mr. and Mrs. Overbury were glad 
they were so “well-to-do” in the world; Sue was 
pretty smart and “likely,” but by-and-bye she’d 
marry off and settle down, too; it would be years 
before the younger troop would be grown up, 
and of whom, then, should the doting parents 
expect great things but the wonderful Andy— 
the white lamb of the flock? 

It was certain that the lad would make some¬ 
thing “uncommon;” an itinerant professor of 
phrenology had examined his head, and then 
detailed to the admiring group gathered in the 
farm house keeping-room the extraordinary 


of fate, whether a natural genius turn out a great rogue or a 

< developments of certain “bumps,” in conse- 
^ quence whereof it be an absolute fact that the 
s boy was bound to “cut a figure in the world,” 
- as the captain expressed it; or as old aunt IIan- 
jf nah Miles, Andy’s especial god-mother, related 
J to Mrs. Squire Brief, “He’d make a great law- 
j yer, or doctor, or minister, or suthing—for the 
J frecnology man felt it all out on his head; and 
\ ’twas a good deal better’n goin* up to Bostin’ 
| and havin’ your harryscope taken—this freeno- 
| logy!” 

J And so, while the professor pocketed his dollar 
| and walked away from the Overbury farm, chuck- 
J ling at the success of his humbugging prediction, 
J it was decided that “Our Andy” was destined to 

> become the prodigy of the family—and, farther, 
s it was decided to convene the family aforesaid, 
s in order that they might determine what particu- 
$ lar routine of education should be entered upon 
' by the lad, preparatory to the profession in 

which he was bound to “cut a figure” in the 
£ world, thereby immortalizing the Overbury name 
S through all coming generations. Therefore, one 
s summer evening, all the family met in the great 
$ weH room, and the consultation commenced. 

^ John and Robert did not hesitate to express, 
s as their belief, that it would bo best to “put the 
$ bov right to work on the farm.” “It’s a sure 
I way to get a living—a farmer’s; Andy was 

> strong, though they did think a little lazy; for 
$ their part, they never see anything uncommon 
s in him—only he’d had more schoolin’ than the 
s rest of ’em—most any boy’d be a good scholar 
\\f ’twas drilled into ’em! Father never give 
$ them more’n three months at the district school 
s a year in their lives. Andrew was no better to 
$ be educated than the rest of ’em!” 

s Sallie and Debbie followed next in turn—and, 
n though quite “willing father and mother should 
l do as they’d a mind to about Andy, yet, for their 

< part, they didn’t think they could do better than 
$ give him a good trade .’* Sallie thought he would 

I make a grand blacksmith, and Debbie recoip- 
mended a carpenter’s or carriage builder’s. 

Then came rosy-cheeked Sue. “Oh! father, 
I; don't let Andy be a farmer or smutty blaek- 
\ smith!” she commenced, with animation, quite 
l regardless of the frowns and the “Well, really, 
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Miss!’' of her brothers and elder sister. “It’s 
a real slave's life to dig, dig, all the time on a 
farm, and never go anywhere or know anything 
beyond; for my part, I wish you would send 
Andy to the academy, and then to college up to 
Hanover, and after that let him study for a 
doctor! Oh, I do think it would be real nice to 
have one professional man in the family! And 
he could get rich, and own a great house, and 
drive round in his buggy like Dr. Reid-” 

“Or get the sexton to call him out of church 
every Sunday on pretence of having a call, like 
that young popinjay, Dr. Swell, who has made 
but one visit since he came to Greenmeadow, to 
my certain knowledge—and that was when old, 
fat Mrs. Waddle sent for him to set her poodle 
dog’s broken leg—hey, Miss Sue!” exclaimed 
brother Robert, with a malicious laugh. 

Sue blushed and was silent, for very vividly 
to her mind rose a memory of her daily walks 
to the academy, past the office on whose door a 
large plate bore the letters, “Alphonso Swell, 
M. D.,” and how her silly little heart was all in 
a flutter when the owner of that name, and the 
occupant of a leather chair in the office aforesaid 
gallantly kissed his fingers to the bright-eyed 
girl from the window. 

Next in turn came aunt Hannah Miles, who, 
spreading her handkerchief over her lap, and 
resting thereon one hand containing a huge 
pinch of snuff between its thumb and forefin¬ 
ger, ventured her opinion that “When she saw 
Andrew Jackson standin’ up in court and makin’ 
a plea like Squire Brief’s, then she should die 
contented!” 

“Yes, Dick,” whimpered Billy, the rogue and 
wit of all the flock, to his twin brother, they 
two being next in the Ovcrbury catalogue, “yes, 
Dick, I’ll bet Andy’ll make a first-rate lawyer, 
he'll lie so! ’cause I heard Mr. Clarke tell father, 
tother day, that lawyers had their consciences 
made of India-rubber, so they could stretch 
’em!” and with this sally, little Billy dodged his 
head under the table to escape the clutch of his 
mother’s hand who bad overheard this apt re¬ 
mark. 

“Well, aunt Hannah, I agree with you there,” 
said Capt. Overbury, who, until now, had not 
expressed his own preference—“for myself, I’d 
rather ’prentice my Bon Andy to learn law than 
anything else; though mother, here,” glaucing 
at his wife, “ she'd like to make a minister of 
him, I s’pose—hadn’t you, Nancy?” 

“Oh, my golly! ain’t that rich?” shouted fat 
Billy, emerging his head from under the table 
like a turtle’s from its shell—while little Emily, 
a fair-haired, dimpled, eight-year-old child, 


lisped audibly, “Mother, Andy ain’t dood enough 
for a minister—he thwearci like everything the 
other day when the old turkey gobbled at him!” 

“Sue, put those children to bed instantly!” 
said Capt Overbury, authoritatively; and forth¬ 
with the command was obeyed, amid sundry 
struggling objections on the part of the juvenile 
offenders, who insisted that “mother said they 
might sit up till nine —so now!” But the pater¬ 
nal decree had gone forth, and order was re¬ 
stored. 

“Yes, indeed, husband—I’ve always set my 
heart upon having one of our sons a minister; 
but then p’raps ’twould be as well to ask the boy 
himself what he’d like to be—Andy’ll certainly 
have a choice. Stand up here, my son, and tell 
us which you’d rather be when you get to be a 
man—a lawyer, a doctor, or a minister?” and the 
fond mother turned to where the youthful pro¬ 
digy sat very busily whittling on the hull of a 
boat he had that day been fashioning from a 
little model on the window-sill before him. 

“Andrew Jackson, put up your jack-knife, 
and answer your mother!” commanded the cap¬ 
tain. 

“A lawyer—a doctor—a minister,” repeated 
the boy, slowly, “I don’t want to be neither , 
father! I’d a good deal rather be a sailor , and 
go to sea and help catch whales and porpusses, 
and fetch home sandal wood, and ivory, and 
cocoa-nuts, that it tells about in the g’ography. 
I wish you’d let me be a sailor, father!” and the 
bluff, red-faced boy looked, that moment, quite 
like the picture of the porpoise he daily scanned 
in Peter Parley’s geography. “I want to be a 
sailor—I hate study, and I mean to go to sea!” 
lie added, stoutly. 

“But you can’t be a sailor and you shan't! 
that’s the end of it! And if I ever hear such 
stuff again, depend upon’t, sir, you’ll feel some¬ 
thing on your jacket that’ll take such notions 
out of you!” exclaimed the captain, with more 
of harshness than he had ever manifested before 
toward Andy—“so now answer your mother’s 
questions quick, youngster! Who do you sup¬ 
pose is a goin’ to pay out money for your eddi- 
cation, and 4hen have you round a drunken, 
vagabond sailor, like that Ben Weston? PH 
forbid your speakin’ to him agin, for he’s alters 
puttin’ such notions in your head! Hand me 
that boat you’ro making, sir! It’ll do for kin¬ 
dling the fire to-morrow mornin’. You’ve jest 
got to study, and go to college, and be somethin ', 
and it’ll be your own fault if you don’t cut a 
figur’ in the world when you’re a man—hey, 
Andy!” 

“Come, my son, your father don’t mean to 
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8«old you—but it’s fur your own good,” inter- J rooms and leave ’em a little powder, or a bottle 
posed Mrs. Overbury, in mollifying accents, s of stuff, or something, and then go away and 
“You don’t want to be naughty, I’m sure; come, i| charge ’em four-and-six a visit. And let’s see! 
tell us which you’d rather, a lawyer, doctor, or s I’ll invent some great medicine—and sell thou- 
minister, Andy ?” n sands of bottles of ‘ The Great Highfalutin’ Over- 

Andy hung his head a moment, sore vexed at j bury Cordial’—and look here, aunt Hannah! let 
the defeat of a project which had grown in his s me begin practice now , by telling you that taking 
brain ever since Ben Weston, a stout sailor who $ snuff is very injurious to that appendage of the 
had come home from a three years* whaling $ human face commonly called the nose, because 
cruise, had filled his head with glowing accounts J it titillates, and inflamates, and irritates, and 
of the great ocean and foreign lands—but inly $ tickleates, and elucidates, the inner membrane 
concluding that it would be politic to seem to s of your wonderful oil factory organ, unless it 
acquiesce in his parents’ plans, he replied, J happens that the snuff-box chances to get rid 
“Well, 1 won’t be a minister , anyhow! I guess \ of its contents just so /” and with a sudden jog 
it’s hard enough to set and hear two long ser- s of his elbow, followed by a spring for the door, 
mens every Sunday—and you know, father, you j the young scapegrace made his exit amid the 
always get to sleep, and mother has to poke you $ laughter of the whole group—aunt Hannah swal- 
witli her fan to wake you up—it’s hard enough j: lowing her wrath at the loss of her Maccaboy, 
to hear the sermons without writin' ’em—besides, \ by consoling herself with the remembrance of 
Parson Cooke wears the meanest coat in all i; the wonderful “larned words” the lad had used. 
Greenmeadow. I won’t be a minister, nohow!” s So it was decreed in the Ovevbnry family that 
and he emphatically snapped to the blade of the | “Our Andy” should become a doctor, which 
jack-knife with a jerk. ^ fact was proclaimed by the juvenile prodigy 

“Well, a latci/er , sonny, like Squire Brief?” s himself, with a sly pinch of sister Sue’s arm — 
said aunt Hannah, coaxingly, patting his arm. $ though, that night, as he sought the dormitory 
“I hate Squire Brief!” replied Andy, ener- s where also slept the twin brothers,he awoke Billy 
getically—for a memory of a descent on that % from the pillow where he slumbered soundly, 
worthy’s peach orchard, in which our young $ vowing stoutly that “Father might send him to 
trespasser received summary punishment from s the ’caderay and to college, for all he cared, but 
the hands of said squire, was very fresh in the s he’d promised Ben Weston to be a sailor, and lie 
lad’s mind—“I hate all lawyers! I won’t he a $ meant to run atcay to sea!” 

lawyer, aunt Hannah!” s And Billy only sleepily grunted an assent, and 

“A doctor, then?” queried the father; whereat < turned on his pillow into dreamland; and the 
Slue’s bright eyes sparkled, and she slyly tele- 5 family below broke up their consultation; and 
graphed an approving nod to the lad. s all that night, while bright eyed Sue slumbered, 

“W—e—11,” drawled Andy, after a little pause, $ the strangest antics played across her brain, in 
“that wouldn’t be so bad, if ’twasn’t for gettin’ S which she saw an immense pill-box on legs walk- 
up nights, and ridin’ when it’s cold or stormy, s ing out of Greenmeadow church during service— 
Sue, I say,” and he energetically snapped his *; and, farther, strange to relate, just as said pill- 
fingers in her face, “does that beau o’ yours get ^ box reached the door, it turned, and resolved 
called up night* often, do you believe? ’Cause, s itself into a tall, handsome young man, who bore 
you see, if I could take it easy, and not have to ^ the likeness of “Alphonso Swell, M. D.” 
work too hard, I might be a doctor!” I; Ten years have gone by; and now let us look 

“Don’t be alarmed, boy!” said Robert, smiling s upon Greenmeadow and its inmates again. Per- 
maliciously toward Sue, “if you don’t get called $ haps, after glancing over the broad, thriving 
out nights oftener than that young clmp, Dr. ^ country town, whose fields and mendows seem 
Swell, does, you won’t have a chance of seeing J more fertile than of old—after passing up the 
how Greenmeadow looks by starlight very soon, $ long, country highway, and lingering a moment 
I’m thinking! But I guess you’d better be a \ in front of the cheery blacksmith’s shop, where, 
doctor, Andy; we’ll all subscribe for a box of s all day, Warren Woodman, Snllie Ovcrbury’s 
pills apiece round in the family, and that’ll sort \ husband, hammers away at his bla 2 ing forge, 
of set you up in practice, you see!” ^ singing merrily the while—then entering the 

Sue’s, “Now, Rob, you ought to be ashamed—” J village, and observing the air of thrift about the 
was cut short by Andy, \ many newly-erected dwelling houses, and the 

“Yes, father, by hokey I’ll be a doctor! I’ll } new brick hotel in the square—you drop in at 
be jolly to have a horse and buggy of my own, s the store at the corner, no longer bearing on itu 
and ride round, and jest look into sick folks’ l sign the words ‘‘Variety Store,” but “Leonard 
Vol. XXXVI.—11 
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Rice, Dry-Goods’ Dealer,” in imposing gilt let- ^ hard wooden “settee,” painted floor, and paper 
ters, which name Mrs. Leonard Rice is wont to ^ window-shades—very busy there, arranging 
read very often with a feeling akin to pride from s flowers in a porcelain vase on the mantle, or the 
the door of her handsome white house over ' books on the little centre-table, stands sweet 
the way. And then, after noting that the old- $ Emily Overbury, a blooming girl of eighteen; 
fashioned massive door-plate is missing from \ while up in the “spare chamber” above, dressing 
Dr. Reid’s mansion, and a neat silver one is $ the old-fashioned high-posted bed in snowy linen, 
there instead, bearing the name, “A. Swell, s looping back the muslin curtains, then placing 
M. D.,” while in a large bow window is the word s various little knicknacks on the toilet; very busy 
“Office,” which office is handsomely furnished, $ there is blue-eyed Nannie, the youngest of the 
and brightened sometimes by other visitors than ^ ten children born under that farm house roof, 
patients in the shape of three rosy-cheeked chil- v and the fairest flower that ever blossomed there, 
dren and their bright-eyed mother, a handsome $ “There, mother, we have finished. Every - 
voman, still on the sunny side of thirty, and $ thing is ready up stairs, and Emmy’s made the 
strangely resembling our old friend, Sue Over- s parlor look well enough for a queen. Didn’t 
bury, till, at the ring of some patient, they four Andy write that Katie is very handsome, and rich 
—mother and children—hastily make their exit ^ Capt. Stanton’s daughter? I hope she isn’t proud , 
into the adjoining sitting-room—and, after leav- s mother! I shan’t like her one bit then!” nnd 
ing these precincts, you may, perchance, meet 5 Nannie reached from the open, vine-draped 
on the threshold a tall, handsome young man of ^ kitchen window, close by the table where her 
twenty-two, whom the villagers familiarly call s mother stood testing a loaf of cake with a broom 
“Dr. Bill,” informing you that he is Dr. Swell’s $ splinter, and plucked a scarlet honeysuckle 
brother-in-law and student: then you stroll down $ blossom for her fair curls. 

the street to meet, singularly enough, Dr. Bill’s s “Of course she’s proud, if she’s handsome 
counterpart in the person of another tall, hand- \ and a rich sea captain’s daughter!” replied Mrs. 
some young man of twenty-two, whom you watch i Overbury, wiping her perspiring face with her 
as he enters Squire Brief’s office, to bo assured, ^ checked apron, “but I like to see a girl have 
if you make inquiry “ who went in there” of some J some spirit, and I shan’t like her the worse for 
bystander, J that. But don’t yon fear, girls; if Andy can 

“Oh! that was Dick Overbury.” % bring home a likelier wife than either of the 

After all this you will remember the old Over- $ Overbury girls will make, why I should like to 
bury homestead, and naturally feci a desire to ^ her! But hurry, Nan! And Em, too! Go 
Stray down thither, and fall to wondering about ' dress yourselves, for it’s eleven now, and they’ll 
them all, and most about “Our Andy.” $ bo here by dinner time, certain. I’ll have the 

Well, here we are again! How little changed J; oven empty in a minute, and get my best cap 

is everything! The elms that spread their arms and collar on. I’ve been behindhand all the 
protectingly over the ample, motherly roof, seem ^ mornin’—kind o’ flustered like. But 'taint every 
scarce a day older; but the moss is thicker on s family in Greenmeadow that’s expectin’ a son 
the roof; the same tufts of white clover and s like our Andy—fust mate of the ship ‘Kate 
plantain leaves grow thick about the old well- $ Stanton’—home to visit ’em! Do hurry, girls!” 
curb, almost overtopping the wooden watering s and, with a smile of maternal pride on her lips, 
trough; the hollyhocks grow tall and state’y $ Mrs. Overbury turned to the brick oven, 
in the front yard; the same hay-fields stretch :* “Avast there, my hearties! And, hey! what 
away in the rear of the great barn to the river; s two handsome craft are tbeBC?” cried a deep, 
and, as I live, there is Capt. John Overbury $ sonorous voice in the doorway where Emily nnd 
himself, looking scarce a day older than when S Nannie Overbury were making their exit, when 
we saw him last, “raking after” the great hay > they suddenly found themselves both imprisoned 
eart going into the new barn. And now, looking s in a pair of strong arms, and a half dozen hearty 
in at the back door, we catch a glimpse of Mrs. jj kisses—or “salutes,” as the sailor called them— 
Capt. Overbury bustling about the long kitchen, s rained alternately on their lips, 
transferring loaves of cake, golden custards and $ “What, hey! running down a man-o*-war full 
luscious blueberry pies, from the open-mouthed $ rigged, and a tight little clipper ship in my 
brick oven to the cooking-table under the win- \ wake!” shouted gleefully the confronting figuro 
dow. s whom they had no difficulty in making out ns 

And in the great “west room,” where, by-the- \ “brother Audy;” then he released them, and 
bye, a new sofa, pretty oarpet and graceful s stepped aside to reveal in his woke said “clipper 
drapery curtains have displaced the old-time v ship,” which proved to be no less a “craft” 
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than a little bundle of smiles, bhislica and curls, % husband’s arm; and, later in the evening— 
enveloped in the neatest of linen traveling- $ for “she had waited for the doctor to hasten 
dress* s. whom Andy gravely presented as “ Mrs. s home from a call 0 —came in our old friend Sue, 
Andy Overbury, and first mate of the fast sail- s accompanied by no less a personage than “A. 
ing ship * Kate Stanton,’ which Capt. Stanton had $ Swell, M. D.,” successor to Dr. Reid, and the 
very kindly presented his scapegrace son-in law } physician of Greenmeadow. 
on his wedding day, as a reward for his taking £ Then, in & quiet corner, Emily kept up a cozy 
Katie off his hands!’* ^ \ whispering with her affiance, young Prof. Leeds, 

Ami the smiliug, blushing “first mate” came s Preceptor of the new Greenmeadow Academy; 
forward so sweetly and timidly to greet her new j* and in the wide, moonlighted, front entry Nannie 
sisters with a kiss, that both Emmy and Nannie s proved one of a trio of pretty girls, 
forgot their dread of rich Capt. Stanton’s dnugh- $ “Mother, I say it’s too bad Nan can’t have a 
ter; and Andy’s mother, after her escape from $ beau, when everybody else is provided for!” ex- 
tlie regular, old-fashioned “sailor kiss” to which ^ claimed Andy, returning from the entry where 
Andy persisted in treating her—welcomed her s he had been “to tease the girls,” “Isay it's a 
new daughter with a warm, motherly embrace, i downright shame! I shall have to get Sydney 
and secretly took her into her ample heart as s Wells—my second mate, and as good a fellow as 
“one of the Overburys.” j ever trod a quarter-deck—down here to make 

And five minutes after, Capt. John Overbury $ love to her! Hey! Nan, bow’d you like to go a 
stood in the kitchen door, in his shirtsleeves, \ voyage with us? Look here! I’ve a splendid 
and extended his sun burnt hand, which the s little sandal wood fan in my trunk he sent ‘that 
young sailor persisted in calling “a flipper,” as j pretty little sister of mine’ I’ve told him so much 
he gave it so hearty a grip as almost to bring \ about!” 

tears to the old man’s eyes. { Of course little Nannie blushed, and pouted. 

And, early that summer’s evening, old friends \ and hid away in the shadows all that evening; 
and neighbors dropped in; for it was known far < and of course it would be placing too great a lax 
and near through Greenmeadow how “young j on the reader’s imagination to ask him or her to 
Andy Overbury had got home from sea, and Uook forward that day, three months, when, in 
brought his wife, a rich Boston sea cap’n’s $ very truth, sweet Nannie did sail from Boston 
daughter, and ‘the prettiest creeter alive,”* ns J harbor with her young husband iu the good 
old aunt Hannah Miles said, after scrutinizing s ship “Kate Stanton” bound for the Southern 
the fresh young face through her spectacles; $ seas, while “Our Andy” and his own little “first 
and such a family group as that was which ^ mate” stood on the deck beside them! 
gathered in the old west room, brothers and \ “And, mother,” Andy said, a smile and a 
sisters, to grasp a returned brother and a new 5 tear struggling in his eye, “you have forgiven 
sister by the hand, and a host of others to wel- ^ me, long ago, for running away that summer 
come “uncle Andy and aunt Katie!” J night to become a sailor? There is room enough 

There were John and Robert, both bronzed by $ in your heart yet, though I wouldn't be a 
their summer’s toil, but well, and hearty, and ^minister, or lawyer, or doctor! Your other sons 
“forehanded,” as farmers have it; and Sallie $ will bring professional honors into the family; 
followed, with her stalwart husband, who seemed } I was born for a wild, rattling sailor, and I cer- 
the impersonation of the “village blacksmith” ^ tainly never could conscientiously lay claim to 
whom Longfellow describes, then came Debbie, $ the title—‘the genius of the family!*** 

“Mrs. Susan Rice,** leaning on her merchant- 1 
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A*l when In youthftal dream* of Joy ^ And when old age comet slowly on. 

Wo feel our spirits bounding, s Our locks to silver turning, 

And visions of unbounded wealth, £ Oh! may it find within our hearts 

Or dreams of fame high sounding 5 The flame of truth still burning; 

Oomo through our bruin, with swelling tones, | May still onr spirits bato their sin, 

All old and counsel scorning; t And, still a falsehood scorning, 

Oh! then let truth and virtue bo * Look bock and bless that priceless geos— 

Our gaido-etor in liie’a morning. j The uidootar of life’s morning 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Gillian and her father sat together in the 
library, a large room opening from the front 
vestibule, and forming one of a suit of apart¬ 
ments that might have befitted a palace, the 
ceilings were so high, and the fresco pictures 
upon them so exquisite as works of art. 

Book-cases of dark wood, polished like jet, 
occupied all those spaces of ilie wall not broken 
by the tall windows on one side, and a broad 
bay which occupied a large portion of the front. 
Thesa book-cases were surmounted by bronze 
busts of the great poets and statesmen that had 
left the best part of their lives, the thought 
which never perishes, in the richly bound 
volumes that gleamed through those crystal 
doors. The tall windows between were dressed 
to the floor with curtains of heavy crimson silk, 
which, drawn back or closed by thick cords and 
tassels, excluded, or let in the light, as the in¬ 
mates of that room might desire cheerfulness or 
solitude. In the recess of the broad bay window 
stood an elaborately carved table, oblong and 
polished like a mirror; an easy-cliair and a 
richly cushioned bench, which swept round the 
lower woodwork of the window, offering a luxuri¬ 
ous seat to any one who loved the gorgeous twi¬ 
light of the place; for, though the window itself 
was of pure plate glass, the inner sashes, gorge¬ 
ously stained with amber, crimson and purple, 
gave an air of indescribable magnificence to the 
whole room whenever they were closed over 
the pure light which shone through the outer 
glass, which happened very frequently, for there 
were limes when Mr. Bentley seemed to shrink 
from the broad day, and seek the gloom of that 
sumptuous library, as a wounded stag loves the 
deep hemlock shade. 

Sometimes too, Gillian, the bright, happy 
Gillian, came like a bird of Paradise, and in¬ 
dulged her sweet reveries in this rich twilight. 
Now that her soul was brim full of love—when 
she knew that answering love flowed back upon 
her as honey-dew falls upon the leaves—she 
would gather herself into this silken nest and 
think over and over again the sweet words he had 
ntterod—the glances that had made every nerve 
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in her frame thrill, and wonder, with pleasant 
egotism, if any human being was ever so happy 
before. 

It was broad day out of doors, but a luxurious 
twilight reigned within. Gillian sat upon the 
silken cushions, dreaming over her sweet fancies; 
and Mr. Bentley leaned back in the easy-chair 
close by, reading, or seeming to read, for a leaf 
of the stained blind was folded back, and a 
stream of pure light fell over him and made a 
path far out on the carpet beyond. 

lie had forgotten that Gillian was in the room, 
his reverie was so deep—forgotten everything 
in the intense interest excited by the book, 
which began to tremble in his hand, while a haze 
crept over his eyes, and he found himself, all 
at once, unable to distinguish the print, which 
floated before him like the net-work of a cobweb. 

The slow motion of one hand drawn across hia 
eyes, and a heavy sigh aroused Gillian. 

“What is it, father?" she said, sitting upright, 
and smiling upon him ns an infant awakes in 
the morning. “What is it that makes you sigh 
so heavily, as if it were sorrow, not joy, that 
holds your breath?" 

Bentley answered her look and her smile, but 
it was winter meeting spring. In Mr. Bentley's 
smile there was a quivering sadness that made 
the heart stand still; in hers, a joy that made it 
leap. 

“Is it the book?" she said, rising and casting 
a glance over his shoulder. “Ah! I see, one of 
Mrs. Ransom's novels. No wonder you are sad, 
papa. I have cried myself ill over those very 
pages. What power, what passion she throws 
into everything, and yet her pathos is so tender, 
like her voice when she pleads for something! 
Oh! papa, I wbh you could hear her talk." 

“Like this? Does she talk like this?" said 
Bentley, laying his slender hand on the open 
page of the book. 

“At times, when she is excited or sad; for I 
do believe this lady writes, as she talks, from 
unstudied impulse; but usually she is gay, 
almost joyful; I think she talks nonsense best 
of all. I never saw exaotly such a woman.” 

“But you like her?” 
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“Oh! yes, to much! It seems to me as if I 5 Still Gillian blushed and trembled. Her eyes 
nerer really loved till she taught me how.” ^ were downcast; her lips began to quiver. 

“Ah!” said Bentley, closing the book and s Mr. Bentley grew anxious. Why should his 
looking searchingly into the glowing ‘’ace that $ child be so agitated? Had this authoress really 
bent over him, “this intimacy has sprung into $ obtained some subtle power over that high na- 
friendship very suddenly. It is not often that a > ture? Was there a secret which he did not 
girl of little more than seventeen seeks a com- > know? 
panion so much her elder; for the author of this I; “Look at mo, Gillian.” 
cannot be young—power and finish like this $ “Well, father, I do.” 

renders the idea impossible ” ^ “With your eyes, not with your soul.” • 

“Yes, papa, but you know I have been always ) “With all my soul!” she answered, smiling 
with persons older than myself, and like them s bravely. “I was a coward, but it was only for 

best. Young girls are so-so-” $ a minute.” She did not think how difficult it 

“Well'?” | would prove. “Oh! father, the heart should 

“So full of themselves they will not take time s have a language for itself, to be used only once 
to think of others. I never saw a person—a ^ or twice in a life time.” 

lady I mean—young or old, who comprehended £ “And if you had this language at command, 
all I wished or felt till Mrs. Ransom permitted \ what would it reveal, Gillian?” 
me to visit her.” 5 Gillian sunk slowly to her knees, took her 

“Permitted! Why, Gillian, you are growing \ father’s hand and pressed her lips to the palm, 
meek. It was but yesterday you spoke of visit- \ The hand shook, a cloud of anxiety darkened 
ing Mrs. Lawrence, one of the most distinguished :> Bentley’s face 

ladies of the fashionable world, with something jl “Gillian—Gillian, what have you done? What 

almost like contempt.” $ does this mean?” 

“Oh! papa, not that. I was only careless, \ She lifted her face, radiant and glistening with 
impatient at the worst; but even so, Mrs. Law- \ tears; her eyes were like wet periwinkles; her 
renc© is only a rich, fashionable woman, who | mouth a rose-bud shaken by rain-drops. 

thinks herself a good judge of tone, and talks ^ “Father, as my mother loved you, I—I-” 

eternally about her carriage horses, is delighted \ He snatched his hand away, and shook her off 
when she is mistaken for a Frenchwoman, and J as if she had been a viper. His face was ashen 
wonders why any nation can be bo vulgar as to 5; white, and he shrunk together chilly and hoarse 
have ‘Yankee Doodle’ for a national air. In-s “Love as your mother loved me! Girl—girl, 
deed, papa, I don’t like that style of person at > what demon put those words into your mouth?” 
all.” \ She staggered back clasping her hands. 

“Well, well, I am not asking you to like her. $ “Father!” 

She is rather too advanced for a companion to $ He struggled with himself stoutly. You could 
my Gillian. But is there no young lady?” ^ see the veins swell on his forehead, and the great 
“None but cousin Hannah Hart that I care a s drops gather there, 
rose-leaf for; she is honest as steel, and fresh as $ “Speak on, Gillian, my child, I frightened 
a violet. Indeed I do love cousin Hannah dearly, i; you. Something you were ready to tell me.” 

I intend that she shall make a dozen conquests s “Father!” said Gillian, gently, and in a low 
at our parly.” * > voice, for she was still pale and frightened. “It 

“But to go back where we began, Gillian; this >, is at her request, indeed at her command, that I 
lady author, have you invited her.” s tell you this with my own lips, rather than wait 

“Yes, papa.” $ for a stranger to startle, perhaps offend you with 

And she comes, of course. I believe your ^ the knowledge that she says you should have had 
first party is to be the rage, daughter, so we may ^ long ngo. The gentleman is a friend of hers.” 
depend on this lady.” * “What gentleman, my child?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Gillian, thought- $ His accents were mournful, his lips white, 
fully, “she promised at one time, but now rather s “Mr. Woodworth.” 

Bhrinks from the throng that will be here.” i; For a moment there was silence; then Mr. 

A cloud came over the young girl’s face—a S Bentley spoke, 
look of hesitation and distress, which her father \ “And you love this man?” 
observed. \ “He is a good man, father.” 

“Well, what is it, child? Is there anything J “And you love him?” 

more about this lady? She seems to have taken \ “Forgive me, father—but I do.” 

a strange hold on you.” * “Entirely to the exclusion of every othor love, 
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of every other thought, with the whole might of < i« both honorable and of great ability. Why 
your being? Is this the love you menu?” ^ should I grieve that you love him? it is such 

She was on her knees before him. He took s qualities that should wiu a Bentley.” 
her clasped hands between his and lifted them $ “Oh! my father!” 

upward as if enforcing nn oath. $ She could say no more, grateful joy broke her 

“Father, I do love him even as you say—to s voice. That momeut she would have worshiped 
the exclusion of every other love, of any other s her father. 

thought.” | “Go, my child, go now. This is one of the 

“Better than your father, your lonely, lonely \ moments that sweep over one like a hurricane, 
father?” s Half an hour ago you were my daughter—all 

“Differently; but not better.” $ mine. Now you belong to another—a stranger 

“That is wrong, Gillian, very wrong. When ^ whom I have not seen half a dozen times in my 
a woman loves it should be with all her soul, no * life. You cannot pull up a wild flower by the 
affection must staud before that love. No man $ roots without disturbing the ground; do not 
should be content without the whole being of his s think thus to dislodge a child from her father’s 
wife—or is content without it.” ^ heart and leave no anguish behind.” 

“Oh! father, I dare not tell you bow much I > Gillian did not speak, but obeying the motion 
do love bim; my heart is breakiug to speak, but \ of his hand, went out weeping bitterly, 
cannot.” s Mr. Bentley walked the library, up and down 

Ilow beautiful she was! how proudly modest J at first wildly, and by degrees with steadiness, 
thereon her knees speaking of her love! ^ till his usual calm demeanor come back. Ho 

“But will it last? I do not ask who the man % was neither a weak nor selfish man, but this 
is—that for another time—but will this love hold \ declaration had come upon him so suddenly that 
out to the end? Is it pure gold ingrained into $ the shock was overpowering, 
the soul, or snow ready to melt under a new s He had scarcely seated himself in the chair 
smile?” s again, when a servant announced Mr. Wood- 

“Oh! father, remember I am your daughter!” i worth, and directly that gentleman eutered the 
“And hers!” \ library. Actuated by an honorable wish to deal 

No words can describe the passionate bitter- < frankly with the father of Gillian, he had come 
ness of these two syllables, they fell like heated !; at once to declare all that had passed between 

•hot from his lips—a fierce wrath broke over his \ them, and henceforth retire from his suit, or 

face. Gillian stood up cold and white. £ urge it under the parental sanction. 

“You speak of my mother!” I No one to have seen Mr. Bentley, when he 

lie did not answer her, but dropping his face s arose with grave courtesy to receive his visitor, 

on the two hands which he had clasped on the ] would have believed in the storm of passion that 
table, shook like a leaf. \ had just swept over him. True, he was pale. 

All the pride went out from Gillian’s heart. < and liis eyes were lieuvy, but he had moved out 
She drew close to her father, and bending down ^ of the clear light, and Woodworth saw nothing 
kissed his hot forehead again and again, mur* jj but a man of remarkable refinement, waiting to 
muring, J see his guesi seated before he resumed his own 

“Father forgive me—oh! forgive me what- $ position by the table, 
ever my sin may be! It kills me to feel you s Woodworth was a proud min—too proud for 
tremble so: I never saw you weep before, father, s that undue estimate of Mr. Bentley’s wealth, 
What have I done?—what have I done?” j which might have embarrassed an ordinary 

Bentley looked up and tried to smile, but with J suitor. Possessed of great talent, and a high 
the heavy drops trembling on his face, the smile s position won by that talent, it never entered his 
was like pale lightning after rain. jj mind to feel that any inequality existed between 

“Father!” v him and the millionaire. On the contrary, had 

He looked at her, but did not speak. ^ he found Mr. Bentley of the ordinary stamp of 

“Father, does it pain you that I love this gen- !; rich men, insolent or purse-proud, it is just pos- 
tleman? He is noble, an honorable, great man; s sihle that the pride of genius might have re¬ 
but I will die rather than see you unhappy.” ^ coiled at the connection. For genius can ill 
Mr. Bentley drew her toward him, kissed her > brook the presumption of wealth, and Wood- 
forehead, and said very tenderly, but witli a sad- worth knew his own powers well enough to be 
ness that went to her heart. $ sure that they could win gold in the end, as 

“Pain! No, Gillian, you never gave me pain s they had already secured political position and 
in your life. I know something of this man, be * literary fame. 
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But there was no reason for distrust here, Mr. ' time his soul gave way to the ardor of its new 
Bentley was not a man to think of wealth when J passion; his eyes flashed; his lip curved with 
a separation from his child was the question. It ^ joyous smiles. She lost all other thoughts as 
was to him a matter of no importance whatever ^ her eyes met his and became radiant as the 
that Woodworth possessed no menus of adding s morning. 

to his own broad possessions. Being neither ' They could not speak, for deep„love has no 
mercenary nor capable of suspecting others of J adequate language, but her hand was in his, a 
so mean a feeling without just cause, he waved jj strong at m glided around her, and she felt the 
the question of property altogether, just as his ^ beating of his heart; his lips fell like a honey 
high-souled daughter had done. He did not ^ bee to the blootn of hers: and then they sat down 
make it important enough to feel self compla- ^ together on the silken cushions of the great win- 
cency that he was able to endow the man of ^ dow, happy as the angels when they have secured 
genius with the wealth he neither despised or \ a soul for heaven. 

coveted. In this respect the two men were alike. | As they sat thus in the sumptuous twilight the 
It was the fair girl who sat in a tremor of ex- <; library door opened, and Michael Hurst stood in 
peetation up stairs of which both thought, and £ the gloom closely regarding them. The pliant 
for whom both acted. { hinges in that house seldom made a noise, and 

Gillian had heard the footsteps of her lover in $ it was some minutes before eitheisWoodworth 

the vestibule, and listened breathlessly till the s or Gillian saw the intruder; when they did look 
library door closed after him. She had no ap- $ up, the cold sneer on Hurst’s face made the 
prehension of the result of this visit to her ^ young girl recoil. The serpent had entered 
father, but still her heart beat loud, and her \ their paradise. 

cheek flushed. They were talking of her, for $ “I beg pardon; but the servant informed me 

the first time her noble father and lover were $ that I should find Miss Hart in the library/* 
standing face to face in their new relations, s said Hurst, advancing to the window, and search* 
How would they like each other? How would > ing the two with his eyes. 

the sensitive and retiring nature of her father jj Gillian only bowed, while Woodworth remained 
meet the frank energy of the young man? v silent, annoyed by the intrusion, but unconscious 

The interview was not long. She heard the $ that it had any importance, 
library door open and close—a footstep, not his, s “Shall I find her in the drawing-room?” per- 
for her heart did not leap to the sound, but stood s sisted the insolent young man, still fixing his 
still, expectant, sounded on the marble floor. It $ eyes on Gillian; “or may I expect her here?” 
was her father who mounted the grand staircase ^ “I do not know where my aunt is,” said GB¬ 
aud Approached her own room. The same sad jj lian, with a proud lift of the head; “but she 
smile was on bis lip—the same look of pain on ^ seldom visits this room, it is my father’s.” 
bis forehead Gillian’s heart began to ache as 1; “The servant will be able to tell me, per- 
she saw him; for she was not one of those who % haps,” said Hurst, bowing profoundly, and 
could be happy while anything she loved was in $ moving toward the door; “do not let me dia- 
sorrow. The smile with which he addressed her ^ turb you.” 

was indescribably sweet. % There was a sneer in his voice which Gillian 

“Gillian, go down, some one is waiting for you $ felt keenly. Why was she compelled to see that 
in the library.” J man beneath her father’s roof? What infatua- 

She arose and went up to him with that ex- s tion was it which gave him so much power over 
quisite grace that springs from deep feeling. 5 aunt Hetty? That sad, nervous woman, usually 
“Father!” she pleaded, bowing her stately J so still and yielding, had proved obstinate in re¬ 
head like a white lily when it thirsts for night J ceiving him at all hours, seasonable aud unsea- 
dew— “father, bless me before I go.” | sonable. Hannah Hart, too, had brought the 

He laid one hand on her head and blessed her ^ force of her innocent will into the contest—for 
with tears in his eyes. j there had been one—and could not understand 

Gillian felt her own eyes fill. Never, in her \ what Gillian could find against a young man 86 
life, hud she seen her father weep before that s handsome, and who always had some charming 
day. It was thus with a swell of holy tender- > thing to say, which was enough to make any 
ness at her heart that she went down to meet t woman like him. As for old Dinah, she was 
her betrothed. * infatuated with the young man. He had given 

Woodworth stood within the -dim room wait- ^ her a real Madras handkerchief, which she wore 
ing. All his pride was gone, the tenderness of ^ triumphantly as a turban, and always designated 
a great love reigned in its place. For the first' her as Miss Hart's maid, a distinction she was 
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resolute in maintaining with a high hand if that$ she can hardly find a word to throw away on a 
proved necessary. $ poor fellow like me.” 

Hurst found the elder and j'ounger Miss Hart $ “Because you throw away so many on your- 
in ft cosy little sitting-room up stairs, where he J self,” said Hannah, laughing as she arranged 
had known them to be nil along; but the servant jj the artificial flowers in a little basket on her lap. 
had told hinjtliat Miss Bentley was in the library ^ “Wait till I put these red roses in against the 
with a. gentleman, and he had gratified an auda- % white so. There, ain’t I a pretty flower girl? 
cions curiosity as wc have related. 5 aud isn’t this just the character for me?” 

Hannah—really it is quite impossible to tell ^ “It is perfection,” cried the young man, as 
the changes that had come over pretty Hannah s she coquettishly balanced the basket on her 
Hart since her retreat from the country. She head, “one almost smells the new mown hay 
was so pretty in her white muslin dress and '? from which the flowers were gathered.” 
cherry-colored ribbons; her round arms had \ Hannah laughed till the basket trembled on 
grown so white; and her plump hands so daintily £ her head. 

soft and dimpled, that she seemed more like a J “That’s all you know of real flowers,” she 
good-natured, happy child than a full-grown girl, v cried. “Why these are made of muslin, and 
as she really was. Fresh from her farm life, she $ moss, and ever so many things. Ileal flowers 
enjoyed the luxury of her new existence like a s would wilt under the first chandelier that shone 
bird when lie finds the cherry trees laden with s on them. No, no, real roses for the country, 
fruit, and enjoyed all the flattery bestowed on i; and artificial ones here. Don’t laugh, I’m a 
her comeliness with an appetite as keen as the ? great deal wiser than you think.” 
little songsicr’s. n “Wiser? why there never was such a little 

Aunt Hetty and Dinah had been called to bold ^ philosopher. I am really half in love with your 
a consultation with regard to the costume in \ wisdom, and quite with yourself. What say 
which Hannah was to appear at I lie great party ^ you, Miss Hart, shall I propose at once to this 
now close at hand. A curious council it was ^ pretty flower girl?” 

Aunt Hetty, of course, had no opinion to give: < “Propose! propose! what! you?” faltered the 
she never had, poor thing! Hannah herself was $ old lady, terrified as she always was by nny- 
very much in favor of appearing as a flower | thing that led her thoughts into a new channel, 
girl, with a basket of roses on her head. While % “I never thought of the thing. Our Hannah 
Dinah impetuously expressed her preference of $ and you! Is this in earnest? You should not 
an Oriental costume, glittering with gold lace, 5 say these dreadful things in joke, Michael. Mr. 
and gorgeous with contrasting colors. j Hurst, it shocks one so.” 

“Now, young Misses, what’s the use of dem ^ “Well, then, suppose we change the lady, and 
daisies and cowslops down here in York?—got v say Miss Bentley instead of Miss Hart?” per- 
nuff and plenty ob dem tings on de farm; jes j sisted the young man, with a glance in his eyes 
yer put on dese garmius as some Queen ob Sheba j that sent the blood from aunt Hetty’s face, 
hab worn afore yer, and stand up wid de best s “That would be one way of making restitution, 
on ’em. Wlmt if Miss Gillian is a head taller ^ don’t you think so, madam?” 
than you is, an’ walks proud as de peacock afore i; The blood that had retreated from aunt 
him fedders drop, haitit yer got de same blood s Hetty’s face now fled her lips also, and, with 
in yer veins, with eyes like black huckleberries, $ a faint moan floating through them, she fell 
and a skin like curd now you’ve got do tan off. | back in her chair, quite insensible. 

Jes yer let ’em see as der is more en one queen \ Hurst regarded her with a triumphant smile, 
under dis horspertal roof. Miss Gillian is a ^ while Hannah flung the basket to the floor, 
smart gal, but she ain’t all cr’ation no more den s crushing the flowers as she knelt before her 
udder folks. Golly no!” £ aunt, and Dinah ran up to her chest for a cam- 

“Husli!” said aunt Hetty, nervously, “some ^ phor bottle, with which she soon appeared, pour- 
one is coming;” and the old lady held her breath j: ing its contents into the palm of her hand as 
&8 the footsteps approached. $ she hurried along. 

“Oh! golly, l’se satisfied. It’s only Mister J “There, them’s urn. Dat camphor’ll bring 
Hurst, and he’s sartin ter gree to my ’pinion, s her too if anything on yeartli will! ’Tain’t 
We has de same taste, jes look at dis hankercher $ none of yer York trash, but the ginuinc article 
aud see.” $ ’solved in rum as id make yer mouth water tem- 

“Who is speaking of Mr. Hurst?” exclaimed % prance or no temprance! Dar now, don't yer 
the young man, entering the room; “not the j; see her eyelids are beginning ter flutter. Mighty 
lovely Ilauuah? 1 fear with so many admirers i powerful stuff dis ’ere camphor! Most raise do 
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dead if ’em hadn’t laiu too long. Dar now, how 
is yer, Miss Hetty! Lor, when a person is pre¬ 
pared aforehand wid means ub resurrection dese 
fits ’mount to nothin’ no how.” 

“Are you better, dear lady?” said Hurst, 
bending over the helpless woman, as she shrunk 
together in her easy-chair. 

She looked at him wistfully, almost in terror. 

“What—what did you mean? Restitution! 
who talks of that?” 

“No one talked of anything that should give 
you pain. It was a joke—what else should it 
be? Are you better? Why, how you tremble!” 

“She always trembles when these fits come 
on,” said Hannah, chafing the cold hands in 
licrs. “The other day, when cousin Gillian 
spoke about you, she didn’t get over shivering 
all night.” 

“Spoke about me? What did the young lady 
say, pretty Hannah?” 

Dinah set her broad foot down on Hannah’s 
little slipper with a force that made the uncon¬ 
scious girl cry out. When she looked up to ex¬ 
postulate, the old woman's face was gathered into 
a thousand warning wrinkles till it looked like a 
dried prune. 

“What did she say? I was present on dat 
’casion, Mas Hurst, and a more beautifuler com¬ 
plaisance never fell from lubly lips den she 
’apressed ’garding yer. Ob course der wasn’t 
no ’casion for Miss Hetty here ter go an’ faint 
like a consarned ole fool, and she didn’t do it no 
how.” 

Hurst said nothing, but he reasoned with him¬ 
self. 

“So I have been under discussion, and un¬ 
pleasantly! Well, the sooner we open the war 
new the better. If I do not mistake the signs 
it is full time for action.” 

“There, now that aunt Hetty is better,” said 
Hannah, rising from her knees, sqarlet from 
Dinah’s rebuke, “will you help me pick up my 
poor flowers! I have made up my mind, Dinah, 
the Queen of Sheba may go to Amsterdam; I’ll 
be a flower girl and nothing else. With a basket 
on my head, wreaths over my shoulder, and a 
muslin apron running over with roses, red roses. 
Let them wilt—who cares? they are sweeter, a 
thousand times, when the bloom is gone than 
these pretty shams.” 

Dinah tossed her head and sniffed the air 
grandly. 

“Der am pussons as kin ’commodate dem- 
selves ter any sitewation; and them as can’t do 
it no how. 1 don’t want to make collusions, but 
every one understands her own compassity best. 
Now if any one was to say ‘Dinah, am you com- 


pacitated to be a Queen of Sheba, or any udder 
S ’public?' I should say to once, ‘Yes, I is—don’t 
i> look furder—Dinah’s here.’ 15ut der am a dif- 
j; fercnce ’tween folks and folks, no doubt ’bout dat. 
t Dere was our Sarah, Miss Gillian’s mudder, she 
j was a born queen, dyed in do wool: couldu’t a 
!: made her carry a basket ob roses no how. Wid 
s one toss ob her head she’d a scut ’em flyin’; but 
$ den she was white folks.” 

| “You remember Mrs. Bentley, then?” in- 
J quired Hurst, with sudden interest, 
i* “Well I ’spect likely. Why not?” answered 
J the old woman, with a shrewd gleam in her 
s eyes. 

j “Did you live at Mr. Hart’s at the time of her 

s . 

s marriage? 

s “’Spect likely,” replied Dinah, suddenly be- 
^ coming shy and laconic. 

!; “And before, when the first Mr. Bentley was 
\ killed?” 

^ “Ask agin. I ’spect it was afore dat. I fust 
<; went to live at de stun house, ’cause my nances- 
^ tors was born slaves under dat ’dentical roof, 

5 and none of their ’scendants would be boru any- 
$ where else on no ’count. Liz am de lust sprout 
\ on de ancestrous tree, and her cradle stands in 
$ a garret, circumstantious evidence ob her bein’ 
s born in de hum ob dem honorous colored pus- 
| sons as descended afore her.” 

$ “Then you have always lived with the 

$ Harts?” 

J “Them’s um,” answered Dinah, with a nod 
$ of the head. 

\ “And you know the entire history of the 
$ family 

\ “Mr. Hurst—Mr. Hurst—how can you?” 

| cried Hannah, pointing to aunt Hetty, who had 
j risen, and stood gazing on the young man, white 
1; as snow, and with her pale lips parted, as if she 
* wished to speak but could not. 
ij Hurst turned suddenly and 9tood mute, while 

S au#t Hetty moved toward him like a ghost, and, 
s touching his arm with her finger, said hoarsely, 
l “Young man, desist. In the name of the dead, 
' desist!” 

^ He stooped his head and whispered, 

$ “I will, dear lady, when you tell me the whole 
$ truth.” 

J She looked wildly around the room, as if 
^ searching for some means of escape; then her 
\ eyes turned to his with a fascinated stare, and 
$ she said, in the same hoarse voice, 

5 “Come with me then.” 

s He followed her out of the room toward her 
J own chamber, aud they disappeared through the 
s door. 

* “Now dat consarned ole fool has gone full 
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jump down de young sarpent’s throat, jus’ a9 I’ve 
seen a robin go jump inter de mout’ ob a black 
snake, ringin’ all de time. Dinah! Dinah! if it 
wasn’t for your ’seretion what would dey nil 
come to?—corn shucks an’ rye straw, nothing 
more ’stantiul. Marcy Lord! hasn’t I a time 
on it?” 

Awny Dinah went, leaving Hannah bewildered 
among her flowers; but she was just in time to 
see Miss Han’s door shut and the key turned in 
her face. 

“Well,” said she, with enforced philosophy, 
“when do debil gets de start ob Dinah look out 
for cinders! If dat darned ole maid wants to 
turn up Jack she’ll do it now. Dat young feller 
has a good idea about de handkerchers as is be¬ 
coming to de fair sex, but de ole sarpent is in 
him, or I don’t know de horns ob de debil when 
de poke out ’daciously. Now, ole nigger, be on 
yer guard, for der am troubles brewin’, no mis- j 
take ’bout dat.” I 

The old woman went to her own room, for she j 
was handsomely accommodated in the upper} 
story, where her chest formed a conspicuous \ 
amount of the room; but she was really too j 
anxious for rest anywhere, and hovered for an \ 
hour about the door of Hetty Hart’s chamber, 5 
really alarmed, and wondering what could be ] 
the subject of this long conference. ] 

At last the door opened, and young Hurst \ 
came out. His face was flushed, and his eyes 
were dusky with passion, burning, fierce passion, 
that made you recoil, like the poisonous gasses 
in a well. lie swept by the old Degress without 
appearing to see her, but still, possessing pre¬ 
sence of mind enough to slip softly, and leave 
the house without observation. 

Dinah went into aunt Hetty’s room, and found 
the poor lady prostrate on a couch, trembling so 
violently that everything around her shook. She 
must have wept violently, an unusual thing with 
her, for a cushion that had been thrust roughly 
under her head was wet, and the tears were still 
streaming down her face, which was white nud 
contracted, as if an attack of cholera had left 
her prostrate. 

“Miss Hetty, what hab you been and done? 

I ’plore ye tell yer ole servant all ’bout it! If 
trouble ob all kind falls on de Hart family, who 
kin bear it better den de old nigger woman as 
watched yer from yer cradle, and knows more 
*en she’ll eber talk ’bout ?” 

Hetty lifted one hand, with which she swept 
the tears from her eyes. The look which she 
cast on Dinah was heart-rending. 

“What did you tell him, honey? Tell de ole 
woman or yer hart ’ill bust for sart’in, and de 


Lord on’y kin help yer if she cau’i! Speak! 
honey, what did ye say ter him?” 

“I don’t know, Dinah.” 

“And he staid here a hull hour?” 

“He was pleading—threatening—wounding 
me to death all the time. Old Dinah, my good 
Dinah, pity me, pity me; for I have no friend on 
earth, nothing but you; for you lived with us 
then, and for that, if nothing else, I love you, 
Dinah.” 

“Poor chile! poor honey! Jes as she was 
when* 1 held her in dese arms a baby. She 
liain’t been so nat’ral since that day. Look up, 
honey, Dinah ’ill take care of yer. Now jis try 
and ’member ’bout what ye told dat feller, foi 
’fore de Lord I ’spects him.” 

“Don’t! oh! don’t, Dinah! my heart is so sore 
from his cruelty! He would not believe me! 
He frightened the words out of my besom, and 
then raved that they did not please him! What 
shall 1 do, Dinah? tell me what l can do?” 

“Wliat can you do! Why, jesdis: Till dat 
young rapscallion begs pardon—but dat ’ere is 
de word as come uppermost to iny mout’—tell 
him to keep ’bout his business, and not come 
near yer ag’in. You’ve acted like a bird twitter¬ 
in’ to get out ob de way ob a snake ever since 
he came here so much. Miss Gillian loves him 
like p’ison, and my own young Misses will soon 
be getting skeery when he comes in. If it wasn’t 
for you, Miss Hetty, ’fore de Lord I don’t be¬ 
lieve he’d come at all!” 

“I know, I know!” moaned Hetty, writhing 
on the bed. “I wish they wouldn’t feel so to¬ 
ward him: it only makes bitterness and works 
danger. Tell Hannah not to turn against him, 
for my sake—for Gillian’s sake.” 

“Look a here!” exclaimed Diunh, sniffing the 
air after her old fashion when an unpleasant 
idea presented itself, “if yer means ter ’sini- 
watc dat die feller is wantin’ to spark Miss Han¬ 
nah, and I’se to look on widout ’spressin* my 
’piuion on de suggect, ’tain’t of no use. He’s a 
mean specimin, and I’ll tell her so.” 

“Oh! it isn’t that. lie doesn’t want Hannah. 
It isn’t for her sake ho comes here. I wish it 
was.” 

“P’raps yer does; but I duscut. If yer wants 
to let a fox enter a brood ob young chickens, or 
hatch a rattlesnake in a hen’s nest, try it, but 
Dinah won’t help. He give me a hundke’cher, 
and I’se grateful; but de young Misses is under 
my ’tection, and he shan’t look at her over a pair 
six rail bars, if I can ’fend her from it.” 

Hetty was not listening; her eyes were fixed 
on the wall, and her hands clasped hard, as if 
she were trying to pray and could not. 
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Dinah began to speak again; but the poor < the fine linen covers; and clusters of white roses, 
woman motioned her off with a despairing move- i tied by blue ribbons, formed a beautiful pattern 
ment, and closed her eyes wearily, as if they s to the blue and drab ground of the carpet, 
ached. $ Two doors opened from this chamber, oppo- 

“So yer bound not ter tell what’s on yer s site the entrance: one led to her dressing-room, 
heart?” said the old negress, wiping her eyes, jt which, with all its luxurious paraphernalia, was 
“Well, de Lord be wid yer; per’aps yer’ll tell ^ closed; and the other to her bath-room, which 
Him what ’tis dat ’stresses yer so. Nobody else J was cool and pure as a whit# marble floor, and 
can't do nothin’ ’cause dere’s no comprehension- $ slabs advancing a yard up the polished walla, 
izing de fust princ’pals ob de suggect.” $ could render it. 

So Dinah went forth, angry that all her elo- ' A marble bath, in the form of a huge conch 
quence had obtained no knowledge of a subject $ shell, occupied one end of the room, the lip of 
that had interested her so deeply, and grieved to ^ the shell curving downward, nnd an inner lining 
the depths of her really kind heart to see her \ of pale amber, flushing off to pink as it retreated 
mistros so unhappy. $ to the heart of the shell, melted softly into its 

Dinah had scarcely left the chamber when ' edges, 
aunt Hetty, pale as death, and with a strange ^ Above the bath, and forming a sort of cornice 
look of the face, as if tears had washed all J to the marble behind, was a lovely statuette, one 
the light and color away, arose and tottered ^ of those generous purchases with which Mr. 
around her chamber, with one hand lifted to her J Bentley loved to encourage struggling genius, 
forehead while she searched for a bonnet and ^ It was a female, softly fulling to sleep, with her 
shawl, which she put on with dreary slowness, j head resting on one arm, and her figure reclining 
Then she sat down on a bed, and fell to thinking, n on a bank. At her feet, the water lotus, with its 
hour after hour, till the light faded, leaving her J broad leaves, suggested the neighborhood of 
almost in darkness. At la9t she looked suddenly s water, which was artfully carried out by the 
toward the window, gathered the shawl around S liquid drops that gushed through them aud fell 
her, and stole out by a dark staircase seldom s raining into the bath. 

U 9 ed by any one except the servants. $ The bell like tinkle of these water drops was 

Meantime Gillian had parted from her lover J in harmony with Gillian’s thoughts, nnd she lay 
and gone to her own room, that sanctuary of a s down on a couch which commanded a view of 
maiden’s thoughts which should be, like the $ the statuette, gazing dreamily on the sweet face, 
owner, pure as snow. This feeling had pos- < where a perpetual smile was frozen, which, after 
sessed Mr. Bentley when he took so much pains '< all, was but a shadow of her own warm, living 
to comlune simplicity with luxuriance in the J joy. 

arrangements of that suit of rooms appropriated s There the young girl lay, with her head up- 
exclusively to his daughter. Bright nnd fragrant $ lifted by the pillows of the couch, her hands 
was Gillian’s chamber as she entered it; more $ softly folded over her heart, and her lips parted 
fragrant than usual, for a basket of moss roses s ns sweet, unuttered words died away upon them 
and heliotrope had reached her in the morning, * in smiles. 

so arranged that she bad no doubt of the giver; $ You could have counted the beatings of her 
and clusters of these lovely flowers were scat- s heart through the muslin folds of her dress; the 
tered ahout the room: you could see them $ rise and fall of the white hands clasped over it, 
through the delicate curtains of the bed, resting ^ and crushing out perfume from the spray of moss 
upon the pure linen pillows, and sending a pink s rose-bu Is which trembled to each thrill of hap- 
glare up to the soft masses of embroidery which ^ piness that stirred her bosom, 
clung to the lace like snow-flakes. They were 5 Then she turned her head upon the pillow, 
grouped in tlie tall vermilion glasses, exquisitely s giving both glowing cheeks to the air. She 
wrought, that, stood upon the sculptured white- ^ gathered the roses from her bosom and pressed 
ness of the nmntle-piece, just in quantities to * them to her lips with both hands, murmuring 
send a joint fragrance through the room and no 5 softly, ns the water drops fell, “lie loves me! 
more. \ He loves me!” 

The window draperies were of lace, like those s Deep feeling is poverty-stricken when it seeks 
of the bed, and floated over blinds of a blue so J for adequate expression. It was the gush and 
delicate, that they seemed patches of a warm i; warmth of this tender whisper which would have 
sky breaking the edge of & summer cloud. A l told you how happy the j r oung girl was. 
joint tinge of blue damask, with which the couch n Love is child-like in its ^implicit}'—inexpli- 
and easy-ebairs were cushioned, stole out from ' cable to those who are incapable of feeling it, 
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and of that number are, perhaps, ninety-five < crept, like a ghost, by the door which shut in 
people out of a hundred. Gillian was one of the ' so much joy. She did not feel it, but went on 
happy few Heart, mind and taste went with her '< her own icy way, doubting if the world held 
affections. The pure romance of her nature was ^ anything but pain and sorrow, 
satisfied entirely with the man who had won her. v Dinah sat in the upper hall, folding for her- 
Pride, nigh, womanly pride, which was her fault $ self a turban of colored gauze, which was in- 
and her glory, crested itself on the choice she ' tended for the great party. She saw the quiet 
had made. She could look up to him for strength, 1 lady stealing down the back staircase, and, hur- 
and yet feel that she was his mate—that he had ^ riedly laying down her finery, snatched up a 
a right to be proud of her, ns she was of him. $ shawl and followed after, muttering to herself. 
Then she thought of her father with a feeling s “I wonder what secret she kin have dat ole 
that she had never loved him so thoroughly as $ Dinah hain’t got a right ter know.” 

then. In the breaking up of her heart a thou- ) _ 

sand precious feelings were found which she had ! 

never dreamed of before. In the glow of a great \ CHAPTER XVI. 

happiness, all her old affections took new vigor, s “Mart Nicuolson!” 

To love and be beloved is to man or woman the \ Mrs. Nicholson came out of her little bed¬ 
crowning joy of existence, and such it was to j room, looking very much frightened. 

Gillian. 5 “Did you speak to me, Mrs. Frost?” 

Gillian felt this beautiful truth to the depths J The old lady did not answer promptly, for she 
of her being, and it made a child of her. She 5 was busy counting some change in the palm 
kissed the roses he had given till their perfume 1 of her hand with great eagerness, as the in- 
glowed on her mouth. She kissed her own white S creased vibrations of her head testified, 
hands because his lips had touched them last, s “Ten, eleven, twelve—one shilling—three 
She got up and surveyed herself in the tall | cents. Why, Mary Nicholson—Mary Nicholson! 
mirror of her dressing-room, jealous that she ^ what does this mean? You’ve tampered with 
was not beautiful enough, and greedy of more s the change. I’ve suspected it for some time, 
loveliness for his sake. $ now it’s clear. Mary Nicholson, what have you 

She let down her heavy, auburn hair, that it S done with three cents that ought to be here and 
might ripple through her hands and over her | isn’t?” 

arm while she exulted in its lustre. The glow s “Three cents!” faltered Mrs. Nicholson. “It’s 
and bloom of her beauty became precious to her S there I—I’m sure. It’s all right, ma’am.” 
for the first time, and all for his sake. \ Again the old woman counted the money in 

All at once she became more simple in her $ her hand, nodding, nodding, nodding. over it 
tastes, diamond and emerald rings were taken ^ with terrible eagerness. 

from her fingers and thrown into the pretty^ “No, Mary Nicholson, it isn’t right. I Bent 
caskets. Such goods should not come in con- $ you to market believing that you could be 
tact with the little circlet of gold which Wood- £ trusted with untold gold. I gave you twenty- 
worth had, that morning, placed upon her hand. <! five cents to buy marketing with: according to 
Henceforth his taste should adorn her. She $ orders you bring half a pound of liver, with a 
would value no ornament which he did not s trifle thrown in for the cat, which I’m aware the 
choose. He should be all the world to her—s man ought to give, considering he has all our 
more than the world; for Gillian could have no i custom; now the liver cost just five cents; there 

idea of a happy eternity which he did not share, 5 was a cent’s worth of parsley, and—and-” 

When Gillian made this little sacrifice—for $ “Horseradish, ma’am; you forget the horse- 
she longed to give up something for her lover— i; radish!” 
she went back to the couch Again. Her hands \ “Horseradish, one cent ” 
stole up and clasped themselves over her heart s “Two!” said Mrs. Nicholson, desperately, 
—which beat more softly now—and, closing her \ “two!” 

eyes, she fell into a sweet dream. And all the i “No, one. I say one cent for horseradish; 
time aunt Hetty lay in the agony of some great * one for parsley; five for liver—seven in all. 
sorrow, moaning on her bed in the chamber \ Now, Mary Nicholson, don’t be afraid; I don’t 
above—perfect happiness and deep suffering \ mean to go to the extremity of the law with you; 
within twenty feet of each other, without jarring | I’m willing to consider your youth and inex- 
or sympathy. I; perience, but where is those three cents?” 

When Gillian fell to dreaming on her couch, ^ Mrs. Nicholson was about to speak, and we 
aunt Hetty stole out from her chamber, and > grieve to say, about to insist on the horseradish, 
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bat Mrs. Frost went off like a pendulum, and 
began nodding so vehemently that the culprit 
broke down, and penitently confessed that she 
had spent three cents for a little bunch of 
garden flowers to put in Mr. Hurst’s room: she 
thought perhaps they might entice him to come 
home earlier. * 

Mrs. Frost reached forth her hand and took her 
Btaflf from the corner. It was impossible to sup¬ 
port the weight of her indignation without help. 

“And you have done this—you spend my 
money to entice young men into noticing you 
with! Mary Nicholson, Mary Nicholson! flighty 
as you are I wouldn’t have believed this of you. 
It goes beyond anything. But this isn’t the 
first time: it’s three weeks since I saw you take 
that wineglass with the gold sprig on it out of 
t the cupboard. I suppose you’ve been robbing 
me and buying flowers ever since.” 

“No, ma’am, no. I changed the water twice 
a day, and cut off the stems to freshen ’em—one 
little bunch lasted two days, sometimes three.” 

“Three times sevfn are twenty-one—say once 
in three days, I don’t want to be too severe on 
you, Mary Nicholson; but I say once in three 
days; the third of three is seven, and three times 
seven is twenty-one. Look, Mary Nicholson, if 
your flighty young mind can bo brought to re¬ 
flect—see of how much you have robbed me 
in three weeks: twenty-one cents. Why that 
ought to buy our marketing three days. What 
can I do about it? if you had any wages I’d stop 
it out of them.” 

“But I haven’t, or you might and welcome,” 
said Mrs. Nicholson, despondingly. 

“No, there’s the trouble—what am I to de¬ 
mand, then? You haven’t got but that one 
dress that I know of.” 

“No, I haven’t had a change this ten months. 
Don’t you remember scolding about the noise I 
made washing it out after you went to bed?” 

“Remember! I should think so—always at 
some flighty thing or another; but there’s your 
shawl, but I haven’t seen it this ever so long, that 
is, perhaps, worth the money you have stolen.” 

“Stolen! I didn’t think of stealing—it’s a 
hard word to give to a woman of my age, and I 
won’t bear it from you or anybody else.” 

“Hoity, toity! so the young blood’s up when 
one mentions a bit of finery; rather go to prison 
than part with that, I suppose. Very well.” 

“ I—I haven’t got the shawl, or you might 
take it and welcome,” said the poor old lady, 
trembling at the name of a prison. 

“Haven’t got the shawl?” cried Mrs. Frost, 
and her head took a new leave of motion. “Not 
got your shawl ?” 


$ “No, it was getting warm weather, so I put 
s it in pawn.” 

$ “Put it in pawn! What, a respectable member 
s of my family running about and pawning things., 
$ But what did you do with the money?” 

“You can hfrve the ticket if you like,” cried 
s the poor creature, making a desperate effort to 
s evade the question, “it’s good security.” 

£ “But what did you do with the money? I 
5 want to know that, Mary Nicholson!” 

\ “I—I bought a—a strip of carpeting.” 

$ “Carpeting for what?” 

h “To put down before Mr. Hurst’s bed. He’s 
$ so delicate, you know, and I was sure the floor 
j would be cold for his bare feet when he got up 
n in the morning.” 

i Mrs. Frost sat down, bowed both hands on the 
' top of her cane, and'laughed till you could see 
n the single tooth in her under jaw, like a stump 
i in a ploughed field. 

| “Mary Nicholson, I believe you’re nothing 
s worse than a fool all the time. Now just bring 
^ that strip of carpeting down and put it before 
s my bed, and I’ll overlook this.” 

\ “Yes, ma’am,” said Mary Nicholson, meekly, 
5 “I’ll go at once.” 

* She came down directly with a strip of bright 
\ new carpeting in her hand, submissive, but with 
I tears in her eyes. 

^ Mrs. Frost carried the fragment into her own 
^ bed room, and spread it upon the faded carpet 
s there, chuckling over her triumph. Then she 
$ came back to the sitting-room, planted the staff 
s before her, and gave the poor culprit, who sat 
s crying in a corner, the sediments of her wrath. 

$ “Now, Mary Nicholson, I’ve got one thing to 
£ tell you. If I catch you setting your cap for 
s Michael again in this scandalous way. trying to 
$ delude him into marrying you with flower traps 
and carpet traps, I won’t answer for what I will 
s do. I’d send you adrift this minute, but that I’m 
$ sure you’d get into mischief without me to take 
^ care of you. But, remember, if I forgive this, 
% it’s out of pure kindness.” 

^ “I know it is, and I’m grateful—only some- 
l how my wicked heart won’t feel kindness as it 
s ought to. But one thing is certain, Mrs. Frost, 
$ if I did get these things for Mr. Hurst, it wasn’t 
s with any idea but of making him a little com- 
s fortable—I’m an old woman, you know, upward 
$ of seventy.” 

$ Here Mrs. Frost broke into a fit of sudden in- 
$ dignation, which set her head off in an effort at 
$ perpetual motion again with a vengeance. 

^ “An old woman, and only seventy. What do 
j you mean by that, you affected thing? I’m 

* above ninety and not old yet, and shan't be 
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these fifteen years to come. Do you mean to ^ to support herself with. I don’t think she really 

insult mo by calling yourself oldf " $ can afford to live better than we do.’* 

“No, I didn’t think of you—only of mysolf s Here a quivering scream from the stairs made 
It seems to me as if I wasn’t so young as 1 was, j the gossiping old woman start for the door, 
washing days, and when there is a good deal of s “Mary Nicholson. I say, Mary Nicholson, 
going up and down stairs to do.” But maybe it’s <I what keeps you talking so long? Don't you 
only a fancy. I won’t mention the thing again ^ know it’«* almost dinner time?" 
if you don’t like it " \ “Yes, ma’am, I’m coming right off," and away 

“Well, I don’t, so there’s an end on’t. Now l she hurried, while Mrs. Frost again called out, 
go down and cook the liver, and don’t forget the $ “Michael, was it yon that came in, Michael?" 
cat, you’ve neglected her since Michael earned “ Yes, grandmother," said the young man, np- 
home. There ho is now, going up stairs, run s pearifg at the top of the stairs. “I thought you 
and see what he wants." \ did not look quite well this morning, and so 

Mrs. Nicholson went up stairs with a sinking 5 came in to inquire about you. Mrs. Nicholson 

heart. She dreaded that Hurst would miss the s says you are better, so I will come down and 
carpet and question her about it; almost hoped \ have a little chat with you before dinner." 
that he might see her flowers and forget the rest, i The old woman smiled grimly and turned into 
But Hurst passed by the glass full of humble * her little parlor, looking back to see if Hurst 
blossoms without a glance, and tramped over ^ was following. 

the naked floor with equal indifference. His face <1 lie came down directly, with a smile on his 
was white with internal rage, his eyes smoulder- ij mouth, but the same smouldering look about the 
ing over some evil purpose. They flashed eagerly J eyes. The old lady was in her easy-chnir near 
when Mrs. Nicholson came in. He turned from v the fire-place; nnd he stood by her, leaning one 
an old “chest of drawers," before which he was $ elbow on the mantle-piece, on which stood the 
Standing, ami demanded of her in a hoarse whis- J old china jar mentioned by Mrs. Nicholson. A 
per, if she lmd any knowledge where the keys s slight noise disturbed the old lady, 
of that old rattle-trap were kept. > “Take care, you will knock off my china jar 

Yes, Mrs. Nicholson knew where the keys j: with your arm," she said, “I heard the buttons 
were kept, for they had grown rusty since she v on your sleeves jingle against it. Do come away, 
came to the house in an old-fashioned jar which $ that jar was Aw first present. I can’t bear any 
stood on the sitting-room mantle-piece, but for $ one to touch it." 

the world she would not touch them. Besides, s “It’s nothing," ho answered, promptly, drop- 
there was nothing in the “chest of drawers" hut $ ping one hand softly to his pocket, as he eaun- 
the minister’s old papers, she had heard Mrs. s tered round her chair to the other side of the 
Frost say so a thousand times. $ hearth. “I only like to get near you, grand- 

“Oh! is that all?" said Hurst, turning away: \ mother, especially when auxious as I am still 
“not worth thinking about. I thought all the s about your health." 

old papers were kept in the open garret. What \ “My health! why I’m well enough," cried the 
is the use of lumbering up this room with them?" $ old woman, testily. “What on earth has set 
“Oh! don’t speak a word about it to Mrs. ^ you thinking about my health, Michael?" 

Frost, I beg of you, she’s like a child when any s “Oh! you are getting ill-tempeTed with me 
one mentions the minister. I don’t suppose she $ now, and all because love makes me over anxious, 
ever really loved anything else in her life. It J I will go away." 
is quite heart breaking to hear her talk of him | “No—no, Michael." 

sometimes. If he’d lived, maybe her old age 5 “Yes, if my over anxiety offends you, it is 

would have been pleasanter to herself and every- s better I should go." 

body else." ^ “But you will be home this evening?” 

“Heaven knows it’s crabbed enough now!"j “Of course, but not to intrude on you. Unless 
said Hurst, rudely. “I wonder she has not j you come to my room I shall not think myself 
starved you into the grave long ago—but you ^ wanted." 

are a fool to let her—she’s got hoards of money \ “Why, Michael, you know well enough I cao- 
somewhere, I’m sure of it." jl not go up and down stairs like a girl. It’s five 

“No—no. I don’t believe it, for she told me l years since I’ve been up those stairs." 
once that if it hadn’t been for a sum of money s “Indeed, I did not know that. Well, I will 
placed out at interest by some one who had been \ come back early and read to you awhile." 
under great obligations to her husband, she j When the old woman turned her head to ex- 
would have been left with nothing but the house 1 press the pleasure she felt, Ilurat was gone. 
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The young man kept his word. Early in the ; parcel of letters folded up more carefully than 
evening he came in and read to the old woman i the others, which he sat down to read, 
till she grew sleepy and went to her room. Its It was impossible to guess what those letters 
was yet very early in the evening, and Mrs. $ contained by the man’s face, it was clouded when 
Nicholson seemed disposed to have a little social $ he sat down, fierce when he got up. lie twisted 
chat, but a peremptory voice from within ordered ' the black ribbon which had bound the package 
her to bed, and she went off reluctantly; while $ around it agdin, and thrust the letters in his 
Hurst went to the outer door and placed it ajar, ^ bosom. Then he hurriedly tossed over the con- 
in case he shmfld wish to go out again in the $ tents of one of the drawers, as if searching for 
night, no unusual thing with him. $ something which he had cast aside; and after a 

Then he mounted the stairs and went to his s little, he found a little parcel of printed blanks 
own chamber, secure of being uninterrupted. % yellow from age, which be secured together with 
With a light in his hand, he tried the keys $ a parcel of letters which the good clergyman had 
which he took from his pocket in the locks of ? written to his wife. 

the old chest of drawers, and with difficulty ;> With these lie sat down at a table, studied the 
shot the rusty bolts. A mass of papers met his $ letters and blanks closely, and then began to 
search, nicely arranged and most of them labeled. £ write. 

These he turned over eagerly till he came to a ' (to br continued.) 


STAR DOYLBY. 


< 3rd Round.—f 1 cotton on 1, 4 beads on 8, f 
$ 16 times. 

$ 4th Round.—f 1 cotton on cotton, 4 beads on 
$ 4, f 16 times. 

s 5th Round.—f 2 cotton on 1, 4 beads on 4, f 
s 16 times. 

^ 6th Round.—f 1 cotton, 1 bead on same as last 
^ cotton. 6 more beads, f 16 times, 
s 7th Round.—j- 2 cotton on 1, 6 beads on 6, f 
$ 16 times. 

^ 8th Round.—f 1 cotton, 7 beads, f 16 times 
n 9th Round.—f 1 cotton, 9 beads ajcr 7, f 16 
^ times. 

$ 10th Round.—f 1 cotton, 9 beads, f 16 times. 
| Now reverse the colors, putting rubies over 
Materials —Two reels of crochet cotton, No. J aqua-marines, and vice versa. 

10; 1J oz. ruby, and 1} ox. aqua-marine beads, \ lllh Round.—f 1 cotton, 10 beads over 9, f 
No. 2. j 16 times. 

Thread the bends of one color on one reel, j 12th Round.—f 2 cotton on 1, 10 beads on 10, 

and of the other on another reel. Begin with j f 16 times. 

the rubies. Make a chain of 4, close it into a \ 13th Round.—f 1 cotton, 12 beads over 10, f 

round, and work 8 in it, with a bead on every ' 16 times. 



stitch. Do three more rounds with a bead on s 14th Round.—f 1 cotton, 12 beads, f 16 
every stitch, increasing 8 in every one, so that 5 times. 

there are at last 32 altogether. Join on the s 15th Round.—f 2 cotton on 1, 12 beads, f 16 
other cotton, and work with both. $ times. 

1 st Pattern Round.—f 2 cotton on 1, 1 ruby, $ 16th Round.—f 2 cotton, 12 beads, f 16 times. 


2 cotton on one, 1 aqua, f 8 times. 


17th Round.—f * cotton, 13 beads, f 16 times. 


2nd Round.—f 1 cotton, 3 rubies, the centre > 18th Round.—f 1 cotton, 13 beads, f 16 times, 

over 1, 1 cotton on same as last bead, 8 aquas, ^ 19th Round.—f 2 cotton on 1, 13 beads, f 16 

the centre on 1, f 8 times. s times 

In future rounds it is understood that each \ Border. —1st Round.—Rubies, f 7 chain, 

kind of bead goes over the same kind of previous ii with a bead on every stitch, miss 6, 1 sc, f all 

round. $ round. 
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2nd Round.—No beads. 1 sc on 4th bead, f } chain, dropping two beads on each stitch. Wo 
7 ch, sc on the 4th bead of noxt loop, f all round, i are indebted to an English publication, edited 
8rd Round.—Aqua-marines. 10 dc under every j by Mrs. Pullan, for this pattern. 


DESIGN IN BUGLES AND WOOL FOR A TEA-URN 

STAND, OR FOR THE BORDER OF AN OTTOMAN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.— No. 20 cotton; four shades of} 7th Row.—2 claret, * miss 4, 8 claret. Repeat 
scarlet wool, the third shade to be a bright mili- s from *. 

tary scarlet; one skein of bright blue wool; one $ 8th, 9th, and 10th Rows.—The same, only 
07 . of short thick bugles, such that will lie evenly } using the remainder of shades in succession, 
across a stitch of the canvas: Penelope canvas \ 11th Row.—Work the 6th and 6th rows again, 

that will measure nine double threads to tlie \ Now repeat the 8 claret as at first, 

inch. * % Now fill in the bugles by using a fine needle, 

Each cross stitch thread of the canvas will be $ and the No. 20 cotton doubled; let the bugles all 

termed a row, but the stitch in which it should J lie in the same way ns the wool is crossed, and 

be worked should be tent stitch, with wool dou- s as smoothly as possible. When the work is corn- 
bled. S plete, it should be turned with the right side 

1st Row, with darkest or claret shade.* Work ^ downward, slightly nailed to a deal board or 
8 stitches, slip the needle under the canvns, miss | table, then brushed over with gum water, taking 
4 stitches. Repeat from *. } care that the cotton stitches are well gummed. 

2nd, 8rd, nnd 4th Rows.—The same with re- } When dry it will be quite stiff, and the bugles 
maining shades of scarlet. $ will never wear off nor crack. 

6th Row.—2 blue stitches, miss 4 , 2 blue, } This design can be either mounted on card- 
Repeat. s board nnd trimmed round with a claret-colored 

6th Row.—The same again. ' cord, or may be fitted to the ordinary urn-stands. 


SWISS WATCH-POCKET: IN STRAW. 

In the front of the number, printed in blue, ? The pattern is given of the full size. This it 
ie n pattern for a Watch-Pocket, to be made of a cheap, yet elegant affair, and is easy to bo 
straw, and trimmed and lined with blue silk. ' made. 
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INDIAN SCREEN IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


< With the brass wire you begin by making a 
^ circle, leaving a stem of proper length to receive 
s the handle. Then make nine leaves, which must 

< be fastened around the circle, shortening a little 
V those that approach near the stem, so that these 

< latter have only the right height. Each of these 
$ leaves must be made separately in crochet, with 
' mixed gold and white thread. Each leaf must 
i be commenced with a row of chain-stitch, a little 

longer than the leaf of the outline, and in each 
s stitch must be first made several stitches of plain 
s crochet; then some half loops, and again loops, 
' &c. 



TRAITS WORK FOR SCREEN. 


LEAF FOR SCREEN. 

Materials. —Fine brass wire, a skein of white 
thread mixed *ith silver, three skeins of light 
scarlet zephyr, and some garnet chenille. 

Vol. XXXVI.—12 


\ You thus gradually arrive at the top of the 
J leaf, when, turning it, you continue to use the 
5 same proportions for the other side. When the 
\ leaf is finished, ornament it with a fringe of 
^ combed wool, called thistle. You must make 
^ an ordinary fringe with red wool; cut it very 
s regularly, and comb it, so as to render it very 
$ soft. Garnet chenille must be added to the 
| leaves. You must pass silk twist between tho 
l crochet stitches—and in order to give them more 
| firmness, you must also add some very fine 
< wire ribbon, which must be hidden beneath the 
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INDIAN SCREEN. 

This is a pretty gift which can be made and 
received with pleasure. 
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OQIL D*8 D R E 8 8. 


chenille. When the leaves are completed, fix<two tuft9 of wool, and two different colors, one 
them at the ends upon each leaf of the frame £ white, and the other red. In the centre of each 
work. The middle row must be finished with * tuft, add some bows of garnet chenille. 


CHILD’S DRESS. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



DIAGRAM FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 

This is a new and pretty child’s dress. It is * in the cut of the jockey, we have given it in full 
half high, and round, and worn with a band and * above, 
buckle, and is cut square back and front. The $ Fio. 1. Front. 

decoration consists of narrow velvet bands and $ Fio. 2. Back. 

buttons, arranged in the form indicated in the I Fio. 8. Sleeve with Jockey. 

engravings in the front of the number. It will \ A request for a pattern for a fichu will bt 

there be seen that it has a long, loose, hanging $ complied with next month, 
sleeve, with jookey: as there is something novel £ 
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PIN-CUSHION IN APPLIQUE 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

% when embroidered, staffed find finished. The 
5 second cut, which is below, represents the top 
j of the Pin-Cushion, and is of the full size. The 
| colors may be arranged according to the taste 
j of the reader. If the body of the cushion is 
v black, the figures should be in red, in which 
\ case the braiding above the fringe, as well as 
| the fringe itself, should be red also. Or tho 
\ cushion may be in blue and silver; or blue and 
\ white. 

Wb give here a very pretty pattern for a Pin- j We have so often given instructions in ap- 
Cushion in applique. The first cut, which is ; plique, that we presume it is unnecessary to 
above, represents the Pin-Cushion completed, i repeat them here. 



Ill 
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NIGHT-CAP. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER 



s This very simple eap has the advantage of re- 
s maining securely upon the head. It is gathered 
> on each side upon a cord, or what is still better, 
\ upon a small band of double stitching. It is 
\ ornamented by three rows of embroidered bands, 
s or those which are simply scalloped. The bands 
n are shorter in the front of the cap. 




THE MILAN PELISSE. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



This Pelisse, which is destined to be all the $ is made of black silk trimmed all round with a 
rage for this fall, has been named, in Paris, \ chicory ruche, with the middle of colored silk. 
m Thb Milan,” after the capital of Lombardy. < In the back there are three large, hollow plaits; 
We give, in the front of the number, an engray- s in front two on each side: these plaits are slightly 
ing of it: and add, on this and the next page, j held in about the waist by a silk ribbon placed 
diagrams by which to cut it out. The Pelisse inside; the sleeve is trimmed with a chicory 
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DIAGRAM OP MILAN PELISSE. 


ruche, has at top a jockey formed by five bias ^ No. 1. Front of the Pelisse. 

pieces, which are made with the pattern marked $ No. 2. Sleeve, sewed only in the upper part. 

No. 8. Round the hollow part at the shoulders, ^ the bottom being left open and loose. 

a deep fringe with a guipure head or a wide.lace s No. 8. Piece of silk cut in bias, intended for 

may be added. ' the bias pieces of the jockey on the sleeve. 



bbcojid diagram. < quested to join them along the line which is 

No. 1. Top of the back of Pelisse. $ marked Z. 

No. 2. Bottom of the back. The sheet not s Of course, patterns are to be enlarged, as 

being large enough, we have been compelled $ usual, to 4he siie marked in inches in our dia- 

to cut the pattern in two. Our readers are re- > gram. 
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6oeffye’3 Celebrated 3)ffig pouf's §on)g. 
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E D I T 0 R’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. \ loom* handed down from generations gone, fill the eye with 

Simplicity. —Many people confound tlio word simplicity \ the poetry of combination, and the souses are refreshed a* 
with silliness. If an expression is called simple, they fancy ^ with an ideal bath. We rest in such a room. We speak 

it is shallow. They do not boo that trne simplicity of lan- 5; low, and gently, and musically, as if our voice and manner 

gunge is at the same time the most beautiful and convincing. ' must bo in keeping with the surroundings. And though 
“And God said, lot there be light! and there was light.” s our hostess wear only a shilling calico, it ha# no pretence 
Find another record of eqnal sublimity if you can! None j of awkward flouuces, as if to apologize for its cheapness, 

dare to touch its purity—to emulate its grandeur; it stands*' And though she wear a collar, knit with her own hands, its 

alone. Not all the glowing eloquence of post ages has pro- \ modest value is not derogated from by rows of cotton lace, 
duced its equal. It covers hoaven and earth as with a burst 5 If people, both men and women, would but cultivate sim- 


of glory; it shows us the whole created world in an instant 
of time. It is the matchless brevity of inspiration—the 
word-painting of Deity. 

Simplicity is the clear gloss through which all objects 
may be seen with delicate distinctness. Magniloquence is 
the cut glass, presenting to tho eye a thousand varied shapes 
and colors, but so blended and intermixed that only a beau¬ 
tiful confusion is apparent. In reading, or listening to the 
one, the mind is convinced and the heart is touched—the 
other loaves but a fragmentary pleasure, a prismatic bewil- 
derment. 

Why cannot people bo simple? simple in language, dress, 
habitation and hospitality? A habit of simple expression 
carries with it a conviction of singleness of heart. Sorno 
people are telling falsehoods from morning till night because 
of their lack of simplicity. They are “plagued to death” 
with this or that—they would “give the world” for certain 
things; they are “ready to die,” with a little fatigue—they 
are “almost killed” for the merest trifle, thus exaggerating 
tho most trite and common-place matters into undue im¬ 
portance, and saying things that reason, in her capacity of 
judge, must look upon with a condemning eye. 

Simplicity of dress is by no means tho prevailing fashion, 
but instead, a tawdry taste distinguishes the multitude, and 
the eye is only occasionally refreshed by a street or home 
toilet that surpasses all tho ingeuuity of the dress-maker, 
adds a new charm to beauty, and makes even plainness 
attractive. Dressing for hotel receptions, chauging for hotel 
dinners, filling the sidewalks with a mass of colors, in which 
no regard is paid to harmony, wearing green with blue, and 
purple with junk, and crowding all the hues of the rainbow 
into one jumbled whole—our women are neither dellcato 
In their suggestions, nor proper in their selections. Is it 
the fashion? If so, long and short, lean and fat, round and 
angular, light and heavy, blondes and brunettes—handsomo 
and ugly must heap on whatever color or style is considered 
the prevailing mode, and make our promenades, sometimes, 
loug avenues of scarecrows. 

To dress simply does not necessitate one to choose cheap 
or unfashionablo materials; it is merely a clear, harmonious 
blending of shades and but few decided colors—whereas the 
majority of people seem to think the more extravagant the 
color and the pattern, the better they look. 

Simplicity in tho arrangements and adornments of home, 
is much to ho commended. What are some of the parlors 
of our rich men but a brave show of upholstery? Who 
would not as soon go into the rooms of a furnitnre store? 
The carpets aro alike gorgeous in coloring all over the 
house—a tropical running to waste of red, yellow, and 
green; the curtains and the ornaments would set up a 
fancy shop. Is it not refreshing, after such a view, to enter 
tho home of the humblest mechanic, W'hose wife is blessed 
with a pure taste, and aquilk, keen sense of the fitness of 


plicity, there would bo fewer failures, fewer unhappy uniooS| 
and better men and women in prospect. 

“Bo your tastes simple and your pleasures few, 

And God and Heaven will own and prosper you.” 

Late Paris Modes. —A correspondent, writing from Paris, 
says:—“I see that many ladies are having their crape or 
China shawls dyed black, and trimmed with two rows (or 
even one) of lace, which makes them havo quite the sams 
effect as the garment that ‘Dienlafait’ and other of our 
noted shops are selling for three hundred francs. So if any 
of my readers have theso shawls, let them be taken to the 
dyers immediately; for it is considered very maurats genre 
to wear the shawl in its original color (white) at present. 
A sprinkling of Jet beads with the embroidery gives a rich 
effect. In tho absence of lnce, deep fringe may be used, 
but tho fringe of the shawl itself looks poor and thin after 
dyeing. The rnge for gored skirts still continues, and many 
of tho leaders of fashion are making their ap]>enrance (when¬ 
ever tho weather will allow them) tans crinulino. I need 
not say that these ladies were tho first to adopt tho above 
much-abused article of lady’s apparel, and aro now tho first 
to leave it off—and leave it off in the fullest sense of tho ex¬ 
pression—without even the stiffened jupons which wero 
used before the advent of crinoline. Perhaps it was because 
the ladies were particularly graceful, perhaps of ths novelty 
of tho thing: but I must confess (albeit a crinoline-wearer) 
that the heavy folds of the robe which fell naturally as the 
lady walked, quite made me think that the crinoline was 
not such an improvement after all. Be this as it may, I 
observe that her Majesty ths Empress Regent still clings to 
tho crinoline, and no one will deny her having a graceful 
appearance.” 

Seqars A!fD THS Girls.— The Cansjohnrie (&. Y.) Radii 
says, sensibly, of tho July number:—“It is full of useful 
and ornamental patterns, that makes it better even than 
having • live milliner in the house. Just think of it, young 
men. who smoke away the cost of many a Magazine in 
segars. Peterson will send it all the year round to ‘that 
doar girl,’ for a couple of dollars.” 

Economt for thk Household.—'T he Grayville (Ill.) Inde¬ 
pendent says:—“Peterson’s Magazine is on our table, filled 
as usnal with interesting matter. The patterns for cutting 
are worth double tho subscription price to any family. Send 
for it.” 

Mount Vernon.— J. II. Byram, No. 112 South Third stroet, 
Philadelphia, has just published a very beautiful colored 
print of Mount Vernon. Tho size is 18 inches l»y 20. He 
will send it, post-paid, to any part of the United States, for 
fifty cents. 


things? The neat fawn and brown carpet—tho clear, white “The Yocno Ploughman.” —Wo give, for our steel plate, 
curtains, the unstudied arrangements of the simple fnrni- !; an exquisito illustration, “The Young Ploughman.” The 
turo, the one, really valuable picture, and the few old heir- l engraving tells Its own story. 
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▲ Royal Drawing-Room. —A fair correspondent asks us v 
what is meant when it is said, “the Queen held a drawing- J 
room.” We reply that it is a levee, held by Queen Victoria, ' 
to receive tho nubility and gentry. The ceremonies are as v 
follows. On the arrival of the Queen at St. James's Palace, > 
she is received by the Lord Chamberlain, Ac., and proceeds ' 
to the royal closet, where special presentations take placo. % 
When these are over, the Queen passes from the cloeet to the I; 
throne-room, attended by the ladiee-in-waiting,cabinet minis- ; 
ters, Ac. When her majesty is seated, the doors are thrown J 
open, and the company from the aute-rooms advance. On > 
the occasion of a lady (not a peeress) being presented, she J 
Comes to the door of the throne-room, takes off her right 5 
glove, and lets down her train, which, until that moment, < 
she had carried over her arm; then, upon hor name being } 
called, she walks up to the sovereign, kneels on her right s 
knee, and kisses her majo*ty’s hand. She then ribes and < 
walks away, facing her majesty as long as she ran, and 
makes her exit by a different door to tliat at which she en¬ 
tered. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The French Revolution. By J. S. C. Abbott. Illustrated 
with engravings. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper d Bro¬ 
thers. —It i» the fashion, with certain critics, to decry Ab¬ 
bott’s histories. We cannot join in this condemnation. Mr. 
Abbott does not write for the highly educated fow, but for 
tho masses; and he substantially succeeds, we think, in 
effecting what he proposes to do. For example, the present 
history gives, on the whole, os fair an account of the causes 
of the French Revolution and its progress, as we know of; 
and embodies it in a compass far smaller than any pre¬ 
ceding work of equal merit. It is, therefore, just the book 
for the many. There are nearly a hundred wood engravings 
in the volume. A steel engraving, after de la Roche, repre¬ 
senting Marie Antoinette before the Revolutionary Tribuual, 
Is the frontispiece. 

The History of the Republic of the United States. By J. 
C. Hamilton. 8 ro., vol. IV. New York: D. Appleton d Co. — 
It is a difficult task for a son to write an impartial biography 
of a lather. The most successful attempt, we know of, is 
that of Professor Parsons, whose memoir of Chief Justice 
Parsons we lately noticed; the worst, by all odds, is the one 
before us. Mr. Hamilton’s work, howevor, contains much 
valuable information, and, therefore, will be an acquisition 
to those who can sift the true from the false. 

Memoirs of Yidocq. Written by Himself. 1 roi., 12 mo. 
Phdada: T. li. Peterson d Brothers. —Vidocq was, for many 
years, the principal agent of the French police, and, perhaps, 
the most skillful man in his profession that ever lived. These 
memoirs, writteu by himself, have all the interest of a “sen¬ 
sation” novel; and are, besides, a narrative of real events. 
The book will, doubtless, have an immense sale. It is illus¬ 
trated with numerous engravings, chiofly after Cruikshank. 

Memoirs of the Empress Catharine the Second. Written 
by herself. H’i/A a Preface by A. Herzen. Translated from 
the French. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Api'ltlon d Co. — 
The subject of this memoir is the famous Cathdriuo of Rus¬ 
sia, mother of tho Emperor Paul, and great-grandmother of 
the present emperor. There is reason to believe that the 
book is what it purports to be, and not a forgery, as too 
many similar ones have been. 

Plain and Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers and 
Farming. By Henry Ward Beecher. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Derby d Jackson. —Full of instruction to those who 
love flowers, fruits, farms, fiuo stock, Ac^ Ac. It is, however, a 
mere compilation,and has none of Mr. Beecher’s individuality. 

The Home Melodist. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
d Co. —Tills is a collection of songs and ballads for the voice. 
We find it an excellent work. 


Popular Tales from the Norse. By O. N. Desant. 1 vol* 
12 mo. New York: D. Appleton d Co. —We have long had 
an English edition of this book in our library, and have 
wondered why no American publisher reprinted it. There 
is a freshness about these sketches which is perfectly de¬ 
lightful. We have read many stories, illustrating how every¬ 
thing would go wrong if the sexos were to change pursuits, 
but never any one equal to that in this volume. A vein of 
humor, thoroughly Scandinavian in character, runs through 
tho talcs. Talking of reprints, why do not the Appletous, or 
Ilarpcre, republiBh Anthony Trollope's “Barchester Towers,” 
one of his very best novels, and having besides the merit of 
describing a phase of English life never before so success¬ 
fully attempted? 

Personal Recollections of the American Revolution. A 
Private Journal. Edited by Sidney Barclay. 1 vol ., 12 mo. 
New York: Rudd d Carleton. —This interesting volume baa 
been prepared, it is said, from authentic domestic records. 
It abounds with reminiscences of Washington and Lafayette. 
The style in which the book is got up will make it a favorite 
with all good bibliomaniacs. 

Richardson's New Method for the Piano Forte. By Martha 
Richardson. 1 vol., 4 to. Boston: Oliver Ditson d Co .— 
This professes to be an improvement upon all other instruc¬ 
tion books in adaptation, classification, progression and 
facility of comprehension. It is founded on a new plan, and 
illustrated by a series of plates, showing the position of tha 
hands and fingers. The rudiments of harmony and thorough¬ 
bass are added. 

Lectures for the People. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, 
of Liverpool. First Series. With a biographical introduc¬ 
tion by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: O. 
G. Evans. —The author of these really superior discourses is 
a Baptist clergyman, living in Liverpool, England. The bio¬ 
graphy, by Dr. Mackenzie, is capitally done. A portrait of 
tho Rev. Mr. Brown embellishes ths volume. 

Tent and Harem. Notes of an Oriental Trip. By Caro¬ 
line Prime. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co .— 
Some of the best books on the Orient, lately written, have 
coino from the pens of ladies. The present is not merely a 
readable book, but one of vory great interest. It is published 
in the usually neat style of the Appletons. 

Elementary Grammar. By William C. Fowler. 1 vol^ 16 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. —This is an abridgment 
of the larger work by the same author. It is full of merit, 
and we recommend it to teachers and parents, as the best 
elementary grammar in the language. 

Hartley Norman. A Tale of the Times. By AUen Hamp¬ 
den. 1 voL, 12 mo. New York: Rudd d Carl elan. —We re¬ 
ceived this book just as we were sending the September 
number to press, and are, therefore, unable to speak of ita 
merits. It is neatly printed. Our daily cotemporarios praise 
it highly. 

The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. 12 mo., voL 
VIII. New York: Harper d Brothers. —This concludes this 
admirable series of biographies. The subjects of the present 
volume are Elisabeth of Bohemia, and Sophia, electress of 
llanover. 

Walter Thomley ; or, A Peep at the Past. By the author 
of “ Alien PresctM 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper d 
Brothers. —A fiction of superior merit, which will bo quite 
welcome to novel-readers, these sultry August days. 

One Hundred Songs of Ireland. 1 vd., 8 vo. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson d Co.—The music as well as the words of 
these, a hundred of the best Irish songs, are giveu in the 
neat volume before us. 

Cicero de Orpciis. By C. Anthem, LL. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper d Brothers. —Another volume of this 
excellent series of the classics. It is neatly bound in sheep. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. ? properly the delicate portion* of the dieh placed before her. 

_ vl The following rule* extracted from our author previously 

prepared EXPRESSLY FOR Peterson’s MAGazixe.” s alluded to, may prove, in some degree, useful: 

^ In the first place: the carving-knife should bo light and 
[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year lSf>9, by ' sharp; and it should bo firmly grasped; although in using 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District ^ j L .tremrth in not as -L-m it <k. 

Court of the United States, in and for the Kustcrn District ^ 1 gt " “ not M eMentia l «■ 8k,n * particularly if the 

of Pennsylvania.] ^ butcher has properly divided the bones of snch Joints as the 

*3- That rtctipU have aU ban fated, either by the author $ neck ’ loln ' and breMt of Ttl1 or of muUon - 
Kernel/, or by some of her friendt. Every month, we shall give $ The dtoh ahould not be far from th. carver, for when it la 
several receipts, in various departments; and the whole, at the s to ° d,8tant > by occasioning the arms to be too much ex- 
end of the year , wiU he found to make the most complete cook- $ tonded ’ 11 ^ ves an awkward appearance to the person, and 
book ever published. \ renders the task more difficult 

> In carving fish, care should be taken not to break the 
DIKKKR PARTIES. i; flakes, and this is best avoided by the use of a fish trowel, 

The prevailing fashion of the day dictate* the interval $ which not 8har P> dlTid «® it better than r steel knife, 
which should elapse between the issuing of cards for a din- \ In div,din « R cod fish, the first piece should be taken off at 
ner party, and the occasion itself. A remark has somewhere j the back or thick P* rt of the ® 8h » and th ® rest ln ■wcceesive 
been made that a dinner party should never be less in num- \ ordir - A 8maI1 part of the *° und ® honld be given with each 
her than the graces, nor more than the muses; but certainly < 8l,ca ’ and w111 1,6 found cIo8e 10 the back-bone, by racing 
more than ten or twelve in number is not desirable. Con- 5 the thin flaps - Almo8t ©very part of a cod’s head is con¬ 
versation, witticisms, Ac., cannot be gracefully sustained \ ,idered 8°^ I the palate, the tongue, the jelly, and the firm 
when the table is too long. The selection of the guests is a > P^ 18 ' Upon ftnd immediately around the jaw-bones of the 
point requiring peculiar attention. Such persons should $ head ’ are con« d *re d as delicate eating by many persona, 
only be invited to meet each other as are similar in tastes $ 0f ft turbot the thickest pnrt is considered the best; but 
and habits of life. The entire pleasure of a dinner party $ the fln8 are regarded as delicacies, and a small portion of 
may be marred by the introduction of one guest who is \ thera 8hould be offered to every one to whom the fish is sent, 
somewhat at variance with another member of the company. | 0f salmon, a portion both of the thin and thick part 
There should be an equal number of ladies and gentlemen, s *bould be given. 

The host and hostess should always be alive to the condition \ The middle part of a trout, and similar fish, is considered 
of the company, supporting, or rousing the conversation, > tk e preferable part, but the tail end is the best part of the 
and changing it when a topic is approached known by them s mackerel. A port of the roe should be distributed to each 
to be disagreeable to any individual present. Conversation | P late ; and in helping flaky fish, care should be taken to lift 
Should turn Into channels of general interest. ^ tho flake* from the bone without breaking them. 

The proper arrangement of the table is a matter of con- ^ A boiled and roasted fowl are both carved in the same 
siderable importance. This, in a great degree, must be i manner. The wings are first taken off. Your knife must 
guided by the prevailing mode. At present the centre of > divide the joint, but afterward you have only to take firm 
the table is occupied by a pyramid of flowers. A soup and s hold of the pinion with your fork, draw the wing toward 
dinner plate must bo placed for each guest, togethor with $ the 1®8 8 > and you will And tho muscles separate better than 
knife, fork, napkin, water-goblet, finger-bowl, and three $ y° u cut them with your knife. Slip your knife botween 
glasses for different kinds of wine. Four or six castors must s the leg and the body, and cut to the bone, then with the 
be distributed about the table, with an equal number of $ folk turn tho leg back, and if tho fowl be not a vory old 
•alts. A side table must contain extra plates, knives and $ one, the joints will give away. After tho fore-quarters are 
forks, spoons, broken ice, Ac. Tbo wines must be properly s thus removed, entor the knife at the breast, and you will 
decanted and cooled. The courses must be served sepa- $ separate the merry thought from the breast-bone; and by 
rately, the entrees being placed upon the table in connection \ pressing your knife under it, lift it up, pressing it backward 
with the meats, game, Ac. Punctuality should be particu- \ on tho dish, and you will easily remove that bone. Tho 
larly observed, and the dinner should be announced pro- collar-bones lie on each side at the merry thought, and are 
cisely at the hour designated upon the card of invitation. s to be lifted up at tho broad end by the knife, and forced 

When the dinner is announced, the gentleman of the ^ toward the breast-bone, till the part which is fastoned to it 
house should select tho lady distinguished by age, or as $ breaks off. Tho breast is next to be separated from the 
being the greatest stranger in the party; he should lead her s carcass, by cutting through the ribs on each side, from ono 
to the dining-room, and place her beside him. If tho hut* s end of the fowl to the other. The back is then laid upward, 
band of the lady bo present, he shonld extend the same ^ '«nd the knife laid firmly across it, near the middle, while 
courtesy toward tho lady of the house; the remainder of the s the fork lifts up tho other end. The sido bones are lastly to 
guests should follow in couples, with as little form as possible, s be separated, to do which turn the back from you, and on 
A question may arise as to whether a lady may properly ^ * sell side of the back-bone you will find a joint, which you 
refuse a gentleman’s request to take wine with him. This ' must separate, and the cutting up of the fowl will be corn- 
may doubtless be done, “provided the manner in which it i plete. 

Is done be so tempered by politenoss, as to avoid tho unplea- $ Ducks and partridges are to be cut up in the same man- 
sautness of offending.” By a dignified and judicious refusal, s ner; in tho latter, however, tho merry thought is seldom 
a lady may be even made the moans of real benefit to some s separated from the breast, unless the birds are very large, 
one present who may not previously have possessed suffi- s Turkeys and geese have slices cut on each side of the 
cicnt courage to refuse a glass of wino, and which may havo ' breast-bone; and by beginning to cut from the wings up- 
been in their case an unhealthy, seducing stimulus. ^ ward to the breast-bone, many more slices may be obtained 

It inay not be improper to urge upon the attention of s than if you cut from the breast-bone to the wings, 
housekeepers the art of carving, as ono which it is desirable s A ham is generally cut down to the bone, and through 
for every lady to obtain some knowledge of. $ the prime part of the ham. Another way is to cut a hole 

Ths absence of the husband or son may oblige the lady at s in the middle of the ham, and enlarge it by cutting circular 
the house to officiate at her own table, even In the presence • pieces out of it; this method brings you to the best part of 
of guests, and It is certainly dosirablo that she shonld know the ham directly, and has an advantage over the other in 
bow to carve without awkwardness, nud be able to distribute keeping in tho gravy. 
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A leg of mutton should be carved thus: The first slice 
should be takeu out between the knuckle end the thick 
end; and the subsequent slices should be cut in this direc¬ 
tion, until you are stopped by the cramp bone; then torn it 
up, and take the remaining slices from the back, in a longi¬ 
tudinal direction. When the leg is rather lean, help some 
ifct from the broad end with each slice. If the joint is to be 
brought again to table, it has a neater and more respectable 
appearance if It be helped, altogether, from the knuckle end 
when it is hot. 

A saddle of mutton is cut from the tail to the end on each 
aide the back-bone, continuing downward to the edge, nntil 
R becomes too fet. The slices should be cnt thin, the fat 
will bs found on the sides. 

In a breast of veal, the best slices are to be bad from the 
brisket; in a leg of lamb, from the middle, betwoen the 
knuckle and the thick end. In a calf’s-head, the fleshy, 
glandular portion near the neck is the best; whilst the eye, 
neatly taken ont with the point of the carving-knife, and the 
palate, are the most delicate parts. 

The breasts, the wings, and the merry thoughts of all 
kinds of poultry and feathered game, are the most esteemed, 
with the exception of the woodcock, the legs of which are 
preferred to any other part. The tip of the wing of the 
partridge is a morsel highly prized by the epicure In eating. 

Olass should be always washed in cold water, and after 
being thoroughly dried, it should be nicely polished with 
fine linon cloths. “Decanters, In which wine has stood for 
some time, may be cleaned by putting a few drops of mu¬ 
riatic acid into them—afterward washing them well with 
cold water. Egg-shells pounded small and put with some 
water into decanters, will have the same effect.” 

PA8TRIE8. 

Paste for Tarts .—Take one pound of fine floor, beat the 
white of an egg to a strong froth, mix it with as much water 
as will make three-quarters of a pound of flour into a pretty 
•tiff paste; roll it out very thin; lay on it the third part of 
half a pound of batter in thin pieces; dredge it with part of 
the quarter of your flour left out for that purpose; roll it up 
tight, then with your paste-pin roll it out Again, and do so 
until your half pound of butter and flour is used. Cut the 
paste into small pieces, and make your tarts. It requires a 
quicker oven than crisp paste. 

Chicken Pic .—Cut up your chickens into nice pieces, 
season with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper aod salt. Lay a 
thin paste round the rim and bottom of a suitable dish. 
Cut a small, round piece out of tho bottom of the crust. 
Lay in the pieces of chicken, add a piece of batter, with 
half a spoonful of flour worked into it, and a small quantity 
of water; add some oysters, and six yolks of hard boiled 
•ggs. Lay a good ptiff-paste over It. Bake it one hour and 
% quarter. A veal pie may be mode in the same wa 7 , leaving 
out the oysters. 

Cocoa-Nut Pudding—with Paste. —Ingredients: One quar¬ 
ter of a pound of grated cocoa-nut, the same quantity of pow¬ 
dered loaf sugar, three ounces and a half of good butter, the 
whites of six eggs, half a glass of wine and brandy mixed, 
a teaspoonful of orange, and the same of rose, water. Mix 
all together, pour it into a good pie paste, and bake it. 

Beef-Steak Pie .—Beat five or six runfp steaks until they 
become very tender; season them well with pepper and salt, 
lay a nice puff-paste round a dish, put a little water in the 
bottom, then lay the steaks in with a lump of butter upon 
every steak, and put on the lid. Cut some paste into what¬ 
ever form yon please, and lay it on. 

Com Fritters .—To one dozen ears of sugar corn, grated, 
add one cup of good milk, three yolks and the whites of four 
eggs, beaten separately; one teaspoonful of salt, one table- 
spoonful of flour, a little nutmeg. Drop tho mixture—by 
the tablespoonful—into boiling lard. 


< Pippin Tarts. —Pare two oranges quite thin, boil the peel 
\ until it becomes tender, and then shred it flue. Pare and 
s core twenty pippins, and stew them in as little water as pos- 
s sible. When half done, add half a pound of sugar, the orange 
$ peel and juice. Boil it till It is tolerably thick. When cold 
!; put it on puffs. 

;> Puff Paste. —Take half a pound of flour, and divide it into 
$ two parts on your pie-board. Then cut one pound of butter 
l into four parts. Put one quarter in the flour with a little 
\ water; roll it; then put in another quarter, and so on until 

< your butter is all used. 

\ Cream Pancakes. —Take the yolks of two eggs, mix them 
\ with half a pint of good cream, and two ouuces of sugar; 
rnb a pan w ith lard, and fry them as thin as possible. Orate 
sngar over them, and serve them up hot. 

$ Bed Fritters. —Stir into a pint of flour a pint of boiling 
jj water until it becomes smooth. When the mixture Is cool, 

< beat into it seven eggs and a little salt. Have ready some 
\ boiling lard, and fry the batter, a spoonful at a time. 

< dam Fritters. —Open your clams; chop them very fine, 
$ rejecting the hearts. Take the juice and mix some batter, 
s with flour and pepper, making it rather stiffer than for other 
* fritters. 

\ MAPI DISHES. 

I; Cdery — Stewed .—Take the outside and green ends of some 
$ heads of celery, and boil them in WAter until they become 
\ tender; add a slice of lemon, a little crushed mace, and 
? thicken with a good lump of butter and some flour; boil it 
s a little; beat the yolks of two eggs, grate in half a nutmeg, 
^ mix thorn with a teacupful of good cream, put it in your 
$ gravy, shake it over the fire till It be of a fine thickness— 
\ but do not let it boil. Serve it up hot. 

Mushrooms—Fricasseed. —Peel and scrape the inside of 
$ the mushrooms, throw them into salt And water, take them 
$ out and boil them with fresh salt and water; when they ore 
tender, add a little shred parsley, an onion, and a few cloves. 
Toss them up with a good sized lump of butter rolled in 
flour; you may also add three spoonfuls of thick cream, and 
s some nutmeg, but be careful to take out tho nutmeg and 

< onion before you serve the mushrooms. 

< Mushrooms — Stewed. —Put some mushrooms in salt and 
^ water—wipe them with a flannel, put them again in salt 
ji and wator, then throw them into a saucepan by themselves, 
^ and let them boil as quickly as possible; then add a little 
s pepper, somo mace—let them stew a quarter of an hour, and 

then put in a teaenpful of cream, with a little flour, and a 
^ piece of butter the size of a walnut. Serve them as soon as 
^ they are cooked. 

^ Egg Plant.— Slice your egg plants thin, and lay them in 
^ water from breakfast until it is time to cook them for din- 
^ ner. Then beat up ^wo or more eggs, dip the slices of egg 
s plant in tho eggs, and then into some pounded cracker or 
^ stale bread crumbs, seasoned with pepper and salt. Have 

< ready a par. with some hot melted lard or butter in It, and 
s fry the slices of egg plant till they become nicely browned. 

0 Maccaroni with Cheese. —Procure a quarter of a pound of 
\ maccaroni, and soak it in cold water; put it on to boil in 
^ cold water; unless the water boils off, pour part of it off, 
s and add one teacupful of milk, one teaspoonful of mustard, 
£ a small piece of butter, some pepper and SAlt. Boil the 
s whole about three-quarters of an hour. Grata cheese over 
s ihe top of the maccaroni before serving it up. 

> Asparagus. —Scrape your asparagns, tie them up in small 
s bunches, and boil them in a pot of water with some salt in 
^ it. Before you dish them up, toast some nice slices of bread, 

^ lay the asparagus on the toast, and pour rich drawn butter 

> over them. 

s Cucumbers — Fried. —Pare off the rind—cut the cucumbers 
' in slices, lengthwise, dust both sides with flour, adding pap- 
v per and salt to your liking, and fry them brown. 
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Broccoli — Bailed. —Take the side shoots of broccoli, strip off 
the leaves, and cat off all the out rind up to the heads; tie 
them in bunches, put them in salt and water; have ready a 
pan of boiling water, with a handful of salt in it, and boil 
them ten minutes; lay them in bunches, and pour drawn 
butter over them. 

Mock Oysters. —Take six ears of new corn, and grate and 
•crapo them well. Beat one egg very light, and add to it, 
beating all well together, oni tablespoonful of flour, one 
tablospoonful of cream, and a little pepper and suit. Then 
mix all together, and fry them in lard or butter. 

Green Peas — Boiled. —Shell your peas just before you cook 
them; put them into boiling water with a little salt; when 
they begin to dent they are done enough. Put a good sized 
lump of butter among them, and serve thorn hot. Boil Lima 
beans as you do peas. 

Cabbage — Boiled. —Cat off the outside leaves, cut the head 
in quarters, pick it well and wash it clean, nod boil it in a 
large quantity of water witii plcuty of salt in it. When it is 
tender, lay it on a sieve to drain. Dish it up with some rich 
melted butter. 

Grits — Fried. —Boil your grits three or four hours in 
water, with a pinch of salt; 1<< it grow cold, cut it in slices, 
and fry it like mush. To be eaten with sugar or molasses. 

Cauliflower. —Wash and clean your cauliflower, and boil 
it in water, with somo salt in it, till it becomes tender. 
Sorve it with rich drawn butter poured over It. 

PUDDINGS. 

Green Com Pudding. —Take twelve ears of corn, fully 
ripe, and grate them. Have reedy i quart of rich milk, and 
stir into it, by degrees, a quarter pnfend of butter, a quarter 
pound of Bugnr; beat four eggs till quite light, stir them 
Into the milk with the grated corn alternately, a little at a 
time. Put the whole into a buttered dish, and bake it four 
hours. For sauce take butter, sugar, and nutmeg. If you 
chooso you can boil the corn and then cut It from tho cob, 
and it will then take but two hours to bake. 

Hunting Pudding. —Beat eight eggs, and mix them with 
a pint of good cream, and a pound of flour; beat them well 
together, and add to them a pound of beef suet chopped very 
fine; a pound of currants well cleaned; half a pound of 
raisins stoned and chopped small; a quarter of a pound of 
powdered sngar, two ounces of candied citron, the same of 
candied orange cut small; grate a large nutmeg, and mix all 
well together, with half a gill of brandy; put it in a cloth, 
and tie it up close. It will take four hours to boil. 

Orange Pudding. —Boil the peel of a fresh orange until it 
becomes soft, changing the water three times; then pound it 
in a mortar until it becomes perfectly smooth. Take a quar¬ 
ter of a pound of butter, and half a pound of fine sugar, and 
beat them well together, adding seven eggs, beaten to a froth, 
ono glass of brandy, wine, and rose water; then mix in the 
orange peel with the Juice of the orange. 

New Fork Pudding. —Boil one quart of milk, sweeteu 
and flavor it; then add four lienpsd tablespooufnls of rice 
flour, to thicken it; when cool, add four eggs, well beaton 
Bake it, and when cool, ico it, by beating up two eggs with 
eight tablespoonfuls of sugar, spreading it over the top of 
tho pudding. Dry it in a cool ove;i for a few moments. To 
be eaten cold, with cream. 


latter should have its roots planted in small clusters; for 
small solitary flowers, scattered about the borders, are 
scarcely seen at a distance; but when these, with snow¬ 
drops, crocuses, and dwarf Persian irises, are alternately 
planted in clusters, the effect is very fine, as they are nearly 
of tho same size, and flower about the same time. 

AU kinds of Bulbs that do not do well with being kept 
long out of the ground, should now be planted, if possible, 
for although these roots may be kept up much longer if pre¬ 
served from the air, in dry sand, saw dust, dry chaff or the 
like, yet they would not flower near so well next season as 
If planted in due time. 

Common tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, &c ., may now be 
planted in tho borders in small clumps of four or five in a 
place, covering the roots about four inches deep if the soil 
bo dry and light; if stiff and heavy, three inches will be 
sufficient; but the latter kind of soil should not he chosen 
for this purpose if possible: where the borders are naturally 
inclined to clay, proper earth should be brought and holes 
made in the spots where you intend planting about a foot in 
diameter, and at least the same in depth, which fill with the 
good soil and plant the roots therein, covering as above. 

Van Thol and other early tulips may now be planted in a 
warm soil and exposure for an early spring bloom. 

Plants in the House .—In the Eastern states, between the 
fifteenth and latter end of this month, according to local 
situations, the nights will be getting cold, and consequently 
the tenderer kinds of green-house plants must be housed 
before they change their color by too much cold, leaving the 
hatdy kinds out as long as there is no danger of their being 
attacked by frost. 

In the middle and other states where frosts do not fre¬ 
quently appear before the middle of October, the plants are 
to be taken care of as directed in the preceding months; 
observing to decrease the usual supply of water in propor¬ 
tion to the moistness and coldness of the weather, for the 
Administering of it too copiously when there is not a necee- 
sity, would be very injurious. And let it be particularly 
observed, that as soon as the cold nights set in, which may 
bo about the middle of this month or sooner, the water mast 
be given to the plants in the morning, for if given late in 
the afternoon as in the preceding months, the chill occa¬ 
sioned by it and the coldness of the nights, would change 
the color of the foliage from a fine green to a yellowish cast, 
whoreby much of their beauty would be lost, as well as the 
plants themselves in some degree^injured. 

If any are in want of larger pots or tubs, they may be 
shifted in the beginning of this month, but on no account 
defer it later, that the plants may have time to strike fresh 
roots before winter. And If, in consequence of a bad state 
of health, any had been planted In the borders, they must, 
early in this month, be taken up and repotted; observing to 
take them up carefully, to trim off tho wide extended roots, 
and plant them with the entire balls in the pots or tubs 
destined for their reception; after which give them water 
p.nd place them in tome shady, warm situation, till the time 
for housing them. 
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In this month those flowers to be found in the fields, 
swamps and woods, and which it is wished should be trans¬ 
planted to the garden, should be taken up and treated as 
directed in a former number. 

Tuberous-Rooted Flowering-Plants of various kinds, such 
as paeonias, spirsea, flag irises, winter aconite, Ac., &c., may 
now bo propagated by slipping!, or parting their roots. Tho 


HE ALTH*DEPARTMENT. 

Ete Sight. —Multitudes of men and women have made 
their eyes weak for life, by the too frequent use of the eye 
sight in reading small print and doing fine sewing. In view 
of these things, it is well to observe tho following mice in 
the use of the eyes: 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and darkness. 

Never begin to read, or write, or srw, for several minntss 
after coming from darkness to a bright light. 

Never road by twilight, or moonlight, or of a very cloudy 
day. 
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Never read or sew directly in front of the light, or win- ; The Skeletons of Leaves , rfc.—The following is a simple 
dow, or door. < method of obtaining the skeleton of leaves, flowers, Ac. 

It is best to have the light fall from aboTe obliquely over 5 The leaves or flowers ore to bo placed in a small quantity 
the left shoulder. s of water, until they are completely decomposed. (Warm 

Never sleep so that, on first waking, the eyes shall open s weather is to be preferred.) They are then to bo taken out 
on the light of a window. h of the water and laid upon a marble slab, or flat surface. 

Do not use the eye sight by light so scant that it requires 5 Cleat water (some recommend it to be boiling) is then 
an effort to discriminate. i gently poured in a small stream over them, and thus the 

Too much light creates a glare, and pains and confuses the decayed particles are washed away, leaving behind only a 
sight. The moment you are sensible of an effort to distil*, v series of woody fibres, or sap vessels, which constitute a 
gnish, that moment oease, and take a walk or ride. * beautiful net-work, particularly in small leaves. This opera- 

As the sky is blue and the earth green, it would seem that i tion being performed, they should be placed in the sun; and 
the ceiling should be a bluish tinge, and the carpet green, 5 when dry, they may be fixed with glue or gum on a back- 
and the walls of some mellow tint , s ground of black velvet and placed in a glazed frame, or glass 

The moment you are instinctively prompted to rub the J case, as taste may direct A beginner should commence the 
•yes, that moment cease using them. s experiments with the largest leaves, as with them failure is 

If the eyelids are glued together on waking up, do not $ less likely than with the more delicate, 
forcibly open them; but apply the saliva with the finger—it $ rintu* r * 1 ^ 

. 4 . « s Clotted Cream. —String four Modes of maco on a string. 

Is the speediest diluent in the world—then wash your eyes > _ _>n r ... , , 

and face in warm water 7 $ put th ® m t0 R P 11 of new milk > nnd spoonfuls of rose- 

| water, simmer a few minutes, then by degrees stir this liquor, 

— - ---- $ strained into yolks of two eggs, well beaten, stir the whole 

s into a quart of good cream, set it over the fire and stir till 
ART RECREATIONS. $ hot > but not boiliug, then pour it into a deep dish, and let it 


For Grf.ciax Painting.— J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston, pub- £ 


s Stand four and twenty hours; serve it in a cream dish; to 


Hah the following fine and desirable engraving^ which they l With fruit » 801110 P®” 008 P wfer ** without any taste but 
•end by mall, pod-paid, on receipt of price. • 5 in whlch < * Qan of *“ w milk . or do it like 

Size of Plate. Price. \ tbe **® TOn8b * re cr®* 1 ** scalded; when done enough, a ,round 

Courtship of Miles Standish, s mark will appoar on the surface of the cream, the size of 

splendid thing, by Darley, 14 by 17 $1,50 s the bottom of the pan it is done in, which in the country 

rSmlS 1 ” 8 ’ ISbJlt IS $ «><* «" ‘he rlog, and when that I. remor. th, pan 

Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 \ * rom *“® ® re * 

The Happy Family, 13 by 17 1,25 \ Arrowroot Pudding .—Tako two tablespoonfuls of arrow- 

L^OrphcTlnea, 'l bill lloo $ wot, and two quart, of fre.h milk; mil tbe arrowroot with 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 0 by 11 60 \ m 8mal P° rtion of tb ® milk, and when the remaining part of 

The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 ^ th® milk has boilod, add it to the former, when nearly cold, 

B^tri^e cinc^ 0 ”^ 11 ° W,) 16 M l’oo ' ,ftdd the JO,ks of three e fiS 8 * well beaten, three. ounces of 

Madonna Della Scala, (new) 16 by 22 1,00 * 80gar ’ tWO ounces of butter > and a little grated nutmeg. 

These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and ' StIr the ln ^ redlent8 weI1 together, turn them into a buttered 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix $ dish ’ and bake for a quart8r of an br¬ 
each color. They continue to publish new and desirable $ Snow Pudding— Dissolve half of a sixpenny package of 
things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. $ S eUtln ® (Cox’s we find the best) in half a pint of water; add 
Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the $ a P° und of ground white sugar, the juice of four lemons, 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. $ and tho white8 of two eggs. Beat up aU till very light and 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, v s P on W r ’ theD P° nr into ft mould. When wanted, turn into 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and s ft cry8tal dish, and serve with a custard round it made of 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial £ tbe y° ,ks of two ^g 8 - 

pictnres for use at thirteen cents each. I Castor Oil Pomade .—Castor oil, eight ounces; best lard. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian s *° ur ounce8 I white wax, four drachms; bergamot, four 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished fnll and com- { drachms; oil of lavender, forty drops. Melt the lard down 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) n in a P‘P k *«» and on cooling add the castor oil, stirring the 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rnles for varnish. Ac. \ who1 ® we,,; thon ^ th ® *>«rgamot and oil of lavender. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to S Yon Cftn incr8a86 or decrease the above in equal proportions 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for > at pl eRfluro - 

one dollar, nml after buying materials to the amount of five \ Odoriferous Water .—Take essence of ambergris, one 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. S drachm ; essence of musk, one drachm; essence of bergamot, 
'Address, J. E. TILTON k CO., > two drschrns; oil of cloves, twenty drops; spirits of wine, six 

Dealers in Artist’s Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. \ ounces ; orange-flower water, four ounces; distilled water, 

£ four ounces. Mix all together, and let them digest for a few 

' ~ - -- 5 days, at least a week, frequently shaking; then filter for use. 

j; An Excellent Gargle for Sort Throat .—Half a pint of rose- 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. \ leaf tea, a wine-glassful of good vinegar, honey enough to 

Fragrant OiL —Collect a quantity of the leaves of any s sweeten it, and a very little Cayenne pepper, all well mixed 
flowers that have an agreeable fragrance; card thin layers ^ together, and simmered in a close vessel; gargle the throat 
of cotton, and dip into the finest sweet oil; sprinkle a small ^ with a little of it at bed time, or oftener if the throat is very 
quantity of fine salt on tho flowers, and lay first a layer of \ »ore. 

cotton and then a layer of flowers, until an earthenwaro ^ Icing for a Plum Cake .—Take the white of an egg, a 
vessel, or a wide-monthed glass bottle, is full. Tie the top jj qnarter of a pound of ioaf-engar, and a teaspoonful of gum 
well over with a bladder, then place the vessel in a southern s dragon, melted. Mix them intoa paste, and lay it on tbecako. 
aspect, so that it may have the beat of the sun; and in fifteen ^ Lemonade .—Very fine lemonade may be made by slicing 
days, when uncovered, a fragrant oil may be squeezed away ? four good lemons, adding four ounces of lump sugar, and 
from the whole mass. * one quart of boiling water. Cover up close till cold. 


Dealers in Artist’s Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Eve't Pudding .—Take Mix ounces of currants. six ounces 
of bread crumbs, six ounces of sugar, six large apples, chop¬ 
ped fine, eight eggs, well beaten. Boil them iu a mould two 
hours; sonre with brandy sauco, or half a pouud of sugar, 
half a pint of white wine boiled to a syrup. 

A Plain Pudding .—Six ounces of bread, six ounces of 
currants, six ounces of apples, six ounces of sugar, six ounces 
of suet, six ounces of raisins, stoned and cut fine, six spoon* 
fills of brandy, six eggs, and a little nutmeg. Boil three 
hours. 

Chapped Hands. —Borax, two scruples; glycerine, half an 
ounce: mix in three-quarters of a pint of boiling water, and 
use morning and evening. 

7b Kill Flies .—Two drachms of extract of quassia, dissolve 
In half pint of boiling water. Sweeten with a little brown 
sugar, and pour on plates. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. i. — Evexixo Dress or Pixk Craps with a PrFfED 
Skirt. —The body is in the Grecian style. Trimming of 
black velvet, put on like the order of the garter over the 
left shoulder, and fastening on the right side at the waist. 
On the left side six bows of velvet loop up tlio upper puffs. 
A bow of black velvet is on the right shoulder. Head-dress, 
a wreath of pink roses ami bows of black vedvot ribbon. 

Kia. n.—W alkixo Dress or dark greex Silk.— The under 
skirt is stripod with black, and trimmed around the bottom 
with a double puffing of silk. The upper is cut in deep van- 
dykes, and edged witli a puffing of silk. A second puffing 
is put on in Vandykes about a quarter of a ynrd above the 
other. Body high and ruund at the waist, where there is a 
bow and ends of silk. Sleeves of an entirely new style, 
nearly tight to the arm at the lower part, with two full 
puff a at the upper part of the arm. Bonnet of white silk, 
with a green heron plume on one side. 

Fio. iii. — A Pearl colored Silk, with oxe deep Flouxce, 
which is surmounted by a quilling of silk, lload-drcss of 
black lace, tied under the chin. 

Fio. iv.—Maxtilla of a shawl shape, of black silk richly 
embroidered. 

Fio. v.—M axtilla of an entirely new style. It is made 
of rich black silk, trimmed with gimp and a ruffle of black 
■iik. 

Fio. vi.—Slefte for ax Evexixo Dress, made of white 
tarletan. Two puffs of tarletan and a row of lace aro put 
on the edge of the sleeve, which is open nearly to the top. 
This sleeve is put into a deep puff at the shoulder, and is 
ornamented with bows of scarlet velvet ribbon. 

We give also engravings of a Watteau Cap, a new style 
Head-Dress, a black lace Ope, Ac. 

General Remarks. —The eeason still continues so warm, 
that as yet but little change baa appeared in the dresses 
and mantles of our fashionables. As many of the bonnets 
have become shabby from eumiuer use, several of straw 
have been renovated, or even new ones purchased for 
autumn wear. Many of theso are of grey or brown straw, 
and are frequently trimmed with dark blue, green, crimson, 
scarlet or black velvet. Leghorn bonnets are trimmed with 
rich dark ribbon or flowers; or they may be ornamented 
with a white or Leghorn-color oetrich feather, when in¬ 
tended for a superior style of costume. A bonnet of plain 
white straw, of vsry fine quality, has been effectively trim¬ 
med with blAck velvet and roses. The edge is finished with 
a band of black velvet. The curtain is composed of black 
sdk. and the strings are of black ribbon figured with small 
wheat-ears in straw-color. A strip of tho same ribbon as 
that which forms the strings, crosses the top of the bonnet. 
On the right sido there is a bouquet composed of three full¬ 
blown r'see without leaves, surrounded with bluck and 
•truw-eolvr wheat-ears, intermingled with grass. The in- 


Aide trimming is ornameuled with a rose and wheat-ears in 
black and straw-color. Across the forehead there ie a ban¬ 
deau of black silk. 

Maxtillas continue to be made quite large, as will be 
seen by our illustrations, which are in the newest styles. 

Double Skirts aud two floanccs no longer hold the sway 
which they have done, though even yet mapy of them are 
worn. Four, five, or any number of narrow flounce# may 
be worn, and they sometimes even number ten. These are 
very beautiful if the drese is of a thin material, or even of a 
light quality of silk; but for heavier silks, three or four 
narrow flounces, reaching only to about the knee, are the 
most fashionable and the most appropriate. Sometimeeone 
deep flounco is surmounted by two or three narrow onee; 
sometimes the flounces are put on in a waved style around 
the skirt. In fact, the nuinnor of trimming is left very 
much to the taste of the wearer, provided only that the 
narrow flounces preponderate. 

Dresses made high in tlie neck and fastened in front still 
maintain their sway, but are nearly always made without 
basques, but with & point before and at tho back, or else a 
round waist, to bo worn with a belt or ribbon. The bodies 
of many of the dresses are now trimmed with bows of rib¬ 
bon. Sleeves are of every variety of style; but as the cold 
weather advances, we have no doubt but tlie tight coat 
sleeve, cut to fit the arm, will bo tho most popular for ordi¬ 
nary wear. Some of the most elegant silks, for dinner 
dresses, or evening dresses, for elderly ladies, are made of 
r ch antique taffetas, the ground of which is of a bright 
Indian blue, has a pattern of wheat-ears, embroidered in 
straw-color silk. Several beautiful silks of the sumo kind 
are dostined for similar dresses. One is of silver grey taffety, 
embroidered with thistles. Another lias a mauve ground, 
covered with small violets. Ono of the most beautiful 
dresses for the coming season is made of jonquil-colored 
crape, with very narrow plaited flounces trimmed along the 
bottom with small tufts of coreopsis, the same flower being 
also used for tlie breast aud shoulder bouquets as well as 
the head-dress. 

For young ladies, evening dresses of worked muslin are 
much in favor. Ono or two have lately been made with 
double skirts, and they are worn over silk slips of some 
bright hue; as pink, blue, mauve, Ac. Tlie corsages are in 
folds, and not nnfrequently the Empress scarf is worn with 
a dross of this description. The scarf should be of the same 
color as the slip. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress roa a little Boy of four or fivi tears of 
AGI. —It is composed of dark blue cashmere, cut square on 
tlie neck, and ornamented with a row of buttons and band 
of velvet. A broad blue ribbon, fringed at the euds, passes 
over the right shoulder, and is tied at the waist. Short 
sleeves with cambric under-sleeves and skirt. Cap of blue 
velvet. 

Fio. n.— Dress for a Bot of right tears of age.— The 
pantaloons are short and full. The blouso is of black velvet, 
buttons down the front, and is confined at the waist by a 
broad, black belt. Sleeves nearly close to the arm, suffi¬ 
ciently short to show the white shirt sleeve, and with a 
turned-up cuff. Black cloth cap, with a gay plaid band. 

Fio. hi.—Girl’s Dress of crimsox Delaine — Coat of 
black silk, with a plain, tight body. Very large, loose 
sleeve, with the seam on the outside of the arm and orna¬ 
mented with buttons, and several rows of narrow gimp or 
fringe. * 

We also give a child’s dress, front and back view, with 
diagrams by which to ent it ont. 

There is nothing new in the way of material for children's 
dresses. 
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MY COUSIN HORACE. 


BY MARY £. CLARKE. 


“She is a woman, that is enough to make me' “So ho has determined to hate me because I 


dislike her.” 


am a woman,” I thought, as I braidod the black 


The words fell upon my ear, as I lay just < hair, and looped it near my cheek, 
waking from my afternoon nap, upon my sofa, i won’t break my heart, I guess.” 


‘Well, it 


“ Horace!” 


I came into the parlor with quiet self-posses- 


My aunt’s gentle voice uttered the word in a s sion, and was introduced to my cousin. He 
reproachful tone, and I knew that her son, whom $ started to find the little girl he remembered a 
we had been expecting home from his European s tall woman, but I think felt relieved that I did 


trip for some days, had arrived. 


s not, in any way, resemble the lost Amy. 


“I did not mean to grieve you, mother,” said $ Coldly, distantly polite was his greeting, and 
the first voice, “I do love you, if you are a % mine matched it. We chatted on indifferent sub¬ 
woman, but oh! mother, if you knew!” > jeets till tea time, and I took the earliest oppor- 

“Knew what, Horace?” J tunity to retire and leave the long-pnrted mother 

“I wrote to you about Amy, how I loved her, s and son together, 
how gentle, true and fair she seemed, and bow $ We were in a pleasant country house on the 
uhe made me believe I was the only one she ^ banks of the Delaware, passing the summer, but 


loved.” 


we knew none of the neighbors, and Horace and 


“Well, Horace, you wrote that she had pro- $ I were forced to become friends. We walked 
mised to be your wife, next year.” s 4 and rode together, but always chatted on general 

“She was married to another one week before s subjects, and with the formality of perfect strnn- 
I left England; and she had deceived me. She J gers. It was exceedingly tiresome! All my other 
loved him all the time, but they quarreled, and > cousins, when I had visited them, had treated 
while they were estranged she met me. They s me like a sister, and I enjoyed it; but this ice- 

met again, were reconciled, and I- Well, it J berg of a man talked in his stately, composed 

is over!” s way. as if we were entire strangers meeting in 

I sprang up from the sofa, ashamed of the jj a crowded saloon. And yet—strange as it may 
part of eaves-dropper I had been unintentionally ^ seem—I looked forward with impatience to our 
playing, and began to dress for tea. As I stood \ walks or evening chats, longed, wished for them, 
before the glass, I mentally drew a contrast be- \ My cousin was talented, and had traveled, not 
tween the Amy he had so often described in his $ returning to prate idly of the wonders he had 
letters, and the face before me. She had fair, J seen, but to profit by them, and improve the 
light curls, blue eyes, and blonde complexion, s great mind God had given him. Hour by hour 
with a tiny, fairy-like figure. I was tall, full ^ he could converse of all he had read or seen, 
figure, with jetty hair and eyes, a gipsy com- s without one egotistical remark or anecdote of 
plexion, and dark crimson roses on my cheeks. $ his own powers. I could listen, losing little by 
Cousin Horace was tall, too, not very handsomo, $ little my heart to one who, I reflected bitterly, 
but manly, strong, nnd talented, with an creot, ^ cared nothing for it. I would pace my room, 
free carriage, and flashing eyes, rugged features, s my heart swelling almost to bursting with tho 
and a loud, ringing voice; all this I knew from < mingled love and mortification, resolving to go 
his mother, for we had not met since we were i home; and yet his voice, the fall of his foot upon 
children. ^ the stairs, calmed me, and I hastened down to 
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MY COUSIN HORACE. 


listen to him, and return more miserable than J in my cup, and humiliated by the thought that 
before. $ I had given my love unsought, uncared for, I 

He never referred to Amy; but sometimes, $ passed the night in sleepless, tearful agony, 
when speaking of his stay in England, a bitter s The next morning I resolved to return home, 
smile would flit over his face, as if the reminis- s and was more determined by hearing one phrase 
cences he spoke of were connected with others > which fell *from Horace’s lips just as I entered 
buried deep in his own breast. ^ the breakfast-room. It was, 

One morning, while v .*2 were at breakfast, as “Never, mother! I can never trust another 
oar drove up, and from it was hoisted a large < woman!’* 

box containing a piano. s I turned from the room, and went out into the 

“Cousin,” said Horace, “you were lamenting % air. I was choking, stifling. All unheeding 
the absence of a piano last week: will you use $ where I strayed, I went on toward the bank of 
this one?” s the river. I thought of the loving, kind atten- 

The delight and gratitude I felt at his kind $ tion toward his mother, his gentlemanly bearing 
thoughtfulness were chilled, crushed by the cold, $ to our few visitors, his kind, unostentatious beno- 
business-like tone of his voice. I bowed, tried < volence to the poor with whom he came in con- 
to speak, and finally ran up stairs and cried. I S tact, and contrasted it with his cold indifference 
could not tell why; it was very kind for him to j to myself till I grew nearly frantic. Then my 
indulge me in my favorite pleasure, but ho evi- s thoughts turned to that silly girl whom he had 
dently hated me all the while, else why that \ loved, false, deceitful as she was. and I hated 
chilling tone? It was a merely polite atten- \ myself that I had no power to efface her image 
tion offered by a gentleman to a lady, nothing J from his heart. I, dark and tall, disgusted him 
more. $ when her angel face rose before his mind’s eye. 

“He has no heart, no feeling!” I thought, as $ I was handsome, and did not want admirers to 
I dried my eyes; but before night I changed my j tell me so. My heart, full of bitterness and sor- 
opinion. ^ row, I dashed on, hearing the waves of the river 

We were seated in the parlor, with no light s kiss the shore fifty feet below mo; and sometimes 
but that given by the moon as it poured in at ^ looking down the steep bank, half tempted to 
the open windows, and I opened the piano. It j end my misery like Sappho, 
had a fine, deep tone, and after my fingers once 5 I was standing, exhausted with my passionate 
lighted upon it I forgot everything else. Horace s haste, leaning against a tree, when a deep, manly 
and my aunt were silent. I played for some $ voice called loudly, 
time, when a deep, bitter sigh made me look up. j “Kate! Kate! where are you?” 

Auntie was gone; my cousin sat upon the sofa, s I started, lost my balance, and fell down the 
his head bowed down, and his face buried in the $ steep bank. There was a rushing sound in my 
cushion. ^ ears, and then I lost consciousness. I was lying 

“Are you ill?” I asked, crossing the room. s on the sofa when I recovered my senses. I felt 
“No, no. But music, such music as yours $ strong arms around me as I lay there, too be- 
recalls many things. You are a fine performer, ^ wildcred to open my eyes. I felt, too, hot tears 
cousin, but that is nothing compare 1 to the soul s dropping on my face, and I heard, oh, music! a 
music you pour out. I could be a better man if $ deep, rich voice, broken with sobs, saying, 

I heard such often.” > “Kate! darling! my own Kate, speak to me. 

My heart bounded high at this, his first com- ? Do not lie so still, like death. Kate!” and then, 
pliment. i*“Oh! she is dead! I shall never be happy 

“I love music!” I said, gently $ now.” 

“I love it too! Cousin, I have sat for hours * I opened ray eyes, and then, as of old, afraid 

listening to a harp played by-” % to trust his own heart’s choice, he started to 

He paused; I knew what he meant, and, my ^ draw back, but I nestled close to the broad chest, 
heart full of sympathy, I softly laid my hand <: and clasped the hand that drew back, 
upon his thick curls. The action, slight as its “Horace!” I whispered, “love me!—trust 
was, recalled him. $ me!” 

“It is getting late! I will close the piano; !: Well, I can’t write any more, because I am 
and then good night, cousin.” s employed in twisting orange flowers into the 

Cold, distant, stately he rose, letting my hand l most becoming shape for a wreath; and to-mor- 
fall from his head, never heeding it. s row my cousin Horace becomes somebody else— 

I went up stairs. It was the drop too much s to me. 
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MENDING THE WORLD. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

w* once heard a man say that he was born a $ be rearranged in new and truer forms. Very 
reformer. Our own observation of the individual ^ impatient, was he often at the slow progression 
led us to the conclusion that he was born an of good, and what he saw as the rapid march of 
egotist and k>ver of notoriety. Andrew Cassell, \ evil. He often despaired of the world, and often 
the personage of whose doir*gs we are about to < threatened his great Master—in heart, not with 
give a brief history, belonged to this class; but \ the lips—thnt if he did not come to his help, 
he was more of a fanatic than an egotist. He 5 he would abandon the cause of mercy. “What 
saw, from the beginning, that is, from the very $ power is there in my feeble arm?” he would cry. 
dawning of reason, that the world was governed \ “The enemy is too strong for me.” 
badly. The unequal distribution of wealth was \ Cassell was honest, as far as he knew himself, 
alwnys an annoying problem, and puzzled his ? The burden of the poor and the afflicted weighed 
brain 6orely. He learned, early, to pity the { heavily upon his soul; and if he could have 
poor and almost hate the rich. To look upon \ reached the coffers of the rich, he would have 
the former as suffering a social wrong, and upon ^ scattered their golden treasures to the needy, 
the latter as wrong doers, and responsible for > It happened, once, in the course of Andrew 
the vast amount of social evil under which the \ Cassell’s life, that he came to live in a small 
world was groaning. $ village where the few rich and the many poor 

At twenty-two, he entered the ranks of that ) dwelt as in the rest of the world, in conditions 
great army of religious enthusiasts, who influence \ far removed from each other. The contrast was 
society by declamation more than by reason. < closer, because the people came into a nearer 
With the poor he sympathized, and preached to \ relation. Our reformer was grieved at what he 
them patience and submission as a Christian < saw; and troubled for the souls of his rich 
virtue; yet failed to soften their feelings toward l neighbors. 

the rich, who were for the most part held up to j There was in the village a poor, industrious 
them as self-indulgent, cruel, and oppressive, $ cabinet-maker and upholsterer, who had a large 
and living in perpetual danger of the fire that is $ family of children, entirely dependent upon his 
never quenched. “ How hardly shall a rich man \ daily labor for food, home, and raiment. He 
enter into the kingdom of heaven!” With this $ was a good workman, but the plain articles of 
denunciation of the rich, he was wont to com- \ household furniture required by his poor neigh- 
fort the poor in their poverty. $ bors, paid him so small a rate of profit, that, but 

To the rich, he preached the mortification of $ for the finer, more ornamental, and consequently 
the flesh; and magnified the crime of dressing \ more profitable orders occasionally received from 
in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously S the wealthier people, he would have failed to 
every day. “Sell all that ye have and give unto £ meet the common needs of his family. It was 
the poor, and ye shall have treasure in heaven!” $ io helping to sustain the more luxurious wants 
Thus he cried unto them, and he meant almost s of the rich, that his own wants were supplied; 
literally what he said. ' and not only his natural wants, but he came, 

Everywhere he found the world wrong—in all ^ always, into a more cheerful and interested state 
grades of society, from the highest to the lowest s of mind when he was bringing taste and a higher 
—and he was constantly seeking to thrust his * skill into his work—thus his higher or mental 
hand in among the multitudinous wheels amid \ wants received their aliment, and he felt that he 
wheels of the social movement, and correct the s was a better and truer man. He did not envy 
errors that were as glaring in his eyes as the sun $ his rich neighbor the luxurious sofa, elegant 
at noonday. If not with his lips, certainly in his $ wardrobe, or tasteful etagiere, that he wrought 
heart, he blamed the great Euler of the world 5 out for him with skillful hands; but was thank- 
for partial action, neglect, or indifference; and \ ful for the privilege of doing his work, and proud 
morning, noon and night prayed to Him to come ^ of the result. 

in sudden power and glory, and break up the ^ This poor, industrious man, whose name was 
present social fabric of the world, that it might ^ Artemas, had the misfortune to wound his foot, 
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while at his work, one day, and this so badly, 1 had been thoroughly educated. But he was no 
that he was disabled for several weeks; and \ deep thinker; and little skilled in ethics, 
when, at last, he went back to his shop, he was S On the occasion of Mr. Cassell’s visit, as just 
not competent, for some weeks longer, to per- s mentioned, Mr. Baldwin, whose mind was run- 
form his usual amount of labor. Cassell visited > ning on his new house and its equipment, men- 
him frequently, during his season of trouble, ^ tioned the fact that ho was about ordering 
and gave him all the consolation in his power to $ furniture in keeping with the style and elegance 
offer. He pitied him most sincerely. ? of the building. 

There was, also, in the village, a man of \ The preached sighed and looked grave, but 
wealth, named Baldwin. He owned a large J made no answer. 

manufactory, and in the business of adding to i “It will be the handsomest house, and best 
his own riches, gave employment to many poor ^ attired of any in the county,” said Mr. Baldwin, 
men, who, in working for him, were able to j a little proudly. 

provide homes for their families. \ “You will have a handsomer house than this 

Now, this Mr. Baldwin had built himself a s one, I hope,” remarked the preacher, 
handsome house, and was preparing to furnish ^ Baldwin looked at him with a glance of in- 
it in a style of great elegance. Arteraas had ^ quiry. 

made several pieces of furniture for him, and he ji “A house not made with hands—eternal in 
liked them so well, that he determined to give $ the heavens.” 
him an order for the whole work. So lie called $ Cassell spoke almost solemnly, 
to see the cabinet-maker just as he had recovered $ The countenance of his auditor changed, 
from the wound in his foot sufficiently to be in \ “Forgive me,” said the preacher, “for what 
his shop again, and talked the matter over with $ may seem unkind and out of place, but my high 
him. Artemas received the proposal with an s regard for you, and my duty as a minister, for- 
eager pleasure, but said the order was so large ^ bid me from keeping silence on a subject that 
that he could not possibly get it ready in time. $ so deeply affects your eternal welfare. Your 
“With your own hands you cannot, of course, s furniture,” and Cassell glanced around the room, 
do the work,” replied Mr. Baldwin. “But you $ “is rich and costly now, compared with the fur- 
must get journeymen from New York. I will ^ nitftre of millions of your fellow men, who stand, 
advance the money needed to go there, procure j> in the sight of God, as all men stand, your equal 
materials, patterns, and so forth; and when we < and mine. Why then waste hundreds of dollar* 
settle for the furniture, it shall be at New York ^ —it may be thousands for ought I know—in use- 
prices for articles of similar quality.” s less luxuries, when the souls of myriads of God’s 

Artemas was delighted. The sky which had $ creatures are perishing for lack of knowledge, or 
been for some time dark was cloudless again. ^ suffering from poverty, wrong, or cruel oppres- 
He went with Mr. Baldwin to his new house; jjsion? I verily believe, in my heart, that your 
took the dimensions of all the rooms, discussed i; heavenly Father is now trying you with this 
with him and his wife questions of taste, and !; temptation, and that Satan is standing by, de- 
showed so much accurate knowledge of effects J siring to have you that he may sift you as wheat, 
in furnishing, that Mr. Baldwin determined to $ Pause, hesitate, reflect, my dear, dying fellow 
give into his hands the whole business of attiring j mortal! Do not take another step in this direc- 
his elegant mansion; the profit from which would ^ tion until you have examined well the ground, 
be three or four times as much as on ordinary J and are certain that it is not filled with nets, 
work. s and gins, and pitfalls to entrap the soul to eter- 

A few days after Mr. Baldwin’s interview with \ nal perdition. ‘Sell all that thou hast and give 
the cabinet-maker, and while he was engaged in i it unto the poor, and thou shall have treasure 
perfecting his plans, Cassell called upon him s in heaven,’ was not idly spoken by the blessed 
with & view to interesting his mind in general Master; nor those other fearful words, ‘How 
works of benevolence. Cassell was a preacher J hardly shall a rich man enter into the kingdom 
of great declamatory force, and by his natural l of heaven!’ Dives had his good things upon the 
eloquence captivated most people who heard him. ^ earth, and Lazarus his evil things. But how 
Mr. Baldwin was an attendant at the church ^ was their relation changed in the other life! 
where he preached; and Cassell, who visited him J Riches are a snare, my dear Mr. Baldwin!—a 
often, was gradually gaining an undue influence ^ snare to the soul.” 

over him. A kind-hearted and just man was I; There was a strong, impressive enthusiasm 
Mr. Baldwin, and one who understood the art \ about the preacher, that wrought powerfully 
of money-making in his business to which he ' with his auditor, who felt an inward failing and 
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trembling, as if the warning had been spoken $ brother who brought roe an earnest letter from 
from heaven. $ one of our excellent bishops. His visit is in 

“How much/' asked Cassell, “did yon pro- i special reference to the raising of a fund to pur¬ 
pose to expend in new furniture?” s chase libraries for Sabbath Schools throughout 

“From two to three thousand dollars,” was $ the West.” 
replied. $ “I like that,” said Mrs. Baldwin. “Anything 

“Three thousand dollars! Think how many \ for the children meets my warm approval.” 
Bibles this sum would distribute. How much ' “Suppose we give a thousand dollars to this 

missionary labor it would provide. How many ^ fund?” said Mr. Baldwin. 

hungry ones it would feed—how many naked s “Just what I was going to suggest,” remarked 
ones clothe! If they who can give only a cup v the preacher. 

of cold water lose not their reward, how great $ “It shall be done. What next?” Mr. Bald- 
are the blessings in store for you, if you will s win seemed anxious to have the matter settled 
but call them down upon your head? Ah, sir! $ and off of his mind. It was, as he felt it, a kind 
let my words sink deeply into your heart; for I $ of a necessary soul-saving operation—a little 
come as a messenger from the Lord.” s painful—and the natural impulse was to have it 

The wife of Mr. Baldwin was present during a > over as quickly as possible, 
part of this interview, and was affected thereby, j “The good brother, of whom I spoke,” an- 
more than her husband. $ swered Mr. Cassell, “is secretary of a New South 

“I think Mr. Cassell is right,” she said. “We > Sea Island Missionary Society. It is yet in its 
have plenty of good furniture, and I can arrange $ infancy, and much in need of funds. A young 
it in the new house to look handsome enough to J missionary ond his wife have been waiting, for 
suit my ambition. Three thousand dollars can jj several months, the orders of the society, and 
be pat to a better use, I am sure.” $ are only kept back from an important field of 

“God will bless you for such noble self-denial, s labor through lack of money.” 
madam!” exclaimed the preacher, with overflow -n “Slmll we give a thousand dollars there?” 
ing enthusiasm. “May He water your soul wiih ^ inquired the rich man. 

the dews of heavenly grace! Yes; three thou- ^ “If it is in your heart to do so. It is the 

sand dollars can be put to a better use. Lay it i Lord’s work.” 

up in the treasury of heaven. It will pay you ^ “You say the society is young?” 
a hundred fold to eternity. You have taken one \ “Only two years’ old, but it has done much 
good step? why not take another? Invest the \ already for the glory of God. The isles of the 
whole of this money in celestial stock. Set it <; sea are beginning to smile in the brightness of 
aside for pious uses. What say you?” s His rising. The ends of the earth will praise 

The husband and wife looked at each other, i Him.” 

“Do it,” said the latter. < What difference did it make to Mr. Baldwin 

“I will!” \ where the money went, so that it was disbursed 

“God bless you both!” The preacher’s voice $ for pious uses? He had determined to deny 
trembled with emotion. “There is joy, for this, s himself the luxury of fine furniture, and to put 
among the angels. Already a messenger has $ the sum this furniture would have cost him, out 
borne the news upward on lightning pinions!” $ to interest in the bank of heaven. Why delay 
“And now,” said Mr. Baldwin, as his mind ^ in the investment? Or make any close ques- 
grew calmer, “since, through your benevolent v turnings as to the particular way in which the 
suggestion, we have resolved to give three thou- ^ funds would be applied by the directors? 
sand dollars in pious uses, let us still be guided ^ “Put the other two thousand there,” said he, 
by the same judgment. Far better than we, can i “it is the Lord’s work.” 

you determine where the sum is most needed; ^ “Yes, blessed be His holy name! It is His 
for your intelligence reaches wider than ours ^ work, brother Baldwin. And you will not loss 
over the moral world.” $ your reward. The Lord will not forget you and 

A little while Mr. Cassell sat in thoughtful $ sister Baldwin, when he comes to make up tho 
attitude. Then looking up, he spoke, s jewels for his sparkling crown.” 

“ Thank you for this new proof of confidence. $ Mr. Baldwin was a prompt aoting, as well as 
But I will only suggest.” $ an impulsive man. He had, within an hour, an 

“You Bball be our Almoner,” said Mr. Bald- ^ interview with the “good brother,” from New 
win, earnestly. s York, who brought such an earnest letter from 

“Let me suggest first. And to begin. I will $ the excellent bishop, and talked over matters 
mention that there is now at my house, a good ' with him. He was not altogether prepossessed 
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in his favor; but things had gone too far to leave 
any space for retreat; and, besides, the man was 
only an agent of the associations he represented. 
On the next day, this “good brother” left for 
New York, with the sum of three thousand dol¬ 
lars in his pocket—two thousand for the South 
Sea Islanders, and one thousand for the Western 
Sunday School children. 

All through that day Mr. Baldwin experienced 
an elevation of feeling quite above his ordinary 
state of mind. He had denied himself axatural 
good for the sake of spiritual uses; and his 
thought went forward to the coming reward— 
to the hundred fold return upon this treasure 
laid up in heaven. 

“Mr. Artemas wishes to see you?” It was 
early on the morning after the “good brother” 
had carried off Mr. Baldwin's furniture money 
to distribute through the great West, and scatter 
among the South Sea Islanders. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin looked at each other in 
silence; and then the latter went out upon the 
piazza where the cabinet-maker awaited him. 

“Good morning,” said Artemas. 

“Good morning.” There was a great change 
in Mr. Baldwin’s manner. 

“I have arranged all my matters, and will be 
ready to start for New York day after to-mor¬ 
row,” said the cabinet-maker. 

“ He-m-m!” A slight flush came into the face 
of Mr. Baldwin. Two or three times he cleared 
his throat before he could say, 

“I'm sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Artemas; 
but, on consideration, my wife and myself have 
concluded that our furniture is quite good enough 
for the new house, and that, to throw it aside, 
and spend two or three thousand dollars for new 
furniture, would be a simple piece of extrava¬ 
gance. We believe that we can do a great deal 
more good with the money.” 

The cabinet-maker grew pale, and his knees 
smote suddenly together. He turned his face 
partly away, so that its expression could not be 
seen. 

“It will be all the same to you, as if I had 
not purposed giving you this order. Your atten¬ 
tion will be given to other work. I shall need 
assistance in moving, altering, and refitting, and 
must have your services, of course.” 

Oh, no, Mr. Baldwin, it was not “all the 
same” to the cabinet-maker; for only the day 
before he had sent off a letter to a poor widowed 
sister who lived, with her four children, about 
fifty miles away. A part of this letter ran 
thus: 

“8ell off all your things except your bods and 
olothing, and come on at once. This order will 


5 take at least six months to complete, and as you 
s and Jane are first-rate at all kinds of upholster- 
J ing work, your services will be invaluable to me. 
< John and William can go into the shop and earn 
% enough to pay for board and clothing; and Kitty 
J can go to school with our Willy and Mag. How 
i suddenly everything has brightened up! The 
s darkest hour, it has been well said, is just before 
5 the break of day. This building and refurnish- 
J ing by Mr. Baldwin is the beginning of a better 
J day for more than one family in our neighbor- 
j hood. I know two or three rich people, who, 
s when they see the elegant furniture I shall make 
] for Mr. Baldwin, will look back upon their own 
old-fashioned articles with a desire to sec them 
i replaced by newer and better styles. I shall 
i; have my hands full of profitable work for at 
i: least two or three years to come; and In that 
s time hope to save enough to build a little home 
5 of my own; and, dear sister! there shall be room 
^ in it for you and yours! Come then, and with- 
s out an hour’s delay. I am one of the happiest 
$ men living!” 

£ The cabinet-maker went home, and sat down 
|> to recall his invitation to the widowed sister. 
^ But he could not write it. He laid down his 
s pen, sadly, and went to his shop; but he could 
^ not work. What was to be done? As things 
$ had been, all his earnings were barely sufficient 
s to meet the wants of his own family. The bur- 
ij den of his sister’s family would not fail to 
$ crush him down. He felt this; and yet he 
s could not find it in his heart to withdraw the 
ij invitation. 

S In less than two weeks, the sister and her 
s children were added to the poor man’s house- 
^ hold. As warm a welcome as could be given, 
i; under the circumstances, was extended; but 
^ Artemas saw the inevitable consequences, and 
$ his spirits broke rapidly. All the true manhood 
J in him seemed to give way. He worked on with- 
s out hope or ambition; blindly at times; always 
^ inadequately; never to the entire satisfaction of 
$ his customers. 

j The preacher soon missed him from his accus- 
\ tomed place at church, and made him a visit 
S of admonition. It was not very well received. 
$ Artemas was, he thought, in a strange state of 
5 mind. He called again, a week later; but did 
l not find him in his shop. On returning home, 
\ he met him coming out of a tavern. 

$ “Ah, friend Artemas,” he said, soberly, “this 
s is not the right place.” 

$ “It doesn’t matter much,” replied the other, 
s in a dogged kind of way. “One place is about 
s as good as another for me, seeing that I haven't 
> half enough work to keep me busy; and what I 
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have, doesn’t pay sufficiently to buy salt for our < from heathen than from Christian lands—for the 

porridge.” $ heathen live in closer obedience to their light 

“ If your earnings are so small, you can’t afford $ than we Christians do to ours, 
to spend them at the tavern,” said the preacher, | “And now,” he added, “in remarking on an- 
a little severely. “Bread money should not go l other portion of your letter, brother Cassell, let 
for liquors.” \ me admonish you not to be so impatient with 

“I drink to make me forget,” replied Artemas. s the slow progress of things, as you call it. You 
“Without it I would have no heart to work at > seem to forget that God is the ruler and governor 
all—working on to ruin as I am, aud only wait- ^ of the world, and that He is wise, just, and mer- 
ing for the inevitable day.” s ciful. You seem to forget that there are laws 

“What do you mean?” Cassell looked con- $ of permission as well as ordination, and that the 

cerned. ^ evil you may be impatient to destroy at a single 

The cabinet-makor told his story with a feeling J blow, He maybe permitting for the correction 
that carried it to the heart of his auditor; dwell- $ and destruction of some other more direful evil, 
ing particularly on the case of his poor sister s which but for thi9 would gain a superhuman 
and her children, with whom he was so ready to s power. You have always been too eager to mend 
share tho good fortune which had come almost $ the world, brother Cassell—to change the na- 
into his bauds. A flood of misgiving came rush- ^ tural course of events—to break up the existing 
ing into the preacher’s heart, and he went homo £ order of things—to turn the social vessel out of 
sober and reflective. He found a letter awaiting ;■ her course; forgetful, all the while, that One 
him. It was from the bishop to whom he had v whose essential nature is goodness and wisdom, 
written about the liberal supply of funds which $ has all things at all times in direct aspect Don’t 
had been placed in the “good brother’s” hands; ^ forget, my brother, that you are a teacher of 
and contained an explicit declaration that the s spiritual wisdom, and that this relates to the 
“good brother” had received no credentials from ij soul and its springs of action. Teach men those 
him, and was, of course, an impostor. “The } spiritual truths, which, when received into the 
funds,” added the bishop, “would have been v heart, will correct the motives; feeling sure that 
much better applied if they had been thrown ^ when the heart is right, the life will be right 
into the depths of the sea. As to the South Sea 5 also. As to men’s general action in the world, 
Island Mission, I know nothing of it in connec- \ don’t meddle with it if they make no open viola¬ 
tion with our church; and were a movement $ tions of the commandments. Preach to them the 
toward such a thing to be started, would most ^ laws of righteousness, and these will arrange the 
emphatically discourage it. The “Greeks,” as s external. Refrain from trying to influence men 
John Randolph once said, are at our own doors. ^ to do this or that; for, in most cases, if they 
Let us meet and overcome (he fearful evils that follow your advice they will do harm rather than 
are desolating society in all our large cities, and \ good. God has given to each man his own mea- 
aweeping in lesser circles into every town and \ sure of reason and judgment, and he must be 
neighborhood. Here it is where missionary labor \ left to its free exercise, or he never can be re¬ 
can do its most effective work. As to the out- s generated.” 

aide savages, whether of Asia, Africa, or the i The preacher was smitten down as if by a 
Sea Islands, I have no hope for them, until after \ heavy blow. The bishop’s admonition came just 
civilization, with its arts and sciences, shall have \ in the right time to work conviction; but too late 
restored the natural life to some degree of order, ^ to mend the evil he had done in one of his efforts 
and the rational to sufficient power to discrimi- > to mend the world. And now came to him sore 
nate between moral right and wrong. Until then { temptations—fiery trials; showing his quality, 
you have no ground in which to sow spiritual 5 but not purifying him. The natural man was 
truth. The seed will not take root. In the \ stronger than the spiritual. The first dictate of 
meantime there is work enough at our own i> reason—the first law in the code of right action 
doors; and if we do that faithfully, we do all J was the undoing, as far as in his power lay, of 
that God requires of us. As to the heathen, > the wrong he had been instrumental in effecting, 
they are in His hands, and we must be content $ But he had not the courage for this. He could 
to wait His good time. Ho is wiser than wo, i; not go to Mr. Baldwin and tell him that the good 
and far more merciful. They are His children, s brother who had received his money was an im- 
and He will not leave them to perish. Having jj postor and a robber; nor could he tell him the 
no light, they are a light unto themselves. I} cabinet-maker’s story, for this would be a con- 
am in no trouble about them, for I am quite s fession, that, in advising not to have the furni- 
willing to believe that more will go to heaven $ ture made, but to give the money it would cost 
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for “Christian” purposes, he had led the other 
into wrong. How terribly was he afflicted in 
mind! Almost daily be saw Artemos going to 
the tavern, but never saw his face at church any 
more. If he talked with him, he only received, 
in return, a kind of wild beast growling, defiant 
despair. Toward Mr. Baldwin Artctnas was par¬ 
ticularly bitter. He had heard something of the 
cause of his withdrawal of the order for furni¬ 
ture, and this half maddened him. 

Cassell could not help thinking of the cabinet¬ 
maker all the while; and he never lost sight of 
him. His eyes seemed ever to turn toward him 
and his affairs, as if drawn by some painful fas¬ 
cination. At last he ventured to speak of him 
to Mr. Baldwin. 

“ Don’t name him,” said the rich man, angrily. 

“I am afraid he is going to ruin; and some¬ 
thing ought to be done to save him,” urged the 
preacher. “Why do you feel so bitterly against 
him?” 

“Because he has slandered me,” replied Bald¬ 
win. 

“What has he said?” 

“That I broke an honorable contract with 
him, to his damage; and that I am a hypocrite! 
A hypocrite! He couldn’t have said a worse 
thing. A hypocrite! I may be bad enough; 
but I am no hypocrite!” 

“It was a great disappointment to the poor 
man. No doubt he had built largely upon it,” 
said the preacher, mildly. 

“Oblige me, brother Cassell, by not mention¬ 
ing his name again in my hearing. You will 
offend me seriously if you do.” 

Mr. Baldwin spoke like a man in earnest. And 
there the matter was closed. Bowed down in 
spirit, sad and perplexed, the preacher went 
home. On his way, passing the tavern, he met 
the cabinet-maker at the door. Ho looked an 
admonition, but had no heart to utter a word. \ 


With what swift feet did Artemas hurry on¬ 
ward in the road to ruin. In less than two 
years he died, an idle, drunken, useless vaga¬ 
bond, and bis wife followed him in a few weeks 
after to the grave. His little children were scat¬ 
tered among strangers; and his sister and her 
family, removed from the home where they might 
have held together, were separated likewise, and 
never again knew the blessing of one fireside 
circle! All this passed under the preacher’s 
eyes. There was only one way in which he 
could have stayed the course of ruin; but he 
had not the courage to act. If he had related 
to Mr. Baldwin all he knew, and with the 
power to move the feelings which he possessed, 
that really generous-minded person, seeing how 
blindly he had given, and how much in this 
blind giving he had disturbed the ordeily pro¬ 
gression of uses around him, wonld have in¬ 
stantly put forth his hand to correct the evil he 
had done. But he still believed his money to be 
working good among the South SeA Islanders, 
and was satisfied with the accumulating interest 
of his investment in the bank of heaven. He 
had denied himself the luxury of fine furniture; 
and he felt that he was entitled to some reward 
for that also. Mr. Baldwin was right enough 
with himself. 

And so the preacher, lacking the bravery to 
tell the whole truth, suffered the work of de¬ 
struction to go on until the ruin was complete! 
So much for this attempt at mending the world. 
Let eager reformers take a hint from the story, 
and content themselves with trying to make the 
head wiser and the heart better. As to their 
actions, men must be left in freedom so long as 
they break no moral law. Each one is respon¬ 
sible for himself alone. God is the world’s 
governor, and wo must wait patiently until His 
hand restores the broken harmonies. 


LOVE’S SECRET SORROW. 


DT FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I no not seek the lonely grave 
To scatter flowers there. 

Though they fit emblems are of thco 
Most beautiful and fair; 

But when the night winds wildly rave, 
I seek thy narrow bed; 

And wish myself in bitterness 
To be as thou art—dead. 

As steals the wounded hart in some 
Dark, lonesome shades to die, 

That none may gaze upon his wounds 
With eager, carious eye, 


So seek T out thy lonely grave, 

That not one sonl shall see 
The bitter tears of agony 
I shed, dear one, for thee. 

I will not seek thy sculptured tomb. 

In the broad glare of day 
That idle ones may mark the grief 
That makes my soul its prey: 

But in the solemn, sombre night, 

PH l>end Iwfore thy shrine; 

And while I pray, devoutly wish 
Thy fate was also mine. 
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AUNT HANNAH'S PECULIARITY. 


BY MARY L. MEANT. 


My good aunt Hannah, like many other good 
people, had “peculiar ways of her own,” of 
which, at the present writing, I will mention 
only one: a habit of giving utterance to any 
thought that came into her mind, no matter bow 
inappropriate to the subject of conversation. 
Many were the misunderstandings and heart¬ 
burnings of which the old lady was thus the 
innocent cause. One might suppose that the 
perplexities and explanations it frequently occa¬ 
sioned would have cured her of this troublesome 
“way;” but she was incorrigible. Once, indeed, 
on an occasion of more than usual importance, 
there were strong hopes of her amendment. 

Some visitors were conversing with my mother 
about the new minister— that never-ending 
theme of discussion in rural communities. Our 
minister had been but lately called to the parish, 
and, of course, there was a variety of opinions 
concerning him: some thought he was pious, 
devoted, &c.; others insisted that he was vain, 
affected, and frivolous; while some were sure 
that he was partial to the wealthy and influen¬ 
tial members of his congregation—most terrible 
charge of all that can be brought against a pas¬ 
tor. The ladies above mentioned were ardent 

defenders of the Rev. Mr. B-, and had, as 

they said, actually talked themselves hoarse in 
replying to the charges and insinuations against 
him, they had heard during their calls that 
day. 

My mother, who always managed to have as 
few words as possible to say on such exciting 
subjects, quietly replied that there was, indeed, 
too much talk about the parson, as Hnnnah and 
she were remarking the evening before. 

“There’s always too much said, and too little 
done,” said aunt Hannah, lifting her eyes from 
the newspaper she had been reading. “’Tis 
shameful how they try to gloss over such things; 
if he had his deserts he would be in the peni¬ 
tentiary this day, and I, for one, would be glad 
to hear of it.” 

“Why, sister Hannah!” exclaimed my mother, 
in amaze. 

But “sister Hannah,” having said her say, 
betook herself to her newspaper once more, 
quite regardless of the indignation of the visi¬ 
tors. Of course they lost no time in reporting 


j the “slanderous insinuation,” (zealous cham- 
!; pions of the slandered gentleman though they 
$ were,) and for days after little else was talked 
$ of among the gossips of the villnge. It was in 
i vain that my mother took pains to set the mat- 
s ter right: telling every one that her sister had 
^ not thought of the minister in making the offen- 
^ sive remark; that she had just read of the ac- 
s quittal of a noted counterfeiter on some legal 
j pretence, and that it was of said counterfeiter 
J alone that she spoko. The simple, matter-of- 
$ fact statement wa9 listened to incredulously, and 
5 made little impression on her hearers. Aunt 
J Hannah was much distressed. She really liked 
\ the new minister, and to be thus forced into the 
5 ranks of his enemies, caused her both grief and 
| indignation. For a few months she was so 
s guarded in speech, that her friends hoped she 
5 had taken the lesson to heart, and would profit 
s by it. But “habit is second nature,” and aunt 
i Hannah’s habit was of too long' continuance to 
\ be easily conquered, §o she speedily relapsed 
s into her old way. 

| When I returned home from college I often 
\ derived amusement from this “little peculiarity,” 

< as the family were wont to term it. On one oo- 
J ension, however, I found it not so amusing. 

< We were sitting alone in the parlor, my aunt 
| and I: she diverting herself altein&ieiy with 
\ looking out of the front window and talking to 
n me; I was busily occupied in examining sundry 
s rolls of papers and letters, relics of oollege 
^ days, yet paying due heed to my companion. 

5 Suddenly she startled me with the words, 

^ “Ally Sanders was here yesterday. I guess 
$ you were out at the time and missed seeing 
\ her.” 

$ Now be it known to you, kind reader, that 
$ Ally Sanders was “the queen of my heart,” 

$ though, being rather a bashful fellow, I could 
J never muster courage to pay her marked atten- 
s tions. In fact, whenever I was in her presence, 
s my anxiety to make myself particularly agree* 
$ able to her only had the effect of making me 
{ silent, awkward and embarrassed; and I always 
> parted from her with the pleasant conviction 
l that she must deem me an intolerable booby. 

\ This being the state of affairs, no wonder that, 

$ on hearing her “dear name,” I dropped letters 
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and papers in some trepidation, while I listened ^ 
intently. 

“Yes, she was here yesterday afternoon. It 
seems she is going away next-” 

“Going away!” I repeated, in astonishment 
and alarm. “Why I never heard of it. When, 
where is she going?” 

“She is going with her brother’s family to 
Philadelphia. It seems that he has been think¬ 
ing, for some time past, that he could do better 
by moving there; but it was only night before 
last he made up his mind to go, and told his 
wife and Ally that they must get ready to 
move.” 

“When do they go?” I asked, breathlessly. 

“Next week, Ally says,” answered my aunt, 
after a momentary pause, during which she had 
been gazing intently up the street. “What a 
vain, forward creature she is to be sure!” I 
started with an angry frown, but aunt Hannah 
was too much absorbed in her subject to heed 
me. “They do say that she will marry Joe 
Nelson. If she does, her pride will soon come 
down, I reckon, for every one can see that he is 
getting to be a dissipated young man; however, 
she’ll have her own way about marrying him, I 
suppose.” 

I did not wait to hear more; but, seizing my 
hat, rushed from the house. Anger at aunt 
Hannah’s disparaging remarks concerning Ally 
was lost in the feeling of dismay with which I 
imagined her the destined wife of Joseph Nel¬ 
son. Ally Sanders—sweet, lovely, child-like 
Ally—wedded to such a man as “rowdy Joe,” for 
by this cognomen young Nelson was generally 
known! I strove to banish the idea as one too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment; but I 
felt constrained to admit that as strange things 
had happened—were every day happening in 
this queer world of ours. Joe, as the only son 
and heir of old Judge Nelson, was a welcome 
guest in “the first circles;” and his fine person, 
elegant manners, and proficiency in the accom¬ 
plishments of a “ladies’ man,” rendered him 
as popular with the village belles, as his posi¬ 
tion and prospects made him with papas and 
mammas. Often had I observed bis attentions 
to Ally with a sick feeling of jealousy, almost of 
despair, as I felt how vast wars the contrast be¬ 
tween his “power of pleasing” and mine. Yet 
sometimes I had thought that she treated him 
eoldly, that she turned from him at the first op¬ 
portunity with an air of relief. 

Absorbed in these reflections, I hurried along 
the street, taking no thought of the distance I 
was going, nor in what direction, until I unex¬ 
pectedly found myself in front of Ally’s cottage 


home. Halting, unconsciously almost, at the 
garden gate, I beheld the object of my thoughts 
moving among the clustering shrubbery with 
one of her little nieces. I joined them, of 
course; and, being too intent on one subject 
to speak of anything else, in a few moments I 
poured forth my regret at her intended de¬ 
parture from the village, and learned from her 
that she deeply lamented the necessity of going; 
that no place could ever bo so dear to her as 
her early home. Her tearful eyes and faltering 
tones inspired me with so much sympathy that 
I felt none of the awkward constraint I had 
generally experienced in her presence, so that I 
pursued the subject with earnestness, and even 
ventured to ask if Mr. Nelson knew that she 
was going away—if he was willing to have her 
go. 

She “did not know,” she replied, looking up 
in some surprise. I stammered out an apology 
for the question, adding something about haviug 
heard that they were engaged, or, at least, about 
to be. Ally’s color deepened a little; but she 
answered, calmly, that I was misinformed; there 
was no engagement between them—never would 
be, she answered hesitatingly. 

“Oh! Ally, bless you for those words!” I 
cried, joyfully, seizing her little hand ir both 
mine, with more ardor than gentleness I fear. 
Ally’s cheek and brow flushed scarlet. I thought 
she was offended; but she did not withdraw 
hand, so I “took heart of grace,” and- 

But what I said, and what she replied, is r»i 
particular concern of yours, reader mine; suffice 
it to say, that Ally's intended journey was 
given up; her brother aud sister were soon to 
be deprived of her sweet society, but their loss 
would be my gain. 

“Aunt Hannah,” said I, at a late hour that 
evening, “how could you speak so disparagingly 
of Ally Sanders this afternoon?” 

“I! You must be dreaming, Dick; I never 
said a word against little Ally since she was 
born.” 

“Why aunt, did you not call her a vain, for¬ 
ward creature?” 

“Bless me!” interrupted the old lady, “the 
boy is gone crazy. I wasn’t talking of Ally 
Sanders, but of Emma Wood.” 

“But it was of Ally you bad been speaking, 
aunt.” 

“Was ever such a tiresome boy? I tel' you 
Emma was coming up the street just at that 
moment, and ’twas of her I spoke. Call Ally 
Sanders vain or forward, indeed!” 

I saw how it was—only another ^stance of 
aunt Hannah’s “peculiarity.” Very vexatious 
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to others has this same “peculiarity” proved; $ courage, I might else have never summoned, to 
but I have often blessed the good old lady for \ make “the proposal” which has secured for my 
it, since the varied feelings it excited gave me \ life companion my own sweet Ally. 


WHERE SHE SAT A-DREAMING. 


BY ANNA S. TBAFFARN. 


Shiftixo rays of sunset fair 
Gleam upon her ebon hair— 

Give her robe a golden sheen— 
Patch with light the grasses green- 
Minglo oven with her dream, 

As she sits a-dreaming. 

And the olm’s low drooping bough 
Stoops to press her pale, fair brow; 
At her feet the mosses grow 
To the water’s edge below; 

On them rests her hand of snow, 

As she sits a-dreamiug. 

Floating in the deep blue sky, 

Gay dressed clouds go slowly by, 
Ever changing, pass away, 

Like the hurrying hours of day; 
Fear, joy, nor sorrow will not stoy, 
As sho sits a-dreaming. 

And there come bofore her sight 
All her mem’ries dark and light; 
All her life of thoughts, and days, 
With its cloud-llke, changing ways, 
And its few bright gleaming rays, 
As she sits a-dreaming. 

Like the varying stars at night, 

In her cyos the brilliant light; 
Steals a silent, dewy tear: 

One lone mourner at the bier 
Of the perished hopes that were, 

As sha sits a-dreaming. 


Even thus in childhood’s eve, 

Ero Its light her life might leave; 

Or tho starry hopes of youth 
Lighten up from love and truth, 
Came dark shadows without ruth. 

As she sat a-droaming. 

For a cold world’s jealous tongue 
Spared not oven one so young— 

One so beautiful and pure, 

Lest that beauty might allure, 
Colder grew the friends, and fewer, 
As she sat a-dreamiug. 

But she saw without a sigh, 

For a lover’s form drew nigh; 

Earth and Heaven seemed more lair; 
O’er her heart there stole a care 
Sweet as springtime’s fragrant atr, 
As she sat a-dreaming. 

He is gone, sho knows not where— 
Ho has left her without care. 
Perhaps to him a worldling’s sneers 
Are greater than her bitter tears, 
And thus she's yielded to her fears, 
As she sits ardreaming. 

When a step there came, all still, 
Following close besido the rill, 
Where the emerald mosses grew, 

And a form comes into view, 

Red lips kissed t\>e tear of dew, 

As she sits a-dreaming. 


And the twilight steals apace 
From her day-time resting-place; 
Dim and grey the shadows fall, 
As fell the sunlight over all, 
Seem they like a closing wall, 

As she sits ardreaming. 


5 And for all the twilight hour, 

^ In the elm tree’s shaded bower 

n Lingers still a golden light, 

£ All youth’s starry hopes are bright, 

^ For maid and lover meet to-night 

s Where she sat a-dreaming. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 

BT HAST N. ROCKWELL. 


Warn have ye been, oh! slstors, 
This Indian Summer day? 

Say where have ye been whiling 
The long, bright hours away ? 

Wo’ve wandered in the woodland. 
Where the brooklet steals along, 
And many quaint old ballads 
We mingled with its song. 

The “battled pines’* majestic, 

And beechen trees so bright, 


Seemed like a grand old picture 
Shown in the mellow light. 

We have sought out emerald mossee, 
And the acorn’s fairy cup; 

And ricbly tinted Autumn leaves 
There have we treasured up. 

Oh! wondrous are the woodlands, 
And sweet the song of trees, 

And gaily sings the brooklet 
To the twinkling Autnmn leave*. 
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“WHY DID SHE NOT MARETf 


BY ESN A DUVAL. 

/n the summer of 185- I was staying at the < the gold and violet atmosphere that hung around 
l.ne Vevay Hotel dt Trok Couronnes. Among 5 her, and danced in the folds of her feuille morte 
the stationary occupants of the hotel was an '< satin robe. I thought how gentle and loving 
Snglish family consisting of a mother and two \ she was, and elegant and appreciative, in every 
daughters, with another lady, whom I at first j way calculated to make some good husband 
took for the governess, or companion: I do not J happy. 

know why, except from her very simple style of j My friend, who had been twisting and arrang- 
dress, unobtrusive ways, and almost solitary j ing, in the most coquettish manner, her fascinat- 
habits. While her companions, Mrs. and tho j ing golden curls before a mirror, did not answer 
Misses Evian, were stylish, gay people, and | my question; and as she remained silent for 
only seen at the full dress hour of the day, Miss ^ some time, I turned to see the cause, and found 
Grisel Hall was just the opposite; she rose \ her seated on her husband’s knee, most selfishly 
early, took long walks, visited the hotel parlor j engaged in talking to him, and receiving his 
rarely, and was seldom seen in what might be ^ caresses with the most unblushing familiarity, 
called full dress. s “Disgusting,” I said, with an embarrassed 

Wc met so often in our walks, that we were v laugh, ns I ran out of the room. “Now I am 
on pleasant terms of sociability, amounting \ glad Miss Grisel is not m&nitd. I can fancy 
alm.ost to friendship, some time before the J how my heroine would suffer, in my opinion, if 
arrival of mutual friends made me acquainted $ I should see her in such an undignified posi- 
with Mrs. Evian and her daughters in due form. $ tion.” 

Through these friends, who staid only a few s “Wait!” cried the husband, “I will tell you 
days, I learned that Miss Grisel was a person $ why Miss Hall did not marry.” 
of easy means, and so far from holding an ^ “I assure you I feel no more curiosity about 
humble position with the Evians, her being s it,” I replied, and hurried down into the garden, 
with them enabled them to have many more $ followed by good-natured peals of laughter from 
luxuries, and travel in a much better style \ my amused friends. 

than they could have done alone. \ But notwithstanding I said I should feel no 

“And not married!” I said, musingly, as I ^ curiosity about it, l did: and I could not help 
stood leaning out of the balcony windows of the ^ imagining and weaving, during my intercourse 
bed room of my friend, who was giving me the s with her that summer, all sorts of love tales 
information. \ possible and impossible. There was nothing 

Just beneath the window was the beautiful J morbid or melancholy about her; nothing that 
garden of the hotel, which overhangs the lake, ^ told of sorrowful disappointments; no sad bitter- 
and commands such a charming view of rnoun- > ness in her remarks that betrayed a memory of 
tain, ravine and valley, from Jura to the Rhone $ past injuries. Her mind was healthy and cheer- 
gorge. Miss Grisel Hall was standing on the s f"\ and at times she could be as gay as a young 
boat terrace of the garden, looking at the gor- ^ girl. To my surprise she often spoke of mar- 
geous sunset: and her fine, tall figure, well j riage as the most natural and happiest condition, 
shaped head and graceful air, made me wonder j especially for our sex, and described the happi- 
why so attractive a person should have arrived ^ ness of home life and domestic love with all the 
at the age of forty-five unmarried. < tenderness and gentle enthusiasm of the softest 

“Oh!” said my friend, a pretty young wife \ hearted woman. That noble poem, “Aurora 
on her wedding tour, “she had some unfortu- { Leigh,” came out that season, and I never re- 
nate love affair—some romance, of course: all i member being so touched as I was with her fine 
women have, married or unmarried.” i; reading of those passages relating to the loneli- 

“Do you know her history? Pray tell me | ness of unwedded women. She had that rich, 
why she did not marry years ago?” I asked, as $ deep tone, and varied modulation in her voice, 
I continued gating down on the fine-looking | heard more often in the voices of cultured Eng- 
Englishwoman, admiring the effect produced by k lishwomen than in ours; not the genteel-comedy 
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%ccent, so indistinct and slip-shod, of the com* % other side of the boat, I do not wish to meet 
mon run of English, and which is as offensive to $ them.” 

the ear as our monotonous nasal tone, but a ^ We walked to the left side of the steamer, ani 
mellow, varied flow of sound—any one who has » looked out on the rugged Savoy shore. The 
ever heard the superb, thrilling voice of Mrs. ^ first party wo had noticed were a family, con- 
Kemble will recognize what I mean. | sisting of father, mother, son, and five dnugh- 

During that pleasant summer we made many $ ters. The parents seemed to be persons of easy 
excursions together: from Geneva to Villeueuve ^ means, and settled position. The father and 
we explored both sides of this beautiful lake, s son seemed to be quiet, self-possessed English- 
whose shores are so rich in historical and poeti- j men, not remarkable for anything but cleanli- 
cal associations. I found my new friend a charm- i ness and a cold indifference. They looked at the 
ing companion; she had traveled much, read a \ Alps as if it was their business to be there, and 
great deal, and her knowledge was more exact i no credit to them if people gazed at them. They 
than mine. She cleared away many misty clouds J had all been to Chamouni, but the gentlemen 
banging over my memory of historical incidents, i evidently considered the expedition a bore, which 
and was a charming encyclopedia of reference J they could not have endured without their fine 
to me in the history of the lake, from the legen- j appointments of traveling bags, knapsacks, and 
dary epoch of Count Wain down to the gay, \ portmanteaus, of the newest style. The young 
poetical day of Byron and Shelley. One day, j ladies of the party seemed to be acting, each 
after visiting the old chateau at Latour, just out J one, a character; they were tho working mem* 
of Vevay, built by Pierre, of Savoie, in 1239, £ bers of the family, while their brother, from 
she asked me if l had ever seen the Chateau de > being the eldest and only son, had nothing to 
Vuefiiens, at Morges. This is a chateau which s do but enjoy tho goods the gods had providod 
was built by “Queen Bertha of pious memory,” $ him with; they, on the contrary, had to hunt up 
in the tenth century, and is the best specimen s husbands and establishments. One was a na- 
of a chateau of the Moyen Age in that part of s turalist and botanist: she was a stout, sturdy 
Suisse. I had not seen it, except at a distance ^ girl, with a touch of Bloomer in her costume; 
when passing Morges in the lake boat. Upon J short skirts, strong boots, a sort of pea-jacket 
hearing this, she proposed that we should take \ body, and a green tin box slung over her shoul- 
the Geneva steamer the next morning and visit $ ders to hold her flowers, &c Another was an 
this fine old chateau. % artist, and had her sketching book, and every 

The next morning’s sun rose brightly, and at £ doubling of the beautiful shores of the lake 
eight o’clock we were walking to and fro on the < made her cover the innocent paper of this book 
quai, opposite the Maison C-ouvreu, waiting for s with broken-backed lines and spasmodic curves, 
the boat from Yilleneuve. The day was glori- $ A third was evidently literary and poetical: she 
•us, and, as we were a full half hour too soon, s also carried tablets, with a gold pencil hanging 
we walked into the line jardin Anglaise of the s from the ring on her dainty little finger. A 
Couvreu house, and imagined ourselves on the ^ fourth was very pretty: she was decidedly the 
other side of both Alps and Appenines; for the J pride and hope of her family. The youngest 
large orange and lemon trees, planted in huge $ was excessively plain, and her role was domestic, 
tubs, were placed out on the terrace in front of ^ to show which, she sat by her mother, knitting 
the house, and their snowy blossoms filled the n industriously some sort of ugly lace, 
air with fragrance, and our thoughts with sweet $ The manner in which these peculiarities dis- 
memories of Southern Italy. The steamer caine ^ played themselves amused us exceedingly; for, 
puffing along, and held up its little steam steed s although we loved nature, and old historic 
in front of the port of Vevay, while a small row- 5 legend, and could amuse and occupy ourselves 
boat earned us to the steps of the steamer. < with things , we had a strong dash of the real 
Tourists of every grade and nation thronged s woman in us, which made us enjoy, once in 
the deck. An English party soon attracted my > awhile, a little gossip and innocent satire on 
attention, and, at first, Miss Grisel seemed in- < people , which we were adroit enough *o call 
terested and amused with them, as well as my- $ “studying human nature.” 
self; but the arrival from the cabin below of S Tho new-comers, who drove Miss Grisel away, 
some other English persons caused a faint flush \ were a gentleman ami lady, friends, eviaenfly, 
to pass over her serene face. She turned away, { of the party who had attracted our attention, as 
saying, in a quiet voice which trembled & little, \ the lady’s appearance was hailed rnpturously (n 
I fancied, s every variety of tone, by tho different members, 

“I know of these people; let us go to the ' from the father and mother down to the youngest 
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and plainest daughter. She was a languid, 
gaily-dressed young woman, attended by a smart 
French maid, and submissive female companion: 
the first carrying a dressing-case and salts 
bottle, the other a traveling satchel of books. 
Behind her was the gentleman, who was a very 
fine-looking man, of thirty-five or forty. The 
lady, with her attendants, joined the party.above 
alluded to, who were eager in finding pleasant 
/accommodations for “Mrs. Courland,” as they 
called her; and they would have done the same 
for “Col. Courland,” as they addressed him, bnt 
he received their greetings with cold courtesy, 
and turned leisurely to our side of the boat, 
where he walked up and down the deck, as if 
thinking, and wishing to enjoy hid meditations 
undisturbed. 

He was, as I have said, very handsome: tall, 
well made, with an erect military gait, and had 
a fine head and face, clearly cut features, a high 
nose and straight brows, which, with the expres¬ 
sion of his mouth, and close setting of his calm, 
blue eyes, gave an assurance of a firm and well 
poised character. 

I stood by Miss Grisel, but looked more at 
Col. Courland than at the Savoy Alps, which I 
jould do under pretence of preferring the Vau- 
dois shore. He noticed no one, did not look at 
the scenery, and seemed even oblivious of his 
languid, affected wife, who had her dressing-case 
jpened, orgeat prepared, sal volatile mixed for 
aer, and kept her own two attendants and the 
mother and five daughters all busy in answering 
her caprices. 

At Lausnnne the whole set left the boat; but 
just as the servants and boat hands were arrang¬ 
ing the luggage, I do not know what happened 
to make Miss Grisel change her position—some 
noise, some slight cause, brought her suddenly 
and unexpectedly face to face with Mr. Cour¬ 
land. The two stood for an instant, as if stun¬ 
ned; the cold, self-possessed man grew colder; 
be seemed suddenly turned to steel. Miss Grisel 
was the first to act: with frank cordiality she ex¬ 
tended her hand, and said, in her rich measured 
tones and clear pronunciation, 

“I am glad to see you again.” 

He took her hand mechanically, bowed, and, 
after a slight hesitation, he dropped it. Just 
then his servant stepped up, and, touching his 
hat, told him the luggage and Mrs. Courland 
were ready. In a few moments more, and our 
steamer had swept out of the port of Ouchy, 
leaving the gentleman and the whole party 
standing on the pier. I did not like to look at 
Miss Grisel; somehow, I knew, instinctively, I 
pappose, that she was suffering some annoyance, 


? or unhappiness, from the unexpected meeting, 
s and I did not wish to intrude on her feelings, 
$ or confidence. We said little to ench other 
$ during the rest of the journey. Not long after, 
^ the boat stopped at MorgeB, and there we 
}landed. 

$ It is a neat little town, and has a lively, active 
$ look. We visited the Arsenal, which had been 
£ originally a chateau, built by Pierre, of Savoy, 
\ on the foundation of one built by the bear-kill- 
\ ing Berchtold, of Zoehringen, the founder of 
s Berne. Then we looked on the outside of the 
$ handsome new church; if it had been a Catholic 
$ church we should have gone in to sec some old 
s pictures of 

s “ Angels standing in tho gold and blue. 

\ With great palm branches slanting in their hands,’' 

$ and maybe murmured a prayer for a distant 
s friend, or asked help for some present need be- 
j fore an altar, whose quaint old picture of a saint 

< or angel might have touched the child-like de- 
s pendent chord in our hearts, and led us, in the 

* midst of every day worldly thoughts, to rest on 
s God. So I thought, and should have said, only 
\ I knew that Miss Grisel was a staunch English 
S Church-woman; but she carefully avoided every 
\ remark that could disturb the sweet intercourse 

< our many corresponding tastes and sympathies 
\ had created between us, and I was quite willing 
\ to imitate 60 well-bred an example. 

$ We then went to the Hotel la Couronne, and, 
s while a carriage was preparing for us, lunched; 
j after that drove to the Chateau de Vuefflcns. 
^ The drive was delicious, and we found the road 
s so tempting at last that we got out and walked. 
J Everything was pulsating with loving life: on 
£ the banks and under the trees the violets shed 
s their throbbing blue hue against the golden 
$ spires of the ground moss; the tender ivy threw 
£ lovingly little soft clinging branches over the 
slow vineyard walls; and the scarlet bindweed 
$ and dark, velvety stone moss softened down all 
s rough edges; while clear over the lake and 
n savage Savoy Alps, we could see through a 
S mountain gorge, as we ascended the bill, Mt. 
\ Blanc and his court of ice peers cleaving the 
i* blue heavens with their peaks. The vineyards 
5; were full of peasants, who nodded courteously 
s to us. Presently a turn in the road brought us in 
5 full view of the chateau from base to top, whose 
S tall, four square white donjon or keep, one hun- 
s dred and seventy English feet high, we had seen 
ij from the lake. This donjon swept grandly up 

* into the air campanile-like, bnt it had no cheer- 
$ ful bell9, like the campanile tower, to ring out 
J the peaceful call to prayer; and the little belfry 
$ which surrounded the peaked roof, had been 
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put there to shelter the grim old bell whose ; were there, telling of crusading ancestry. But 
thundering peal had rolled over those hills in \ there were other crests and devices which car- 
medisBval days, telling of war, and violence, and \ ried us back to more ancient times: there were 
bloodshed to the trembling peasantry. The top £ the eagle wings of Halluyl, and the rose of Rap- 
of the keep frowned down like a fiercely knit \ perchuyl, showing what grand old blood had 


brow, and from under its stern projection looked 
out, like little keen savage eyes, the small arched 
windows. Four towers stood grimly grouped 
around the old warrior donjon; on its right was 
the dwelling part of the chateau, fiercely pro¬ 
tected by four other towers, and all were bor¬ 
dered and guarded by those murderous-looking 
machicolations which suggested straightway to 
the memory the showers of melted lead and 
stones poured down on their enemies by those 
fierce old Moyen Age Chatelains, who argued 
like “generous Rob,” 

“All kinds and creatures stand and fall, 

By strength of prowess or of wit, 

*Tis God’s appointment, who must sway, 

And who is to submit.” 

But, after all, so far as human tyranny is 
concerned, is there a great deal of difference 
between those days and these? Although we 
live in vrhat are culled enlightened times, and 
men talk of equality and justice, I fancy pretty 
generally 

“The ^ood old rule 
Snfflccth them, the simple plan, 

That they shall take who have tho power, 

And they shall keep who can.” 

We entered the court-yard, which was lum¬ 
bered up in the usual untidy Swiss style with a 
variety of things, among which were earthen 
pipes, used by the present proprietor of Vuefflens 
for irrigating the vineyards and fields of his well 
kept estate. We ascended the outside staircase, 
which led to the second floor of the keep, for to 
these old castles the only entrance was by a light 
flight of steps to this second etage, the lower part 
of the building being reached by inside steps, so 
that, in time of war, if the enemy broke down 
the court-yard gates and wall, the outside steps 
being drawn up, the Chatelain and his force 
could still stand siege inside the castle. We 
clambered over piles of stones, groped up and 
down old stone stairways, to the rooms below 
and halls above; ascended to the salle des cheva¬ 
liers; hunted up old stone and wood carvings on 
the chimneys and wainscotings, and in every 
escutcheon tried to make use of the little know¬ 
ledge of Swiss blazonry we had picked up in our 
rambles through Swiss chateaux, and in medi¬ 
aeval reading during the summer, in tracing out 
in the armorial quarterings the various old Bur¬ 
gundian, and other crests and shields, carved in 
the stone and oak. Turrets of Antioch, bezants 
and knights of Rhodes combating with dragons, 


| mingled their rich currents together in the 
S family of Vuefflen; and even the lion of Alten- 
j burg could be found, which made us think of 
| the Gfontrams, Lancclins and Radbods, who, in 
s those tenth century days, seized boldly on lands 
$ and peasantry, and raised “living walls ” around 
\ their little castle of Ilabs-Abiaticus, building up, 
s by slow but sure means, a house whose power 
\ and greatness did afterward overshadow all other 
!; European houses and powers. 
j> And this lion of Habsbourg blood, even in that 
\ day, was blended with blood royal: for the great 
v Hugh, who founded that third dynasty of French 
J kings—whose line stretches far, far beyond even 
S mediaeval times, (the oldest reigning blood in 
s Europe,) gave for a bride to a grim warrior of 
\ this Altenburg Habsbourg family, a gentle, pious 
$ niece, the beautiful Ida Capet, who, trembling 
$ at the fierce acts of her husband and his fore- 
$ fathors, did all manner of pious deeds, alms-giv- 
$ ing and convent building, to make reparation. 

' We recalled all these old historic stories, as we 
% leaned on the stone coping of one of the narrow- 
$ arched windows at the Bummit of the keep, while 
\ we gazed over the beautiful country whose rich 
\ vineyards swept up and down terraced hills, and 
$ then over the forests on to the gracious moun- 
$ tain outlines, that stood out against the sapphire 
$ sky as if chiseled. 

$ “It is as Ruskin says,” observed Miss Grisel, 
j as we turned to descend leisurely the turret 
j staircase, and lingered on the battlements that 
I; extended from tower to tower, “we may live 
\ without Architecture, and worship without her, 

5 but we cannot remember without her. How 
) cold is all history—bow lifeless all imagery, 

\ compared to that which the uncorrupted stone 
$ bears! It is well to have, not only what men 
j have thought and felt, but what their hands 
s have handled, and their strength wrought, and 
\ their eyes beheld all the days of their life.* All 
hail to Memory the great Sixth Lamp of Archi- 
s tecture!” 

£ Then as we stood on the ruined battlements, 

\ where the sentries used to pace their tedious 
$ round, and where enough soil has rested, and 
$ enough time has passed over, to enable graceful 
\ trees to grow in among these ruins, and wave 
* their peaceful branches to and fro in the place 
S of warlike banners, and dark tree stems instead 
\ 

\ -- - — ■ — 

s 

s * Rnskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, pp. 147-8. 
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“WHY DID SHE NOT MARRY?” 


of pikes and lances. We talked of pious Queen 1 
Bertha, who had built this chateau, and whose $ 
regency had been such a golden era, that its j < 
shining light gleams out brightly in the dark, s i 
distant, legendary past, clear down on to our ^ i 
days. Miss Grisel had seen her tomb at Payerne, s 
Canton Valid, which place she visited on her road jj < 
once from Freyburg to Lausanne. J i 

“And a beautiful road it is,” she said, “one |, 
I would advise you to take some time, though it $ 
is a little round about like Fwobin Hood’s boro, s 

s 

which was everywhere, you know, my dear. 1 $ i 
sow also at Payerne, in the parish church, her $ 
mediaeval majesty’s saddle. One would think s 
from its shape that the model queen of that day j* 
rode en cavalier. On the pommel is the place ^ 
for her distaff, for this marvelous regent never $ 
wasted any time. During her periodical visits $ 
throughout her domain* she span os she rode, ^ 
thus setting an example of industry to her sub- s 
jects, while she examined into and corrected $ 
abuses, and encouraged thrift and well doing.” n 
“F ancy a queen now-a-days, however—yours 
own gracious Majesty Victoria, par example , rid- $ 
ing about with a sewing-machine, in front of ^ 
her, whizzing away,” I said. ^ 

But the romantic history of Queen Bertha’s $ 
beautiful daughter seemed to interest this Miss ^ 
Grisel more than that of the excellent mother. $ 
“It is such a real romance of chivalry,” she s 
said, “that of the beautiful widow, Queen of s 
Italy, Adelaide, who was rescued from the per- $ 
seditions of her fierce admirers by the cliivalric } 
Otho I., of Germany, himself a gallant widower. $ 
He swam rivers and scaled fortresses, and per- J 
formed all manner of knightly deeds and prowess; j 
and then the lovely queen did as all beautiful \ 
women do in fairy tales and tales of chivalry, < 
bestowed j 

‘IW little lily white hand, £ 

AtC'T graciom* ilcmmul, $ 

Upon her warrior lover.’” 

As the afternoon seemed advancing fast toward s 
sundown, we unwillingly left the chateau—after $ 
gathering some ferns and moss off of the old ' 
walls, and weaving them into little wreaths as ^ 
memories of our visit to the place—and drove $ 
back to the hotel at Morgcs, where wc found « 
a nice dinner waiting for us; just as we had | 
finished otir cup of cofFce and fresh figs, the $ 
afternoon steamer sailed into the port, which is ^ 
one of the best on the lake; it is said a hundred \ 
barks can ride at anchor in it. $ 

The sunset was just over, covering the Jura ^ 
with golden light, and a young crescent moon s 
was sending down little silver rays, as it peeped $ 
ooyly over the piny edges of the mountains, when i 


we stepped on board the boat. There were on’y 
two or three first class passengers, and we sat 
quite alone at the end of the bont, where we re¬ 
mained a little while in a sweet silence, enjoying, 
the tranquil beauty of the scene. Miss Grisel 
looked dreamily over the waters. I turned my 
eyes from the lovely landscape into her face, and 
imagined I observed a change. She looked ten 
years younger; her fine eyes were dewy and soft; 
her beautiful mouth was trembling and loving in 
its expression; and her breath went and came in 
gentle little sighs. A memory of a past love I 
was sure had swept its purple wing over her, and 
lighted up for awhile the grey ashen embers. 

The twilight darkened, and the pretty young 
moon rode out hopefully into the clear heavens, 
as if unconscious of the existence of a cloud. A 
sweet west wind blew softly around us, and 
played in the blonde curls of my companion. I 
grew sentimental and quoted poetry. “Owen 
Meredith’s” beautiful sea side song seemed 
apropos , and it led to a talk about this young 
poet whom she knew, and she told me many 
interesting things about him. 

“He wriies like a woman,” she said; and she 
quoted a passage from Elaync lo Blanc, to show 
how feminine was his touch and expression. 

“Then those that brood above the fallen eon, 

Or lean from lonely casements to the moon. 

Turn round, end miss the touching of a hand; 

Then sad thoughts seem to be more sweet than gay ones; 

Then old songs have a sound as pitifnl 

As dead friends’ voices sometimes heard in dreama; 

The while the pensive Past with meek, pale palms 
Crost (where a child should lie) on her cold breast. 

And wistful eyes forlorn stands mutely by, 

Reproaching iifo with some uuutterod loss.” 

“This, however,” she continued, “he calls, 
with all the ignorance of youth, ‘the sweet sea¬ 
son on the April verge of womanhood:’ it is 
more like the calm season in the autumn of our 
lives. At this quiet autumn the present is con¬ 
tent, the future has nothing—that is, this world’s 
future—for the past holds all its treasures as 
well as its losses; and the little joys that spring 
up like amaranths, or branch out like a crimson 
frost-tinged spray of leaves, are keenly appre¬ 
ciated because they arc the last. Nor does the 
heart pine or sorrow; the heart is asleep and at 
rest, it has finished its glorious passions and 
deep sorrows, and the air is already golden with 
the rich gorgeous light of a setting sun.” 

I looked around in the most cowardly manner, 
to be sure that no noun of the masculine gender 
stood near to laugh at two sentimental ladies of 
our uncertain age, before I added my quota to 
this delicious talk. Seeing that we were all 
alone, I ventured to recall the little poem on 
“Changes,” as another evidence of his feminine 
feeling. She repeated over a little pensively, 
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“Whom first we love, you know we seldom wed; 

Time rules us all. nnd life* indeed is not 

The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead— 

And then we women cannot choose our lot. 

Much must bo borne which it is hard to bear, 

Much given away which it were sweet to keep; 

God help ui all! who need indeed His cave— 

Anil yet I know the Shepherd loves Ilis sheep.” 

Her voice trembled, and she remained silent; 
then with a little half laugh of embarrassment 
she said, 

“I think, my dear, I will tell you a love story, 
it will keep mo from sentimental reveries, and 
lay a tormenting little demon who is disturbing 
the sweet, quiet sleep of my heart. When I was 
a young girl, 1 lived with a middle-aged bache¬ 
lor uncle and grandmother, for I was an orphan. 
My life was a solitary, desolate one. I was sur¬ 
rounded with luxurious appointments, but heavy 
responsibilities and cares were placed on my 
* young shoulders. The memory of that part of 
my life is too disagreeable to dwell on, therefore 
I shall not trouble you, nor pain myself by re¬ 
calling its sad details. A neighbor of ours was 
a Mrs. Courland, she was an elderly lady, a 
widow with one son. She became very fond of 
me when I was quite a young girl, nnd my prin¬ 
cipal pleasures and even studies I owed to her. 
Her son never visited Daleford; when she ex¬ 
pected him home from his vacations, she always 
went to a distant country where his own estate 
was, and received him there. 

“When I was far past twenty her health failed, 
and she hud to go to the south of Europe to live. 
How she wished me to accompany her! But my 
grandmother’s infirm health and my uncle’s daily 
requirements made it impossible to think of. 
That was the first great sorrow of my woman¬ 
hood. Two or three years passed, and one 
bright summer day I met in the Dale forest 
Dale Courland, her son. I knew him instantly 
by his likeness to her, and, strange to say, he 
knew me from a picture his mother had taken 
of me by some traveling artist, and which always 
bung in her sitting saloon. 

“I had no one to control my outgoings and in¬ 
comings, the daily requirements at stated hours 
once attended to, I was free to go and come as I 
pleased, so I met Dale frequently those sweet 
summer and autumn months. We rambled the 
forest down by the ford, and on evenings and 
grey days lingered in the'library at Daleford, 
where 1 sang him old ballads and listened to him 
while be read, 

‘Aloud the poems 

Made by Tuscan flutes, or instruments more various of onr 

own.’ 

“He had come to Daleford to make some 
arrangements that his mother’s long absence 
rendered necessary. lie hod just been visiting 
Vol. XXXVI.—14 


'her in Italy; expected to go to India with his 
^ regiment in a few months, for he had entered 
s the army, and had come so fondly recommended 
j’ to my attention by his mother, that I fancied I 
«i was fulfilling a duty when I yielded myself up 
v to the sweet fascination of his society. More* 
' over, he was younger than I by some years, 
^ just standing on the sill of manhood. Knowing 
s myself to be older, I did not see any danger 
' in our intercourse: and 1 also remembered that 
s his mother and family wished him to marry a 
v second cousin who was a rich heiress, and owned 
| the greater part of the ancient Courland estates. 
J I had never thought of love, my life had been 
v too filled with steady succeeding duties to leave 
$ any time for such sweet thoughts; then in my 
s isolated position I had little opportunity of iqeet* 
5 ing with my like. Oh, tny dear, it was a sweet 
^ dream I had on those four summer and autumn 
s months. 

s “We were both frank and cordial in our man- 
\ ners like brother and sister. He played with 
s my curls; I freely rested my hand on the thick 
s masses of his beautiful hair; I even kissed his 
\ forehead as I would that of a young brother, and 
s allowed him to hold my hand in his by the hour, 
l while I listened to the ‘subtle interflowings found 
' in Petrarch’s sonnets.’ Indeed, my dear, I was 
^ ‘many fathom deep in love’ before I knew it; 
i and how l loved him I cannot tell you. As I 
S have said, I did not know I loved him, and denied 
i* it when he told me of his own love nnd mine, one 
s brilliant October morning, as we rambled through 
s the forest. It was a playful, merry love-making: 
j but I grew sad as the knowledge of the obstacles 
v that lay between us came to my memory. They 
s piled up mountain high as I thought of them— 
$ the disparity in our ages, the cousin heiress, and 
s my own dependent position. But he swept them 
? all aside with the strong, hopeful tide of his own 
: brave, young love, and for awhile I gave myself 
^ up to the delicious rapture of loving and being 
$ loved. It was a happiness so new to me. Happy 
' young girls whose lives have been free from care, 

J and who love and marry early, cannot know half 
$ the bliss there is in love to a woman whose life, 

' lonely like mine, had been clouded and borne 
s down by heavy anxieties and cares. Mrs. Cour- 
•’ land I had loved deeply as a daughter should 
J love a mother; now upon her son I poured out 
J all the rich flood of my 
s ‘Passion put to use In my old griefs.* 

s “At last, we parted, looking forward to a sweet 
j future. In one thing I was wrong; I would net 
5 let him tell his mother of our love. Some months 
J after his departure, my old grandmother died 
' and left me all her property, which made me- as 
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rich as the cousin heiress. How happy the news j explanation that followed from her as to my 
made me! My bounding heart rose to my head s troubles and position, he could not but see the 
and made me dizzy with delight, as I looked for- \ reason of my conduct and do me justice in his 
ward with real hope to a future that should be s heart, though not so freely and generously as did 
blended with Dale Courland’s. But clouds gnth- \ his mother. In her letter she blamed me gently 
ered thickly around me. My uncle, whose whole s for my want of confidence in her, and my self¬ 
life had beeu—but I will let him rest. He is now $ sacrifice in regard to her son, but acknowledged 
dead, and I have no more to do with him. He ^ that if she had been placed in the same position 
darkened my early life, took away my youth, s she would have acted in like manner, 
and deprived even my womanhood of its last n “‘So far as means are concerned, my love,' 
blossom—God will judgo between us. This uncle $ she wrote, *1 can make amends for the mistakes 
was enraged at my>grandmother’s will. He con- of the past. You shall inherit all I have, as if 
tested it, and, of course, succeeded, for rarely j> you were indeed my own daughter, but nothing 
the law of man protects the feeble against the J I can do, Grisel, can ever give to you and Dale 
strong—God’s law alone does that, and that is s what you have taken away. I do not, cannot 
for hereafter. I lost all, and was forced to go $ blame you, however deeply I may regret it.” 
out into the world to earn my living. This sea- i “Ten years will have passed this coming Octo- 
son of my trouble were years of great infirmity s ber since I bade Dale Courland good-bye, and 
to Mrs. Courland. She heard of my reverses, $ this morning we met for the first, and I trust 
and sent me immediately an urgent request to ^ the last time in our lives.” 

come and live with her; and when I refused, she s “Mesdames, the passengers have all left,” said 
found me a pleasant situation as governess in J a boat hand. “You go off at Vevay, do you not?” 
the family of a friend. ' We had been so absorbed that we had not 

“About the time I lost my property, I being ] noticed our arrival. We hurried up, scrambled * 
morbid fancied that Dale Courland’s letters were { down the boat steps, and were soon seated in the 
cold, and I wrote resentfully to him breaking off * little dancing row-boat. We landed in silence, 
our engagement and our love. When a woman j Some years, not many, have passed since that 
is in despair, my dear, she invariably docs some 5 sweet evening confidence. I wish I could tell 
reckless thing. His answer to my letter was un- \ my reader that poetical justice had been done 
just and unkind—he had heard of my change of ^ to my heroine, that the heiress bride had died, 
fortune, and to my supposed wealth attributed J and Miss Grisel had married her first love; but 
my change of feeling. And so I let it rest, for s I cannot. It is only in fiction such happiness 
when I received his letter I was established in > comes. Life to some humans is like what Gil- 
my governess lot, and I felt too proud to be his $ Allan says of religion, “It implies struggle, 
wife, poor and dependent as I was. Two or J doubt, and sorrow, and theso are indeed the 
three years passed, and the next news I had of \ main constituents of its grandeur.” 
him was his marriage with his cousin. ^ I have since that first summer of our acquaint- 

“A year or two more went by, and then came s ance visited Miss Grisel in her quiet, English 
news of Mrs. Courland’s death. At that time I $ country home, Daleford; and sorrow.*•! with her 
received a letter from her solicitor, enclosing one ^ when the news of the death of Col. Courland 
from my kind old friend; the lawyer’s letter told \ arrived in the sad bulletin of tho Indian tragedy, 
me that she had left me, by will, all her own ^ This last sorrow has made her look very old, 
private property, which made me again a pros- $ her once blonde ringlets are silver grey, and 
perous person. Her letter explained why she $ her graceful, full form is growing thin and a 
did so. She knew all—her son had told her a $ little bent; but her grief does not even now 
few weeks before her death, and in the natural ^ make her bitter, nor morbid, nor melancholy. 
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BT EDWARD 

At my chamber window a bird was singing, ^ 

With the earliest blush of the dawning day, i 

And the grove and the garden were swoetly ringing } 
Witli the musical notes of his roundelay. > 

s 

X was bidden to hope when I heard his song, s 

And never to sink in the “ slough of despond , 1n > 


A. DARBY. 

But to look, if the present seemed troubled or wrong. 

For a lovelier life in the far beyond. 

My hopes grew bright when tho song wm the sweeteet, 
And a token of promise appeared overhead, 

But when the sweet song and my hopes wore com pie teat, 
The fluttering bird at mv feet fell dead I 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT FLOWERS. 

BY H. J. VERNON. 


Of all nations, the ancient Greeks were, per¬ 
haps, the most passionately fond of flowers, and 
associated them most constantly with their lives. 
Nothing in Greece could be done without flowers. 
Typical leaves and plants and trees accompanied 
every rite, and gave a special character to every 
event. No child could be born, no maiden wooed, 
no bride taken home, and no sick man die, with¬ 
out flowers; while every religious festival had its 
distinctive object denoted, and its special cha¬ 
racter preserved, in the chaplets and garlands 
and flowers by which it was accompanied. 

But it was at their private feasts that the 
ancient Greeks reveled most in flowers. Chap¬ 
lets and garlands for the guests and the flute 
players, the dancers and the tumblers; garlands 
for the cups, and the high-standing vases filled 
with Chian and Samian wine; the rose dedicated 
by Love to Harpocrates, the god of silence, 
placed m or above the table, as a significant 
hint that whatever was heard there was not to 
be repeated; flowers, or, in their stead, odori¬ 
ferous fruits held in the hand—the whole atmos¬ 
phere impregnated with their odors, as the whole 
scene was brightened and beautified by their 
loveliness—this was the foremost place of the 
flower world: it was at these feasts, these jt/m- 
poria , to which nothing in modern time can be 
compared, that they were most luxuriant and 
most passionately prized—that they best typified 
the Greek life, and best embodied the Greek 
mind. 

How many mystic trees and flowers the Greeks 
had! There must have been some remote phy¬ 
sical cause, at present hidden, for all the strange 
myths which they hung round their woods and 
gardens. Why should they have ever said that 
the laurel was once poor Daphne, the river-god’s 
hunted child? And why did they give such tragi¬ 
cal antecedents to the cypress trees as to make 
them the daughters of Eteocles, punished by this 
transformation for dancing more gracefully than 
the goddesses? Another legend has it, that it 
was a youth, who, having killed a favorite stag 
of Apollo’s, for grief pined away into a cypress 
tree. And why were poplars Phaethon’s sister? 
And why must the pan-pipes have been neces¬ 
sarily made out of the transformed members of 
poor Syrinx? Then there was Narcissus, whose 


< fate and flower every one knows; and Hyacin- 
} thus, killed by a quoit, and made forthwith into 
$ a hyacinth, bearing an eternal Ai Ai on his 
' flowery heart; and the myrtle who was once, 

< they say, an Attic maiden, so beautiful, brave, 
n and patient, that the youth of her city slew her 
S for envy; and Myrrha, also once an unhappy 
s mortal girl, transmuted to myrrh leaves for her 
% sins. The pine was, in the flesh, the tall and 
S graceful lover of Pan and Boreas, as the mint 
s was that of Pluto, changed from maid to flagrant 
s garden herb by the jealousy of Proserpine; the 
J rose-campion sprang from the bath of Venus; 
s the cabbage-rose from the tears of Lycurgus, 

\ enemy to Bacchus (raw cabbage was eaten as 

an antidote to drunkenness, which somewhat 
$ explains this myth); the anemone was the wind- 
j flower; and the pheasant’s-eye Adonis came from 
J the blood of the unlucky boy when killed by the 

< boar. Lettuces also were devoted to Adonis, ns 
j being the bed on which he was laid by Venus 
J after his fatal hurt. They were grown in tho*e 
J strange “Adonis’ gardens”—the shells filled with 
| earth and quick-growing green herbs, which were 
\ carried about Athens during the Adoneia, the 
J solemnities commemorative of his untimely death 
J —and which gave rise to the proverb, “fleeting 
s as an Adonis’ garden,” to express all things beau- 
s tiful and transient. But why should cumin have 
S been sown with curses? What did it do, or what 
J was it supposed to have done? And surely rue 
\ made but a bad bordering for flower-beds! Our 
} neat, trim box does better. But rue was so uni- 
s versally used as ft border trimming that the sny- 
$ ing, “You have not advanced beyond the rue,” 
s came to mean everything superficial and igno- 
J rant. Rue was held to be good against head- 
$ aches, and kept in pots during winter for that 
'purpose. 8outhern-wood, too, or “old-man’s- 
s beard,” was also grown in pots, as was the basil- 
5 gentle. The basil was a great favorite with the 
s Greeks, who hod some original ideas respecting 
$ its culture. For instance, they always watered 
^ it at noonday, though every other plant was 
' watered in the morning and evening. The rho- 
$ dodrendon, or rose-red tree, was also a great 
$ favorite of theirs; so were roses, white and red, 

J mossed and smooth: and so were violets. Chief 
' and prime of all were violets; most essential!/ 
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Greek of all flowers; owning in Athens a market j and sits in an arm-chair, as one may see who 
to themselves, and sellors specially denoted—the \ turns the flower vound and examines the calyx, 
charm and delight of all the youth of Athens, ^pulling the step-mother out of her place. The 
and as dangerous ns they were lovely. The s two yellow or variegated petals, dressed like the 
violet was among flowers what the grasshopper $ step-mother, are her daughters, and they have 
was among insects; or rather what the golden ^ a chair apiece— vide calyx—while the uppermost 
grasshopper worn in the hair was meant to ex- s two petals, in self-colors, but most beautiful in 
press; the sign and emblem of Greek autoch- s their neglected sobriety, are the ill-used tradi- 
thoneity, embodying the sentiment of nationality $ tional step-daughters, who have only a stool be- 
more than any other plant or tree might; in fact, s tween them. The columbine is from columba, 
what the rose is to England and the shamrock to £ because like a nest of doves in the concrete; 
Ireland—the national flower, more thoroughly < pluck away all but two, with their bills joined, 
Greek than all the rest. But we must leave that i and you will see two doves kissing. It is also 
most magical “morning-land,” and we shall find $ aquilegid, , or eagle-like; the petals, which some 
a great many “pretty prattles” about flowers, not s soft fancies take for doves', others, ruder and 
generally much regarded; and if we were to take \ rougher, translating into eagles’ claws. But the 
only that one point, why certain common flowers \ animal world has given many names to flowers, 
have received certain significant names, we might ^ The geranium is only a crane’s bill, and the 
fill a longer paper than would be justified by the $ pelargonium nothing but a stork’s beak. We 
space at our command. To glance at a few only. i have mouse’ tails and oat’s tails, mare’s tails. 
Why clematis has received the name of “travel- \ fox tails, dog’s tails, and horse’ tails; a cock’s 
er’s-joy” is, because it decks and adorns “waies $ foot, and a goose’ foot, a crow’s foot and a bird's 
and hedges whero people travel.” Its other ^ foot, which last, as a trefoil, is also called shoes- 
name, virgin’s-bower is simple enough; for what s and-stockings; hare’s ears, cat’s ears, mouse* 
oould be more appropriate, to the young, gentle, $ ears; bird’s eyes and ox’ eyes; cow’s lips and 
dreamy girl, who haunts “bowers,” than that J ox’ lips; an adder’s tongue, a hart’s tongue, a 
chastest and most elegant, purest and most fra- \ hound’s tongue, and an ox’ tongue; a dog's 
grant flower, the clematis? We need not go very ij tooth, as well as a bear’s foot and a bear's ear; a 
far, then, to find the meaning of this. Aud so J goat’s beard and a hawk’s beard; a cock’s comb, 
of many others. The French have a pretty name s a weasel’s snout, and an adder’s head; lark' 
for our daisy—our eye of day. They call her 5 spurs and cock’ spurs; and a pheasant's eye; 
Marguerite, which meaneth pearl as well as £ while the creeping buttercup is Meg-of-raany- 
“ rare pale Margaret.” They have named the s toes, though of what race or nation tradition is 
oommon marigold by a less inviting name; it is $ silent. The ribwort-plantain is cocks-and-hens, 
synonymous with care, both being the same, ^ and the double daisy is heu-and-chickens. 


souci. With us it means Mary’s gold—our Lady's 
gold. The Marsh-marigolds are yellow golds, 
formerly the brave bassinets; and the mignon- 
nette, French again, is but the little darling; as 
the dandelion is a corruption of lion’s tooth—in 
French, dent de lion The primrose, or primula , 
is the prima rota —the first rose, or firstling of 
the spring; and the evening primrose was named 
for us by our friends, the ancient Greeks, who 
called it nmothera , or catching the flavor of wine. 
This was on account of its “fruity” smell, as 
well as because its roots were eaten after those 
tymposta we have spoken of, a9 olives are eaten 
to-day, to heighten the flavor of, and increase 
the desire for, wine. 


The campions are lamps ( lychni *), because of 
the brilliancy of their colors; they are also all 
robins. The rose or red campion is the red 
robin, the white is the white robin, and the wild 
William, or meadow-pink—he with his crimson 
petals torn and streaming like a warrior’s ban¬ 
ners or a wild Indian’s plume—is ragged robin, 
lie is a different creature to that stately silver 
glory, the white convolvulus or bindweed, robin- 
run-in-the hedge. And here let us quietly re¬ 
mark, that people in general sadly confound the 
bindweed and the woodbine, at least in name. 
The first is the wild convolvulus before men¬ 
tioned, the bindweed—a weed among wild plants 
and shrubs; the second is the honeysuckle, the 


No flower has more titles than the pansy. 5 “bindwood”—a wood like the tree it climbs. 


First, it is a viola , then it is a pansy, a corrup- < Also between wort9 and weeds people make sad 
tion of peneee, thought; then it is “beart’s-ease,” i; confu>ion. Worts, called, since in the aggre- 
“jump up And kiss me,” “call me to you,” “kiss | gale, herbs, are all the useful and medicinal 
me behind the garden-gAte,” and, worst of all, J plants, such as liverwort, held good in diseases 
“step-mother and daughters.” The cruel step- | of the liver: spleen-wort, against diseases of the 
mother is the gaudy, richly-drest, lowest petal, 'spleen; lung-wort, a specific against consump- 
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tion; wound-wort, a famous styptic; milk-wort, < have buttons, which is more than they deserve, 
to increase milk in cows and other mothers; flea- $ and old men have beards, in the flower-garden, 
bane, to first drive off the offending insect, and s The blue bottle, blue-ball, blue-blow, hurt-sicklc, 
flea-wort and bug-wort, to heal the bites of both \ corn-flower, and blue-bonnets, otherwise centau- 
sponsorial monsters. So on to a long catalogue. \ rta , is one of the oldman’s-beards growing up 
The distinction is not a fanciful one, and ought j from the earth; southernwood is another; while 
to be borne in mind. 5 senecio, or groundsel, is the old man himself. 

Other flowers have more questionable proper- 5 If you want a true lover’s knot, find the four- 
ties. The celadine, or swallow-wort, is the herb < leaved herb Paris; if you want to see a Prince’s 
which the swallow finds and uses to cure the < feather, or how Love looks when he lies a-bleed- 
blindness of her young. Hence the celadine is ^ ing, seek out the blood-red amaranth; the spider- 
good for blindness. The fumitory is a marvelous s wort will show you Love in a mist, or the devil 
agent in exorcisms. It was called fumitory from $ in a bush, as you may fancy; and you are never 
fumus, smoke, because, when burnt, its smoke ^ without aristocratic society if you are in the 
expelled evil spirits. The flix-weed (a hedge s presence of the arums, for are they not lordti 
mustard) was called sopkia chirogorum, the wis- $ and ladies, as well as cuckoo-pints, and wake- 
dom of surgeons, and could do all that anica ^ robins? The nasturtium comes from nasuz tortus, 
and wet compresses are assumed now-a-dnys to s a twisted nose, because it is pungent, and affects 
accomplish in the way of healing and soothing; i> that feature in the graphic manner described by 
and fern-seed rendered the wearer invisible. ^ its name; a more heroic sound is that of trapcco - 
The quicken, or rowan, or witch-ash, or moun- > lum, by which it is now the fashion to call it, for 
tain-ash—for it has many aliases—can avert $ this means trophy, the flower figures the empty 
the deadliest spells which the wickedest of old ^ helmet, and the leaf the buckler. The pasque- 
witches ever laid on innocent humanity. The $ flower is only the Easter-flower prettily dis- 
witch-elrn is held to do the like. But as its ^ guised, as the gilly-flower is the July flower, 
present name is only a corruption of its former % The carnation is the “fleshy” flower; the helle- 
Saxon epithet of wych or village elm, we will $ bore is “death’s food;” the frittillary is only a 
not insist on its anti-witchcraft virtues. The \ chess-board; the dulcamara , or bitter-sweet, is 
garlic treacle-mustard—what an epitome of gas- < literally the sweet-bitter; Eastern giants resolve 
tronomy!—has two names eminently significant \ themselves into the snake-weed, or bistort; the 
of character and action—sauce-all-alono and j ranunculus is a little frog; and the saintfoin, 
Jack-by-the-hedge. What a scrambling, thrift- ^ irreverently called after donkies, was once a 
less, and not specially odoriferous plant! John- $ holy grass. 

go-to-bed-at-noon—quite a respectable person, $ But what noble names some of the exotics 
if not a sluggard—is the yellow goat’s-beard, have! Fancy a tribe of chrysobalanacsea , or 
and Good King Henry is a goose-foot. The S golden-acorned trees! W T hy, the very name car- 
poor man has a weather-glass in the scarlet \ ries us back to Homer, with his wealth of epi- 
pirapernel; codlings-and-cream in the willow- \ thets—his rosy-fingered Eos and far-darting 
herb; cheeses in mallow-seeds; a purse in the > Phoibos, his silver-ankled Thetis and laughter- 
capstlla bursa pastoris , and wealth to stock it j loving Aphrodite. And who could not find 
with in the trailing money-wort. St. Patrick is \ beauty in the chrysophialia, or golden goblets? 
supposed to have finished off his supper of “ten $ And does not the golden flower, the chrysantke - 
hundred thousand vipers blue,” with a dish of \ mum, owe half its honor to its stately name? 
London-pride, or none-so-pretty—at all events, j Kolosauthus , beautiful flower, must perforce be 
it is called St. Patrick’s cabbage. St. Barbara, $ among the loveliest of its kind; and if Chryseis, 
too, gave her name to the water-cress; St. John ^ captive of Agamemnon, king of men. has given 
has a whole family of worts to himself; and St. \ her golden name to that unpronounceable etch- 
Dabeoc, whoever he might be, took full posses- $ seholtzia , ought we not to be grateful? And do 
sion of a certain heath. The ladies have been 5 we not find even greater beauty in those golden 
well cared for. They have mantles, and slip- \ cups? A rose by any other name would smell 
pers, and bed-straws, and a garment which we J as sweet, it is true; but there is something in a 
are too polite now to mention. They gave their s name after all; and so any one would find who 
jtresses and their fingers to certain flowers, and s should attempt a poem on the beauties of the 
the soft maiden gave her hair to name the “puzzle-monkey” tree, or on the charms of the 
daintiest little fern alive. Venus has a comb, \ schizanthus or the schizopttalon , on a macaw-tree, 
and a looking-glass, and slippers; otherwise she £ a monkey-flower, or a spider-wort. It has been 
is not well represented in her toilet. Bachelors a great mistake to call new flowers after human 
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names. Some certainly run well enough, and rods, and Bethlehem stars, of sundews and of 
have even a grand sound. We have no fault to J white-beams, of star-thistles, and of purple loose- 
find with magnolia, and bignonia may pass—we S strifes. What a collection of poetic images this 
might find meaner sounds; the loniccra is not s list calls up! What a chord of sweetest sounds 
so bad, though the honeysuckle is better; and jj—what a mosaic of loveliest forms! Each word 
use has reconciled us to the pceony, the kalmia, ; has its idea and image with it; but what do we 
the dahlia, and the fuchsia, all of which are \ get of picture or impression when we read of a * 
botanized human names. But when we come to > Swarlzia , or a Fetiveria , a Gartncra or a Funkiat 
Collinsias, Wisterias, and that awful Eschscholt- ^ Floriculture may bo more scientific now than of 
eia —when some of our loveliest flowers are n old, and it is certainly more interesting; but it 
catalogued as Walkerii of Walker, Ilookerii of J has a less poetic vocabulary, and a far less 
Hooker; when we have a Jenkinsii , and a Gib- ^ poetic application. If we could have called up 
sonii —when a T lumbergia, of itself bad enough, s one of the old Greek poets from those fields of 
is still moro vilified by being cut off into a sub- $ Asphodel, where he is supposed to walk, aud 
group of Ilawtayncana —when a pretty little i give him our new importations to catalogue, 
chrysanthciuum-like flower is dwarfed into a s what a rich index we should have had to all our 
zinnia—so very like a zany—we cannot say that flower-books! How the old Greek poetry would 
greenhouse nomenclature is of no consequence, have condensed itself into a phrase, and the old 
or that flowers, with all these crabbed, mean, s Greek heart have spoken in the names! But, 
and meaningless names, are as dear to us as if ^ alas! we have only prosaic nineteenth century 
they had been worthily and nobly called Fancy !; men to write our herbals now-a-days; and they 
a garden of snow-flakes and gold-leaves, of sil- % think to do good service to the world by calling 
ver-weeds, meadow-sweets, wind-flowers, and J flowers by names which no one can properly 
goldy-locks, of sweet-gales and meadow-queens, ^ pronounce, and which, when pronounced, have 
maiden’s-hair and satin-flowers, bonny blue-bells s neither meaning nor dignity, neither use nor 
and forget-me-nots, of the bee-orchis and the $ beauty, 
butterfly, sweet-Cicelys, sensitive-plants, goldei^- ' 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


’Tis many a weary year since I 
First bent above tills sod, 

Tliat bides her form whose spirit now 
Reposes with its God. 

Yes. many a Summer’s sun has rolled 
Above tills lowly bed, 

And many a Winter’* snow has o’er 
This little mound been spread. 

And oh I how often I have com© 

And knelt in silenco here, 

To weep in secret nnd alone 
The orphan’s bitter tear. • 

Pear mother! when by this loved mound 
I thoughtfully recline, 

1 love to think that thou art near, 

And that thy spirit answers mine. 

I love at the dim twilight hour 
To lean against this stone, 

And. gazing on some distant star, 

To weep and muse alone. 

Her voice in fancy then I hear 
In accents low and mild, 

Jler soft, dark eyes, her loving smile, 

As erst beam on her child. 

I f-«d upon my throbbing brow 
Tiie baud that with such care, • 


Used in my happy childhood’s hours 
To smooth my flowing hair. 

And what a calming, soothing spell 
That mother's memory throws, 

O'er this wild, wayward heart of mine 
That seldom knows repose. 

For she, of all on earth I’ve known 
Alone could read me right, 

See the deep feelings of my soul, 

And compreheud their might. 

Sho never called me soulless, cold, 

Nor said for fell deceit, \ 

With senseless vanity and pride, 

My heArt was dwelling meot. 

My feelings from my mother’s eye 
I ne’er was forced to hide, 

For fear that scathing ridicule 
Should check their gushing tide. 

Now, those who call themselves my friends, 
I see on every hand, 

But my nature cannot make them know, 
Nor my feelings understand. 

And what a weight of loneliness 
Rests ever on the heart, 

That cannot waken sympathy, 

But dwells from all apart. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAQE 187. 


CHAPTER XII. 

It was Lucy Markham’s bridal day. Mrs. 
Trevor’s plans had succeeded: Ralph was to 
make the young girl his wife. 

A long year had passed since the tidings of 
Helen Graeme’s death reached him, and from 
that time his mother had never wavered in the 
determination which ended in an engagement 
between the pair who were now to be united. 

Several months Ralph had spent in the East, 
not from any interest he took in the journey, 
but constant change distracted his mind from 
the liarrowing reflections that preyed upon him. 
Anything connected with his native land had 
grown inexpressibly painful; his American let¬ 
ters were scarcely ever opened; he would shud¬ 
der and grow pale at the sight of the post-mark, 
and, from his persevering silence, his corres¬ 
pondents, one by one, dropped off, until almost 
the only communication he held with his old 
home caroo through his mother. 

He had grown grave and silent, looking much 
older than formerly, and wearing an air of 
ghastly composure which rendered his resem¬ 
blance to his mother more apparent. When he 
returned from Egypt, he found Lucy Markham 
still under Mrs. Trevor’s charge. They had left 
France and settled in a villa near Rome. Lucy’s 
unfeigned delight at his arrival pleased him, and, 
lonely and dispirited ns he was, her playful ways 
and conversion had a new charm. 

How it came about, Ralph could scarcely 
have told. After a time he noticed that Lucy 
giew pale and sad, nor did his mother scruple 
to hint that her affection for him was the cause. 
Ralph had little left to love; an estrangement 
had grown up between his mother and himself 
which nothing could ever wholly remove: Lucy’s 
presence was now almost the only link that kept 
them together, and it was natural enough that a 
gradual interest for tho girl should have rooted 
itself in his mind. 

Still he had no idea of marriage; the very 
idea was abhorrent to him, but his mother was 
there with her artful ways and unyielding will. 
When all else failed, she told him that the world 
believed him engaged to Lucy; if he did not 


$ make her his wife her reputation would be 
\ injured, and then Ralph consented. 

£ Their courtship was a very brief one. Mrs. 
\ Trevor was too wise not to hasten the marriage 
i as much as possible. To Lucy the short weeks 
l were one glowing dream of delight; to Ralph a 
s mocking contrast to another period, from which 
| all happiness dated and hud had an end. 
i Now the morning had arrived, and Lucy 
J Markham sat in her room, dressed for her 
J marriage. The day was deliciously warm, and 
5; through the thin curtains a flood of sunlight 
v swept in, encircling the young girl like a halo. 

J Lucy was full of serene and trusting happiness, 
$ smiling and glad, as vision after vision of un- 
s alloyed delight passed through her mind. The 
' door opened gently, and she started up, blush- 
£ ing and shy, as Mrs. Trevor entered the room. 

I “My little bird looks as if she had been 
\ dreaming,” she said, with a gentleness she 
v rarely showed to any other. 

s “I cannot believe it real,” sho replied, lifting 
$ her blue eyes, moist with holy emotions, “it 
s seems to me I shall wake and find everything 
J changed.” 

^ “Ralph will be hero presently; perhaps his 
\ presence will convince you. Are you happy, 

| Lucy?” 

s “Very happy, mother!” 

s “My daughter! Always love me ns you do 
v now, be the bond of union between Ralph’s 
| heart and mine; for you are very dear to me, 
s Lucy. I know you will make Ralph a good 
J wife, and however quiet and silent he may be, 
j you know that he loves you.” 
j “I was quite afraid of him once,” she said, 

\ smiling gayly; “but now he is so gentle, huraor- 
| ing me like a child.” 

J Poor creature! in her innocence she little 
j dreamed that the words she had uttered were 
| the surest proof that she was not loved. Ralph 
s Trevor was passionate, jealous and exacting, 
i> where the deep emotions of his heart were con- 
l cerned; with her he could be unvaryingly kind, 
i for the cr’m affection which he felt for her had 
J nothing ot passion in it. 

$ There was a step without, which sent the blood 
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to Lucy’s heart in a torrent. Mrs. Trevor folded > They drove back to the villa, and that aftcr- 
lier arms about her, aud drew her toward the ^ noon they set out for Naples, 
door, as Ralph entered, pale and quieL as usual. <! -“The dearest wish of my heart is accoin- 
The haughty mother joined their hands, and i; plished,” Mrs. Trevor snid, as she embruced 
pressed her lips upon the brow of each. s her son, on bidding him farewell. 

“Take her, Ralph—be kiud to her; she has $ “I am glad that you are satisfied,” he replied, 
been my child in affection for many years.” ^ coldly. 

She wont out and left them together, Lucy $ Mrs. Trevor sighed heavily; her punishment 
trembling from excess of happiness and timi- $ had begun; her child’s affection was partially 
dity, and the man by her side looking stem in ^ estranged from her. 

his silent suffering. £ “You will join us in a week, mamma dearest?” 

“It is time to go,” he said, abruptly; “are { Lucy said, clinging about her neck. “IIow 
yon ready, Lucy?” ^ happy we shall be to see you!” 

“Quite; you are pale, Ralph—are you notv “Thank you, my child. Ah! at least J can 
well?” $ trust to your love.” 

“When am I otherwise?” J She glanced at Ralph, but he made no reply 

“Ralph, will you be patient with all my fol- v to the implied reproach, and again her heart felt 
lies?” she said, with her child-like simplicity. $ the want of the free confidence of other days. 

“I know I am a foolish little thing, but I will J “You will write to me during the journey, 
try to be worthy of you.” • £ Ralph?” 

“Good Lucy,” he answered, touched by her $ “Certainly, madam, at the earliest oppor- 
humility, “it is I who must ask for forbearance; \ tunity.” 

but I will do all in my power to make you happy.” v “You, too, Lucy. Good-bye, my children— 
They were summoned away, and there was no ^ God bless you!” 
more time for Ralph Trevor to feel the remorse s They were gone, and Mrs. Trevor was left to 
v which had stricken him at the sight of that ^ her solitude, and the bitter consciousness that, 
poor girl’s trusting fondness. ^ although she had, as usual, carried her point. 

When they stood before the altar of the old j her influence over her son had been weakened 
church, Ralph was composed as ever; but oh! j by the very sacrifice he had made in obedience 
what a tide of troubled memories seethed across i to her will. 
biBsoul! n ' 

The contrast to his former marriage; the J CHAPTER XIII. 

pomp and ceremony which were so loathsome; i “You see, Helen, I was a true prophetess; 
and then the picture of that lonely old house v look where you are now, and tell me if you 
where he had taken those vows so illy kept. $ were not fulfilling your destiny in becoming an 
The memory of that spot rushed so keenly upon \ actress?” 

him that he grow dizzy. The very air seemed jj “It is you whom I may thank for it. But for 
heavy with the fragrance of the flowers he had ' your instructions and tender care where should 
gathered for Helen; Conner’s solemn voice rang I; I havo been?” 

In his ear and shut out the measured tones of $ “You wero not the woman to fail; you were 
the bishop before whom they knelt. Ji. sure to work out a glorious future; you are not 

He seemed living two lives at once: he was J one of those weak souls whom suffering can 
back in the old garden as distinctly ns when he J crush.” 

last stood there, yet he saw the throng about v “It seems impossible that it is only two years 
him, the blushing girl by his side, and felt the ^ since I first met you, Mrs. Dcnvil.” 
full reality of all that he was taking upon him- % “No wonder; yon have done work enough for 
self. j* ten years, and achieved a position which even I 

A strange chill came over him—a premonition < did not think you would attain in half the time 
of some terrible event which must grow out of s it has taken you. Well, well, tilings turn ont 
that day’s sacrifice. Even when the ceremony $ S o strangely! Who would have thought, when I 
was over, and the brilliant crowd gathered about ^ first caught sight of your face, pale and troubled 
them with smiles and congratulations, the same s it looked, too, that to-day we should be sitting 
inexplicable feeling was upon him. His young $ here together.” 

wife clung timidly to his arm, and, when he felt $ “My poor baby! Oh! if it had only lived! 
^ the light pressure of her hand, he prayed God ^ You cannot dream, Ann, how much I think 
that no evil might darken her life through bis $ about it of late. I have grown cold and hard, 
errors. it but even that memory has made me better, and 
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I feel that if I had only my child to love, my ^ “Oh! so much. I should enjoy any place if 
whole nature would have softened.” ^ you were there.” 

“Better as it is; you have told me enough of $ “You have a peculiar faculty for making 
your life for me to know that the loss of your I; yourself contented.” 

child has saved you from much grief, and the s “Ah' child, you have not lived and endured 

Blander of evil tongues.” I as many years as 1! There is the clock—eleven 

“What could I dread? Hush! Ann; in the?—there is no timo to grow sentimental, for we 
hearts where a good name was of price to me I s must be off for rehearsal. Sit still and I will 
am cast forth, believed degraded and abandoned $ bring your cloak ” 

—nothing could pain me now.” 5 “After all, work is good for body and soul,” 

There was a subdued hopelessness about her, \ said Helen, as they left the room; “the best dis- 
bo much unlike the passionate recklessness of J cipline and the greatest blessing one can have.” 
two years before, that Mrs. Denvil could make $ “You are right, Helen, and every year you 

Do answer. ^ live you will feel it more. How handsome you 

“Your engagement here is likely to be a long i are to-day! One thing is certain, you will look 
one,” she said, after a pause; “the house is s Adrienne to-night, at all events. Come, dear, 
more crowded each night: and as for the papers J we are late!” 

—have you looked at them this morning?” 5 They went away to tht business of the morn- 
“Not now—please don’t show them to me s ing, and Heleu returned, quieted by the very 
now! All that praise seems such a bitter j fatigue she had undergone, 
mockery.” ^ During the past two years she had greatly 

“Helen! Helen! you must rouse yourself s changed. All the girlishness had left her face; 
from this terrible state of despondency.” $ she looked young still, but there was that in her 
“It is better than to feel so hard and bitter s appearance which betrayed the woman who had 
as I do sometimes. It is useless to struggle; \ endured the deepest grief, and from that misery 
after all, my life seems of no use.” $ obtained the strength which only suffering can 

“Do not say that! Think of the good you s give, 
have done—the misery you have alleviated— $ She had toiled faithfully during those two 
the ennobling influence you will have upon our long years, at first under many difficulties and 
profession. Oh! Helen, do not say that your ^ discouragements; but she had gone bravely 
life is useless!” $ through all. The illness of another actress 

“I was wrong to pain you. I know it is * had given her an opportunity to display her 
weak and wicked; but oh! Ann, Ann!” $ powers in a part fully suited to her genius, 

She hid her face for a moment; there were no ^ and from that time she had gone steadily on, 
tears, but the dry sob which choked her utter- J gaining favor, until, after playing numerous eo- 
ance was far more painful than the most violent v gngements in different leading cities, she had 
burst of weeping. $ obtained an opening in New York. 

“Never mind now,” she said, raising hers Her appearance had been most successful, 
head and smiling faintly; “let us talk of some- $ She possessed true genius, and the hard labor 
thing else. It does me good to find myself near S of the past two years had stood her instead of 
you once more.” \ Ipng drilling. 

“And me. I was wild with delight when I > Helen Graeme—for from the first she had used 
found that you were coming to New York. I 5 her own name—was on the high road to fame 
am sure I have never played so well in my life— \ and fortune, but the wretchedness of the past 
you are quite an inspiration to me.” j had so embittered her life, that there was no 

“Dear, good Ann! You at least love me; \ pure fount whereat her soul might drink. Much 
whatever the world may say you will not turn j of the stern, rigid pride of her father’s nature 
from me.” ^ had developed itself in her, and there was every 

“Never, Helen; at least yon can trust me!” <danger that, in time, she would grow equally 
“You can never know what your affection > hard nnd unforgiving—harder and more pitiless 
has been to mo; without it I should have become { to herself than others. 

bo misanthropical that life would have been a j: Her heart was tortured with remorse at the 
burthen too great to bear. I should like a little S wrong she had done her parent, indignant at 
rest, Ann, it would do me good. After this en- J: her own weakness at having loved a man so 
gagement the weather will bo warm; we will go $ false as she was forced to believe Ralph Trevor; 
to some place on the sea shore and be quiet—do || and yet, in spito of it all, there were moments 
w ou like the sea?” > when she would have borne again the anguish 
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and disgrace but to hear liia voice, or calch a 
single glance of his face. Much ns she despised 
herself for those feelings, thej, perhaps, served 
to keep her more womanly; and the memory of 
the child, whose eyes never opened to the light, 
prevented her thoroughly hating the man who 
had brought all this woe upon her, and driven 
her forth into the world a homeless outcast. 

She allowed herself little time for thought: 
when not occupied with the duties of her pro¬ 
fession, she studied faithfully to complete the 
education which had been well advanced in her 
girlish days. She was passionately fond of 
music, and it was her great solace during lonely 
hours. 

The life she had chosen was the one best 
adapted to her excitable nature. Upon the 
stage she could allow every passion of her soul 
full sway; and'the intense feeling she threw 
into her conceptions possessed a magnetic in¬ 
fluence over her audience. In wild and stormy 
passion she was grand, but there was a pathos 
in her voice, and a mournful loveliness in her 
eyes, which made her even more affecting in 
tender and womanly parts. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

An ocean steamer was slowly approaching the 
wharf. Among the throng which crowded the 
deck stood a group of three persons aloof from 
the rest, and regarding the busy city they had 
almost reached. 

“Home at last!” exclaimed Lucy, joyfully, 
turning toward Mrs. Trevor, who was leaning 
upon her afm. “Three years since we went 
away—does it seem possible, Ralph?” 

Her husband did not hear. His eyes were 
regarding abstractedly the scene before him, 
but he wore that pre-occupied air which had 
grown so customary with him, and which at* 
noyed his mother beyond measure. 

“Lucy is speaking to you,” she said, sharply, 
touching his shoulder. 

Ralph turned quickly round. 

“I beg pardon What were you saying?” 

“That the time has flown so rapidly, I cannot 
realize that we have been so long absent—can 
you?” 

“Perhaps not” 

He turned abruptly away; with him the years 
had dragged so heavily along, half a life time 
might have elapsed since his departure. This 
return was hateful to him; he felt like one com¬ 
ing back to visit a grave—he was the grave of 
every bright hope which had made his youth 
beautiful! lie had postponed the voyage until 


it was absolutely necessary that they should re¬ 
turn. His mother had urged it for months, but 
he would not listen to her advice; and when she 
encouraged Lucy to persuade him, the wife did 
it so timidly, that he heard only the echo of bis 
mother’s logic, and silenced her by a single cold 
look. 

The poor girl’s first year of married life had 
not been all sunshine. Not that Ralph was ever 
otherwise than kind, but he left her much to 
herself, and when in her company he was usually 
occupied with his books or lost in thought. 

Mrs. Trevor’s presence was indeed a consola¬ 
tion to Lucy; the two were more fondly attached 
than ever—their love for Ralph was a meeting 
point upon which both their hearts centred. The 
mother kept the wife from ever perceiving that 
her affection for her husband was not fully re¬ 
lumed. She explained his wayward moods, ex¬ 
cused his coldness, and by her watchful care 
kept aloof the clouds which were gathering over 
the young creature’s happiness. 

“ How pleasant it is to know that we shall find 
the house all in order, mamma!” Lucy said; “it 
will seem as if we had not been away. Are you 
not glad to get home again, Ralph?” 

“Did you speak, Lucy?” 

She repeated her question less joyfully than 
before. 

“If you are pleased,” he replied, kindly. 

Lucy smiled, crossed over to where he stood v 
and placed her little hand on his arm. 

“Any place is home to Ralph where you are,” 
Mrs. Trevor said. 

“And you,” added Lucy. 

Ralph could scarcely restrain the groan which 
rose to his lips. It required a powerful effort to 
keep from breaking away, and getting beyond 
the sound of their cheerful voices and pleasant 
looks. 

“Here we are!” exclaimed Lucy. “Come, 
Ralph, do let us go on shore at once, I do so 
long to get my feet on the ground again.” 

They were among the first to quit the steamer, 
and leaving their baggage to the care of a trusty 
servant, drove at once to their home. The house¬ 
keeper had been apprised of their arrival, and 
everything was ready for their reception. Lucy 
was wild with delight, forcing Mrs. Trevor to 
accompany her from room to room, while Ralph 
seated himself by the window, and sat looking 
drearily out into the sunny square. He heard 
Lucy’s laugh echo through the hall, and the 
joyous sound only increased his gloom. 

He could, not listen to her pleasant conver¬ 
sation and bear with her affectionate wavs. 
He complained of headache and retired to Ms 
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chamber, from whence he did not descend until 
dinner was announced. He tried to talk at table; 
and Lucy was grateful for his kindness, pitying 
his poor head, and overwhelming him with atten¬ 
tions; but his mother understood his feelings, 
and was angry with his weakness. 

In the evening he rose to go out. Lucy looked 
up timidly, but did not venture to speak. 

“You are not going out?” Mrs. Trevor said, 
angrily. 

“For a time,” he replied. 

“I should think this first evening you might 
spend at home.” 

“Perhaps there is some one he wishes to see,” 
Lucy said, gently; “he must be tired of confine¬ 
ment.” 

“No doubt,” replied Mrs. Trevor, satirically; 
“it would be a pity to deprive him of the slightest 
enjoyment.” 

Ralph paid no attention to either. He was 
accustomed to those speeches, and did not even 
listen. 

“You will be in early, won’t you, Ralph?” 
Lucy whispered, going up to him and putting 
her arm about his neck. 

“Yes, of course,” he answered, in the same 
tone; “but I am tired and want to walk.” 

Lucy was satisfied, and allowed him to go 
without a murmur; but Mrs. Trevor was seri¬ 
ously offended, although she would not say a 
word, and endeavored to hide her feelings from 
her daughter. 

It was a relief to Ralph to escape from the 
confinement of the house, and the watchful eyes 
which were constantly upon him. He walked 
for some time in the retired streets: then feeling 
the need of life and excitement turned into Broad¬ 
way. 

A crowd about one of the principal theatres 
delayed his progress. He glanced carelessly up 
at a large bill in front of the entrance, and read 
the name of the actress who was the attraction 
of the night—Helen Graeme. 

He started back as if he had suddenly received 
a blow, then reflecting that it was only the simi¬ 
larity of names which had struck him, strove to 
recover from the deathly faintness which had 
come over him and walked on. He entered a 
reading-room that he had been wont to frequent, 
but there were no familiar faces present, and 
taking up an evening ptfper he began to read. 

The first paragraph which caught his eye was 
a criticism of the new actress, and a description 
of her appearance. Again that icy hand seemed 
clutching Ralph Trevor’s heart, and' he leaned 
back in his chair, faint and white. Then his 
mad folly startled him; Helen was dead—three 


^ years had passed since a belief in his treachery 
s had driven her to the grave. 

$ He tried to sit still and read, but that name 
j; haunted him so that he could not rest. He seized 
^ his hat and darted out of the room; lie must see 
the woman whose name had moved him thus: 
s nothing but the sight of her face would drive 
s away that insanity. 

$ All the way to the theatre, and even after he 
s had entered, he was trying to laugh at his own 
s folly, but the oppression in his throat, and the 
^ tempest in his heart gave the lie to his own 
^ sophistries. 

\ The house was crowded, but he forced his way 
$ near to the stage, and stood waiting for the music 
n to cease. The curtain rose at length upon tho 
s second act of Tisbe, the sleeping chamber of tha 
^ innocent wife, upon whom tho infuriated actress 
s has intruded to avenge herself for her lover’s 
s perfidy. 

The house was still as death, when suddenly 
the draperies were flung aside, and a tall woman 
darted noiselessly forward, seizing the extin- 
$ guished taper upon the table and turned slowly 
s toward the audience, uttering her exclamation 
\ in a terrible whisper. Bursts of applause shook 
| the very house, while the actress stood appa- 
\ rently lost in her part; and in front of her, lean- 

> ing back against the wall, stood Ralph Trevor, 
^ gazing upon her face with a fixed and insane 
J gaze. 4 

$ For a time he knew nothing, saw nothing; the 
s earth had opened at his feet, the grave had given 
$ up its dead! Then consciousness came back; he 

> caught at the back of a seat as her voice rang 
i out, stern and clear in fearful denunciations. It 
$ was the same face, changed and hardened, but 
$ it was Helen Grceme still. The girlish grace and 
5: softness had given way to womanly majesty, and 
jj the part which 6he played showed the fiery pas- 
$ sion of her nature in its most appalling form. 

$ # Ralph Trevor stood there until some one rose 
s from a seat near; he sank into it and sat still 
$ during the whole play. For his life he could not 
^ have moved, although each moment heightened 
s the madness which was upon him. 

^ Helen Graeme alive—they had lied to him! 
s No thought of Lucy crossed his mind; there was 
jj his wife, his injured wife, all that lie had ever 
^ loved—she would be his still. 

^ When the curtain fell upon the last act, he 
\ rushed from the theatre with the frantic deter- 
J mination of seeing her, when there came a 
^ thought of the poor girl at home pining for hit 
J return. 

$ Lost and disgraced—turn either way dishonor 

> stared him in the face. He could not seek Helen; 
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much os be loved her, he could not murder Lucy. $ but as I trust in heaven, the news of her death 

Then the woman’s terrible wrath and hate rose i was no fabrication.” 

before him—if she had hardened into a demon $ “Remember!” \ 

like that! No, that could not be—but what to ^ “I swear it! I wrote to Pearson to learn 

do? lie clenched his nnils into his breast as s everything about her, and that was the answer 

if he would have torn his very heart out, and fled $ he sent back. Do believe me—oh! Ralph, this 

through the streets, unconscious of the direction, J is too much!” 

feeling only that that frantic flight would pre- j He raised her and seated her in a chair, but 
serve his reason ‘ he put her away when she tried to embrace him. 

Late in the night he found himself near his $ “ I will not doubt you, but I will see Pearson 

home; then he remembered that his mother J this night.” 

could explain—she it was who had deceived s “Not now; it is almost morning.” 
him. From his heart he cursed her—she should ^ “Do you want time to warn him?” 
tell him nil, and then they would part forever— | “Oh! Ralph, do trust me! I will not leave 
the same continent could not contain them both, $ this room, nor speak a word, nor write a line 
The door opened in answer to his imperious ^ till you have seen him! But do not leave me— 
summons, and he dashed past the astonished i think of Lucy—for her sake!” 
servant, up the stairs and flung open the door $ “I will wait!” He paused; he would not tell 
of his mother’s dressing-room. A lamp was ^ her the terrible secret. “If Lucy dies of shame 
burning upon the table, and the door was open ^ it will not be my fault! Go to bed, mother; for- 
into her bed chamber. i; give me as I forgive the wrong you have done me 

“Mother!” he called, in a wild voice. * —I believe you innocent of this last great sin.” 

Mrs. Trevor was not sleeping, and roused her-v A little of the old pride flamed up in the 
self at the sound. woman's breast; she hated herself for being 

“Is that you, Ralph?” she asked, startled at ^ thus humbled, 
the imperious cry. s “You are a bad, unnatural son,” she ex- 

“It is I; come out here.” > claimed. “Some dreadful judgment will over- 

She threw a dressing-gown about her and ^ take you!” 
went out: but when her eyes fell upon the ex- $ “No more,” he said, imperiously; “I will not 
cited man standing before her, she started back ^ hear a word.” 

with a cry of dismay. # s He left the room before she could answer, 

“Good heavens! Ralph, what is the matter?” $ and she cowered back to her bed, overpowered 
He closed the hall door, walked directly up to } by rage and grief, and the fear of some terrible 
her, and clutching her hand in his iron grasp, s evil which menaced her. 

said in a low voice, $ Ralph went to his chamber, but the tempest 

“You have lied to me! You have dishonored J in his soul forbade all thought of slumber. He 

your son!” $ opened the door which opened into Lucy’s room 

“In God’s name, Ralph, are you mad?” $ and looked in. She was sleeping quietly, her 

“Helen Grserae is living!” 5 lips parted in a smile, and a soft glow upon her 

“Impossible! Pearson wrote me of her death s cheek. She murmured a name—it was his! He 
three years since—you remember it.” 5 hurried out with a smothered groan; he could 

“That was the lie you coined to make me ^ not look again upon that innocent face and re¬ 
marry that other poor girl. Do you know what s member the misery which, perhaps, another day 
you have done? You have made your son a > might bring forth. 

criminal—disgraced her whom you call your J He extinguished his lamp, and, throwing open 
daughter.” \ his window, leaned out in the cold night striving 

“It was no lie, Ralph! Hear me—I told you | to think, 
the truth.” \ As reason came back, one thought dawned 

“I will never see your face again,” he con- v distinctly upon his mind. Lucy must be saved 
tinned ; “I am no longer your child.” ^ —his duty was clear. Helen had suffered only 

“Ralph, my son!” she cried, all her pride s from the pangs of deserted affection: but this 
gone, falling at his knees, a suppliant where > poor girl would be dishonored forever. He 
she had formerly commanded. “Unsay those? would see Helen—she should know all—if she 
words—I am your mother. I did not deceive J desired revenge it was in her power. Then he 
you—God is my witness that I did not! The £ cursed himself for the thought—she was too 
letters she wrote I burnt without reading them ^ proud to seek it! She would go on her way, 
—I took you to Europe to get away from her— 1 cold and hard, spurning him aside in scorn. 
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And he? Oh! God, the life which stretched j spend hours in pacing up and down the long 
out before him—years and years of silence nnd \ colonnade. 0 

deception! He was young still—the poor girl J Lucy was irresistibly attracted by the stran- 
who believed herself his wife must go on to old s gcr; a tall, sad-eyed woman, not older, perhaps, 
age with him, nor ever dream of the abyss over J than herself, but with a strength and majesty in 
which she so unconsciously gathered the flowers s her appearanco very unlike her own frail love- 


of her happiness. 

It was on him that the suffering must fall— 
expiation for his mother’s sin. He hated him¬ 
self for the words he had spoken—it was weak, 
unmanly, but in his frenzy he had thought of 
nothing. 

The next morning he went early to Mr. Pear¬ 
son, and learned that, at Mrs. Trevor’s request, 
a messenger had been sent to Millbrook to in¬ 
quire concerning Helen Graeme; that he had 
heard a confused tale of her disgrace and flight, 
and when some one ventured to question the old 
man, her father, he had only replied, “My 
daughter is dead/' 

During the day Ralph sought Helen’s lodg¬ 
ings, but she had left town, the night before 
bad been the last one of her engagement. She 
had gone no one knew where; she was not to 
play until the next season, and was somewhere 
in the country with a friend. 

Matters went on sadly enough with the Tre¬ 
vors. Lucy suspected that something was wrong, 
but no explanations were made her, and her 
mother and husband treated her with their u#ual 
kindness. The parent and son were again on 
friendly terms, although a breach like the last 
could never be healed, however carefully it 
might be concealed from view. 

Although it was still early in the season, they 
decided to go out of town, as Lucy’s health was 
# very delicate. The girl begged for quiet, so 
Mrs. Trevor took her to a lonely old village on 
the sea-shore, which she had known in former 
years, and Ralph was to follow as soon as he 
hAd concluded some important business which 
required his presence. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Lucy had been two days in the retreat they 
had chosen, well enough content with the quiet, 
after the life of change she had led for the past 
three years. 

They had taken a pretty cottage which stood 
in the hotel grounds with the sea stretching in 
front, and were as much retired as though their 
little dwelling were entirely separated from the 
rest of the world. There seemed but few visi¬ 
tors at the hotel: indeed, the only persons Lucy 
saw were two ladies who often walked on the 
beach, and in the evening the younger would 


i liness. 

$ One evening, toward sunset, she went down 
upon the beach, and while watching tlie swell 
$ of the tide, the stranger whom she had remarked 
$ paused near her. Lucy looked curiously at her, 
| but the lady was so lost in thought that she was 
; unconscious of the scrutiny. 

\ As Lucy turnld to go, she dropped a book 
* which she held in her hand—the noise roused 
j the stranger—she turned round, picked up the 
\ volume winch had rolled to her feet and restored 
s it with n graceful gesture. Lucy thanked her 
s with her pleasant smile and lingered near, feel- 
\ ing a singular desire to enter into conversation 

< with her, great as was her dislike in general to 
\ conversing with strangers. 

j “How very quiet it is here!” she said, 
j “To me the sea is never so,” replied the Itldy; 
5 “it is for that I like it—the motion and ciiauge 
^ are its greatest charm.” 

s “How pretty the white foam looks dashing 
j on!—one might almost pity it for being forced 
j; out into the black waters.” 
s “It will soon be washed away—it is like watch- 
^ ing a great hope rush from you.” 

^ Luoy looked at her in surprise. The lady 
s caught the glance and smiled as if at the folly 
s of her own words. 

$ “This spot makes one fanciful,” she said, 
s while a dreary expression settled over her fea- 
$ tures like a shadow cast from the gloom of the 
i; evening. 

\ With a farewell gesture she walked on, leaving 
$ Lucy saddened by her words and manner: but 
s she bad not long to indulge in her lonesome 
s fancies, for Mrs. Trevor sent in search of her as 
$ the evening air had grown chill. 

$ That night Lucy sought her chamber early, 
s and was soon lost in happy visions; but Helen 
$ Graeme sat in her lonely room looking out on 
n the still moonlight, neither dreaming of their 
£ close proximity—those two who had been so 
? fatal to each other’s peace. 

< As Helen sat looking absently at the little 
n cottage, a heavy column of smoke burst sud¬ 
denly from an open window of the house, and 
the odor of burning wood was distinctly per¬ 
il ceptible. With her usual presence of mind she 
^ ran down stairs and roused the hotel, but sho 

was herself first to reach the spot. 

The servants were roused by the time she 
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gained the cottage, pushing wildly hither and* “Helen Graeme, the actress,” she replied, 
thither; and as Helen entered, Mrs. Trevor hur- s coldly. 

ried out of her bed room, crying, ' | Mrs. Trevor shrank back, clasping Lucy in 

“Lucy, Lucy—my child, where are you?” j her arms as if to screen her from harm. 

Helen recognized her at a glance, but this s “Go away!” she cried, wildly. “Not here— 
was no time for the thoughts to which the sight $ you shall not come here!” 

of her gave rise. < “Mother!” exclaimed Lucy.* “Excuse her, 

“The staircase is on fire!” exclaimed one of l lady, the sudden fright has startled her.” 
the servants. “Is young Mrs. Trevor still there?” \ Helen made no answer; she was looking full 
The crowd from the hotel poured into the s in Lucy’s face with a strange expression, 
dwelling, but before Mrs. Trevor could do more ' “Come away, Lucy,” whispered Mrs. Trevor; 
than appeal frantically to them to save her child, ^ “come.” 

Helen Groemc had rushed up the staircase and J “Thank her, then, mother—she saved my 
gained the hall. She threw open the first door $ life.” 

and saw Lucy lying on the bed still asleep. ^ “There is no need,” said Helen. “Madam, I 
That was Ralph Trevor’s wife—she realized s will intrude no longer.” 
everything in the momentary glance she took. ^ “Don’t go,” cried Lucy, catching her hand. 
Springing forward she caught her from the bed, s “Ralph, my husband, will be so grateful to 
just as the noise below had awakened her. sj you.” 

“What has happened?” shrieked Lucy. “Is $ “Lucy!” exclaimed Mrs. Trevor, “come to 
it you, mother?” s the hotel—see, the fire is extinguished—you will 

“The house is on fire,” said Helen, quietly; $ take cold. We can thank the lady another time.” 
“your mother is safe—wrap this dressing-gown $ Helen took Mrs. Trevor’s hand and drew her 
round you.” ^ away from Lucy. 

“On fire—oh! save me! Where shall we go?” > “Tell your son,” she said, in a hard voice, 
She was so bewildered by the sudden waking * “that Helen Graeme saved hi9 wife.” 
that she did not know which way to turn. Helens Without a word she moved quickly away, 
c aught her in her arms and carried her out into $ leaving' the two there alone. Mrs. Trevor would 
the hall. A burst of smoke from the burning % n °t remain another hour. The horses were 
staircase drove them back, and the cries showed > ord^ed, and with such of their baggage as was 
that those below were aware of their danger. $ saved, they drove to a town several miles dis- 
“We are lost!” cried Lucy. “Oh! my poor j taut, where they spent the night, and the next 
husband—Ralph, Ralph!” $ morning were on their way back to the city. 

“Not a word more as you value your life!” $ _ 

cried the actress, sternly. “I will save you for ^ 

him.” J CHAPTER XVI. 

She tore a blanket from the bod, enveloped $ Three years had old Adam Graeme lived alone 
Lucy in it, and, lifting her in her arms, dashed j in the dwelling from whence, in the stern pride 
down the stairs and out upon the lawn with her $ of his heart, he had thrust forth his only child, 
burthen. | The anguish and remorse which had kept him 

Lucy was uninjured, but her preserver’s hands J company were plainly visible in his whole ap- 
and arms were burned fearfully, and her dress S pearance; he looked full ten years older, a white* 
in several places on fire. ^ haired man bent and feeble with age. 

Some one quenched the flame, and Helen stood \ He could no longer work upon his farm, nor 
by while Mrs. Trevor caught the girl in her arms. J do little else than sit on the porch in the summer 
“My child, thank God! Let everything go— s time in his easy-chair dreaming restlessly of the 
you are safe.” s past. On a Sunday he was still to be seen in 

The crowd were so busy endeavoring to put $ his accustomed seat in the village church, but 
out the fire that they stood alone. s his presence saddened the old friends for whom 

44 Tliis lady saved me,” said Lucy; “thank J lie had once always a warm greeting, but from 
her, mother.” ^ whom he now shrunk, as if fearful that each 

“Indeed I will!” exclaimed Mrs. Trevor, s glance which met his own was striving to probo 

“Oh! madam-” $ tho wound that ached so deeply in his heart. 

Helen Graeme turned so that the red firelight $ The early summer had brightened again over 
streamed full on her countenance. A dim memory jj the old house, and Adam Graeme sat one plea* 
of that face checked Mrs. Trevor’s words. $ sant sunset in his favorite place, gazing absently 

“Who are you?” she gasped. * upon the pretty scene spread out before him. 
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He could see the Millbrook Farm house, and his 
mind was full of hitter reflections of all the 
wrong that proud family had done him and his. 
For many days workmen had been busy within 
it, and there had been a rumor in the village 
that Mrs. Trevor was coming there to pass the 
summer. 

A strange desire seized the old man to visit it 
once more. He took his hat and walking-stick, 
and followed the path he had not trod since the 
night he went in search of his child. 

The house door was open, and some of the 
servants, who had arrived, were arranging the 
furniture in the different rooms. Mr. Grseme 
knew the woman who had charge of the prepa¬ 
rations, and passed on unquestioned. 

“We have everything• about in order,” she 
said, “except the two rooms in the left wing; 
Mr. Ralph Trevor sent word for them not to be 
touched on any account—such a state as they 
are in!” 

Adam Grasme walked quickly on; he could not 
endure the mention of that name which roused 
every evil feeling in his nature. He passed 
through a winding passage to the rooms the 
woman had indicated, threw open the door and 
entered. 

The apartment had not been changed siuce 
Ralph and Helen used to meet in it. The very 
flowers that had been gathered on their wedding 
day were still black aud withered; the dust had 
gathered more heavily upon everything, and the 
walls and ceiling had begun to fall into decay. 

Adam Graeme sat down on a broken chair and 
looked around. He had not entered that room 
since he was a young man—the last time was, 
when, deluded by her coquetry, he had ventured 
to tell Isabel Owen that he loved her, and been 
laughed to scorn in the insolence of her youth¬ 
ful pride. 

Old as he was, that memory moved Adam 
Graeme still; the woman had been so unyielding 
in her hate, her family so fatal to those who had 
been dearest to his heart, it was no marvel that 
his chilled blood grew hot at the thought. 

Under the table near him lay a heap of rub¬ 
bish, and absently the old man began thrusting 
the masses of papers and engravings asunder 
with his stick. A torn paper fluttered to his 
feet—he picked it up—read his daughter’s name 
and that of Ralph Trevor. He was out of his 
chair in a moment, down on his knees, and 
gathering up other bits of paper which had evi¬ 
dently been torn from the fragment he held in 
his hand. 

He joined them together and spread them out 
upon a chair. His hands shook so that he could 


scarcely control them, and there was a blur upon 
his sight which almost blinded him. He wiped 
the moisture from his glasses and tried to read. 
Thrice he spelled out the half obliterated writing, 
and then he fell down upon the floor with a low 
crying, weeping and praying, calling upon his 
child and asking God for pardon. 

He had found the certificate of his daughter’s 
marriage, in the place where she had thrown it 
on her wedding night. 

“I can die now,” he murmured, “my child is 
innocent! Oh! my God, let me see her onoe 
more and ask her forgiveness.” 

He struggled and prayed there until it was 
almost evening. A noise from without roused 
him—he rose, flung open the door, and found 
himself face to face with Mrs. Trevor. 

Before she could speak he caught her hand, 
crying fiercely, 

“It is my turn now! Isabel Owen, this dis¬ 
grace which you have heaped upon me and mine 
shall now fall upon your own head.” 

“Let me pass,” she said, trying to wrench her 
hand from his grasp. “What right have you to 
come here* You are mad, I think!” 

“Not mad, I thank God! But I have learned 
the truth—God has been very good—my child is 
not lost to me.” 

“I do not know what you mean, nor how the 
matter concerns me. If you wish your daughter, 
search for her among the painted puppets of the 
theatre, she is there.” 

“Ay, where you drove her, you and your 
son!” 

“We have nothing to do with her nor the life 
she leads—her own evil instincts forced her into 
the life she has chosen.” 

“Stop, woman! You insult your son’s wife!” 

“My son’s wife is a pure and innocent girl, 
who would be degraded by contact with one like 
your daughter.” 

“Her name?” he gasped; “tell me what her 
name was?” 

“Lucy Markham.” 

“When were they married? Where?” 

“Two years since in Europe! Are you satis¬ 
fied now? if so, you had best retire.” 

“Two years since—in Europe—and jou did 

this?” 

“I did, but my son loved her.” 

“Then God forgive you, for you have brought 
disgrace upon an innocent girl, and made your 
son a criminal.” 

“You rave,” sho said, coldly; “let me go.” 

“Not till you have heard the truth! A year 
before, your son married Helen Grasme, my 
daughter.” 
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“I will not listen to this folly—let me pass, I 
Bay.” 

“It is the truth—I hav&found the certificate.” 

“Forged it, you mean!” 

“It is here—we shall see if your son will deny 
it! Isabel Trevor, I can send your son to prison 
to-morrow. I see it all, my poor girl sacrificed 
herself to save that black-hearted wretch, but 
ill shall be cleared up now—my child, oh! my 
child!” 

“Are you crazy, old man, or do you want 
money? Name the sum and leave me in peace.” 

“I want justice, and I will have it! For half 
& life time you and yours have trampled me 
down, desecrated my house, tortured those dear 
to me—what I seek now is not revenge but re¬ 
tribution !” 

“Your proofs?” she cried, as a thousand wild 
words her son had uttered rushed across her 
mind; “your proofs?” 

“Here—the certificate—signed by Charles 
Conner.” 

“He is dead,” she muttered. 

“But his writing lasts—I have it here.” 

“Let me look nt it.” 

“I would not trust you, woman! Stand off- 
read it here.” 

She did read, paling and shaking at the sight; 
but when she heard the old man’s exulting laugh 
she recovered herself. 

“I do not believe it,” she said; “it is a plot 
made up by you and your girl, buL it will not 
succeed.” 

“The law shall decide that! Farewell, Isabel 
Owen!” ] 

“You shall not go,” she exclaimed, cntching ! 
a fierce hold of him. 


“Give me that paper, old man.” 

“Never—stand off, I say! Send for your son 
—look in his face and bid him deny it if he can.” 

He wrenched himself free and strode out of 
the house. A new strength and vigor had re¬ 
turned to him; he stood upright and walked 
more firmly than he had done for years. 

Mrs. Trevor hastened to her room; she heard 
Luoy’s voice and dared not meet her. She tried 
to write to her son, but her hand shook so that 
she could not frame a syllable. She strove to 
convince herself that the whole thing was in¬ 
deed a plot and forgery, but a thousand con¬ 
vincing proofs recurred to her, and she could 
only crouch down in blind despair at the thought 
of the misery and disgrace Bhe had brought upon 
all of her name. 

Adam Grreme reached his house and went in. 
Some mad hope had made him feel that he should 
meet his daughter there, and he called aloud, 

“Helen, daughter!” 

There was no answer! He toiled up the 
stairs, for his limbs began to shake and weaken, 
and entered the chamber that had been hers—it 
was empty—everything as when she left it in 
her hurried flight. 

“Helen,” he cried again, but his voice had 
grown faint and tremulous; “Helen, child!” 

The sharp agony of his appeal might have 
won a responso from the dead, bnt all was still 
as before. A third time his voice broke, in that 
gasping cry, 

“Helen, oh! Helen!” 

He reeled and tottered—threw out his arms 
blindly to recover hiin%elf, and fell upon the 
floor stiff and paralyzed. 

(to be continued.) 


LIFE'S TREASURES. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER 


Jots and hopes hare faded from me. 

Golden ventures on life’s sea, 

One by one I’ve seen them vanish, 

Till so few are left to me; 

Do ye wonder that I clasp them 
Closer, closer to my heart, 

Theso that linger of the many 
I havo seon with tears deport? 

While life’s ropy morning lingers, 
Sorrow’s hand is linked with mine, 
And the clangor of her footsteps 
Drowns the voice of memory’s chime. 
Only years of weary waiting— 

Only dare and nights of pain— 

Only tears for the hwt blessings 
That will no’er return again. 


Why should I with long endeavor 
Banish sorrows of to-day. 

Ever seeking ’mid the shadows 
For the roses in my way? 

Is it love whose hand has chastened? 

When this pilgrimage is past. 

Will the blessings earth has taken 
Then with joy be mine at last? 

Will regret be lost in praises 
Life was not a Summer dream? 
Present ills prove love’s disguises, 
Tho’ they now so fearful seem! 
Then, whate'er the future bringetb, 
Till tho crown at last be won, 

May my heart in every sorrow 
Say “Thy will, ohl God, be done.** 
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AUNT KEZIAH SMALL VISITS THE STATE FAIR. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

“Dtd you ever go to a fair? No? Well < it, and I didn’t know but she thought anybody’d 
now that’s curis. Most everybody goes, some J ought to kerry some with ’em all the time, 
time or other, and each one, when he gits back, $ “Wall, Ichabod said he didn’t know but he’d 
has more to tell than anybody that’s been afore s go; would if he thought he could git tho barn 
him. Strange how everybody allers sees the \ took keer of time cnuff to go to the kears. 
most. Now there’s Tom Salter’s wife — she ^ After awhile he said he would go anyhow, and 
knows more than the ^original Injuns, and the s I sent word back to Mrs. Salter that I’d meet 
President, and all his bobinet. You’d think $ her the next day at the dyepot. 

Sockratatus hisself had come on and made yes “ The’pinted day cum—jest as fair and hand- 
a visit. You can’t mention a single thing on j some a one as ever you seed. ’Twas in October; 
this spear but she’s hurd of it, and knows every $ and if I was a poet I could tell you a sight about 
little perticular. She can tell you all tho ferlo- $ the gold skies, and the emerel grass, and the 
sophy of the Atlantic paragraph, and tho whole J campliire clouds; but as I ain’t, I’d better let it 
’casion of the thing’s not talking as they ex- $ alone. Mrs. Salter was fixed up the moster. 
pectcd ’twould. £ She’s a powerful critter for dress, and she fairly 

“Jest name the Bible to her, and land sake! < expelled herself this time. Sich a rainbow as 
Moses hisself would be struck with the Spanish ^ she was—all furbelows and flummadiddles. I 
mildew to hear her exploterate! Clean from \ felt kinder mean beside her, with my gray gown 
Geneserct to Revolutions she knows the entire > and my green sun-buunit. Ichabod he was 
Story. Parson Grimshaw can’t hold a candle to \ spunked up in his go-to-meetingables: gray 
her. She uses the biggest words, too, that ever \ trowserloons, black coat and rod velvet waist- 
anybody thought of, you ought to have a die- J coat. He paraded us into the kears, and give 
tator rite in your pocket to understand her. I \ our tickets to the productor. Ichabod is tight 
was in there the other day, and I declare if I j after Miss Salter’s Syrena, but ho shan’t have 
could keep from laffin* rite in her face to hear ^ her if I can help it.. I don’t want a darter of 
her talk to her children. s mine to do nothin’ but read novels and drink 

“‘Washington Napolhon,’ sez she, ‘distin- $ hop beer. Syrena’s up to that the hull time, 
guish that fire immejiately. It is too recessively $ ' “Ichabod, the ongrateful boy, paid as much 
warm, with the mercury at ninety digits, to re- $ ag’in ’tention to Mrs. Salter as he did to me, 
mit of a blaze in the grater. Syrena Jennie, lie 5 tryin’ to git her good will, ye see. He helped 
that book on the side, and go and inform your s her on with her shawl, and kerried her snatchel- 
pa that the noonday repast is on the board. J bag for her, as easy and keerful as if it had been 
Mrs. Small, do remove your bonnet and shawl, $ a hen’s nest. There was an orful jam in the 
and dinner with us.’ J kears—everybody was rusliin’ to git the best 

“‘Thank you,’ sez I, ‘I’ve dinnered.’ \ place. A red-headed man, with a big bosom-pin 

“It’s not only one day, but she’s jest so high- i; in his shirt, got his elbow shot rite through 
flown all the time; aud poor Salter looks as if \ winder, and I got my gown ripped a half a 
he’d been drawed through a knot-holo. Last fall s yard, by a poke from an old woman's ambireller. 
the agriculturals had a fair to Dover, and Mrs. } I give her a knock to pay for it, and sent her 
Salter detarmined to go. She sent Washington s bouncin’ rite into tho face and eyes of old Dr. 
over to know if I wouldn’t ’company her. I ;j Pratt. The doctor’s specks was all stove to 
called Ichabod in and asked him if he’d go with ^ smash, and one of the woman’s crinncrlines run 
us to squart us; for, ye see, Mrs. Salter said, s clean through tho top of his stove-pipe hat. I 
only the day afore, that it wasn’t properous for S thought he said, ‘Tarnation take the women!’ 
any unpurtected woman to go anywhere without ^ but he vowed he didn’t; it was, ‘ Accidcuis will 
a biped of th s gdhis homo to her heels. I asked j happen,’ he pertended. The doctor's a perlito 
her what she meant by that, and she said a man. ij pairson, and don’t want to put nobody out. 

To tell you the truth, I thought she meant a bag ^ “We ’rived all safe at Dover, and Ichabod went 
of hominy. Salter’s folks are great hands for ' off to git a kerredge to kerry us up to where the 
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fair was. It was as much as three mile, and he n sorter flustrated me to be flatterated so by a 

said it was too far for any female woman to $ stranger, and sez I, 

travel afoot. Mrs. Salter told him to be shure s “‘Land sake! squire, you don’t mean it?’ 
and git a stylish establishment, and I charged '< “ ‘Yes, I do,’ sez he, ‘I’m reddy to swear it.' 

him to ask if the horses was stiddy. I’m kinder J* “ ‘No, don’t,' sez I, ‘it’s wicked to swear. I 

'fraid of horses. s don’t doubt but you’re in airnest.’ 

“Byme-bye he got back, and a splenderiferous $ “ ‘Airnest! to be sure I am,’ sez he, ‘and now, 

consarn he’d got for us to ride in, I can tell you. s to convins you, I’ll toll you the story of that 
It was nothin’ on airth but an old soap-cart, with $ cow. She is one of the two that Noah kerried 
boards laid ’cross the top to set on. I ain’t $ into the ark!’ 

naterally stuck up, but I did feel kinder sheepish s “ ‘My gracious deliverance!’ sez I, ‘it can’t 

ridin* in that soap-cart. Mrs. Salter felt so de- $ be!’ 

composed that she drawed her veil and shut up $ “‘Marm,’ sez he, lookin’ ter’ble hurt, ‘if 

her eyes. We got to the fair arter awhile, and s you don’t believe me I’ll permit myself to 

Ichabod and the driver histed us out of the cart. $ silence.’ 

’Twan’t no small job to git us out, for the cart S “‘No! herings!’ sez I, ‘don’t do nothin' in a 
was as high as the top of our wood-shed. s hurry. I believe all you say.' 

“Oh! sich a place as that fair was! Acres J “‘Wall,’ sez he, ‘that cow was in the ark, 
and acres of ground fenced in with boards, and I; and, when she cum out, Noah give her to the 
all strung over with white tents, and red flags, s Duke of Devonshire. The duke was one of my 
and sheep pens, and men in regimentals, and l father’s pertickerler cronies, and he give the 
women in flounced petticoats. The wind blowed s cow to him. My father let me trot her out to 
like all git out, and there was dust enuff to s the fair jest for the notion of it. She’ll make 

plant beans in. We got some pieces of yaller $ seventy-five pound of butter in a week, be- 

paper—give twenty-five cents apiece for ’em— s sides milk enuff for my children—fourteen of 
and three pieces of ribbon, to pin to our shawls, s ’em. My wife milked five hundred pound of 
that said we might gwin, and, with Ichabod \ curd from her last summer—made cappertal 

atween us, in we went. If it weren’t the shal- \ cheese—all it needed was puttin’ into the hoop 

lerest consern in there that ever was, then I’ll ^ and pressin’ a little.’ 

give up. The fust thing I seed was a leetle i “‘Laws!’ sez I, ‘if I don’t think that’s a 
teeny box, with two hens and a crower in it. s whopper!’ 

Next cum a pair of turkeys, and my goodness! $ “‘Yes,’ sez he, ‘she is the whoppinest cow 

if the next wasn’t a goose, and the next two v you ever seed. And you can think jest as 
little skairt-to-death-lookin’ piggins. s you’re a mind to—this is a free country,’ and 

“‘Well if ever!’ sez I. ‘Who ever heerd tell 5 with that he winked at another feller that had 
of givin’ a quarter to see a goose?’ * jest cum into the pen. I jest turned away and 

“‘Hush!’ sez Mrs. Salter, ‘that’s the way of $ left ’em. I was indignified, for I felt eggsactly 
these agriculturous fairs. They bring specimens ^ as though I'd been resulted, 
of their feathered animals to repeat for the pre- s “I hadn’t gone but a few steps afore I met 
miums!’ ? Ichabod and Mrs. Salter. They was agwine to 

“There was horses, and sheepses, and cows, S see the hosses race. I thought I might as well 
and oxen, and sights of all kinds of critters. $ go, too. Out by the racing placo there was two 
Ichabod and Mrs. Salter went off a little ways $ or three boards set up on blocks. I felt kinder 
to see a colt, and I went up to a pen where there J fatigayed, and, thinks I, I’ll jest set down a 

was a big red cow, and a man to take keer of $ minnit or so. So I made motions to set; but a 

her. I looked at her a spell, but T didn’t see > man grabbed me by the arm, and yelled out, 
nothin’ wonderful: and I asked the man what J “‘Not by two chalks! you don’t set here 
there was curis about her. He was a shy-$'thout payin’nine; encc!* 

lookin’ chap, with a large yellow calash on his ^ “‘Ketch me payin’ for settin'! I’d stand to 
upper lip, and a kind of a knowin’ wink in his s all evcrlastin’ fust!’ and I went rite off. 

eyes. He looked up when I spoke, and sez he, $ “Wall, the hosses raced, and I couldn't tell 

privacy like, ' for the life of me which beat. I didn’t much 

‘“Marm, I ain’t in the habit of tollin’ any- ^ keer, I was crowded and jnmmed up so. It was 
thing about that annermil to common folks; but $ enuff to kill anybody. By the time they’d 
when a handsome gal, like you, asks me about ^ done that performuns, wo’d all got putty con¬ 
ker I can’t help ansuring.’ s sidcrable hungry, and Ichabod sed we'd better 

“I blushed red enuff, I can tell you, for it» rejourn to the tent and git somethin' to cat. I 
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give fifty cents for two pieces of pie and a dough¬ 
nut, and Ichabod paid a quarter to smell of the 
wing of a chicken. Mrs. Salter had a bag of 
turnovers, and some cheese, and we sot down 
on the ground and eat altogether. Arter our 
dinner was done, we hunted up the other curis 
things. The funniest of 'em was a little thing 
that they called a blowin’ masheen: you gwoup 
to it, and give a man a cent, and you had a right 
to blow into a pipe; you could blow out all yer 
breath and find if yer lungs and other appari¬ 
tions was good or not. I laid out one cent in 
tryin’ of it. The man sed I blowed two quarts. 

“ 4 Two quarts of what?’ sez I. 

“ ‘Two quarts of carbonic acid and high-gin,' 
sez he. 

44 4 What?* sez I, 4 1 ain't a drunkard, and ain’t 
got no gin about me.’ 

“Folks round there laffed, and Ichabod and 
Mrs. Salter pulled me off into the tcnt^where 
the needle-work was stuck up. Oh! sich a heap 
of counterpins, and kiverlids, and rugs, and 
pincushions, and bunnits, and things, you never 
sot your eyes on! There was baby fixin’s, and 
ploughs, and harrers, and renervators, and hay- 
choppers, and sewin’ machines, and contrivances 
that nobody on airth knowed what they was. 

“Wall, next we went round and seed ’em 
plough, and drive bosses, and ride; and byme- 
bye somebody made a speech, and everybody 
hoorayed and clapped their hands like crazytics; 
I waved my handkercher, and Mrs. Salter said 
the speech was one of the splcndidest catastro¬ 
phes to agriculture that ever was heern. As 
Boon aa the speech was over, everybody started 


\ for the Fact’ry Field, the place where there was 
| a balloon to gwoup. I asked Mrs. Salter what a 
\ balloon was, and she sed it was a big bag with 
\ a man sailin’ off in it. I felt powerful curia 
\ about it, I can tell ye, and I squeezed down je 9 t 
j as nigh to it as I could for my life. Good grand- 
s father! it was as big as our barn, and as yeller as 
$ a pumpkin, and it was tied fast to the airth with 
i; ropes to keep it from runnin’ away. A man and 
s boy got into a leetle tenty contrivance fastened 
$ to one end of it, and, at the same instant, some- 
^ body ontied the strings, and the hull consarn 
s popped rite up into the air, with the man and 
| boy hangin’ to it. 

^ 44 ‘Stop it! do!’ sez I, ‘they'll go clean off to 

^ nowhere, and break their necks, and kill thetn- 
$ selves! Goodness! where’s Ichabod? Do jump 
J and ketch the strings!’ 

s “I was nigh about beside myself, and every- 
^ body was a laffin'. I hollered after the bal- 
s loon folks as long as I could see ’em; but they 
\ didn’t mind me a mite, and I concluded ’twas 
\ best to let ’em go. I was tired eanamost to 
J death, and Ichabod sed we’d better streak it for 
$ the kears, or all the seats would be full. So we 
s made for the dyepot, and forchewnately got a 
place to stand in the kears. We got home alive, 
\ or I shouldn’t a been here tellin* this story. 
And my gracious! if there ain’t old Polly Down¬ 
ing a cornin’ with that evcrlastin’ blue ambirell. 
\ I’d as good wrap up my tongue ip a rag the rest 
^ of the afternoon, for you can’t git a word in 
\ edgewise where she is. Git your ears prepaired 
| to bear it!” 


OH! EARTH IS FULL OF 'BEAUTY! 

BI H E L B N AUGUSTA BROWNE 


On! Earth is full of beauty— 

Oh! Earth is full of light; 

There’s loveliness attends her day, 

And majesty her night. 

There’s beauty In the dark, green woods— 
There’s beauty In the streams— 

There’s beauty in the swelling floods, 

And magic in their gleams. 

There’s beauty whore the river lies, 

And where the column rears, 

And where the ivy, dark and bright, 

Has over-run for years. 

There’s beauty on old ocean’s breast— 
There’s beauty on her strand— 

There’s baauty on the mountain’s crest, 

So deep, sublime, and grand. 


( There’s beauty in the leafy Spring, 
When vernal hours are bright, 
And sportive sprites are here again 
^ To dance within her light 

j There’s beauty in the Summer day, 

$ When May has gone apace, 

$ And Spring is here with vestal ray, 

s And sweetly smiling face. 

s There’s beauty in the Autumn time 

$ In every grove and glen; 

\ And in the Winter, dark and chill, 

| There’s beauty for me then. 

s Oh! Earth is full of beauty— 

S Oh! Earth is foil of light; 

$ There’s loveliness attends her day, 

■ s And majesty hei night 
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BY MRS. ANN 9. STEPHENS. 

Eirterod, aooording to Act of Congress, in the year 1859. by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM TAGS 207. 

CHAPTER XVII. < proclaimed; and directly after that it was settled 

Woodworth was now Gillian’s accepted lover. $ that her marriage should take place. 

After a generous struggle with himself, Mr. Bent- s There was to be no change in the household, 
ley had give* a cordial consent to this engage- $ Bentley would not give up his daughter, but 
ment, and to the tumult of doubt came the heaven ^ welcomed a son into his own dwelling—a son 
of a confirmed and perfect love. No bird ever \ that might, in some degree, enliven the solitude 
seemed more quiet brooding in its nest, than Gil- ^ which surrounded him; for though in the world, 
lian appeared as she moved about that spacious ^ Bentley lived a man apart, and was in reality 
bouse, or sat in her luxurious boudoir, wonder- s ns little acquainted with the gossip scandal and 
ing how any one could think this world a place $ trifles of social life as a hermit. The dignity of 
of trouble. To her it was bright as paradise. J character which kept him aloof from these things 
If the sight of Michael Hurst gliding toward her J imposed solitude upon him, for, after all, the in¬ 
aunt’s room with a soft step and a strange look $ terests of social life are made up of trifles which 
in the face, disturbed her repose for a single ^ sensitive men like him reject, 
moment, it was followed by a proud curve of the j Bentley had seen young Hurst more than once, 
lip, and a feeling of self-disdain that anything j but he was not aware how frequently he visited 
so insignificant could intrude on her great hap- ; the house, or that he had presumed to lift his 
piness. How dared this small man lift his eyes j eyes to Gillian; looking upon the young man 
to tho woman whom Woodworth had exalted by > as an acquaintance^ of Miss Hart’s, he scarcely 
his love? s gave his presence or absence from the house a 

These thoughts were arrogant, perhaps, but ^ moment’s thought. Something about the young 
Gillian was not only preud in her own spirit, j gentleman he did not like, but the feeling was 
but imperial in her pride where her love was \ so vague that he was hardly conscious of it. 
concerned. There is no equal on earth to the < After Hurst’s presumption in Mrs. Ransom’s 
man a woman loves with her whole heart, and ^ grounds that day, Gillian had made a faint effort 
thus Gillian, our bright, beautiful Gillian, loved \ to persuade licr aunt to exclude him from the 
the man to whom her faith was pledged. It was $ house; but aunt Hetty, usually so shrinking and 
the homage of pure appreciation to genius—tho ^ mild, fired up on the instant, offered to leave tho 
t romance and passion of youth crowned this de- $ house herself, but absolutely refused to be re- 
votion with a glory. \ stricted in her own movements, or the company 

Thus Gillian felt as if some ill-omened bird $ she might receive, 
were flitting through her paradise, when Hurst $ Gillian was far too. proud for explanations, 
passed her with his half sarcastic face and mock- > which so completely compromised her delicacy, 
ing indifference. But what had she to fear from l and forbore to press the matter, so Hurst came 
him in her position, accustomed to wealth from $ as usual, but the air which he had assumed then 
her childhood as she had been to the atmos- $ grew haughtier every day, and there was a look 
phere, young, beautiful, and beloved, what had $ of subtle triumph in his eyes, which became an- 
she to dread from Michael Hurst’s presence in s noying as it was inexplicable, 
her aunt’s room? Surely nothing! And yet ^ On the morning before the great party, Hurst 
Gillian’s heart would recoil at the sound of his ^ was in aunt Hetty’s room. The door was closed, 
footstep, and a thrill of disgust would pass <! and tho two sat in the fartherest distance, look- 
through her frame if his voice reached her, i; ing away from each other like persons who had 
which made her angry; a creature so insigni- j been talking on a subject which was annoying 
ficant had no right to disturb her thus. \ to one and painful to the other. 

On the night of her party, Gillian’s engage- $ Aunt Hetty had not been cryiug, but there 

meat to Woodworth was to be admitted, if not 51 was a white stillness in her face which gave it 
268 
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a deathly look, and through her frame came s as I will love you. No queen was ever obeyed 

short, nervous spasms, which at Hurst’s angry $ as I will obey you.” 

command she was striving iu vain to sup- $ A look of troubled affection came into that 

press. $ pale face, a wistful, yearning fondness, that 

“You are sure that he has consented?” $ would have touched a wild animal. 

Aunt Hetty bowed, and from her white lips s He saw it, and, dropping to one knee, threw 
came a faint, “Yes.” s his arms around her neck, and laid his cheek 

“And that the engagement will be known to $ against her shoulder, 
every one to-morrow night?” $ “I will be obedient like a little boy—kind, 

“She told me so herself.” 5 oh! so kind—there, there, don’t sob, but listen. 

“And the marriage? How soon is that to * Remember this is my right—ask yourself if it 
come off?” s is not—I but claim what is before God my own. 

Hurst spoke bitterly and with a sneer. J He ^ as had H D0W almost a quarter of a cen- 

“I don’t know,” said the old lady; “very $ tury—has lived in luxury—pampered that proud 
soon, I think. Hannah knows, I heard her talk- 5 girl till she thinks herself a goddess. Besides, 
ing yesterday about being bridesmaid.” $ I do not mean to dispossess him, nor to force the 

“No matter what their plans are,” said Hurst, $ question into court; bo firm as I will, and all is 
fiercely, “I will thwart them long before they $ arranged without trouble. Promise me—pro- 
are settled.” mise me!” 

The old lady started up and clasped her little j Ho looked at her amid his pleading with a 
hands, that shook and trembled like dead leaves < tenderness so real that her tears fell like dew. 
before him. s “I think if you asked me to kill myself I 

“Oh! Michael, Michael, give that up—in the t should do it,” she said, timidly returning his 
name of God give it up, I cannot stand by you—- \ look. 

the bare thought is killing me. It is fraud, in- > “But I do not ask that, heaven forbid. I only 
famy, wicked—wicked infamy; the judgment of \ wish you to remember the years in which I have 
heaven would fall on us both.” ^ planned, and worked, and suffered, to earn a de- 

Hurst arose and bent his fierce white face over j cent living, while these persons have been feast- 
the trembling creature. j ing and pampering themselves on the property 

“Woman, would you have me curse you?” \ to which I have a right. Who, except yourself 
“You—you. No, father of mercies, no—that ij and the Bloomingdale woman over yonder, has 
would be more terrible yet.” $ ever thought or cared for me?” 

“Hate you?” persisted the fiend, growing $ “But old Mrs. Frost was good to you. Iam 

hoarse with rage. $ sure she ought to have been, for Sarah did 

“Hate me! you—you! Oh! my God, my God, $ everything for her.” 
hear what he says!” * “Oh! yes, I do not complain. But what was 

“To abandon you forever?” j an old woman like that to a child that pined as 

The poor woman writhed in her chair, moan- ^ I did for a father to guide, and a mother to love 
ing with impatient pain. v me? I have suffered enough—more than enough 

“For her sake—oh! Sarah, my sister, that it $ —for anything they cared I might have been in 
should have come to this. Can you hear?—do $ States’ Prison now. But their time is coming. 

you know-” s Let them stand cringing on the steps of this 

Now two great tears came swelling up to her $ great house as I have done—let them meet cold 
wild eyes, and dropped heavily as if turned to $ looks as I did not an hour ago, and feel the 
lead by the pain that sent them forth. s Bentley blood boiling in their veins as it bums 

“Once for all,” said the young man, grasping ij in mine; you know how they have insulted me.” 
both her hands, and crushing them together till \ “Yes, I know that; it was only this week 
the pain flickered up to her face. “Once for ij Gillian came with that queenly air of hers, and 
all, let ns understand each other. I will go on $ asked me to forbid your coming here, as if I 
steadily, resolutely, unrelenting, and you shall $ would.” 

help me.” $ “And for these people, who treat you, at best, 

“I cannot—I cannot,” she cried. $ like an upper servant, you would keep me a 

He took no notice of that plaintive wail, but $ beggar.” 
went on, ' s “No, no, not a beggar, Michael. You don’t 

“Be firm, and I cannot fail—be firm, and I J know how poor Sarah saved and pinched for 
am more than a thousand nephews, more than a j> the money Mrs. Frost had for bringing you 
thousand sons to you. No angel was ever loved < up. I never could have done it like her. Oh! 
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Michael, if she were only here now with her 
quick way of seeing things—but—but I should 
not dare look her in the face. Is not Gillian 
lier daughter?” 

“But she is not daughter to the man who 
owned all this wealth, nor shall she keep it! It 
never was hers by right. Why can’t you see 
this as I do?” 

“But the law gave it to him!” 

“The law is a tyrant. Besides, the question 
was never contested. How do we know what 
the courts would have decided, had all the know¬ 
ledge we possess been laid before them?” 

The poor, nervous woman was yielding thought 
by thought to the strong will that oppressed her. 
Her heart was always in the right place, but the 
intellect which should have supported it wavered 
under the pleadings, and the sophistry which 
was ss^much like truth. Her own heart, too, 
spoke loud in the young man’s behalf: all her 
ambition—a childish feeling at best—rose up to 
second his arguments. Sure enough, why should 
Gillian Bentley have the right to sweep Michael 
Hurst so disdainfully from her path, as if he 
were a beggar and she an empress? 

With these thoughts undermining (he sense of 
right which was growing weaker and weaker 
each moment—with his pleading voice in her 
ears, the lone woman sunk quietly away from 
her integrity, aud promised all that the young 
niiin asked of hpr. 

Then he nrosV to go as a child, who, having 
taken the first step, fears to walk alone; she fol¬ 
lowed him holding out her hands. 

“Michael!” 

He paused and came back, questioning her 
with his eyes, for he had no heart to under¬ 
stand the yearning tenderness that spoke in the 
word. 

“Michael!” 

His intellect was quick, and he comprehended 
that there was some weakness which he was ex¬ 
pected to humor. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, “you seo I have 
cotne back like a good boy: what is it?” 

“Michael, kiss me for the first time on earth 
before you go.” 

Tbc young man was visibly touched. He bent 
down, and as he kissed her he murmured a single 
Word that sent a bloom into her face, and made 
every nerve in her frame vibrate. Truly she had 
bought that one moment of happiness with a 
great price. 

She did not kiss him back, but received the 
touch of his lips with timid humility, sighing 
under the full contentment of her wishes. 

“You will never speak of cursing me again?” 


she said, wistfully, “the word hurts me like a 

knife.” 

“Never! Only be faithful to your promise, 
and we have neither of us anything to fear.” 

He went away after this; aunt Hetty locked 
the door and drew down the curtains with eager 
haste. When quite alone, and safe from obser¬ 
vation, she sat down and pressed the two hands, 
which he had clasped, to her lips with fervor, 
as a devotee kisses the feet of his idol. She 
took up the cushion he had leaned against and 
smoothed it with caressing Eoftness, laid her 
cheek against it, and muttered soft, sweet words 
over it, as if the embroidered silk knew all that 
she felt, and would grow brighter from Bharing 
her joy. 

Then she heard a step at the door, and a clear, 
young voice called out, 

“Aunt Hetty, are you here? May I come in?” 

It was Gillian’s voice. The cushion dropped 
from aunt Hetty’s clasp, and, holding her breath 
with sudden terror, the poor creature sunk with 
it to the floor afraid to speak. 

Then came a repetition of the words which 
broke into snatches of music at the end, and 
Gillian’s light footstep died away in the ball; 
but the sound of her voice came back like the 
song of a nightingale when the rose season is at 
its full. 

The young girl was very, very happy that day; 
Woodworth had just left her, and like the bird 
we speak of, sho carried her joy and her song 
everywhere she went. With her all was sun¬ 
shine; but darkness had fallen upon the poor 
woman who sat upon the floor of that closed 
room, trembling under the light vibrations of 
her song. 

“It is Sarah’s child—it is Sarah’s child,” she 
muttered, rocking to and fro, with both hands 
clasped over her knees, “and I have promised 
to destroy her.” 

Thus all that day she sot upon the floor be¬ 
wailing herself, without the courage to do right 
or wrong. 

The next day aunt Hetty was ill—so ill that 
she refused to leave her room, though the bouso 
was all in a tumult of preparation, nnd the gay 
world in a storm of excitement, for this was un¬ 
doubtedly the grand ball of the season: persons 
would be present who seldom appeared on such 
occasions; and to the usual crowd which com¬ 
poses a fashionable assemblage, the Bentlejs 
would add many celebrities which no one else 
could command. Indoors the commotion was 
intense. Gillian, with her fine artistic taste, was 
busy as a bee turning the stately mansion into 
a bower of cedar for that one night. 
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Clothed in her morning wrapper, which floated 5 triumphantly in his uplifted hands. In a little 
around her like a cloud, Gillian was in fifty places recess, which opened upon a balcony, a marble 
at once, smiling and radiant, giving gleams of $ Cupid lay asleep literally on a bed of roses, for 
new beauty to everything she touched. While • fresh blossoms breathed all around him on his 
Hannah tried on her dress at least half a dozen n snowy couch and over his delicate limbs, blend- 
times; and Dinah, to use her own words, made ing their pink light with his smiles, till ho seemed 
dem city niggers from de confectionariums stand ' to laugh in his dreams. The carpet was soft and 
*bout, while she gave an opinion of everything $ fleecy, like a bed of soft snow, over which tho 
which was brought into the supper rooms. t; Cupids, from the exquisitely frescoed ceiling 

Now and then Mr. Bentley was called from his s overhead, had been pelting fresh flowers all tho 
books to give an opinion where some statue was v day long. 

to be moved, or a picture lighted up; but of all s Everything in this room was cloud-like and 
the household aunt Hetty never appeared. She j vapory. The floating lace, the sleeping statues, 
had no courage to meet her sister’s child face to j and the roguish Cupids overhead seemed per- 
face. ^ vaded in a silvery mist, for the light which cam© 

- $ to this room penetrated a partition of plate-glass, 

CHAPTER XYIII. S that alone shut it out from a conservatory be- 

Th* house was lighted up from roof to case- \ yond. 
ment, the windows were one blaze of gold, of \ Through this translucent partition glowed 
ruby, or azuro, as the silken draperies through ^ sheets of azalaes, rhododendrons, and golden 
which the rays passed chanced to be tinted. A J leaved acacias, with other rare tropical plants 
fine, weeping elm that drooped its branches at | all in full flower, over which globes of ground 
ono end of the house seemed bathed in sunshine, ^ glass shed their soft moonlight, which pene- 
60 rich was the flood of light that poured through <: trnted to the boudoir, revealing it like a dream, 
the painted glass of the bay windows. The $ Into this room Gillian came alone, to meet her 
marble vases that lined tho broad steps to the J lover, one happy moment before the company 
front entrance, gleamed out like snow beneath s poured in. Down she glided along the broad 
tho contrast of the trailing leaves and gorgeous ^ staircase pure as snow and bright as a sunbeam; 
blossoms that crowded them, for the folding- v fold upon fold—fold upon fold of delicate laco 
doors were constantly open, and a broad pave- $ enveloped her. Silvery tulle over net, and above 
ment of light descended into the street, where a S that the gossamer richness of Brussels point, 
curious crowd was gathered to watch the guests '< with traceries that seemed like frost-work form¬ 
as they descended from their carriages. < ing as she moved, gleamed and floated around 

Within all was equally brilliant. The library ^ her. From the coronet of hair that circled her 
and Gillian’s boudoir, which opened from it, were $ queenly head fell a triple veil of tulle, like mist 
thrown together in rich contrast, like two grand $ tinted through and through by the prism; azure, 
pictures of the ancient and modern schools, a s white, rose-color, and pale violet fell over her 
Rembrandt and a Guido. The one, so rich in v dress as the morning tints a cloud, and through 
ihadows, that a world of light seemed absorbed $ this her face shone out resplendent in its love- 
in revealing it; the other, so fresh and fairy-like, s liness, for the thought of meeting him had scof- 
that it seemed as if Aurora herself must have $ tered rose-leave3 on her cheek, and filled her 
prepared it for her train. ^ eyes with love-light. She was indeed what her 

In the library, bronzes and dark carvings gave s dress proclaimed her, “Queen of the Morning!” 
depth and richness to harmonize with its crimson $ Woodworth was in the boudoir waiting. He 
draperies. In tho boudoir, statues and statuettes ^ saw her enter the library and glide through, 
of pure white marble grouped their snowy limbs ' She approached the boudoir, not with her usual 
under clouds of azure and lace drapery, looped ij self-possession, but like a child who longs to be 
back from the windows by garlands of natural ^ admired, and is yet ashamed of the desire. That 
roses, that sent their breath in among the heavy | night Gillian panted to be beautiful, but lor© 
books, and played with the golden light of the $ made her diffident, so she came in blushing and 
chandeliers in the library. In one window a i; half abashed. Woodworth held his breath, she 
Hebe vase of alabaster, classic and stately, was jj seemed so much like one of those creations of 
tinted by the blossoms of a fuchsia that drooped i; Guido which nover seem quite of earth, that he 
over it. The curtains of another were held away s stood lost in pleasant surprise. She came close 
from the window by a laughing Bacchante, who \ to liim wondering why he did not speak, 
seemed to have entangled the lace among the !; One little hand stole out from under the cloud 
strong clusters of grapes which he grasped * of her veil and touched his arm. He prisoned 
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the white hand in his, and thus they stood to- s Mrs. Ransom, drawing a heavy breath. “Well, 
gether in the moonlight that beamed from the ^ I am glad of it, one docs not bring every day 
conservatory, smiling on each other, but silent, J life into a scene like this. If I do no discredit 
perfect love has no language, and requires none. to ‘this fair morning’ it is enough.” 

With those eyes upon her face, Gillian felt that i “But your dress is so brilliant, and your face 

she was becoming more and more beautiful every s so pale,” cried Gillian. “Is it these pretty 
moment. She felt like an angel; he thought $ patches, or are you nervous? I never saw you 
that she looked like one. 5 so white before.” 

A few words were murmured after this, frag- s Mrs. Ransom laughed rather hoarsely, 

mentary nothings, I dare say, but very sweet “Oh! that is a trick of the toilet which Ruby 

and musical to them, before it could become J will explaiu when you ask her; but let me look 
conversation. The unwelcome sound of footseps s at you both. Indeed is it so?—can such happi- 
in the vestibule made them draw apart, and $ ness exist and endure? God bless you both!” 
directly a lady, who seemed to have glided out J “Why how you tremble! how cold your hand 
of Louis the Fiffcenih’s court, came into the s is!” cried Gillian, warming the chilled hand with 
library and moved slowly toward them. 5 her kisses. 

Gillian looked upon the intruder with sur-^ “It is the new sensation of coming into a 
pi :se, for she seemed a perfect stranger. In all j crowd, don’t mind it; but tell me if Mr. Bentley 
tier list of friends she remembered no one so ^ has consented?” 

queenty in her presence, so impressed with an s “Generously, nobly,” said Woodworth. “Oh! 
air of command. S Mrs. Ransom, he is a priuoe among men.” 

The dress was a perfect brocade robe of apple J “ He is—he is-” 

green and silvery white, looped up with ribbons s Mrs. Ransom uttered these words so impres- 
from an under skirt of rose-colored silk, was of ij sively, that Gillian and Woodworth looked at 
regal richness; the tall head-dress, powdered, j each other. Mrs. Ransom saw the glance, and 
puffed, and woven in with jewels; tho plume of s went on catching her breath as she spoke, 
snowy feathers on one side, and the fall of a J “Every one says that. It is a beautiful thing 
glowing rose back from the left temple were gor- i to be so respected, so thoroughly beloved; your 
geous, but subdued by powder; while the neck l father should be a very happy man, Gillian.” 
and arms gleamed whitely through a profusion i She spoke feverishly, and her eyes kindled, 
of yellow old lacc, aud the stomacher blazed J “My father is too sensitive, too solitary in 
with jewels. 5 his habits for happiness, but he is good, wise, 

“Who can it be?” whispered Gillian, gazing s and generous, and these things are great bless- 
upon the lady whose face seemed to possess $ ings. To-night he has promised to be very, very 
scarcely a familiar line. “One would think she S happy—but 1 saddened him only a few minutes 
had stepped out of a picture but for these bright v since. It seemed as if I never wanted a mother 
eyes. Who can she be?” s so much in my whole life as I do this evening; 

“Hush! she is in search of U9. I know her, ^ I told him so, and it brought tears into his eyes, 
and yet cannot imagine who she is,” whispered s I tried to caress him into cheerfulness again, but 
Woodworth, drawing Gillian back to his side. 5 lie shrunk away from me, so I was a little rnourn- 
“She is evidently searching for somo one.” £ ful for the time, but he is here, and you have 
The lady entered, saw Gillian, and came for- ' come, what more can I want? There, there is 
ward. ^ papa now looking for us. One moment, Mrs. 

“My dear Miss Bentley, and you also my'Ransom!” 
friend,” she said, with cheerfulness, evidently $ Gillian hurried forward into the library .and 
forced, for her voice was husky. J; met her father half way. Mrs. Ransom took 

Gillian gave a little start, and then broke into s Woodworth’s arm, leaning heavily upon it. She 
a bird-like laugh. $ saw Gillian coming forward dimly like a cloud 

“Mrs. Ransom, oh! my dear Mrs. Ransom, I $ followed by a dark shadow, 
am so glad you have come. I waited and waited n “Mrs. Ransom—my father, Mr. Bentley.” 
up stairs, thinking that you might want help $ Julia heard the words, and moved forward 
about your dress; but it is perfect, I never saw s under a chandelier in the library. Bentley saw 
such a change—who on earth would recognize \ a fine woman glittering with jewels. Her eyes 
you? I shall have to.introduce you twice over J shone upon him like stars reflected deep in a 
to papa, he will never get the least idea of you v lake; but she seemed too pale for a woman of 
in this splendid costume.” s robust health, which was evident from the round 

“So you would not have known me?” said ^ fullness of her person. The unnatural contrast 
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of her face and her person struck him with a i meeting Woodworth and taking the goblet from 
sort of chill. But he could not remove his eyes \ his hand. “Now, papa, if you would leave the 
from her gaze. She had fascinated him by a S room and get a little more calm." 
look, os she had thousands and thousands by ^ “Calm, child! I am calm!” 
her genius. Though a recluse iu many respects, $ “It is frightful to see any one so close to 
Mr. Bentley had seen too much of society not to $ death,” said Woodworth, lifting Julia’s head, 
feel that some words of hospitality were expected ) and attempting to force the water through her 
from him; but he could not speak them; the \ lips, “and she the most noble of human beings, 
very presence of this woman enthralled his j this paleness frighteus me.” 


senses. ^ Bentley Look one of the hands that fell down- 

She did not seem embarrassed, but excited > ward toward the carpet, a pulse leaped into the 
and eager; her lips parted, her hands trembled j wrist as ho touched it, and the palm grew warm 
visibly. She looked down at them and seemed 5 against his. 

terrified by her own agitation. { “She is better,” he said, unconsciously clasp- 

"You see how society affects me,” she said, \ ing the hand, “much better. Speak, dear lady, 
turning desperately to Woodworth. “Bring me > and tell me if I am right.” 
a glass of water—I pray you bring me a glass j She did not answer; but he felt her fingers 
of water." £ tighten around his, jvhile a tremor passed over 

She was evidently faint; her parted lips were $ her mouth, 
whito as snow; the lids trembled over her eyes. | “Yes, I am better. Oh! if this were death 
She staggered—Bentley threw his arms around j now!" 

her or she would have fallen. As it was, a shud- | She whispered this, faintly struggling, as it 
der passed through her person, and she was £ were, not to grow strong or entirely conscious, 
sinking from his arm to the floor. < That instant the voice of aunt Dinah pene- 

Gillian caught her with both arms, for her $ trated to the library, and the sound of her feet, 
father seemed paralyzed. $ patting across the floor of the vestibule, gave a 

"Help me lift her, papa; she is quite gone, < promise of vigorous help, 
her cheek is cold as death." J “Where am she, I says? What am all dis 

This plea aroused Bentley, his eyes kindled, \ touse ’bout, takin’ off der glasses from der tables 
he grew strong. $ afore meal-time, and raisin’ ole scratch gin’rally? 

"Give her to me entirely,” he said, bearing } What lady am it as guvs up afore der fun be- 
her to a sofa; "she is evidently, like me, op- | gins? I’m amost out o’ breath climbing to dat 
pressed by the idea of this crowd.” \ chist. Den der lock got obstrop’rous and wouldn’t 

He laid her softly on the sofa, while Gillian jj work, and I got mad—bang! open it flew, and 
arranged the cushions, and knelt down, listening \ here’s a bottle ob der best camfiro dat ebber 
for a breath from those cold lips. > cum under dis ruff, I certifies to dat, any how, I 

"Oh! father, is she dead?” cried Gillian, ^ does. Miss Gillian, where am der indorvideral? 
startled by the strangeness of his face. s jist p’int her out.” 

"I do not know,” he said, vaguely; “but it \ Before any one could speak, Dinah 6aw Mrs. 
seemed just now as if some one had died a \ Ransom lying on the sofa, and darted toward 
second time. Have you any strange feeling of \ her the more vigorously, as a carriage that mo- 
of bereavement, Gillian?” j ment rolled up to the door. Without pause or 

“I had, an hour ago, while thinking of my \ caution she gathered the palm of her withered 
mother; but now I tremble with anxiety to see \ hand into a hollow, filled it from the flask, and 
this dear lady look up.” j dashed it into Mrs. Ransom’s face with a sud- 

"Your mother!” cried Bentley, starting up * denness that made the poor lady gasp painfully, 
with a gesture of sudden pain. “Gillian, a mo- \ “Bring her to in no time!” cried Dinah, tri- 
ment since this woman lay upon my bosom. It \ umphantly, filling her palm again. " Jes see der 
was your mother’s place till—till—girl, how ^ color come ter er rnout’; but den dis yer camfire 
dare you ask me to lift that form in these 
arms!” 

“I thought she was dying, papa.” 

"And so she is, perhaps,” answered Bentley, \ and stinging as mustard. Am yer ’viving, 
with sudden gentleness. "We are cruel to Smarm? Der ye feel dis yer camfire burning 
bring old regrets here. Why does not Wood- % from der crown ob yer head ter de soles ob yer 
worth come with the water?” s feet? ’cause if yer don’t I’se on hand for t’odder 

"He is here! he is here!" cried Gillian, ' dose." 


1 ' is strong ’nough to stand Tone. None ob yer 
city potticary stuff dat yer. Hab ter cork up 
tight ter keep alive, but sharp as horseradish 
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“Foolish old Dinah, I am better,” murmured $ wrote such books could lire, talk, and move like 
Mrs. Ransom, dreamily; “don’t disturb me s other people, they passed on through the bloom- 
again; I want to sleep. You are always calling $ ing labyrinths of the conservatory, and into the 
me up before sunrise.” \ great drawing-room, where the floors were ela- 

“What? how? Foolish ole Dinah! foolish ole \ borately ornamented for dancing: and a tempo- 
Dinali! Now dis indervederal hasn’t had der j rary gallery was occupied by the band whose 
honor of a ’duction, an’ she calls me old Dinah: ^ music soon rang through the building, 
dat’s manners mung white folks, I ’spose.” $ And now the house was filled. Brilliant groups 
Dinah was so exasperated that she gave her $ passed every moment from their silken lined 
head a vigorous toss, and handed her camphor s carriages to the dressing-rooms overhead, and 
bottle to Woodworth, with the air of a Marshal j down the noble staircase again, chatting, glid- 
of France resigning his baton in disgust. £ ing, and full of sweet noises, like tropical birds 

“I ’spect when Miss Gillian twisted dis turban \ when the forests are in bloom. The murmur 
round my head, and vested me with dis silk J and hum of enjoyment ran from room to room, 
gown, she wasn’t ’specting ter see de owner \ for everywhere the gay revelers might be found: 
’suited; but I’ll detire till dis yer lady comes \ among the flowers of the conservatory—in the 
ter a sense ob her ’sition an’ mine. Ole Dinah! 5 moonlight of the boudoir, or the stronger bril- 
wonder what she calls ole—- ugh!” pliancy of the library: every where that night 

Mrs. Ransom smiled as one laughs in a dream; $ pleasure reigned triumphant; but happiest of 
but when Mr. Bentley quietly rebuked Dinah and 5 all was the fair mistress of the revel, and most 
sent her from the room, she seemed to recover ' brilliant of all was her friend, Mrs. Ransom, 
her faculties with a start, and sat up looking s who, shaking off her temporary indisposition, 
earnestly around. $ gave out the brightness of her genius like a star, 

“Have I been ill?” she said, turning her eyes s scattering wit and courteous sayings around her, 
on Gillian—“ill and troublesome?” $ as the German prince cast jewels from his vest- 

“111, dear lady, but not troublesome.” i; merits, reckless where the bright things fell. 

She looked eagerly around. ^ Wherever she was, a cloud of rustling silks, 

“There was some one else here—or am I mis- 5 vapory laces, and waving feathers was sure to 
taken?” 5 collect, for Gillian was sure to be near, and like 

“An old colored woman, whom we all spoil s two genii they reigned together, the one by 
terribly, went out a moment since, after half J her brightness and her beauty, the other by a 
smothering you with camphor, that is all!” s power of genius that was irresistible. 

“An old colored woman. I wish Bhe had staid $ Hannah Hart, too, flitted through the rooms 
& moment longer.” $ like a bird. With a dainty basket of flowers 

“Shall we call her?” said Woodworth. s poised on her head, and a muslin apron gathered 

“No—no; hark! carriages—another, and I J up in one hand, through which came the red 
detaining you all here. It is unpardonable!” ? glowing of roses, she went from group to group 
She started up, and arranged her dress with < bargaining for her flowers, and full of whole- 

haste, keeping her eyes averted from the little i* some glee and wit, not the less poignant that it 

group of friends. $ was a little saucy. In the distance, always in 

“Now,” she said, smoothing the lace over her % the distance, and fluttering on the outskirts of 
elbows and arranging the folds of her dress, $ the crowd, was a little, pale woman, looking 
“shall we go back to the pretty room yonder? $ wildly from face to face as if in search of some 

I shall not faint again, depend on it. Hark, tho $ one. Sometimes she spoko furtively to the 

first group is coming. Let us go!” $ flower girl, who always answered with a care- 

Mr. Bentley offered his arm. Mrs. Ransom s less laugh, 
scarcely touched it as she appeared to lean upon ^ “Has he come, aunt? Indeed I do not know, 
him. She was self-sustained now either by fever ( Why should you or I trouble ourselves about 
or excitement, for her cheeks were red as tea- \ him?” Then she would begin to hum, 
roses, and her eyes took the glance of an eagle. « rvo becn roaming , r vo been roaming, 

She looked younger by ten years than when she \ Whore the Summer dews are sweet,” 

entered the room. \ and take wing again. 

And now the crowd came pouring in through l “Will you dance with me?” said a soft voico 
the brilliant library, into the moonlight of the 5 at her elbow. 

boudoir, chatting, laughing, and treading times “Will I dance with you, Mr. Hurst? Of course; 
to imaginary music—charmed by the beauty of 5 but it is a waltz, or a something that I never 
the young hostess, wondering that a woman who < danced except alone with Gillian; but she is 
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standing up too. Yes—yes, I’ll be ready in a ^ struck aslant on them, made aunt Hetty shut her 
moment.’* $ eyes; the gorgeous brightness pained them. The 

She darted off iu search of aunt Hannah, and s lady, as if unconsciously, rested one hand on 
found her on an iron seat in the conservatory, at s aunt Hetty’s shoulder, she seemed weary aud 
an angle that commanded a view of the boudoir $ heavy-hearted. Notwithstanding all her splen- 
an J drawing-room. She looked wild and anxious ^ dor, there was something to pity in that sad face, 
as Hannah came up. \ “Are you tired?—would you like a seat, 

“Have you found him?” she asked. S madam?” said the little woman, shrinking be- 

“Yes^*yes, and we are going to dance.” J neath the touch of that strange hand as if it 
“Dance! What, he dance to-night?” $ pained her. 

“Yes—yes, do make haste and unfasten the $ The lady dropped her hand slowly, and looked 
basket from my head; there, undo the ribbons; s down at the speaker. What a wild, troubled 
all right; now hold it till I come back, or, if > face it was that she looked upon! The hair 
you get tired, put it on the seat; I can find it ^ parted so smoothly beneath her cap seemed 
again. Now give me a pin, I want to faston up s scattered with ashes. Alas! when grey hairs 
my apron so that the roses cannot spill out. > appear before their time, they usually spring 
Now I’m off.” | from the ashes of dead hopes, the bitterest kind 

“Stop—stop. Are you going to dance with | known to humanity, 
him—with Michael Hurst?” j Mrs. Ransom could not turn her eyes from 

“Dance! that isn’t the word, aunt. I’m going 5 aunt Hetty’s face, something in the expression 
to waltz, to whirl around in this fashion, do s smote her to the heart. She noticed the little 
you see?” She bent her left arm, pressed the l feet moving restlessly on the floor—the hands 
hand to her side, and gave a whirl that sent her s clasping and unclasping themselves under the 
muslin robe dashing against the glowing shrubs s bluck lace scarf. The arm, with its hair bracc- 
that rained a storm of petals over her. As the \ let, from which a locket fell, containing the 
bright leaves fluttered in tho folds of her dress, l mingled tresses of two females fair and dark 
she darted away calling out, J curling together. At last the lady spoke, but 

“Take care of my basket, aunt Hetty, or leave ' there was anguish in her voice, 
it, if you like, and come see us dance.” $ “Yes, I am tired—ill I fear. Is there no 

Yes, aunt Hetty had no reason for sitting $ place in which I can rest a moment? No private 
there behind the plants any longer Hurst was \ room where I should not be an intruder?” 
in the crowd, she would search for him there— J “I—I will go with you up to my own cliam- 
she would do anything to shake off the harass- $ her, that is always quiet; but excuse me if I do 
ing anxiety that was almost killing her. In her s not stay, I must be here; oh! they are coming 
dark dress she might pass for a nun or a sister $ now! Mr. Hurst—Mr. Hurst, one moment!” 
of charity, and so speak with him and no one i She darted forward ns Hurst and Hannah 
observe it. ^ Hart went circling by among the dancers, and 

She left Hannah’s pretty basket on the chair, $ made a grasp at the young girl’s dress. The 
and wandered off lonely as if she had been in a ^ apron gave way; all the roses it contained fell 
wilderness. s to the floor, and were scattered abroad by a 

The waltz was at its height, and the crowd $ sweeping whirl of the next couple, 
in a whirl of excitement. Here a Cleopatra $ “Oh! aunt, how could you?” cried Hannah, 
swam by in the arms of a Roman senator; fair J panting for breath, as she retreated from the 
Greeks whirled past supported by Turkish J circle. “See my poor roses, and my torn aproD, 
Pashas; and sons of the war-path flirted with < it’s too bad.” 

novices of the white veil. % Aunt Hetty did not heed her—did not even 

Aunt Hetty was bewildered and shocked. To $ know the mischief she had done, 
her the people seemed going mad: she was $ “Hurst—Hurst, I must speak to you,” sho 
crowded to the wall, and leaned against it out jj said, with desperate resolution, 
of breath and frightened. Among the whirl of ^ “Well, be quick then, or we lose our place in 
dancers she could distinguish no one; and her $ the ring. Oh! Mrs. Ransom, more beautiful 
heart was bent on speaking to Hurst; she could J than ever! This is a splendid affair. I enjoy 
endure that torture of apprehension no longer, jj myself with a zest—how is it with you?” 

A lady came and stood beside her—a tall, J “I am beyond the age when gayety enchants,” 
stately woman in the prime of mid age, but who \ she said, gravely; “but this lady desires to speak 
looked grand and youthful compared to her. \ with you, she has been very anxious. Go with 
The flash of jewels on her bosom, as the light' her.” 
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The words were softly spoken, but they seemed < them with patronage in every gesture. “Jes 
liko a command. ^ serve dat pyramid all ob sugar candy, an* dat 

Ilurst whispered a few words to Hannah, and J heap ob cake white as a tub ob curd—an’ dcr 
fallowed aunt Hetty to the conservatory. Gillian % glass, twinkling like ice, an’ de silver baskets a 
and Woodworth whirled by him as he went down $ running over wid strawberries, nn ? grapes, an* 
the room. He started back as a rattlesnake coils s tings dat do Lord uever ’tended to grow ter- 
for a spring, and the hate that shot from his eyes s gether, an’ that never would if it hadn’t been 
was like venom. ij for them hot-houses. Serve them wines in the 

Mrs. Ransom was watching him. She saw the s ’canters, an’ the regiment ob glasses, red, yaller, 
look, but thought that the dancers had, perhaps, j green. Golly, ain’t it a show? I wonders what 
trod on him as they whirled by, and knowing his ^ dem ornary folks at do corner ’ll say when I tells 
evil temper, this was enough to explain his evi- \ ’em ’bout it?” 

dent wrath. 5 But Dinah’s eloquence was exhausted in vain. 

After a little time, the two came back. Ilurst 5 Mrs. Ransom scarcely gave a glance at the 
was excited; his cheek burned like fire, and he s tables, glittering with cut glass, silver, and 
cast stern glances at the little woman, which \ china, all laden, and tinted with fruits, wines, 
made her shrink like a threatened child. s and rich masses of flowers, growing out from 

“Come,” he said, seizing Hannah almost s a ground-work of snow. She was too deeply 
rudely by the waist, “let us see who will be ^ occupied by her own thoughts to heed the pic- 
crowded from the track.” j ture, beautiful as it was. 

He gave tho young creature & fierce whirl, s “ Humph!” muttered Dinah, as the two women 
and dashed in among the dancers like a storm. ^ glided through her domain, “dcr am something 
A humble, heart broken look bad settled on J in dat ar passage of Scripter as tells ’bout feed- 
aunt Hetty; she was nervous no longer, but all $ ing pigs wid pearls, and t’ings ob dat sort.” 
the strength had left her limbs. Mrs. Ransom $ As she consoled herself with a glass of wine, 
put one arm around her, and all the beauty of s which she called three waiters to pour out for 
her countenance shone forth. $ her, taking plenty of time, as they stood in ob- 

“IIa8 he been unkind?” she whispered. ^ sequious attendance, on the color of glass which 

“He!—who?” said aunt Hetty, with a wild $ should be honored by an approach to her lips, 
look. $ Mrs. Ransom followed Hetty Hart into her 

“Oh! I had forgotten that wc are strangers,” s room. She looked around, with interest, as if 
said Mrs. Ransom, with a sigh; “but you seemed | searching among the objects the chamber con- 
troublcd, and ono sometifiies forgets proprieties tained for some idea of its inmate. Nothing 
where sympathy is strong.” jl wa s there which bespoke individuality. Furni- 

“ Troubled, I? Who said that * I am naturally $ ture, rich in itself but evidently uncared for, 
a still person—a poor, nervous creature, they ^ occupied such places as the chambermaid ap- 
call me; but as for trouble, what trouble can a ' propriated to it. Thero was no home look, and 
woman have who is so much alone?” $ seemed to be no homo feeling in the room. It 

Mrs. Ransom felt the frail form shrink and J was a place in which Hetty Hart sometimes shut 
tremble against her arm. She tightened its clasp s herself up, and that was all. 
a little and whispered, $ “There is a bed,” said aunt Hetty, wearily, 

“But l am both weary and ill; where is the \ “if you wish to lie down; and easy-chairs, if 
room you promised?” $ you like them better. Excuse me, but I am un- 

Aunt Hetty aroused herself. { able to talk. This night has almost killed me.” 

“Yes, I can stay with you now, it is all over; s Aunt Hetty sunk to a couch, as she spoke, 
when one is too weak for a struggle rest ought j and held her head between both hands. Mrs. 
to come. Follow me through the supper-room, \ Ransom looked at her a moment with strange 
it is the shortest way.” J interest, and at last sat down on the couch. 

She seemed glad to cast the protecting arm $ “It is no common distress that makes you so 
away, and moved through the crowd to a side ^ weak,” she said, very compassionately. “I have 
door which she opened cautiously Mrs. Ran- < experience, and some power; if any one on earth 
som glided after her, and in a moment they stood \ can help you, confide in me. I am to be trusted, 
in the supper-room, over which Dinah was pre- s believe me.” 

aiding in her gorgeous turban and gaming gown, s Aunt Hetty dropped her hands, and looked 
Oriental in her despotism as in her dress. $ around eagerly, as if about to open her heart; 

“So yer hab come ter take a look afore dey s but her countenance contracted again, and she 
tousle ebboryting up,” ehe said, marching toward ^ turned moodily away without speaking. 
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“And you will not trust me! According to 
your own account, this nervousness—this vague 
terror which comes and goes on your face—un¬ 
fits you for a struggle with real difficulties. Why 
not take council then? Why not take help? 
Both are offered in good faith.” 

Mrs. Ransom paused; but aunt Hetty only 
made a faint negative movement of the head. 

“If money is wanting,” she went on to say. 
But aunt Hetty gave that same mournful wave 
of the head. Like all weak persons she was 
obstinate in a negative, and in refusing to do 
anything could bo firm enough. 

Mrs. Ransom was greatly troubled. She saw 
that some previous anxiety preyed upon the 
helpless creature at her side; and full of kind¬ 
ness, ardent in her benevolence, she felt certain 
of the power to sweep this evil aside, could she 
but learn its nature. 

“Then you will not speak?*’ she said. 

Aunt Hetty became impatient. Of late fits of 
fretful irritability would seize upon her, and she, 
the quietest of human beings, would repulse 
kindness almost with insult. 

“I have nothing to tell—nothing to say. Can¬ 
not a poor woman have a headache, or be a little 
vexed, without the whole world forcing itself 
upon her? I don’t know you, ma’am. God help 
me! I scarcely know any one. In the whole 
world there never was such a born creature. 
They call me an ‘old maid,”’ she added, with a 
weak laugh, “and you know what fretful crea¬ 
tures they always are.” 

Mrs. Ransom arose and walked the floor. 
What could she effect with a character like 
that? With all her genius she had no power to 
overcome that inert obstinacy which fear makes 
strong. Still she could not abandon the poor 
creature, whose sole wish was to conceal that 


she suffered. She sat down again, but aunt 
Hetty moved on the couch to avoid her. 

“Who are you?” she said, impatiently. “I 
ask you here, because you look tired, but you 
will neither lie down yourself nor let me rest.” 

“I am a lone woman, like yourself.” 

“Like me! Like me!” 

“Worse! for I cannot be resigned. I struggle 
and suffer; you bow to the storm; I brave it.” 

“That is the way Sarah used to talk.” 

“And who was Sarah?” 

“My sister. Oh! my God! my God! why did 
I mention her! What if she were here now! tell 
me; for they pretend that you know everything! 
Tell me if spirits do come back? If they ever 
know what we are doing here? Oh! don’t look 
at me with those great eyes. I have no secret for 
you to search out. Only tell me this one thing.” 

“I have no knowledge beyond this life—no 
means of knowledge which the Bible does not 
give to you as well.” 

‘ “The Bible! I will not search that. I have 
not touched the Bible since—almost since I came 
here.” 

“Read it then.” 

“No! no!” 

“Let me read it for you: it will tranquilize us 
both.” 

“While the house is shaken with dancers, and 
wine is running like water in the rooms below! 
This is no place or time for the Bible. Hark! 
they are laughing loud now!” 

Mrs. Ransom started up. 

“No! that was a shriek—a try of anguish! 
Great heavens! it comes again! Something has 
happened!” She opened the door and fled down 
the long passages; but Hetty Hart fell upon the 
couch, and began to moan. 

(to be continued.) 


MADELINE. 


BY MISS MAItY 

Maiden of the golden tresses, N 

Which the fair moon gently blesses £ 

With palo fringes lying lightly ^ 

On thy fair head, gleaming whitely; ; 

'Mong the curls and wavelets straying \ 

Like the fairies out a-Maying; 

O’er thy white face gleaming stilly 

Like the moonlight on a lily; > 

What dost thou, oh! Madeline! 

By the lake of Pontchartrain? ‘ 

Why hast thou so fleetly flown J 

Through the moonlight all alone, • 


A. LATHBUBY. 

Down the walk, and o’er the lawn, 
Like a startled, bounding fawn? 

Why dost gaze, all trembling still. 

At the mansion on the hill? 

tending on the shore-sands bare. 
Listening—hark! now bend thine ear 
A dipping oar, oh! Madeline! 

On the lake of Pontchartrain! 

Morn is breaking now again 
O’er the lako of Pontchartrain; 

While the light is lying still 
Upon the lake, upon the hill, 
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Whero the mansion, quaint and grand, 
Frowns abovo the pebbled straDd, 

Foet are hurrying to and fro; 

Faces white with stifled woe; 

Father, why dost call that name? 

“Madeline, oh I Madeline 1” 

Where’s the maid with sunny hair? 

In her room? Ah I no, not there! 

In the garden, ’mong her flowers. 

Where she spends the morning hours? 
Naught came for answer back, 

Naught fell upon the ear. 

But the cry of “Madeline!” 

And the answer, “She is not here.” 

Has the doveling left its nest 
Ne’er to return again? 

Or will it return with folded wings, 

To its homo by the Pontchartrain? 

The sunset sky had thrown a smile 
O’er Cuba’s bright and beauteous isle; 

And, whispering through the orango grove, 
The south wind told a tale of love; 

And many a bird of plumage rare 
Fanned with bright wing the scented air; 
While o’or the bright, sky-tinted sea 
The white sailed boats were bounding free. 

From out a latticed colonnade. 

Where, ’midst tho sunlight and tho shade, 
Tho blossoms hung in clusters bright, 

Half hidden ’midst the vines from sight, 
Tho trembling notes of a guitar 
Fell sweetly on tho sunset air. 

Sweetly it fell, but full of woe 
Tho plaintive voice sang soft and low; 

Till sadder, lower grew tho strain, 

Then ended in a bright refrain. 

Which, sparkling liko a diamond chain 
With joyous fancies, ceased tho lay, 

Which ended thus to drive away 

Sad thoughts, which still would come again. 

A white hand parts a drooping vine 
Which round a marble pillar twines, 

And see! a maiden, young and fair, 

Leans o'or the lattice; and her lmir 
By ouo white hand is bnckward thrown, 

As if each sunny curl alone 

In that wild toss had changed its form 

Beneath the magic of a charm. 

But a sadness lay on the fair face now, 

And a cloud rested on the beautiful brow, 
For a zephyr, wandering far and free, 


Whispered a message from over the sea; 
“Madeliue, oh! Madeline! 

There's grief in the house by tho Pontchartivin.’ 1 

Against a vine-wreathed column leaned 
Her sunny head, while on it beamed 
The glowing sunset’s softened gold, 

That liko a gleam of memory told 
The tale of love, the secret flight, 

When on that sad, yet happy night, 

The youDg May moon, with saintly brow, 

Blessed her bowed head just as the vow 
Passed her white lips— 

“My Madeliue!” 

She starts as from a dream of pain, 

And sees those eyes, whose magic light 
Has, like a beacon star of night, 

Guided her young and erring feet 
Away from home. 

“What! tears, my sweet? 
This tho reward of all ray love? 

Nay, no reproach I meant ; I stroro 
To dry that cheek, and smooth that brow 
That looks so sadly on me now.” 

Oh! full of love and passing fair, 

Graced with a high and regal air, 

Was the proud face, whose earnest eyes 
With fond inquiry and surprise, 

Gazed in her own. Tim blue-eyed maid 
Looked up and sighed, apd softly said, 

“Oh! I sigh for the orange groves again, 

That bloom by the lako of Pontchartrain.” 

Through n high arched window stealing 
Came the slanting sunset light, 

Falling on two figures kneeling 
By a couch all draped in white. 

O'er the bedsido sadly falling, 

Where before those curls had lain. 

Lay the long and shining tresses 
Of the darling Madeline. 

And “Thy blessing, oh! my father!” 

Rose in sobbing accents wild; 

“Bless me, and oh! bless him also, 

For tho dear sake of thy child!” 

Trembling fell the old man’s blessing. 

And the eyes with death-dimmed light 
Rested on the youth low knoeling 
In the slanting sunset light. 

“For thy sake, oh! Madeline!” 

Backward fell the weary bead; 

And the erring, yet forgiven, 

Knelt alone beside the dead. 


UNSATISFIED. 


BT LOTTIE LIXWOOD. 


An! woman’s heart must mask it well, 
The love she Is too proud to tell— 

And the cold world will smile and say 
She has no heart to give away; 

And so her weary feet must trend, 

Paths where her sisters’ feet have bled, 
Till the soft grave shall rest upon 
Tho restless bosom it hath won. 

Oh I woman's heart! oh! woman’s strife! 
Oh! restless sea of human life! 


Oh! woman’s love, and woman’s woe, 

Whose surging life-tides come and go, 

What, what shall whisper, “Peace! be still!” 
While bearing crosses up life’s hill! 

Oh! mother! Mary! Christ divino! 

Fill up life’s chalices with wine, 

Such as the martyrs long ago 
Drank to assnago their human woe— 

And give to woman’s neart the lore 
That blooms eternally above. 
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BEAD AND BRAIDED RETICULE. 


BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 



< We give here an engraving of a braided reti- 
J cule, as it appears when finished. In the front 
s of the number, we print an enlarged pattern of 
$ the side of the reticule, so that there can be 
J no difficulty in it, even for a beginner. The 
i material may be velvet, or cloth, at the option 
\ of the maker. When braided, the reticule is to 
\ be lined with silk, the color to follow the fancy 
s of the intended owner: and the whole is to be 
finished with a clasp and chain, as seen in the 
annexed cut. Very beautiful steel clasps and 
\ chains may be purchased, ready made: or a 
^ silver-smith can make one of silver, according 
l to any design you may wish. Silver, however, 
\ is too expensive a metal for an article so soon 
s worn out as a reticule, and the fashion of which 
s changes every year or two; and we would not, 
$ therefore, advise its use, for, under such circum- 
v stances, it would look ostentatious. 


GREEK CASAQDE. 

BY EMILY II. M A Y . 



This is a new and fashionable article, just J No. 2. Back. 

come out in Paris, of which we give a diagram $ No. 3. Sleeve. 

on the next page. ^ The braiding may follow the pattern we give. 

No. 1. Front. 1 or any other that may be preferred. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY OUR ‘‘FASHION EDITOR.’” 


The fall openings offer an 
unusual quantity of varieties. 

We have selected the best of 
these, to be engraved for this 
number. The children’s fash¬ 
ions, the equestrian costume, 
the walking dress, and the new 
article, the Greek Casaque, 
given on another page, are all 
novel as well as beautiful. The 
new styles of dressing the hair, 
of which we give engravings 
of two, in the front of the num¬ 
ber, (a side and back view of 
each,) are all the rage in Paris, 
and cannot fail to be fashion¬ 
able here, especially as they are 
peculiarly adapted for many 
faces, which are less suited to 
the old styles. By-the-bye, 
this fitness, which French wo¬ 
men never neglect, is too much 
overlooked by us Americans. 

For this place we reserve the 
accompanying engraving of a 
chemise, just imported, and 
enjoying great favor abroad. 

We also give, here, illustrations of the prettiest ^ department proper, we add everything, in regard 
fall bonnets we have seen, in different styles, $ to the prevailing modes in general, which it is 
so as to afford ladies a selection. In our fashion ‘ worthy to know. We beg our readers to observe, 




' NEW STYLES OF FALL BONNETS. 

Yol. XXXVI— 16 
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H A N D-S CBEEN. 



NEvr styles or fall boxjcets. 


that, in reporting the fashions, we do not make v them entirely at our own expense. This is 
Peterson’s Magazine a mere advertising medium $ important to remember, in seeking a reliable 
for dealers in the various articles, but take our $ authority, from which to obtain late and im- 
patterns from the newest and prettiest that ap- \ partial information of the freshest varieties in 
pear, whether at home or abroad, engraving < fashion. 


HAND-SCREEN. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


\ 



^ style of work produces a very rich effect, it 
5 being a combination of white and gold beads 
^ on a crimson velvet ground, the flowers being 
s worked on white velvet. A pair of wire frames 
$ must be purchased, the size of which must be 
£ traced on two squares of crimson velvet. The 
\ shape of the flowers must next bo cut out in 
J white velvet and laid on to the crimson circle, 
£ being slightly tacked down at the edge in their 
) proper places. The beadwork is then cora- 
5 : menced. The centres of the flowers are formed 
of loops of beads, composed of three or four 
$ clear white, three gold, and three or four clear 
5 white, every loop the same, and the centres 
s filled in with these loops. The leaves of the 
s flowers are not raised like the centres, but are 
5 formed of strings of beads of clear white, opaque 
s white in the centre, and clear white again at the 
l edges, according to the shape of the leaf, the 
\ widest part taking about three of each. This 
5 beadwork is over the white velvet flower, which 
> shows through and gives extreme richness, the 
j centres being all raised by means of the loops 
* The small spray work is composed of clear white. 
We give, this month, a design for a hand- J with every point ending with three gold beads, 
screen, which is both new and handsome. The > After the beadwork is completed, the crimson 
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DESIGN FOR HAND-SCREEN, ENLARGED. 
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Yelvet must be well stretched over the wire frame, ■: of rather large clear white beads all round laid 
and the back lined with white silk. The edge j on to the fringe. The beads must be threaded 
is finished with a deep crape fringe, with a row $ on a fine, strong cotton. 
















































































































































































































SQUARE IN IRISH POINT FOR TRIMMING A '•BONNET 


BT KBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —No. 30 cotton. No. 4 Penelope 
hook. 

Make 10 chs rather loosely; (as these chg have 
to be worked into on both sides) turn back; 9 dc 
in the 10 ch; 1 ch 9 dc up the other side of the 
9 ch; 2 ch 10 dc down the other side; 2 ch 11 dc 
down the other side; 2 ch 12 dc down the other 
side; 2 ch 18 dc down the other side; 2 ch 15 dc 
down the other side. Draw tho cotton through 
in a tight chain and cut it off. Make three other 
leaves the same; then with same cotton and fine 
sewing needle, place two of the leaves, their right 
sides facing together, and sew not more than 5 
stitches of each together from the end where each 
was fastened off; be careful in placing them to¬ 
gether that the points are exactly even. Now 
sew the others on to these two leaves in the same 
manner. Then dc u the 2 ch at point of a leaf; 
* 8 oh dc u same 2 ch; 7 ch 1 L about midway 
down the leaf; 5 ch 1 L in next loop; 1 ch 1 L 
284 


in the next leaf, in the same position as the last 
L stitches are; 6 ch 1 L in next loop; 7 ch dc u 

2 ch at point of leaf. Repeat from * all round, 
and fasten off. Make and sew together 4 other 
leaves, and having completed the crochet round 
them, do not fasten off, but proceed to join the 
squares together thus:—In the second square 
make 4 ch dc u ch at corner; now place the 1st 
piece at the back of the second piece which has 
the cotton attached, but with both their wrong 
sides facing; 8 ch dc u 8 ch at corner of b (or 
back piece;) 3 ch dc u 7 ch in/ (or front piece,) 
but not at the corner; 8 ch dc « 7 ch at b; 3 oh 
dc u 5 ch in /; 3 ch dc u 5 ch at b; 8 ch dc u 6 
ch in f; S ch dc u 5 ch at b; 3 ch dc u 7 ch in f; 

3 ch dc u 7 oh at b ; 3 ch dc u 8 ch at corner in 
f; 3 ch dc u 8 ch at corner of b. Fasten off. 

Make 5 of these squares and join together; 
then make another 6, and join these two lengths 
together, thus:—Fold the two strips together, 
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A RABBIT IN CANTON-FLANNEL. 
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'with, their right sides facing; dc u 8 ch in corner < one of the corners; make 8 ch 1 L u same cbs at 
of front piece; 8 ch dc u 8 ch in corner of back I; corner; 6 ch 1 L u same; 6 ch 1 L u same; 6 oh 
piece; 8 ch dc u 7 ch in /; 8 ch dc u 7 ch at b; $ 1 L u next 7 and 5 chs for 4 times; 6 ch 1 L t#8 
3 ch dc u 6 ch in/; 8 ch dc u 6 ch at b; 8 ch dc 5 ch at corner of next leaf, thus missing the 8 ch 
u 6 ch in f; 3 ch dc u 5 ch at b; 8 ch dc u 7 ch J which joins. Repeat at all the corners. Make 
in /; 8 ch dc « 7 ch at b; 8 ch dc u 8 ch in cor- \ 4 L with 6 ch between each long; thus there will 
ner in/ already worked into; 8 ch dc u opposite S be 4 L and 8 chs of 6 at each corner; the 8 ch 
8 ch at b; 8 ch dc u 3 ch in/, at next corner of s in the first corner being equivalent to 1 L 6 ch; 
next square (this has been already worked into,) $ and this row with 5 ch dc into 8rd loop of the 8 
8 ch dc u 8 ch at opposite corner. Now repeat. £ ch at the corner where commenced. 

When five of these lengths are made and joined \ 2nd Row.—7 ch dc u each 6 ch all round, 
together, the square is complete. \ 3rd and 4th Row.—7 ch dc u each 7 oh all 

Foa the Boeder. —Fasten into the 8 ch of $ round. 


A RABBIT IN CANTON-FLANNEL. 

BY ME8. JANE WEAVE B. 



i This is to be made in the same manner as the 
\ duck, which we gave in a former number; the 
] body in white canton-flannel, the tail and ears 
S in black, and red beads to be used for the eyes. 
J The mouth is to be indicated by a line of red 
\ cotton, at the extremities of which put white 
| horse-hairs to represent whiskers. The body is 
to be stuffed with saw-dust. 



PATTERN FOR BODY. 
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DIAGRAM FOR A FICHU. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 

In answer to a request, we give, on this page, !>’ No. 1. The Front. 

a diagram for a fichu, of the latest pattern. I No. 2. Half or the Back. 



We repeat here, what we have frequently said large enough for any woman of ordinary height, 
before: that the inches, marked on the diagram, i We believe we have, on more than one occasion 
represent the size of the pattern, when enlarged \ this year, given directions for enlarging these 
to its full dimensions. Such a fichu as this is $ patterns; and hence need not recapitulate them. 
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The fichu is to be made of black net, and to J white lace, net, or muslin, but black net and 
be trimmed with black lace, and black or scarlet $ lace seems to be altogether the most popular this 
^ehet. These fichus are frequently made of > season. 































































Here's to the sodger who bled, t Here's to the friends we can trust, 

And the sailor who bravely did fa'; j When the storms of advorsity blaw, 

Their fame is alive, though their spirits are fled s May they live in our song, and be nearest our hearts, 

On the wings of the year that’s awa\ ) Nor depart like the year that's awa\ 

' Their famo is alivo, etc. May they live, eto. 











































































EDITOR'S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CII1T-CH AT. 

Tnx Romance or the Hearthstone.— Though the flags of 
the fire-place havo disappeared since the Advent of the dull 
air-tight stove—though the stick and swab tied round it, and 
the cup of mixture with which the good wife was wont “to 
red up” the broad firo-place, are gone, perhaps forever; yet 
there is an idoal hearthstone, “sacred to the memory,” 
though departed from our sight. Families still gather 
around and call it blessed. The lamp is still trimmed, the 
table drawn out, the laugh and the jest still linger, and the 
family group hallow it as of old. 

See the pleasant gathering yonder. 

The clock ticks on the mantle-piece, the lights shine over 
the little ornaments moulded in plaster, and glance broadly 
in the faces of the happy group gathered about the hearth¬ 
stone. 

It is a family complete such as we do not often see. 
“Grandma” Is there with her knitting—that universal 
grandma of snowy cap-border, well patched apron, (what 
grand-dame of the real old times can do without patches?) 
placid brow, and unctuous smile. “Grandpa,” too, with 
knees crossed and hands folded, nods as he talks until some 
burst of childish laughter sets his dim bluo eyes wide open 
again, when he smiles, pats the nearest rogue upon the head, 
oblivious of the mischief he has done, and dozes again. 

“Father” sits by the table where his wife is busy with 
her mending, (that horrid Joe has torn/ the cruelest hole 
right across both knees!) now reading aloud—now talking 
with mother, son, or daughter. Slate-pencils are scratching 
away, fighting with some complicated sum—needles glance 
in and out—thoughtful brows bend over the history: and 
the babe sleeps gently in its straw cradle by the side of the 
wifo and mother, whose gentle glances are often beguiled 
that way. It is the old but daily recurring romance of the 
hearthstone—the Mecca of the poet’s imagination—the well 
of refrelhing for the weary man of business; the spot sacred 
to the most hallowed lives, emotions, and prophecies of the 
heart—the garden of beauty in the desert—the cluster of 
palms and dates in the else barren waste of life. 

But the thrifty and loving families of the earth are not 
alone the recipients of the hearthstone blessing. No, for we 
will take you to a lowly cottage, where the vine grows over 
the wall, and roses bloom within and without—over the 
neat threshold—through the beautiful hall, and yon will 
find a sacred hearthstone there, although there are bnt two 
to dwell beforo it. They are both past middle-age, and they 
sit side by side under the clear light, whoso jets procoed 
from long-drawn tubes and from dark avenues under the 
earth. He has one arm about her waist—a book half closed 
rests on his knee, and of that book they are talking. No 
children have blest their union—still they are happy, for 
they know that “children are an heritage from the Lord,” 
and if He has withheld thorn it is for some good purpose. 
So they lavish yet the more love upon each other, and thank 
God that they can have a hearthstone on which to erect an 
altar—before which to bow—and from which to dispense 
blessings and charities to the homeless and the needy, even 
if the singing voices of little children are denied them. 

There is yet another hearthstone as blessed as this. No 
youthful shouts are heard around it, seldom the sound of 
melody, or joy, for only one poor woman kindles the fire 
upon it. From morning till night she sits and sews—no 
husband to press a kiss upon her uncomely cheek, no mother 
to smile upon her labor, no father to say, “ my child.” Sho 
la alone without ties or kindred, and yet she has her happy 


hearthstone. It is her home, that one room, sacred to her 
silent communings. What if they call her an old maid, and 
laugh at her odd ways? Sho is much more blessed than her 
neighbor, whose husband raves in the delirium of strong 
drink, day after day, and who weeps from dawn till night 
that she was ever a wife. She is far happier than the widow 
opposite, whose eldest son is in jail for forgery, and whose 
youngest is a pest to the neighborhood, and entirely un¬ 
manageable by his mother. She sees families in poverty 
hero—children in rags and squalor there, and her little, 
quiet home looks dear to her. She has the companionship 
of God and angels, and can afford to be despised. They love 
her, although her plain face and reserved deportment have 
never won for her the love of selfish man. She has her 
Bible, her little fire, her choice books, her quiet communings 
with heaven—yea, the hearthstone is sacred there. 

Still another—where age trembles on the verge of the 
grave—where only a little hand-maiden comes in at morn, 
ing and evening, to place the coals on the hearth and wheel 
the oasy-chair round. Old and lonely, yet taking delight in 
her own fireside—her own hearthstone. Spending her little 
annuity for the sake of living in what is home to her, pre¬ 
ferring it to dependence on relatives and friends—cheerful 
while God vouchsafes this, to her, greatest bleasing, next to 
her hopo of heaven. 

If ever sympathy is noeded by those whose misfortnne 
makes earth a place of weariness, it is by the poor and da- 
pendent who have no hearthstone. 

And I am inclined to pity you who seek the cold comfort 
of hotel life, and make your stately steppings up countless 
stAirs to the grandeur of a residence on the third floor of a 
palace. IIow little is the hearthstone there liko that of 
home! You did not order tho wood and see it piled away, 
log after log, in the comfortable cellar. You did not, with 
that air of independence so inseparable from housekeeping, 
see your flour and your sugar rolled in by the barrel, and 
the golden butter hooped In strong kegs, and placed in the 
store-room amidst the numberless otceteras of home. Neither 
with a clear conscience can you (and I dare declare you 
never do it) wbistlo as you march along the city streets— 
“There’s no place like home;” for you feel that it is not, 
never can be home in the midst of the dress, the frivolity, 
the confusion of such a life. 

Let each family have its sacred hearthstone. 

“Sweot is the am lie of home; the mutual look 
When hearts aro of eacli other sure— 

Sweet nro the joys that throng the household nook, 

The haunt of all affections pure.” 

Be Ready nr Time. —Are you thinking of clubs for 1860? 
Be up and doing, before others get into the field. Our volume, 
for next year, will be unrivaled. This year’s “ Peterson,” 
all admit, has boen better than last year’s. Well! we pro- 
mised it should be; and we keep our promises. We now 
whisper in your ear, fair reader, that next year, the Maga¬ 
zine will be better still. You answer you don’t understand 
how that can be possible. But wait and seel 

More for the Monet. —The Freeport (HI.) Journal says:— 
“The September number of Peterson’s Magazine—as usual 
ahead of all cotemporaries —is at hand. We have yot to see 
the Magazine that, for the same amount of money, gives the 
readers so much reading matter, so many and so good en¬ 
gravings, Ac., and so complete fashion-plates.” This Is but 
one, from hundreds of similar notices, which we have re* 
calved. 
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Bs Careful of Tax Health. —One of the Engliah Review*, 
in r late article on the kind* of knowledge that are moet 
valuable, sky* that half of our ailment* are the result of our 
own imprudence. It adds, truly:—“It is not true, as we 
oommonly suppose, that a disorder or disease from which 
we have recovered leaves us as before. No disturbance of 
the normal course of the functions can pass away and leavo 
things exactly as they were. In all cases a permanent 
damage is don*—not immediately appreciable, it may be, 
but still there; and along with other such items which 
Nature in her strictest account-keeping never drops, will 
tell against us to the inevitable shortening of our days. 
Through the accumulation of small injuries it is that con¬ 
stitutions are commonly undermined, and break down, long 
before their time. And if we call to mind how far the aver¬ 
age duration of life falls below the possible duration, we see 
how immense is the loss. When, to the numerous partial 
deductions which bad health entails, we add this great final 
deduction, it results that ordinarily more than one-half of 
life is thrown away.** 

Dickens for ths Million.— Messrs. T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers have just begun the publication of an octavo 
edition of Dickens' works, to be completed in twenty-eight 
weekly numbers, at twenty-five cents a number, or five 
dollars, in advance, for the sett. They call it, very appro¬ 
priately. their edition for the million. The first number, 
which appeared on the twenty-seventh of August, and con¬ 
tains half of “Oliver Twist,” is now before us. It is neatly 
printed, on excellent paper, from clear and handbouie typo. 
This is an opportunity to obtain the works of Dickens, at a 
comparatively small cost, and in a way that will hardly bo 
felt, which should not be neglected. For persons living in 
the country it is especially convenient, as this edition will 
be the very thing to send by mail. Mossrs. T. B. Peterson 
A Brothers print four different editions of Dickens, which 
they bind np in forty various styles. 

Tnx Dollar Newspaper.— We call attention to the 
prospectus of the Dollar Newspaper, which will be found 
advertised on our cover for this month. We can recom¬ 
mend this weekly as excellent in all its various depart¬ 
ments: for its price, indeed, it is the cheapest journal in tho 
United States. The proposal to furnish prizes to writers is 
not a mere catch-penny offer, as too many of a similar kind 
are. We send “Peterson” and ‘‘The Dollar Newspapor,” as 
heretofore, for $2.50, in advance; and we will hero add that 
It is the only newspaper with which we club. 

Round Waists. —A Paris correspondent says:—“The 
round waisted dresses (revived novelties) soem to threaten 
ns as leading on to the short waists worn by our ancestors. 
At present they reach quite to the hips, and only appear 
short by the suppression of the basque; bnt tho eye, which 
has so much difficulty in accommodating itself to this 
change, will become accustomed to it, and, little by little, 
the waists will be shortened in the same proportion as they 
have been lengthened. We cannot help expressing the 
hope that good taste will preserve us from the ridiculous 
short waist of tho first empire.” 

Dictionary of Needlx-Work.— Last year, we published a 
dictionary of all the terms, abbreviations, Ac., used in crochet, 
and generally for the work-table. Thi* is an answer to A. 
E. L, who suggests that wa should give such directions. 

Thx Young Heir’s Return.— This represent the young 
heir, the pet of the household, returning, with his pony and 
dogs, from a gallop over the moors. It is a picture of tho 
olden time, as his drees shows. 


A Prettt Dress. —“There is nothing new under the sun/ 
it is said. We have just seon a novel, and we think charm 
ing, toilette. Dress of white muslin, with nine flounces, 
trimmed with black velvet. Leghorn bonnet, with long, 
black featber, fastened with a bunch of white rosos. The 
same flower in the cap. White cashmere shawl, trimmed 
with two rows of elegant black lace, very wide. 

Leather Work.—A subscriber asks us to give instructions 
in leather work. We gave a series of articles on that sub¬ 
ject, with illustrations, in 1853. Is it not too recent tore- 
peat them? 

Chick, Chick, Chick. —Our steel engraving, this month, is 
from an original design. It is a charming picture, we think; 
but we have prettier things yet to come. 
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Idyls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson. 1 vol n 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor db Fields .—This is a series of four poems, 
s all founded on the legend of King Arthur, and all written 
> in blank verse. To say thoy have no merit, os many critics 
\ have maintained, is sheer nonsense. But, on the other 
> hand, it is quite as absurd to assert that thoy excel any- 
\ thing Tennyson ever wrote befote, or that they are even 
% equal to his reputation. We cannot but think that the 
\ pout laureate’s career has been a comparative failure. 
^ When his first volume appeared, now nearly thirty ydars 
^ ago, it wa* justly regarded as being full of promise. His 
s next disappointed many, but did not discourage all. Now, 
^ however, that he has attained the maturity of his powers, 
s it is impossible to deny that he has not proved to be the 
^ poet of the age, as his partizans enthusiastically contended 
> lie would. That is to Bay, be will not rank, in the estimar 
< tion of future times, with Byron, Wordsworth, or Cowper, 
£ much less with Dry den, Milton, or Spenser: wo say nothing 
of Shakspoare, because Shakspear© was more even than a 
representative poet of his times, being the poet of all times. 
Wo are even heretical enough to bold that Tennyson suc¬ 
ceeds best in poems like “The Lady of Shalott,” and that 
his later efforts, though in a higher school, are loss complete 
of their kind. Nevertheless, the four poems, in the volume 
before us, even if they bad been written by a person totally 
unknown to fame, would have been hailed, at once, as of 
very superior merit. It is only relatively that they are 
bad. We had hoped for better things from the matured 
^ powers of the author of “In Memoriam.” lint wo must not 
s be over-exacting. It does not becomo us “to look the gift- 
$ horse in the mouth.” Only let ns accept what Tennyson 
s has done, this volume with the rest, precisely for what it is 
s worth, placing him in his true rank as among the first of 
\ second-rate poets, bnt denying to him the position which 
s his worshipers claim for him, that of being one of the greater 
s masters. 

^ A Select Glossary of English Words, used formerly in 
\ senses different from the present. By Richard C. Trench, D . 
\ D. 1 vcl., 12 mo. New York: J. S. Red field .—By his series 
£ of books on words, of which series this is the last, Dr. Trench 
has afforded signal aid to the critical study of the English 
language. No library should be without these books. To 
literary men, they are invaluable. Mr. Redfkld lias issued 
the volume in the neat style which distinguishes all of his 
publications. 

s American Wit and Humor. Illustrated by J. M'Lcnan. 
i; 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper <& Brothers .—A collection 
^ of the anecdotes of wit and humor, which have appeared, 
$ at various times, in Harper’s Magazine. Two hundred pages, 
J more racy with fun, it would be difficult to find. 
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Life and Liberty in America ; or, Sketches of a tour in > 
the United States and Canada. By Charles Mackay , LL. D. 5 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper <£ } 
Brothers.— Dr. Mackey in the well-known English poet. ; 
About two year* ago, ho made a hurried trip to the United ; 
8tateo, and wrote home an account of hie impressions for j; 
the London Illustrated News, to which he has long been a ■ 
contributor. It is those letters which are here collected. J 
On the whole, they give a fair picture of this country, as ; 
lair, at loast, as can be expected of a Cockney. Mistakes, ; 
indeed, Markay has made, but an American, traveling in j 
England, would probably make as many. The book is plear ; 
■ant reading. \ 

Parlor Charades and Proverbs. By S. Annie Frost. 1 j 
vol., 12 mo. PhUada: J. B. Lippincott <& Co. —These cha- ; 
radcs are all excellent. They have the advantage, also, of v 
being written expressly for acting in the parlor or saloon, \ 
and requiring no oxtensive apparatus of scenery or proper- j 
ties for their performance. Such a book has long been 
needed. Tho publishers will send it by mail, to any part 
of the United States. Tho prico is ono dollar, bound in 
cloth, or seventy-five cents, in paper covers. 

Knitting Work: A Web of many Textures, wrought by 
Buth Partington. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Brown, Taggart 
4 Chase. —A collection of the latest sayings of that emi¬ 
nently exact and intelligent personage, Mrs. Partington, 
who has, for some years past, enlightened the world with 
her “ wise saws.” We commit no breach of confidence in 
saying that the real name of the good old lady is P. A. Shil- 
laber. Tho volumo is neatly printed and handsomely illus¬ 
trated. If you want to laugh for a week, buy the book. 

A Life for a Life. By the author of u John Halifax” 1 
vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper dk Brothers.— Whoever has 
read “John Halifax,” or “Tho Ogilvies,” or “The nead of 
the Family,” will loeo no time in reading this new novel by 
the same author. Since Miss Bronte’s death, Miss Muloch, 
without dispute, stands foremost among the female authors 
of England. Will not the Harpers give the public a good 
. duodecimo edition of this novel, for the library, to match 
their beautiful edition of “John Halifax?” 

Shelley Memorials. From Authentic Sources. Edited by 
lady Shelley. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor t£Fields. —This 
▼olume has been published by the family of Shelley, in 
order to rebut, forever, the many mis-statements respecting 
tho poet which havo appeared from time to timo. Lady 
Shelley has prepared it from authentic materials, in Sir 
Percy Shelley’s possession. We find it exceedingly inte¬ 
resting. Its value, as tho only reliable memorial of the 
poet, cannot bo too highly estimated. 

The Life of Jabex Bunting, D. D. With notices of colem- 
porary persons and events. By his son, Thomas Percival 
Bunting. Vol. I. New York: Harper <6 Brothers. —This 
work will bo interesting, not only to the many admirers of 
the late Dr. Bunting, but to all who reverence piety and 
learning. Its notices of persons and events will also make 
it valuable as an aid to future historians of American social 
life. A graphic likeness, in silhouette, of Dr. Bunting, em¬ 
bellishes the volume. 

The Mohicans <f Paris. By Alexandre Dumas. 1 voL, 18 
mo. PhUada: T. B. Peterson cf Brothers. —This is a new 
novel, by that prolific, but ever interesting, fuuillotonist, tho 
author of “Moote Cristo” and “The Three Guardsmen.” It 
Las much of the stir of Dumas’ best days, and is probably 
inferior only to the two works we have named, certainly the 
beet he has written. 

A Sabbath Discourse on the Death of Hon. Rufus Choate. 
Together with the address at the funeral. 1 vol., 16 mo. Bos¬ 
ton: J. E. Tilton <4 Co. —A beautifully printed little volume, 
which the admirers of the late Mr. Choate will be glad, wc 
should think, to purchase. 


OUR COOK-BOOK. 

PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S KAOAEXX.” 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts, in various departments; and the whole, at th s 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook¬ 
book ever published. 


Soup a la Rcint—Suitable for a large entertainment —Add 
to a knuckle of veal, and three or four pounds of lean bec£ 
six quarts of watsr, with a small quantity of salt. When it 
boils, scum it well, and then put in six large onions, two 
large carrots, a head or two of celery, a parsnip, ono leek, 
and a little thyme; boil them all together till tho meat is 
quite boiled down, then strain it through a hair sieve, and 
let it stand about half an hour; then scum It well and clear 
it off gently from tho settlings into a clear pan. Boil half a 
pint of croatn, pour it over some crumbs of bread, and let it 
soak well. Blanch and boat as fine as possible half a pound 
of almonds, adding in a little cream. Take the yolks of six 
hard boiled eggs and beat them quite flue with tho bread 
crumbs soaked in cream, together with the almonds. Then 
mako your broth hot and pour it to your almonds, Ac.; strain 
it through a fine hair sieve, rubbing it with a spoon till all 
that is proper to U9e is gone through into a stewpan, and 
add more cream to mako it white. Set it over the fire, kocp 
stirring it till it boils, and skim off the froth as it rises. 
Have ready the tops of tw'o French rolls, previously soaked 
in melted butter in a stewpan till they become crisp, but not 
brown. Put the rolls in the bottom of your soup tureen, 
and pour the soup over them. Be careful to take oil the fat 
off the broth before yon put it to the almonds, and take caro 
it does not curdls. 

Clam Soup — No. 1.—Take fifty clams, bon them In four 
quarts of water until they are tender; add a small quantity 
of grated broad, or cracker, and as much of the clam liquor 
as you like. If it is not thick enough, mix together, and 
add to it a little butter and flonr. Jnst before it is taken 
off the firs, etir in the yolks of two eggs, and soma cream, 
with a few sprigs of parsley, and a little thyme and pepper; 
after these are added, let it simmer a few minutes, and then 
serve it np. 

Clam Soup—No. 2.—Take a knuckle of veal, and boil It 
for three hours in four quarts of water, salted to liking, with 
fifty middle-sized clams, about two-thirds of their juice, 
togother with seasoning of pepper, parsley, thyme and onion. 
If the clains are small, use more of them. Add to the soupt 
small batter dumplings. 

Partridge Soup. —Tako off the skins of two tolerably old 
partridges, and ent them into small pieces, adding three 
slices of ham, two or three onions sliced, and some celery, 
and fry all together in butter till it bocoraes nicely brownod. 
Then put it into three quarts of water, with a few whole 
peppers, and boil it slowly till a little more than a pint is 
consumed; strain it, and add some stewed celery and fried 
bread. 


Rock Fish—Soused. —Tie yonr fish in a cloth, and boil It 
about forty minutes. Then cut it in half, carefully extract 
the bones, and cut it into slices, lengthwise. Boil together 
one quart of vinegar, and half a pint of wine, adding some 
whole mace, whole allspice, cayenne pepper, a small quan¬ 
tity of nutmeg, and if yon chooec, a little garlic. Four the 
liquor over the fish; it is fit to eat, as soon as it beoomed cold. 
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Mackerel — Boiled. —Dry your m&clrtrel carefully with a 
clean cloth, rub them slightly over with a little vinegar— 
lay them straight in your fish pan, and boil them gently for 
fifteen minutes; then take them up, drain them well, and 
put the water that runs from them into a saucepan, with 
two teaapoonfuls of lemon pickle, one meat spoonful of wal¬ 
nut catchup, the same quantity of browning, a blade or two 
of mace, one anchovy, and a slice of lemon; boil all together 
a quarter of an hour, then strain it through a hair sieve, and 
thicken it with flour and butter. Serve it in a sauce-boat. 
Dish your fish with the tails in the middle. Parsley sauce 
may be added. 

Cod Fish — Salted. —Steep your fish in water all night, 
adding a glass of vinegar; it will extract the salt, and make 
it eat like fresh fish; the next day boil it, and when it is 
done enough, pull it into flakos, mix it with potatoes mashed 
fine; bake it in bowls, and pour egg sauce over it. It may 
also be simply pulled into flakes, and have egg sauce poured 
over it. Egg Sauce for Cod Fish. —Boil some eggs bard; first 
chop the whites, then add the yolks, and chop both together; 
(not too small) put them into half a pound of melted butter 
and let it boil up. 

poultry, sc. 

Mutton — Cold. —Cut your cold mutton into slices, lay them 
on a chafing disb, and add to them salt, mustard, currant 
jelly, and some wine; let it stow a few minutes. Another 
Recipe. —Chop your mutton flue. Beat the yolks of threO 
or four eggs; soak a thick slice of bread in milk until it be¬ 
comes quite soft, add to it pepper, salt, and chopped parsley. 
Mix all well together, make it into small balls, dip them in 
the yolk of eggs and bread crumbs, and fry them brown. 

Ducks — With Onion Sauce. —Scald and draw your ducks, 
put them in warm water for a few minutes—then take them 
out, put them in an earthen pot, pour over them three pints 
of boiling milk, and let them lio in it two or three hours. 
When you take them out, dredge them well with flour, put 
them in a copper of cold water, cover them, and let them 
boil slowly about twenty minutes, then take them out, and 
smother them with onion sauce. 

Mutton — Hashed. —Cut your mutton into slices; put a pint 
of gravy or broth into a pan, adding one spoonful of mush¬ 
room catchup, and ono spoonful of browning; slice in am 
onion, also add a little pepper and some salt; then put-it 
over the Are, and thicken it with flour and butter. When 
it boils, put in your mutton, keep shaking it till it becomes 
thoroughly hot, then put it into a deep dish, and serve it up. 

Pheasants or Partridges — Roasted. —'When you roast 
pheasants or partridges, keep them at a good distance from 
the fire, dost them, and baste them often with fresh butter. 
If your fire is good, half an hour will roast them. Pour 
over them a gravy made of a scrag of mutton, a spoonful 
of catchup, the same of browning, and a teaspoonful of 
lemon pickle. 

Mutton Steaks — Broiled. —Cat yonr steaks half an inch 
thick. When your gridiron is hot, rub it with fresh suet, 
lay your steaks on it, and keep turning them as qnick as 
possible; if you do not take great care, the fat that drops 
from the steaks will smoke them. When they are dono 
enough, put them into a hot dish, and rub them well with 
butter. 

Chickens — Roasted. —When your fowls are ready dressed, 
draw, and singe them well, and put them before a good fire. 
Baste them frequently, and roast them for about an bour. 
Make a gravy of the necks, liver, and gizzards, strain it, and 
put in a spoonful of browning. Fill the chickens with bread 
stuffing. 

Eggs — Poached. —Take one dozen eggs, break them into a 
deep dish, adding half a teaspoonful of salt, and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. Have ready a pan, well greased, 
•ad pour the mixture in, stirring it constantly till It is done. 


^ Bread Stuffing for Poultry. —Take half a pound of butter 
^ to three loaves of bread, twelve cloves, one nutmeg, a table- 
spoonful of parsley, a small onion, a tablespoonful of sweet 
v marjoram, two tablespoonfuls of salt, and two of pepper. 
These proportions are for a largo quantity of poultry. 
Pigeons — Roasted. —When your pigeons are thoroughly 
^ cleaned, roll a good lamp of butter in chopped parsley, with 
^ pepper and salt; spit, dust, and baste your pigeons. If your 
s fire be good, they will be roasted in twenty minutes. Servo 

< them with a sauce of butter and parsley. 

$ 

$ VIASTABLES. 

{ Potatoes — Fried .—Pare some potatoes and cut them in 
v slices, as evenly as possible, (it is boat to ent them with a 
s silver knife,) and as thin as a wafer. Keep them in ice- 
^ water four days, changing the water once each day; thon 
s fry them in boiling lard, as you would doughnuts. After 
they are sufficiently brown, take them out of the lard, drain 
off the fat, and sprinkle a little salt over them. If you de¬ 
ll sire to have them particularly nice, put them In a towel, 
s thus absorbing whatever fat clings to them. 

^ Spinage — Stewed. —Wash your spinage woll, In several 
^ waters, put in a cullender to drain; have ready a large pot 
s of boiling water, with a handful of salt in it, put in the 
spinage and let it boil two minutes. Then put it into a 
s sieve, and squeeze it well; put a quarter of a pound of butter 
s into a pan, put in your spinage, and keep tnrning it and 
i; chopping it with a knife till it becomes dry and green, 
s Serve it with vory rich melted butter. 

\ Potatoes — Boiled. —Prepare your potatoes, and let them 
^ stand in cold water, in an earthen pot, for three hours, 
j Have ready a pot full of boiling water, with some salt in it, 
n and drop in the potatoes half an hour before dinner is 
^ served. Have ready a cullender, well warmed, throw the 
s potatoes in it, shako them well, and put them in a vegetable 
^ disb, well warmed. 

\ Tomatoes — Baked .—Cook slightly some ham, or veal; then 
s chop it fine. Cut a round off the top of each tomato, take 
) ont the inside, and stuff the tomato with the ham or veal, 
| adding some bread crumbs, salt, pepper, and paisley. Put 

< a piece of butter on the top, and bake the tomatoes about 
^ oue hour. 

\ Potatoes — Scolloped. —Boil your potatoes, then beat them 
s fine in a bowl with good cream, a lump of butter and some 
{ salt. Put them iu scollop shells, make them smooth on the 
l top, score them with a knife, lay thin slices of butter on the 

< top, and set them to brown before the fire. 

\ Potatoes — Fricasseed. —If you hare potatoes left from 

> dinner, cut them in slices. Put some milk over the fire, 
\ adding a piece of butter, salt, pepper and parsley; when it 
| is just about boiling, put in the potatoes, and let them warm 

> thoroughly. 

< Ochra. —Clean your ochras and boil them well in water, 
| with a little salt. When dished, add a goodly portion of 
5; batter to them. 

5 PUDDINGS AITD PASTRIES. 

J Com Pudding. —Procure a dozen ears of fresh sugar corn, 
^ grate them, add a quantity of milk, three eggs, and a little 
s sugar and salt. (If the corn is old, use oue quart of milk, 
^ and two eggs; if young, one pint and a half of milk, and 
^ three eggs.) Butter the dish in which you intend to cook 

I the pudding, and bake it slowly between two and three 
hours. A very nice dish for the tea-table. 

Claxton Pudding. —Ingredients: One egg, one pint of 
s floor, three tableepoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, 
J; oue ditto of cream of tartar, one cupful of sugar, and one 
s cup of milk. Beat the white of the egg separate from the 
s yolk. Beat the sugar with the butter to a cream. Add all 
; together, and bake it about twenty-five minutes. To be 
i> served with wine sauce. 
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Oyster Pie—No. 1.—Take one hundred oysters, clean and 
drain them; boil six egg* qnite hard, and nee only the yolks; 
take pepper, mace, nutmeg, and salt for the seasoning; grate 
some bread crumbs to be mixed in with the other in gra¬ 
dients. Make a nice pie paste, and cover the bottom and 
eidee of a deep dish with it, then fill up the dish with layers 
of the above mentioned articles, and cover it with a crust. 
Put a lump of butter among the ingredients, and bake it in 
a quick oven. 

Oyster Pit — No. 2. —Take fifty oysters, put them down to 
coddle in their own liquor, with a little water added to it; 
stir them constantly, and skint them till they boil. Then 
pour them into a dish, and season them with mace, pepper, 
and salt. Boil six eggs hard—take the yolks and chop them 
up with a small quantity of bread. Put some puff paste 
around the edge of a dish, then pour in the oysters; strew 
the bread and egg on the top. adding a piece of butter; and 
then cover tho pie with puff paste. 

* Common Bice Pudding. —Wash half a pound of rice, and 
add to it three pints of good milk; mix it well with half a 
pound of butter, some cinnamon and nutmeg, three eggs, 
well beaten, and as much sugar as suits your tasto. Bake 
it about half an hour in a quick oven. If you wish it to be 
very nice, add a glassful of brandy, some lemon peel, a few 
currants, and two or three eggs more. 

Apple Dumplings — Baked. —Make a good paste. Procure 
good apples, (fall, or Newtown pippins are best,) pare and 
coro them, wrap some of the paste round each apple; melt 
butter and sugar together in the bottom of a bake pan, put 
in tho dumplings, and baste them well with tho syrup. 

Oyster Pancakes. —Mix together equal measures of oyster 
liquor and milk; to one pint of this mixture add one pint of 
wheat flour, a few oysters, two eggs, and a small portion of 
salt. Drop it by spoonfuls into hot lard, and fry them a 
nice brown. 

PIET TOR INVALIDS. 

Almond Posset. —Qrato some bread (the crumb) very fine, 
pour a pint of boiling milk upon it, and let it stand two or 
three hours; then beat it exceedingly well, and add to it ono 
quart of good cream, four ounces of almonds blanched and 
beat as flno as possible with some rose-water; mix all well 
together, and set it over a very slow fire. Boil it a quarter 
of an hour, set it to cool, and beat the yolks of four eggs, 
and mix them in. When cold, sweeten it to your taste; 
then stir it over a slow fire till it grows pretty ttiick—but 
do not let it boil. Put It in a china bowl, and swim some 


$ Rice Jdly .—Boil half a pound of rice flour, and half a 
s pound of white sugar in one quart of water till the whole 
s becomes a glutinous mass. Then strain off the Jelly, and 
$ let it become cold. It may be eaten plain, or with cream. 
£ Flavor it as you please. 

s Beef Tea.—Take one pound of lean beef, and cut it in very 
^ thin slice*; put it into a jar, and pour a quart of boiling 
s water upon it, cover it very cloee to keep in the steam, aud 
s let it stand by the fire. It must be used when it is milk 
/ warm. 


; OUR GARDEN FOR OCTOBER. 

\ Oul-ofdoors Work. —The best season for planting tulip 
^ roots is from tho middle to the end of this month, though 
^ the middle of the month is, perhaps, preferable, for about 
s that time you will perceive a circle around the lower end of 
| each bulb, disposed to swell, preparatory to the emission of 
/ fibres, and also a disposition at the upper end of some to 
s show foliage. 

^ By keeping the roots out of ground after this predisposi- 
$ tion to vegetation, they would be greatly weakened. 

•j The common kinds of hyacinths may be planted in small 
!; clumps around the border, or in open beds, three, four, or 
' flvo roots in a place, and covered from three to four inches 
s deep, according to the strength of the roots, and the light- 
^ ness of tho soil. On planting the hyacinths, a little clean 
' sand should be placed underneath aud upon the roots, to 
s prevent the earth adhering too closely to them. 

^ Planting various kinds of Bulbous Rooted Flowers. —A 
v good, sound, fresh soil, either of the black or loamy kind, 
j (with the addition of a little coarse sea or river sand placed 
I; round the roots on planting,) and manured with rotten cow- 
manure, two years old at least, if the soil and situation be 
s dry and warm, or rotten horse-manure, if it bo cold and 
^ moist, is all the compost or preparation required for the 
n greater part of thoso flowers; observing that the manure 
s should never come in contact with the bulbs, or be placed 
J; at so great a depth from the anrface of the soil as to lose the 
•• advantage of the due action of the air upon it, which would 
s render it poisonons instead of nutritious: in short, it should 
s never be placed more than eight or ton inches deep upon 
s any occasion, where it can posaibly be avoided, 
s Crown imperials, lilies, pteonias, and the ornithogalum 
$ pyramidal#, or star of Bethlehem, should be planted now, 
\ if not done before, and covered about four inches deep; theee 


macaroons or sponge cake on the top. s 

Panada. —Cut all the crust off a very small loaf of bread, ;> 
■lice the rest very thin, and put it into a saucepan with a \ 
pint of water; boil it till it is very soft, and looks clear— \ 
then add a glass of Madeira wine, grate in a little nutmeg, ^ 
put in a lump of butter the size of a walnut, and sugar to s 
your liking; beat it exceedingly fine, and empty it Into a \ 
deep dish. If preferred, you may leave out the wine and \ 
sugar, and add only a small quantity of good cream, and $ 
some salt. ^ 

Sago Orud. —Take four ounees of sago; give it a scald iu > 
hot water, then strain it through a hair sieve, and put it < 
over the Are with two quarts of water and a stick of cinna- < 
mon. Keep scumming it till it grows thick and clear; when ^ 
the sago is sufficiently cooked, take out the ciunamon, and ' 
add a pint of red wine; sweeten it to your liking, and then •> 
set it over the fire to warm. Do not let it boil after the > 
wine ii poured into it. $ 

Ale Posset.— Put a little white bread in a pint of good * 
milk, and set it over the fire; then warm a little more than 1; 
a pint of good strong ale, adding nutmeg, and sugar, as you ^ 
like it. Put it into a bowl, and when your milk boils, pour ^ 
it upon your ale. Let it stand a few mioutes to clear, and i 
the cord will rise to the top. ' 


do not require to be taken up oftener than once in two or 
three years, and then only to separate their offsets. 

In planting any of the above or other sorts in borders, 
observe that the lowest growing kinds are to be planted 
next the walks, and the larger farthor back, in proportion 
to their respective growths, that the whole may appear to 
advantage, and none be concealod from the view. Likewise 
observe to diversify the kinds and colors, so as to display, 
when in bloom, the greatest possible variety of shades and 
contrasts. 

Perennial and Biennial Flower-Roots may be divided aad 
transplanted any time dnriug this month. 

Stoek-giUies and Wallflowers that aro growing in beds, 
shonld be potted in the beginning of this month, if not done 
in September, and placed in the shade.for about three weeks, 
then removed to a warmer situation, to remain till it is 
found necessary to bouse them. 

Planting Bulbous Roots in Pots and Glasses for flowering 
early. —In the beginning of this month you should plant 
some of the earliest kinds of tulips, hyacinths, polyanthus- 
narcissus, Ac- in pots of light, rich, sandy earth, one, Xno, 
or three roots in each, and of different colors, In order to 
force them into an early bloom in winter. If the pots are 
large, the roots may be covered one inch above their crowne, 
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but if small, the bare covering of the crowns will be euffl- ^ they unme that these evils come without causes; or that 
cient, in order to give the fibres the more room to extend jj the causes are supernatural. Nothing of the kind. In some 
themselves. J; cases the causes are doubtless inherited; but in most cases 

Ranunculuses, anemones, crocuses, snow-drops, dwarf Per- $ foolish regulations are the causes. Very generally, parents 
sian irises, and any other early blooming kinds, may be > thomsolves nro responsible for all this pain, this debility, 
planted in pots for the same purpose, covering them gene- ' this depression, this misery. They have undertaken to con- 
rally about an inch deep over iheir crowns. $ trol tho lives of their offspring from hour to hour, w ith cruel 

In this month you should put the bulbs of tulips, hya- n carelessness they have neglected to learn anything about 
cinths, jonquils, narcissuses, Ac., in bulb-glasses filled with v these vital processes which they are unceasingly affecting 
water, to flower in rooms early in spring; the glasses should ^ by their commands and prohibitions; in utter ignorance of 
be then placed where they may have as much free air as s the simplest physiologic laws, thoy have been year by year 
possible while the weather continues mild; if they are placed \ undermining the constitutions of their children; and have 
near the windows whore they may have free air In favorable i; so inflicted disease and premature death, not only on them 
weather, and be protected from cold and frost, they will v but on their descendants, 
produce fine, strong flowers, and at a very acceptable season, s 
The water should be changed as often as it turns greenish, £ w — 

and the glasses well washed inside. Particnlar care must l 

be taken not to suffer the water to bo frozen in winter, < PARLOR PASTIMES, 

which would not only injure the roots but burst the glasses. > To Tie a Knot in a Handkerchief which cannot bi 
I n the houso it will be necessary to water the plants fro- s drawn tight. —Cast an ordinary knot on a handkerchief, 
quently, but moderately, especially the shrubby kinds; the \ an( l 8 IV * the end out of your right haud to some spectator, 
succulent sorts will not requiro it so often. £ and tell him to pull hard and sharp when you count three. 

< Just as he pulls, slip your left thumb under the handker- 
• ir, “ ir ‘ ‘ -. chief, as drawn in the cut, and it will be pulled out quito 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT s straight without any knot at all. You must let go the end 

k * s that hangs over the left hand, and grasp the handkerchief 

Pdtsioal Edccatiok of Chiu.eiic._I« it not an mrtoni.hing ! bctwecn tbe tbuIllb and foreUnger. 
fact, that though on tho treatment of offspring depend their \ 
lives or deaths, and their moral welfare or ruin; yet not one ^ 
word of instruction on the treatment of offspring is ever s 

given to those who will hereafter he parents? Is it not s ^ - 

monstrous that the fate of a new generation should be left ^ ^ ,, ^ 

to the chances of unreasoning custom, impulse, faucy— ^ v v 

joined with the suggestions of ignorant nurses and the pre- <! 5 -4 lid 

Judiced counsel of grandmothers? If a merchant coin- $ v^fjy 

menced business without any knowledge of arithmetic and s M ^ 

book-keeping, we should exclaim at his folly, and look for ^ 

disastrous conseqnencee. Or if, before studying anatomy, ^ 

a man set up as surgical operator, we should wonder at his jj 

Audacity and pity his patients. But that parents should s - - -- 

begin the difficult task of rearing children without ever \ 

having given a thought to the pi inciples—physical, moral, MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 

or intellectual—which ought to guide them, excites neither ' Light Bum .—Two drachms three scruples of tartaric acid, 

■nrpriso at the actors nor pity for their victims. v three drachms and two scruples of bi-carbonate of soda, ono 

To tens of thousands tlmt are killed, add hundreds of ^ pouud of flour. Rub all together through a hair sieve; then 
thousands that survive with feeble constitutions, and mil- v add two ounces of hotter, two ounces of loaf sugar, and a 
lions that grow up with constitutions not so strong as they s quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, with a few caraway 
should be; and you will have some idea of the curse inflicted ^ seeds. Rah all into the flour; then make a hole in the mid- 
on their offspring by parents ignorant of the laws of life, s die. and pour in half a pint of cold new milk, with one egg. 
Do bnt consider for a moment that the regimen to which n Mix quickly. Set them with a fork on to baking tins. Bake 
children are subject is hourly telling upon them to their ^ twenty minutes in a quick oven. For cake in tin, hake ono 
life-long injury or benefit; and that thero are twenty ways s hour and a half. Tho same quantity of flour, soda, and tnr- 
of going wrong to one way of going right; and you will get < taric acid, with lifflf a pint of milk, and a little salt, will 
some Idea of the enormous mischief that is almost every- $ make either bread or tea-cakes. If wanted quickly, 
whore inflicted by tho thoughtless, haphazard system in \ To Pickle Red Cabbage. —Cut the cabbage across in very 
common use. Is it decided that a boy shall be clothed in s thin slices, lay it on a large dish, sprinkle a great deal of 
some flimsy short dress, and be allowed to go playing about ^ salt over it, and cover with another dish. Let it stand 
with limbs reddened by cold? The decision will tell on his s twenty-four hours, put it to drain, then put it into a Jar. 
whole future existence—either in illnesses, or in stunted 5* Take vinegar sufficient to cover it, a little mace, cloves, and 
growth, or in deficient energy; or in a maturity less vigor- ^ black peppercorns bruised, also cochineal bruised fine. Boll 
out than (t ought to have beon. and consequent hindrances s up together, let It stand till cold, and then put over the cab- 
to success and happiness. Are children doomed to a mono- i bage, and tie the jar down with leather or skin, 
tonous dietary, or a dietary that is deficient in nutritive- $ Cream, to Keep.— Cream already skimmed may be kept 
ness? Their ultimate physical power and their efficiency as s twenty-four hours if scalded without sugar, and by adding 
men and women, will Inevitably be more or less diminished ^ to it as much powdered lump sugar as will make it sweet, 
by it. Are they forbidden vociferous play, or (being too Ill- $ it will keep good two days in a cool place, 
clothed to bear the exposure) are they kept in-doors in cold s To Preserve Eggs. —Pack the eggs to be preserved In corn- 
weather? They are certain to fall below that measure of i mon salt with tho small ends downward, and they will keep 
health and strength to which they would else have attained. > for eight or nine months 

When sons and daughters grow up sickly and feeble, parents i Chapped Hands. —Borax, two scruples; glycerine, half an 
eommonly regard the event as a misfortune—as a visitation b ounce; mix in three-quarters of a pint of boiling water, and 
«f Providence. Thinking after the prevalent chaotic fashion, ' use morning and ereuing. 
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U, SI«W Peart .—To over? pound of po»n when peeled, < In large plait, behind, and .HgUtljr tending to form a train; 
put half a pound of loaf .ugar. Put the fruit into a etew- itwaa trimmed at about tw.lv. incite. from the bottom wltt 
£n and coZ it with cold water, and .hut the lid quite clore. i a deep quilling of .Ilk, h.v.ng betw«n al the pfolt. a light 
Stew the fruit gently till tender, then add a few lump, of J red velvet forming at top a .mall loop '** , '’ n J d ^ )r * bn ‘““’ 
the auger After .tewing the pear, two or three hour., put ^ and at bottom a larger loop and an end fastened by a .imM 
in the^doro.—twenty clove, to .ix or eight pound, of fruit- $ lar button. The ab'eve., which were w.de, lined with white, 
and the peel of two lemon.. Keep adding the .ugar by de- ) and tending to form a point, were trimmedwith the name 
gre« IMh. syrup 1. much wa«ted, add a little more hot 5 ornament a. the bottom of tho ekirt. The body 

pold o, raw sugar for half an hour. Split two of PjoyeA t'JS ££ E 

almond., and when the treacle and ^ ^ border , d with a row of narrow roee-oolor velvet. The cor- 

out on a dish or .tone which ha. been previously i S low an d pointed in the centre of the w.i.t, 1. coveted 

plime the almond, on the top, and let it remain till it become. , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ b<!hi|ldi aod triamcd 

hlird * . , . ... N With rose-color velvet. The sleeves are short, and formed 

Bee t PmWiny.-Take "lx ounce, ofcurrents,> "* ° U " C “ 5 of , wo frill , td( . od wit h velvet. Another very beautiful 
of bread crumb., .ix ounce, of .ugar, six large apple., ihop- , b « n m ade of lilac-colored silk. Thi. drew 

pod fine, eight egg., well beaten. Boil hem m » mou ' d ‘"° h „ . |ow c0 , aage a „d short .leave.. Over it i. to be worn 
hour.; serve with brandy ..nee, or half a pound of .ugar, i * of wM „ tulle . Tbe body of , ho canerou is corn- 

half a pint of white win. boiled to a .yrup. ? d of ffi , croMod at rog „ Iar interval, by row. of 

A Plain Pudding. Six ounce, of bread, .ix ounce, of s P ^ ?(jlveL The elMTM conai „ of nine 

curran«,.ix ounce, of apple., .ix ounces of sugar. «ix ounce. ; ext#nJ from the ahollldor t0 ,ho wrist, where they ar. 

of suet, .ix ounce, of rai.ins, .toned and cut flue, .ix spoon- , flnW <d % mou , qne ,airo cuff; the puff, on the 

ful. of brandy, .lx eggs, and a little nutmeg. Boil three , lrt 8eparau , d by r0 „, of black velvet. 

hours. . s Some or the bodies lately made are cut open In front, to 

Diet Cake. Quarter of a pound of flour, dried; half a * R ricb ,„ work<}d chemisette underneath, but the 

pound of loaf sugar, sifted; lemon-peel, grated, to flavor; j fMbion bM by UQ meMlB becom e general yet. In fact, m 
four eggs beaten for half an hour. Bake in a tin, with bu - s ^ cold weath#|> ap p roac bcs, the tendency will most pro- 

tered paper on the top. * bably bo to have the drosses cut quite cloae up to the throat. 

7b Kill Flies .-Two drachms of extract of quossia, dissolve s ^ ^ pagot , a form> Ju a Kroat weMU ^ 

In half a pint of boiling water. Sweeten with a little brown v tll0 bet ter 8t ylo of dress: though for ouU>f- 


In half a pint of boiling water, bweeien wun a mu* s particular , y for tbo better 8tjlo of drcM; lbo ugh for out-of- 

sug&r, and pour on platos. £ door wear, wo are assured, tho tight sleeve will be adopted 

\ during the winter. 

-~~ > Flounces will not be so much worn during the,^ ling 

s winter os heretofore, or only one deep flounce will beworn. 

FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. > Velvet is much employed for evening head-dresses. Tor- 

Fw. I.—Dress or Pearliest Silk.— Tho skirt is quite ? gadcs c f ve ivst and gold have a very rich and eleg.vut effect, 
full, and trimmed on each side with two bands of black \ a bandeau of this description should be finished at thx. -ck 
velvet, tho longest extending half way down tho skirt, and jj 0 f the head by a bow with long ends, finished with ** 
terminating in a point. Up the middle of these bands are jj fringe, or tassels. A head-dress just introduced i*i * 
placed rows of buttons. The corsago is high and 1ms a j consists of a sort of coronet composed of plaited t .3 of 
point behind, and two points in front. Tho front is finished ^ Azoff-green velvet. On one side there is a lappet o’ l' ck 
by a broad velvet facing. Sloevos in the Lonis XIV. style, l and on tho other two small bouqustB of the tea-- 
trimmed with velvet and buttons. Lace ruffles. 5 Caps suitable for dinner or evening demi-toilet a. -e- 

Fm. ii.—W alking Dress op brown Silk.— Skirt perfectly s quently made of colored crape, and trimmed with pm jgs 
plain. The corsage which is round, is trimmed with black s 0 f white tulle, amidst which are intorspersed bouquets of 
velvet, cut in scallops. Sleeves in the pagoda style, trim- ^ flowers. For morning costume, caps are mode on a fojin^ 
med with black velvet. Bonnot of fancy straw, trimmed J t iou of colored silk, and covered with black or whit*. 
with lace, and striugs of broad ribbon iu gay plaids. s Green or lilac, with block lace, have a very pretty effect. ' 

Fio. in.—R iding Habit of forest green Cloth. —The ^ Bonnets are worn somewhat longer in the head, wiih 
basque is rather short, and trimmed with black braid and s very large silk or velvet side bows, and wide flowing strings 
buttons. Bound beaver hat. $ to match. The wreath of lilac or cherry-colored flowers, 

Fiq, iv.—Morning Dress of white Cashmere, trimmed \ w hichnearlysurroundtheface,aroveryfashionable;somo- 
with bands of blue silk, and large buttons covered with blue s times the flowers alternate with Jot ornaments or black 
silk. s velvet, which produces a good effect. 

Fig. v.— Walking Dress of Mazarine blue Sax.—The £ 
skirt is trimmed with five quillings of silk, headed with a s w 

narrow Mack lace. These quillings do not meet in the T Q N g 

frout, and the upper one is finished by two bows of ribbon s 

with long ends. The corsago is high, and is cut with a s Fio. i.—D ress for a little Girl.— ^ (Sec wood ad onpags 

Medici basque. Sleeves full, gathered loosely into a band $ 4.)—Frock of gay plaid poplin. Coat of fawn-colored cash- 
above tho wriit, and trimmed with bows of ribbon. Bounot s mere, with a large collar, covering the shoulders and pointed 
of black lace, trimmed with scarlet leaves. $ in front. Loose sleeves. The coat is entirely trimmed with 

General Remarks. —Ae will be seen by our fashion-plate, > a quilling of ribbon. Bonnot of white satin, quilted, 
velvet will be very generally usod as a trimming for winter s Fio. u.— Coat of white Cashmere for a little Girl.— 
dresses. This is au expensive ornament, but very rich and ^ (See wood cut on page 4.)— This coat has a largo cape, which 
effective Silks of solid colors will bo very much worn with ^ is trimmed, as well as the front of the coat, with a deep 
velvet trimmings. One of the most elegant dresses made ^ facing of whito silk, richly quilted. Tho cap is also mada 
recently in Paris was of peail-grey silk, with tho skirt laid v of white quilted silk, and trimmed with swan’s-down. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Dress for a little Girl.— (See wood adonpagt 
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Vol. XXXVI. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1859. No. 6. 

NOT TOO LATE 

BY A. L. OTIS. 

It was past noon, and Mr. Leonard Everson > “Oh! my heart!” gasped his sister. Leonard 


had not yet come down to his breakfast. This 
tardiness was alarming under the circumstances, 
for in the family to which he belonged, all the 
country customs of early rising, early meals, and 
early sleeping were strictly observed, and, en¬ 
forced by long habit, were never infringed upon. 
Anne Everson, his sister, who had stood in the 
place of a mother to him since his boyhood, 
knocked repeatedly at his door, and obtaining 
no answer at last entered. 

He was lying dressed upon the bed, and sleep¬ 
ing heavily. He must have been so all night. 
His candle had burned itself out upon the chair 
by his bedside. His sister bent over him with 
anxiety. She listened to his breathing, felt his 
pulse, and pored long upon his face. 

The two were much alike in personal appear¬ 
ance—both tall, and fair, with large, blue eyes, 
and a peculiar sensitiveness of expression. With 
that look, so common now, of deterioration from 
a fine stock, they had large fratnes and features, 
with faded color—feeble motions—intellect with¬ 
out enterprise—good-will without energy—no ill- 
health, but no vigor nor strength. 

The sister now gazed with nervous solicitude 
at the sleeping form, and then glanced around 
the room. Upon the table something lay, which 
•aught her eye, and from which she started with 
terror, as if she beheld a murderer. She sank 
down upon a chair, and sobbed cruelly. 

Leonard, awaking at the sound, looked around 
in bewilderment—sank again into a doze—awoke 
and started up—fell back and dozed again—and 
then opened his eyes in amazement, and gazed 
stupidly at his sister. 

She turned to him, and holding up the bottle 
labeled laudanum, from which a little had been 
taken, said with choking sobs, 

“Has it come to this, Lenny? To this!” 

“Yes,” said he, doggedly, but with trembling 
lips, “to that, atlast.” 

Vol. XXXVI.—17 


•; knew that she had dangerous palpitations at 
% times, and he was roused by terror. He sprang 
$ up, and begged her to be calm, or she would 
s peril her life. 

J “I cannot till I know all,” she said. “How 
$ long have you taken it, Lenny?” 
s This question increased his intense and tremu- 
v lous excitement. He answered hurriedly in a 
J vehement, but plaintive tone, 

^ “For the first time last night, Anne. Shall I 
\ count out to you the links in the chain that has 
dragged me to it? 

$ “First, my sickly, miserable childhood, fag to 
^ fivo elder brothers. Second, my forlorn orph&u- 
hood left unprovided for. 

“Then ray dependence upon you. Y’ou sont me 
, to college, and I knew you were pinching your- 
\ self to keep me there; yet I could not study as I 
' wished and ought, because my health would not 
| let me avail myself of the advantages you were 
% paying so dearly for. 

$ “Oh! Anne, you know it is my nature to shut 
% up my feelings in my own heart, and I have 
s never told you yet of nil I suffered when I tried 
$ everything to keep up—strict abstinence in diet, 
\ every stimulus to mental effort, every possible 
s self-denial—and yet my cursed headaches would 
\ not let me study. All you knew was that I came 
s back from examinations, rejected, with a brain 
;> fever for you to nurse me through. You never 
i; imagined the horrors of conscious, unavailing 
? effort I had gone through, compared with which 
s the delirium of that fever was rest! And nothing 
$ came of it but defeat, disgrace, and the loss of 
s your money, thrown away upon me. 

$ “Then, when the doctor said I was unfit for 
study, I tried innumerable clerkships, and sick¬ 
ened at my work, and returned to my aimless 
$ life here, still dependent upon you. 
e “Then I put in execution that bright idea 
\ of my eldest brother’s, that I should become a 
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farmer, and secure my health by drudgery, which 
only a clod could endure. Thus ensued another 
illness after a day’s mowing, and the fact was 
forced upon me that l was helpless—mentally 
and physically an imbecile! 

“And, Anne, last of all—this-” (His 

agitation had reached the wildness of despair.) 
“You know the pretty lady who has bought the 
next place?” 

“Mrs. Mitchell! A married woman! Oh! 
Lenny!” 

“No—no! Do not faint, Anne. Mrs. Mitchell 
has a young sister.” 

“Ah! I did not know it.” 

“I do. I have watched her day after day. 
She comes down to the stream which divides our 
grounds, where the rocks and woods screen their 
side, and the alders and wild roses ours. Day 
after day she comes, sometimes with the chil¬ 
dren, sometimes with gay parties of ladies, some¬ 
times aloue with her dogs and books. I have 
seen her every sunny afternoon throughout this 
delicious month of June.” 

“Did she come there knowing you were 
there?” 

“Do you suppose I would have run the risk 
of letting her know it? No. I was securely 
hidden in the alders. Yesterday she came as 
usual, accompanied by a young lady she called 
cousin Alice. They sat upon the rocks, and 
chatted for an hour. I heard every word of 
their conversation.” 

“Oh! Lenny, I cannot bear to hear this. 
Where was your sense of honor?” 

The young man winced. “I saw her at first 
accidentally. Three times she came there un¬ 
expectedly. You know I have fished in that 
spot for years. You know I sat there every day 
before she came. W r hy should I have abandoned 
my old haunt because she chose hers near it? 
At first I would have gone away, if I could have 
done so without attracting observation. But 
afterward, I could not, Anne. I knew I might 
listen to all of her words, and never blush for 
them. She is pure and 6weet as heaven’s own 
breath. So when she and her friend sat there I 
heard all, and did not stir to betray my hiding. 
They spoke of what concerned me. The stranger 
said the woods on our side looked impenetrable 
and gloomy. Mary told her of their dense, dark 
hemlocks, full of pretty paths where two could 
hardly walk abreast, keeping very close; of the 
boughs meeting overhead, and the thick under¬ 
growth that shuts in the sides of the alleys, 
‘which wind and double so that you can walk 
for hours in perfect quiet, and solitude, and 
shade in the warm June days.* She praised 


* tljem so, Anne, that my heart filled and choked 
s with pleasure. I saw myself walking through 
\ th^m with her, ‘two abreast, keeping very close.’ 
$ Oh! fool—fool!” 

j “Poor, dear Lenny!” sighed Anne, with fresh 
$ tears, and her brother hurried on with his story, 
j “They wished for a bridge to cross at once, 

> and explore, and then Mary fell to planning. 
\ She said her sister, Mrs. Mitchell, desired to 
s own our woods, and that her husband coveted 
$ them extremely: but that they could not afford 
ji to enlarge their grounds. She said that in two 
s weeks she should be of age, and have control of 
$ all her own property. The first use she should 
s make of any of it would be to buy the woods, 
s and give them to her sister, or her husband, as 
$ a testimony of her gratitude for the care he had 

bestowed upon her and her property. Her friend 
^ suggested that the land might not be for sale, 
^ and asked about us. Mary said we were queer 
s people, a good old family, only two left at home: 
$ the sister, a dear creature, who had educated her 
^ brother, but he was a good-for-nothing fellow, 
^ and a burden to her still. All true—all true, 

> dear Anne.” 

\ “Uncharitable little minx! She knew nothing 

jj about it!” . • 

$ “For my sake, Anne, don’t. Those words are 
J a blow to me, sister.” 

% “I will spare her then, Lenny, if she said no 
ij more. Don’t tell me if she did, for I cannot 
£ help feeling indignation.” 

J “Her friend said that farmers were a stub 
^ born race. What if I should out of pure obsti- 
s nacy refuse to sell ? Then Mary described the 
l entreaties she would use.” The young man 
l paused in reverie: 

% “Go on,” urged his sister. 

{ “Yes,” he answered, bitterly, “I will go on. 
\ They did—to make cunning plans for trapping 
s the ‘cross old fellow’ into compliance. They 
$ supposed long conversations, in which I acted 
!; the sulky boor, and they Philadelphia lawyers, 
s At last they proposed to lose no time, but to go 
J at once to our house, and ask if the land could 
s be purchased. They would leave it to more ex- 
^ perienced heads to decide upon the price, &c., 
\ but they might as well know whether I would 
v part with a few acres upon any terms. They 
$ were obliged to go higher up the stream to cross 
$ upon the stepping-stones, and I arrived at the 
i house first. I met them as they reached the 
s gate under the apple tree. Mary introduced 
i herself, and asked if I were Mr. Everson, and 
*: then inquired about the land. Knowing how 
$ 6he estimated me, I liked to prove to her, that 
i let me be surly or silent as I pleased, or let me 
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refuse as obstinately as I would to sell the pro¬ 
perty, she dared not treat me de haut en baa, nor 
wheedle and flatter me as she had proposed. 
And truly her tone was very different from the 
one she had pre-arranged. But though she 
changed her manner, and her mode of induce¬ 
ment, she did plead eloquently, irresistibly.” 

“You did not promise to sell our dear old 
woods, Lenny?” 

“How could I? Only a small share of the 
property is mine. No, I could not yield if I 
would, to the sweet tempter. After they left 
me, I sat down beneath the tree just where I 
was, and took myself to task. Oh! Anne, what 
a dream I had been indulging for weeks! Her 
opinion of me was so cruel, I contrasted myself 
with her—I, as you know me—Bhe, joyous, 
beautiful, rich, and fit to adorn the world. Of 
course I had only despair left for me, and that 
is no comfortable feeling to sit down to a long 
life with. And so, Anne, it is necessary that I 
should forget myself, intolerable wretch! I hate 
wine—I must sleep and forget my trouble; laud¬ 
anum is nauseous, but it drowns consciousness. 
You know ail, Anne.” 

“Oh! my poor brother, conquer this folly! 
You can do it. Struggle like a man, live like a 
man. For my sake do not commit slow suicide 
with that fearful drug.” 

The sister plead with all the earnestness her 
heart could feel, and her daily care for him 
proved what that was. But Leonard thought he 
could in this way drown his bitter despondency, 
and he would not be deterred from seeking re¬ 
lief even at the cost of his life. Neither would 
he deny himself for the sake of the sister, whose 
whole life had been self-abnegation for him. 

He simply said and thought he “coaid not,” 
and for a week he persevered in his wicked folly. 
Of course his wretched days were speut in inert¬ 
ness and dreaming with open eyes, and every 
day his laudanum phantasies became more ter¬ 
rible and unendurable. At last he endeavored 
to arouse himself from the lingering misery of 
one of them by riding on horseback. But he 
was too much under the influence of the perni¬ 
cious drug to have proper command of his horse, 
and be had ridden no farther than Mrs. Mitchell's 
gate when the spirited animal threw him. The 
gardeners lifted him, and carried him to the 
house, where the whole family, except Mary, 
gathered about his insensible form, as he lay 
upon the sofa in the hail. They had never seen 
him before, and did not know him to be their 
neighbor, therefore they did not send for his 
sister, but were thrown into a panic of fear ani 
confusion by the probability of his death. 


One ran for domestic remedies, another for a 
doctor, another fainted and required attention 
from the rest, and the insensible man would have 
been left alone if Mary and Alice, coming laugh¬ 
ing in, had not been required to watch him until 
the return of the mother with her remedies. 

“He is dead—quite dead,” said Alice. 

After one fearful glance at death, they looked 
no more, but stood awed inexpressibly, and clasp¬ 
ing each others hands, with eyeB they dared not 
raise to that ghastly face. 

Suddenly Mary burst into violent tears. 

“What is the matter, dear?” whispered Alice, 
in terror, but received no reply for some time, 
for the nervous agitation of the young girl over¬ 
powered her utterance. When she was calmer, 
she smiled sadly at her agitation and said, * 

“1 do not know what came over me just then, 
Alice. Are you sure he is dead?” 

“I dare not look, but I was sure of it. He 
must be dead. Tell me, dear, why you cried so 
terribly.” 

“I was thinking, what if I were his widow! 
Don’t tell any one of that strange fancy—but 
it was so strong! Just think, I might be now 
heart-broken* standing here beside all I cared 
for on earth—longing to go with him even by a 
violent death as his was—never again to be a 
light-hearted girl, but to live better, to be a 
daily mourner for him.” 

“You know who he is, I suppose?” 

“Oh! yes. Our neighbor Everson. He was 
not the boor we imagined him. He had a kind 
of refinement, and—and power that surprised 
and pleased me.” 

“I am afraid, dear,” said the more flippant 
Alice—“I am quite afraid you fell in love with 
him at first sight, you have mentioned him ever 
since with so much respect, poor fellow!” 

“No, Alice, thank God I do uot love him. No, 
I sit here calm, not grieving for him any more 
than I should grieve for any one: and yet quite 
frightened to think what might have been my 
grief, possibly.” 

The doctor entered, and found Leonard Ever¬ 
son with wide open, conscious eyes, a good pulse, 
and a glowing color. He had been stunned by 
the fall, but had not lost one word that passed 
after Mary entered the room. 

His sister was sent for, and he was removed 
to his home. As soon as he was left alone with 
Anne, he gave way to passionate tears, irrepres¬ 
sible in liis enervated state, and reaching out his 
hand to her sobbed, 

“Saved—saved—Anne, I am saved by a 
miracle! Oh! God’s goodness is inconceivable— 
I, who was rushing headlong past my happiness, 
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I, who, possessed with devils, was for casting 
myself over the precipice with the swine—I have 
been withheld by a strong hand, and have been 
allowed to hear words which have snatched me 
from despair to joy.” 

He told her all. She thought nothing of it, 
except that his hopes were built on sand—upon 
the idle words of an excited and imaginative 
girl, but she carefully abstained from the cruelty 
of telling him so. 

In two days he was as well as usual, and then 
he began to act his part in the world like a man 
of spirit and courage, and not as always hitherto 
like a despondent coward. He and his sister 
called upon Mrs. Mitchell to thank her for her 


t 


kindness, and a friendship sprang up between 
the ladies. In a short time—to Mary’s wonder 
more than to any other person’s—she had pro¬ 
mised to become Mr. Everson’s wife, and for the 
first time in his life he felt himself blest and 
happy. 

He made a true, fond husband, and a con¬ 
scientious, upright man, who looked back with 
astonishment to the time when bis egregious 
folly almost cost him this life’s joys, and jeo¬ 
pardized his hope of heaven. 

Ah! how often do we thus blindly hurry away 
in sin, from bliss which is at our elbow, and 
never know it? 


NOTHING TO GIVE. 


BY JULIA 

We have heard the cry of “Nothing to wear,” 

A sad lament of the maidens fhir; 

And “Nothing to eat” o’er groaning boards, 

Is the daily sigh of creation’s lords; 4 
But a sadder yot, and a louder cry, 

That rises up to the azure sky, 

Are tho words of him who turns away 
From the piteous calls of humanity— 

Who goes in his ease and wealth to lire, 

But “really hasn't a penny to give.” 

Nothing to-«iTe for the suff’ring poor— 

Naught for the hungry who knock at his door— 
Nothing to give to the lowly and weak— 

The children who throng in the desolate street, 
Though they faint by the wayside, weary and worn, 
Their pathways o’ershadow’d in life’s early morn, 
There are none who will yield to their suff’ring heed, 
Who will pity their weakness, and give to thoir need; 
For of all who in grandeur of palaces live. 

How many there are who have “nothing to give!” 


A. DABDEB. 

s They liavo dwellings proud, and hoarded gold, 

< Lands far-reaching, wealth untold, 

? Ships rich-laden, that each breeze 

\ Bears to port from foreign seaa, 

^ Wanting only while they livo 

< That “better part,” a heart to give. 

So they clasp with pain and fear, 
n All their boarded treasures here; 
s Bnt when death at last shall come 
\ To tho rich man's gorgeous home, 

^ Not tho beggar at his door 
s Will be written half so poor, 

> As angels, in that time to come, 

< Shall record )iis fearful doom, 

v Who hail laid no treasures thore 
^ In “our Father’s mansions,” where 
\ They are written poor who live 
\ Rich on earth, with naught to give. 


SEPTEMBER. 

BT EMILY HEWITT BOOBE1. 


These are the days I love, when the ripe Summer 
Is smiling down on Autumn as he bows— 

Wooing with gentle sighs, and crimson kisses. 

And looks of tsndsrness and whispered vows. 

Before the humblebee has left the clover, 

While yet the marigold bedecks the yard, 

And ths broad lawn—smooth shaven by the mower— 
By daring violots is faintly starred: 

While yet tho skies are gentlo, and the landscape 
Softens Its beauty ’neath an azure haze, 

And the cool air of morning groweth ardent 
Beneath the goldenneoe of noontide lays: 


. When in the fields, the garden, and the meadow, 
% The locust’s silvery calling charms the ear, 
s And an unceasing undertone of music 
]> Risen, serenely, skyward—far and near 

s Ah I there is peace and deepest Joy in wandYlng 
s Out on ths quiet of the grand old hills; 

> Or dreaming in the aisles of the deep forest— 
s Forgetting all life’s fretting, galling ills 

\ To doff, like Nature, with a calm abandon, 
i The toil, tho garnering, the petty care, 

£ And with tho spirit hand In hand to rovel 

Through all the chambers of the dreamy air. 
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BY GABRIEL LI 


A company, as merry as it is consistent for 
persons perfectly fashionable and well-bred to 
be, were assembled at the dinner-table of Jasper 
Meredith, Esq., whose residence—a short dis¬ 
tance from one of the pleasantest cities of the 
South, Charleston — was the admiration and 
boast of all the country around, being univer¬ 
sally designated to strangers as the summer re¬ 
treat of “ one of our richest men, sir.” “Made 
his fortune by the rise of cotton in less than no 
time, sir.” The party thus fortunate in possess¬ 
ing the acquaintance of this modern Dives had 
finished dinner, and were now trifling over the 
dessert—unwarrantable treatment enough, con¬ 
sidering the profuse and choice array of luxuries 
that had been pressed into service. It being late 
in the afternoon, the July sunlight was allowed 
to slant in through the open oriel windows, and 
the eame sunlight that had lent that day to many 
a home of poverty its only brightness, now fear¬ 
lessly made its way into the rich man’s dwelling, 
knowing well that it could find nothing more 
beautiful even there. It fell softly upon the 
dishes of silver filagree, worthy of the fruit ex¬ 
quisitely arranged within them: peaches, with a 
soft bloom flushing beneath their down; pome¬ 
granates, half open, and showing the transpa¬ 
rent red of the pulp inside; and figs, gathered 
in the morning, while yet the dew was fresh 
upon them. This universal visitor gave also an 
added sparkle to the wine gleaming in crystal 
goblets, and touched into brighter hues the faces 
assembled around this tempting display. Mrs. 
Meredith, the hostess, though some time past 
the prime of a woman’s life, had yet retained 
enough of the comeliness and sprightliness of 
youth to be unwilling to resign the pleasures 
of a long admitted belleship. Of the guests 
she was now so well entertaining I have to deal 
With but three. In the vicinity of the hostess 
was seated Miss Virginia Lester, who engrossed 
most effectually the eyes and attention of two 
gentlemen who were seated one on either side. 
Truly their admiring glances could scarcely be 
wondered at; for the bloom of the peaches be¬ 
fore them paled beside the rich glow of her 
cheeks; nor is the pomegranate she is just now 
carrying to her lips of a more brilliant red than 
they. Poets have shrunk back appalled at the 


idea of contemplating a woman, when engaged 
in the discussiou of edibles, but could they have 
witnessed the dainty grace with which Miss 
Lester conducted the operation, even their fas¬ 
tidiousness could have taken no offence. There 
was a difference, however, in the homage ten¬ 
dered by these two gentlemen; one of whom, 
notwithstanding his youth and rather boyish 
appearance, was the possessor of one of the 
largest estates in South Carolina. He looked at 
the lady as if he “could not choose but gaze 
upon her face.” The other, Chauncey Howard 
by name, contemplated Miss Lester more with 
the air of a connoisseur, as if her movements 
gratified his artistic sense, rather than stirred 
any deeper emotion. Decidedly the expression 
upon this gentleman’s countenance was not alto¬ 
gether a pleasant one; if admiration was there, 
it was not unmingled with disdain and impa¬ 
tience. The case was exactly this: Miss Lester, 
who had run the gauntlet of at least half a hun¬ 
dred flirtations, had been invited to spend a por¬ 
tion of the summer with the Merediths, and there 
met Chauncey Howard himself, no mean adept 
in the art. The game had been adroitly played, 
and both parties had been well entertained by 
it; but shortly afterward a i.val made his ap¬ 
pearance, viz: the person first spoken of, fami¬ 
liarly called Charley Staunton. Loath as I am to 
make the confession, it must be told that Miss 
Lester, ambitious like too many of her sex, was 
not at all averse to an “establishment.” Staun¬ 
ton was wealthy, well-looking, easily managed; 
so Chauncey Howard found the favors, of which 
he, in lieu of any other eligible admirer, had 
been the sole recipient, bestowed upon the new 
arrival. Howard, if not wounded, was certainly 
piqued—just as you or I would have been, in 
his position—but, too proud to show discomfi¬ 
ture, scorned to withdraw entirely from the 
field. Nor did Miss Lester by any means wish 
to dispense with him; he was both too fine-look¬ 
ing and too effectual an assistant in dispelling 
that ennui, which well-bred people must always 
experience in the country, to be cast entirely 
aside; if he had other qualities besides those 
mentioned, Miss Lester was not the one to ap¬ 
preciate them. 

The latter, having finished her repast, showed 
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liow perfectly she felt at home, by rising, mak- j Miss Lester opened her eyes with a dove-like, 
ing a few words of excuse, and leaving the room ^ surprised look upon her remaining admirer, and 
accompanied by the two gentlemen. The three \ said, in the low, warbling tone she used when 
entered the drawing-room, where ample floors, j meaning most mischief, “He couldn’t have meant 
covered with finest white matting, together with J me, could he? I’m sure I never had any de- 
the breezes sweeping through the wide windows, $ signs upon him,” and her lips assumed an in- 
dispersing odors from vases heaped high with \ nocent pout. “ You!” replied Mr. Staunton, with 
flowers, made it one of the coolest and plea- \ an enraptured look; 4 ‘other women might stoop 
santest of retreats. In one of these windows, \ to such things, but you, so perfect and so peer¬ 
looking out upon the garden, almost concealed $ less, are comprised of every creature’s test.” 
in the shadow of the lace curtain, sat a young $ “A-hem!” thought Gracie, <4 it appears to me 
girl, seemingly reading. This was Mrs. Mere- $ somobody’s getting rather impassioned; think 
dith’s eldest daughter, yet she still retained the ^ I’ll go,” and, stepping noiselessly out upon the 
pet name of Gracie. Now Gracie had passed her s piazza, she took a broad, graveled pathway 
sixteenth birthday, though she scarcely looked s leading through the garden. Our little damsel 
fourteen; and, as I have hinted, the elder lady J wandered on past beds of rich flowers, and under 
being nowise averse to snuffing the incense still 5 pleasant arbors, until she reached a large acacia 
offered at her shrine, was quite willing, though s tree, latticed over with vines bearing perfumed 
the most indulgent of parents, that Miss Gracie ^ blossoms; there was a rustic seat under it, and, 
Meredith should remain in the background a s stepping upon its rounds, with a celerity that 
while longer; and the young lady, either from $ showed it was no unaccustomed feat, Gracie 
indifference pr a retiring disposition, was entirely ^ sprang up into the tree, and disappeared among 
contented with her position. As the party en- s its branches. 44 Now I shall be all by myself,” 
tered, Gracie lifted a pair of clear, quiet eyes, $ she said, taking a comfortable position, and dis¬ 
and a queer little smile disturbed the edges of a >, posing her dress of green gauze about her: the 
demure mouth. “Ah! there you all are,” thought s latter harmonizing so well with the foliage that 
she; “now I shall have a nice time watching. $ it rendered her invisible to any one below. But 
You are a real study, Miss Lester.” The latter, $ our yoqng friend was not left to enjoy her soli-, 
seating herself upon a divan, disposed her vo- ^ tude long. Presently the gravel crunched be- 
luminous skirts in artistic folds, dropped into an S neath a firm, manly tread, and Mr. Howard, bat 
attitude of graceful indolence, and was ready ^ in hand, made his appearance. He came directly 
for mischief* The lady in question, completely $ on, his head bent in a thoughtful attitude, and 
ignoring Mr. Howard’s presence, gave her whole s took his seat under the very tree wherein was 
attention to the i.-slier admirer. The former, $ ensconced Gracie. The heart of the little 
after looking on a few moments, and con tern- J maiden fluttered rapidly, as, peering through 
plating the young lady’s skillful coquetries, re- < the branches, at first cautiously, then more 
marked, with rather a disdainful air, taking up \ boldly, she looked down upon the gentleman 
a conversation they had at the dinner-table, “It $ beneath. “I wonder what you are thinking 
is incomprehensible to me how a man of intelli- S of, Chauncey Howard!” she ejaculated to her- 
gence can ever be entrapped into a marriage ^ self; “Miss Lester, perhaps. If you are, she 
with any woman. I, for my part, think he must s is not worthy of your thought.” Then a mis- 
be blind indeed who cannot detect the most in- ij chievous smile dimpled Gracie’s choek, and softly 
cipient attempt, on the part of the other sex, to ^ breaking off a handful of leaves she let them 
induce such a catastrophe.” And, with a ma- j fall. But Mr. Howard merely shook his hand- 
jestio air, adding something in reference to a \ some head, on which they had lighted, seemingly 
44 game of billiards,” the gentleman left the room. ^ no whit disturbed. “Dear me!” thought Gracie, 
The young lady in the window followed him with s “I wonder if I could arrange myself to catch a 
her eyes, and thought, “What a handsome, noble- ^ gimpse of his profile. It is beautiful. I’ve often 
looking man he is! Bah! what a shame to throw $ noticed it.” But, as she leaned back as far as 
him over for that Mr. Staunton! Not, to bo sure, % possible, in order to attain the desired result, 
that he ever wanted to marry you, Virginia Les- J her foot catching among the branches, off 
ter, but I should think you would have preferred | carao the little lady’s slipper, dropping directly 
the lightest expression of admiration from him s at Chauncey Howard’s feet. This effectually 
to any amount of devotion from the other. I $ aroused the gentleman, who rose, took up the 

wonder if his last remark was true? I-” and % article, and exclaimed aloud, 44 Well, this is a 

Gracie finished the sentence by smiling to her- s marvel! I have seen every variety of tree, but 
self Just after Mr. Howard had left the room, >I uever met with one bearing slippers before: 
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and such a slipper!” Well might the speaker $ afternoon’s occurrence. Cut Miss Grade Mere- 
utter this latter remark, for the article now ^ dith was quite inaccessible. Never did a prin- 
under inspection was as dainty and pretty a $ cess enwrap herself in a more impenetrable mien 
thing as ever graced a lady’s foot. As Mr. ^ of dignity than did the young lady in question. 
Howard ended this speech, he glanced up into s The gentleman’s inquiries as to whether she en- 
the tree in search of a solution for the mystery, $ joyed music, what kind she preferred, etc., were 
and there, looking down through a frame-work S received with chilling politeness, and answered 
of leaves, he saw a face which might indeed be- i with a frigidity of manner to which her interlo- 
long to the owner of the pretty thing he held in s cutor was entirely unaccustomed. Finally the 
his hand. When our gentleman caught sight of \ latter retired balHed, taking refuge in a game of 
the blushing, lovely countenance above, with its j chess with Mrs. Meredith, who never rejected a 
clear, sweet eyes gazing wistfully down upon $ proposition to engage therein; for when did that 
him, he greeted it with a smile, which gradually ^ delicate hand, of which she was so justly proud, 
became a low, mellow laugh, which was yet in ever show to better advantage than when hover- 
no wise disrespectful. At length, still smiling, \ ing in jeweled beauty above the board? It flut- 
he waved his hat in the air, and, bowing grace- ^ tered about the various pieces, finally descending 
fully, said, with an air, “I have often read of s with graceful deliberation upon the favored one; 
Oreads and Dryads, yet never before was it my ^ nor did it decrease her pleasure to know that 
fortune that one should become visible to my ^ younger ladies had looked on, and sighed in 
mortal eyes. Nor had I any idea, I must own, $ vain to imitate her skill. The game to-night 
that they wore the choicest of French slippers.” $ was 9hort, t and Mrs. Meredith won; for, to dis- 
The Oread, ignoring this address entirely, simply ^ close the truth, her adversary, during the early 
remarked, in a fresh, girlish voice, “Will you $ part of the game, had been thinking of Grade 
please leave my slipper on the ground, and go j: somewhat in this strain: “What a plucky little 
into the house? I wish to come down.” “By < thing it is! Thinks I might venture upon some 
all means,” rejoined Mr. Howard, who was now i; familiarity, I suppose, because I picked up her 
quite grave; and, taking the path by which he s slipper. Must take her feet after her mother, 
had come, was soon out of sight. Gracie de- $ Wonder if she has inherited her hands also!” 
scended swiftly from her perch, and donned the s Hero Mr. Howard recovered himself; but it was 
useful article beneath, blushing as she did so; * too late to retrieve his fortunes, ho was presently 
but presently a little triumphant smile settled in $ checkmated, and his conqueror, clapping to- 
the dimples about her mouth, and she thought, $ gethor those incomparable members, which had 
“I wonder if Mr. Howard will remember me $ done so much execution in their day, laughed 
now! I recollect, sir, the first evening you came 1; triumphantly at her success. At this sound Miss 
here, how father and I were on the piazza; and s Lester ceased her music, and, turning her head 
when he introduced me as his ‘little daughter,’ s languidly around, inquired, “Who beats?” “Oh! 
how you patted me on the head, and asked where $ I,” laughed Mrs. Meredith; “my adversary was 
‘I got all those pretty ringlets from.’ If I am s checkmated.” “Mr. Howard seems unfortunate 
small, that’s no reason why I should be taken $ in being checkmated,” remarked the young lady, 
for a little girl.” Now don’t everybody, par-S sweetly. The defeated one smiled serenely; then, 
ticularly female readers, exclaim that our young J crossing over to the piano, asked if Miss Lester 
lady was artful; or that, possessing an unexcep- j would be good enough to repeat that exquisite 
tionable foot, she let fall her slipper purposely. £ air she had been singing. She complied; but, 
If you do you are no friend of mine. Besides, % a few moments after, directing a glance toward 
it is my unalterable belief that the frankest of ij the place where her petitioner was standing, saw 
the sex is not devoid of a little spice of this same J it was empty; and when, having finished her 
quality—artfulness—so you should all have pa- j song, she became cognizant that he was nowhere 
tience with one another. j; in the room, with flushed cheeks she ejaculated, 

The same evening, as Mi9S Lester sat singing * “What insufferable insolence!” The next day, 
in her rich, full voice at the piano, Mr. Staunton l Mr. Howard again essayed to melt away the 
banging over her chair in rapt attention, Gracie i frosty veil of stateliness in which Gracie had en- 
glided quietly into the room, and took her accus- J veloped herself, this time with more success. In 
tomed scat in the window. Mr. Howard showed $ accomplishing this end, our gentleman graciously 
he had not forgotten her, by coming immediately 5; deigned to discover that the object of these 
over, upon her entrance, and taking a seat be- % endeavors, though a touch of demureness still 
side her. He approached, smiling, and might, $ characterized her manner, was piquant, origi- 
perhaps, have ventured upon an allusion to the > nal, and decidedly a quick observer. “Talks 
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remarkably well for a girl of her age,” was his v changed from surprise to superciliousness, as 
final conclusion. After a week’s acquaintance, $ she remarked with intense scorn curving her 
Grade, in the course of conversation, having t; mouth, “I wonder how long it is since Chaun- 
spoken of a beautiful glen not far distant, Mr. s cey Howard has developed such an astonishing 
Howard was slightly amazed to find himself $ taste for the society of children.’* 
soliciting the young lady to accompany him on «: The truth is, the lady was excessively out of 
a drive thither, as his guide. Grade’s heart ^ humor, for Mr. Staunton having brought his 
beat fa9t, but she accepted the proposal with an ^ courtship to a favorable conclusion that morn- 
air of grave self-possession, as if she were en- \ >ng. Miss Lester’s object was accomplished, and, 
tirely accustomed to such invitations, though, $ true to the instincts of her nature, she was now 
in point of fact, it was the first time a “grown $ desirous of concentrating her power and tor- 
up” gentleman had ever tendered her a civility s meeting her admirer within an inch of his life; 
of the kind. At the appointed hour Mr. How- $ and lo! Mr. Howard, who was to have been her 
ard sent word that he awaited “Miss Grade’s $ auxiliary in this laudable enterprise, was all 
pleasure;” and, in the meantime strolled out $ attention to that “little chit,” as Miss Lester in- 
upon the piazza, where he found Miss Lester, $ wardly termed her. Little enough cared Grade, 
and her admirer, Mr. Staunton, they having \ however, what Miss Lester thought of her, sbe 
found their way thither to enjoy a tete-a-tete un- ? sat beside her companion, her heart secretly pal- 
disturbed. The lady stood, indolently leaning $ pitating, yet her manner serene and self-pos- 
against one of the piazza pillars, now and then s sessed. There was one thing, however, that 
breaking off & honeysuckle that brushed against j rendered the little lady uneasy, it was this, that 
her cheek, sipping the sweetness therefrom, and J with the kindness of Mr. Howard’s demeanor 
then throwing it away; while her companion ! toward her, was blended a sort of jesting defer- 
contemplated each flower thus emptied of its n cnee, such as gentlemen sometimes use toward 
treasure, as if he envied its fate, all unconscious J those of the other sex whom they consider not 
that many an unresisting male victim had met i yet grown up. “I wonder how old he really 
with a similar destiny, at the hands of his idol. $ imagines me,” thought Gracie: “at all events, 
This last had just finished saying, “That’s just $ I’ll let him see that I’m not a child.” Shortly 
like you men, so selfish to ride this lovely after- s after this, Slyboots remarked innocently, “I am 
noon and ask no one to share the pleasure.” The $ glad we are going to the glen this afternoon: it 
speaker having concluded that, as she had not i| is over a year now since I visited it. I remem- 
been asked, nobody was worthy of an invitation, n ber, because it was my fifteenth birthday, and 
Before the gentleman thus denounced could re- s we celebrated it by a pic-nic in the woods.** 
ply, there was a light step in the hall, and “Is it possible,” ejaculated her companion in- 
vision so enchanting made its appearance, that £ wardly, “that the little thing is as old as that?” 
even Miss Lester consented to gaze with all her i ; But too well-bred to express surprise, Mr. How- 
eyes. To be sure the face, looking out from the s ard only smiled, and said, “Then you have at- 
moss-buds that nestled around it as if they loved v tained the dignity of sixteen.** “Oh! I shall be 
to be there, was very youthful: but what harm $ seventeen before long,” rejoined our piece of 
in that, for docs not youth add something of a $ antiquity, carelessly. When Mr. Howard spoke 
charm even to the plainest? Grade's whole s again, there was & certain change in the inflec- 
attire was simple, but exquisitely tasteful. Miss ij tious of his voice, which assured the young lady 
Lester’s quick eye had ran over it and rendered I; beside him, that he duly appreciated the added 
its verdict immediately: even she, who had spent s weight of years of which ho had been given 
years in determining what was becoming, and J notice, and she nestled back in her seat with a 
knew every art of dress, could find no fault, it * feeling of the most decided satisfaction. I will 
was perfect in the most trivial detail; the very s not attempt to describe the beauty of the scenery 
parasol Gracie had just opened, with its delicate $ which greeted them at the termination of their 
arabesque pattern and elegant fringe, was a i; ride. Those who have never witnessed the sum- 
marvel of prettiness. As Mr. Howard noted ^ mer glory of a Southern forest, will find it diffi- 
Miss Lester’s scrutinizing glance, and the look $ cult to fancy the magic effects that greet the 
of surprise accompanying it, his triumph was J eye, as the sunlight trickling down through 
none tho less complete because it was invisible. \ openings amidst the leaveB, lights up into splen- 
He bowed courteously to the lady and her attend- j; dor the great trees garlauded about with gor- 
ant cavalier, assisted Gracie into the barouche ^ geous parasites, at once their bane and beauty, 
with the mien of a knight paladin, and drove s There was one portion of the glen, however, so 
away. The expression upon Miss Lester’s face > dense and dark, and fraught with sombre in 
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fluences, that the two were chilled as they gazed; ^ Before the honeymoon was oyer, the latter 
and Grade involuntarily repeated in soft, slow j said to his bride, “I can scarcely realize, Grade, 
tones, rendering the music of the verse still more ^ how it is that I, who had always forsworn mar- 
melodious, a few lines from Dante’s Inferno, \ riage, find myself possessed of such a ‘bnnnie 
where a similar scene is described. “You speak \ wee wife’ almost without knowing how it all 
Italian?” asked Mr. Howard. “Yes, it is my \ came about,” and the speaker laid his hand ten- 
favorite study, that and German,” returned s derly upon the bright young head beside him. 
Gracie, unaffected: then added, “Let us go, it ^ There was a world of mischief in the clear, deep 
awes me to stay here.” Her companion com- s eyes that ^ere raised to his, and Gracie rejoined 
plied with this request, and as he did so, glanc- $ quietly, “I fancied you the first time I saw you, 
ing at the child-like face beside him, made this s and hearing you say ono day that a man could 
internal comment, “These demure little things J always detect the slightest attempt on the part 
are always vastly wiser than you think for.” i> of a woman to win his love, you looked so noble 

This was not by any means Gracie’s last ride ^ and disdainful that—that-” Here Gracie 

with Mr. Howard. Their acquaintance after this v stopped, grew wofully confused, and looked as if 
progressed rapidly; the latter indeed seemed re- $ she sorely repented having gone so far. “Well,” 
markably well pleased.with his visit, and in ^ said her husband, “finish, 1 am all impatience.” 
no haste to quit the beauties of Mr. Meredith’s | The little lady remained mute for a moment, but 
country seat. He lingered long after Miss Les- 5; there was no gainsaying the steady eyes that 
ter and her lover had departed: the former to \ were bent upon her, so said desperately, “No- 
prepare her trousseau for the wedding that was ij thing—only I thought that, perhaps, some day 
to take place in the autumn. So long indeed i| you might find yourself mistaken.” “Stand up, 
did Mr. Howard tarry, as finally to awaken Mrs. % Gracie,” said the gentleman. She complied, 
Meredith’s curiosity, notwithstanding the hos- $ blushing very much, and Mr. Howard, folding 
pitality upon which she had always prided her- j the wee hands in his, said in a voice of gentle 
self. And Gracie, being one day in the dressing- $ reproach, “Oh! Gracie, Gracie! who would have 
room of this worthy lady, who was standing { thought it! 1 imagined you such a child. I give 
before the mirror, giving the finishing touches ^ up from this moment. Man's heart is woman’s 
to her dinner toilet, the above observed, “I won- ^ natural dominion, and I believe from the very 
der, Gracie, what Mr. Howard finds so attractive i moment they put on pantalets they are awaro 
here, particularly now that Miss Lester is gone.” s of the fact, and know how to make use of it.” 
Then, as the speaker looked at the still hand- $ It behooves me to say, however, that this gen- 
Bome face reflected in the mirror, a smile played % tleraan, who, notwithstanding a few minor faults, 
around her lips, and she thought, “Can it be i; was essentially noble-minded, else Gracie would 
possible? What a foolish fellow!” Don’t be \ never have fancied him, you may be sure, showed 
amused, reader; so long as a woman who has v not the least resentment at the thought that, 
reigned-a9 a belle retains her good looks, and $ where he had fancied himself as free as air, he 
even after, do you think she ever gives up the $ had only yielded to the subtle spell of a woman’s 
idea of fresh conquests? But if Mrs. Meredith > will; and however the abCve remark might ap- 
was thu9 led astray, she was soon undeceived, ? ply to others, it was certainly true of Gracie, for 
for as she turned still smiling to Gracie, the J over her husband’s heart she always reigned a 
face of the latter was so flushed and agitated v queen, supreme and crowned. The only time 
as greatly to excite her mother’s wonder and $ Mr. Howard ever alluded to the above confeB- 
curiosity. Upon inquiry, Miss Gracie made a s sion, was to laughingly remark, one day, in the 
oertain confession, so unexpected that Mrs. $ course of conversation, that he felt obliged to 
Meredith was too much aghast to express her i| assert that his wife had imitated her illustrious 
astonishment, which feeling, however, was soon s prototype, Desdemonn, and taken upon herself 
converted to gratification. The confession eho $ “a share in the courtship.” But Mrs. Howard 
has at length so prettily Btammered forth I will $ was so much incensed at the avowal, and be- 
not here set down, suffice it to mention that Mr. s stowed upon the offender a lecture so fierce and 
Howard being a quiet man, had conducted his $ totally unprecedented in their domestic annals, 
courtship in a remarkably quiet manner; our ^ that it required every soothing art the gentleman 
small lady being of a similar turn of mind, had jj was master of to restore the little lady to her 
received it ditto, not the less certainly, though, $ usual serenity. You may bo certain that no alia- 
a year afterward did Miss Gracie Meredith and I; sion of the kind was ever ventured upon again. 
Chauncey Howard find themselves no longer s In conclusion, I appeal to the reader if she had 
twain, but one in the eye of God and man. > done anything to merit the contrary, for 1 con- 
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tend that Grncie, who was as modest ns the ; not a single weapon from beginning to end that 
inodestcst, and franker than most of her sex, or s was not perfectly legitimate, and entirely suited 
she could never have revealed her secret, used ' to a woman’s hand. 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY EDNA CORA. 


How sweet this ploasing task would be, 
Did I but kuow that in thy heart 
Mas one kind, gentle thought of me 
Still cherish’d there when far apart! 
But, ah! we mot as strangers moot, 

And we may never meet again, 

Yet memory’s song to me is sweet, 

And ever dear her flowery chain. 

Then listen, lady dear, while I 
Try to fulfill my promise true, 

And as the passing moments fly, 

I’ll give my every thought to you. 
And yet for theo what can I trace, 

For Joy's own self thou soein’st to be? 
I road it in thy happy face; 

Oh I what then can I wish for thoe? 


I wish for thee—yet stop to dream 
What e’er thy future lot may be. 

And trace it as a happy beam 
Of dazzling sunlight on the sea; 

And pause to hope that coming years 
May find thoe still as thon art now, 

With not a stain of sorrow’s tears, 

Or cloud of care upon thy brow. 

And may thy laughter be as light— 

Thy heart os over glad and gay; 

May disappointment never light 
Upon thy joyous, happy way. 

When years liavo flown away so fast, 

And all thy youthful dreams have perish’d, 
Keep this memento of tlio past 
With other ones that thou bast cherish’d. 


Dear Mary, could my pen impart 
The friendship that I now would send 
To dwell forever in thy heart, 

And ever claim thoo as my friend, 

Oh! thon the task would not be vain— 

The happy wish that I would breathe 
Would place one link in friendship’s chain— 
One flowerot bright for memory wreathe. 


Oh! sometimes come with gentle eye, 
And o’er these pages kindly bend; 
Then memory will give a sigh 
To each belov’d, departed friend! 

My name will then reveal to thee— 
Though parted in this world so wide, 
And I may long forgotten bo— 

That once I tarried by thy side. 


BRIGHT AUTUMN. 

BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 

Thk russet hues of Autumn tinge the mountain and the ^ And decks her form so faultless in the garments of a 
glen, J queen; 

And the silver notes are ceasing from the thrush and from > Her tresses are all golden, and o’erspread with snnset 
the wren, $ glows, 

They are trilling farewell warblings ore they seek warm, \ Her mantle is of crimson, and outvies sanguinean rose, 
Southern skies— s Dark Tyrian dyes are mingled with the chestnut’s sonny 

While for fast, fading glories, forests heave deep, swelling brown, 

ilghs. \ And form a drapery adorned with fringe of fleocy down. 

The golden corn is shrunken, and the verdant grass grows \ 

pale, \ Right royal is fair Autumn's sway, right regal does sht 

And the Summer's drooping flow’rets join the sad, funereal ^ reign, 

wail; ^ While Boreas proclaims her might o’or hill and over plain; 

E’en the fairies cease thoir rumblings, for the velvet of tho !; For her tbo grape doth yield its juice, the nut its hidden 
lawn ? store, 

Is crushed, and yields not even to the boundings of the \ And towering oak its knotted fruit, which tells of days of 
fawn. v yore: 

5 Ahl dazzling are the beanties of bright Autnmn, and she 
But though fair oarth disrobes her of her blossom-tinted s briugs 

dress, $ Unnumber’d Joys, and pleasures, with which the welkin 

Oh! think not she’ll enfuld herself in garments of distress— $ rings; 

Ah! no—for see, she hastens forth in yet more splendid s Then let us praise the Giver of this great and glorious gift, 
sheen, » And for each changing season, to Him thank-offerings lift. 
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BY CATHARINE F. WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER I. 

The wind was very high, that was certain; it 
swept the dust in clouds along Broadway, and 
into the eyes and faces of unlucky pedestrians; 
it shook all the apple and candy stands, as with 
a sudden earthquake shock, causing their vener¬ 
able tenders to retire deeper among themselves, 
till they looked more than ever like heaps of cast 
off clothing deposited by the wayside; it rushed 
past St Paul’s with such violence, that the blind 
negro, who solicited the charity of passing 
Samaritans, in front of that hallowed pile, 
opened his eyes, and gazed about him for a 
moment, quite forgetful of his infirmity, to see 
what was the matter. It dishevelled the maidens’ 
curls, whisked her veil aside, and turned her 
parasol inside out; it played strange pranks with 
the attire of quiet old ladies, and solid, dignified 
gentlemen. In short, it was like the famous 
wind we used to read about when we were chil¬ 
dren, 

“ That feiired not to joko 
With the doctor'* wig, or the gentleman's cloak.” 

And for lack of further leisure to describe its 
vagaries, we must refer all readers to that ancient 
record. 

In one of the up town streets, a young lady 
was essaying to pursue the even tenor of her 
way, as if the air were tranquil, or as if, at 
worst, only a summer breeze fluttered her rib¬ 
bons, or fanned her brow. All in vain. At every 
few paces she would be brought up, all stand- 
ing, by a furious gust; at which times her efforts 
to keep at once the dust from her eyes and her 
garments in proper order, should have excited 
more compassion than they appeared to awaken 
in the gentleman who walked a littlo way behind 
her. As the remorseless blast revealed now a 
pretty foot and ancle, such as the long and sweep¬ 
ing skirts of our fair promenadors rarely give to 
view, and then a strip of white embroidery; and 
as the young lady made the aforesaid frantic and 
unsuccessful attempts, a lurking smile of amuse¬ 
ment might have been detected on his face. For 
some two or three blocks, his course and that of 
the fair distressed lay together; then she paused 
a moment at the door of a handsome, though 
plainly built house, and was speedily admitted, 
while the young man passed on. 


“I wish I could have seen her face,” he said 
to himself; “it must be pretty, or agreeable at 
any rate. How neat everything about her 
seemed! Such a well-fitting gaiter boot! and 
her stockings so exquisitely fine and clean. I 
wonder if half the belles in town would look as 
nice! I believe that is the sort of woman I 
should like to marry, if I were disposed to be a 
Benedict on any terms. Neatness is adorable; 
I should detest Venus herself if she were a slat¬ 
tern.” 


CHAPTER II. 

“Come, girls, come!” called Edward Nelson; 
“I have been waiting this half-hour, and the 
carriage is at the door. Hurry down!” 

“Coming, Ned,” answered a cheerful voice, 
and the speaker tripped lightly down the stairs. 
“I stayed to help Netta a little; she is a trifle 
belated, but you mustn’t get out of patience.” 

“It would be very difficult to help it, I think,” 
said her brother; “I wonder if she ever was 
ready for anything in time! She ought to begin 
her toilet an hour or two before everybody else 
in the house.” 

“She did begin in good season, but she could 
not find her things.” 

“No wonder; I suppose she left them just as 
she threw them off after the last party; she has 
no more idea of order than-” 

“Carrie!—Carrie!” cried a distressed voice 
from the top of the stairs; “do come here a 
minute, will you; I can’t find my pearl-necklace 
anywhere, and I don’t see what can have be¬ 
come of it. I always put the box in just this 
this corner of my collar drawer, and now I’ve 
turned everything upside down, and there isn’t 
a sign of it to be seen. Where can it be? and 
it’s getting so late, and Ned will be so cross!” 
and she drove desperately about the room, 
searching in every corner for a trace of the 
missing treasure. 

“Easy, keep cool, dear!” said the laughing 
Carrie. “Dear me! I should wonder if you 
could find anything in this chaos. I should 
think the wind we had this afternoon had been 
blowing in your bureau for hours; here it is— 
no, that’s your glove box. Why, Netta, here’s 
your beautiful Chantilly veil, caught in the back 
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of the drawer; I’m afraid it will be spoiled; how- •' ness of the brotherly heart softened toward her 
ever, we can’t stop to 9ee to it now. The neck- J a trifle as they met at the dressing-room door, 
lace is not here, certainly; and it is getting so $ and Edward whispered, 

late and Edward 60 impatient, that I think we ^ “You look so charmingly, ma mignonnt , that I 
had better let it go for to-night.” > am half inclined to forgive you for putting me 80 

“Oh! that will be too bad. You know it’s > much out of temper.” 
the most becoming thing I ever had, and I want j “Oh! just as you like about it, pray,” she on¬ 
to look my best to-night.” s swercd; and they entered the parlors. 

“Well, then, hurry and get your hood and $ What a blaze of light, and what a hum of 
cloak on, and I will look, meanwhile, in every s voices, what flirting of fans, what varied odors 
place I can think of. How much more conve- J of Millefleurs and Jockey club! Our friends 
nient it would be, Netta, if you only had a place greeted the hostess, (a plain, withered-looking 
for everything and everything in its place!” s individual, whose traits were intensified by the 
Caroline continued her search, till a joyful cry s juvenility of iier colors, and the generous display 
from Netta informed her that the missing jewels which she made of a lean neck, and two long, 
had come to light. “It was in my muff,” mid ^ bony arms; strange, en passant , that people who 
she, “all the time; I had been showing it to ? are utterly flcshless, are always a little more 
Mary Vaughan, and when she went away, I car- | decollete than anybody else,) and then mingled 
ried up my bonnet, cloak and all, to put away, s with the throng. I know it ought to happen, in 
and tucked the necklace in the muff for safe J this humble tale as in those of more pretension, 
keeping.” | that the goodness of Caroline’s heart, &c., being 

“I hope you are ready, at last!” exclaimed \ painted on her countenance, she received all the 
Edward, whose patience had undergone consider- ij attention worth having, while her butterfly sister 
able wear and tear during the late search, “and \ was obliged to take up with the homage of some 
that there is some prospect that we may get to \ vapid dandy, whose soul was occupied by him- 
Mrs. Marsden’s by midnight.” And on the way $ self and his toilet. Unhappily this was not the 
thither, ho favored his delinquent sister with a s case. One of the most sensible and well-bred 
good deal of advice, and yet more of objurgation, \ young men in society instantly fell into Netta’s 
offered in the spirit of perfect candor and unre- $ train, and began an exchange of brilliant remarks 
serve which brothers are apt to employ. ^ with her: upon the weather, the rooms, the com- 

“I think I have had trouble and worry enough, $ pany and her bouquet, as the manner of people 
Edward, without being lectured by you, in the $ is, at such places. Meanwhile, Caroline was 
bargain,” said Netta, pouting. She felt just J conversing very quietly and rationally with Mr. 
ready to cry; but reflecting that such a proceed-^ Gordon, a middle-aged gentlemen of her ac- 
ing would inevitably fasten a red nose upon her $ quaintance, upon various staid and sober topics, 
for the evening, she thought better of it, and j; And again; I know that a girl of her character 
controlled herself. Caroline exerted herself to s ought, in any well managed story, to stand in 
smooth away uncomfortable feelings, and sue- $ contented neglect in some by-corner, all radiant 
ceeded so well, that by the time they were fairly ^ with delight because her sister was admired, and 
unshawled, Netta had forgotten her vexation. s utterly forgetful of herself. But I am bound to 
The dressing-room was full of girls: some $ confess, that Caroline, though she was pleased 
pretty, some plain—all gayly and tastefully at- > to see Netta receiving the attention in which her 
tired. Among them Caroline would not, perhaps, \ heart delighted, and though she liked Mr. Gor- 
have attracted attention, though her plump $ don’s conversation very well, was not nt all dis¬ 
figure and pretty face were at any time objects v plcasetj to see Edward approaching with a tall, 
agreeable for the eye to rest upon; but Netta s luxuriantly-whiskered young gentleman, whom 
would have commanded admiration anywhere. J he introduced as his friend, Mr. Holden, and in 
The pearls she had so much trouble to find were i whom we recognize our acquaintance of the side- 
not more milky white than the slender throat s walk. 

they encircled, and it must have been a very j “I am so glad to have met Nelson here to- 
perfect statue that would have shamed the ^ night,” he observed, after the small talk conse- 
moulding of her petite figure. Her face was a s quent upon an introduction had been happily 
fine oval, with deep blue eyes, and the faintest \ gone through; “I only reached town this morn- 
tinge of rose on either cheek; while her features, < ing, and was intending to seek him out to-mor- 
if rather insignificant, were delicate and harmo- s row, early. My good cousin, our hostess, insisted 
nious. Caroline was a good, pretty girl; but \ on retaining me this evening, or I should have 
Netta was a perfect little fairy. Even the hard- ' been, even now, besieging your door. By-the- 
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bye I think Edward must have changed in one 
respect: he used to have a thorough horror of 
parties, and would lecture me by the hour about 
my fondness for such ‘brainless amusements,* as 
he was pleased to term them.” 

“I believe he is very much of the same opinion 
still; he occasionally ventures out to one, how¬ 
ever, in complaisance to his sisters.” 

“Ah! and that reminds me that you are the 
•nly one I have yet been introduced to; is Miss 
Henrietta here to-night?—you see I am quite 
familiar with your family names.” 

“Yes, Netta is here; the girl with light-brown 
hair, and a pink silk dress—just across the 
room.” 

“That beautiful creature!” exclaimed Mr. 
Holden, with enthusiasm; “I have been admir¬ 
ing her ever since I came into the room! Strange 
that Edward never told me she was so lovely.” 

“It would have been yet more strange if he 
had done so,” said Caroline, smiling: “I don’t 
think brothers are apt to rave about their sisters’ 
beauty, as a general thing. It is hardly fair, 
either; for girls always look up very much to a 
brother, and estimate him at quite his real value. 
Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Holden?” 

“Perfectly; but then the ladies are so gener¬ 
ous in their views. What would become of us 
poor fellows if they looked at us with a cold cal¬ 
culation of our real merits?” « 

“A very saucy speech, Charles!” said Mrs. 
Marsden, who was just within hearing. “We 
are not so delighted with you as to overlook all 
your faults so completely as you fancy.” 

“Pardon me! I did not intend a personal ap¬ 
plication. I will retract, if you wish, and admit 
that you are severe only in your judgment of us, 
and amiably lenient toward every demerit of your 
own sex ” And hereupon ensued a laughing 
altercation, not very brilliant, nor very profound, 
but quite as much so as the ordinary chit-chat 
at parties; however, we do not feel ourselves 
called upon to chronicle it. Mr. Holden main¬ 
tained his cause with animation, yet, Caroline 
could not but notice that his eye wandered to the 
pretty pink-clad figure on the opposite side of 
the room. She felt a little, a very little piqued. 
Edward was her brother, par excellence; he 
talked to her of bis plans, his prospects, his 
friends, matters in which Netta^took but little 
interest, reserving her sympathies for cases where 
they could be used with more effect. It was no 
part of her system to throw away attentions 
upon her own family. And Edward had often 
talked to Caroline about Charles Holden; how 
fine a scholar he was, what a good sportsman, 
above all, how true and generous a spirit. She 


was much disposed to like him, both for Edward’s 
sake and his own; and it did vex her for a mo¬ 
ment, that he, like everybody else, was enthralled 
at once by Netta’s pretty face. Only for a mo¬ 
ment, however; and the feeling being conquered, 
she obeyed his evident, though unspoken wish, 
and took him across the room to the charming 
little flirt; who welcomed him as only a flirt can, 
throwing a graciousness into her manner quit^ 
enough to have turned, for a time, the head of 
Lycurgus himself, if it had been directed toward 
him. 

It was a very gay ovening; no stiffness, no 
dullness; just enough music, just enough danc¬ 
ing; every young man gallant, every girl suffi¬ 
ciently attended to. Caroline enjoyed it all very 
well, but she just admitted to herself that she 
should have liked it a little better if Mr. Holden 
had not been entirely engrossed with Netta. 
Edward, for his part, viewed the proceedings 
with secret dissatisfaction. He thought Caroline 
as superior to her sister as it was possible for 
sense and goodness to be to selfishness and in¬ 
sanity; and he expected to find his friend of the 
same opinion. Oh! well, his turn hadn’t come 
yet. He hod not, up to this date, known that 
blessed infatuation which makes every word from 
the lips of a pretty woman glow and sparkle like 
the roses and diamonds that fell from the girl in 
the fairy tale. Perhaps he never would know it; 
but no matter for that: other people, just as wise, 
and a good deal better, have experienced it, and 
will continue to do so. till time, change, or matri¬ 
mony with the fair object in question, open their 
eyes to the true state of the case. So Mr. Holden 
laughed, and talked, and danced with Netta, and 
was completely charmed, as even that young 
lady desired him to be. And strange to say, 
though they had never met before, a something 
in her air and step seemed familiar to him. It 
puzzled him; he could not make it out. 

He thought he had made it out, however, when 
on inquiring of his friend where he should find 
him on the morrow, he was informed, “At No. — 

West-street.” “I was in that street this 

very afternoon,” he thought, “and yes—it must 
be—it was she I saw!” 

The sisters went home, duly escorted by their 
tender brother. Netta was in great spirits, and 
chatted all the way; but Edward was sleepy, and 
Caroline a trifle ennuyee. She went very soon to 
the room which she shared with a little sister; 
and having said her prayers, like a good Christian 
girl that sho was, disrobed, and lay quietly down 
by the innocent child. Let us hope her slumbers 
were sound and sweet, as they deserved to be. 

Netta sat down before the swing-glass in her 
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own apartment, and looked with great interest < Netta. That bright being, in a very shabby dis¬ 
and admiration at the figure therein reflected. $ habille, yawned over her coffee, and made fretful 
Then she took up her bouquet, from which a $ replies to the few observations addressed to her. 
rose-bud was missing, and a smile of great satis- \ Breakfast over, Caroline went about her cus- 
faction played over her pretty lips. She sat * tomary round of household duties, and Netta 
awhile, lost in pleasant thoughts, then arousing, j retired to her own room. It was in a state of 
hurried to her rest, without going through any s savage disorder, and sho did get up the spirit to 
troublesome forms of devotion. > wish, as she glanced around it, that she had 

. And by-and-by the moon rose, and looked \ her sister’s careful, methodical ways; and even 
into the chamber through the half-drawn curtain. * thought that to-morrow she would sweep the 
A pretty idea, is’t not? The bright vestal gazing $ apartment and put it in nice condition. Mean- 
down upon the couch of beauty! And what saw v while she was too sleepy and too tired and too 
the “queen and huntress chaste and fair” in that s lazy; so she took up a novel, lay down on the 
maiden bower? She saw a ring of skirts upon $ lounge, and enjoyed herself instead. But she 
the floor—a slipper here, a slipper there, just as \ roused herself in time to dress for a call which 
at random shot from the foot of their fair owner s she expected; and when Mr. Holden entered the 
—and on the dressing-bureau a confusion of S morning-room of the family he found her seated 
combs, brushes, and hair-pins—and about the ^ in her sewing-chair, very busy with her om- 
room everywhere the traces of a hasty toilet, ^ broidery. It was a pretty picture; the bright, 
performed by a very slatternly individual. $ cheerful room, which Caroline had set in perfect 

Charles Holden went to his hotel that night in s order, and Netta had not yet found time to dis- 
a state of beatitude. He scarcely thought of $ arrange; the little French clock on the mantle, 
Caroline, except ns a wise, sensible girl, to whom $ the vase of fresh flowers on the table, the books, 
he wished he had talked in a corresponding s the knick-knacks which impart such a look of 
manner; even the meeting with his old friend s taste and refinement; and abovo all, the graceful 
Edward had very little of his attention. Heart, ^ figure busy with its delicate work. Netta, like 
mind, imagination, all that ho had of them, were s a great many who are far from neat in private, 
quite filled up by an airy little figure, and a pair ^ was very careful when dressed for exhibition; 
of eyes as blue as larkspur. ^ her hair w T as now put back in smooth, shining 

llcforc he went to rest, he took from his vest s band*; her morning-dress of blue silk flowed 
pocket a wretched little remnant of a flower— J open to disclose a beautifully embroidered skirt; 
the fag-end of somebody’s bouquet—a rose-bud, $ her plump, little feet were encased in charming 
wilted, shabby, and drooping as you need wish ? slippers of bronzed leather and applique , with 
to see—and pressed it rapturously to his lips. bows that diminished their apparent size by a 
Alas, Charles Holden 1 We were wont to con- ^ third at least. It must have been in a fit of in¬ 
sider thee a youth of sense. And we can but \ spiration that St. Crispin invented that style of 
wish, for the restoration of thy sanity, that \ shoe. 

thou couldst have looked, with us and Cynthia, $ “How deliciously comfortable you are here, 
through a certain window-blind to-night. s Edward!” Mr. Holden remarked. “’Tis such a 

- $ contrast to my room at the hotel—that cheerless 

CHAPTER III. \ place. Just so many pieces of furniture and no 

The Nelson family had a rather late breakfast \ more—and not a book, or a newspaper, or any- 
on the following morning. Caroline presided at 5 thing liome-like to be seen. You know that if 
the urn. Dressed in a neat, dark merino and a > you could look through the wall, you should see 
spotless linen collar and cuffs, she looked pret- $ in the next room a perfect duplicate of your own, 
tier than she had done at the party; in fact, hers $ and so on through the thirty or forty that open 
was one of those gentle, cheerful faces that show s on the same corridor.” 

best in the kindly atmosphere of home. As she $ “I see you have your old furor for a home,” 
poured the coffee, and spread the bread and i* said Edward, “I wonder that you haven’t estab- 
butter for her little sister, she answered at length s lished one of your own by this time. But I sup- 
all her mother’s questions about the evening’s \ pose you have not yet seen that fair spirit of 
entertainment, and gave satisfactory descriptions $ order that you deem worthy to preside over your 
of what Mrs. B-wore, who sang, who played, ^ hearth and heart.” 

and what were the arrangements of the supper- s “Don’t imagine me so exacting; I have not 
table. No trace of querulousness disfigured her > yet seen the lady who was willing to take corn- 
countenance or sharpened her tones; in which $ passion on me, and provide a cosy, comfortable 
respect she offered a striking contrast to Miss > retreat for my lonely bachelorhood.” 
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“It does very well for you to talk in that ^ infinitely more sensible that two young men 
manner now,” returned Edward, laughing; “but j; should enjoy a good cigar, and talk of what 
you should have seen and heard him in old really constituted the business of living, than 
times, Netty and Caroline. He was the most ij that they should waste their time down stairs 
uncomfortable chum I ever had. Rooms in col- s with the girls, going over again the stale inci- 
lege are privileged to be the abodes of disorder; $ dents of the party, and making up such small 
no one ever thought of having it otherwise. But \ talk as they were able. Perhaps it was more 
this good Holden took upon him to reverse the J sensible; but Mr. Holden did not find it as plea- 
natural course of things; he would have hand- $ sant. 

books and dictionaries neatly piled up when they ^ It often happens that school and college friend- 
were not in use; such a corner of our little closet ^ ships languish when the daily association and 
must hold his boots, just such pegs his clothing, $ identity of pursuits are over; those who were 
He bought an old silk handkerchief to dust with, ^ most intimate at such times frequently meet 
and a piece of sandpaper, I dare say, to brighten J almost ns strangers a few years afterward. Tho 
up the shovel and tongs occasionally. The wood s fervor of Holden’s regard for his friend seemed, 
was always laid mathematically straight in the J however, to increase with each succeeding day; 
wood-box, and the pen wiped clean and extended s his stay in town was indefinitely protracted; his 
due east and west in the tray, when he had done ^ cheerless room at the hotel was hardly aware of 
with it. I am afraid to tell you how his laund- £ its master He thought the Nelson house the 
ress dreaded him, ancl how many papers of pins s very model of a home; Mrs. Nelson so kind and 
he used to take every morning to pin his collar $ motherly, Mr. Nelson such an intelligent, urbane 
in the exact position that he aimed at.” sold gentleman, tho children so well managed; 

“Nonsense, Edward! the young ladies will $ such an air of comfort and elegance about the 
think me a Sybarite. But I do confess to a $ place, far greater than you often found in much 
great love of order and neatness; and among •; more splendidly furnished houses. And sorae- 
those careless fellows at Yale it gained me many ^ how all these charms of comfort, and elegance, 
absurd sobriquets. I was commonly known as ^ and neatness, and taste, seemed to centre in the 
the ‘old maid’ among them. I am sure, how-^ fair form of the lovely Nctta. His imagination 
ever, Miss Nelson, that you would not condemn $ must have endowed her with as many hands as 
me for such a disposition,” and he glaneed admi- $ those of Briareus, since everything seemed to 
ringly at Netta’s tasteful attire. $ speak to him of her care and taste, from the 

“Oh, no!” she replied, with fervor; “there $ smoothly-brushed hair of the little ones, to tho 
is nothing I like so much as order. A neat, $ polish of the spoons on tho tea-table. By some 
thoroughly well-kept house, that is my idea of $ strange ubiquity, such as only lovers can devise, 
a happy home!” £ she was at the same time sitting gracefully in 

Mr. Holden thought her prettier than ever, i her chair, working at that pretty broderie anglaise, 
and Edward opened his eyes in astonishment. \ and making the children’s aprons, and teaching 
Yet it was not the amazing fib he fancied it, for $ them their letters, and superintending the cook, 
Nelta would have liked very well to be a perfect \ and putting away the silver, &c., &o. What a 
pattern of order if she could have done it without !; charming wife she would be, if only he could 
any trouble whatever; and she frequently had \ induce her to regard him with favor. Some- 
turns of resolving that she would some time or ^ times lie almost believed she was not indifferent 
other become one. Just as selfish people often \ to him; yet what presumption to imagine that a 
think they would like to be martyrs of self-sac- jj being so superior could think of him! For his 
rifice, and drunkards that they would like to be J imagination, which had endowed her with such 
respectable, temperate members of society. ^ housewifely and home-like attributes, did not, 
I hardly think Charles Holden was as pleased s of course, rest there. She sang sweetly, and to 
as Edward would have chosen, when his friend $ him it was as tho voice of a seraph; she talked in 
dragged him off to his own sanctum, to talk s a lively manner, carefully adapting her opinions 
over their plans and prospects in life. They $ to his own; and she appeared a miracle of good 
had graduated but a few months previous, and $ sense and good temper; in short, she was to him 
Edward was intending soon to set sail for Eu- <: just that mixture of the angel and the woman, 
rope, to pursue his medical studies under some $ which every girl is to the eye of her adorer, 
of the great French surgeons. Holden was de- s The Nelsons on their part were well enough 
stined for the same profession, and it was Ed- \ pleased with tho turn events seemed about to 
ward’s warmest wish that they should go abroad $ take—Mr. Holden was a gentleman, had good 
together; it was no wonder that he considered it $ prospects, and they were sure of his principles; 
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so reasoned the parents. Edward wondered at J 
the blindness of any man who could overlook v 
Caroline for Netta, but remembering that people $ 
will marry to please themselves and not their ^ 
friends, philosophically reconciled himself to the s 
matter. Caroline—whom Mr. Holden felt he $ 

could love dearly as a sister! such a sweet, sen-} 
sible girl! just the one he should choose for a 
friend in whom he was deeply interested— J 
thought Netta was very fortunate, and hoped ^ 
it would be a happy marriage. And the young | 
lady herself decided that it would do very well; j 
he was distinguished-looking, had a good pro- ^ 
perty, and all the girls in her set were* envying \ 
her. So her little heart—and precious little it ^ 
was—attached itself to him as much as it could } 
to anything except herself. { 

Aside from his own tastes, Mr. Holden con- !; 

V 

gratulated himself, for his mother’s sake, that he $ 
had met with one who joined to all her charms ^ 
such eminent home virtues. Mrs. Holden was a $ 
pattern housekeeper; one of those parents whose $ 
anxious affection extended to her son’s wardrobe ^ 
as well as to himself. His creature comforts she ^ 
had always cared for tenderly; nor did she labor ^ 
with greater assiduity to remove every straw > t 
from his path of happiness, than she did to keep J 
his linen spotlessly white, and every article of < 
his clothing in faultless repair. Charles felt £ 
that his mother would have looked coldly on the \ 
Venus, with Golcondn for her dowry, if she had $ 
been slipshod, or wore her collar pinned awry. ^ 
Whenever his hopes were in the ascendant, lie % 
blessed the kindly stars that were to give him $ 
not only so beloved and beautiful a bride, but} 
to his dear mother a daughter so peculiarly $ 
acceptable to all her tastes. $ 


CHATTER IV. $ 

One stormy night, Edward and his friend $ 

found themselves somewhere amid “the wee % 

\ 

sma’ hours ayont the twal,” at the door of the $ 
former; they had been passing the evening with ^ 
a party of congenial spirits, and had been quite $ 
unmindful of the flight of time. $ 

“It blows a hurricane, and the rain is falling > 
in torrents,” said Nelson. “Suppose you turn s 
in with me, old fellow; it will save you a long > 
walk and a tiresome one.” Holden readily con- % 
sented, and Edward, applying his night-key, $ 
they entered and passed noiselessly up to that \ 
gentleman’s domicile. s 

It was long ere Charles could compose him- s 
self to slumber; the thought that he was under $ 
the same roof with that beloved being drove ^ 
sleep from bis eyes. He had resolved to declare 1 


himself at their very next meeting; and now 
how propitious was fate! Edward would, of 
course, invite him to remain to breakfast, and 
after a little plausible demurrage, he would ac¬ 
cept. He should meet her at the tabic—and 
after the meal was over he would ask to see her 

alone—and then—and then- He imagined to 

himself the blushes, the downcast looks, the 
tremors—last of all the blissful moment when 
she should acknowledge that her heart was his! 
And if she said no! Why then would hence¬ 
forth be a blank, a waste, a struggle to escape 
from one haunting memory. But lie hoped, be 
fondly hoped for success. And whenever the 
prudent thought crossed him that perhaps it 
was too soon to speak, that he had better defer 
it awhile, he fortified his courage with the well 
known lines— 

“IIo cither fcftrn his fate too much 
Or lii« desert is ninall, 

Who cannot put it to the touch 
To wiu or lose it ail.” 

Whnt a home he should have! now few there 
were who united in themselves the charms and 
qualities of Netta! There were plenty of pretty 
girls in the city, no doubt: almost as pretty as 
bbe was, perhaps; but how many of them were 
amiable? And granting them that, what use¬ 
less dolls they were! Suited only to dress 
out their persons, and sit in the parlor receiving 
calls, or to flutter about at parties! What did 
they know of managing a household?—what 
experience had they in those manifold arts by 
which home is made attractive to the eye of taste, 
and yet conformed in expense to the husband’a 
income? Again, there might be among the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands sleeping around him, quite a 
number of excellent, estimable girls, who would 
make a reasonable man happy; but then, they 
were almost certain to be plain, or dowdy, or 
awkward, or unrefined, or destitute of any but 
these same household accomplishments. It was 
a little exacting, to be sure, but he should like a 
wife of whose appearance he could be proud, 
and whom his bachelor friends would admire; 
who had that air dt tociete so indescribable, yet 
so bewitching; and who possessed accomplish¬ 
ments that should distinguish her even araoDg 
graceful and beautiful women. All this, his 
heart told him, ho could find in Netta Nelson. 
They could not be married immediately—that 
was the only drawback. But the years would 
pass; he would return and claim her as his own. 
Then they would buy a pretty house in some 
good locality; he would furnish it with every 
comfort and elegance; and then he would truly 
begin to live. Ho saw Netta presiding at the 
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neatly-spread table; he saw himself of an even- \ Everything seemed strange and unsubstantial 
ing, in dressing-gown and slippers, reading aloud ;; except the woful figure opposite: that was real 
while she sewed; he constructed a thousand $ enough. Yet amid the wreck and ruin cousc- 
pleasing scenes with the detail of which we will J quent upon this volcanic shock to ail his plans 
not weary the reader. In the midst of this * and aspirations, he could not but notice how 
castle building he fell asleep, and only awoke a * nicely Caroline looked in that familiar mazarine 
few minutes before the breakfast bell pealed its $ merino, with the narrow collar and cuffs, 
summons through the house. % It was a constrained, uncomfortable meal, and 

He had strange sensations as ho performed \ every one was glad when it was over. Poor 
his careful toilet. Napoleon escaping from Elba, $ Netta’s misfortunes, however, were not yet at an 
his great enterprise all before him; the Tat hers of s end. Anxious to escape as speedily ns possible 
American liberty, ns they took in hand the pen £ from the room, in her haste she caught her foot 
with which they were to sign the Declaration ; $ in the drugget and fell to the floor, bringing down 
perhaps experienced similar emotions. Yet the ^ with her a small avalanche of cups and saucers, 
cases are hardly parallel; their fears were not so s Quick as thought, she sprang to her feet, and 
great, their anticipations of the hoped-for issue $ rushed to her own apartment, there to give full 
not so rapturous. sway to her grief and mortification in violent 

The family was assembled at table as the two ij sobs and tears. Cut rapid as were her move- 
young men entered the room. Charles greeted ^ ments, Charles had seen in her fall the hem of 
the heads of the house, and Caroline, whose fresh, $ a draggled skirt, and a soiled and ragged stock- 
pretty face shone above the breakfast-service; $ ing which the worn-out slipper, falling from her 
then glanced around the board to meet the quick ^ foot, clearly revealed. He could not but think 
blush, and beaming smile with which the beloved $ of Cinderella fleeing from the ball, her gay 
one was wont to hail his presence. $ clothes turned to miserable rags; and he won- 

Good heavens! could that scarecrow be his s dered if the story were not an allegory, and if a 
Netta? ^ lover’s fancy were not the fairy godmother. At 

Next to Caroline sat a figure, such as be had J any rate, he felt no desire to pick up the slipper 
never yet beheld at any table. Its head was £ which his vanishing princess h.ad left behind her, 
ornamented with curl-papers, standing out in \ and hunt through the world for its fellow, 
every direction: and to judge from the rough and < Caroline presently went up to her sister, who 
frizzled state of the hair they confined, the said j vented all the pent-up sorrows of her breast upon 
head had lain all night thus decorated, and came i her. “You knew that he was here! Yoii^cpt 
down to breakfast without preliminary touch of 5 it from me on purpose! You wanted to mortify 
brush or comb. No collar was visible; but about $ me, you know you did! Dressed up, to be the 
the neck was tied an old black silk cravat, ^ greatest contrast to me, too, with your clean 
creased, rusty, and ragged. A knit worsted s collar and cuffs, and your dress brushed off so 
sacque, (such as ladies frequently wear when J carefully! Oh! I saw you doing it; but I didn’t 
going out to parties, for the protection of their ^ know what it was for. Now you think you’ll 
bare necks and arms,) invested the upper por- n get him for yourself, I suppose!” etc., etc. In 
tion of this form. It was much shrunken and $ vain did Caroline assure her that she was entirely 
yellowed by many washings, yet its present s ignorant of Mr. Holden’s presence in the house; 
soiled and dingy state proclaimed with cor- $ in vain remind her that she had worn tho merino 
tainty that it had paid one visit too few to the $ dress with its neat belongings every morning 
regenerating tub. And this was the home-angel ^ through the winter. Netta’s grief and rage were 
as she appeared in the bosom of her family! s not to be appeased. Had the lover wanted any- 
Words are powerless to express the feelings of $ thing to complete his disenchantment, ho should 
rage and disgust that possessed Charles Holden $ have heard these coarse reproaches; but it was 
as he gazed; rage at himself that he had been so £ unnecessary. As soon as he could civilly excuse 
thoroughly deceived; disgust at her. Not one $ himself, he bade his friend good-morning, and 
gleam of compassion for poor Netta’s shame and s sought his hotel. 

distress visited his heart; not one transient ray s “I did not ask to see her alone, after all,” he 
of tenderness softened it. He saw her burning J thought; “faugh! I would as soon make love to 
blushes—he saw her desperate attempts to screen > a chimney-sweep! A charming deity to preside 
herself behind the glittering urn; but no impulse > over one’s house and heart, to be sure! A sweet 
moved him to spring to her side and offer conso- s image to carry about with one all day, and to go 
lation. He tried to go on with his breakfast as $ home to at night! I could have forgiven false 
if nothing had happened, but it was hard work. ' teeth, false hair, a false eye, if need were; I 
Vol. XXXVi.—18 
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could have loved on, through slights, through 
coldness and cruelty; I could have borne any¬ 
thing, everything, but such unbounded slattern¬ 
liness ! Why, the poorest can have their garments 


zens of New York; and the first call he made in 
the city was upon his old acquaintance, the Nel¬ 
sons. Netta had been married a year to a young 
man of fortune, and was one of the leaders of 


clean and whole, at least; my mother would not \ ton; the children were grown quite out of know- 
keep a servant in the house an hour, who came J ledge; Caroline was still single, and blooming as 
down in the morning in such a state!” And at | of yore. He found the house so agreeable that 
the thought of his mother he shuddered, and ^ his visits were frequently repeated; and before 
was doubly thankful for his escape. $ a long time had elapsed he requited the hos- 

It is very painful, as a general thing, to dis- * pitality of his friends in what we must charnc- 
cover faults in those we love; almost as much terize as a most ungrateful manner; he carried 
so, if that be possible, as to be forced to admit J off from their home her who had been its sun- 
good qualities in those we detest. But Charles’ ^ shine for mauy a year. But as they did not corn- 
disgust and surprise had done so thorough a s plain, we suppose it is no business of ours to find 
work, that he was conscious of very little regret jj fault. 

or sadness. The mixture of the ludicrous in the ^ One morning, awhile after their marriage, 
denouement was of vast service to him; it was ^ Mrs. Holden and her husband were sitting at 
quite impossible to attach any tender or roman- $ breakfast. One guest was present; Mrs. Hol- 
tio association to that falling figure and those ^ den, the elder, who had come to make a visit of 
ragged hose. Still he knew that he should miss s a week, and liked her daughter-in-law so well 
the excitement of the last few weeks, and he ^ that she had remained a month instead. Sud- 
thought the wisest thing he could do would be ^ denly Caroline looked up with a smile, as if 
to pack his trunk, go home to his mother, and | some merry thought had struck her. 
set about the preparations, already too long $ “Charles,” said she, “when did I sec you for 
deferred, for his voyage to France. Being a s the first time?” 

person of prompt action he went to work irame- $ “What a simple question, my child! That 
diately; and made that evening his farewell call ^ night at Mrs. Marsden’s, to be sure.” 
in west - 


- street. Netta had a headache, and < 


“No, my dear, you’ll have to guess again.” 
was not to be seen, which spared him some era- \ Mr. Holden perplexed himself to no purpose, 
barrassmeut; he had an agreeable visit, and | and was fain to “give up,” as the juveniles have 
almost regretted it must be the last. Caroline s it. “Well then,” said his wife; “do you re¬ 
liever appeared to him so pretty or so pleasing, s member walking in our street one wintry after- 
and he thought—could it have been his fancy i; noon? I was out too, a little way in front of 
altogether?—that she looked sad when she gave ) you, and as I went in at our door you passed 


him her hand at parting. He recalled that look \ 
occasionally, months afterward; and sometimes, ! 


by. Of course I could not forget such a distin¬ 
guished-looking personage; when we met at the 


in the interval of cliniqucs, and the witnessing of i party I recognized you at once. 

wnpl/l.foTnnna nnnrnf inna nrnnilnmil trilliin ti ini. ! U Qn O. .. f uma nnn P* Pli 


world-famous operations, wondered within him¬ 
self if Caroline Nelson could have liked him a 


“So that was you!” cried Charles, in astonish¬ 
ment; “yes, indeed I remember it well, though 


little, and resolved that when he returned to s I had not thought of it from that day to this. I 


America he would endeavor to find out. 

He went back, after a year or two, to try the 
practice of Parisian hospitals among the deni- 


never dreamed of its being you—and yet 1 might 
have known that such a foot and ankle could be¬ 
long to no other person in New York!” 


REST. 

BY ELEANOR CLAIR. 


Foi.n Tip yonr leaves, oh, flown™! ^ 

Lot sleep lie softly on your dew-wet eyes. ^ 

Treasure your moisture for the morning skies, 

tor night hath come. ^ 

Rest on the bough, ye bird*. v 

The long day hath l*een full of glad employ. > 

CV.w from your gong, your restlessness nnd joy, 

For night is here. •! 

Freed from the henvy yoke, ^ 

Ye wearied beasts, your evening rest is nigh, ,s 


Ci o«Mike, the darkness fallcth from on high, 

And it is night. 

So oven to thee, oh, man, 

There comcth, blessing-full, this time of pence. 
Let care nnd toil, let thought and action cease. 
Welcome the night. 

Yet other rest remains, 

These passing days and nights swift bring it near. 
When shall the endless rest for us be here, 

The night of death? 
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MATERNAL ERRORS. 


BY MART AMES ATKINS. 

“What a sweet little girl! Bless me! how < me the bottle, if you have. It is a dreadful dis- 
my heart opens to receive her!” cried old Mrs. j ease—very swift and sure. It has filled many a 
Sands, rushing to the cradle of her grandchild j little grave, as scores on scores of riven hearts 
in a transport of affection for the helpless thing i attest, Martha. It must be attended to right 
whom she now saw for the first time. ) away. There’s a great degree of mortality 

“Yes, it is,” replied the young mother, look- \ among infants now. Owing to carelessness, 
ing with pride upon her first-born, and wonder- i most of it, I reckon. Have you brought the 
ing, in her ignorance, if all babies were so ' bottle, daughter?” 

disposed to cry, swallow their fists, and be} “What a fusser you are, mother! The baby 

otherwise troublesome. s is as free from colic as we are.” 

“Don’t you and Charles set a store by her?” > “I don’t know, Martha; I wouldn’t have her 
pursued the elder lady, taking the baby from the \ suffer for our not finding out what nils her, for 
cradle, and heavily resting herself in a rocking- j the world. Babies have died through the igno- 
chair close at hand. s ranee or carelessness of their nurses, you know,” 

“Of course! She’s a world of trouble, though. } replied the old lady, looking anxiously upon the 
But do, mother, remove your cloak and bonnet, v contorted little face pillowed against her loving 
Ugh! what old-fashioned things they are! Why, } bosom. 

mother, they make a perfect fright of you. IS “I declare, mother, you’re as bad as Charles; 
will not allow a friend of mine to see you until s I call him the ‘old woman,’ because he is such 
you are transmogrified from the crown of your $ an egregious croaker. I surmise I shall have a 
head to the sole of your foot. I mingle with } rich time with two'such.” 

very fashionable society. There’s none like it s “I am glad he does take such deep interest in 
where you came from. How did I ever manage } the poor thing. It’s a sign he’ll make a good 
to pass my girlhood there?” < father if he’s so attentive to his first baby.” 

A volume of reproof rushed to Mrs. Sands’ ' “First baby! Goodness gracious!” cried 

lips; but she would not permit herself to utter a \ Martha. 

word of it. ! “Didn’t I bring up ten children, daughter?” 

“Come, do remove these odious things. They $ demanded the old lady, in high displeasure at 

look ancient enough for the fashions of Noah’s } Martha’s manner, 
times. What if one of my fashionable, intimate } “Yes, and more’s the pity.” 
friends should drop in unceremoniously? Do { “Did you ever hear me complain?” continued 
throw off your cloak and bonnet, mother!” $ Mrs. Sands, in a solemnly reproving manner. 

“Yes, in a minute. First let me take my fill ^ “Well—no; I can’t say that I ever did. But 
of looking at baby. A darling little treasure. \ then you never cared to go from home. You 
Grandma is glad to see her. Here we go up, } liked the chimney corner.” 
up, up; and here we go down, down, downy, s’ “I’m thankful you remember that, Martha.” 
Grandma’s precious little darling, that’s what it J “In short, mother, we are so totally unlike, 
is!” } that you will never be able to understand me 

And baby looked as surprised as she conld at \ when I say, that I am bored to death by the 
her funny travels up and down in the lap of the 
affectionate stranger, whose voice and smiles 
were so hearty and gladsome. 

“I do believe the little darling knows I’m her j wrinkled little forehead of her new and deeply 
grandmother. Didn’t she sort of smile then?” J loved earth-tie. 

“I don’t know. She often twists her face up $ “He! No, indeed. I wish he would leave 
In that way. I wish she wouldn’t, it makes her 5 his business wholly and attend only to her!” 
look so ugly,” said Mrs. Lowell, woariedly. $ “There, hush! silty girl; you don’t know what 
“Lud! then, if it wasn’t a smile, maybe it’s j you are talking of!” 
the colic! Have you any medicine for it? Bring} “I do. I wish I bad married wealth enough 
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} cares of maternity.” 

} “Charles never thinks baby a bore?” ques- 
l tioned Mrs. Sands, as she pressed a kiss on the 
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for that purpose,” said Mrs. Lowell, shrugging $ “Will you walk over to the house with me, 
her ivory shoulders, and laughing merrily. { Charles, after breakfast ?” 

“Oh! Martha! Martha!” ! “Yes, mother.” 

“What’s the matter, mother?” \ “Won’t Martha go with us, my son?” 

“I grieve that you do not see how precious a ^ “We had better not disturb her, mother. She 
gem your Heavenly Father has committed to n needs sleep this morning, as she was out late 
your care.” $ last night at the ball, poor thing!” 

“I don’t see how precious it is! (Humph! what 5 ; Charles, too, had a heavy heart. He could 
am I then? Have I no claims to be considered?) s not speak of the failings of one so near and 
Preriowt I guess I do know how precious my $ dear to him. But Mrs. Sands knew how 
gem is, when I receive invitations I cannot accept >, many struggles between love and duty tor- 
on account of it—the little plague!” \ mented him. 

“But, daughter, you will be held accountable S “I thought if you could live opposite you 
for the possession of this little plague; the s would look after baby,” added Charles, with 
polishing aright of so fine a gem you cannot $ painful hesitancy, and flushed cheek, 
disregard. Poor little dependent creature!” $ “My dear sou,” sobbed the old lady, taking 
and the grandmother’s tears bathed the face of s his hand in both of hers, “we must hope for the 
the hapless infant, whose wonderment seemed $ best.” 

to increase. $ “ I do; and trust that when my little wife is 

“What a dear, funny, good-hearted thing you $ older she will take less pleasure in mere amuse- 

are, mother! Of course I love my child. Every J ments. I think that day will come.” 
mother does that. I mean to do first-rate by it, s Tho house opposite was taken by Mrs. Sands 
educate it to dance and sing divinely, and all $ forthwith. 

that sort of thing, you know.” $ The “little plague” is grown up—has come 

“Educate it for heaven, daughter.” $ out—has admirers by the score. What a mass 

Mrs. Lowell yawned again; then, gathering v of flounces and furbelow 1 What a show of 
up her mother’s much derided, though well-pre- S affectation and emptiness! What a display of 
served cloak and bonnet, she left the room, hum- S selfishness and obstinacy! 

ming an opera air. \ Martha looks with admiration upon her work. 

It is well for childhood when it is blessed with ^ yet secretly envies it the youth and beauty that 
grandparental love and interest. Grandparents! ^ she has lost. Charles sees, too, this mockery 
what tender memories and heaps of bonbons $ of true womanhood, and, with unseen tears, and 
the dear word presents! What volumes of pet j unheard prayers, hopes for the best yet to come 
names, warm defences against deserved punish-) out of chaos. But ho wishes that his dear 
ment; folios of, alas! too often, undeserved $ mother-in-law had lived until his child had 
praires; and well told stories from books, S grown up; and wonders if it was mercy, or 
scenes, or times, “aged” years ago! What \ kindness, or love, that took her away when 
histories of joys augmented, of griefs subdued * she was so much needed. 

and vanquished, through ready, active, loving $ Yet mother and child vote Charles a “bore,” 
sympathies, that the “narrow home” drew from J and keep from him many an item which he 
us, leaving us filled as never before with tortur- $ ought to know. 

ing appreciation of the dear soul?, not lost but 5 A run-away matoh follows fast. The “little 
gone before. i plague” dared to make it. This is the drop too 

Some time after, Mrs. Lowell said, one day, $ much in the cup of Charles. He sinks into his 
“Mother, suppose you and father take the 5 grave bemoaning the fate that gave his daughter 
house opposite. You say you think of leaving s such a husband. 

Bellville. It would be pleasant to have you so < Time passes. The ill-matched hate, where 
near*” V onoe they loved; and by this hatrod lose their 

“We have lately thought of leaving Bellville. $ last chance of happiness and safety. Misery 
Father and I have talked it over. The children $ follows fast; then comes the last link in such a 
are all married.” ^ matrimonial chain; unhappiness, poverty, sepa- 

Here the old lady paused. 8he did not utter $ ration, 
what her senses too surely realized, that none of $ A dying Magdalen! Oh! where a sadder 
her ten children but Martha needed her constant ;> sight? 

attention. Many an hour, in her three months’ $ As the earth rattles upon the coffin of her 
visit, had been made wr^iohol by this painful ' wronged child, Martha feels wherein tho fault 
conviction. i 0 f the evil lay. 
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But too late. We cannot right where we have \ Martha saw this with bitter, unavailing long- 
wronged the dead. Nothing in time temporal i ings, to drop all intervening time between her 
can erase this truth. S child’s birth and now. But it was too late. 


OLD MEMORIES. 

BY IDA LANGDON. 


I am nit alone In my chamber now, 

A ml the wind is murmuring low— 

While my heart the time is bcatiug 
To tho tune of “Long Ago.” 

Ruck I wander to my childhood; 

Years of mingled joy and painl 

And, in fancy I am living, 

Scenes of childhood o’er again. 

Scenes long past and hnlf-forg /.ton, 
Onn by one I livo them o’er— ’ 

Pb-asures which my childhood tasted 
In tho happy day* of yoro. 

Once again there rests in biwing 
On my head a father'* hand; 

Anil I join tho happy circle 
In that quiet fireside band. 

Those wore years of sweetest pleasure 
When I know a mother’s love, 

But eho left our happy fireside 
For that bettor homo above. 

Many friends my heart has cherished, 
But they left me one by one; 

Some have sought a foreign country, 
And have ielt in .’ bad uuu Iwue, 


Many more have crossed the river— 
That dark river which we dread; 

They have done with earthly sorrows, 
ADd are numbered with the dead. 

Whou for me the cord is loosened. 

And the golden bowl is broke, 

May I join the dearly loved ones, 

Who I trust in glory woke! 

Then I’ll know why oft in darkness ' 
My earth-path has 6eeraed to lie, 

If I gain that better country 
In the land beyond tho sky. 

Well for me if earthly trials 

Have but taught me higher trust! 
Well if I have put my treasure 
Where no canker e’er can rust. 

Earthly hopes have often cheated, 
Withered often wore life’s Cowers; 
Upward would I turn my vision 
To the brighter. Heavenly lowers. 

There, in nearer, closer friendship, 
Friend shall meet with friend again! 
When shall sound for me the summons? 

Echo r.urfwu's only—when? 


MAUDE. 


BY LILIAS M- 


Rich bars of light broke throngh tho gloom 
As moonbeams stole within tho room; 

The quivering rays fell here and there 
On painting old or statue rare. 

A softened halo shone around 
The pure Madonna, Ligbt-cncrowned; 

A silvery flood of radiance streamed 
Where fair Euterpe in marble gleamed; 

Maudo—fairer far—sat in the shade 
And on the ivory keys soft played; 

Melodious songs rose pure and clear, 

Songs to the heart familiar—dear 1 

The waltz, with joy-inspiring beat, 

Rung out in measures gayly sweet. 

Full soon a mournful, plaintive strain, 
Repeated o’er its sad rofrain; 

Each sighing, tnurm’riug, wailing tone 
Seemed an imprisoned spirit’s moan. 


Slow moved the white hands to and fro— 
Maude’s pitying heart beat sad and slow. 

Now notes triumphant cleave tho skieB, 
Or funeral marches mournful rise. 

Anon a rippling strain is heard 
Like warbling* of some woodland bird. 

Ah! Maude, dear Maude! ’twas long ago 
I heard thy music's chnngeful flow; 

Then, Maude, as one, thy heart and mine 
Responsive beat to strains divine. 

Again, as then, the moonlight falls 
In silvery bars, on pictured walls; 

It gleamed on fair Kutorpo onco more— 
She smiles as iu those days of yore. 

The meek Madonna still doth wear 
A moon-lit glory o’er her hair 

But, angel Maudo, I sit alone. 

Dreaming of jo^s forever flown! 
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HELEN GRiEME. 


BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

nEnterod, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
* of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAOE 264. 

CHAPTER XVII. < through the passage came that cautious tread— 

Fob, three days Adam Graeme had lain upon i; then the door of the room opened, and a muffled 
his bed, since the attack brought on by suffering s form glided in. With a mighty effort Adam 
and excitement. His left side was completely ^ Grmme broke the withering spell which had 
paralyzed, and the physicians had decided that ^ bound him. 

it was impossible for him to recover. $ “Helen, daughter!” burst from his lips. 

He lay there, seldom noticing anything that \ With a low cry, like nothing human in its 
went on around him, unless when roused from agonized intensity, the girl sprang forward and 
sleep by a sudden entrance, or the quick shut- n fell upon his neck. Neither spoke; but when 
ting of a door, then he would open his eyes, and $ the watcher roused from her slumber with an 
his daughter's name would die in an indistinct ^ exclamation of fear and astonishment, Helen 
murmur upon his parched lips. It was well for $ turned toward her, 

him that the paralyzing of his frame had ren-j “It is I, his daughter, Mrs. Prior. Go out, 
dered thought and feeling somewhat sluggish; 1 please.” 

he could only vaguely recall the events which \ The woman paused in new surprise, but Adam 
had so completely crushed his life. He knew J Graemo reiterated the command in a tone which 
that his daughter was gone, and he lay there in | she dared not resist. She went out of the room, 
constant expectation of her return: but all idea ^ and left the father and child together, 
of disgrace in connection with her name had left i “Have you forgiven me?” Helen cried, 
him. He knew that he was dying, and he had \ “Speak, father—only a word!” 
no fear, but he could not go yet—Helen must \ “Oh! child,” he groaned, “it is for me to 
return—God would not send him out of the world i ask pardon! I know everything now 1 Come 
until he had once more looked upon her face, and \ closer to me—put your face down to mine! I 
felt her kisses on his cheek. \ knew God would not let me die till I had seen 

So there he lay, helpless and unrepining, $ you again.” 
drifting slowly down the stream toward the \ “Father, father!” 

broad ocean, whither no human eye might fol-1 “It is true, little one, I have been punished 
low his course. * for my cruelty, smitten just as the proof was 

The third night the woman who wa9 watching \ given that you were my child still.” 
him had fallen asleep, overcome with fatigue, j “It was my doing! I deceived you—oh! had 
but the old man lay there, his eyes open, gazing $1 dared to tell you the truth! But I had made 
vacantly upon the wall, and listening to every $ a solemn vow, and I could not break it.” 
sound with a new aouteness. i “Right, child! But it is cleared up now—in 

The wind had died away, the moonlight stole \ this box is the certificate of your marriage.” 
softly in through the muslin curtains, and the \ “It is too late ” 

tapping of the lilac boughs against the window- $ “No, I tell you; at least you can make that 

panes was all that disturbed the stillness, s man expiate his sin.” 

Through the clear night there came another s “No, father, no; these are not thoughts for 
sound—the closing of the gate. Adam Grome J this timel I have seen the girl who believes her- 
heard a tread upon the grass without; he knew < self his wife, I would bear all the disgrace again 
that some one had paused under bis window. \ rather than bring such suffering upon her.” 

He tried to raise himself in bed—to call aloud, $ “Oh! these weary years,” he moaned, after a 

“HelenI Helen!” but his lips refused to arti- < pause. “I am glad to die, Helen, very glad—I 

culate the name, and he could only sink back in n have seen you, it was all I prayed for.” 
dumb suspense far more terrible than death. $ “You will live, father, you cannot leave me 

The latch of the side door was lifted—nearer $ alone!” 

820 
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“Hush, darling, it is better so! God sent j it, feeling it a sin to cast a shadow between his 
you here—oh! He is good to me.” s soul and the eternity so near at hand. 

“I could not keep away; I have traveled day \ She heard him murmuring a prayer, and she 
and night to hear you say that you forgave S joined in a broken voice. 

me.” ^ “I hear you,” he said, when it ceased; “but 

“Bless you, my child, bless you! I can see $ your voice sounds so far off. The lamp burns 
your mother’s look in your eyes to-night—it is l dim, Helen—no, it is not that! Kiss mo once 
like having her back again.” \ more, child—I am going now.” 

The girl laid her head down upon his bosom, \ She wound her arms about him as if that em- 
trying to repress the burst of grief which came ^ brace could detain the parting spirit—his head 
over her. He felt her tremble, and said sooth- s fell back upon her bosom—there was alowbless- 
ingly, ^ ing in answer to her cry, and then Adam Grmme 

“Don’t cry, little one, I am an old man, and ^ lay dead in his daughter’s arms, 
this is a hard world. Read to me, Helen, will \ A long hour passed, but she had not stirred, 
you?” ^ The dawn stole up into the sky grey and chill, 

She took the Bible from its accustomed place ^ paling the flickering lamp, and revealing the 
on the table, aud opening to the psalms began J face of the dead man clasped close to the heart 
to read. Her voice was tremulous and low, but $ 0 f his child. 

it had lost nothing of its music; and the old man •; As the daylight grew into morning, the 
lay back quieted by the blessed words so fltted s watchers waiting without entered the room and 
to his own situation. $ found the girl still sitting there. They were 

“Thank you,” he said, when she finished, s all old neighbors, and knew perfectly the story 
“Come and sit by me now, perhaps I can sleep $ of her disgrace and flight from her father’s roof, 
a little.” ^ so that in spite of the pity that scene excited, 

She sat down beside him, chafing his hands j) they regarded her with the holy indignation 
and trying to warm them in her own. < with which the world is wont to shrink from 

“Are you afraid to sit here alone with me?” s one who has transgressed its laws, 
he asked. j> The woman who had been in the room that 

“Afraid? Oh! father!” $ night when Helen Graanie reached her home, 

“I shall not live to see the morning, child, \ went up to the bed aud laid her hand on the 
and I would like to die with no one near but $ cold forehead of the corpse, 
you.” $ “He has been dead several hours,” she said, 

“It cannot be, fathcrl I have not found you $ in that fearful whisper which people assume in 
only to lose you again; father, you are de-$ the presence of sickness or death. “Why didn't 
ceived.” j you call us, Miss Graeme?” 

“No, Helen, from the first I knew that it was | Heleu started, for the first time conscious that 
death, and it is very near me now. Sing to me, i she was not alone. She raised her eyes and 
child, the hymn your mother taught you.” s looked drearily around, then allowed her head 
She began the quaint old melody, and as she j to fall forward upon the old man’s bosom, 
proceeded her voice gathered strength till it \ “I wanted to be alone with hiu*” she mur- 
sounded through the old house, and subdued to s mured; “please leave us a little while longer.” 
a solemn silence those who waited without. $ The little group of women whispered together 
When she ceased, her father had fallen into a i for a moment, then Mrs. Prior spoke again, 
light sleep, from which he soon woke, but his j “We want to lay him out; you had bettergo 
mind wandered, and he talked indistinctly of $ away and sleep a little.” 

long past events, calling upon his wife, and s “I am not sleepy,” she replied, in the same 
haunted still by the image of Isabel Owen. s hopeless tone. 

“Father,” Helen said, softly, but he did not i “Your poor pa suffered a great deal,” said a 
hear. s self-sufficient-looking female, approaching the 

His voice died away, and his breathing grew $ bed; “it’s a pity you hadn’t come back before.” 
heavier and more labored. $ Helen made no answer, and Mrs. Prior drew 

“Father!” she repeated, in alarm, and at that \ the speaker away, whispering, 
ory he roused himself. $ “Don’t talk to her now, this is no time.” 

“Is it you, little one?” he said, dreamily. $ “Any time is right for doing our duty,” re- 
“Corne close to me—I am going fast.” ^ plied Mrs. Maynard. “Did you know the old 

“My father, oh! my father!” But when she s ’ gentleraau was sick?” she continued, addressing 
saw how her grief distressed him she repressed > Helen. 
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“Yes,” she said, abruptly. 5 turning upon her. “If you are shocked, Jane 

“You have made him a world of trouble, I $ Hogarth, you had better go home.” 
hope you hare repented.” j The neighbors stood a little in awe of the old 

“Come away, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Prior, s lady, and for a time the conversation ceased, 
drawing her from the bed; “come with me a ^ Mrs. Maynard consoling herself with groaning 
littlo while.” > at intervals, and lifting her hands and eyes in 

Helen did not resist her, allowing herself to > pious horror whenever Mrs. Prior’s back was 
be drawn toward the door. s turned. 

“It is never too late for a sinner to return to s It was late in the morning when Helen Grseme 
the fold,” continued Mrs. Maynard, in a nasal J woke from her deep sleep. She found Mrs. Prior 
tone. } in the room, and insisted upon going down stairs. 

Helen turned round, pale and worn with suf- s They were obliged to pass through the parlor 
fering, and looked at her until the women all j where the women sat at work upon the shroud, 
shrank from her glanco. j Their whispered conversation ceased when the 

“My father’s blessing is on my head,” she > girl appealed, and she knew that every eye was 
said, slowly, “do not you daro to come between 5 fastened upon her in scorn. She saw in a corner 
me and that dead man’s benediction.” > of the room a little knot of girls who had once 

There was no reply, no one looked up, and < been her friends, but not one of them approached 
Mrs. Prior led Helen away, while the women < to address her, and she passed on to the chamber 
stood about the bed conversing in whispers until j where her father was lying, 
the arrival of the men who were to prepare the j Mrs. Prior went out, closed the door behind 
body for burial. $ her, and left her alone with her dead. Helen 

“Try and eat a little,” Mrs. Prior said, forcing ' drew back the sheet which concealed the face, 
the girl down to the table, and she complied, for j and looked down upon the features beautiful in 
6 ho felt faint after her long fast. > their untroubled repose. For the first time she 

“Don't mind what anybody here says,” con- | wept, not bitterly, but tears which made her 
tinued the kind woman; “you have come back, $ calm and strong. After awhile she rose from 
and the old man blessod you! How you arc J her knees, went to a table and unlocked the box 
altered, but you’ve got a look of your mother \ which her father had pointed out. She opened 
still.” $ a little drawer in it and took out the fragments 

Helen could not weep, though those kind i of her marriage certificate, spread them upon 
words unlocked the strange rigidity about her s the table and read the lines. Again that weak- 
beart, and she pressed the withered hand that \ ness rushed over her, but it was only momentary, 
lay caressingly on her shoulder. J; She lit a lamp and held the paper in the flame 

“Como up stairs and sleep a bit, you’ll be i until it was consumed, but the ashes she heaped 
better after.” J carefully together and preserved—they were the 

“Let mo go back to my father,” she pleaded. $ last relic of her former life I 
“They are busy there now,” whispered Mrs. ^ She returned to the bedside and sat down; for 
Prior; “come with me like a good girl.” s a long hour her vigil was uninterrupted, but at 

Sho led Helen away, not to her old room, but $ length the door opened—Heleq looked up—she 
the one which had always been the guest cham- ^ was standing face to face with Mrs. Trevor, 
ber of the house. The girl lay down upon the >* Helen did not move, but the lady Btarted, evi- 
bed, and Mrs. Prior watched beside her until ? dently not expecting to see her there, and for a 
she had fallen asleep, then stole softly dowu > moineut neither spoke. 

stairs to the room, where the women were con- $ “Did you wish to look at my father?” Helen 
suiting about the arrangements. 5 said, calmly. 

“Where is she?” asked Mrs. Maynard. ^ “I did not think to find you here,” returned 

“Up stairs asleep,” replied Mrs. Prior, shortly, \ Mrs. Trevor; “nor when I came did I know that 
“I’m afraid she’s hardened iu guilt,” pursued ;» your father was dead—he had told me a lie, I 
the Pharisoe; “I shall go up and pray with her ” i: wish, for his sake, be bad lived to retract it.” 

“You leave her alone,” exclaimed Mrs. Prior, $ “He told you the truth,” was Helen’s response, 
indignantly. “I never did believe that girl was s s passionless as before; “my father was incapable 
nd, and I don’t now.” \ of uttering a falsehood.” 

“I wonder she lmd the face to come back \ “At least I shall know how to guard myself 
here,” said a young girl, who had just come 5 and mine from your evil designs!” exclaimed 
in* s Mrs. Trevor; “for your own sake, young womau, 

“What are you here for?” said Mrs. Prior, ' I advise you to remain very quiet.” 
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“This is no place for such conversation, 
madam/* said Helen; “nor hare I any desire 
to hold it with you elsewhere—oblige me by 
leaving me alone.** 

Mrs. Trevor left the room without a word, 
half frantic with rage and fear. She had come 
down to Adam Grmme’s house to obtain from 
him the certificate, and had not understood the 
women when they told her that Helen was there. 
She had gone into the room hoping to find the 
paper secreted there, and the sight of the girl 
had startled her with passion and terror at the 
thought of what her intentions might be. She 
determined to battle it out to the last—the girl’s 
reputation was ruined in the village, and if she 
attempted to assert her claims, the whole thing 
must boldly be pronounced a forgery. 

Mrs. Trevor went directly to the house of the 
mimster, a new-comer, and owing his place to 
her influence. She told the tale of the girl’s 
wickedness, her depraved life since leaving her 
father’s roof, and extorted from the clergyman 
a promise that he would refuse to deliver the 
funeral sermon if Bhe were present. 

The woman returned home more content—at 
least she would humble and insult the girl by 
every means in her power. She was only glad 
that Ralph was not there; she would have taken 
Lucy away at once, but she was unfit to travel, 
nor was there any plausible reason for their 
departure. 

All that day Helen Grteme watched beside her 
father’s corpse, and when night came she refused 
to leave her post. Mrs. Prior had left her alone 
as much as possible, but the house was crowded 
with a succession of visitors, for the news of her 
return had spread through the neighborhood, 
and they were curious to see her. 

Group after group came into the room—looked 
at the dead man—stared wonderingly at the 
watcher, and went out. Many of the faces were 
familiar to Helen—a few Bpoke kindly to her, 
but the greater number gazed as if 9he were 
some show set up for their wonder and surprise. 

She watched alone that night, and at her espe¬ 
cial request even Mrs. Prior did not enter the 
room. There was no fear in Helen Groemc’s 
heart, no passionate sorrow; she sat looking at 
the dead man’s face, and holding his hand in 
her own with a dreary desolation which was the 
hopelessness of despair. 

When morning came again, Mrs. Prior entered 
the room sobbing bitterly. She threw her arms 
about Helen’s neck, crying, 

“It is wicked, that it is! Don’t you give up, 
my poor dear! No %in could be worse than that 
they are commiting.” 


“What is it?” Helen asked, pointing toward 
her father, as if she feared the sounds of grief 
might wake him. 

“It will break your heart when I tell you, but 
they will do it if I don’t.” 

“Nothing can disturb me now,” she replied; 
“tell me what they wish to do?” 

“They won’t allow you to go to your own 
father’s funeral, the wicked heathens—the minis¬ 
ter won’t preach the sermon if you do.” 

Helen was silent for a time; a flood of crimson 
dyed her face, and she shuddered beneath this 
new sense of her shame. 

“Oh! my father!” she murmured, “my father, 
surely this is expiation enough—help me, do 
help me!” 

“I would have him carried somewhere else 
if I was you,” exclaimed Mrs. Prior, “that I 
would.” 

“No,” Helen said, “no, he must be buried 
beside my mother, and from the old church in 
the village.” 

“But what will you do? Oh! it is wicked!” 

“I shall not go to the funeral,” Helen replied, 
after another pause. “Perhaps it is just—my 
father blessed me, it is enough.” 

“You are an angel, that you are!” sobbed the 
poor woman; but again Helen checked her, she 
could not bear such boisterous grief in that room. 

“Tell them Adam Grteme’s daughter will not 
be at his funeral,” she said, calmly; “but till 
the time conies, I demand to be left at peace with 
my dead.” 

There was something in her tone which awed 
the woman and those who were listening outside. 
They shrunk back from the door and looked won¬ 
deringly at each other, but no one spoke. 

“The funeral is at four o’clock this afternoon,** 
whispered Mrs. Prior, drying her tears; “they 
are bringing the coffin now—you had best step 
into the back room.” 

Helen did as she requested, and remained there 
until the woman came back to say that all was 
ready, then 6he returned to her station beside 
the coffin. 

She heard the murmur of voices and the tread 
of feet without, but no one disturbed her again. 
Each time the clock struck the hour, she clasped 
her arms about the coffin lid as if ready to resist 
any effort to separate her from the dead. Four 
o’clock sounded at last—the hour had come! 

Helen knelt down and took her last farewell. 
The very sacrifice they had called upon her to 
make had restored her strength. 

When the undertaker and his assistants en¬ 
tered, she drew back and allowed them to 
complete their work. A crowd of eager faces 
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appeared at the door, but Mrs. Prior kept them i any interference recurred to her, and she w&a 
stoutly back, and when the coffin had been car- s forced to allow the fatal truth to crush down 
ried out closed the door again. 5 upon her heart again. 

A hymn was sung, and then the minister knelt \ Helen felt that she could not linger long in 
in prayer. Helen could hear the words distinctly, j that place. She had suffered so much in that 
he asked God to forgive her all her wickedness * old house that she could never again find peace 
and sin. She felt no anger, not even shame; she \ there; the misery and disgrace which had there 
listened on her knees, praying also in her soli- ! fallen upon her cast its shadow over the walls, 
tude. \ and darkened every holy memory which should 

Slowly the funeral train left the house and > have clung round the home of her childhood, 
passed down the garden path to the road. They ! She could not endure either to meet again the 
had no relatives, but Adam Graeme had been < envious or scornful glances of those who had 
much beloved, and in the procession there were $ once loved and respected her. 
many sincere mourners. \ No, she must go away; out into the world 

Helen watched them from the window until v again; back to her busy life and the toils of her 
they had wholly disappeared, then she left the S profession. She had no longer a homo—oh! 
room and began walking over the deserted house, s bitterest reflection that can smite any human 
She entered every room and looked lingeringly s soul! Her father was dead—in all the world 
aronnd. Nothing had been changed—it might $ she had scarcely a friend! And this must go 
have been only yesterday that she sat beside > on for years—she was very young still, and 
her father's arm-chair and listened to his loving \ there was no hope of release; the fame she 
voice. $ might win would be only an added pain, the 

She went up to the chamber which had been $ adulation which followed her but a hollow 
her own; everything was as she had left it. She $ mockery of the affection her worn heart so 
stood before the little mirror that had formerly ^ deeply craved. 

reflected her girlish loveliness—beside it hung a $ So she moved silently up and down the long 
little sketch of her as she was then, rendering s hall. Suddenly the bell of the village church 
the change even more striking. i; tolled solemnly—in her anguish she had not 

The sight of that room and the host of memo- s heard when the funeral train left the house, but 
ries which every familiar object aroused became { now it smote upon her ear—they were carrying 
too painful. She turned from the glass and J the coffin down to the grave-yard! 
walked out of the chamber without again look- s She must reach the spot before the grave was 
ing back. $ filled up—she could not allow her father to be 

For an hour she paced up and down the broad J buried without one more look, 
hall which led into the porch—the very place $ Her shawl was lying near, she caught it up 

where she had been accustomed from childhood $ and ran frantically out of the house, forgetful 
to await her father’s return home; and after-^ of the exposure, the shame she might bring upon 
ward, during that dream of happiness, to catch \ herself, mad with the thought that she might 
the first glance of the man who had used the j arrive too late. 

power her affection gave him to thrust her forth j! The grave-yard was in the outskirts of the 
from her sex, degraded and shunned by all who \ village, and from instinct she turned into a path 
had known her. \ which gave admittance to it without passing the 

The roof of Millbrook Farm house was visible $ procession. She reached the gate and entered 
through the tall trees, and Helen looked toward $ the place. From where she stood the open 
it recalling the past, which, for a season, had \ grave was distinctly visible—the crowd stood 
been resolutely put from her mind. There was j round—the clergyman’s voice was audible in the 
no hatred in her heart—she despised herself ^ solemn service—they were lowering the coffin 

for having loved the man, but her strong pride ^ into the grave. 

would have forbidden her attempting to revenge ^ Then her reason came back—she could not de- 
ber wrongs, even if pity for the girl who be- $ secrate her father’s burial by the scene to which 
lieved herself his wife had not prevented her. 5 her presence might give rise. She crouched down 
There were times when a hope flashed across $ in a little hollow and waited for the end. Every 
her soul that they might both have been the £ hollow fall of the earth upon the coffin lid made 
victims of some deep treachery. She understood $ her clench her hands together in mute agony, 
Mrs. Trevor sufficiently to feel that there was ^ as if some portion of her life went out with the 
nothing to which she would not stoop in order $ sound; but she bore it all without once again 
to gain her ends—but then the impossibility of * looking up or trying to rise. 
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All was over at length—she heard the trains “I cannot, I must speak! I have searched 
disperse—and when the gates closed behiud s for you for weeks, I must speak now.” 
them she struggled to her feet. There was no | “Then I will go! You have driven me from 
one in sight—at last Adam Graeme’s daughter J my home and my friends; now force me to quit 
was free to approach his grave! She rushed J the last place of refuge left to me.” 
forward and fell upon the fresh turf, calling on \ She turned to depart, but he caught her hand 
her father and begging for some sign of his pre- \ and fell upon his knees before her. 
sence. That frenzy of grief passed—she stood < “Ouly hear me—a word, and then I will leave 
up again silent and calm. $ you forever.” 

The sun was near its setting, and its broad i “Not one; you excite only contempt in my 
beams fell upon the grave and lighted up the \ mind. I feel no grief now, Ralph Trevor; I 
sombreness of the place. She remained looking j have endured so much, my heart has been so 
round the familiar spot. Close to her father’s s seared with misery and disgrace that there is no 
side was her mother’s grave—a little beyond that < tender feeling left.” 

of a baby brother, who had died before her re- \ “I know how you must hate and despise me, 
membrance. These were all she had to love, j but do not leave me till you have heard that 
and between them and her was eternity! £ which 1 came here to say.” 

A step sounded through the silence—her name j; She struggled still in his grasp, but he would 
was pronounced in accents of wild entreaty— s not let her go. 

Helen Graeme turned and saw the man who had ^ “You must not, you shall not—by your father’s 
been her husband standing before her. The J memory, I implore you to stay!” 
sight froze every faculty; she could not speak s “Oh! this is too much!” she cried; “Godfor- 
nor move, could only gaze in his face in dumb $ give you, man, for daring to take that name upou 

silence. £ your lips.” 

“Helen!” he groaned; “oh! my God, Helen!” ^ He rose from the ground with all his old pride, 
Still she did not speak—looking at him always I; still holding fast her hand, 
with the same strange and unnatural gaze. s “1 dare do it,” he said, “because I am not 
“Don’t you know me?” he cried; “don’t you s guilty.” 

see that it is I—Ralph, your-” $ She looked in his face, so wan and wasted with 

She checked the utterance of the word with a s suffering, and the woman came back to her hear 

gesture of command. She was herself again, s again. 

the tide of memory and grief had rolled back, ^ “Be it so,” she replied; “but this is no time 

leaving only scorn and the fierce burning of her s for that assertion.” 

wrongs. \ “When, where—only tell me?” 

“Not that name!” she exclaimed, “do not S “Never!” she exclaimed, violently. “Thetirae 
dare to utter it—we are standing by my father’s s is past—wait till you meet my father face to face 
grave.” $ in eternity.” 

“Listen to me, Helen-” $ He dropped her hand, but his eyes did not fall 

“There is no need! Why have you intruded v beneath her scorching glance, 
upon me here? What right have you to cross $ “I shall have no fear! Then, Helen, you will 
my path, or to thrust yourself between me and J wish that you had listened to me; anything is 
the dead?” $ better than to despise one whom we have loved.” 

“For God’s sake, Helen, hear me!” ^ “You are right! Had you been a bad, hard- 

“Not a word! There is your way, Ralph s ened man, soiled with some crime which made 
Trevor—yonder lies mine—let our paths never s you an outcast, I would have clung to you still; 
cross again.” * had you been cruel I should yet have loved you; 

“I came to explain—to tell you-” * but you shrunk weakly from the consequences 

“Here, in this spot? You and I dug that old $ of your own acts, you feared to acknowledge to 
man’s grave, do not desecrate it by your pre- * the world that which your heart had prompted 
sence.” \ you to do—you proved yourself a dastard, a 

“It was not my fault—I was weak, but not { coward, and, therefore, I despise you.” 
wicked—only listen to me.” S “It is false, Helen, I tell you it is false! I 

“It is too late—look at that grave—there can jj was deceived, dealt by treacherously! I should 
be no atonement now.” j; have been proud of your love—proud to call you 

“There can, there shall, Helen!” ^ my wife-” 

“Do not insult me by such words; I bid you $ “Hush,” she interrupted, “your wife awaits 
leave me.” > your coming in yonder old house! Did you 
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find any ghosts there to haunt yon, Ralph \ loved me—my mother brought about the mar* 
Trevor?” ^ riage, how 1 cannot tell! I was resigned, I tried 

“The ghost of my lost happiness, no other, $ to be grateful for her affeotion, but day and 
Helen!” $ night your image forced itself between us and 

“And a living reproach in the presence of s thrust her from my heart. I never learned the 
that poor girl whom you wronged as much as s truth till ray return—I saw you at the theatre— 
you did me, for even if you loved her, your love $ since then 1 have never been able to fiud you. 
was degradation—your marriage vow a lie— s Think what I have suffered—I have spoken the 
your bridal kiss a sin!” $ truth—you must believe me!” 

“No lie, Helen, no sin-” £ “Thank God!” burst fVom her pallid lips; 

“Were you not perjured—a criminal by the $ “oh! thank God! Father,” she cried, throwiog 
law?” ^ herself beside the new-made grave, “do you not 

“No, for I believed you dead!” v know all now?—my father, oh! my father!” 

She had been standing before him erect and % “Helen!” he cried, alarmed by the wild pas- 
storn, but when he spoke those words she stag- ^ sion which shook her frame; “hear me out, 
gered bock, and would have fallen if be bad not s Helen!” 

supported her. ^ “It is enough,” she cried, “you were worthy 

“Dead!” she repeated, “you believed me of my love; I was not degraded—it is enough!” 
dead?” s Ho caught her to his heart with wild kisses. 

“As surely as I stand here; they brought me ^Neither remembered the gulf which separated 
proof which I could not disbelieve.” $ them—the terrible reality which loomed between 

“But you had gone away—you had left \ them and their happiness, 
me!” $ Suddenly Helen slipped from his arms and 

“You will hear me now, Helen, I know you 5 sank again upon the grave, 
will.” J “Our child, Ralph,” she moaned, “our little 

“Speak,” she muttered, from between her $ baby; it died in the blackest of my despair.” 
white lips; “anything would be better than to $ “Our child!” he repeated, wildly; “and it is 

loathe your memory. Go on, Ralph.” $ dead, oh! Helen, Helen!” 

She leaned against the head-stone of her \ For the first time his courage and manhood 
mother’s grave, looking full in his face still, | gave way; ho threw himself down beside Helen 
arid seeing through all the change and sorrow | and wept aloud. 

visible there, the same truth which had bright* s “Darling,” she murmured, winding her arm9 
ened there in former years. i about his neck, and soothing him as she had 

“I had not left you, Helen!” he exclaimed, $ been wont to do in any sorrow, “it was better 
in breathless haste. “I went away with my \ so. Don’t cry, Ralph, don’t cry!” 
mother—for weeks I was near death, and no > For many moments they knelt there, encircled 
tidings came from you. I was forced to go to < in each other’s arms, forgetful of everything but 
Europe—that poor girl’s fortune had been en- $ the moment. The sun had set, a few rays colored 
dangered by my mother’s means, and honor ^ the distant hills, but the grave-yard was wrap- 

forced me to go. I wrote again and again—I v ped in shadow. 

had but a day’s preparation—I could scarcely^ “Helen,” murmured Ralph, “mine again—I 
stand—when I had strength enough to reflect, $ have found you, my darling, my wife.” 

the ocean rolled between you and me-” ^ Those words roused the girl from her bewil- 

He broke off abruptly, the sharp agony of his v dering dream; she started from his arms with a 
voice would have brought conviction in the face j shudder of horror and self-abhorrence, 
of any opposing proof. $ “Lucy,” she gasped, “poor Lucy!” 

“Go on,” muttered Helen, “go on.” s “My God! 1 had forgotten her!” 

“I went to France, my mother and Lucy $ He writhed upon the ground in the impotency 
Markham were with me; that winter I could s of despair, and for a time Helen had no comfort 
not come back—I should have died on the jour- ^ to offer. 

ney, and for your sake, Helen, I wished to live. $ “She must not be made wretched,” Helen 
Months passed, but no news; spring came—I s said, at last; “think of her! Oh! Ralph, I saved 
determined to return when there came that fear- S her life-” 

ful letter—you were dead.” i “I knew that it was you—she heard your 

“Who wrote?—who?” j: name—brave Helen! You would have loved her 

“My mother’s agent—she too believed it—she $ so, she is so gentle, so kind, if she had but been 
Was innocent there. Then a year passed—Lucy ' my sistor! But now—what are we to do? Advise 
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me, Helen, tell me what to do, which way to j Lucy—cherish her tenderly—you will remember, 
turn ?” $ will you not?” 

“We can do nothing, Ralph!” $ “Everything which you tell me, Helen! But 

“What, must we be condemned to misery when ' you, what will you do, where will you go?” 
it is no fault of ours—made wholly wretched?” $ “Back to the life 1 have chosen.” 

“Better suffer ourselves than bring suffering ^ “It seems fearful.” 
upon one like her! Oh! Ralph, I can bear any- \ “It has been my greatest consolation; without 
thing now! My trust in you is restored—it is s it, Ralph, I must have gone mad! I have never 
happiness enough after all that I have endured.” ^ ceased to thank heaven for the gift bestowed 
“But you are mine, my wife, I cannot, I will 5 upon me.” 
no f lose you!” $ “And we part—oh! Helen, when shall we 

“ Hush, Ralph! When we leave this place we $ meet again ?” 
part forever—you to the duty which lies before ^ “Never, unless fate throws us again for a little 
you, and I to mine! We must not meet again— } time together; of our own wills we must never 
at least not till years hence.” $ see each other more.” 

“You will drive me mad, Helen, I cannot bear j “Helen, my Helen!” 
this! To havo found you only for a moment—< “Do not plead with me, do not destroy my 
oh! it cannot be!” ^ courage! Help me to bear all that lies before 

“Is it not happiness in comparison with the \ me.” 
misery of the past? Do not murmur, Ralph; J “And your father?” he asked, with one of 
thank God for the goodness He has shown to us.” £ those sudden changes from one sad thought to 
“I will not be made wretched, Helen; I have \ another which suffering is wont to bring. “You 
a right to my happiness, and I will claim it!” ! saw him—ho knew you?” 

“You would not crush the heart of that poor > “He died blessing me, Ralph! He had found 
girl to seek it?” \ the certificate of our marriage—look here.” 

He groaned and hid his face. i She took from her bosom a small packet and 

“Poor Lucy! Oh! how can I live on, Helen, $ unsealed it. 
in this blackness! Every smile, every look from J “These are the ashes; I thought to keep them 
her will be a reproach! Since I learned that s as a bitter remembrance, but they have become 
you were alive, I have shrunk from her like a i a holy relic.” 

guilty wretch—I longed to deliver myself up as s “I shall wear a portion of them, Helen—give 
a criminal—to tell her all—then the sight of lier $ them to me. I could not tell what brought me 
sweet face would check me, and I would rush i to this place; my mother had come and brought 
away to hide my despair as best I might.” ^ Lucy, in spite of my opposition, and something 
“She must never know it, Ralph! Think of > bade me follow. I reached the village just as 

the disgrace-” . : the funeral procession reached it; I thought I 

“Yon have borne it—my weakness and folly n should have died when they told mo whose it 
brought it upon you.” s was. I went to the house—my mother met me, 

“I was more able to bear it than she! No, $ pale and strange, but she would give me no ex- 
Ralph, a little calm thought will show you how s planation; and Lucy, poor Lucy, was so pained 
impossible it would be for us to be happy at the $ by my manner. I could not greet her cordially, 
expense of that poor girl’s affection; we could Helen—her kiss froze me—I left the house, and 
never respect one another, and without that what s came here to ask forgiveness at this grave.” 
love can bring happiness?” $ “He has forgiven us, Ralph, I feel it! It is 

There was silence for a time. At last Ralph \ growing late, I roust return.” 
said with a forced resignation upon his face, s “Not yet, not yeti Don’t leave me! Helen, 
“I feel that you are right, Helen, in a degree; $ Helen, let us be happy; fate has dealt so hardly 
but to think what I have done—one of you must S with ua—we cannot submit—tell me that you 

suffer-” $ will not.” 

“Let it be me, Ralph; I have something to $ “I shall not listen! Let me go, Ralph, let 


support me now-^-the consciousness that you $ me go!” 

truly loved me; but Lucy would have nothing, ^ “I will not! You are mine, mine!” 
it would kill her, Ralph.” } He clasped her tightly in his arms, and for a 

“But oh! it will be terrible!” ^ moment she lay passive in his embrace, then she 

“I know it; oh! Ralph, I pity you! My S struggled to free herself, 
burthen is light in comparison to that which j “Let me go, Ralph; remember your promise— 

you will have to bear. But you will be kind to > remember Lucy!” 
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“My darling, my wife!” he repeated, folding < hers, but she only shrunk farther from Ralph, 
her closer to his heart; “my own wife!” \ pleading still with Helen like a frightened child. 

There was a low moan like that of a breaking ( “Take me to your home—do take me home!” 

heart, and when they turned they saw Lucy | “Go away, Ralph,” Helen said; “she will be 

Markham half lying upon the grave, and gazing 
into their faces with a mute horror which could 
find no vent in words. 

“She is dead!” cried Helen; “we have killed $ kill me, do kill me!” 
her.” $ “Lucy, Lucy!” cried Ralph, but his voice in- 

They raised her tenderly, she had only fainted; s creased her frantic excitement, 
but it was long before she could articulate a word. i> “ I must not see you—don’t look at me! Go 
“It was not a dream,” she cried, at last; “I ^ away, go away! Please take me with you, lady, 
did hear it—you are his wife—and I?” j in all the world I have no place to which I can 

Ralph strove to sootho her, but she shrunk $ turn.” 
from him in terror. £ Helen supported her in her arms and led her 

“Take mo home, lady,” she pleaded; “I do s slowly away. Ralph remained looking after 
not fear you—oh! if you had left me to die that > them until they were lost to sight among the 
night! You will not hate me—I shall not trouble $ trees. He made no effort to follow, did not 
you long—only take me home.” 5 even call after them, but stood in dumb silence 

They forgot their own grief in trying to calm £ beneath this last blow, (to b* concluded.) 


better with me.” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Lucy. “But will yon 
take me? Oh! you cannot, yon hate me—only 


SONG. 

BY L . M I 11 A M> A STILES. 


I n\VF. met a child with a form of grace, < 

And a step 1 ik 0 the bounding fawn, v 

With j«*tty black eyes and a wtd. sweet face, J; 

And her narno wan Barbara Baun. v 

Dear Barbara Baunl \ 

Sweet Barbara Buun! ; 

IIow oft I havo roamed with her hand in mine s 

Over the flowery lawn! v 

Oh! I loved her then, but 1 loved her more ^ 

As tin- mouths and the years sped on; . v 

The ties that united our hearts before » 

Were closer and closer grown. ' 

Dear Barbara Baun! I 

Sweet Barbara Baunl j 

No name so shrined in my inmost soul I 

As that of Barbara Bann. 1 


She wearily tossed or# her couch of pain, 

When tho flush of health was gone; 

And tlm tears gushed out of my heart like rain 
For my own dear Barbara Baun. 

Dear Barbara Baun 1 
Frail Barbara Baun! 

My hope went out with tho pure young life 
Of charming Barbara Baun. 

Ohl Til know her thero by the star of love 
That shineth her brow upon; 

• When wo meet in the benutiful homo above, 

I and my Barham Baun. 

Dear Barbara Baunl 
Sweet Barbara Baun! 

My soul is linked by a deathless tie 
To beautiful Barbara Baun 


THE M E A D 0 W LARK. 

BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


I heard the distant thunder drum, 
Throbbing behind tho hills afar, 

I saw tho darkening rain-storm come 
With lightning coursers at its car, 

But hooded not the warning note, 

Nor hastened to my sheltering home. 
The meadow lark with open throat 

And flashing whig cleared all the dome. 

Ilis presence makes tho meadows green. 
His song tho thunder stops to hear, 

And sturmy skies look down serene, 
When tho laureate of tho fields is near. 


? How gracefully he cuts the air 

< With his brown wings and breast of gold! 

| Perched on the stalk a blossom there, 

\ How sweet tho song his pinions fold! 

v His nest so soft, and warm, and round, 

s Is hid among the grass and weeds 

^ In tho sweet bosom of the ground, 

1 Ami there his callow brood he feeds, 

s So modest men of genius hide 

J Their noble deeds from public stare; 

^ But Uo who sways tho wind and tide 

■ Is tho great witness present there. 
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BY VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND. 

“Be still, little Paul, be still.** ^ The house, where Amy Nash was born, was a 

She had a clear, bright voice, and it leaped \ low, long, brown cottage, built a quarter of a 
like a pleasant tune along the young man’s i century before the Revolution, and the wide, old 
pulses—the young man who had just come round \ kitchen, with its brown rafters frescoed with 
the side of the house and looked inside the \ flakes of sunlight, the shelves running along 
door. This happened a long, long time ago, \ one side wilh their brightly scoured milk-pans; 
reader, for the la 9 t summer of the eighteenth \ and the old-fashioned chest of drawers, with the 
century had just married itself to the autumn, $ shining brass handles, made a pleasant, quaint 
but his kisses had not yet crimsoned her check \ old back-ground to the bright picture of fair 
with blushes. She still looked fresh and young \ Amy Nash in her chintz dress and muslin ruf- 
in the robe which the May had woven for her. | fles; with the little, plump, black-eyed, mischief- 
Amy Nash was “picking over” frost grapes l loving rogue, who was poking hi9 restless hand 
that afternoon for preserving. She sat in the \ and small, fat fingers into every place where it 
large, old arm-chair, which her great-grand- $ was especially desirable that they should be kept 
father had brought over from England a cen- $ out. 

tury before, when he made up his mind to \ There was a rap at the door, and Amy started 
“settle in the colonies.” $ and looked up hastily. The young man walked 

A large tray piled with clusters of the purple ^ in. “Don’t trouble yourself to get up, Miss Amy. 
fruit stood on a high stool at the girl’s left ^ I hope you’re well to-day.” 
side, and as she lifted the bunches the sunlight \ “Very, thank you, Richard,** and she gave 
that rippled through the narrow window-panes $ him one of the small brown hands Btained with 
sparkled among the fruit, until each cluster \ the broken grapes. 

locked like a great purple vase enameled with \ Richard Morris had a dark, handsome face, 
gold. But even then they didn’t look half so i; and a jaunty air; but a strict scrutiny of the 
pretty as the girl whose small, brown fingers J face did not give one entire satisfaction. There 
quickly plucked the grapes from the stems, and \ was a certain coarseness and weakness about 
dropped them into the great yellow bowl on her $ the mouth, and the eyes had a reserved, cautious 
lap. \ expression, which enforced the character of the 

Amy Nash had a face that suited her voice, s mouth. But Richard’s good looks and agreeable 
young and bright, with the daintiest little dim- \ manners made him a great favorite with all the 
pics in the corners of her cheeks; and blue eyes, s young girls in Wood Farms; and as he had 
full of sparkles and quick changes; and sunny J passed a couple of years with his uncle in the 
brown hair, full of ripples, running in smooth | city; and as he was now clerk of the only store 
plaits round the small ears, and gathered into a} in the village, which combined dry-goods, gro- 
heavy roll at the back of her head. \ ceries, hardware, stationery, and a multitude of 

Her cheeks were not like peach blossoms, the s other departments, Richard Morris fancied him- 
bright, warm glow of youth sat strong and stately j self the solitary young gentleman of the village, 
in them, as the ripe flush did in the apples hiding n He had always had a fancy for Amy Nash; 
themselves amid green branches in the orchard. $ and perhaps the slight indifference which the 
Amy Nash was her father’s oldest daughter; | farmer’s pretty daughter manifested for the 
and she had been motherless for three years; \ handsome clerk, piqued his vanity and etimu- 
and Paul, her young brother, was nearly four. \ lated his preference. 

Between these two there had come half a dozen | He took the chair which she offered him, and 
young faces, and half a dozen little graves, amid J they chatted awhile of various things, of the 
which now lay the mother’s. \ husking frolic at Deacon Slade’?, ami the dance 

Amy was nineteen; her father was a farmer, 5 over to Pike’s tavern; and of the promise of the 
with a few acres of orchard, and meadow, and ) orchards and the nuts, that, season, with little 
pasture land, which was enough for the simple > side currents of village gossip, and heaps between 
wants of the little family on earth, and his heart J of Amy’s .sweet, low running laughter, 
was much with the larger family in heaven. > And at last, Richard related some anecdotes 
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of the French Revolution, which he had come 
across in an old paper, for the “Reign of Ter¬ 
ror” was, at that time, one of the principal topics 
of conversation in New England farm houses, 
when they pared the apples and poured the 
golden cider around their birch fires; and the 
glow faded away from the girl’s cheeks, and her 
blue eyes were blurred with tears as she listened 
to the recital of those fearful tales. 

At last there came a pause. Richard Morris 
tapped his boot a moment meditatively with his 
cane, and then he spoke suddenly, 

“Do you know, Amy, the singin’-school opens 
next week, in the school-house at South End?” 

“Yes; Melissy Dike was tellin’ me so, yester¬ 
day. (Paul, you naughty boy, you must let 
grandma’s yarn alone.) Don’t you think they’re 
early about, gettin’ up singin’-school this year?” 

“Well, the cvenin’s are beginnin’ to grow 
long, you know, and then they’re musterip’ a 
strong company this fall.” 

“So they say: but, dear me! it’s a lonesome 
place to go through Black Woods. It al’aways 
makes mo shudder to hear the owls hootin’ there 
in the evenin’.” 

“Well, Miss Amy, if you’ll allow me to have 
your company this fall to the singin’-school, I’ll 
engage to scare all the owls off.” 

“I thank you, Mr. Morris,” stammered Amy, 
“I should be very happy to go with you, but 

I’m-” and here she came to a dead stop, 

crushing the berries in her embarrassment until 
the rich juice gushed out and dyed her fingers. 

“Why, Miss Amy, you don’t mean to say 
your company’s engaged, this year, to Allan 
Parsons? I didn’t think o’ such a thing after 
what he said to Sally Stevens the other night.” 

The blood burned along the cheeks of Amy 
Nash. “I didn’t say I was engaged to any¬ 
body,” and the drooping head sat up loftily as 
a duchess’s on the dainty neck; and Richard 
Morris felt that the arrow had struck home, that 
he had stirred up the high spirit of his young 
hostess. 

“No, I know you didn’t, Amy, and I spoke 
afore I thought.” 

“Well, I should very much like to know, any¬ 
how, what liberties Allan Parsons has been takin’ 
with my name, anyhow?” and the blue eyes 
flashed out an imperative confirmation of the 
demand. 

“Oh! nothin’, nothin’ worth repeatin’, Miss 
Amy.” 

“See here, Richard Morris, I must know. 
Don’t hold it back, not that he’s anything espe¬ 
cial to me, or that I set any great value on his 
eayia’s; but if he’s been slanderin’ me to Sally 


$ Stevens, it’s but fair that I should know it, and 
| if you’re my friend you’ll tell me.” 

^ He drew his chair a little nearer the excited 
s girl. “Well, I’ve always been that, Amy, ever 
since we used to stand side by side in the spcll- 
J in’ class together, and to prove this to you, I’ll 
s promise to repeat what Allan said, if you’ll give 
5 me your sacred word of honor that you’ll never 
^ mention it to a soul, for it goes against my feeliu’s 
s to betray an old schoolmate.” 

5 - “I promiso you.” She said it as though she 
.j dared not trust her voice to speak farther; and 
J when she passed up her hand to smooth the 
^ ruffle around her neck, Richard Morris saw that 
i the fingers shook like leaves in a storm, 
s “Well,” hitching his chair yet a little nearer 
S his companion, “you know there was a little 
s gatherin’ at Ellen Wright’s, jest over the hill, 
$ last week. They’ro distant cousins of the Par- 
^ sonses, so they was all invited, and Sally Stevens 
\ is Mrs. Wright’s step-sister’s child, so of course 
> she was on hand. 

^ “Well, after the plays was over, and they was 
s all eatin* cake, and countin’ apple seeds, Sally 
5 turned suddenly round to Allan, who’d kept closo 
s to her all the evenin’ as a calf to a cow, and sex 
v she, 

i “*I s’pose we’ll see you on hand at singin*- 
\ school among the earliest with Miss Amy?’ 
s “ ‘I can’t answer for Miss Amy, but I can for 
$ myself, Sally,’ he answered, and I couldn’t help 
J hearin’ this, for I was jest behind them, close to 
j the window where they sat. 
s ***Why, she hasn’t give you the mitten, has 
s she?* asked Sally. 

j “ ‘No; nor I ain’t give her a chance.’ 

S “‘Matters look as if you intended to pretty 
s soon, anyhow.’ 

5 “‘Well, then, all I’ve got to sny is, matters 
v are very deceitful. Amy ain’t got no brother, 
$ as you know, and so bein’ Tom’s spoken for 
^ you, Sally, I out of charity like take Amy to 
s the huskin’s, and apple bees, and singin’-schools, 
$ and whatever turns up, but I’ve no more serious 
^ thoughts toward Amy Nash than I have toward 
s my grandmother.’” 

ij Amy sat still while Richard Morris related 
i: this conversation. She sat still, except for the 
5 quick beating of her feet on the carpet and the 
^ gnawing of her under lip: but beneath all this 
s quiet surged a sea of wounded maiden pride, 
; and though she would not have owned it to her- 
< self, of worannly affection. Quick, indignant 
s blushes burned over her cheeks as she greedily 
$ drank in the words: and when the young man 
s concluded, she confronted him with her level, 

‘ flashing eyes. “And you heard Allan Parsons 
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say all this with your own ears, say that he ^ with impunity: and after a hearty laugh, R'chard 
waited on me out of charity?’* s rose to leave. 

For a moment Richard shrank, but those level s “You will remember next Tuesday night, 
eyes were on his face. It was too late to falter $ Amy?” 
now. j **I will remember.’* 

“Of course lie did. Do you s’pose, Miss Amy, $ “Amy, what sent Richard Morris round 
I should tell you anything but the truth?’* ^ here?” asked her father, as she turned a^vay 

She did not answer his question, but the glow- 5 from the door, 
ing lips cirled with a freezing scorn that would s “Oh! he came to see me. Have you any 
have become an insulted princess. “Well, all \ objections, father?” 

I have to say now is, that I shall give Mr. j “Not’s I know on, child. Dick’s a scrump- 

Parsons no farther opportunity to exercise his $ tious-lookin* fellow, but when you’ve lived to be 

charity toward me.” And her tones said more < ns old as I, you won’t set so great, store on fine 
plainly than any words, that the subject must be J feathers. I aFays had a foelin’ that he ain’t so 
pursued no farther. \ reliable a young man as Allan Parsons.” 

And herein Amy Nash indicated plainly her > “Well, I’m sure what Allan Parsons is, is no 
right and title to that name of lady—that name < concern o’ mine, but I don’t think lie’s anything 
so often misapplied of men, but only bestowed j; to boast of,” answered Amy, with a toss of her 
of God! A lc-s finely grained nature, when so s head: then she added quickly, “Won’t you jest 
stung in its most sensitive part, would have gone $ go out. in the barn and see if there’s any eggs, 
into all sorts of disavowals of any regard for s father, while I slice up some ham and get the 
Allan Parsons, and heaped contemptuous cpi- \ tea-kettle on, as it’s a* most time for supper?” 
thets on that young gentleman, but Amy’s silent ij Allan Tarsons whistled an old-fashioned psalm 
scorn was more emphatic. J: tune to himself, as he pushed in the back-board 

Richard’s face flushed out with a sudden s to the old cart, which contained the last load of 
triumph. “Well, Amy, you will do m; a most $ corn that he intended to gather for that day. 
charitable deed, by allowin’ me to have the < The large golden ears, around which tangled the 
pleasure of your company to singin’-school this j; faded skeins of silk, while the long, withered 
fall.” $ leaves fell away from them, told their own story 

Ho was regarded hy all the girls as the s of an abundant harvest. 

“smartest” beau in the village: and though $ Allan Parsons was a young, strong-limbed, 

there had been occasional rumors of his having s broad chested man, with a most pleasant coun- 
been “wild” in the city, they were quite for-\ tcnancc, not handsome, but intelligent and manly, 
gotten in his agreeable presence; and then it $ and with thick, silken brown hair clustering above 
would be such a triumph over Allan Parsons. ^ it. lie was a farmer, as was his father before 
Amy was not long in answering, “I shall bo Uiim, and the second of eight children. His family 
very happy to go with you.” $ were in comfortable circumstances, though by no 

At that moment farmer Nash entered the ^ means wealthy, and Allan had begun to take his 
kitchen. He was a tall, broad-chested, stalwart \ father’s place on the farm, as the life of the latter 
man, his honest face browned and seamed by $ was falling into old age. 

hard labor. He seemed a little surprised to j The young farmer could not have told himself 
see his daughter’s guest, but greeted him cor- ^ when he first began to love Amy Nash. It seemed 
dially. j to him he had always done this, for he had drag- 

Tlie tw'o men chatted together a little while s ged her over the snows on his sled to school 
about the weather, the crops, &c.; and then ^ before her little mouth, red as the ruby in his 
farmer Nash called out suddenly, “Why, Amy, £ mother’s wedding brooch, could plainly articu- 
what in the world is that boy up to? He’s a jj late his name; and all along the years in which 
slashin’ into that new seine!” \ they had come up to man and womanhood, was 

There was no hel$> for it now. The little > strung like jewels the memory of the nuttings, 
rogue had seized his grandmother’s shears, and \ and berryings, and apple gatherings they had 
for once, secure from his sister’s watchful eyes, j had together, and the little golden head had been 
had gashed the two yards of seine which she J his especial charge and pride, 
had netted two days before. His black eyes j For the last two years he had waited on the 
sparkled half with terror, half with triumph, J girl sleadily, thus keeping aloof many other 
when he found he was discovered in the surrep- s suitors, for Amy was a great favorite with all 
titious employment he had enjoyed so vastly, s who knew her. 

But Paul was a spoiled child, and ho escaped' Yet Allan Parsons had never been able to open 
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his soul to the woman of his love, and show her 
where in its holiest inner chamber she stood 
serene and glorified. 

Perhaps it was the very depth and integrity 
of his devotion which made it so difficult for him 
to fashion into words the story of his love, but 
tfifse always failed him in the presence of its 
object; and a sudden fear would thrill his nerves 
and sink his heart, that perchance his suit might 
not win acceptance. And then Allan Parsons 
could not endure, like many sensitive natures, 
to have his regard for Amy the topic of jest and 
innuendo. 

Sally Stevens was a sparkling, mischief-loving 
girl of twenty, and she took a world of pleasure 
in tormeuting Allan about Amy, with no real in¬ 
tention of annoying the young man, but simply 
out of her love of mischief. 

Now most “lies crystallize round a nucleus of 
truth." Richard Morris had listened to Sally’s 
jests at the house of her aunt, but he had en¬ 
tirely changed the tone and sentiment of the 
young farmer’s awkward embarrassed replies to 
the jests of his friend. He did indeed affirm, 
that as Amy had- no brother, he was always 
ready to devote himself to her, especially as 
Sally was engaged; but he did not utter one 
word which Amy Nash herself would not have 
been flattered to hear; but Richard had, as I 
said, taken a fancy to the girl, and he was re¬ 
solved to circumvent Allan, toward whom he felt 
that spite which petty natures often do toward 
those who comg in their way. 

But that night, as he went humming a psalm 
tune out of the field with his last load of corn, 
and occasionally cracking his whip on the sides 
of his fat oxen, Allan Parsons made up his mind 
to go over that very evening to the brown house 
and invite Amy to attend the singing-school, and 
say to her those words wdiich it costs a man and 
a love like his so much to say to a woman; but 
as he put up the bars of the corn field, Richard 
Morris walked out of the little brown gate whist¬ 
ling triumphantly, and saying to himself, “I’ve 
fixed you now, Allan Parsons.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Parsons. I’m already en¬ 
gaged for the singin’-school this fall.” 

She said these words in a cold, steady voice, 
meamime winding one of Paul’s golden rings of 
hair round her fingers. For a moment the man 
sat thunderstruck. The reserve of Amy’s man¬ 
ner had troubled him ever since he entered the 
house, but these last words of hers fairly over¬ 
whelmed him. 

“Why, Amy, I thought that you knew I in¬ 
tended to ask you,” he stammered, after a brief 
silence which had fallen between them. 
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\ “ tfow should I know that?—and then I didn't 

| like to be so much indebted to your charity." 

\ The cruel words wounded him Btill deeper, 
\ though he did not, of course, understand the 
£ hidden sarcasm which Amy intended to give 
J them. He sat a few moments trying to conceal 
!; by an occasional common-place remark the storm 
s which surged through his soul, and then took 
his leave. 

? And Amy Nash laid Paul on the wooden settee 
$ in the little parlor, for his golden head was droop- 
n ing with slumber, like the flowers of the golden 
$ rose in the autumn night dews, and then she sat 
5: down, buried her face in her hands, and burst 
into a flood of bitter weeping. 

Allan Parsons strode m&dly off to a little belt 
s of birch woods a half mile from the cottage. He 
n threw himself down under the thick trees, where 
^ even the solemn glances of the stars could not 
s reach him, and the storm that raved through his 
s being was wild and hopeless. 

^ He felt as a man must whoso life has been 
s suddenly, cruelly blasted—whose hopes and am- 
$ bitions are all cut down in their youth; for he 
5 had not had, for years, a dream or a joy that 
j did not gather around sweet Amy Nash. And 
5 now the low stifled sobs grew hushed at last; 
s and then Allan Parsons heard the katydids in 
S the grass, and the buzzing of the insects; and 
s all the soft sounds of that still summer evening 
j fell like dew and healing upon his heart. He 
\ had been brought up with one grand truth held 
< ever before him, environing his life, and per- 
\ ineating it to the deepest core, that “God liveth 
s and reigneth in the counsels of men.” And now 

1 * in its sore need, the soul of Allan Parsons looked 
unto God, and He strengthened him. 

lie would be a man still; not for the sake of 
} any woman, though she was knit up close among 
! the finest fibres of his being, should he wreck 
£ the life God had given him, while it was yet in 
j the dew of its youth. But be could not remain 
5 where Amy Nash was, and feel that she would 
| never be his, and perhaps see her another's, 
jj And he bowed down his head a moment under 
j; the sharp torture, as this thought rushed over 
S him. He would go away to sea, and, amid new 
J scenes and associations, bury in the slow falling 
$ dust of years the lost lov$ of his youth, 
s And to his honor be it written that Allan Pnr- 
< sons made this resolve—to his honor be it told 
i that he did not let the loss of a woman break his 
s life—that he stood up with the strength of a 
S man—nay, of a human soul—and said, “God 
^ helping me, I will bear it.” So at last he rose 
*» up from the damp grass, after that long wrestle 
v with his agony, and went homeward, and the 
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stars set in the midnight looked down steady and $ He clenched his fist and struck Allan a blow on 
solemn upon him. $ tho face that made him stagger backward. 

Two weeks had passed. Allan had announced ) But Allan was the stronger of the two, and 
his intention of going to sea to his family, and $ the next moment the two men closed in a deadly 
they had heard it in unspeakable surprise and J; wrestle. It was fierce, but short. In a few 
consternation. But arguments and entreaties s seconds Allan had hurled his antagonist to the 
availed nothing with his dogged resolution, as $ ground, and planted his foot on his breast; and 
it seemed to his relatives. The truth is, the S then the young moon sailed out of the small 
poor fellow was suffering so keenly that he s cloud which had covered her face like folds of 
longed to be away; and he was one of those ;> pearl-colored muslin; and Richard Morris looked 
natures that, at such a crisis, seeks neither con- i up, and he saw the face of his foe bent with 
fidcnce nor sympathy from others. \ deadly vengeance over him. 

He had made arrangements to ship on a vessel l “Oh! don’t murder me, Allan, don’t!” he 
bound for the West Indies, the next week; and, i cried. And at that moment the demon that 
one night, a strange impulse seized the young s had arisen went down in the soul of Allan Bar¬ 
man to go to farmer Nash’s, and look, for the > sons; and the memory of that blessed old line 
last time, upon the cottage which still held what \ in the prayer that his mother taught him, came 
was dearest to him on earth. j over his lips, “Forgive us our enemies.” 

It was a pleasant autumn night, and Allan ^ He Stood a moment looking down on hispros- 
Parson’s heart ached as he caught sight of the j trate rival, and the man’s better nature rose 
steep, blackened roof, and remembered how > and triumphed. 

often that first glance had stirred his soul with \ “No, Richard,” he said, “I won’t murder 
delirious dreams. s you, and God forgive me for the madness that 

He kept on until he had reached tho high ^ was in my soul. You’ve robbed me of what was 
stone wall which ran in front of the garden and j dearer to me than my life. You’ve wrecked my 
cottage, and hero he suddenly stumbled upon J happiness for this world; and, jest as I was 
some person. \ about going away, a lonely, wretched man, you 

They recognized each other in a moment— ^ came here to-night and taunted me with your 
Richard Morris and Allan Parsons. v triumph, and my loss, in words a saint couldn’t 

“So ho! that’s you, is it, Allan? I’d just got s ha’ stood. But God has said, ‘Vengeance is 
up to the front gate when I saw a shadow mov- $ mine,’ so get up and go for all harm o’ mine.” 
in’ along, and thought I’d step on and see what' And the young farmer turned and walked 
’twas. Cornin’to see your old flame, eh?” s quickly away; and Richard Morris rose up 
The words, and the braggart manner, stung $ slowly, and shook himself like a man in a 
Allan almost past endurance; especially as he s dream, and limped off; but he did not go to 
felt certain, from Richard’s attentions to Amy, s Amy Nash’s that night, and whether there was 
that he had succeeded him in her affections. ^ remorse in his soul, God knoweth.” 

“If you mean by my old flame, Miss Nash, 1 £ “Allan! Allan!” 
was not goin’ to see her; though I’ll take the ^ He was just turning the gate latch when the 
liberty to ask you not to speak of -her ag’in to ^ soft voice slided along bis ear, and the soft hand 
me in that fashion.” s glided along his arm. It seemed, in the dark- 

“What! angry at being cut out, Allan? The $ ness almost like a ghost’s, but Allan’s heart had 
prize, you know, is to the swiftest runner, as the ^ no need to fear this, so he put down his face 
wife is to the smartest fellow.” \ close to the speaker’s, and then, 

Allan fairly glared on the man. $ “Amy Nash!” 

“Let me pass, Richard Morris, I don’t want ^ “Yes, it is I, Allan! I’ve been waiting for 
to stand here parleyin’ with such as you.” s you two whole hours, under the chesnut tree in 

Richard burst into a taunting laugh. $ the lane, for I knew you’d come to-night.” 

“What sour grapes, my man! Jest go in, > “What does it all mean, Amy? I must be 
now, and ask Amy which she sets the greatest \ dreamin’,” said the young man, and he passed 
value on; I can afford to be generous now, you j his hand over his eyes, 
see, ’cause she belongs to me.” \ She put down her lips close to his car. 

This last taunt stung Allan to madness. | “It means, Allan, that I was right behind the 

“Well,” hardly knowing what he said, “if J stone wall to-night, and heard 411 that you and 
she does belong to you, she belongs to a sneakin’ ^ Richard Morris said to each other!” 
coward, a liar, a villain!” \ He knew then that it was not a dream; and 

Richard Morris was a fiery-tempered man. > when, after having uttered these words, Amy 
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fairly staggered against him, out of mingled \ 
excitement and exhaustion, he took her up in j 
his arms and carried her to the old wooden \ 
bench that stood just inside his father’s yard. $ 
“Amy, is it true, what Richard said, that you | 
have promised to be his wife?” These were the i 
first words he asked her. \ 

“Never! never!” ^ 

“Thank God! thank God!” > 

And then, when she had grown a little calmer, * 
she told him how she had been out to the wood, ^ 
just after dark, to find some chips, for Paul had s 
been kinder restless and feverish all day, and ^ 
she thought sho’d stew him up a little bark tea, s 
when suddenly she heard the latch of the gate ' 
click, and then a man’s feet move hurriedly away. ^ 
She ran round to the front of the house, and s 
heard loud voices on the right, just over the $ 
stone fence. She crept softly down there, and, ^ 
crouched on the ground, listened in amazement $ 
and horror to all that passed between the young $ 
men; but, when they closed in that fearful jj 
struggle, her strength all deserted her, and she > 
drooped down on the grass just as the cry of ^ 
her lips was smothered in her throat. But she j 
heard all Allan had said when his enemy lay i; 
under his feet, and she remembered hearing him ^ 
walk away—after this there was a long blank, j 
When she awoke she was lying on the grass, $ 
her hair heavy with dew. She rose, went into s 
the house; little Paul was sleeping quietly in s 
his crib, and she had thrown a shawl about her $ 
shoulders and hurried over to Allan’s home, and j 
waited his return for two hours under the ches* j 
nut tree in the lane that fronted the dwelling, ) 


for she felt it would take some time for him to 
overcome his excitement sufficiently to present 
himself before his family. 

“And you have been waiting for me in the 
chill night air so long? Oh! Amy, Amy!” 

His voice was full of a new tenderness. Her 
head drooped toward his. 

“I could not rest till I had told you, Allan.” 

And then, breaking a little silence that had 
come between them, she told him of Richard 
Morris’ first visit, and of the lie which had so 
wounded and stung her soul, and then there was 
peace between them. 

So, sitting on the old wooden bench, he took 
the little brown fingers in his hard hand, and he 
said, 

“Amy, you heard what I said to Richard 

to-night? you know-” his voice broke down 

here. 

“Yes, I know, Allan; aud you must know, 
also, I have come over here to-night to tell you 
this. 

“ I must go now, Allan; father’ll be scared oat 
of liis senses if he gets home and finds me gone 
at this hour o’ night.” 

lie drew her arm in his—the little soft, plump 
arm that belonged to him now—and he said, 
with solemn reverence, 

“It is the Lord that hath done this.” 

“ Amen!” 

So they went down the lane, and across the 
meadow, together. It was nearly eighty years 
ago, reader, but the stars shone down on them 
as brightly as they may be shining to-night on 
you who read this story. 


LIFE'S MYSTERY. 


BY JULIA A. DAUBER. 


Aia> is tills all of life $ 

To toil, out-worn ^ 

With eager, restless strife, £ 

From early morn ^ 

Till shades of even fall? \ 

Oh! is this all? s 

S 

s 

Standing amid the sheaves, ^ 

But dry and withered leaves !; 

My hands have won; ' 

Of all the golden grain, < 

That ripens on the plain, ^ 

I gather nono. j 

And, mnsing on my fate, <■ 

Quick tears will fall; % 

Alas! that tears should make ^ 

The heritage of all; s 


For weariness, and pain, and care 
Have filled with gloom the Summer air; 
And blighting storms are hov’ring low 
Around our pathway as we go. 

For every good we sought to do 
Was all in vain, 

And golden hours of wasted life 
Como not again. 

But lie who watches all, 

With pitying care, 

In mercy, and in lovo, 

Will Judge us there; 

For what on earth was wrong, and sin, 
When the white gates we enter in, 
Heaven shall unfold as pure and right. 
What now is sin in mortal sight. 

Our clearer vision then shall see 
Bright truths of immortality. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

From the moment his guests began to assem¬ 
ble, Mr. Bentley, whose delicate organization was 
but little in keeping with such scenes, felt him¬ 
self giving way to a strange, nervous depres¬ 
sion. The brilliant assembly laughing, dancing, 
and chatting around him, seemed like persons in 
a dream surrounding him with splendors that 
made his heart ache. 

Of all the persons in those rooms but two stood 
out distinct and real before him. Those two 
were Gillian, his beautiful, beautiful daughter, 
and Mrs Ransom, the authoress, whoso presence 
became so fascinating, and yet so painfully irk¬ 
some, that every sense and faculty of his being 
was aroused in strauge antagonism. Her voice 
smote his ear as something unnatural which he 
had buried among other pains long ago. Her 
bearing, so proud and imperial, seemed to drive 
back a thousand tender memories that disturbed 
him without taking definite form. But he stood 
in the centre of those princely rooms, appa¬ 
rently calm and gracious as became the host of 
a fashionable assembly. Many a gentle hand 
clasp—many a smiling welcome passed his lips 
of which he was but vaguely conscious; though 
delicate and sensitive beyond ordinary men, he 
had a power of habit—the strong will which 
conceals what the world cannot understand— 
and these gave to his demeanor all that the occa¬ 
sion required, life, politeness, and calm elegance. 

But when the guests were all assembled—when 
the music rang out loud, and the floor trembled 
beneath the whirling dancers—when figures flit¬ 
ted two by two in and out of the conservatory, 
coquetting, as it seemed, with the flowers, and 
merriment reigned supreme everywhere, he stole 
away up the grand staircase, and into a little 
room in which he kept a desk and some papers, 
with a few choice books of devotion. This little 
room was to him an oratory of the heart; the 
plain table that stood within it, an altar; and the 
Bible which lay upon that, a guide to that peace 
he ftever hoped for on earth. 

Everything was plain and simple in this room. 
The shutters were closed, and a lamp burned 
on the table, a faint hum of the revelry below 


reached it; but the music was so distant that it 
sounded mournful to him; and the pale light 
seemed quiet and holy after the floods of bril¬ 
liancy he had just left. He sat down in a chair 
near the table, and dropping his forehead into 
the hollow of one hand sighed heavily. 

“What is this ?” he murmured, drearily. “Has 
time, which works wonders to other men, no 
power with me? Years piled on years are insuffi¬ 
cient to build a wall between me and that miser¬ 
able time. What has chanced to night? Who 
has crossed me in anything, that I feel this 
dreary old pain come back so sharply? I did 
think—God help me! I did think that this fete 
would do something for me, that in the triumph 
and beauty of my child—her child, some little 
ray of joy or ambition might come back; but it 
is a failure. God help me! my whole life has 
been a failure.” 

The hand which supported his forehead slid 
down to his eyes; the quivering fingers pressed 
themselves together an instant, and then were 
quickly withdrawn; whilo two or three bright 
drops flashed by the lamp and settled darkly on 
the table, the rain of a heavy heart. 

While his eyes were yet misty with tears, & 
footstep approached the door of his retreat—a 
heavy footstep that had no business there, for 
in that room Mr. Bentley never received mes¬ 
sage or visitor. There was not a servant in the 
family who would have dared to approach him 
while in that part of the house. "With the quick 
impatience which follows hidden grief of any 
kind, he turned upon his chair and looked almost 
fiercely at the door. It opened, and young Hurst 
came in smiling blandly, as if certain of a plea¬ 
sant welcome. 

“I saw you retire from the drawing-room,” 
he said, “and made an attempt to follow you 
earlier; but for a little scene in the hall between 
your pretty niece and some person in the cos¬ 
tume of a rustic, who saw fit to question my 
right to waltz with her cheek bo close to mine, I 
should have accomplished it.” 

Mr. Bentley arose from his chair, resting one 
hand upon the back. There was no other seat 
in the room, and he made no gesture to offer it; 
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on the contrary, a look of repelling surprise met 
the flippancy of this speech. 

“Sit down,” said Hurst, blandly, “I did not 
expect a very cordial reception, but. this is un¬ 
pleasantly chilling. Sit down, sir, I will occupy 
a corner of the table while we converse a little, 
for I really have a little business which you 
must listen to.” 

While Mr. Bentley stood looking sternly upon 
him, Hurst pushed the Bible aside and seated 
himself upon the table, where he locked his 
hands over one knee, resting his heel on the 
edge. 

“Yes,” he said, pleasantly, “I have business 
important to me, for it is a question of some 
millions of dollars—how many you will tell me 
by-and-by. Sit down, sir, I entreat—this con¬ 
versation will be long enough to tire you out, 
unless you set a higher value on my father’s 
fortune than I can reasonably expect.” 

Mr. Bentley stood confounded by the young 
man’s insolence. He was no pugilist to turn 
him out by force, and it was easy to see that the 
man before him was inaccessible to moral in¬ 
fluences. He turned quietly, and was about to 
leave the room: but Hurst sprang up, dashed 
between him and tho door which he locked. 

Retreating toward the table, with the key 
grasped tight in one hand, his whole counten¬ 
ance changed. The flippant air with which he 
had entered fled, and he confronted Mr. Bentley 
with a face as pale and stern as his own. 

“I come on a serious business, sir, and will 
be heard!” 

Mr. Bentley sat down. “If you have any 
business that can possibly excuse this intrusion, 
I am ready to listen.” 

Hurst did not sit on the table now, but leaned 
upon it with one hand, which brought his face 
more nearly on a level with Mr. Bentley’s: for 
a moment he did not speak. 

“I am waiting,” said Mr. Bentley, with grave 
courtesy. 

Hurst hesitated, and the hand upon which he 
leaned seemed to give way, for his whole body 
wavered; and his voice was so husky that he 
made one or two efforts to speak before he could 
utter a word. 

“You—you had a cousin, 8ir, I believe—a 
cousin from whom you inherited this great pro¬ 
perty ?” 

Mr. Bentley made a faint inclination of the 
head. 

“But for this property you would have been, 
like myself, a poor young fellow living on his 
wits.” 

Mr. Bentley smiled. “But for that property 


£ I might have been a poor young fellow; but not 
j according to your meaning, living on my wits. 
| While there was honest labor to perform I should 
| have lived by that!” 

\ “Every one to his taste. Let us keep close to 
\ the one subject. The property you inherited 
S from your cousin is all you now possess.” 
i “So far as property can be unchangeable, 
* yes. But unless these questions have a grave 
^ object, they are more than impertinent.” 

5 “Your cousin Bentley was killed, I believe, 
j on his way to the old homestead in Rockland 
\ county—a farm at that time mortgaged to him— 
t killed by the upsetting of his carriage?” 

5 Mr. Bentley grew ashen with the terrible re- 
S collection. He could not speak, the picture of 
i that death had been so rudely placed before him; 
5 his head fell forward, and Hurst seized upon that 
S as a confirmation of what he had asserted. He 
j went on harshly, dragging the sensitive nature 
i before him over the thorny past. 

; “When the elder Bentley left New York for 
S Rockland county, did he tell you why he visited 
5 the old farm house?” 

J Bentley arose from his chair pale as death. 

5 “Young man, how dare you question me of 

\ these matters? By what right-” 

t He paused, and drew back trembling from 
i head to foot. Something in the face of the 
j young man struck him to the heart. It might 
i have been in the expression—it might have been 
l in the features, but something there was which 
| held his breath and left him weak as a child. 

\ Hurst smiled; ho understood the paleness of 
| that face, and felt it as a triumph, 
j “I question you of my father s death. Who 
will dispute the privilege of a son to seek know¬ 
ledge?” 

“Your father!” 

The words came from his lips like fiery coals; 
the white face blazed out, and Bentley sprang 
upon the young man strong and fierce as a tiger. 
“Your father!—her child! GreatGod! save me 
from myself—save me—save me!” 

He fell back in his chair, with great beads of 
sweat trembling on his forehead; something of 
the gladiator broke from his eyes yet: and over 
his whole countenance came a look of unutter¬ 
able loathing. 

“What do you ask? Tell me what I can do 
or give to save my eyes from seeing that face 
again?” 

“You have nothing to give, sir. It is I ^ho 
can play the benefactor. I, whom you have 
wronged out of name, property, everything—I, 

the son of-Bentley, the just owner of his 

properly, the master of this house.” 
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“Property, name—take everything, more than s “ Hopes! Mr. Bentley ?” 
everything; but if you would not make me a ij “Peace, sir! Do not dare to mock me again 
murderer, out of this room! out of my sight for- ^ with romances, I have had enough of them. If 
ever!” cried Bentley, shaking with terriblo pas- s it was not all a lie, say it at once; but remember 
sion. “I cannot restrain myself, the sight of ^ I want facts, proofs—such facts, such proofs as 
you makes a demon of me.” \ a judge upon the bench decides from.” 

He sprang forward again with a wild impulse, ^ “They are here!” said Hurst, huskily, and 
and with his arm outstretched. Hurst stepped j drawing some papers from his pocket, he laid 
aside, and the pale hand clenched in rage fell ^ them on the table. 

upon the Bible. Instantly the passion left that $ Mr. Bentley looked at the papers a whole 
face, the drops again started on the white fore- $ minute, without moviug or seeming to breathe; 
head, and lowering his head Bentley cried out, !; then he slowly reached forth his hand, drawing 
“God forgive me!—oh! my God, forgive me!” $ one of the papers toward him. He held it firmly 
Then all was calm again. He sat down feebly, \ between both hands, and slowly lowered it to 
pressed one hand over his eyes, and then looked s the light. The paper dropped from his grasp, 
up without shrinking. ij both hands were pressed to his heart, and, fall- 

“I can listen now,” he said. “Be more ex-$ ing back, Bentley uttered the cry which had 
plicit. You claim to be the sou of William Bent- < startled Mrs. Ransom in aunt Hetty’s room, 
ley if I heard you aright?” \ Hurst stood a moment, gazing vaguely on the 

“His son and heir, his only son, his legal heir.” j stricken man, who neither moved nor breathed. 
A look of something more than astonishment s The sight of that paper seemed to be his death 
shot over Bentley’s face, a gleam that seemed ij blow. He lay prone in the chair, with one hand 
almost like joy. Hurst looked upon him amazed s on his heart, the other falling heavily down. His 
by the impression made by words with which he $ lips were white, his eyes dozed—nothing could 
had expected to crush the proud man. !; have been more deathly. 

“Was he married to her?” $ Hurst was too much excited for judicious 

“Do you require proof?” $ action. He really believed the man dead, and, 

“Proof! yes, positive, incontestible proof— J selfish always, bethought himself first of his own 
nothing less should prove me the cold-blooded s safety. It would lead to awkward questions if 
tyrant I have been.” $ he were found alone with tho master of that 

“They will be forthcoming,” said Hurst, sur- J; house either insensible or dead. He must get 
prised and hesitating. jj away and mingle with the crowd. Life would 

“Now—now, sir—if such proof exists—if you < return to the helpless form before him, if it still 
are his child—his legal son—give me a certainty s existed; if not, there could be no use in his re- 
of it.” ^ maining. 

“And will you then yield up my rights?” $ With these thoughts chasing each other through 
This question was put in a low voice, and s his selfish brain, Hurst gave one half frightened 
with a quailing of the eye of which Bentley, in ij glance at that pale face, and left the room; for 
his excitement, was unmindful. ^ he heard footsteps approaching, and fled like a 

“Your rights! Oh! you mean this property—- s coward. 

William’s property,” answered Bentley, in a ^ Yes, he heard footsteps approaching. Down 

vague way, as if that branch of the subject bad ^ through the dim corridor, breathless and eager, 

but just presented itself. “Who can doubt it? ^ came a woman, following the sound of that one 
Her child—her lawful son—who can doubt it? J cry, with a flight as sure as that of a mother 
But the proof—the proof!” $ bird when its young chirps for help. The pale, 

Hurst turned pallid—his hand shook perccp- * wild face shone out in contrast with the gor- 
tibly as he approached an iuner pocket of his $ gcous antiquity of the dress, and the ghostly 
vest. Bentley’s eyes followed the hand so keenly i wave of white feathers kept the shadows in 
that it seemed to wither beneath the glance, and | motion around her head. With an intuition 
fell down powerless. Bentley was white as snow; $ keen as knowledge, Julia Ransom turned to the 
eyes, lips, and forehead—all were full of vivid ^ study door, opened it, and found Bentley insen- 
anxiety. When Hurst’s hand fell he uttered a ^ sible as we have described him. 
faint groan, as if disappointed. J With a faint cry on her lip—half of terror, 

“It is false then—all false—you have no such J half of joy, at the solitude in which they two 
proof,” he said, in a trembling voice. “It is $ were wrapped—she drew close to the chair, and 
cruel, sir, more than cruel, to raise such hopes $ lifted his pale head to her bosom. She had no 
wantonly.” ^ restorative, nothing but the touch of her trem- 
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bling hands, and the breath of her lips. But she j a man in whom he had taken no interest, should 
held him close, close to her bosom with both s have so wildly figured there; as for the rest, God 
arms; and down upon his cold mouth she pressed $ help the unhappy man! it was only in sleep that 
her own, concentrating all the strength of her ^ his head could ever rest as it had done that 
life to restore his. \ night. All the joy he had gathered for years 

Then she would draw back and look down $ had been such husks stolen from delusions. No, 
upon the face, with such wild, wild happiness J no, it was all of a piece. He had been asleep 
in her glances, that they might have aroused a v and dreaming. 

dead heart to beating: for the first timo since $ But no, the sound of distant music — the 
we have known this woman the whole wealth of ^ tread of light feet vibrating through the entire 
her nature broke forth—the capacities of self- j! building—the hum as of swarming bees—his 
sacrifice, the affections hushed and buried by a own dress so elaborately rich—the white gloves 
strong will—the outbreak of these affections in a s which he had drawn off aud laid on the table: 
single moment—all this transfigured the woman s these were realities. Then came the opening 
more than her dress, or the marks which time $ of that door—the young man sitting insolently 
had left on her person. s on the table—the papers: no dream was ever so 

Again she pressed her lips to tho cold mouth, n vivid as that. The rest was indistinct—a cheat 
and laid her hand on the still heart. It beat $ of the heart; but this portion, why did it stand 
very, very faintly; but life was there. She was s out so vividly? 

seized with terror at this, and grew still, holding s While he pondered tbu9 his eyeB fell on tho 


her breath with a fear that he would come to 
and find his head on her bosom. She had no 
courage to remove it—no power to hush the 
swell of her own heart. All that she asked was 
that he should remain a little longer in that 
deathly state — a little longer resting there 
against her heart. So she held her breath, and 
loosened her clasped arms a little, looking down 
upon him with such yearning—such intense, 
passionate tenderness. 

What spirit of love and mercy was it that held 
those numb senses back according to her wish? 
Once the breath came softly to his chest, and the 
flutter of a pulse took life in his wrist, but Bent¬ 
ley neither opened his eyes nor atlempted to 
move. Nay, as she gazed upon his face, illumi¬ 
nating it with her glances, it seemed as if a 
smile stole over the features. It might have 
been the lamp-light flickering over them, but 
certainly the coldness was gone. 

Yes, the color came back—the smile parted 
his lips. He began to struggle faintly, and 
opened his eyes. No one was in the room. The 
lamp shone and fluttered, as if a draft of air had 
swept it, but there was no visible presence. 

Bentley stood up and looked around. Was it 
in truth a dream? Had he slept in his chair 
and been haunted with old memories? That 
scene with Hurst, was it a cheat of uneasy slum¬ 
ber? The circling arms, the heave of that full 
heart, the kisses which still seemed glowing on 
his mouth—had his youth come back in the 
mockery of a vision? 


floor, and there lay a paper exactly like those 
he had been thinking of. He stooped, and 
held it to tho light. It was a letter, old and 
yellow, directed to the Rev. J. Frost in her 
handwriting. 

lie looked wildly around. Some one had been 
there in his room. The papers were real. That 
letter—he had seen such before—one just like 
it, but with the name of a dead man, for the 
address had crushed all the joy from his life. He 
could not read it. What had he to learn? Why 
torture himself by duplicatory proofs against 
the dead? 

But then came another memory — another 
paper—something that had stricken tho very 
life from his system. Was that a reality? 

At first he was seized with an impulse to rush 
down and find this man Hurst, who undoubtedly 
held some power that was terriblo over the past 
and the future; but the idea of finding the vague 
idea that had seized upon him a delusion, kept 
him back. Besides, a sense of exhaustion still 
lay heavy upon him. He had neither the power 
to think or act. So there lie sat, with the paper 
in his hand, conscious that it was real, but 
unbelieving. It seemed impossible to separate 
what was true from that which must have been 
a delusion. 

In the meantime the rooms below had been 
the scene of some little revolt. Late in tho 
evening a young man, in the holiday costume 
of a country farmer, had presented himself in 
the hall. Old Dinah, who was ubiquitous that 


Certainly it must bo so! What man or ^ evening, saw the young man, and gave him a 
woman would dare to enter that room? Yes, it s welcome that quite astonished tho other ser- 
was all a dream—the offshoot of excitement and $ vants, who had remarked, hitherto, that her 
exhaustion. Strange, though, that young Hurst, * approbation was graduated by the splendor of 
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costume which each visitor presented. But here ; pert as quails, while aspiring to lift their shoul- 
was an exception, and Dinah not only con- s ders as a place of rest for the queenly race of 
descended to receive the farmer guest, but pre- > dancers. 

ceded him, with her flowing dress and turban, $ Altogether the exhibition was a graceless 
through the suit of rooms, watching his amaze- ^ affair in every way; and men of less inherent 
ment triumphantly, ns if the whole establishment > delicacy than John Downs ought well have 
had been her own individual property. < changed color on seeing it for the first tiino. 

As they parsed from the conservatory into the s The poor fellow grew red aud while every iu- 
drawing-room, Dinah halted, framing herself in \ stant, for there was pretty Hannah Hurt, the 
the entrance with a background of plants. s plump, wholesome, little Hebe, circled by the 

“Dar!” she said, poiuting to a couple that \ arm of a handsome young fellow, with her arm 
flitted in and out among the dancers, “there’s s half round his neck, her cheek warm and red, 
her whizzin’ ’bout like a top. Wait jos one \ leaning to liis stooping face, her eyes sparkling, 
minute, and I’ll cotch her.’* \ her heart panting beneath the pressure of his 

“What, that!—that gal with the bare arms ^ hand, breaking up her steps, giving her pretty 
and white shoulders! That gal my—my—look s foot a stamp now and then, or rushing off like 
here old snow-ball; none of that, for I won’t $ mad toward the conservatory, and back again 
stand it!” 5 iuto the crowd all in a frenzy of motion, which 

Dinah drew up, and her nose curled in a small s ended in nothing but a repetition of the same 
way like the trunk of an elephant. $ silly manoeuvre. 

“Ole snow-ball! Well dar, if dem isn’t words $ No wonder John Downs could not bear the 
to come out ob a gemman’s mout’ in de presence \ sight—no wonder he thought of the time when, 
ob de fair sex, an’ in scenes ob festialities like ^ standing on the deck of that sloop, he had trem- 
dis ’casion. If ’twasn’t for depairing de blum ^ bled while pressing the hand to his lips, which 
ob my ’plexion, I’d blush for yer; as de ’casion ' now lay so lovingly on a stranger’s shoulder, 
is, I dus dat inside, hi!” $ His breath came heavily; his eyes gleamed, and 

The young man did not heed her, but pushed ^ he stood with his hand clenched hard, panting 
forward into the crowd, where he could gain a s to knock the man down on the instant, and only 
better view of the dancers. A scene like that ; withheld by the fact that half a score of other 
had never presented itself to the young country- £ men wero giving countenance to this one. 
man before. He had seen dancing, in a pleasant ^ Gillian was not dancing, she had practiced the 
way, at a Fourth of July ball, and sometimes at j; polka •with Hannah many a time, but that el¬ 
an apple cut or husking, where tidy young girls, J quisite delicacy which springs from love made 
in white dresses and colored ribbons, went her shrink from it now. So leaning upon Wood- 
through a French four, or opera reel, with a i; worth’s arm, she moved away among her guests, 
certain rustic grace; but the scene before him $ diffusing some of the bright happiness which 
was new even to his imagination: the whirl, the s glowed in her own heart all around, 
music, the euphonious troad of the dancers,;; She saw John Downs standing alone watching 
the floating plumes, and cloud-like dresses be- the dancers. It had been a kind thought with 
wildered, while the dance itself repulsed him. ^ her when she sent a card for her ball to Han- 
In all this crowd his eyes followed one couple <; nah’s lover, hoping to surprise the dear girl into 
only, and, as they grew familiar to the scene, ^ a happiness like her own. But a glance from 
every drop left his ruddy cheek, and his eyes $ that wrathful face to the young girl and Michael 
glittered with rage. S nurst, her partner, betrayed the mistake she 

The polka, that most frivolous of all dances, 5 had innocently made. With an anxious flush 
had been introduced into society that Beason, j on her face, she went up to the young country¬ 
making the old-fashioned waltz a puritanical s man, holding out her hand, 
affair in comparison. Into this last French im- s “Ah, Mr. Downs, how glad I am that you 
portation the more reckless of the company had £ accepted my invitation!” 

plunged, rushing up and down the room in pairs, l Downs started and took her hand softly, as if 
stifling the first idea of an old-fashioned shuffle s it had been a white rose, from which he feared 
in its premonitory symptoms, and giving every ^ the leaves would fall away. 

indication of beginning some rather elaborate s “Ah, Miss, I—I didn’t know what it was—I 
dance which failed utterly in the completion. 5 didn’t expect-” 

Tall men bent themselves into the form of an $ He broke off abruptly, and pressing the hand 
ancient bow, in order to clasp short ladies by s in his, turned his face away, 
the waist; aud diminutive youngsters looked \ “Have you seen my father?” 
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“No, Miss, I haven’t seen anybody, that is to 
speak, except old Dinah, and she went off in a 
huff.” 

Gillian laughed sweetly, and quitting Wood- 
worth’s arm with a little imperative nod, took 
possession of the stranger. 

“Come now, we will find him somewhere; by 
that time cousin Hannah will be through with 
her first polka.” 

“ Her what?” 

“Why, the dance you were looking at—we 
have practiced it together so often. She never 
danced it with any one but me before; but ladies 
cannot dance together here, you know, and I was 
watching to see how she got on with aunt Hetty’s 
young friend—almost a relation, I might say, for 
aunt Hetty has known him ^ince he was a baby, 
I believe—I am quite sure the dear, old lady 
W'ould not have been satisfied if Hannah hadn’t 
danced with him.” 

“Then it is to please Miss Hetty Hart that 
Hannah dances this new fandangle?” 

“I’m sure of it!” said Gillian, leading him 
away. 

Downs turned his head over one shoulder and 
cast a back glance at the dancers. 

“She—she don’t seem in great trouble about 
it—she’s willing enough, I’ll be bound!” he said, 
with a gust of jealousy. “But I might a known 
how it would end.” 

Gillian felt a throb of compassion for the poor 
fellow. “What a terrible thing it must be to 
doubt any one!” she thought. “Besides, Han¬ 
nah does plunge into gnyety this evening quite 
like a child. What shall I do?” 

She was quietly forcing her companion away 
from the room, but lie checked her in the con¬ 
servatory, and wheeling round looked back upon 
the dancers. The music changed, Hannah left 
the floor, it seemed a little reluctantly, for she 
shook her head and pouted, while Hurst searched 
for a seat and left her. 

“One minute—please excuse me one minute, 
Miss Bentley; but I must speak with that chap 
before he gets away!” 

Before Gillian could speak, Downs had drop¬ 
ped her hand from his arm, and hurried away 
through the crowd, following Ilurst, who was 
softly stealing toward the vestibule, intent on 
the interview with Mr. Bentley, which we have 
just described. Downs overtook him just as he 
was about to mount the stairs, and laid a heavy 
hand on his arm, 

“I say you, sir, just one word. I’ve been 
watching your way of dancing with a respect¬ 
able man’s daughter, and I don’t like it. Do 
you understand?” 


Hurst looked back at his questioner, laughed 
a little quiet laugh, and said, 

“What the deuce do I care whether you like 
it or not?” 

“But I will make you care, Mr. Jackanapes. 
The young lady is a—a friend of mine—or at 
any rate, her father is—and I won’t see her 
innercent nater imposed on by any of your fine- 
fled city gentlemen.” 

“Oh! I see you are a real countryman—no 
fancy character—an admirer of Miss Hannah’s, 
perhaps—no one could act the part so welL 
With all my heart, I have no wish to interfere 
with you!” 

The young man spoke contemptuously, but 
with au evident wish to got rid of the whole 
thing. 

“Then you have no interest? You don’t care 
for the young lady?” 

“ Not a particle. Shouldn’t care if she disap¬ 
peared from the face of the earth in half an hour; 
so don’t boro mo about her, my good fellow.” 

Downs clenched his hand, while his face burned 
like fire. 

“And it is with a fellow like you she—she—I 
tell you what, this air don’t suit me. I never 
was so tempted to lock horns with an animal in 
my whole life!” 

“Why, my dear Mr. Greenhorn, what have I 
done? Danced the polka—a confounded insipid 
affair, by-the-way—with a pretty girl who would 
never have forgiven me if I had not asked her. 
Go quarrel with her if you are in a particularly 
belligerent humor, for the fact is, she tired me 
out; I cannot boast of your athletic strength!” 

“Tliat’s true,” s: id Downs, unclasping his 
hand, and looking very much like a great New- 
Foundland dog pitted against a terrier. “You 
nrn’t worth whipping, and wouldn’t a been worth 
minding but for the wrong you’ve done.” 

“Wrong! Now, my good fellow, do be reason¬ 
able. What harm is there in dancing the polka 
with a pretty girl?” 

“What is the harm in brushing all the down 
from a ripe peach just as it takes its last red 
from the sun? What’s the harm in dashing the 
purple dew from a plum? What’s the harm of 
setting a coarse foot into new-fallen snow, that 
other coarse feet may tread after you? I’m a 
plain man, a farmer, and in driving the cattle 
I get a rough way of speaking; but I’d as soon 
steal the blue eggs from a robiu’s nest, as lead 
any gal into exhibiting herself, as you have 
tempted the sweetest, the most innocent. Oh! 
Jupiter, if you only had the muscle of a man. 
I’d break every bone in your body!” 

“But only having a slight frame, and no 
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inclination for battle, you will bo good enough 
to let me pass on; especially as the servants 
are amusing themselves with your gestures and 
rather loud conversation.” 

Downs looked around, nnd saw that a group 
of idle waiters had gathered near them; nnd in 
their midst stood aunt Dinah grimly regarding 
him. With a lofty shake of the turban she came 
forward. 

11 Now I isn’t gwine ter see yer maken an obstre¬ 
perous fool ob yerself and not 'pose my 'thority, 
if yer did call me olprobationary names,” she 
said, with an accession of dignity, that, spite of 
his annoyance, made Downs laugh. “Ain’t yer 
’shamed ob yerself, a bringin’ up der appellations 
ob ’spectable young ladies to raise a muss ’bout? 
I’m ’shamed an’ ’stonishod, I is, John Downs; 
wliar’s yer ’scretion? whar’s yer broughten up, 
whar?” 

Under cover of this authoritative remonstrance, 
which edified the waiters immensely, Hurst made 
his escape, and from that scene went into the 
private room of Mr. Bentley, whose very exist¬ 
ence seemed shakon by that visit. 

Downs returned to the festal rooms ashamed 
of his recent outbreak, and anxious to apologize 
for the rudeness of his departure from Miss Bent¬ 
ley: perhaps, too, he hoped that some excuse of 
explanation of Hannah’s offence might meet him. 
So in a state of contrition, and but half subdued 
excitement, he went into the library and was 
swept on by the living current that crowded 
through the rooms. All at once he came upon 
Gillian, who stood with one arm around the 
naughty flower girl, who looked very subdued 
and depressed, like a child that had been un¬ 
expectedly called up for punishment in the midst 
of play. 

John took a little circuit in the crowd, and 
came close up to the young girls as they stood 
together. All his anger had left him at the 
sight of that pretty, clouded face: but in its 
place came compunction for his violence, ren¬ 
dering him diffident as if he had been the cul¬ 
prit. lie dared not speak, nor touch her, but 
stood holding his breatli afraid to move. 

“What did you let him go for? now could 
he act so unfeelingly? It’s too bad!” There 
was a sob in her voice, and she began biting the 
corner of her embroidered handkerchief in sor¬ 
rowful anger, repeating again and again, “It’s 
too bad—it’s too bad!” 

John’s heart rushed to his mouth, and he was 
about to speak when Hannah broke forth again, 

“I wish you hadn’t invited him.” 

“Who?” said Gillian, “Michael Hurst?” 

“Michael Hurst! No, but John Downs.” 



Here John shrunk back with a heart like 
lead. 

“But I thought it would give you pleasure, 
that you liked him.” 

John did not breathe. 

“What is the good of liking him?” cried Han¬ 
nah, with tears in her voice. 44 He hates, he 
despises me, and all because of that hateful 
Hurst, just as if I cared for him or thought of 
him; a post would have been just the same if it 
kept step, I’m sure.” 

Again Downs felt his heart rising. 

“I never thought of him once while we were 
rushing about there. It seemed nice enough 
when you and I practiced: didn’t you think so, 
Gillian? and now I can’t bear the idea of it. 
Oh! how I hate that Mike Hurst!” 

John Downs was trembling all over now. His 
quick breath caught Gillian’s attention: a glance 
and she stole away. 

“Hannah.” 

Hannah Hart gave a dainty little shriek, and 
struggled a little to get her hand away from the 
strong fingers that grasped it. 

“I—I wonder how you dare, Mr. Downs. I 
thought you had gone for good—indeed I hoped 
so.” 

“It is not too late, Hannah,” said the young 
man, forgetting, in the pain of her present 
coquetry, tho words she had uttered a moment 
before, “Good night!” 

Hannah looked frightened; her fingers cluDg 
around his: and she gave him a glance from her 
fine eyes that would have brought an eagle to 
her feet. 

“Yes, go. Good night!” cried the little rogue, 
tightening her clasp, “go.” 

John struggled a little, as you have seen a fly 
with all his feet tanged in a spider’s web. 

“Perhaps you wish to dance again?” 

“Yes,” said Hannah, demurely, “I’m so very, 
very fond of dancing.” 

“Very well!” 

Here Downs made a great struggle, tore his 
hand from her clasp, and smitten with instanta¬ 
neous repentance, gave it back again. 

“Yes,” she said, taking the truant hand, as 
if she did not know what to do with it, “I’m 
very fond of dancing; if one could only get a 
partner worth while; you never dance, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Who told you so, Hannah? Yes, I do.” 

“Yes, French fours, the Virginia reel, and all 
that,” cried the little vixen, with a lift of her 
white shoulders, “skim milk!” 

“I rather think I could go a notch higher than 
that,” said Downs, proudly. 
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“Ha! what you?” cried Hannah, brightening, 
but instantly her countenance fell. 

“Quadrilles, perhaps.” 

Downs nodded. 

“But they are so stiff after-" 

“After waltzing?” 

“Yes, after waltzing!” 

“But I know the step. I—I've been to danc¬ 
ing-school, and used to waltz with, with-” 

“A pretty girl, I dare say,” cried Hannah, 
pouting. 

“No, never—I waltzed with the other boys— 
only with boys, I promise you.” 

“And you wouldn’t like it,” said Hannah, 
glancing down to her waist; “you prefer great 
awkward boys, I dare say.” 

Downs blushed to the temples as his eyes fol¬ 
lowed her suggestive glance. 

“Will you?” he said, trembling all over, and 
stealing one arm round her waist. 

Hannah’s eyes flashed uuder the long lashes 
like diamonds. 

“There, put out your foot this way; that’s 
right now.” 

Away the pair whirled through the boudoir, 
and into the library, which was almost empty, 
but they had scarcely gone a round when the 
music changed. Hannah kept close to her part¬ 
ner. “There, break step this way; try again; 
how awkward you are! Now, now, that’s splen¬ 
did, through this door into the drawing-room; 
one has more confidence in a crowd. Now for 
it.” 

“Ha! what’s that?” cried Gillian, as a couple 
came sweeping by the place where she was 
standing with a velocity that stirred the air, 
and sent her veil flashing around her like a 
cloud. “What on earth does that mean?” 

“Oh!” said Woodworth, laughing, “it’s only 
Miss Hart with her captive in full training; sec, 
isn’t the little rogue brilliantly happy?” 

That moment Hannah, who had stopped for 
breath, gave Gillian a pretty, triumphant nod, 
while she dropped a hand on her partner’s 
shoulder. 

“Captive!” said Gillian, laughing brightly, as 
the pair rushed by again; “he seems resigned, 
at any rate. Oh! there conics young Hurst, I 
thought he hud gone, it is full half an hour 
6ince I saw him go up stairs; I hope there will 5 
be no trouble about cousin Hannah. See, how 
disturbed ho looks.” ! 

“Yes,” said Woodworth, “but it is not on her j 
account. There, he has just caught sight of her s 
among the dancers; upon my word, he is smiling, J 
the whole thing amuses him evidently. So, my \ 
queen, you need have no apprehension from that' 


quarter, Hurst loves himself too much for un¬ 
necessary quarrels. Look, he is going to speak 
with them; how pale the fellow is, though.” 

“With jealous rage, perhaps,” said Gillian, 
struck with the strange look of Hurst’s face. 

“Nothing of the kind, my queen! I fancy that 
feeling would be aroused in this direction; I’m 
not quite bliud if you are silent, lady fair! That 
young man cares no more for Miss Hart than 
you do about the rose leaves dropping from your 
bouquet; watch how quietly he addresses them!” 

Hurst had in reality sauntered up to the dan¬ 
cers as they stood still for a moment. 

“Oh! Miss Hannah, you must be spending a 
heavenly evening; it quite wakes one up to see 
you dance: what a power you ladies have! Now 
I dare say this young gentleman, to whom I 
haven’t been introduced, by-thc-way, has for¬ 
gotten all about the bloom from ripe peaches, 
the purple dew from plums, and the tread of 
coarso feet in newly-fallen snow, ha!” 

Hurst had mistaken his man. Downs was not 
to be quietly brow-beaten after that fashion, 
though the crimson did flash over his face. 

“It makes a difference,” he said, looking at 
Hannah, “when the fruit is one’s own property, 
and the snow under shelter. Come, Miss Hart, 
shall we join in the march?” 

“It is for the supper-room. Where is Gillian? 
Where can uncle Bentley have hid himself this 
long time?” 

Gillian was asking the same question. Where 
was her father? Where had Mrs. Ransom and 
aunt Hetty gone to? No one could tell; but 
Dinah volunteered to make inquiries while her 
young mistress exhibited one of the family, at 
least, in the supper-room. Directly she came 
back .with word that Mr. Bentley was asleep in 
liis little study—sound asleep, she was sure, for 
his arms were folded on the table, and his face 
buried in them; besides he neither spoke nor 
moved when site asked him to come down, a 
pieco of impoliteness which Dinah knew to be 
impossible had lie been awake. 

“Poor, dear papa!” sighed Gillian, “this con¬ 
fusion has been too much for him; let him rest, 
we must find some excuse for his absence.” 
Thus, with a little tender regret, Gillian entered 
the supper-room, leaning on the arm of her be¬ 
trothed. 

There is something really beautiful in an 
artistically arranged table, which admits of an 
endless variety of form and tints; the glitter 
of crystal, the frosted gleam of plate, the glow 
of purple, amber, and ruby-hued fruits, snow- 
white pyramids of cake, pagodas of golden-lined 
candy, and a thousand luscious trifles imbedded 
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in flowers and sharing their perfume, take all 
the combinations of a vast picture gorgeously 
lighted up. 

In this house the supper-room, in all its 
prodigal magnificence, was duplicated by tall 
mirrors, each fitting the arch of a diminutive 
colonnade, separated from the room itself by a 
line of light Corinthian pillars, around which 
blossoming vines from the green-house had been 
trained for the occasion. These vines, dupli¬ 
cated by the mirrors behind, and emitting a 
delicate perfume, formed a succession of living 
garlands that trembled in the clear gas-light 
high over head, while a vast bay window at the 
upper end of the room was a perfect bower of 
tropical leaves and blossoms. 

Into this room the company flowed from the 
drawing-room and vestibule. Behind the grace¬ 
ful shelter of the pillars the ladies retreated, 
gathering into close groups, which the tall mir¬ 
rors answered back, till the vast assembly seemed 
twice its real size, and the scene resembled the 
gathering of a court in some royal palace, nearer 
than anything ever attempted on this side the 
Atlantic. 

For a little time the picture was sumptuously 
grand: even the waiters hesitated to break up 
the gorgeous richness of the tables; but appetite 
in a crowd will always drive taste to the wall. 
The first bunch of hot-house grapes lifted from 
its silver dish, was the signal for a score of de¬ 
scending hands; towers of ice-cream began to 
tremble; jellies that lay like masses of rubies in 
beds of cut crystal, were cleft in a dozen pieces, 
and sent off to all parts of the room; fruits, that 
science alone could have forced into ripeness 
at the same time, loaded the plates of delicate 
Sevres china, which passed from the tnblcs back 
to the fair hands beyond. But there is no plea¬ 
sure in describing the scene now. The flash of 
crystal goblets, the explosions of champagne, 
the broken pyramids and ruined towers. Every¬ 
thing was broken up, fruit blossoms and ices fell 
into interminable confusion; that which intellect 
and taste had been weeks in creating, appetite 
broke up and swept away in a single hour. 

In the midst of the scene, while the scent of 
the flowers was overborne by the breath of a 
crowd of revelers, and the flash of champagne 
broke the hum and laughter around, Gillian was 
startled by a whisper close to her ear, 

“The moment these people depart, go to your 
father, ho is in the little study!” 

Gillian turned quickly, but no one whom she 
knew intimately enough for a confidential whis¬ 
per like that, stood near. Still the whisper trou¬ 
bled her. She would run away for a moment; 


> no one would miss her in that confusion: per- 
i.haps her father was ill. 

s Whispering a word to Woodworth, she glided 
| away to the little study. Gillian had not entered 
\ that room half a dozen times in her whole life. 
| It was considered sacred to her father, who was 
t always remarked to retire into its seclusion 
[ whenever those deep fits of sadness came upon 
him, to which he had been subject ever since 
her remembrance. A feeling of tender sorrow 
always came upon her when she thought of her 
father in that place, and she approached it with 
a sinking heart. 

A light knock at the door brought no answer. 
She turned the latch softly and looked in. Iler 
father sat by the table with an old letter in 
his hand, which he was pondering over in deep 
thought. * 

“Papa!” 

Bentley started, and looked round. 

“Gillian!” His voice was troubled. 

“Papa! come down, if you are not quite tired 
out; the company will soon be going away.” 

“Not yet, my child; it is not time!” 

“Indeed, father, it is very late. 1 have taken 
leave of some already; and it is very awkward, 
you know, to be so entirely by myself: even 
Mrs. Ransom, whom I depended on, forsakes 
me. I haven’t seen her these two hours—do 
come, pupa, and show yourself, if it is only for 
ten minutes.” 

“Hush! Gillian. Ask nothing of me yet. I 
must liavo one other interview with this young 
man. If this proves true, why then, Gillian— 
then; but I am talking vaguely,” Bentley con¬ 
tinued, lifting a hand to his forehead, “do not 
mind mo, child, but go down.” 

“And you will not come, dear father?” 

“Not to-night; I am very busy. Don’t you 
sec how busy I am?” 

Gillian went into tho room, and leaned over 
her father. She had never seen that expression 
in his face before. It took her by surprise. A 
fountain unlocked from ice could not have sent 
forth water more brightly. Those long hidden 
feelings had gushed up and illuminated his fea¬ 
tures. 

“Why, father, what is this?” she said, wiping 
his forehead; “you look strange.” 

“I feel strange, very strange.” 

“But it is not trouble surely; it is not trouble?” 

“It is almost happiness, Gillian!” 

“Then I will leave you a little while. If you 
had been ill I could not do it, company or not.” 

“Yes, go; it is very pleasant here.” 

“But kiss me, dear father, before I go,” she 
said, tenderly. 
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Bentley put her away, very gently, but with \ The horses dashed off, and she sat moaning 
firmness. * $ within, “Years, time, philosophy, religion, are 

“No, Gillian; another’s kiss was on my lips a $ they nothing? Can a moment sweep them off 
little while ago. It was only a dream, but let it j; like straws? Am I so weak? God help me! 
rest there to-night.” i; God help me!” 

“Another’s?” cried the startled girl; a kiss I; The carriage stopped. She sprang out, en- 
dearer than mine? Oh! papa!” \ tered her house, and awoke Ruby from a sound 

“It was your mother’s, Gillian, given in my \ sleep, 
dreams. Now leave me, and good night.” \ “Ruby, my friend! Ruby! I say, get up and 
Gillian went away perplexed, and conscious 
that her father did not seem like the same man. 

An hour after, and those vast rooms were 
empty—a dark, confused ruin of the beauty that 
had been. Gillian retired to her room, and slept, 
but there were watchful eyes in that mansion all 
night 

And what had become of Mrs. Ransom? One $ stand me, Ruby?” 
or two persons remembered seeing her, about $ “Yes, Missus, we am going to sea right off. 
the supper hour, leaving by one of the doors ^ I’m ready. I’ll pack up everything in less than 
near which Gillian was standing; then a servant | no time. Go, lay down, Missus, for you look 
at the door remembered that she had hurried * tired out.” 

past him, not far from the same time, without \ “No! no! I will help. For my life I could not 
cloak or hood, and sprang into her carriage, \ rest. That is a good girl—now let’s begin.” 
which had remained near the entrance. v That woman seemed to have the strength of a 

The man was correct. Julia Ransom sprang giant that night. She flung off her ball costume, 
into her carriage, and fell upon the back seat, j and worked hand to hand with Ruby; only paus- 
holding both hands upon her heart. The coach- l ing now and then to say, “Make haste, girl, 
man held the door, waiting for orders. * make haste!” 

“Home—home; drive fast, home!” she gasped, ^ At daylight, that morning, she stood on the 

and, falling back to the seat, muttered, “Oh! if s deck of a packet ship, outward bound. 

I could but die at will!” ' (to be continued.) 


help me pack. I am going away. Be quick, 
Ruby!” 

The mulatto sat up in bed, rubbing her eyes. 

“What am it, Missus?” 

“We are going away, Ruby, to Europe. There 
is a vessel lying in the stream, we must get a 
boat and reach it by daylight. Do you undcr- 


THE WOODLAND LESSON. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Not a sound through the forest’s deep silence was heard, \ 
Save a rustle of leaves that a zephyr had stirred, ^ 

And this song warbled clear by the voice of a bird, ^ 

I love you! I love you! ;> 

And another bird perched on a hazel bough nigh, s 

In each pauso of the song caroled forth this reply, > 

Show it! Show it! <! 

Ono sil very-voiced songster untiringly sang v 

I love you, ^ 

And still like an echo the forest aisles rang ^ 

Show it. $ 


The last level beams lay like gold on the hill, 

A many voiced choir woke the echo so still, 

Yet o’er the wild chorus roso high, loud, and shrill, 
I love you I I lovo you! 

And ns musical, clear, os wild and as high, 

Was borne on the air with the zephyr’s low sigh, 
Show it! Show it! 

One loudly repeating that often told tale, 

I love you; * 

One pleading to know that its truth would not fail, 
Show it. 


The Summer day over, the sun sank to rest 
Behind the green hill-tops that skirted the Wost, 
And still from the tree that embowered their nest, 
I love you! I love youl 

Fell in clear, flute-like notes on the listening ear, 
And in accents as soft, as melodious and clear, 
Show it! Show it! 

One sang of affection, frank, ardent, and bold, 

I love you, 

One ever a**ked proof of the story thus told, 

Show it. 


5; The shadows grew deep in each lono forest nook, 

^ The forest’s green robes in the night breezes shook, 
^ And each woodland Rongster his anthem forsook, 

5 I love you! I love you 1 

> Came floating no more through the twilight so fair, 
s Nor responsive was borne on the soft Summor air, 

5; Show it! Show it! 

J; But a twittering sound by slumber half hushed, 
n I love you, 

s Woke as drowsy a chirp from the thick hazel bush, 
* Show it. 
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Then a low whispered voice, by no outward sense heard, * 
Said, Heed ye tho lesson that's taught by the bird, s 

Tell thy friends and thy kindred by deed as by word < 

I lore you! I love you! > 

By each gentle act tlmt may friendship expross, \ 

By sympathy ready to comfort and bless, 

Show it! Show it! * 

Say to all, thine affection can gladden and cheer, > 

I love you, \ 

By acts of kindness than words more expressive and dear, ^ 
Show it. > 


Dost love thy Creator, Redeemer, and King? 

Of no empty praises thy thunk-off’ring bring, 
But let thy heart’s language unceasingly sing, 

I love yon! I love yon! 

By a life all unspotted, all blameless, and pure, 
By tho faith that can life’s hardest trials endure, 
Show itl Show it! 

Say by love to Ilis creatures, unselfish and real, 
I love yon, 

By all thy life-work, thy patience, and seal, 
Show it. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tqeiie’s a wailing in the pine woods this weary Autumn 
night— \ 

There’s a black cloud hanging darkly o’er the Occident’s rod > 
light— 

There’s a shadow floating ’tween mo and the pale moon’s < 
tender white! £ 

Oh! end is ail tho bennty of the sleeping world serene, s 

And dull to mo aro all the Adds clad in their fading green; 
And ’tween the present and to como what phantoms inter- i 
vene! J 

Misunderstood! !; 

Facos that bear fur others a wealth of beaming smiles, ^ 

That hold their loved ones as the waves embrace the happy s 
isles— i; 

That shrine and worship words and looks when severed \ 
miles nnd miles! s 

Such lives flow brightly on, and on, like rivers chrystalline: Jj 
And loving hands for blushing brows fair wreaths of blossoms ^ 
twine! 1; 

And royal life nnd joy como up in kisses nigh divine! > 

i 

Oh! grieving sweetness in the treos,come drop thy breathing ; 

here! \ 

May bo there is a Gilead Imlni my home-sick soul to cheer— i; 
Maybe a tithe of soothing hope floats in the atmosphere! £ 


Could I but gather from the earth the joys with which it 
teems, 

And drink rich draughts of rapturing fire from out its siren 
Bt reams, 

And catch tho gorgeous fantasios from its high Heaven of 
dreams! 

But ah! does not the ocean beat forever on tho shoro? 

And pities not the harassed boach by many a struggle 
toro! 

So faith in hearts cannot como back to my heart evermore! 

For wliat will bring life back again to those dead pulseless 
sands? 

And what will thrill the stranger’s soul who wanders 
unknown lands, 

And lifts up to tho storn, cold sky hla whito imploring 
hands? 

And lo! tho dismal future opes her grim portcullis widel 

To luro me onward, onward o’en a victim of tho tido— 

What use to one so powerless is empty, titled pride? 

In weariness and dreariness tho whole long night and day, 

Loveless, alone, a stricken waif, in sable all tho wayl 

Chilled to December when should thrill tha passion-lifo of 
May! 

Misunderstood 1 


THE GOOD MAN NEVER DIES. 

BT B. S. B A X T E R. 


Tub good man never dies, 

Though his three score years and ten 
May havo passed unheeded by 
In the busy marts of men. 

In tho furrowed field or grove, 

Upon mountain, sea or shore, 

Still his untold deeds of lovo 
Aro a blessing evermore. 


• Tboy live while he is wasting, 

s They breathe when he is gone, 

!; Immortal in its freshness 

2* Is every good deed done, 

;» Immortal in its blessing— 

Yet more undying still, 

> To wither and to blacken, 

\ Is every deed of ill. 


As the circlets of the sea 
At the pebble’s tiny fall, 

As the wavelets of tho air 
From the mountain hunter’s call, 
As tho streaming of the light. 

So. ’mid weariness and strife. 

Do his words of gentle kindness 
Fill the infinite of life. 


Wo do not die, we cannot, 

For rushing ever on, 

Are the moments that are past, 

With the actions that are done; 
With tho keys of light and darkness 
We before the future stand, 

’Tis through tho gateway of the glory 
We must reach the better land. 
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• BY HR 3. E. II. SAFFORD. 

“Good afternoon, Maggie,” said Helen Put- < nothing of her own pencil marks on the page of 
nam, walking into the room where her “best - the pattern. It will never do to bind.” 
friend,” Margaret Howe, was seated. “What a \ “It’s ridiculous!” said Helen. “I think it was 
glorious day it is, and how do you ever manage \ too bad of Mrs. Dawes.” 

to sit here, when it is so pleasant?” s " I have sometimes thought I would never lend 

And Miss Helen drew a long breath, and $ another Magazine, unless it was to some person 
seated herself in the rocking-chair close by ^ who was too poor to pay for it. I am certain to 
Margaret. s get the numbers soiled, torn, or lost outright, if 

“Yes, it is a perfect day, and I wanted to go ^ I lend them indiscriminately, and if 1 lend to 

out, but-” and she held up her work, “I s one, I cannot deny another. Besides all the 

must have these slippers worked and made up trouble it occasions me, I often want my back 
on Saturday, and this is Tuesday. Are you < numbers for reference, spend an hour looking 
going down town?” j them over, and then ascertain that particular 

“Directly,” answered Helen. “I came in to j number is gone. And then it isn’t quite justice 
bring your Magazine, for which I am much $ to the publisher, for a subscriber to lend to people 
obliged—and I want to borrow the number > who could well afford to take it themselves.” 
which has instructions for crocheting a talma]- “Well, you needn’t lend them to me if you 
of zephyr wool. I think I shall do one. Oh! ^ don’t choose,” said Helen, a little flushed, 
and Matty Rogers wants to know if you haves “Wait until I refuse you, Helen,” was an- 
got a pretty pattern for a smoking-cap. She $ swered so pleasantly that she felt at case again, 
called over yesterday and said she was going to s “I wish 1 could take it myself,” went on Helen, 
begin one as soon as she could settle ou a pat- 5 “I should be very glad to, that’s certain; but 
tern. She said you were always working some- $ father said he could not afford it this year. There 
thing, and wondered where you got the patterns, ^ are so many demands on his purse: Louise and I 
and I told her it must be out of your Magazines, n need as much as mother now. If one goes in 
You worked a smoking-cap for Lewis, once, \ society, there are many requirements which can- 
didn’t you?” 5 not be slighted, that are quite expensive.” 

“Yes,” answered Margaret, “I worked what \ “Yes, I know,” replied Margaret. “But I have 
was called a Greek pattern. It was quite pretty, n taken Peterson for four years, and my father 

I got the design from Peterson-” ^ thinks it money well spent., as ho will tell you. 

“What number?” broke in Helen. s It is one of the ways we economize here.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t begin to remember, I have $ “Economize by subscribing to a Ladies’ Maga- 
worked so many things by aid of my Peterson’s, i; zine? I should like my father to hear that!” 
But about a smoking-cap—there has been quite 5 “He would agree with me if he understood its 
a number of very graceful designs, one time and ^ value.” 

another. I spoiled my volume by lending a num- s “The value of its good stories, and fine en- 
ber which contained a pattern in application , to jj gravings, and host of patterns?” 

Mrs. Dawes.” I “And you might add, its valuable receipts, its 

“Mrs. Dawes! Whatever in the world did she s culinary department, and its diagrams of all sorts 
want of a smoking-cap pattern?” \ of garments.” 

“Well, I imagine she wa9 going to make aj “He would just say I could get along without 
smoking-cap to give some gentleman, her hus- j them all.” 

band very likely. I never heard that Mrs. Dawes $ “Suppose you make an estimate of how much 
smoked herself.” ^ you have saved in the last year by borrowing my 

“What did she do with your Magazine?” s copy. 1 believe the gentlemen like figures better 
“Amused Johnny with it, if I am to judge by i; than assertions.” 
the molasses candy on the engraving. Then her !; Helen did look disturbed at this stra'ghtfor- 
oldeat bov, who is twelve, laid oiled paper on the \ ward proposal, but they had been friends too 
wood cut to trace it through. Mrs. Dawes had $ long for her to be offended by a trifle. So she 
the grace^to apologue for that, although she said ' only said, “How can we begin?” 
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LENDING “PETERSON. 


“ Let me think/’ said Margaret, “what we s ottoman, which I have nearly completed: I got 
were doing a year ago. Ohl I recollect, you $ that out of Peterson, fifty cents more.” 
made a pin-cushion for Addie Lewis when she ^ “We hare gone far enough,” said Margaret, 
was married, and I crocheted her a purse.” \“l think we had best reckon up. I have two 
“Yes,. I remember. Mother gave us, Louise $ dollars and sixty-four cents, which gives you 
and l, each some money to get a present for } the engravings and the reading matter gratis.” 
Addie; and I was speaking of it to you when s “So much as that! And these things were 
we found the bridal pin-cushion, and I made $ all made in the time I should have been hunting 
one. I remember I had thirty cents left of the s over the stores. I never before realized that I 
money.” $ was so much indebted to your Magazines. How 

“Better than I expected,” said Margaret. “I $ did you convince your father of the actual worth 
didn’t think you would be able to give the exact s of Peterson?” 

amount saved.” I “Well, he made me a birth-day present of a 

“And this recalls item number two. I was j year’s subscription, four years ago, and I think 
going to buy a pair of little shoes for Mrs. Mil-1 it was a very sensible present. We were all de- 
ler's Georgie, the baby, you know, when I saw j lighted with it, and asked him to subscribe 
a shoe pattern in one of your Peterson’s. So I j again, when the year came round; but he 
went about it, and succeeded in making a pair j thought we could do without it, and so I did 
of some Thibet left of little Fan’s dress, and all i not press the matter, but 6et myself to work to 
I spent was for the binding.” < see if I could not save enough to take it. I was 

“I remember them very well,” replied Mar- $ going to have a new cloak, and, with mother’s 
garet, “and they were very pretty. How much l permission, I cut it out by the diagram in the 
shall we call the shoes ? I don’t think you would | December number, and saved enough to sub- 
have been able to procure a pair for less than $ scribe, which you may be sure I did without 
forty-two cents. How much was the binding?” s delay. Then I kept an account of things which 
“Thrye cents,” said Helen. sit aided me to do, and father was so satisfied 

“Three from forty-two leaves thirty nine. We $ with it, that he always renews the subscription 
are getting on famously.” s of his own accord.” 

“There was my spring mantilla,” continued^ “But it is not every girl who could cut a 
Helen. “I got the pattern of you after you had $ cloak by the aid of a diagram. I am certain I 
made it out from a diagram.” ^ couldn’t,” said Helen. 

“So you did: how much is that?” $ “Perhaps not; you may not have any fancy, 

“They are twenty cents, I think.” < or ‘taste,’ as it is called, for such work. But I 

“And now, what next?” $ remember you trimmed a hat for yourself, last 

“I worked cousin Harry a pair of slippers in $ fall, which looked very well, and was much 
the spring, and the slipper patterns are always $ more pleasing to the eye than the gaudy pro- 
fifty cents.” ' \ ductions of many of the milliners.” 

“I have it.” \ “So I did. And I got my idea out of your 

“Then there was the lace D’Oyley, and the % Magazine again. I shall subscribe to-morrow, 
pattern for lace; they were worth at least $ without fail. I wish I had opened my eyes three 
twenty-five cents to me.” £ months ago to these facts.” 

“And I believe you made a watch-pocket for \ “Get a club; I think you might, easily.” 
a certain person, and you worked a fine cushion s “There is Matty Rogers, I could ask her. 
in braiding pattern.” $ She has a great deal of time on her hands for 

“That was the one I gave mother. And $ fancy work.” 

Louisa made her a glove-box at the same time. \ “And she spends more than a year’s sub- 
We must allow mother twenty-five cents for $ scription for patterns every year. Then there 
those patterns.” % is Mrs. Dawes; tell her about the patterns for 

“They are worth it.” ^children’s clothes, and give her a hint of the 

“Then there is the handkerchief Louise em- \ cook-book—her husband is fond of nice dishes.” 
broidered; and you remember the pair of wool \ “And I think, if I get up a club, I shall make 
socks she knit for Anna Shaw’s little Harry.” $ them all promise not to lend their copies, in 
“Very well.” j ordinary cases.” 

“And the moss mats on my toilet-table are to { “Do so,” said Margaret, “the system of bor- 


be oounted in: I got the pattern out of Peterson, 
as well as the directions to make my new head¬ 
dress, which you think is so pretty. And the 
Vol. XXXVI.—20 


rowing is a miserable one in all things, and, 
whatever else I lend, I do not wish to lend my 
PETEB 80 N.” 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


RY OTTH “FASHION EDITOR.’* 


OPERA CLOAK. 

The novelties, this fall, are universally ele- \ white trimming should be substituted for the 
gant. In the fashion department proper we \ black. 

have described several dres.-es, and given ns We also give an illustration of a baby’s sacque, 
general gossip about the latest styles. We now ^ chiefly noticeable for the yoke pattern and for 
insert here a very beautiful pattern for an opera the sleeves. 


cloak, giving the front and back views. It is $ 
made of white cashmere, laid in large plaits at $ 
the back so as to hang full over the skirt. It is s 
a pelerine shape in front, and gathered up, in $ 
plaits, on the arm. Under the hood there is a ' 
plain piece, to which the plaited skirt is sewn, n 
T his hood is very deep, and is cut square in i 
front. The cloak is lined with white quilted \ 
silk, and is trimmed with bands of deep black ^ 
velvet, and with two black and white chenille $ 
tassels. The hood is lined also with white silk, s 
but the lining of the hood is not quilted. No $ 
more beautiful article of its kind has appeared <; 
this season. If white is not considered service- $ 
able enough, the cloak may be made of pink, $ 

blue, crimson, or scarlet. If made of blue* a 5 
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NEW STYLE OF riCHU. 


Also an engraving of a new stylo of fichu, to % below the puffing. Around the neck is a quilling 
be made of thin whito muslin. The body of this j of lace, rose-colored rosettes and ends, 
fichu is laid in very small tucks, and is joined \ We also give a new style of collar, with the 
on tlie shoulder with a band of insertion also j under-handkerchief attached. This collar is of 
run round the fichu: between these is a puffing, \ broad thread lace, put on rather full, beneath a 
under which is run a rose-colored ribbon. This S double row of black lace and black velvet. In 
puffing forms tabs in front. A muslin ruffle, S the front of the number, we insert a pattern for 
tucked and trimmed with narrow lace, is put on * a new style of cape. This cape is to be made 



NEW STYLE 0 T COLLAR. 


of white net, trimmed with lace and rows 
of black velvet. 

In the front of the number wo also give 
three engravings of new style fall bonnets. 
One is of pink silk, trimmed with white 
lace: it has a full blonde cupe at the sides, 
and at the top a plait of pink silk, with 
long grasses and leaves. Another is of 
white straw, trimmed with broad, black 
velvet ribbon and wild flowers: the cape 
of black velvet put on in deep plaits. The 
other is of straw also, the cape made of 
white silk, laid on in deep plqits: the left 
hand side of the bonnet is trimmed with a 
poppy, field daisies and grasses: a very 
broad ribbon passes from the flower to the 
right hand side of the bonnet, similar to 
the bonnet just described: the face trim¬ 
ming is of blonde and field flowers. On 
the next page we give an engraving of a 
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WHITE BILK BOXXKT. 


white silk bonnet: the silk is laid on the frame l 
entirely plain, and not in folds as has been liere> \ 
tofore 60 fashionable: the bonnet is trimmed with < 
two curled ostrich feathers; the one on the left S 
side being shorter than the one which passes \ 
over on the right side: the face trimming con- < 
sista of rose-buds, pansies and green leaves: l 
broad, white silk strings. ' 


We give also the engraving of a collar of thin 
white muslin, cut round behind, and in points 
in front. On the collar are laid medallions, 
formed of currant-colored velvet and black lace: 
the collar is also edged with a band of currant- 
colored velvet and black lace; and is trimmed 
in front with a bow and ends of the same. 



COLLAR. 

We give also an illustration of a cape made of 
white tulle, open in front and meeting at the 
waist with short lappets. It is trimmed with 
a tulle ruffle, edged with three rows of blonde. 
Two rows of blonde conceal the place where the 
ruffle is sewed on to the cape. It is finished 
with two rows of blonde around the neck. 

We give also a mantilla of black silk, trimmed 
at the bottom with one very broad, black silk 
ruffle three-quarters of a yard deep, above which 



WHIT* TULLE CAP*. 
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BLACK BILK MAHTILLA. 

are four narrow ruffles, coming down in a point. ? goffered ruffles, and thus leave a small, plain 
Above these again are three goffered rufflos, j spa£e between the two setts of ruffles. This 
slightly narrower, which are put on so as to | mantilla is exceedingly easy to be made, and 
form not quite so much of a point as the other ' promises to be quite fashionable. 

ALPHABET FOE MARKING. 

9 tf jt <& 3M 
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A. FURRED WINTER SHOI 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 









thick canton-flannel. It is to be cut after the ^ trimmed with any kind of fur around the top, 
diagram, which we have here engraved. This \ and is fastened at the hides with bands of elastic, 
diagram is to be onlarged to the size marked on ^ It lias become so much the fashion, lately, for 
the sides, viz: ten and three-quarter inches for j ladies to make their own shoe9, that we have 
tio* length of the sole, &c., &c.: this will fit an j thought this, as a new and seasonable article, 
ordinary sized lady’s foot. The shoe may be > would be acceptable. • 


Tins hood is particularly warm and nice for * be charming, or if green, rose-color. There is 
evening wear. It may be made of silk of any \ a quilling of ribbon, of the color of the hood, to 
color, wadded and quilted: blue, crimson, cur- ■ be put on the cape, the crown, and the part of 
rant-color, and black, all look well. The face i the face that turns back. The bow and strings 
should be lined with white, or with any colors should be the color of the lining. We annex 
which will contrast well with the outside: for j diagrams, one being half the cape, and the other 
instance, if the hood is black, cherry-color will * half of the upper pnH. 
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PATTERNS IN IUBBOISEBT. 



A CROCHET TOBACCO-POUCH, 

ORNAMENTED WITH FLOWERS IN RELIEF. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



VOBAOCO-POUCH. 


The bottom of the pouch com* 
mences with a round of chain 
stitch. The succeeding rounds 
consist of chain loops. In order 
to execute it, follow the pattern 
on the next page. The bottom 
is worked with green twist; the 
square is black, and is made with 
a loop and chain stitch, alter¬ 
nately; then resume the gold 
thread, and the former pattern. 
The succeeding rounds are in 
green twist, plain loops; then 
follow again the pattern, in gold 
thread, and the remainder is in 
squares, and black. 

The top of the pouch is orna¬ 
mented with flowers executed se¬ 
parately, and fastened to it after¬ 
ward with a needle. There are 
three large flowers, one blue, one 
green, and one orange; and six 
smaller flowers, two of rose, two 
of red, and two of white. 

Small Flowebs. —Very fine 
gold thread. 

1st Row.—Six chain stitches. 

2nd Row.—One loop, and two 
chain stitches, alternately. 

Rose, red, or white. 

3rd Row.—Four half loops, 
with fine silk, a long stitch, which 
produces six leaves. 

All the small flowers are made 
in the same manner. When the 
little daisy is sewed on the pouch, 
a white bead must be placed in 
the centre. 

Large Flowers 

These are the same as the small 
flowers. They have only five pe¬ 
tals, but these petals are larger. 
A.t the third round, you make six 
half petals. When the flower is 
completed, you must commence, 
twice, the same work, forming 
two other rows of petals placed 
olose to each other, thus forming 
361 
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A CROCHET TOBACCO-POUCH. 


\mHiA 


a double flower. The last row is sur¬ 
rounded with gold thread, forming 
light festoons. The bottom of the 
pouch is ornamented with four large 
Marguerites—one blue, one green, one 
orange, and one red, each placed be¬ 
tween two small flowers. The large 


m 
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BOTTOM OF POUCH. 


must be placed a small white, and a small colored £ placed in 
flower. All these flowers must have a black bead * rated by 




flowers are twice as large as the small 
ones. On the bottom of the green in 
the centre of the pouch, must be sewed 
five large and ten small flowers—the 
position indicated in the engraving at 
the beginning of this article. The 
large flowers arc red, white, orange, 
pink, and blue; between each flower 
the centre. The leaves are also sepa 
a small cut bead. Some large black 
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beads are also to be disposed hero and there, to * Tassels.— The tassels are composed of three 
form branches. The top of the pouch is orna- $ small bell flowers, of different sizes. The largest 
inented with a large shell in crochet, w'liich may v is composed of seven or eight rows, forming 
bo worked upon the black silk. v shells of six loops each. The largest flower is 
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TASSELS. 

surrounded with eight shells, the next size by 
seven, and the smallest by six. These indicate 
their dimensions; they are edged by a row of 
gold thread, and arranged according to the pat- 


j tern. Each string is terminated by a black 
| bead. 

j The tassels are of the following colors: Above, 
i one violet and one white; on one side, one green, 
j and on the other side one pink. Tiie lower tas- 
\ sels are three in number, each consisting of three 
\ flowers, one blue, one black, the other orange. 
5 The engravings greatly aid the work, which is 
* very delicate: and the flowers of which can only 
be made by persons well acquainted with crochet 
work. The pouch is double; the lining of black 
satin, and the outer part of white kid. 


SILK NET FOR THE HAIR. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Chenille, silk braid, and plain eight diamonds. Cut the netting from the foun- 
twist are all used for this purpose. Beads can • dation, but not cut off the cotton; pick out the 
be added if desired; but the net looks in better S knots; tie a loop of cotton into the centre of the 
taste without. The net from which the engrav- square, by which to pin it to the table; now net 
ing is taken, is made of chenille. A flat mesh, > round this square eight rows, or four diamonds, 
half an iuch in width, a steel netting-needle a i counted perpendicularly, the net is then corn- 
quarter of a yard in length; or, if a finer dia- \ plete, unless it is desired to be larger. Now run 
mond is wished, take a mesh a full quarter of Jin and tie the elastic; then slightly damp it, 
an inch in width, and begin on a foundation of \ place it over a pie-plate, draw the elastic tight, 
sixteen stitches. j and hold it before the fire to raise the pile of the 

Net eight loops on a foundation; then net six- j chenille; when made with plain twist or braid, 
teen rows. These will count perpendicularly > it is not needed to hold it before the firo. 
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KNITTING-BAG 


BT MBS JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.—8 yards of cotton cord; 8 straw- 
colored silk tassels, and 2 yards of cord to cor¬ 
respond ; 1 skein of filoselle to match; 1 skein of 
light green filoselle; 4 skeins of black Berlin 
wool; 7 shades of green Berlin wool, and 7 of 
lilao ditto (2 skeins of each); No. 18 crochet 
hook, and a mesh one-third of an inch wide. 

Work on the end of the cord, with black wool, 
10 stitches, which form into a round, on which 
work 20 stitches. 

2nd Round.—Darkest green wool. . Crochet 
all round, increasing sufficiently to make the 
work perfectly flat. 

8 rd Round.—With the next shade of wool, do 
the same. 

864 


4th Round.—Next shade of wool. Do the same, 
having 60 stitches in the round. 

6th Round.—Next shade of green, and darkest 
lilac, f 1 lilao, 6 green, on 6 f 10 times. 

6th Round.—Next shade of both colors f 1 
lilac, 7 green, on 6 f 10 times. 

7th Round.—Next shades, f 2 lilac, over 1, 1 
lilac over green, 6 green, 1 lilac, f 10 times. 
\ Thil is not quite flat 

\ 8th Round.—Next shades. This round begins 

> the side, and the cord is held in the proper posi- 
\ tion for that purpose. There is no increase in 
I the number of stitches; but they are not quite 
' so close together as in the former round, f 4 
| lilac, 8 green, (coming over the centre of 5 
S green,) 2 lilac, f 10 times. 

$ 9th Round.—Next shade of lilao, green filo- 
J selle, f 1 green over the centre of 8 green, and 
s all the rest lilac, working 9 stitches over 8, f 10 
$ times. 

$ 10th Round.—With the lightest lilac work a 
\ round, having the same number of stitches; but 
ij holding in the cord as tightly as possible to con- 
$ tract the bag. 

> 11th Round.—j3ame lilac; darkest green. Con- 

> tract the ground still more, f 4 green, 8 lilac, 2 
^ green, f 7 times. 

12th Round.—Change to the lightest lilac but 
one, and the next darkest green, altering the 
lilao to one darker, and the green to one lighter 
| in every future round. Join on the straw silk, 
f 4 straw, 2 green, 4 lilac, 4 green, f 7 times. 

: Hold the cord looser. 

13th Round.—(Holding the cord still looser,) 
f 2 green, 2 straw, 2 green, 2 lilac, 2 green, 2 
lilac, 2 green f 7 times. 

14th Round.—f 4 green, 4 lilac, 2 green, 2 
lilac, 2 green, f 7 times. 

16th Round.—(Lightest green,) f 1 green, 6 
lilac, 2 green, 6 lilao, 2 green, f 7 times. There 
is an increase of seven stitches in this round; 
the cord is also held sufficiently slack to increase 
: the bag a little. The remaining rounds are not 
^ increased. 

\ 16th Round.—(Green filoselle, and darkest 
| lilac but one,) f 6 silk, 9 lilac, f 7 times. 

\ 17th Round.—Darkest lilac only, without in- 

i crease. Then do four rounds with the black 
wool. At the end, cut the cord in a slanting 
> way, so that tho top may terminate gradually. 
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Thread a needle with the darkest green wool, < for the top of the bag. In the last round of 
and net all round the top of the bag a single ^ netting, the cords are run to draw, it up: and 
round of common netting; do another round $ the part where the crochet and netting join Is 
with each shade of green wool, to the lightest: $ trimmed with fringe. A tassel is added at the 
about twenty-four Btitches should be sufficient > bottom. 


SOFA TIDY. 

BY ME 8. JANE WEAVER. 



ritonMii 




Materials. —No. 6 cotton. No. 2 Penelope ^ loop where 16 ch commenced; 6 ch T (or turn 
hook. s on reverse side) dc on 2nd L; 6 ch dc on next 


Make 12 ch, unite in a circle, and in these chs 
work 12 dc; then 6 ch 1 L in 1st dc; * 8 ch 1 
L in next. Repeat from * 10 times more. Then 
8 ch dc in 3rd loop of 1st 6 ch (this makes 12 
L, and 12 chs of 3;) 5 ch 1 L in same loop as 
last dc; f 4 ch 1 L on next L; 4 ch 1 L on next; 
2 ch 1 L in same loop. Repeat from f, and end 
with 4 ch dc in 3rd loop of the 1st 5 ch, 1 dc in 
next loop; 1 ch \\ 13 dc; 1 ch. Repeat from 
{{ all round, then dc on 1 ch, (A); then 15 ch 
1 L in 7th loop from that on hook. 1 ch 1 L in 
each alternate loop for 4 times more; 2 ch dc in 


s 2nd; 5 ch dc in the loop at the point; 7 ch dc in 
S same loop; 6 ch dc on 2nd L; 5 ch dc on next 
J 2nd L; 4 ch dc on a dc stitch at the bottom of 
% vein (A.) In the 2nd and remaining leaves, 
J work only to here, then repeat from 2nd (A.) 
S 3 dc on 3 dc; 1 ch T 6 L u 4 ch 1 ch; 7 L u each 
s 5 ch; with 1 ch between each 7 L; but u the 7 
\ ch at the point work 12 L, with 2 ch between 
\ each 6 L, and in the last 5 ch, make only 6 L 
s instead of 7; then dc on a dc stitch over the 
| single L in 3rd row; 6 do on dc, and into the 1 
< ch. Repeat from (A) to (A.) Then 8 dc on 1st 
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8 do stitches; T 5 L u 5 ch; 3 ch TIL on centre 
dc between the two leaves; 3 ch dc u 1st 1 ch of 
1st leaf; 7 ch T dc on the top of the last of the 
6 L, that is in the ch formed by the top of the 
si itch; 7 L « next 6 ; 7 ch T dc in centre loop 
of 7 ch; 7 ch dc u next 1 ch of 1 st leaf; 5 ch dc 
u next 1 ch; 7 ch T 1 L in centre loop of 7 ch; 

6 ch 1 L in centre loop of next 7; 7 ch dc on top 
of last stitch of the 7 L; 7 Lunextb; 1 ch; 
finish the leaf as before. Then repeat from the 
1st (A) again; then to fill up between the 1st 
and last leaf. After the last 5 L dc in the Gth 
dc; 5 ch dc u 1 st 1 ch of 1 st leaf; 7 ch T dc u 
1 st 1 ch of next leaf; 6 ch dc u next 1 ch; 7 ch 
T dc in centre loop of 7 ch; 7 ch dc u 1 ch of 
leaf; 7 ch T 1 L in centre loop of 7 ch; 6 ch 1 
L in centre loop of next 7; 6 ch dc u next 1 ch 
of leaf; 4 ch * 3 dc u the 2 ch at top of leaf, 6 
ch do u 1 ch of leaf; 6 ch dc u next chs, 7 ch dc 
u next; 7 ch dc u next 5 ch. Repeat from * all 
round. End with 6 ch dc u 6 ch at side of leaf. 
Then 7 ch dc on 2nd of the dc on point of leaf; 

7 ch dc u next chs for 6 times. Then repeat all 
round; thus there will be 2 chs of 7 over the 
point of leaf, and 4 chs of 7 between each. At 
the end omit to work under the last 7 ch, but dc 
on dc stitch before the 1 st 7 ch which is on top 
of leaf. Draw the cotton through; fasten off. 
Fasten in the dc stitch between the two 7 chs on 
point of leaf; * 3 dc u next 7 ch; 6 ch 3 more 
do u same. Repeat from * all round. Fasten 
off. This forma the centre division. Make an¬ 
other; fasten off, and fasten iuto centre dc be¬ 
tween the two 7 chs; make 3 dc u next 7; G ch. 
Now place the two divisions with their right sides 
facing; dc u second 6 ch at the corner on point 
of leaf; 3 more dc u same chs; 3 dc u next 3 ch; 
dc u centre of 6 ch 8 more dc u same. Repeat 
this till the 1 st ch of 7 on point of leaf; then 
finish the second division as the first; make a 
third, and join in the two sides; then finish the 


n 3rd division, and so continue till there are 6 
5; divisions joined round the centre piece. 

\ For the Border.—2 L u the dc stitch which 
jj joins the divisions together; 3 ch 2 L u 6 ch; 6 
jch2L« next for twice; 7 ch 2 L « next; 9 ch 
s 2 L u next for 11 times; then 7 ch 2 L u next; 
$ 5 ch 2 L u next for twice; 8 ch dc on 1st L, and 
^ fasten off. 

^ 2nd Row.—Begin in the 2nd 9 ch previous to 
J where the last was finished; 6 dc u each 9 ch; 
^ 6 ch 5 dc u same; 4 dc u 7 ch; 6 ch 4 dc w same; 
$ 3 dc u each 6 ch; 6 ch 3 dc u same; 5 ch, miss 
\ the two chs of 3; 3 dc u 1st 5 in the 2nd divi- 
$ sion or scallop; G ch 3 dc u same, and the same 
% u next 5; 4 dc w 7 ch; 7 ch dc u same; 5 do u 9 
i cb; G ch 5 dc u same. Repeat, and fasten off. 

S 3rd Row.—3 LwGch; 9 ch 3 L « next; 9 ch 
s 3 L u next 6 ch; 7 ch 2 L u next; 6 ch 2 L u 
5 next, and 2 L u next, without the chs between, 
\ and missing the 5 ch between the scallop; 6 ch 
\ 2 L u next; 7 ch 3 L u next; 9 ch 3 L u next. 
^ Make both sides of the scallop alike, 
s 4th Row.—5 dc u each 9 ch; 6 ch 5 dc u same; 
$ 2 ch over the 3 L; 4 dc u 7 ch; 6 ch 4 dc u same ; 
\ 2 ch 2 dc u 5 ch; 6 ch 2 do u same; 2 dc u next 
< 5 of next scallop; 6 ch 2 dc u same; 4 dc « 7 ch* 
j 6 ch 4 dc w same; 2 ch 5 dc u 9 ch; G ch 5 dc u 

> same. Repeat. 

| Gth Row.—3 h « 6 ch; 9 ch 3 L u next; 9 ch 
j 3 L w next; 7 ch 1 L u next, and 1 L u next. 
$ Continue making both sides alike. 

$ 6 th Row.—5 dc u 9 ch; 6 ch of dc « tame 8 
5 ch. Repeat, and u the 7 ch work 3 dc u instead 
$ of 6 . 

s 7th Row.—4 L u 6 ch; 9 ch. Repeat. Be- 
^ tween the scallops. Make 1 Lu the 6 ch in one 
j scallop, and 1 L u next G ch in next scallop, 

^ without making chs between. 

> 8 th Row.—5 dc u 9 ch; 6 ch 6 dc w same 4 ch. 

\ Repeat. Make no chs over the divisions of scal- 
* lops. 


KNITTED SHAWL 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern, ^ of every alternate row, until you have 80 stitches 
printed in colors, of a knitted shawl, which has a on needle: then tie on the crimson wool. Work 
been designed expressly for the readers of l now with both balls, observing to knit the 80 
“Peterson.” j stitches of Chinchilla for the border. Widen as 

Materials.— Crimson zephyr, double, 6 oz., \ before, until you have 160 stitches in all upon 
Chinchilla zephyr, double, large wooden needles. \ the needle. Drop the crimson ball, and with 
With the Chinchilla wool, cast on 2 stitches. \ the Chinchilla knit 30 rows, widening in the 
Knit plain, widening 1 stitch at the beginning * same way. Bind off. With the crimson wool 
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cast on 10 stitches, knit a stripe long enough to ; in lengths of | of a yard for the fringe. Tie it 
•border two sides of the shawl, as seen in the v on in tassel style, about two inches apart, and 
engraving. Sew it on. Cut the crimson wool ' the shawl is finished. 

A CROCHET PIN-CUSHION. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Two colors of crochet cotton, 
grey and blue, grey and pink, or red. Two 
balls of cotton will suffice for the entire cushion. 

The work is executed as follows:—Put the 
thread over the crochet needle, and pass it then 
into the mesh of the lower row, taking the top 
of the stitch, passing the hook in one stitch only, 
(there are 3,) throw the thread over, and take 
up 2 stitches. 

The pin-cushion commences in the middle, like 
lamp-mats: then with the grey cotton you make 
8 chain stitches, which you join in a round, and 
in each of these meshes make a loop; then, in 
turning always, you follow the design which re¬ 
presents half the pin-cushion. There are two 
figures to exhibit the shades of the cotton; the 
first palms are grey. It is not necessary to cut 
the grey cotton, for it can be passed beneath 
the needle, and you can then begin the colored 
palms of the 6th row. You must first cut. as 
much colored thread of 1 row 20 c, as there are 
14 palms, and each palm should have its own 
thread, which should be joined by making it 
pass into the stitch, and letting it repass from 
the end on the wrong side, retaining it in your 
fingers, and loosing it between the stitches. 

It is well to observe that when you commence 
the colored palms, you ought to make only 4 in¬ 
stead of 5 chain-stitches, as the 6th stitch is 
formed by the thread of the color which is joined 
on. 

The fringe is crocheted ns for lamp-mats; it 
ought to be of two colors, as is the pin-cushion, 
and of double silk. 

The small round in the centre is made of 
colored cotton with a needle. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CIIIT-CHAT. 

“Petbrbox” roR 1860— Better Than Ever. —On the cover, 
this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1860. Every 
year’s experience teaches us howto do better for our sub* 
acrilters, while the continual increase in our circulatiou 
enables us to afford costlier and costlier attractions. Hence 
it is that we make no idle boast in saying that “Petorson” 
has improved with every year. Hence also we are able to 
promiso that “Peterson” for I860 will be even better than 
for 1869. Home of the points, in which this superiority will 
consist, are set forth in our Prospectus. Others we keep, 
for the present, to ourselves, lest they should be imitated. 

Prominent, before all, will be an improvement in the 
literary department. This, some will say, will hardly be 
possible. Already, wo will be told, “Peterson” has most 
of the best writers. But even the best writors writo better 
at some times than at others; and wo shall publish nothing 
but tho best efforts of tho best writers. We have several 
powerful novelets, already on hand; more, indeed, than we 
can publish; and when we have made a selection from these, 
we will announce those we shall print. We can promiso, 
even now, however, that they will be better than any we 
have yet given. Of course, one of these novelets will be by 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, who, as well as Frank Loo Benedict, 
will continue to writo exclusively for “Peterson.” 

Now is the time, to yet up clubs / A word as to the premium 
offered. This consists of two mngnificont mezzotints, com¬ 
panion pictures, engraved, at great expense, expressly for 
ns, from original paintings by James Hamilton, Esq., one 
of tho most celebrated American artists. All who have 
seen Dr. Kano’s Arctic Expedition, remember its spirited 
illustrations. These illustrations ar© from paintings by Mr. 
Hamilton. Thero is a poetry, in all this artist's works, 
which struck us as eminently qualifying him to paint Nia¬ 
gara: and we think ho has signally succeeded. Each of tho 
mezzotints is of a size to frame, and quit© superior to simi¬ 
lar engravings generally. Certainly no premium of equal 
value has ever been offored before. 

We repeat: now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody 
will eubscribo for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly pre¬ 
sented, unless a promise lias been given to take some other 
Magazine. Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen 
will be sent, gratis If written for, to show to acquaintances, 
so that you need not injure your own copy. Don't lose a 
moment! 

Marruox iic the East. —Among tho ancients, especially 
in the East, every one that came to a marriago-foast was 
expected to appear in a handsome and elegant dress, which 
was called the wedding-garment. This was frequently a 
whito robe: and whon the guest was a stranger, or was not 
able to provide such a robe, it was usual for the master of 
the feast to furnish him with one: and if he who gave tho 
entertainment was of high rank and great opulence, ho 
sometimes provided marriage robes for tho whole assembly. 
To this custom we have allusions in Homer, and other 
classical writers; and there are some traces of it in the 
entertainment of the Turkish court at this very day. It 
must bo remarked, also, that it was in a very high degree 
indecorous and offensive to good manners, to intrudo into 
the festivity without this garment 

Docnuxo the List. —Every subscriber for 1859 knows at 
least one person whom she can got to subscribe for 1860. If 
each of our present patrons will get but one subscriber for 
us, this alone will double our list for 1860. 

870 


i A Gardex. —A garden! What visions of beauty the word 

conjures up! There should be a cottage in ita vicinity, with 
;> red and clambering roaes blushing against ita walla and 
j creeping in at all the windows. Then there must be laugh- 
/ ingeyed children near, with shoutings and gleeful laughter, 
| and daucing feet. A cow should stand outside the garden- 

< gate (on the peri) of tho beauties within keep the gate shut) 
| wistfully regarding (lie Eden beyond—and if a lamb, a real, 

white, curiy-floeced lamb could iu these prosy times be 
coaxed into tho dutiful affection of “Mary’s little lamb that 
\ followed her to school one day,” and run frisking after the 
white-footed children: wouldn’t they, the cowaud the lamb, 
complete the picture? 

First in the land of our fathers, haughty old England, 
\ comes the daisy, word of beautiful significance, the “eye of 
? day,” blue, mild, and soft as the ethereal morning. But our 
s first flower is just as sweet and suggestive— 

\ “A violet by a mossy stone. 

Half hidden from the eye, 

^ Fair as a star, when only one 

1; Is shining in the sky.” 

' The rose, blushing at our greeting, with the baby buds 
!; hidiDg themselves under her crimson garmonts, is our 
^ favorite. How modest she stands in her beauty, queen of 
ij flowers though sho be! How inviting, how exquisitely 
\ graceful her manner, as with spirit-speech she wooe us to 
s partake of her delicate fragrance! Perhaps there is a pearl 
s of dew upon her petals. Don’t touch it, or you may die- 
s arrange tho toilet of some elfin flower-sprite. The bright 
s petunia shakes its rich blossom-like bells swinging in the 
v dainty breeze. The lowly pinks, oh! how beautiful the bed 
s of pinks! Down on your knees to them. Pay them at least 
s tho semblance of gratitude for their inimitable frag i a nee. 
^ Put in your stakes and throw up your slender cords for the 
s twining morning-glories. See, as the sun glances through 
;! and through their vestures of transparent carmine, and 
; raake9 tho amber and blue blend into golden-colored tints, 
j how truly they are named glories! The glories of God’s 
\ creation are seen as mnch in these fragile leaves that tho 

< first rude breeze may blow nninder, as in the tall Alpine 
' cmg bristling with a thousand-pointed splendor under tho 
$ blaze of a vernal sun. 

$ But with the summer, how many of the delicate flowers 
s will sink Into early decay, and the autumn will come in with 
^ garlands of her favorites bound about her brow? Tho 
s peony, a gorgoous, bnt not ovor refined beauty, laughing 
s in the fnll face of the day-god; the poppy, nestling amid ita 
^ foliage and lulling zephyrs to sleep. The regal prince’s 
s feather, fiauntiug like crimson plumes upon the head of a 
vain belto; and the dahlia, much talked of and much admired 
flower, choice specimens of which are sent every year to 
\ deck some floral festivity. 

i; The dahlia was not generally known until the year 1789, 

\ when a few swarthy Spaniards brought some worthleeo- 
J looking roots into Europe, asking for their treasures an ex- 
s orbitant price, and promising from their culture the most 
i; brilliant floral results. 

% And to-day that flower blooms all over Europe, and in all 
s the American gardens. Ita beautiful colors break out from 
j; the luxuriance of green pastures from the time the com 
J sitkens till the grape is purple. Its tall stature and regal 
s bearing, together with the splendor of its appareling*, tho 
^ gorgeous hues of every variety with which nature has 
s adorned it, render it worthy of a queenly title. Its leaves^ 
s folding at their stems, swell ontward into a beautiful, bell- 
^ like flower, that in a flower not fully blown gives a unique 
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appearance. The tints, deepening into a rich, warm bril- s Bible-Marker.— In the front of the number is n pattern 
liancy, and from the midst outpeeping a crown of gold, J for a Bible-Marker, to be worked in embroidery. But if any 
•temp it a royal plant. ^ lady should prefer the simple cardboard it is equally eligible, 

Bat with a too stately—a too commanding bearing it s and can be fastened down on to the ribbon with a herrings 
erarea our admiration. Standing loftily above humbler 5 bone-stitch in colored silk, or any sort of slight bordering 
plants, greeting the passer-by with queenly nods, while $ which may be considered equally unobtrusive, as the eye 
the sun shines on its dewy brilliants: it yet yields no do- s ought by no means to be diverted from the simplicity of the 
light equal to that with whicli we greet the oponing buds s primary design by any trivial docorations. The cross is to 
of spring. ^ be worked in a light and very dark rich brown, the shadow 

To what shall it be compared? \ requiring to be strong. The winding branches are to be In 

A haughty beanty without a soul—a glorious statue in ^ green floss silk, the letters in gold-colored floss silk. This 
which life is wanting; both inspiring without yielding the ^ Bible-Marker makes a very pleasing presont. 
rapture accorded to living grace, without kindling one em> <1 - 

tion of love. <! Not T. B. Peterson s Brothers. —We frequently receive 

We praise the dahlia and comment on its splendor; but ^ communications addressed to T. B. Peterson k Brothers, 
who would wear it over the heart? We hold it as one would i Even our exchanges, in noticing the Magazine, often say 
a rare vase—bnt give no regrets for its early ffcding. We s that it is published by T. B. Peterson k Brothers. We have* 
do not gather the leaves and fold them away in choice cor- ^ more than once, corrected this error. We now say again 
ners, among mementos of the dead—in little robes that little s that we have no business connection with T. B. Peterson k 
heavenly children have worn—in the soft fabrics that long ^ Brothers, nor they with us; and that the only connection 
time ago heaved over the bosom of the beautiful, the lost. ^ between us is that they, as well as we, have our places of 
We do not press its rich tints between books, and send them ^ business at 306 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. All letters, 
•tamped upon our very thoughts in letters to our far off s , intonded for the Magazine, must be addressed to 0. J. Peter- 
household loves. It Is not the flower to plant upon mounds ^ son. 
under which sleep the placid dead—it reminds us not of im- ' 


mortality. It it all of this world, with no impalpable essence s “ John Anderson, mt Jo, John.” —This engraving, which 
floating heavenward, like the perfume of beautiful thoughts $ illustrates the old and popular Scotch song, is from a paint- 


breathed out toward Qod. j 

Whit the Press Bats. —The newspapers still continue to ^ 
say that “ Peterson” la the choapest and best Lady’s Maga- s 
zine in the world. We receive hundreds of notices, monthly, ^ 
to this effect. 8ays the Noble County (Ohio) Republican:— J 


14 In our estimation, Peterson has eclipsed many of his three ' 
dollar rivals, and is now publishing the very best Lady’s £ 
Magazine extant—superior in every respect to any of the { 


ing in water colors, by Henry Tidey, an English artist. We 
have never seen the subject better handled, though it has 
been often painted before. Every wrinkle of the faces, the 
very clasp of the hands, the feeble steps, all these are elo¬ 
quent with the pathos of the words. 

44 But we maun totter now, John, 

As down the hill we go. 

To sleep together at the foot, 

John Anderson, my Jo.” 


higher priced publications.” Says the Bedford (Pa.) Go- \ A Good Newspaper.— Do you want a good newspaper? 
Bette:— 44 We know of no work of a similar nature that is so s 44 The City Item” of this city is such a one, edited by Thomas 
useful and entertaining as this .” And the Pulaski (Tenn.) \ Fitzgerald, Esq. It seems but yesterday, since Mr. Fitz- 
Citizen says:—“Peterson, the bright, glowing, ever welcome \ gerald started “The Item,” and yet the paper has passed its 


Peterson—our 4 pet,’ and the ‘admired’ of everybody that j twelfth birth-day, has prospered, and is now regularly read 
reads it—comes glistening and scintillating with its gems— J by a large and discriminating class, who take an Interest in 
unsurpassed by any publications that reach our table.” Wo !; that relates to elegant literature, the Fine Arts, Music, 
could give pages of such notices, but have not room. So J the Drama, Education, Business, etc. The terms are one 
those who take “Peterson” may be assured that thore is s dollar a year. We commend it to all who want a high-toned 
nothing else better, or even as good, to be bad for their \ family Journal. 


money. 


Watching the Baby.—T his is even more truthfnl and 


s 

“Good Morrow.” —Some of the oldest things are tho best, s 
As proof, here is a poem, written by Thomas Haywood, A. D, 5; 
1C07. Isn’t It pretty? $ 

Pack clouds away, and welcome day, $ 

With night wo banish sorrow; s 

Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft, \ 

To give my love good morrow 1 s 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, > 

Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; s 

Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, n 

To give my love good morrow I ^ 

Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, $ 

Sing birds in every fnrrow, 


beautiful, we think, than the “Chick, Chick,” given In our 
last numbor. It needs no word of illustration, for it tells its 
own story. Bless the dear little, patient nurse I 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Henry St. John, Gentleman. By J. Esten Cooke. 1 voL, 
12 mo. New York: Harper <£ Brothers. —No American 
novelist excels Mr. Cooke in making children act and talk 
naturally. No one oquals him in drawing, to the life, a gay, 
half coquettish girl, full of animal spirits and conscious of 
being admired. Few have similar dramatic talent. Ho is, 


And from each hill let music shrill, 
Givo my fair love good morrow 1 
Black bird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock sparrow, 
You pretty elves among yourselves^ 
Sing my fair love good morrow! 


\ besides, an industrious and workman-like author, who seems 
$ to slight nothing, but to do everything to the best of his 
s ability. He has not yet grown too old to lose that zest for 
s tho romantic, without which no romance writer lias ever 
$ become a favorite. With all these merits, it Is no wonder 


£ that Mr. Cooke is rapidly becoming one of our most popular 
Collar and Cute.—I n the front of the number we give a s novelists, or that his historical novels, such as this and “The 
pretty pattern, in embroidery, of a new collar and cuff. ' Virginia Comedians” promise to be standard fictions. St. 
Many ladies ore now wearing collars deeper than the pat- ^ John, the hero of the present story, is a young Virginian 
tern, but this can be arranged, according to taste, by the s gentleman, of ample fortune, and descended from Pocahon- 
person working the pattern. v tas. Where the tale opens, a year or two before the war of 
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Independence, he is lieutenant of Lord Dunmore’s guards, s The Lift, Travel*, and Books of Alexander Von Humboldt* 
But he eoou throws up this office, joins the patriotic side, s With an Introduction by Bayard Taylor. 1 to/., 12 mo. 
and eventually fights through the contest to the peace of ' Ne to York: Rudd & CarUton. —In his introduction to ibis 
’83. The proper action of the novel, however, is confined \ auonymous biography, Mr. Taylor calls attention to the fact 
to about a tweivomonth. The interest alternates between ; that no good life of Humboldt has heretofore existed. That 
a love-story, of which St. John is the hero, of course, and ^ void is now supplied. In the present volume, wo bave not 
the first risings of the Revolution in Yhgiuia. Bonnybel, ^ only the facts we desire to know, but those facts are arranged 
the heroine, is one of the most successful characters in Amo- \ in a skillful and pleasing manner: we not only learn to uu- 
rican fiction, and is so unaffectedly real, that we cannot but } doratand Humboldt as a savant, but to know him as a man. 


believe she has been photographed from life. In a different < The book is handsomely printed, and illustrated by a por- 
way, Captain Waters, the old soldier of Minden, is also s trait of Humboldt, engraved from a photograph, taken for 
spiritedly and truthfully drawn. But Lord Dunmore, we \ Mr. Taylor, when the venerable philosopher was in his 
think, is a failure. The love-scones of tho book are ex- j: eighty-sixth year. 

quisitely dono. On the other hand, the interviews between j My Third Bookt By E L. Chandler Moulton. 1 vol n 12 
St. John and the governor appear to us melodramatic, j New York: Harper <t Brothers.— Mrs. Moulton is well 
Many persons, prominont in colonial history, are inciden- s known to the readers of “Peterson” as one of our most 
tally introduced: among them Jefferson and Patrick Henry. >' talented contributors The present is a collection of some 
Mr. Cooke has studied the newspapers of that time oxten- $ 0 f her best fugitive prose-tales, compiled principally from 
sively, and from this source, as well as from tradition, has < the pages of this Magazine and “Harper’s.” All the stories 
been able to give quite a vivid and accurato picture of the j are marked by unusual power. To all who wish first-rate 
manners of the day. We commend the book very cordially, j fiction, that is Interesting without being of the sensation 
Haydn's Sacred Oratorio, The Creation, in Vocal Score . $ Bchool > we commend this volume; for they will find it re- 
With a separate accompaniment for the organ or piano-forte. ^ ® ned » artistic, and such as they will not be ashamed to read 
Edited by V. Novdlo. 1 no/., 8 vo. Boston: Oliver Ditson 4 \ <Uoud 10 thelr fiends. 

Co.— Haydn’s Oratorio of “The Creatiou,” which was com- { Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea. Viewed Classically, Poeti- 
posed in the years 1797 and 1798, takes rank next after ^ catty, and Practically. 1 vcl., small 4 to. New York: D. 

Handel's mighty master-pieces. The preseut is a cheap ' Appleton d Co. —This may be called, if we may so speak, 

edition, but printed with neatnoss and accuracy, and hence i the parlor cook-book. It is printed on creamy paper, and 
is a valuablo contribution to tho popular library of music, s bound with a gilt-top; and the contents maintain the same 
Schools, and even families, will find it a desirable acquisi- s relativo slegance over ordinary cook-books. Bosides some 
tlon. Many of the airs and duetts are peculiarly fitted for c three hnndred modern receipts, tho volume contains numer- 
Sunday owning singing. Several choirs, by uniting their ^ ous dishes and feasts of all times and countries, 

forces, could perform the entire Oratorio, as the compare- s The Rectory of Moreland; or. My Duty. 1 ro/., 12 mo. 

lively low price of the book places it within the reach of ^ Boston: J. E Tilton A Co.— Who is the author of this excel- 
almost every one. s lent novel? No name is given on the title-ppge, nor is the 

Rhymes of Twenty Years. By Henry Morford. 1 roZ., v style one with which we aro familiar. Whoever she is, she 


12 mo. New York: H. Dexter A Co.—Tho accomplished £ need not bo ashamed of her work. Both its moral and its 
author of this volume has been, at various times, o. contri- $ execution are good. The publishers bave printed the volume 


butor to “Peterson.” Indeed, some of tho best of his poems, s quito olcgantly. 


if we may trust our memory, originally appeared in this 5; 
Magazine. For nearly twenty years, Mr. Morford has been £ 
writing fugitive verses; and these are what wo now have, s 
with sonio never before published, collected in tho volume $ 
on our table. We had marked several poems for quotation, $ 
but want of spaco compels us to omit them: we may say, s 
however, that “Tho Cripple on Christmas Day,” “Sadness ^ 
of the Evening Rain,” “Dead at the Post of Duty,” and \ 
“Under the Willows,” are among those that please us most. \ 
Lisry Glenn. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol., 12 mo. PhiUnla: $ 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —Mr. Arthur always writes with s 
a purpose. His object, in his fictions, is not merely to t 
amuse, but also to instruct. The present story lias for its \ 
theme tho trials of a seamstress. The subject is one that ^ 
ought to interest every woman, and Mr. Arthur has handled ^ 
It with judgment, which is more than we can say of moat v 
persons who have written upon it. More than this, the tale s 
is well wrought out, for it frequently brings tears into the \ 
eyos. s 


PARLOR PASTIMES. 
f\ # \ Tire Magic Boot.—T ake a piece of 

Cy V \V \ f] string, and tie the two ends together 

\l L/a. a we * vor,s knot, as that bolds 

'.fly tho best, and arrango it over the fin- 

\ gers as represented in the engraving. 
v\ \ Having done so, let tho long loop 

\ ' \ hang looso, lift both loops off the 

J H \ \ thumb, draw them forward until the 
J V M string is quite tight, and then put 
I 1 them behind the hand, by passing 

I them between the second and third 

fingers. Then pull the part of the string that is across the 
roots of the fingers, aud the wholo affair will come offl 


Dow's Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. Fourth Series. 1 ^ PARLORQAMES. 

vcL, 12 mo. PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—The J Tot Elkviwts.—I n this game the party sits in a circle; 
popularity of thoso burlesques is proved by the fact that no < one throws a handkerchief at another and calls out Air, 
leu than four different volumes, this being the fourth, have J Earth, or Water, as the player may choose, and tho person 
been demandod by the public. Personally, we do not relish J; whom the handkerchief hits must name a creature, native 
•uch dishes; and we doubt if many of our lair readers would J t0 the element called; but if “Fire” is calltd, no response 
oithor. Tho work is neatly printed. v must he mode. The answer must be given before tho caller 

Chambers' Encydopsedia. New York: D. Appleton A Co. \ can count ten, and the one in possession of the handkerchief 
Phdada: J. McFarland .—This excellent serial continues to t must continue the game by throwing it to another. For 
appear regularly, and improves, if any thing, os it progresses. $ instance, one throws the handkerchief calling “Air;” the 
It is to bo completed in cighty-six numbers, at fifteen cents j person who catches it immediately says “Robbiu,” and then 
each, and will be u solid acquisition to any purchaser. > tossing it to another, calls out “Water,” who, la their turn, 
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uji “Shark,” and Bend* it to-the next, saying “Fire,*’ 
this one must not answer, but (bugs it to another, saying 
“Earth.” and so the game proceeds. If un unumti is named 
which is not native to the element culled, or it' the response 
is not spoken quickly enough, a forfeit can be exacted. No 
animal should be named more than once. 


RB0EIPT8 FOR THE TABLE. 

Spmgc Cake. — A quartor of a pound of lump sugar, throe- 
quarters of a pouud of flour, well dressed, the rind of a lemon, 
grated, seven eggs, leaving two of the whites oat; do not 
beat up the eggs; boil the sugar in a quarter of a pint of 
water, and pour it boiling hot unto the eggs, whisking them 
very quickly while the sugar is poured geutly on them; con¬ 
tinue to whisk it for twenty minutes; stir in the flour, but 
do not whisk it after; put it into moulds, well battered, aud 
bake it in a quick oven. Be careful to have the oven ready, 
or the cakes will bo heavy. 

Panada. —A glass of white wine and an equal quantity of 
water, with a little nutmeg and lemon-peel, should be set 
over a clear fire, in a very nice saucepan; the moment it 
boils up, throw in a large tablospoonful of Tory fine bread 
crumbs; stir it for a minute or two, until it is will mixed 
and thickened. If wanted for an invalid, whero wine might 
not be proper, make as directod, only putting more water 
instead of the wine, and when it is nearly ready to take off 
the fire, add the juico of a lemon or orange. 

Short or Luncheon Cake. —Put into a basin sufficiently 
large to hold the whole ingredients, half a pound of fresh 
butter, set it in the oven to melt. In the meantime, mix 
well with ono pound of flour, two teaspoonfuls of llorwick’s 
baking powder, a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf-sugar, 
half a pound of currants, washed and dried, two ounces of 
candied peel, a little mixed spice, with salt to taste. Mix 
three well-beaten fresh eggs with the warm buttor, then 
add the whole. Bake iu a quick oven. 

2b Make BrQla Soup. —Tako a shin of beef, cut off all the 
meat in square pieces, then boil the bone three hours; strain 
it and tako off the fat, then put the broth to boil with the 
pieces of meat, a few carrots and turnips cut small, and a 
good sprig of thyme, some onions chopped, and a stick of 
celery cut in piecos; stir them all till the meat is tender. If 
not cooking brown, you must color it. 

German Puffs. —A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten 
very fine in a mortar with roso-water, six eggs well beaten, 
leaving out two of the whites, two spoonfuls of flour, two 
ounces of butter, a litfclo nutmeg, and six ounces of sugar, 
all well mixed with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patty¬ 
pans, served up with wine sauce. 

A Plain Custard. —Boil a pint of now milk, keeping a 
little back to mix with a tablespoonful of flour. Thicken 
the milk with the floor, lot it cool a little, then add one egg 
well beaten. Sweeten to taste. Set it on the fire again and 
atir until the egg turns, but do not let it boil. A little lemon 
or almond may be added. 

Cambridge Pudding. —Two ounces of loaf-sugar pounded, 
two ounces of fine flour, two ounces of bntter, the yolks of 
throe eggs, the whites of two, and half a pint of new milk. 
Melt the butter in the milk, and mix tho whole togethor. 
Put it In teacups, and bake half an hour. Serve with wino 
sauce. 

Arrowroot Drops, or Biscuits. —Half a pound of bntter 
beaten up to a cream, sevou eggs well whisked. Adding 
•even ounces of flour, six ounces of arrowroot, and half a 
pound of loaf sugar. Mix all well together, and drop on a 
clean tin, size of a shilling; bake in a slow oven. 

To Malce Rock Cakes. —Beat well two eggs, and then add 
0:10 i»ound of crushed lump sugar, and let it stand for an 
hour; then add nino ounces of flour and a few drops of tho 
essence of almonds, ifako iu a slow oven. 


RaWiit Roasted .—Cut off the fore-joints of the shoulders 
and legs, wash and dry well, tako out the liver, and make a 
stuffing of the following materials; stale bread crumbled, 
lemon peel aud nutmeg grated, dried herbs, principally sage, 
well powdered, quarter of a pound of sausage meat, tho liver 
chopped up, and eggs enough to mix, or the latter may be 
dispensed with. Sew the stuffing inside, skewer back the 
head between tho shoulders, covor with buttered paper, aud 
bake; or the stuffing may be made of the following: two 
good-sized onions chopped fine, dried sage, bread crumbled, 
lemon peel and nutmeg, pepper and salt to taste. 

Gravy for the Above .—The spare joints which were cut off, 
half a pound of gravy beef, or the bones and trimmings from 
other joints which may not be required for use; and a little 
lemon peel, and a very little best mixed spice. Thicken with 
flour and butter. 

Egg Puddings.—Take any numbor of eggs, their weight 
in flour, brown sugar, and butter, and a few currants or 
chopped raisins, as preferred. Mix well together by means 
of the oggg. Bake in buttered moulds; serve hot with wine 
sauce. 

Ginger-Bread. —Three-quarters of a pound of batter, (dis¬ 
solved,) two pounds and a half of treacle, three pounds of 
flour, half a pound of moist sugar, two ounces and a half of 
ginger, and a quarter of a pound of candied peel. 

Caledonian Cream .—Two toaspoonfuls of white sugar, one 
toaspoonful of raspberry jam, two whites of eggs, juico of 
ono lemon. Beat for half an hour. Servo up sprinkled with 
fancy biscuits. 

Block Biscuits .—Ilalf a pound of butter boaten up to a 
cream, half a pound of ground rico, three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, half a pound of loaf sugar, four eggs, and a littio 
sal volatile. 

Rice Cake .—Three eggs and the same weight of ground 
rice and sugar, mixed and beaten well. Bake quickly la a 
mould. 

Salted Fish .—A glass of vinegar put Into the water you 
lay your fish in to soak will fetch out most of the salt. 


HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 

Baker's Yeast .—Boil two ounces of hops one hour in nine 
quarts of water, take seven pounds of mashed potatoes, when 
the liquor is milk-warm, and add one pound of sugar, two 
ounces of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of spirits of wine, 
ono pound of flour, and half a pint of brewer’s yeast to work 
it 

Bran Tea.—k very cheap and useful drink in colds, fevers, 
and restlessness from pain. Pnt a handful of bran in a pint 
and a half of cold water, lot it boil rather more than half an 
hour, theu strain it, and, if desired, flavor with sugar and 
lemon juice; but it is a pleasant dfink without any addition. 

A Receipt for Pomade .—Three ounces of olive oil, thre*> 
quarters of a drachm of the oil of almonds, two drachms of 
palm oil, half an ounco of white wax, a quarter of a pound 
of lard, and threo-quurters of a drachm of the essence of ber¬ 
gamot. 

To Cleanse Gold .—Wash the article in warm snds made 
of delicate soap and water, with ten or fifteen drops of sal 
volatile. (Tho sal volatile will render the metal brittle. This 
hint may be used or left at pleasure.) # 

A Good Shaving Paste .—White wax, spermaceti, and 
almond oil, of each a quarter of an ounce; melt, and while 
warm beat in two squares of Windsor soap, previously re¬ 
duced to a paste with rose-water. 

Remedy for House Ants .—Go at once to the nest and pour 
boiling water into it until the ants are destroyed. If they 
come in through a crack, stop it up. 

Preserving Milk .—Take any quantity of really fresh milk, 
put it into a bottle well corked, and plunge it into boiling 
water a quarter of an hour. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 

PREPARED EXPRJC8SLT FOR ( * PSTIRBOH’S MAGAZINE.*’ 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

Jfc®* These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
her self, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts, in various departments; and the whole, at tht 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook¬ 
book ever published. 

MEATS AMD SAUCES. 

French Steaks—Made of a Keck of Mutton .—Let your 
mutton be good and large, and cut off most of the fat of tho 
neck—then cut the steaks about two inches thick. Make a 
large opening through the middle of each stcAk, and stuff it 
with forcemeat madto of bread crumbs, boef suet, a little 
nutmeg, pepper and salt, mixed up with the yolk of an egg; 
when tho steaks aro stuffed, wrap them in writing paper, 
put them in the oven, and broil them: they will take near 
an hour. Put some brown gravy in a disb, and sorve the 
•toaks in the papers. 

Harico of a Keck of Mutton .—Cut the best end of a neck 
of mutton into chops, flatten them, and fry them a light 
brown: then put them into a large saucepan with two quarts 
of water, and a large carrot cut in slices. When they bavo 
stewed a quarter of an hour, add two turnips cut in slices, 
the white part of a hoad of celery, a few heads of asparugus, 
some cabbage leaves, and pepper to your taste; boil all to¬ 
gether till it becomes tender. The gravy is not to be thickened. 


Pigeons — Compote .—Take six young pigeons and skewer 
them, as for boiling, put forcemeat into the craws, lard 
them down tho breast, fry them brown, and then put them 
Into a strong brown gravy, and let them stew three-quarters 
of an hour; thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in flour. 
When dished, strain the gravy over them, and lay some 
forcemeat balls around them. You can make the forcemeat 
as follows:—Grate tho crumbs of a very small loaf; and 
scrape, or cut fine, a quarter of a pound of fat bacon; chop 
a little parsley, thyme, and an onion; grato a little nutmeg, 
lemon peel, some peppor and salt, and mix all up with an 

Partridge tn Panes .—Half roast two partridges, tako the 
flesh from them, and mix it with a moderate quantity of 
bread crumbs steeped in rich gravy, half a pound of fat 
bacon, scraped; two artichoke bottoms boiled and shred 
fine; the yolks of three eggs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and somo 
lemon-poel cut very fine. Work all togothor, and bake in 
moulds the shape of an egg. Serve it np cold, or in jelly. 

Pigeons — Broiled .—Procure young pigeons, draw thorn, 
split them down the back, and season thorn with pepper 
and salt; lay them on a gridiron with the breast upward; 
turn them, but be careful you do not burn the skin; rub 
them over with butter, and keep turning them until they 
are done enough; dish them up, and pour over them melted 
butter. 

Wild Ducks—Hashed .—Cut up your duck as for eating, 
and put it in a pan, with a spoonful of good gravy, and the 
same quantity of red wine, aud an onion sliced exceedingly 
thin. When it has boiled two or three minutes, lay the 
duck in a dish, pour tho gravy over it, and add a teaspoouful 
of caper liquor. 

PUDDINGS. 

Sago Pudding .—Take two ounces of sago, boil It in wator 
with a stick of cinnamon till it be quite soft and thick; let 
it stand till quite cold. In the meantime grate the crumb 
‘ of a small loaf, and poor over it a large glass of red wine. 


Chop four ounces of marrow, adding half a pound of sugar, 
and the yolks of four beaten eggs; beat them all together for 
a quarter of an hour, lay a puff paste ronnd your dish, pour 
into it the mixture, and bake it a suitable time. Before 
serving it, stick it over with blanched almonds, and bits of 
citron cut lengthwiso. 

Cheap and Hasty Pudding .—Take one common teacnpfnl 
of sugar, three eggs, one tablcspoonful of butter, three 
tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, one tablespoonful of baking 
powder, and flour enough to make of the consistency of 
sponge cake. Divide it in three parts, and bake quick in 
patty-pans. Put any kind of stewed fruit or mashed berries 
between each cake, and serve with a sauce of batter, sugar, 
a little seasoning to taste, and a small quantity of boiling 
water. 

Rice Flour Pudding .—To one quart of fresh milk, boiled, 
add twelve teaspoonfuls of rico flour, (previously mixed 
smooth with a little cold milk,) six eggs, (the whites and 
yolks having been beaten separately,) and a little salt. 
Then bake it carefully, and serve it with a sauce made of 
cream, butter, sugar, wine, and a little nutmeg. 

Quaking Pudding. —Boil one quart of croam, and let it 
stand till almost cold; then beat four eggs a full quarter of 
au hour, with a spoonful and a half of flour; then mix them 
with your cream, adding sugar and nutmeg to your taste. 
Tie tho mixture close up in a cloth well buttered, let it boil 
an hour, and turn it carefully out. 

DIET FOR INVALIDS. 

Wine Whey .—Take nine eggs, boat the whites and yolks 
separately till thoy become quit© thick; put three or more 
tablespoonfuls of sugar into the yolks while beating them. 
Pour one bottle of wine, with half a pint of water into a 
skillet to boil while tho eggs are being beaten. When the 
wine and water comes to a boil, beat tho yolks and whites 
together with half a pint of cold water, then pour it fnto 
tho skillot of wine whey, stirring it hard all the while. 
Grato nutmeg over it. 

IT ine I’osfd. —Take a quart of new milk, and tho crumbs 
of a very small loaf, or roll, and boil them till they are soft; 
when you tako it off tbo fire, grate in half a nutmeg, add 
some sugar to your liking, and tbon pnt it into a china bowl, 
aud pour into it a pint of Lisbon wine, carefully, a little at 
a time, or it will make the curd bard and tough. Servo it 
with toast. 

Sago with Milk .—Wash your sago with warm water, and 
set it over the firo, with a stick of cinnamon, and as much 
water as will boil it thick and soft; then put in as much 
new milk, or thin cream as will make it a proper thickness; 
grate in half a nutmeg, sweeten it to your taste, and serve 
it in a china bowl. 

Panada .—Grate some crumbs of bread, and boll them in 
\ a pint of water, with an onion, and a few wbolo peppers, till 
k tho mixture becomes thick and soft; then add two ounces 
\ of butter, a little salt, and half a pint of thick cream; stir It 
l till it is like a fine custard, pour it into a deep plate, and 
> servo it up. 

v Water Gruel .—Take one spoonful of oatmeal, and boil It 
; in throe pints of water for ono hour and a half, or till it is 
smooth and fine; then take it off the fire and let It stand to 
s settle; then pour it into a china bowl, and add white wine, 
!; sugar, and a nutmeg. Servo it hot, with some buttered 
£ toast. 


Com Cake—For Breakfast. —Mis, at night, two quarts of 
corn meal, with water enough to make it stir easy, adding 
a small portion of yeast and salt. In the morning stir in 
three or four eggs, a little soda, and with a spoon beat it 
long and hard. Butter a tin pan, ponr the mixture into it, 
and bake it immediately, for about half an hour, in a mo¬ 
derately heated oven. 
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Sally Lunn. —Sift into a pan ono and a half pounds of 
flour; make a hole in the middlo of it and put in two ounces 
of butter, warmed in a pint of sweet milk, a saltspoonful of 
•alt, two eggs, well beaten, and two tablespoonfuls of tho 
best brewer’s yeast. Mix the flour well with the other in¬ 
gredients, and bake it in a turban form, or bread-pan, well 
greased. It roquires to be put to rise at three o’clock, in 
order to bake it at seven o’clock. 

Milk Biscuit. —Ingredionts: Ono pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, one and 
a half teacupfuls of milk, one egg, ono wineglassful of yeast, 
a teaspoonful of spice, and six ounces of flour to mix with. 
Make into a fine, light dough, and bake thorn on tins, or in 
pans. 


OUR GARDEN FOR NOVEMBER. 

CAitof-Doors Work. —Hyacinths, although very hardy, will 
flower much finer if their bulbs are protected from severe 
frosts. Boards, straw mats, or any light corering may be put 
orer the frame or bed in which they are planted, but the 
covering should be removed every mild day. Old tanner’s 
bark, pnt on about two inches deep, is a good protection for 
hyacinths, tulips, Ac., in open bods, but be careful not to 
use the new tan for this purpose, for inconsequence of the 
astringent Juice which it contains, it would do the bulbs 
more injury than leaving them entirely unprotected. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Flower Roots may still be planted, 
but the earlier in the month that this is accomplished the 
better. 

Bulbous Roots in Glasses.—The early part of this month 
is still a very proper time to set the bulbs of early tulips, 
hyacinths, polyanthus-narcissuses, jonquils, dwarf Persian 
iris, Ac., in bulb-glasses filled with water, which should never 
be suffered to come higher around the roots than about the 
eighth of an inch, replenishing the water occasionally as it 
evaporates, so that it may just touch the bottom of the bulbs. 

Preserving the roots of Tuberous , etc. —As soon In this 
month as you observe tho frost to ipjure the foliage of your 
tuberoses and jacobsea lilies or scarlet amaryllises and other 
very tender bulbs, which generally lie dormant in winter, 
take up the roots and spread them in a warm room, where 
they will be perfectly secure from frost, if in a stove-room 
the better; in the course of eight or ten days, divest them 
of the decayed foliage and root fibres, and continue them 
spread as before till well dried, always taking care to pro¬ 
serve them from frost; when sufficiently dry pack them up 
in small boxes, in very dry saw-dust, chaff, dry moss, or the 
like, and thou place the boxes in some very warm room to 
remain during winter, where they can be effectually secure 
from frost, the least touch of which would totally destroy 
the roots. 

Beds and Borders should be cleaned of all fallen leaves, 
and tho decayed stalks of annual and other plants. The 
annuals should be pulled up by their roots as they never 
flower again, and the decayed perennials shonld be cut to 
the ground. 

All the hardy Exotic Plants which have been left out-of- 
doors till‘this time, should be housed in the beginning of 
this month. In mild weather, your plants should have 
plenty of air admitted to thorn every day by opening the 
windows, always being careful to close them in time in the 
afternoon, or in wet or frosty weathor. Even in very severe 
weather, thore may often he found an hour or so in the 
middlo of tho day, when tho upper sash may be lowered, 
whilst the fresh air comes in and the foul air passes out. 

Occasional, but gentle waterings, must now be given to 
all the plants; some will require to be watered three times 
a week, while others, particularly the succulent kinds, will 
not need it more than a little once a week; but as the state 
of the weather sometimes makes a very material difference 


in this, there is no saying how often, or how much at a 
time, ought to be administered; however it will be safer to 
give a little and often, than too much at o time, which 
should now bo administered ia the forenoon of fine days, 
that the damp may pass off before the windows are shut, 
lest the steam occasioned thereby might creato a mouldi¬ 
ness, and injure the plants. 

Examino tho tubs and pots occasionally, aud if the earth 
cakes or binds at top, loosen it to a moderate depth; and 
where decayed branches or shoots occur, prune them off as 
soon as observed. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

A Good Soup. —Put into a stew-mug a leg or neck of mat- 
ton, with carrots, tnrnips, and one or two onions, a bnnch 
of parsley, marjoram, and two or three quarts of water. 
Place the mug before the lire and let it romain there the 
whole day, turning it occasionally. The next day pnt the 
whole of it in a pan, and place it on a brisk fire. When it 
commences to boil, take the pan off the fire and put it on 
the bob to simmer until the meat is done. When ready for 
use, take out the meat, disli it up with carrots and turnips, 
and send it to table. Pass the soup through a sieve, skim 
off the fat, and put it on the fire with a little powdered 
arrowroot to thicken it. When it is sufficiently thick, pour 
in a little sherry wine, and season to your taste. 

To Preserve Apples in Quarters, in Imitation of Ginger .— 
The proportions are three pounds of apples to two of pounded 
loaf sugar. Peel, core, aud quarter tho apples. Put a layer 
of sugar and fruit alternately with a quarter of a pound of 
best white ginger into a wide-mouthed jar. Next day, in¬ 
fuse an ouuco of bruUcd ginger in half a pint of boiling 
water. Cover it close; and on the day following put the 
apples (which have now been two days in the sugar) into a 
pTvserving jar, with the water strained from tho ginger. 
Boil till the apples look clear and the syrup rich. An hour 
is about the time. Throw in the peel of a lemon before it 
has quite finished boiling. Care must be taken not to break 
tho apples put in the jars, Ac. 

Apple Marmalade. —Peel and core two pounds of sub-acid 
apples, and put thorn in an enameled saucepan with ono 
pint of sweet cider, or half a pint of pure wine, and one 
pound of crushed sugar, and cook them by a gentle heat 
three hours, or longer, until the fruit is very soft, and then 
squeeaw it first through a colander and next through a sieve. 
If not sufficiently sweet, add powdered sugar to suit your 
taste, and put it away in jars mode air-tight by a piece of 
wet bladder. It is delicious when enten with milk, and still 
better with cream. 

Her Majesty's Pudding. —Pound two ounces of orange-peel 
with one of bitter almonds. Put it on the fire in a brass 
pan with a pint of sweet milk; stir till it boils five minutes. 
Pour through a fine drainer, odd half a pint of cream, stir 
occasionally till nearly cold. Have a quarter of a pound of 
ground white sugar, beat up with six eggs. Mix all together. 
Butter and ornament a mould with raisins, pour in the pud¬ 
ding, steam two hours. Serve with a custard aud sweet¬ 
meats round it. 

Meat Pie. —As many potatoes washed and sliced as will fill 
a pie-dish, a Httlo salt and pepper, a sprinkling of finely 
chopped onions, a teacupful of cream, (or good milk,) a bit 
of butter tho else of a walnut, cover with a meat pie crust, 
and bake till the potatoes are thoroughly done. If crust is 
not approved It is good without. 

Bread Cheesecakes. —Slice a penny loaf as thin as possible, 
pour on it a pint of boiling cream. When well soaked, beat 
it very fine, add eight eggs, half a pound of butter, a grated 
nutmeg, half a pound of currants, a spoonful of brandy or 
white wine. Beat them up well together, and bake in raised 
crusts or patty-pane. 
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Excellent Short Crust for Sweet Pastry .—Crumble down 
very lightly half a pound of butter into a pound of flour, 
breaking it quite small. Mix well with these a slight pinch 
of salt and two ounces of sifted sugar, and add sufficient 
milk to make them up into a very smooth and somewhat 
firm paste. Bake this slowly, and keep it palo. It will be 
found an admirable crust if lightly handled, and will answer 
for many dishes much better than puff paste. It will rise 
in the oren and be extremely light. Ten ounces will make 
it very rich, but eight are sufficient for general purposes. 

Rock Biscuits .—Five yolks and two whites of eggs, beat 
half an hour with a wooden spoon; add one pound of lump 
sugar, bruised, not very fine, and boat with the eggs; then 
add one pound of flour and a few caraway seeds. Mix all 
well together. Put it with a fork on the tins, making it 
look as rough as possible. Bake them in a quick oven. 

To Preserve Eggs.— Fresh-laid eggs should hare the shells 
buttered all over; then put them into a pan with layers of 
dry salt or bran between each layer. The small end should 
be downward, aud all must be closely covered to keep out 
the air. The eggs will be good for several weeks. 


FASHION 8 FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fia. i.— Walktno Dress or pearl oret Silk. —Skirt full, 
and trimmed at the top with three broad bands of black 
velvet ou each side. These bands increase in length as they 
approach the hind part of the dress. Body high, cut at the 
waist in the vest style, and trimmed with black velvet. 
Wide sleeves, ornamented with volvet. Bonnot of silk, with 
two long plumes. 

Fig. n.— House Dress or purple Silk.— The skirt is trim¬ 
med with five narrow flounces reaching about to the knee, 
and higher up is a single flounce. The body is high and 
round at the waist, ami trimmed with brandd>ourgs or 
“frogs,” as they are sometimes termed. Sleeves wide and 
closed at the wrist. 

Fig. hi.—Dress of gret Silk.—T he skirt is trimmed with 
one deep flounce, surmounted by five narrow flounces. Body 
perfectly plain, buttoned up the front. Sleeves in the pagoda 
style, trimmed to correspond with the skirt. This style of 
skirt is very much admirod by thoso who do not fancy the 
trimming which reaches only to the knee, and which is now 
so popular. 

Fig. it.—Dress of black Silk, called the Robe Impera- 
trice. The body and skirt are cut all in ono, like a very 
deep basque. Of course the skirt is gored; it is trimmed to 
about the height of the knees with eleven narrow rutiles. 
From the flounces up to the throat is a row of ribbon bows 
without ends. Sleeves tight to the arm, with a puffed cap 
at the top, and four small bows on the back. 

General Remarks.— Tho wiudows of our fashionable dry- 
goods stores are glowing with brilliant colors: delaines, cosh- 
meres, foulard silks, aro all of the largest figures and most 
brilliant hues. We are sorry to seo this. The first gloss off 
of a dress, and an exceedingly gay fabric soon looks common 
and vulgar: but dresses of solid colors (that is one color) 
look well as long as they can possibly be worn. We do not 
mean by this that only greys, browns, and tho neutral tints 
should bo worn; but rich shades of blue, purplo, claret, if 
not covered by large figures, have an exceedingly genteel 
look. The handsomer styles of goods do not come so gay 
thou eh this autumn. Rich, heavy silks of solid colors, or 
small figures woven in them, are of the very latest mode for 
very handsome dresses. 

One of the handsomest that we have seen was a heavy 
black silk, with a gold-colored rose woven in it. The flowers 
wero not close together, and about the size of a ten cent 
piece. The price of the dress was seventy dollars. There 
wore other patterns of brown, blue, maroon, gre^n, and grey, 
with small flowers woven in them of different colors; some¬ 


times the flowers would be of two or throe colors, but always 
small, and the body of the silk was not much colored. There 
have also a few of the old-fnsliioned brocades reappeared this 
fall. These aro very heavy and rich, and have the figures 
larger than those just described, but they are of the some 
color as tho body of the dress, though sometimes of a dif¬ 
ferent shade. 

By those who prefer a quiet style of dress, steel-grey will 
be much worn. The skirts will bo generally trimmed with 
narrow flounces, bound with groen, blue, or current-color. 
According to the present fashion, flounces may wiry in num¬ 
ber as well as in tho mode of their arrangement. We have 
seen a dress of black silk trimmed with only four narrow 
flounces. Another dress of the same matorial has eight 
flounces disposed in two groups of four, a space being left 
between each group. When the flouncos are narrow, many 
profer having them placed one itbovs the other in uninter¬ 
rupted succession, the whole reaching from the edge of the 
skirt to about the height of the knees, gome dresses are 
trimmed with five, seven, nine, and even fourteen of these 
narrow flounces; others have five flounces, surmounted by 
puffings, and reaching to the waist. Many skirts will be 
made plain, or trimmed only with bows of ribbon (without 
ends) up the front, or at the sidoe. This ribbon trimming 
is becoming qu'te i>opular. 

We give tluf Robe Impcratricc , this month, ns a new style, 
but ono that lias not yet become very general, though liked 
by many. These dresses are made without any seam at the 
waist, and plain in front. The fullness of the skirt, which 
is not less than four yards and a half rouud at bottom, is 
laid in four very large plaits; ono ou each hip, and two be¬ 
hind. 

Basques aro decidedly out of fashion, though there are 
some bodies made plain in front, having behind short, square 
skirts like a postilion’s jacket. From the top of these skirts, 
that is to say, from the waist-buttons, procood two small 
ruches of ribbon, which begin almost in a point and gra¬ 
dually spread in the sheaf form to the bottom, where the 
ribbon displays its whole width. 

Passementerie and fancy trimming of all kinds, for orna¬ 
menting cloaks and dresses, liovo appeared in great variety. 
Some beautiful fringos, harmonizing with every shade of 
color, have been produced. The new plain and figured rib¬ 
bons may also be included among the favorite trimmings. 
Some trimmings for ball dresses, consisting of flowers inter¬ 
mingled with black and white blonde, aro among the most 
recent novelties. 

A beautiful ©voning dress of white tulle has just been 
made, covered with puffings of tulle, and having small rose¬ 
buds interspersed hero and there among the puffings. 

Mantillas will be worn deep and full, almost entirely 
enveloping the figure. 

Bonnets are trimmed much more plainly than heretofore, 
but very wide ribbon is used. 


CHILDREN’S FASHION8. 

Fig. i.—Little Girl’s Dress of gret Casa mere,* with gay 
plaid ribbon. This ribbon is put around tho skirt and up 
the sides. Botween the side^pieces is a row of tassels. The 
body of tho dress is nearly high, is cut round and finished at 
tho nock with a thin muslin puffing. SsleeT*** nnd body are 
both trimmed with gay plaid ribbon. Bonnet of whit© 
quilted silk, trimmed with ribbon like the dress. 

Fig. ii.—Dot’s Dress of dark blue Cashmere.— Tho skirt 
has a brood baud of black velvet around the bottom. Tho 
body is high and plain, and Lm lappells of black Velvet which 
reach below the waist, terminate in a point, and aro finished 
by black tassels. Loose sleeves, trimmed with velvet, with 
white cambric under-sleeves. Black Telvet belt. Cap of 
black velvet, trimmed with cock’s plumes. 
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Vol. XXXVI. PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1850. 

CHINESE PORCELAIN.. 


No. 6 ■ 


BT JAMBS H. 9AKL 


Evert lr.dy lores fine china. Whether it is $ 
Dresden, Sevres, or ancient Chinese porcelain, 5 
it is all the same. Some, indeed, prefer one ^ 
variety, and some another: onr grandmothers 5 
adored the Chinese ware; our wives worship :> 
Sevres; but all alike had, and have, a true J 
womanly passion for this costly and exquisite $ 
article. This being the case, a short account of j 
Chinese porcelain, illustrated with engravings l 
of some of the most bountiful specimens, cannot ;j 
but be interesting. We shall follow it up with < 
other articles on Dresden, Sevres, and Wedge- s 
wood; and perhaps with a final one on tho f 
ancient Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan pottery. * 
Reliable Cbincso authorities place the dis-< 
covery of porcelain about one hundred and fifty 5 
year' before the Christian era. The art, how- $ 
ever, did not attain perfection till several cen- \ 



Vol. XXXVI.—22 


turies later. At preserrl, the porcelain of China 
is very inferior to what it was; the grotesque 
figuring is there, it is true; but the marvelous 
coloring, which distinguishes the ancient vases, 



Porcelain Vase Enameled with Animals and Plants, 
is absent. Hence, even in China, old porcelain 
is sought for with the greatest avidity, and toch 
high prices paid for it that very little reaohes 
Europe or America. 
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CHINESE PORCELAIN 



^ cream-colored specimens are rare and much 
s prized—these are seldom seen out of China. 
$ The greens, light and dark, turquoise, and reds 
v are generally finely glazed, and have the crackle- 
s lines small and minute. In coloring these ex- 
5; amples are exquisite, and in this respect they 
^ throw the finest specimens of European porcelain 
$ quite into the shade. The green and turquoise 
< crackle made in China at the present day are 
5 very inferior to the old kinds. Perhaps the 
i; rarest and most expensive of all ancient crackles 
s is a yellowish stone-color. 

^ Of other ancient porcelain (not crackle) prized 
*: by the Chinese, we may mention the specimens 
s (generally vases) with a white ground, enameled 
£ with figures of various colors, as green, black, 


Vaso of Sen-green Crackle. 

To begin with what is called old crackle porce¬ 
lain by collectors. The Chinese have many kinds 
of this manufacture, some of which are extremely 
rare and beautiful. In the whites and greys the 
crackle is larger, and the older specimens are 
often bound by a metallic-looking band, which 
sets off the specimens to great advantage. 'White 
and grey are the common colors amongst modern 
crackle; but the latter is easily known from its 
inferiority to the more ancient. The yellow and 


Gourd-shaped Bnttlo of yellowish stone-color Crackle. 


Oviform Bottle of rare Turquoise color, 
and yellow. It is a curious fact that the attempts 
made at the present day by porcelain manufac¬ 
turers to fix such colors invariably fail. 

The self-colored specimens, such as pure 
whites, creams, crimsons, reds, blues, greens, 
and violets, are very fine, and much prized by 
Chinese collectors. 

But the most ancient examples of porcelain, 
are in the form of circular dishes with upright 
sides, very thick, strong, and heavy, and in¬ 
variably having the marks of one, two, or three, 
on the bottom, written in this form, ii, in. 
The kinds most highly prized have a brownish- 
yellow ground, over which is thrown a light 
shot sky-blue, with here and there a dash of 
blood-red. The Chinese tell us these specimens 
are more than a thousand years old. A speci¬ 
men shown by a Chinese merchant in Canton 
was valued at three hundred dollars! 

Within the last few years the attention of col¬ 
lectors in this country and Europe has been 
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Ancient Porcelain Vessel. 



drawn to the ancient enamels of China. Many ^ figures of flowers, birds, and other animals, 
fine specimens were seen in the Great Exhibition | According to the testimony of the Chinese, this 
of the Works of Art of all Nations in Hyde Park, <; manufacture is of a very early period; no good 

^ specimens have been made for the last six or 
\ eight hundred years. 


< Bottle like those found in Egyptian Tombs. 

*> Curious bottles have been found, in China, 
$ precisely similar to those discovered in Egyp- 
\ tian tombs. The general impression of Chinese 
n collectors is that these bottles are more ancient 
^ than those of the Pharaohs. But W. H. Ned- 
^ hurst, Esq., the British consul of Foo-chow-foo 
$ has proved that this is a mistake, by showing 
$ that the inscriptions, found on such bottles, are 
and since that time a number of specimens have \ portions of poetical stanzas by standard and 
found their way into Europe and America. The l celebrated Chinese authors, who flourished at a 
enamel is on copper, colored and enlivened with \ comparatively recent period. 


Ancient Vase enameled on Metal. 


SONNET —TO A LADY. 

BY R. G. JOHNSTON. 


Thou art within the morning of thy days! $ 

’Tis meet that sunny pleasures should be thine; n 
T hat every tongue should syllable thy praise, s 

For God hath made thee more than half divine. !* 
But think not that the glory of thy prime s 

Will follow thee through life’s extended range; s 

Things culminate and retrograde with time; * 


Live in expectancy of coming change. 

So when the ripeness of thy days be passed, 

And yonth’s sweet praise be fallen in the sere, 
And ruthless age's desolating blast 
Howls through the dark'ning Winter of thy year; 
Thou mayst have won a home in some true breast. 
Where thou mayst flee for shelter and for rest. 
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A STORY OF CURRANT JELLY. 


BY CATHARINE F. WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Sophy Clinton sat by the open window, one 
warm afternoon in July, looking out into the gar- 
den, where the light of the setting sun fell broadly 
on the squash vines and the cucumbers, the goose¬ 
berry bushes and the onion beds, all in their 
highest state of summer thrift and greenness. 

“The currant jelly must be made to-morrow,” 
said old Mrs Clinton, lifting her eyes from the 
paper she was reading. 

“Oh? not in this dreadful weather surely,” 
remonstrated Sophy. “Do let us wait for a 
cooler day!” 

“Nonsense!” said old Mrs. Clinton, “the cur¬ 
rants are full ripe now, and if they once get 
over-ripe your jelly will never come. You might 
boil it till doomsday. Besides, it is nearly a 
week since we’ve had rain, and it is likely to 
come upon us at any hour, and if the currants 
once get wet it takes forever to dry them. Tho 
jelly must be made to-morrow.” 

Sophy heaved a sigh of weariness, but did not 
venture further to oppose her mother-in-law. 

The next morning rose beautiful and bright; 
but alas! hotter than ever. (There are times, 
good reader, when the most delicate refinement 
must give way, and people must use language 
that expresses their meaning. To call such 
weather as we are writing of simply warm would 
be a ludicrous affectation.) Immediately after 
breakfast Sophy put on her garden hat, and took 
a basket on her arm. 

“Now, Bridget,” she said to the stout serving- 
woman who had finished clearing away, and was 
folding the table-cloth, “if we pick steadily for 
an hour, I think we shall have enough. And 
if we keep in the shade of the plum trees, I hope 
we shall not find the heat intolerable.” 

“What is that you are saying?” asked old 
Mrs. Clinton. “Going to take Bridget away 
from her work to help you pick currants? I 
shall have nothing like that. Bridget has all 
her dishes to wash, and after that she must get 
the great kettle on over the back kitchen fire¬ 
place; for I want the flannel sheets and the blue 
worsted coverlets all washed to-day; it’s been 
put off too long already, and this will be a splen¬ 
did drying day.” 

“But it will take me so long to pick all the 
888 


currants by myself,” said Sophy. “It*e such 
disagreeable work, too; I hate it.” 

“When you’ve lived as long as I have,” re¬ 
plied the old lady, “you'll find that people have 
to do things that are disagreeable; you must not 
expect always to have everything just so plea¬ 
sant. It’s a fine idea that a person that has 
everything done to her hand, and never so muoh 
os washes out a pair of stockings for herself, 
can’t go out of a morning and pick a few cur¬ 
rants! I wonder how you would have done to 
be placed as I used to bet Five children and 
myself and my husband and a hired man to do 
for, and no one to lift a finger to help me; be¬ 
sides the milk of two cows to take charge of, 
and I didn’t make as much of it as yon would to 
set the tea-table!” 

Sophy’s cheeks burned with vexation, but she 
made no answer. Slowly, and in no very ami¬ 
able mood, she went out at the back door. 

“Only say the word,” said Bridget, “and I’ll 
go with yiz. Niver mind the ould cat in there; 
sure you’ve a right to be misthress in your own 
house?” 

“You mustn’t speak in that way, Bridget,” 
replied Sophy. “ It’s very wrong of you. I’m 
sure I wish you could go out with me; but it 
would make more trouble than it’s worth. We 
must try to have peace at any rate.” 

“Anything in the world for quietness,” as¬ 
sented Bridget, and the young wife passed on. 

It was rather pleasant under the plum trees 
after all; the currants grew very large and abun¬ 
dantly, and she soon became absorbed in pick¬ 
ing them. The litLle basket was half full when 
a voice from an upper window called out, 

“Sophy! Sophy!” 

She looked up, and, in the shade of the blind, 
saw old Mrs. Clinton busy with her sewing. 

“I can’t have you pick those currants!” she 
said; “they are the largest and nicest we have 
in the garden, and I always keep them for tea, 
and to eat out of hand when we want them. Go 
over on the other side where the small ones are; 
they are exactly as good for jelly!” 

Sophy looked across to the designated side, 
where the sun was pouring down in full blaze. 

“But it will be so hot there!” she expostu¬ 
lated. “It’s all I can do to bear it here.” 
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“Sophia,” said Mrs. Clinton, “I am astonished 
at yon. I knew you were a child, but I didn't 
think you were quite a baby. Just go right on 
now and get the currants, as I tell you; I’m not 
going to have all those nice ones used up for 
jelly, and only miserable little things left for 
the table.” 

The spectacles and cap-border disappeared, 
and 8ophy stood a moment in doubt. She felt 
indignant and ill-used. She had a great mind 
to stay where she was; but she had never risen 
to the pitch of openly defying her mother-in-law, 
and she was not quite ready for it yet. So she 
went across, as she was bidden, and stood in the 
sunshine, picking busily, and feeling meanwhile 
as if she were ready to faint with the heat. She 
thought of her own pleasant home and tender 
mother; of the easy, thoughtless life she had led 
in it—every one ready to wait upon her, and 
indulge her. What a change it was to the stern 
sway of this disagreeable mother-in-law! She 
didn’t so much mind what she had to do, but 
the way in which she was treated: ordered about 
like a child, and be rated like an idle servant. 
It was too much, too much; and tears, half of 
sorrow, half of anger, rolled down into tho 
basket, and glittered on the bright, red fruit. 
Oh! if it wasn’t for Alfred she should wish she 
had never come here. If he knew how his 
mother behaved! He didn’t suspect it, for she 
had never told him; he would surely be sorry 
for her, he was so good, so kind. Oh! how 
happy Alfred and she could be if only his 
mother was out of the way! She had thought 
of it a great many times before, but the picture 
had never looked so pleasant. She thought of 
the little parlor, with her books and work; her 
canary hanging under the matrimony vine that 
ran over the piazza; the table neatly set with 
the best white china, and napkins laid by every 
plate; herself with plenty of time to read and 
write as she liked Bridget, willing and active, 
doing all the harder labor, she devoting herself 
to the lighter and ornamental portion. She saw 
long, quiet evenings with Alfred undisturbed by 
society that was not congenial; she imagined 
herself going about, happy and independent, the 
chiding voice and dictatorial manner nowhere 
heard nor visible. Oh! how delightful that 
would be! Then suddenly came the reflection, 
“There is only one way in which it can be: 
mother is too old to marry again; she has no 
other children to live with; there is no way un¬ 
less she should-” Sophy stopped here. 44 1 

don’t want her to die,” she said. Then came the 
remembrance of more grievances. 44 Well, I wish 
she wasn’t here at any rate,” she said again. 
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j When the currants were all picked over, and 
^ the juice got ready, old Mrs. Clinton came into 
$ the kitchen, not to help, but to see that all was 
J properly done. 

| 44 A pint to a pound?” she said. “Well, that’s 

$ right. But, Sophia, you’re never going to take 

* that white sugar; the best brown is plenty 

$ good!” 

^ “Yes,” insisted Sophy, “I must have the 
>, white, or I can’t tell anything about it; it would 
\ be of no use to have my rule.” 

$ 44 Fiddle-de-dee for a rule!” said Mrs. Clinten, 

s 44 I’ve made jelly these forty years, and never 
$ had a rule about it.” 

J “And, if you remember,” remarked Sophy, 
$ quietly, “your jelly last year was all in strings. 
$ You could not put it on the table at all, and it 
% had to be used for cake entirely.” 

$ This undeniable fact did not at all soften the 
| old lady; she only returned, 

< 44 When I began housekeeping I tried to be 
{ prudent, and a help-meet to my husband, and 
^ that’s what folks had ought to be.” 

\ Sophy meantime proceeded to weigh out tho 
l sugar and measure the juice. 
i “And you’re going to use that white sugar 
Rafter all! Ah, well, 

£ ‘I apend my money freely, 

| My husband works for more! 4 ” 

S Sophy trembled with passion. “Mother,” said 
s she, “I thought / was to make this jelly. If 
5 you wish to do it I will leavo it to you; but if it 
i is to be my business I assure you I shall do it 
\ exactly as I think best.” 

$ She stopped, half frightened at this first overt 
s net of rebellion. Mrs. Clinton looked at her, 
£ surprised at such hardihood. There was an 
$ armistice of several minutes, and Sophy went 
5; on with her work. Any of my lady renders who 
s may have had trouble with the business may be 
$ glad to know her rule, which we and all our 
^ friends have “made by” for years, and which is 
s perfectly infallible. She boiled the juice by 
$ itself for five minutes, the sugar meanwhile 
$ being placed in the oven, and heated very hot. 

< When the five minutes were “up,” she added 
$ the sugar to the juice and let them boil together 
% one minute. Then the jelly was done, and ready 
s to pour into the moulds. Old Mrs. Clinton 
5 watched the process with great contempt. 

S “Where did you get such a receipt as that?” 
$ she inquired. 

$ 44 From cousin Helen, and she got it from a 

J French confectioner.” 

^ “French confectioner!” exclaimed Mrs. Clin- 
l ton, in accents of the loftiest scorn. 44 A pretty 

* mess you’ll have of it. You’ll have to boil it 
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over every day this summer, and it’ll never S your cheek,” said the old lady, as they sat down 
oome to jelly after all. It’s a shame—I say it's \ to dinner. 

a shame—to waste all that nice sugar so!” s Sophy went into the bed-room and tried to 
But Sophy’s spirit was roused, and she paid ^ wash it off, but it would not come. She remem- 
no heed to these scoffs; she was sure of success. $ bered her whole tenor of thought that morning, 
And by-and-bye, old Mrs Clinton, seeing that s and was frightened. 

the juice which adhered to the kettle was already $ _ 

hardening, began to yield to her opinion. !| 

“I declare I believe you’re right about it, jj CHAPTER II. 

after all,” she said, tipping one of the cups a $ Alfred Clinton found his wife unusually 
little. “It cleaves away from the side already. j serious and quiet that evening, and, after several 
Well, we’re never too old to learn. I’m sure I i vain attempts to enliven her, he inquired, ten- 
never should have put any faith in such a rule { derly, 44 My darling Sophy, what’s the matter?” 
as that. Now, Sophia, you go and lie down; $ For all reply she threw her arms around his 
you look fit to melt; I’ll call you when dinner is j neck, and, bursting into a flood of tears, ex¬ 
ready. \ claimed, 

Sophy lay down, but not to sleep. Her hot \ 44 Oh! Alfred, if you love me, take me away 
oheeks cooled, but her indignation did not. ^ from here; I am so very unhappy.” 

44 To be spoken to in such a way by a coarse j Alfred’s brow was grave in a moment 44 Is 
old woman like that!” she said to herself. Con- < it my mother, Sophy?” he asked, 
science smote her a little for these words; but $ “Yes,” she sobbed, 44 1 never said anything 
she said, 44 1 don’t care; a saint could not bear $ before, but I feel as if I cannot bear it any 
it. I was well disposed to her when I came % longer. I am nothing but a servant in a house 
here. I would always have been good to her if $ where I have a right to be the mistress!” 
she would let me,” and thoughts of fifty hateful $ “Certainly you have that right,” said Alfred, 
little ways of 44 mother’s” added bitterness to her \ 44 and I have seen that all was not as it should 
feelings. j be. Tell me just what you think and feel about 

As is usual in such cases, there were faults on ^ it, Sophy?” 
both sides. Sophy found Mrs. Clinton already $ Thus encouraged, the young wife poured forth 
in possession when she came home to her hus- £ all her griefs: how she never could count on any 
band’s house. The old lady had lived with her ^ time of her own, as she was continually being 
son for several years, and was accustomed to $ set at work which properly belonged to Bridget; 
sovereign rule. Then Sophy, only nineteen, was $ how the table could never be nicely arranged, 
deficient in the details of housekeeping. She % but must always be set with the old blue dishes; 
could make nice cake and pastry, it is true, and s how brown sugar was used in the tea and coffee, 
pickling and preserving she did in the best man- \ and napkins were forbidden because they made 
ner; but making soap! and cleaning the cellar! ^ so much washing; how it was all she could do to 
and mopping the kitchen! trying out the tallow! < have her own silver tablespoons, that she brought 
putting down hams and corned beef! of these and ^ from home, used on the table, old Mrq. Clinton 
many kindred subjects she was utterly ignorant. $ thinking that BrittAnia metal was good qpough 
Old Mrs. Clinton naturally took the lead, and $ for common, etc., etc. All these griejf^Alfred 
Sophy as naturally followed; a yielding disposi- glistened to respectfully; though, having been 
tion, and a dread of having a disturbance, had s always used to his mother’s ways, he <£id not 
much to do with it, but there was one other \ thoroughly comprehend how they appeared to 
cause in operation. Sophy was a little indolent; ^ Sophy, who had been acoustomed to a tasteful 
not about doing things she understood, but in ^ and attractive home. 44 And the worst of all is,” 
facing disagreeable details, taking on herself > she said, in conclusion, 44 1 don’t feel as if I had 
new responsibilities, and learning thoroughly ? the least authority in the world: I cannot have 
things she did not know and could not like. 8he $ pudding for dinner, or sweetmeats for tea, unless 
saw her mother-in-law’s faults very clearly, and | she chooses; she orders all the household pro- 
Mrs. Clinton saw hers with equal plainness; yet, s visions, and all the household work. I am 
as Sophy, to any unprejudiced observer, was j treated as nothing but a child, and feel myself 
much the least to blame, it is not strange that, 
to herself, she appeared entirely excusable; and 
that the wish, 44 if she only were away,” recurred 
again and again to her mind. I blame yourself for all this; you give up to mj 

“You’ve got a little spot of currant jelly on 4 mother too entirely.” 


perfectly helpless and tyrannized over.” 

“Now my darling,” returned Alfred, “you 
must not be angry if I say you are a little to 
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“Oh! Alfred!” she exclairped, with a fresh ^disappeared from her cheek. No! it was there, 
burst of sobs, “I didn’t think you ever would $ red and gloomy. What could it be? A mark 
blame me for that.” s set on her for the thoughts she had indulged in 

“But I must—just a little,” he said, smiling, jj through the day? 

“Now, Sophy, I have a proposal to make you. j _ 

Take your place at once as mistress of the house. < 

Bridget is attached to you, and there is no need \ CHAPTER III. 

that we should practice a rigid economy. Have > Sophy rose early the next morning, eager to 
the napkins and the china and silver on the < begin the work of reformation. Greatly to 
table every day. Use such quantities and quali- \ Bridget’s amazement she directed that the china 
ties as you think most suitable. Don’t perform \ and napkins, the ivory-handled knives and silver 
Bridget’s work; you have enough to do of your \ forks, the best coffee-pot, and the pretty buff- 
own. Act, in short, exactly as you would do if i colored waiter should be placed upon the table, 
my mother was only boarding with us.” \ But old Mrs. Clinton’s astonishment, when she 

“But t am afraid,” said Sophy, “there are \ sat down to breakfast, quite threw Bridget’s 
some things I don’t know about.” $ into the shade. 

“Well, cannot you learn? Bridget under-$ “What on earth is the meaning of all this?” 
stands most kinds of work, and only requires \ she asked. 

overseeing where she is ignorant. You must $ “I think, mother,” said Sophy, pleasantly, 
set to work and learn together; you will find it s “that we may as well begin to have the good of 
hard at first; my mother will not give up all at $ our things a little; it is hardly worth while to 
once, but when she finds you are in earnest, and l keep them all the time put up for company.” 
understand what you are doing, she will cease s “And you mean to use all these for every 
to object.” $ day?” cried the old lady. 

“Well I will try,” said Sophy, doubtfully, \ “Yes, ma’am,” replied Sophy. 

“but I fear I never shall succeed.” J “We’d ought to be economical,” said the old 

“Consult her tastes where it seems proper $ lady, reasoning the matter, as Alfred happened 
you should do so; and one thing, Sophy, be $ to be present. “Bridget will break all the china, 
very careful about. Don't got angry, no matter s and have the handles off these knives in a month, 
what happens, for that will spoil everything. I i and all the polish off the tea-board, and the 
hope you will find it possible, after a time, to l coffee-pot covered with scratches. And what 
live in oomfort and harmony, and yet exert your \ folly to wear out these napkins and yellow them 
rightful authority. It is very desirable to have $ up, just for nobody but ourselves!” 
it so if we can. Mother has always been to me $ “I don’t think Bridget will be quite so de- 
what a mother should be; and you may know, $ struotive as all that, mother,” said Alfred, smil- 
Sophy, by your own feelings, how it would seem > ing. “Sophy will caution her, and watch a 
to have a son decide that he could not live in \ little at first to see that she takes proper care 
the house with you.” j of the things. It is much pleasanter to have 

“ Yes, I have seen that difficulty all the time,” ^ the table nicely set; the same food tastes a great 
said Sqphy. * deal better.” 

“6ht I promise you faithfully, that if, after j “Well,” said the old lady, dubiously; “but it 
six months’ trial, you find it impossible to i wears things out to use them.” 
assume your rightful place without breaking \ “In that case,” replied he, “I hope we shall 
the peace, I will get another house and we will > be able to replace them.” 

begin again.” j So the meal went off very comfortably, and 

“I don't mean to say,” remarked Sophy, \ Mr. Clinton departed to his office. “Sophy,” 
“that I am never to blame, or that I am always \ said the mother, “just get a pan of water, and 
just as amiable as I should be, and I don’t mean | wash the dishes right up here on the table; 
that your mother is always unkind or exacting; l Bridget has got a tremendous ironing to do, and 
sometimes she does things I should not expect j1 want her to have an early start.” 
of her. This morning, when Bridget was busy, | “I wish to sweep the parlor and clear up my 
she cleaned the brass kettle herself, for fear I \ own room,” said Sophy, “and afterward to make 
should stain my hands with doing it.” ? a cherry pie for dinner. Bridget can do the 

Alfred augured well from this spirit of con- < dishes just as well.” 
cession; and 8ophy went to rest in a very hope-; “But I want her to finish her ironing this 
ful frame of mind. Only, before she undressed, ^ morning.” 

she looked in the glass to see if that spot had * “There is no hurry about it; we all of us havt 
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plenty of clean clothes. If she cannot finish to* * didly, “ there's a great many that wouldn't have 
day, it will do just as well to wait till to-mor- \ it good, even then." 

row." \ After dinner Mrs. Clinton remarked, “Now, 

“ I don't see why you need make a cherry pie; s Sophia, I do hope you don't intend to hare 
it takes an awful sight of sugar, and you don't j Bridget wait at table every day." 
want a <fe*-sert when you hare a good dinner." | 44 Why not?" asked Sophy. “I am sure it's 

But Sophy went on her own way, and Mrs. Clin- > much pleasanter than for one of us to be jump- 
ton retired to her bed-room, with uncomfortable j ing up eTery time anything is wanted." 
forebodings that the sceptre was about to pass \ 41 Well, I don't think it's any great matter for 

from her hands. She did not appear down stairs $ people that do nothing else all day, to get a 
that morning, to the Tost content of Sophy, who $ spoon, or a fork, or a tumbler of water now and 
was thus enabled to proceed without opposition. $ then. And it takes up Bridget's time so; she 
Qreat was Bridget's delight at the turn affairs l might get all the pots and kettles washed while 
were taking; she was fond of Sophy, and glad | she is doing it." 

to hare her assume her rightful place. Old Mrs. * 44 But you know," explained Sophy, “that we 

Clinton was one of the ancient style of house- ^ have Bridget here because it is more convenient 
keepers, who conceive that there is much virtue ^ and pleasant to hire some one to do our work 
in scolding, and that no one can be properly £ than to do it ourselves." 

served who does not practice it constantly. \ 44 Oh! well," Baid Mrs. Clinton, 44 have it your 

Moreover, she was always about in the kitchen, < own way. It’s nothing to me." 

“hindering more than she helped," Bridget' Sophy thought this a good time to define her 
averred, and frequently giving offence to that ^ position, though she did it with fear and trem- 
functionary by 44 spying round" to see if things s bling. 44 1 should be glad if you would feel so 
were clean. Also, she was accustomed to finding $ about it," she said. 44 1 have wished for a long 
fault, and not at all given to praise, even where £ time that I could have the charge of things. I 
praise was due. \ think with some advice from you occasionally, I 

When Mrs. Clinton came down to dinner, she $ could do very well; after awhile, if not at first, 
opened hor eyes very wide at sight of the best j And it seems.to me you might enjoy yourself 
castor and the cut-glass goblets. They had been j quite as well to give up care; you are fond of 
wont to use at that meal a little four-bottled $ reading and visiting, you know. And I often 


Brlttania metal affair, and heavy tumblers of \ 
common glass. She disdained to make any com- s 
ment however, and the dinner, very good and ^ 
nicely cooked, passed over pleasantly. She even s 
overcame her prejudice so far as to eat a piece $ 
of the pie, though Sophy cut it with the silver j 


hear you complain of being tired, and having so 

much to do-" she stopped. She had said all 

she dared venture this time. To her surprise 
Mrs. Clinton took it very well. 

44 Oh! I know what you mean, Sophy," she 
replied. 44 1 don't care, I’m sure, if you can 


pie-knife. i only manage it, but it’s just like trusting a 

“This is excellent, I declare," she observed; s child! However, go on—we'll see how you can 
“but you sweetened it with white sugar." j manage. But I expect Bridget will get so high 

“I thought," said Sophy, surprised, “that ^ and saucy there’ll be no living with her. You 
you always maintained no one could tell the $ never will have any authority over her; you 
difference between that and the brown." ! wouldn’t dare to open your mouth, no matter 

44 1 ain’t an idiot!" Mrs. Clinton succinctly \ what she did. You have to teach such folks 
stated. 44 But then I think cheap sugar does, j their place." 

and we’d ought to be prudent." j 44 Bridget is always very good with me,” said 

44 Prudent, but not parsimonious," said Alfred, s Sophy. 

“Oh! well," said his mother, “I see my ;> ‘‘Because you never have any occasion to in- 
opinion is getting to be of no account. New ^ terfere with her. You should hear how she 
men, new measures." j mutters sometimes when I’m talking with her! 

This remark gave every one an uncomfortable \ And then if you have her do so many extra 
turn, but Sophy hastened to remove the impres- j things, she'll be wanting her wages raised, and 
sion. 44 Do have another bit of pie, mother," ^ I’m sure Alfred can't afford to pay more than 
she urged; 44 1 am quite proud that you like it;" $ ten shillings." 

and Mrs. Clinton passed her plate. \ 44 Oh! I don't think Bridget will have so very 

“You do make as good a pie as ever I ate." i much to do," said Sophy, cheerfully. 44 We will 
she said; 44 but then you might, for you take the $ systematize our work after awhile, and I hope 
best of everything. Although," she added, can- > we shall go on smoothly." 
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Not to weary the reader’s patience, Sophy \ that Sophy was a better housekeeper than she 
succeeded nobly. She found it pretty hard at < had ever been I Having once been relieved of 
times; occasionally she almost wished she had \ “care” she found it very pleasant; she had her 
never undertaken to disturb “mother’s” sove- s time to herself; she read and made visits, and 
reign sway. Sometimes Mrs. Clinton let things j rode out frequently, and enjoyed it all. Her 
go on quietly; then again she would make very \ feelings toward her daughter-in-law softened a 
provoking and contemptuous remarks. 8he had \ good deal; she said to Alfred that Sophy had 
begun life on narrow means, and it was only > grown much prettier latterly, and that she was 
through close economy that Bhe and her hu 9 - \ an excellent wife for him, although she played 
band had been able to bring up their family and $ the piano so well, and never mopped a floor in 
lay by a comfortable property. She thought \ her life. And when there was a prospect of an 
Sophy was awfully extravagant, and predicted ^ addition to the family she grew really tender; 
that Alfred would be completely ruined; also x so careful of Sophy’s health, so interested in all 
she made numerous observations about people J the little skirts, and dresses, and tiny prepara- 
that were such great “ladies,” that she did not j tions. She even revived her long-forgotten skill 
feel herself fit company for them; she thought \ in embroidery, and worked a blanket for the 
such folks had better have stayed where they i; stranger which was the envy of all the mothers 
were, and not have come among those that were s in the neighborhood. And Sophy, as they sat 
beneath ’em. These things tried Sophy awfully, x together, often looked at the old lady’s still 
Many a time she ran up to her own room and l handsome face, now bright with kindly feeling, 
shut the door, for fear of saying something she £ and felt her heart go out to her as she never 
would be sorry for afterward. And then she \ would have thought possible. She realized that 
would feel as if there was no use in trying; but ^ “mother” hnd known many troubles; she had 
a good “cry” generally relieved her, and she s buried the husband of her youth and four dear 
would start afresh, comforted always by the re- $ children; she was aged, she had few pleasures, 
membranco of Alfred’s promise. One thing was 5; little to look forward to in life. Sophy wa9 glad 
very strange; was there magic in it? The little ^ to be able to make her declining years easier 
blood-mark on her cheek varied always with her $ and happier. Day by day the little mark grew 


feelings. Was she quiet and happy, it was pale ^ 
and slight; but when her anger was aroused $ 
against the offending “mother” it glowed like a ^ 
spark of fire. Sophy had an uneasy fancy that ^ 


it was a token of guilt, something like the brand \ 
of Cain. ^ 

But by-and-bye Mrs. Clinton found that no- 


thing went to wreck and ruin, though the best x 
they had was used in common; she found that > 
all the household machinery worked well, though \ 


paler. 

At last the baby was born; a plump, rosy boy, 
hailed by none more delightedly than his grand¬ 
mother; she cried with joy that Sophy’s suffer¬ 
ings were over; she laughed with joy that the 
baby was a son, that he had his father’s eyes 
and his mother’s smile. 

Alfred sat at his wife’s side one morning. 
“Why, darling,” he said, “your currant jelly 
mark is gone entirely; your cheek is clear aa 


she did not step into the kitchen; and that, spite < ever it was.” 

of his wife’s extravagance, Alfred waB not bank- j Sure enough it was so; and better yet, the 


rapt, nor likely to be. She grew to interfere < last touch of rancor had disappeared with. it 
less; to say fewer sharp things; even to admit \ from Sophy’s heart. 


“LITTLE SHOES” 

BT HELEN MAE. 


Two little shoes with knotted strings 
With tears asido were laid. 

And for the form thoy used to bear 
A little grave was in ado— 

Made for our baby-1 ovo—our prido; 

We murmured at its fate, 

And could not think it best it died, 
And left us desolate: 

Grioving because small feet no more 
Would patter soft about the floor. 
Vol. XXXVI.—23 


^ Two little shoo® tear-gemmed; the first 

s In which my precious trod, 

< For the small foet soou tirod of play, 

> And wandered hack to God, 

£ But to her pure, clear-sighted eyes 

1 Heaven wa® not vory far— 

> So short her stay from Paradise 

< The gate was still ajar; 

I So wo the quiet feot undressed, 

' And laid thorn-side by side to rest. 
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BY CARRY STANLEY. 

CHAPTER I. > with my dying breath,” he almost shrieked, as 


“Curse him! No. I told him Pd see you in 
your coffin first. What, let you marry the son 
of my greatest enemy, the son of a treacherous 
father, and of a light-o’-love, jilting mother? 
They say she worships him; well, this will be 
a stab for her tender heart, or I’m mistaken;” 
and William Holmes stamped up and down the 
library with his hands in his pockets; and theD 
laughed savagely as he thought of the pang he 
should inflict on the heart of the widow Lee. 

And Agatha Holmes heard all this without a 
word, but her face was of a deathly white; and 
her sharp nails almost brought the blood in her 
clenched hands, as she stood by the window and 
looked out. 

The furious old man walked up and down the 
room once or twice more, then taking up the 
poker he punched at the fire, then threw it down 
with a crash; and finding his daughter still did 
not speak, he went up to her and seizing her by 
the shoulder, shouted, 

“Why don’t you speak, you obstinate fool? 
Laying plans for a rebellion, are you? Mark 
my words, if you marry that sneaking, poverty- 
stricken, country doctor, I disown you, and curse 
you. Curse you, mind you! Do you hear now?” 
and with a “ ha! ha!” that showed how exhausted 
he was with his passion, the old man sat down in 
his chair. 

Still the girl did not answer, but she turned 
around and threw an appealing glance at her 
mother, who sat pale, terror-stricken, and weep¬ 
ing over her knitting at the other side of the 
room. At the frightful threat of Mr. Holmes, 
the poor woman had risen instinctively in her 
chair, and said, “Oh! William,” then sunk back 
again, well knowing how little she could do to 
calm such turbulent passion. 

The newspaper, which the old man had taken 
from the table, shook and rattled in his trem¬ 
bling hands as he folded and unfolded it, and 
his shaggy brows knit over his blood-shot eyes, 
as he endeavored in vain to fix his attention on 
it. At last he threw the paper on the table, and 
brought his large hand down heavily upon it, 
exclaiming, 

“And I tell you, too, if you ever willingly see 
that man again, I’ll disown you. I’ll curse you 


^ he again wound himself up to his former pitch 
of passion. 

I At this Agatha Holmes took a step forward, 
$ leaned her hand on the table to support her 
s trembling form, and spoke so slowly, distinctly, 
ij and firmly, that her father listened in spite of 
himself. She said, 

s “You will not curse me, for without your per¬ 
il mission I’ll never marry Richard Lee; but you 
J may disown me if you please, for I will see him 
J once more before we part forever,” and then she 
| left the room. 

* Mrs. Holmes arose to follow her, but waa 
s checked before she laid her hand on the knob 
$ of the door by her husband exclaiming, 

$ “Stay here, will you? I’ll have none of your 
| whimpering over her to weaken my authority,” 
and the poor, cowed woman took her seat again, 
I the hot tears falling over her knitting work. 
i Agatha went to her room, threw herself on 
\ the floor, and laid her aching head on the side 
i of the bed. She did not weep, trouble seemed 
s to have made her dumb. She felt too well that 
^ her obstinate, implacable father would carry out 
\ his threat; she could not marry with a curse 
| upon her, so she, who had tasted so few of the 
^ joys of life, saw this sweet love pass away from 
| her lips, untouched. How her heart rebelled! 
{ From childhood she had grown up, deprived, by 
i; her father’s savage whims, of many of child- 
\: hood’s pleasures; overlooked by him, or only 
$ noticed to be thwarted; caressed by her delicate, 
$ timid mother by stealth; and now, just as the 
j world was growing fair and beautiful, just ae 
s the mystic veil had been lifted, and a flood of 
^ light let in on her cold heart, to return to the 
sold, dreary hopelessness! And to gratify a 
S father’s revengo, only for this! 

< Years before he had loved with all the in- 
s tensity and ferocity of his ferocious nature the 
$ mother of Richard Lee, had been engaged to 
s her, but had so frightened her with his wild 
v passions, that she had broken her troth with 
^ him. Then George Lee, his most intimate asso- 
J: ciate, had wooed the girl that he had long loved, 
^and married her. He was only a village doctor, 
$ with a small income, and year by year the littlo 
\ that he could save somehow slipped out of his 
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hands, and William Holmes held his notes, and 
was a hard creditor; and just as his eon was 
looking forward to the time when he could assist 
his father, George Lee escaped from William 
Holmes, and all other creditors, and went to 
settle that last account with the most inexorable 
of them all, death. 

In the meanwhile, William Holmes’ purse had 
fattened in proportion as Dr. Lee’s grew thin. 
He was a good lawyer and a keen business man, 
and when, after building himself a comfortable 
house, he began to look around like a great 
bloated spider to see whom he might inveigle 
into it, he married little Annie Harris. Every¬ 
body envied the new mistress of the new house, 
and of Mr. Holmes’ purse. In the second year 
of their marriage Agatha waB born, and she grew 
up a sturdy little thing, made hardy by the 
storms of her father’s passion, and the dew and 
sunlight of her mother’s love. 

But, poor girl! she forgot now that there was 
any warmth in the mother’s breast, she only felt 
that this brighter, more dazzling light was to bo 
withdrawn. 

All that cold autumn day Agatha kept her 
room, but the next morning she appeared at 
her usual place at the head of the breakfast 
table much to her father’s satisfaction, who dis¬ 
liked his coffee from any other hands than hers. 
As Mr. Holmes was settling himself to his paper 
with his feet on the fender, she said, 

“I have written a note to Dr. Lee, sir, re¬ 
questing him to call here this morning. If you 
object to his coming to this house, I must meet 
him somewhere else, for I must see him this once. 
You can read it, sir.” 

Mr. Holmes sat with his eyes on his paper, 
but shifting his feet uneasily about whilst his 
daughter was speaking. There was something 
in the quiet, decided tone, the unfluttcrcd hian- 
ner, that made him know that opposition was 
useless, that she would see Dr. Lee in spite of 
him, so he said gruffly, 

“I waut to see no love-sick billet-doux , and let 
him come here if you choose; for by Jove, no 
daughter of mine shall make appointments to 
meet any man out of her father’s house;” and 
he turned again to the “Morning News.” 

But after this, "William Holmes somehow re¬ 
spected his daughter more than he had ever 
done before. Wife or child had never dared 
hitherto to thwart his mighty will, and he rather 
liked the opposition; “a chip off tho old block,” 
he said to himself, with a gratulatory chucklo, 
as he went into his office. 

Agatha, who had shed no tears before, cried 
like a little child as soon as she saw her lover. 


“Agatha, Agatha,” said Dr. Lee, as he held 
her close to him, “don’t despair so; your father 
will relent in time, I know he will. We are both 
young yet and well able to wait. I’ll make a 
fortune for you, and then he’ll give his consent, 
I am sure.” 

But Agatha shook her head as she answered, 

“It isn’t altogether the money, Richard, but 
because he hated your father and mother. I 
had to see you this once. I wanted to tell you 
that I felt my father’s word will be kept, and 
that you must not, from any chivalric notion of 
your duty to me, consider that you aro pledged 
to me. There is no hope, Richard, and you are 
free from this moment. I will not be a clog to 
all your plans for life, as this tedious waiting 
would make me.” 

But Dr. Lee was either more hopeful, or pro¬ 
fessed to be so, to cheer up poor Agatha. 

“Nonsense!” he said; “from all known laws 
of nature, the more violent the storm the sooner 
it is over. W T e will do nothing to anger your 
father, and before the year is out he will give 
his consent to our marriage.” 

Still Agatha shook her head. 

“I know him too well,” she said, “we might 
as well make up our miuds to it first as last. It 
will only be prolonging our torture, Richard, to 
nurse the hope, and then find it slowly die away 
as years go by,” and another flood of tears fol¬ 
lowed. 

“Oh! Aggy, Aggy, what a despairing little 
body you are! I’m perfectly confident that we 
shall sit, one on either side of the chiranoy cor¬ 
ner, Darby and Joan fashion, eating apples and 
nuts, and telling over this story to a circle of 
romantic youngsters. Only let ns have faith in 
each other, darling, and all will go well.” 

Agatha Holmes thought she had no hope, that 
she had quite made up her mind she should 
never marry Dr. Lee; but still the knowledge of 
his love made her very happy, and hope is never 
dead at twenty. Her father watched her curi¬ 
ously, but silently. 

“I don’t see that she’s any more quiet than 
common, love is no deep matter with a woman,” 
he thought, and he hectored his wife and snarled 
at his daughter as usual. 

Agatha visited but little in the village. Mr. 
Holmes hated to be bored with company, and 
sneered at sewing-circles, Dorcas meetings, and 
the like; and Dr. Leo’s not very lucrative, but 
far spread practice, claimed so much of his time 
that they seldom met. 

In the monotonous discharge of her domestic 
duties, with nothing to lighten up her life, ex¬ 
cept a furtive smile from her lover now and then. 
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the next three years passed. At last came a great ^ CHAPTER II. 

sorrow. Her mother, who had been starving for \ At last it was known in the village that an 
years for kind words and gentle household atfec- !; young orphan cousin of Mrs. Lee’s was going 
tions, quietly laid down the great burden of her s to make the widow’s house her home. The girl 
life, and shut up in the grave the little remain- j was reputed to be beautiful, and an invalid, 
ing happiness of her daughter. ^ The rumor reached even to the quiet parlor of 

Poor Agatha felt as if she had never known s Agatha Holmes. She, who had thought that no 
trouble till then, as if this sorrow was a i; joy nor sorrow could quicken a pulse again, 
judgment for past repining*, that in her own J so dreary and hopeless did she think she had 
selfish regrets her mother’s love had been for- s become, became suddenly conscious of a jealous 
gotten. ^ pang, and was now, for the first time, really 

The first shock over, the same old routine of ' aware how much she had hoped through these 
domestic duties was gone through with; but s long years. A restless longing to know some- 
now she missed the habit of caring for the in- $ thing of Miss Kirtley seized her, and as she came 
valid, and the kind word, and smile, and depre- i; out of church, she lingered slowly among the 
cat$ng look of her mother’s eye, as if asking her gossips to catch stray information of one whom: 
forgiveness for not preventing her unhappiness. 5 she looked upon as her rival; and if she seemed 
Agatha had only more bitter memories now than ^ harder to please than hitherto, and tossed over 
before her mother’s death; except this every-\ the goods longer in the village stores, it was 
thing was unchanged, the house could have $ when she would hear a couple of chatting girls 
been no more quiet than it was, and her life no s discuss the beauty and many accomplishments 
more uneventful, so, with a chill at the heart, she ' of Dr. Lee’s cousin. 

saw the grey shadows of her life close around ^ At length it was known everywhere, and be 
,her. J sure that Agatha was not the last to hoar this 

William Holmes, when he thought of the mat- \ piece of gossip, that Emma Kirtley had arrived, 
ter at all, congratulated himself on his having ' If any one had cared to notice—but no one felt 
prevented his daughter from marrying Dr. Lee. s sufficient interest to notice her at all—we say 
He had not only tasted some of the sweets of 5 if *«ny one had cared to notice her in church on 
revenge, but had secured for himself a house- ^ the first Sunday after Miss Kirtley’s arrival In 
keeper, who administered most unfailingly to his $ the village, they would have seen the usually 
comforts. His favorite dish was always done to J quiet, self-absorbed Miss Holmes glancing fur- 
a turn; his toast was as brown as an oak leaf in \ tively all the time of the gathering of the con- 
the autumn; his coffee might have delighted an v gregation, in the direction of Mrs. Lee’s pew, a 
Arab; and his tea have been approvingly nodded ^ quick, restless uplifting of the eyelids, and an 
over by a Chinese mandarin. And besides this, s unusual compression about the always com¬ 
as ho looked up from his book, or his writing, s pressed mouth. But no one accompanied Mrs. 
or his newspaper of an evening, always on the !; Lee except her son. And now Agatha’s atten- 
opposite side of the table, he saw a fair, grave <: tion was turned to him. It was a satisfaction 
face bending over a piece of sewing or knit- to her that he glanced at her with his usual 
ting, the fingers moving steadily, almost uncon- \ quiet, meaning smile, that for a little while yet 
sciously, never sighing, never seeming to feel! she would not have to give him up in her heart, 
more than an automaton. Yes, it suited him, { She was now wakened up from her long 
and as his shaggy brow fell again over the book, i; lethargy to a sense of dull, heavy pain. A 
or writing, or paper, he felt the comfort of Buch J restless desire to see Miss Kirtley took posses- 
a daughter in his inmost soul. ij sion of her. She passed Mr. Lee’s house seve- 

Once, for a little while, his serenity was dis- J ral times, but saw no one but the widow tending 
turbed. A brother lawyer, of nearly his own s to her flowers, or the servant about some house- 
age, began to visit Agatha. He was a rich man, | hold work. At last, one morning, as she was 
and a widower with several children. At the $ sauntering slowly along under the elms that 
possibility of losing her, Mr. Holmes occasion- J shaded the village street, the bright sunlight 
ally felt that his daughter’s life was not as happy \ flickering through the leaves, she heard, before 
as it might be, and that, perhaps, to escape the ;j she reached the widow’s house, a sweet, bird-like 
irksomeness of his home, she would prefer the s voice, singing as if in very fullness of heart. At 
liberty of one of her own; but she quietly dis- $ the window, enframed, as it were, in a wreath 
missed her suitor, saying she should never marry, of woodbine and climbing roses, stood a young 
and he again settled himself in his former com- $ girl, beautiful enough, Agatha thought, to be an 
fortable serenity. £ angel. The deep mourning dresB brought out 
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more vividly the wonderful purity of her com¬ 
plexion; and her blonde hair, which was turned 
back from her face, seemed to encircle her head 
like a halo. As Agatha approached, she was 
reaching forward, trying to coax a morning-glory 
vine from the porch, to mingle its blue cups with 
the white roses around the window. 

With a gasp, that sounded like a sob, Agatha 
passed on. She hurried home, and, when once 
in hor own room, threw herself in a chair, and 
sat for a loug while perfectly still. Then she 
arose and took a long look in her glass. Alas! 
and alas! how could her grey, colorless face, 
with its dull eyes and hard lines, compare with 
the almost infantile beauty and innocence of the 
young girl’s whom she had just seen? What 
were the measured tones of her voice, that seemed 
never to be modulated to either joy or sorrow, 
compared to the now glad, now half sad, expres¬ 
sion given to that song? Then she buried her 
face in her hauds and thought for a long while 
again. It was true that she had told Dr. Lee, 
years before, that she held him by no promise; 
that she would not fetter him, in the life he was 
to look forward to, by any engagement to her. 
She thought she had really renounced him; but 
now she discovered that, through all difficulties, 
she had hoped one day to be his wife; that, in 
her heart, she had considered the betrothal a 
tacit one. 

So the summer time wore on. Agatha battling 
with herself, getting, one by one, thorns for her 
martyr’s crown; pierced by them, now and then, 
as her lover gave her one of those understanding 
smiles, or a lingering pressure of the hand, as 
they casually met, only to make her more 
wretched, when she shut herself up alone, and 
said, “He must love her in time. I can never 
marry him, and, if I could, I ought never link 
such a worn-out spirit with his.” 

So, as we said before, the summer time wore 
away, and the autumn came in with all its gor¬ 
geous but saddening beauty. 

Agatha had had one or two more suitors, middle- 
aged, well-to-do men, lured by her father’s wealth 
to seek the grave, notable girl; but she had said 
to herself, “I will stay always with my father; 
I made the sacrifice for him, and it shall be com¬ 
plete.” 

Now, however, came one with whom it was 
different. He was a man of thirty—not so very 
much older than herself now—one whom she 
had known from a boy, and known well too, as 
a young man studying in her father’s office. 
She had always liked him, and she knew that he 
was one whom she could always respect and 
rely upon. When Mr. Merrick’s offer was made, 


Agatha asked time to consider it. Why should 
not a happy home be hers? Anything would be 
better than this life she was now leading. So she 
took her bonnet and shawl, one afternoon, and 
strolled over the river, for she could come to no 
determination at home. But in the depths of 
the woods it was no easier to decide. She began 
to feel a restless impatience of the dull pain of 
her present lot, as if any change would be for 
the better; and then she thought of the long 
years of her mother’s unhappy, unloving mar¬ 
ried life. And so the afternoon waned away, 
the red and yellow leaves falling silently around 
her; a rabbit now and then hopping close up to 
her, and eyeing her with its bright, black eyes, 
totally fearless of the mute figure at the foot of 
the tree. The sun was trying to Bink rapidly, 
and the whole sky was a-blaze with crimson and 
orange. Agatha was still as undecided as ever. 
At last she heard the plash of oars, and the 
sound of gay voices, on the river below her. 
She rose and walked a short distance, and saw 
a small boat moving slowly along through the 
golden colors of the river; a sweet face upturned 
to the bright evening sky, and singing an even¬ 
ing hymn, and Richard Lee carefully enveloping 
the slender form in a heavy shawl. And the 
lonely figure on the bank above watched till she 
saw the boat and its happy freight glide into the 
dark shadows of the wooded hill, and then she 
sat down aud wept. 

When she looked up again, the orange and 
gold had faded to a pale amber, and lights were 
beginning to shine out on the opposite hill. She 
must go home now, and she must make her de¬ 
cision; for Mr. Merrick was to receive his an¬ 
swer in the morning. Still she only drew her 
shawl more closely around her, and watched the 
lights as they were reflected in the water on the 
other side of the river, or crept up the hill side. 
The sad girl pictured to herself the many happy 
households before her. The husband’s return, 
the comfortable chair, the glowing fire, the bright 
light and cheerful table; she saw the wife and 
moiher moving about with happy, quiet content; 
little children, with their sweet faces waiting for 
the good night kiss; or white-robed figures kneel¬ 
ing with clasped hands, and reverent eyes, and 
asking, with all a child’s loving faith, “Please, 
God, bless dear papa and mamma!” She saw 
more than this. She saw how those two, the 
happy heads of the family, had gone, side by 
side and hand in hand, with firm, loving hearts 
along the road of years; through pleasant places 
often, aye, very pleasant places; but then again 
through dark shadows, and over dark sorrows; 
and she knew that faith in God, and mutual love. 
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had sanctified all. There she saw the light from $ must be between them, she rose slowly, and went 
their own library windows, far across the river, down stairs. 

far up the hill; and she thought of the sorrow- $ She had entered the room, before, in her con¬ 
ing, unloved life of her dead mother; of the $ fusion of feelings, she remembered her promise, 
shadow that was always over her brightest s given to her father, never intentionally to meet 
hours; of the cares and troubles that she had s Richard Lee again. Ho stepped forward with 
to bear, unsympathized with; of her lonely, $ the same smile, eager as of old; but she seemed 
desolate sorrow over a little coffin. And she s only like an automaton. He drew her down on 
thought, too, that without this, that eren with s the sofa beside him, she, poor girl! trying to col- 
mutual respect, and kindness, and sympathy, ^ lect her faculties. 

perhaps the ghost of a lost love might take its s “Agatha, Agatha, 1 ” he commenced, “this is 
place unbidden by her side, sitting by her at s like it used to be. I did not dare hope, when I 
the fireside, clasping a hand that was given to j came in, after what your father has said, that 
her husband, looking at her with tender, re- \ old times could be revived; but it all seems so 
proachful eyes, when her glance was on another; $ natural now, that I know he will consent to our 
between her wedded husband and herself, always ' marrying. Fm rich now, Agatha—that is, rich 
and always. So Agatha decided; and the next s for a village doctor, you know—and he must let 
morning Mr. Merrick, too, was told that “she jj you be my wife.’* 

should never marry ” j; “Don’t, Richard! don’t torture me so!” wu 

And now she set herself resolutely to look her $ the reply. “I know my father better than you 
future in the face. She saw her line of duty $ do. It was only when you paid that last note, 
plainly marked out. To administer, as she had l which lie held of your father’s, that I heard him 
always done, to her father’s comforts; to live \ mutter to himself, as he took it out and looked 
less in her own thoughts, and her own sorrows; $ at it, ‘Aye, aye; work on, Richard Lee, hard as 
to help, as far as she could, those who were in s you will, daughter of mine shall never be daugh- 
“sorrow and tribulation;” to give cheerful words $ ter of Bessie Morrison’s.’ You see it is impos- 
always, sympathy always; and so look forward, 5; sible; but still, I’m so glad to see you again, for 
through the grey light that was now around her, v I want to toll you that you must not consider 
to the brightness and peace of her setting sun. $ yourself bound to me. I look upon the engage- 
It was soon known in the village that Emma j: ment as broken; you know I said so, years ago.” 
Kirtley was very ill, dying perhaps. That even- \ Agatha was now rapidly recovering her self- 
ing, on the water, she had taken oold. It was ? possession. Her thoughts, for the past few 
gossiped of, too, by the nurse who had been < months, all tended to this direction. Dr. Lee 
called in to assist Mrs. Lee. Now the poor girl j looked at her with an obstinate 6milo, which, 
had called on her cousin in her delirium, beg- $ poor tiling! made her heart warm in spite of lier- 
ging him not to leave her when she loved him \ self, and which nearly melted away all her de- 
so; of his soothing words and gentle ministra- $ termination. 

tions; and all this Agatha heard. s She went on, “I want you to understand, in- 

At last it was known that the present danger \ deed I do, that what I say is so. My father will 
was over, but that the frail invalid recovered too $ never let me marry you, and you must not waste 
slowly to give much hope of her ever getting s your life in vain hope, and go on uncheered by 
actually well. J a wife’s sympathy to the end.” 

Agatha Holmes’ twenty-fifth birth-day had $ At the picture which she had called up, 
arrived. It was the last day of the year; and, j Agatha felt chilled herself; then she resumed, 
as she sat in her room, watching the snow fall- $ calmly, almost coldly, 

ing steadily and noiselessly, wondering what $ “ Indeed I very seriously thought of marrying 

good future years could bring to her, trying re- j some one else last fall.” 

ligiously to prepare herself for the duties of her $ Agatha Holmes could not help feeling glad at 
coming life, Dr. Lee was announced. S the sad, disappointed look which overspread her 

The startled, eager face, and questioning eyes, < lover’s face. She paused for a moment, then 
which were turned upon the servant, made her $ said, 

stare at her mistress as she repeated the name. S “What I tell you is true. I think married 
When the door was closed, Agatha sank back to s life the happiest life in the world, where love is; 
the seat from which she had risen, clasping her \ and I believe that love often comes, if we have 
hands over her heart, which beat so tumultuously, j respect first, and mutual sympathies. After 
“What can he want? What can he want?” she s this, Richard, we can be friends, but never any- 
whispered to herself; then remembering how it' thing more.” 
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“Do you mean to say, Agatha, that you are 
engaged to some one else?” asked Dr. Lee, walk¬ 
ing gloomily up and down the room. 

“No, I’m not engaged. I only spoke of it to 
show you how completely annulled I consider 
your pledge to me. Now I have something which 
I want to say to you: I heard, last fall, during 
Miss Kirtley’s illness, that sho was attached to 
you. If you can love her sufficiently, I believe, 
from what I have heard of her, that she will 
mako you a good wife. Don’t let any hope of 
ever marrying me, Richard, come between you 
and your happiness with your cousin. You know 
I can never bo your wife; my father will never 
consent, so now good-bye,” and, giving him her 
hand, she was gone before he had collected him¬ 
self sufficiently to answer her. 

Before the elm trees were green again, Rich¬ 
ard Lee had moved away to the West with his 
mother, and with Emma Kirtley as his wife. 

In two years from this time William Holmes 
was on his death-bed; and he seemed to be 
dying as ho had lived, a stern, inflexible man, 
asking sympathy from no one. All Agatha’s 
attentions he received in sullen silence. The 
poor girl wondered if he was going to dio “and 
make no sign,” if even death itself could not 
melt that hard heart. At last, one morning, just 
as the grey dawn was breaking, Agatha, as she 
lifted the night-lamp from the chimney-place, 
held it so the light fell full on her face. Her 
futlier followed the light in the indolent, half¬ 
unconscious way that becomes a part of sick¬ 
ness, and, at last, they rested on his daughter’s 
face. He lay for a long while perfectly quiet. 
Agatha had extinguished the light, and was 
standing by tho open window, wearily watching 
the slow approach of morning, and listening to 
the birds sing. 

“Agatha!” There was something in tho tone 
of the voice not usual to Mr. Holmes, and Agatha 
quickly moved to the bedside. “Agatha, you’ll 
be very lonely when I’m gone, won’t you?” he 
said. 

It was the first allusion ho had ever made to 
his death. For one little moment she thought, 
“not more lonely than I’ve been all my life;” 
but she replied, as cheerfully as she could, “I 
should miss you very much, father; but you 
know that I care very little for general society, 
and besides, I hope you will soon be well.” 

“No, I shall never be well,” and after that 
his eyes followed wherever she went around the 
room. Perhaps it was the night’s watching; or 
perhaps it was the sickly grey of the morning 
light; or it might be the sickly light of all her 
former years gathering more deeply around her 


GATHA HOLMES. 

^ now, that gave her face that ghastly look that 
^ so attracted her father’s attention, 
s “I most wish now that you’d been married, 
\ Agatha, I should like to have had my property 

< go to my own flesh and blood. I suppose you’d 
$ have been happier too, wouldn’t you?” 

$ His daughter felt tortured, but replied, 
s “That depends upon circumstances.” 
v Again there was a long pause, when Mr. 
$ Holmes suddenly said, 

% “I wish now that I’d let you marry Dr. Lee; 
$ somehow people see things differently on a sick- 
^ bed, Agatha; but I hope you’ve not been very 
5 unhappy about it,” and he eyed his daughter 
n closely, as if wishing to have this hope con- 
^ firmed. 

s “ One’s happiness don’t always consist in being 
J married, you know, father; but oh! I’m so glad 
^ that you care for me,” and with an outburst of 
s tears, Agatha leaned her head on her father’s 
| pillow. 

\ Perhaps as the dying man feebly stroked the 
s thin, pale face beside him, ho thought of the 
5 many wasted lives and aching hearts he had 
\ caused, of the love he had quenched, of the 
\ happy fireside hours he had deprived himself of. 
\ Who knows? 

^ Before the next dawn, a white sheet was 
\ stretched over a rigid figure on the large bed, 
5 and Agatha, with her head on the window-sill, 
{ was watching with burning eye-balls for the 
s rising sun. 

jj CHAPTER III. 

s It was the last day of December, and Agatha 
$ Holmes’ thirtieth birth-day. Heavy, leaden 
n clouds had been gathering all day, and at night- 
s fall the snow storm set in. At first it came down 
5 in large, soft flakes, slowly and noiselessly, like 
<: the tread of angel’s feet; but as the twilight 

< dcopened the fury of the storm increased. Soon 
^ the whole country was enveloped in a white 
s shroud, and the fine snow fell so fast and thick, 
s that as Agatha looked from her sitting-room 
$ window, she could scarcely discern the lights in 
s the houses down in the village. 

| “Even their cheerfulness is shut out from me,” 
$ she thought sadly, as she walked away. A glori- 
s ous hickory fire was flashing nnd crackling in 
\ the open fire-place, and Agatha drew her little 
S table and chair up by it for companionship, 
s Without, the snow and the sleet beat on the 
s casements, with a sharp tinkling sound, as if 
needles were being thrown against them; and 
s the great, white pine trees wore keeping up a 
s deep murmur, and swaying and shaking their 
) heads to disencumber themselves of the beauti- 
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ful while plumes that the snow had decked them 
with; and the wind went shrieking and wailing 
around the house, giving deep sobs now and 
then, as if for some lost happiness; but within, 
the tire snapped merrily, and covered the whole 
room with a flush of warm light. It wavered 
and flickered, to bo sure, creeping up and caress¬ 
ing the tall, old clock in the chimney corner, and 
lighting up the grim, straight horse-hair sofa, 
giving it a cheerful look in spite of itself; and 
sometimes, in a fit of extravagant mirth, it snap¬ 
ped out a spark on the old tortoise-shell cat, 
as she lay stretched out before it, making her 
spring quickly for safer quarters; but it always 
glowed with the same steady glow on the soli¬ 
tary figure by the table, flushing up the cold 
grey color of her dress, as if it knew it was a 
comfort to her. 

Agatha mechanically took her knitting from 
the table. She was accustomed to sit at this 
hour without a light, and her knitting was her 
constant companion. It was not any of the 
tasteful fancy work so common now-a-days, only 
a homely blue stocking. This she liked. The 
bright needles clicked on round after round, and 
her slender fingers worked busily, but it left her 
eyes and her brain idle, or for other employment. 
And sometimes, in the glowing coals, she built 
up a happy home for others in the far West; 
and sometimes she saw his children around her, 
making her old age brighter than her youth had 
been. And so it was to-night. How old memo¬ 
ries would come back! How she hungered for 
one little crumb of the love which she knew was 
so lavishly thrown about in other happy homes! 
She lived on a solitary, unloving, unloved life. 
Both her nature and her education made it im¬ 
possible for her to go out in the world after her 
father’s death, to seek for new companionships. 
Her friends were the poor people of the village, 
for whom she knit interminable blue stockings, 
and made up flannel and broths. She knit on, 
and on, the firelight dancing around her, and 
playing coquettish antics in the distant corners 
of the room; and out-of-doors, snow and sleet 
were holding their fantastic revels, decking the 
evergreens; building up feathery white bul¬ 
warks; and making a soft ermine bed for the 
old year to die upon. 

Five years ago to-day, and she had bid Rich¬ 
ard Lee good-bye. Since then many silver 
threads had been woven in the brown of her 
hair. She saw them to-day, and though she 
sighed, she was half glad that she was growing 
old so fast. But oh! such a lonely, uncared-for 
old woman as she would be! Her few poor pen¬ 
sioners, and her cats, and her flowers—these 


were to be the objects of her interest for the 
rc9t of her life. And the melancholy wind 
moaned in sympathy a9 she laid her head on 
her arm, on the table, and shed tears that gave 
her no relief. The hand that held the half 
finished blue stocking dropped by her side, and 
the firelight flashed on the bright steel needles; 
the little kitten darted from under the table for 
the big ball of blue yarn that rolled on the floor, 
and finding itself unchecked by its mistress, 
and its juvenile indiscretions winked at by its 
mother, it tossed the ball about and around, 
sometimes shooting it over in the far corner, 
then again lying on its back to manage its huge 
; plaything with its four tiny paws. 

Although the work was at last twitched from 
her hand, and kitten at length monopolized 
stocking as well as yarn, Agatha's reverie was 
too sad and deep to be conscious of it. 

The opening of the sitting-room door, which 
let in a cold draught on her from the hall, made 
her start up, lest her servant, in bringing in 
lights, should see her tears, but a man’s tall 
figure filled up the doorway. He was in the 
shadow, and in the uncertain light of the room 
she did not at first recognize him. 

But the “Agatha,” in that familiar voice! 

For an instant all was forgotten, except that 
it was the “Agatha” and “Richard” of old; for 
an instant ten dreary years swept back, and be¬ 
side the two in the room stood two others, youth 
and hope. 

Only for an instant! All these years of school¬ 
ing had not been lost on Agatha, and she quietly, 
almost coldly withdrew her two hands which had 
been firmly imprisoned in Dr. Lee's. He looked 
hurt and embarrassed, and with much less self- 
possession than Agatha’s, he answered her ques¬ 
tions about his journey, about the storm, about 
his mother. 

“Agatha,” he said, at last, “haven’t you for¬ 
given me ? I thought you would after my letter, 
for I swear to you, had I not seen Emma dying 
before my eyes, I would never have married her. 
I could not make her few last years miserable; 
but she knew I had loved you, for my mother 
told her, and on her death bed, Agatha, she 
spoke of you, and said that perhaps, now your 
father was dead, you would be a mother to her 
little child.” 

All Agatha could say was, 

“I’d nothing to forgive. I never reoeived a 
letter from you,” and she looked at him vacantly, 
as if unable to comprehend it at all. 

The servant came in presently with lights. 
She was one who had lived in the family for 
many years, and knew Agatha sinoe girlhood. 
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She was a discreet woman, and did not enter f not like the pale-faced woman, with sad eyes 
the room without due announcement, and then • and hard lines about the mouth, aud hair be- 
scarcely looked at the two by the fireside, only jj ginning to whiten, that had last looked in that 
at the kitten on the other aide of the room mer- £ glass. Then she began to brush the hair to see 
rily entangling the ball of yarn. v if the silver threads could not be hidden—for his 

Agatha saw the New Year in that morning, * sake—and as she did this she blushed at her 
but not alone; and as the sturdy, black clock in l vanity, and laughed a laugh so happy that it 
the corner tolled the “small wee hour” of one, \ startled her. The little chamber had not heard 
Dr. Lee arose to go, saying, \ such a laugh for years. With what a thankful 

“Remember, Agatha, no delays. Life is too [ heart she knelt by her bedside that New Year’s 
short for us now to be long separated. I shall \ morning, saying no words probably, only giving 
go the day after to-morrow for my mother and j up a full heart to her heavenly Father, asking a 
little Emma, and then such a happy family as l blessing on the New Year and the new duties 
we shall be. But won’t the people talk though!” i that she was to assume, and then she lay down 
and Dr. Lee gave one of his happy laughs, and— ? and went to sleep as happy as a child! 
probably gavd Agatha something else. | In less than a month from that time, Agatha 

Two o’clock struck. Puss and kitten were v Holmes became the wife of Dr. Lee. Poor Emma 
asleep, the fire had long burned down before \ had been dead for a year or more, so village 
Agatha thought of moving from the seat where s gossips could make no objection, though Agatha 
Dr. Lee had left her; then she slowly went to $ was not as beautiful as the first wife had been; 
her chamber like some one in a happy dream. $ but it was wonderful, they said, how young and 
As she put her light on her toilet table, she \ pretty she had grown; maybe because she had 
caught a glimpse of her face in the glass. Such ^ left off those sober-colored dresses; but we know 
a change! she scarcely knew herself; she looked ^ that it was because of the light reflected from a 
almost like the Agatha of ten years before, and jj loving and loved and satisfied heart. 
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He wm our first, the blue-eyed darling! 

Ho gathered first our heart’s fresh dew— 
He filled our souls with lore overflowing, 
Love, strange, and sweet, and to us new, 
We watched with care each infant gesture, 
And radiated back each sinile— 

While from the warm depths of our being 
Rich love came forth in floods the while* 

Other sweet darlings came to bless us, 

Other soft fingers closed round ours. 

Other red lips yearned to caress us; 

And others strewed our path with flowers; 


But oh! they were not like our Jamie, 

Tho tender bud, the first born bloom; 

No music cheered us like his prattling— 

No smile—like his—could banish gloom. 

Grey hairs round Jamie’s brow are clustering, 
And we are near the lonesome grave, 

Yet still the love of old is in us, 

We bless our Qod who Jamie gavel 
To us, he is not old—our Jamie, 

He is our dearest idol still— 

He holds within us that wide chamber 
No other child of ours can fill I 
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A sallow beldam, from whose path 

All sweet flowers shrink, fearing her wrath; 

Withered and wrinklod too is she, 

Like apple dried upon the tree; 

Peaked her nose, pointed her chin— 

Her lips close drawn and very thin, 

So thin, so sharp when they are stirred, 
They're keener than a two-edged sword, 

And that is why, as logic teaches, 


She always makes such cutting speeches— 
Her words writhe through this fearful pass, 
A strange, distorted, loathsome mass, 

Creep out into the world, fell spiee, 
Assuming many a fair disguise. 

And, when tbeir fraud and flattery 
Gain of one’s thoughts the entrance-key, 
Woe to that tnisting human soul 
Whose armor is not doubly whole. 
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“I never saw such an obstinate girl!” and 
Mr. Morton paced his study floor with quick, 
impatient steps, looking at his niece, who, with 
a pout of defiance, sat half buried in a large 
arm-chair, her dark, bluo eyes filled with tears, 
and her pretty dark curls pushed back from her 
flushed face. 

“I think it is very unkind to be so anxious to 
get rid of me, uncle Edgar,” she Baid, with a 
quivering lip. 

“Now don’t be simple, Eva. You know I 
should like to keep you all my life; but your 
father expressly named your seventeenth birth¬ 
day as the time for you to marry your cousin 
Edward.” 

“The idea of having one’s husband picked out 
ten years ngo!” 

“Well, my dear, your father was very anxious 
to unite your grandmother’s property again; and, 
as Edward’s father is the only other brother ex¬ 
cepting myself, ho, also, left a will requesting 
his son to marry you; and your property and 
his depends upon the compliance with this re¬ 
quest. You cannot refuse him.” 

“What is the penalty?” 

“ He takes all the property left by your father 
and his own.” 

“And if he refuses me?” 

“You take it all. But do not talk so; you 
don’t love anybody else, do you?” 

“No! You know that!” 

“Then why not take him?” 

“Oh! the whole arrangement is so hateful. 
His highness does not even condescend to come 
to me; I, forsooth, must seek him.” 

“You are only invited to visit your aunt.” 

“Yes, and submit my charms to his lordship’s 
decision.” 

“Well, Eva, perhaps he will refuse you,” 
and there was a mischievous twinkle in Ed¬ 
gar Morton’s eyes; “then you not only lose 
this distasteful husband, but double your pro¬ 
perty.” 

A flash of brightness crossed the pretty face, 
before disfigured by pouting, and Eva sprang 
from the chair, saying, 

“Well, I will pack my trunk, and start in 
search of my husband.’” 

“That’s a good girl,” said her uncle, bending 


I his stately head over her tiny figure, to kiss the 
fair face lifted to his own. 

Eva danced across the room, the hall, up the 
% stairs to her own room; and then, locking the 
| door, dragged forward from a corner a large 
< trunk, and commenced her preparations. 

\ Several hours later she stood before the glass 
l arranging her traveling dress. • 

\ “You are too good-looking yet, Eva!” she 
s muttered, looking at the reflection of a faircom- 
> plexion, dancing chestnut curls, large, blue eyes, 
\ a tiny, graceful figure, and bright smiles. 

> Shift the scene, as dramatists are privileged 
\ to do, and we find ourselves removed from Eva’s 

s 

^ pretty room, in her costly city home, to the par- 
i 1 lor of a tasteful country mansion on the banka 
S of the Hudson. A lady, tall and dignified, 
\ dressed in mourning, with a widow’s cap, is 
$ seated near a window sewing; whilst, at a table 
s opposite to her, her son, Edward Morton, is 
J writing. The gentleman is about twenty-five 
$ years of age, with bold, handsome features, a 
} tali figure, and a broad, thoughtful forehead. 

^ “Edward,” said Mrs. Morton, gently. 

\ “Well, mother?” 

< “It is nearly five o’clock. Your cousin Eva 
$ will be here in an hour, had you not better bo 
$ ready to receive her?” 

^ “I am ready, mother.” 

\ “In your dressing-gown and smoking-cap, my 
< son?” 

\ “tVhynot? I have no desire to fascinate the 

I young lady. My father’s wishes require me to 
offer myself for her acceptance, and I left Europe 
for that purpose; but my own inclinations do not 
* at all chime with the duty.” 

< “You have not formed any other attachment ?” 
> “No, mother, but a man likes to choose his 
^ own wife—not find her made over to him when 

I he was a mere boy.” 

“I hope you will like her.” 

“Amen!” and the conversation dropped. 

^ They were still seated there, each engaged 
5 in silent occupation, when the door was flung 
!; violently open, and a lady entered. 

\ She was small, with a dark, cloudy-looking 
$ complexion, heavy eye-brows, and a cross, sour 
| expression. A dark, grey traveling dress and 
close bonnet did not heighten her charms, and 
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her hair was most unbecomingly dragged back 
from her forehead, leaving her face in bold re¬ 
lief against the bonnet facing. 

“Thank you for your gallantry, cousin Ed¬ 
ward,” said this beauty, in a sarcastic voice. 
“I do not so often visit you, that a ride to the 
depot should seem so formidable an undertaking. 
Your coachman was very polite, however.” 

“Edward is very much engaged just now in 
writing,” said Mrs. Morton, while her thought, 
was, “What a fright the pretty child has be¬ 
come!” 

“Oh! it is of no consequence,” said Eva, 
tossing aside her bonnet and mantle, and taking 
a chair. “I have heard before that husbands 
usually loso the distinctive virtues of lovers, and 
as our affairs are so admirably arranged for us, 
my cousin probably considers any effort to win 
the affections of one already forced upon him, 
unnecessary. I beg pardon,” she added, ab¬ 
ruptly, turning to her aunt, “is your son deaf 
and dumb?” 

“Would I were!” was Edward’s internal eja¬ 
culation; but atoud he said, “I regret that any 
guest of my mother’s should have to complain 
of a sligh t from me, and if an apology will earn 
my forgiveness, I beg to offer it.” 

“Is there a fan in the room?” said Eva, not 
heeding the gentlemanly bow and address. 

“A spoiled child,” thought the young man, 
as ho offered a fan. 

“Would you like to change your dress, my 
dear?” said Mrs. Morton, “your traveling cos¬ 
tume is very heavy for the house.” 

“Well, I will beautify, I guess, before tea,” 
said Eva, springing from her chair. 

Mrs. Morton conducted the young girl to her 
room, whilst she inwardly shuddered at the idea 
of calling her daughter. When they were fairly 
in the pleasant chamber appropriated to Eva’s 
use, that young lady’s face suddenly lost its 
sullen expression, cleared like a burst of sun¬ 
shine after a shower, and she threw her arms 
round Mrs. Morton’s neck, and kissed her 
heartily. 

“Dear aunt Laura, I am really glad to see 
you again. I was a little girl when you went 
abroad with Edward, but your sweet face has 
not changed a bit. What a pretty room! Flowers 
too! I love flowers so much. And here are 
books, and this pretty table for my work. Oh! 
I shall enjoy this room, I am sure,” she turned 
to the window. It was nearly sunset, and the 
broad river, scon through the waving branches 
of many trees, looked like molten gold in the 
yellowish light. The green lawn, with its bor¬ 
der of flowers, and beyond the rich foliage made 


a landscape of wondrous beauty. Little Eva 
stood, her face quiet, her fluttering hands folded, 
drinking in this beauty. She was keenly alive 
to the beauties of nature, and this sccno was like 
a glimpse of paradise. 

“Is it not lofely?” she whispered. “Oh! 
auntie, how cau any one be wicked in such a 
beautiful world?” 

“I am glad your room pleases you,” said 
Mrs. Morton. “Edward admires that view very 
much.” 

The whole expression of Eva’s face changed. 

“I must dress for tea,” she said, turning ab¬ 
ruptly from the window, and kneeling before her 
trunk. 

“I will leave you then,” said Mrs. Morton: 
“you can find your way to the parlor again?” 
and she went down stairs. 

After nearly an hour spent over her toilet, 
Eva rejoined the mother and son. Both started, 
and with difficulty repressed an exclamation of 
surprise as she came in. She wore a lawn dress 
of bright blue, over it a white lace basque trim¬ 
med with pink, and fastened at the throat with 
a green bow. Her hair, strained back from the 
face, was gathered behind into a yellow silk net, 
fastened on with red pins. Apparently uncon¬ 
scious of anything worthy of remark in her 
dress, Eva sat down beside her cousin Edward, 
and began to talk in a silly, vapid style. His 
replies in monosyllables delivered gravely, and 
she fancied half contemptuously, at length piqued 
her vanity. 

“ He thinks I am a fool,” was her first thought; 
then, “All right, he won’t propose,” was her 
second. Yet it galled her to see the perfect cour¬ 
tesy, nnd gentlemanly manner in which her non¬ 
sense was received, and almost involuntarily she 
turned the conversation. 

“Are you an author, cousin?” she said, touch¬ 
ing the papers on the table. 

“No; I am making a translation from Schiller 
merely to keep up my German. It is three years 
since I left Germany, and I am fearful of forget¬ 
ting the language.” 

“ My teacher made me translate the other way. 
He said I would acquire more ease in the use of 
German, if I translated from the English.” 

“Thon you are not familiar with the German 
authors?” 

“Oh! yes, I read with my teacher. But, 
cousin,” and she took up a paper of his manu¬ 
script, “why do you not write this in poetry? 
This sentiment, for instance, 

“‘While the wind sighed softly amongst the 
tall trees, as if whispering warnings sent from 
above,’ that is such an exquisite idea for poetry: 
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Whilst murmuring through tbo foliags 
The winds sighed low and soft, 

As if angels whispered warnings - 

Come, give me another line.” 

“I can think of nothing to rhyme, but 
Send downward from alotV’ 
said Edward, quietly. 


< would come to me. Dou’t be alarmed, it is an 

< attack of pain in the side I am subject to. I— 

^ I cannot move, you see-” Here the pain be- 

£ coming very violent, she stopped speaking, while 
jl groans of anguish burst from her. 

\ All the womanly energy in Eva’s character 


said Edward, quietly. * was aroused. 

The hot blood mounted to Eva’s cheeks at the ^ “If she is subject to them, Edward can tell 
implied satire on her burst of sentiment. She ' me what I must do,” she thought, 
tossed aside the papers, and went across the i; “Aunt Laura, I will come back in a moment,” 

room to her aunt’s side. She was turning over s she said, quietly, and then ran lightly from the 

the work in Mrs. Morton’s basket, when a low ^ room to her cousin’s door, on the other side of 
voice beside her said, | the entry. 

“Forgive my impertinence. I did not mean $ Edward Morton was asleep when her distinct 
to offend you. I appreciate the beauty of your $ rap aroused him. 
idea, and only regret that I am not poet enough ^ “Who’s there?” 

to carry it out.” * “It is Eva. Open the door, your mother is 

The frank, manly apology quite conquered $ very ill.” 

Eva’s little feeling of pique, and she gave him $ “Mother?” 

the effect of the first bright smile he had ever ' “Yes; pain in her side. Tell me what I must 


seen on her face. 


; do whilst you are dressing.” 


The tea bell rang, and Eva accepted her \ Edward gave her some directions, and she 
cousin’s offered arm to the dining-room. After $ returned to her aunt’s room. When he joined 
tea, she kept up the assumed character of a $ her, she was standing by the bed bending over 
willful, petulant child for nearly an hour; when ^ his mother, the soft, dark curls falling in care- 
completcly disarmed by her cousin’s gentle cour- $ less profusion around her face, and her tiny 
tesy, she forgot herself, and, interested in ft j white hands pushing back the hair from her 
favorite subject, conversed with intelligence and j aunt’s face, while she bathed her forehead, 
grace; so much was Edward pleased, that the j “Are you better, mother?” he inquired, anx- 
horrible dress and disfigured face were entirely s iously. 

forgotten, and he was charmed with his cousin’s % “Much better! You know these attacks only 
wit and intelligence. The two, resolved to dis- j require prompt treatment, and Eva is the gentlest 
like each other, parted mutually pleased. \ and best of nurses.” 

“Ugh! horrible! what a frightful object!” said \ “I only obeyed orders,” said Eva, blushing at 


Eva to herself, as she stood before her glass pre- ^ the earnest gaxe Edward gave her. 

paring for bed. “I can’t sleep with my face l “But you were prompt, and did not lose your 

Stiffened with this horrible dye,” and, throwing > presence of mind.” 

aside her dress, she began to bathe her face, * “You need not sit up, cousin,” said Eva. “I 
till her own fair skin was again visible. Then $ will lie down here by auntie, and if she wants 
shaking down her hair, she let it resume its own $ anything I will call you.” 

soft, full curls; the beauty of the night tempted £ Two weeks passed away. One day, the one 
her to the window, and putting on a white wrap- $ during which Mrs. Morton kept her room, served 
per, she sat down to view the prospect by moon- J to make Eva and Edward good friends, and this 
light. Pleasant thoughts stole over her mind, s mutual love did not lessen on longer ncquaint- 
but they gradually became miity, and Eva, her s ance. They were walking together one after¬ 
bead resting on the window-sill, fell asleep. It i; noon, when Edward made his cousin a formal 
was very late when she awoke, and, starting to ■: proposal of marriage. 

her feet, she was beginning hastily to undress, \ Eva looked into liis face, with one long, wist- 
when a low moan fell upon her ear. It came s ful gaze, then she said, 

from the next room, occupied by her aunt. Eva $ “Are you merely fulfilling your father's de- 
opened the door and went in. The moonlight $ sire, cousin, or do you speak from your heart? 
pouring in showed her the bed, and another low s If, not loviug me, you will marry me from duty, 
moan made her quickly cross the room to it. s I refuse you, for I can lose fortune better than 
“Are you ill, aunt Laura?” she asked, in a $ bear the life of an unloved wife. If you love 

frightened voice. s me-” 

“Oh! Eva, are you here?” said Mrs. Morton, i; She stopped, while her eyes fell, and her 
in a low, weak voioe. “I was afraid no one i cheeks flushed with bright blushes. 
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“I am answered,” said Edward, taking her $ And Eva crept close into his arms, let her 
little hand in his. “I love you, Eva, tenderly £ bright head droop on his breast, and Edward 
and truly. Is this my wife?” Morton had his answer. 


“ASLEEP .’ 1 


BY MAE! A. LATHBUET. 


Take him not henco, I pray you not! 

And hush your steps near hU low bed; 
Trend lightly, soldiers, wake him not; 

Ho sleepeth well; ho Is not dead. 

Do I not know? Have I not watched 
Throughout this long, lone night of woe, 
Amid tho slain and dying onos? 

Ho Is not dead, I know, I know! 

Why stand ye all so stern and end, 

And say, M His soul hath found its reel?’* 
Why lean ye on your swords, and point 
To that dark wound upon his breast? 

Take him not henco, ho will awake, 

And I shall see him smilo again 
On her who held his weary head 
All the long night, and soothed his pain. 

I fonnd him at tho battle’s close 

Beside this stream, (a crimson flood,) 

The broidered scarf 1 gave to him 

Held to his breast, was stained with blood I 
Ho knew mo then, and called my name 
In whispers, as he hoard me weep; 

But o’er the lurid sun wont down 
Upon tho dead, he full asleep 1 


lie hath not waked; tho dews of Heaven 
Fell not upon his sleeping head; 

For 1 have shielded it with mino 

All those long hours, among tho dead! 

Aud, oh! my shuddering ears have mot 
Full many a moan, and fearful sound; 

And I have seen such sights of death 
All night, upon this battle-ground I 

Oo, soldiers, go! and wako him not, 

For he is weary, lot him rest. 

I’ve smoothed his pale, cold brow, and staunched 
That cruel wound upon his breast. 

Tho stirs have seen my silent watch 
Above his bed, so cold and low; 

Their pitying eyes reproached me not, 

Aud uow shall thiuo? Go, soldiers, go! 

I charge you, by tho lovs you bear 
Your sleeping chieftain, let him rest! 

A little while, and ho will wako, 

And mount the steed he loveth best; 

Lead you to b&ttie once again, 

You whom the Merciful hath kept*. 

And smilo once moro upon, and bless 

Hor who watched o’er him whilo ho slept. 


OUR HOME. 

BY WOODLAND MILLIE. 


You would know it by the tress 

Waving in each passing hroezo; 

Over which, in Summer time, 

Roses sweet and clasping vino. 

Lilies pale, besido tho wall 
In tho sunshine rise and fall; 

While the locust troes, in white, 

Look like watchers of the night. 

Chestnut leaves in sunbeams bathe, 
Rolling on a sea green wave; 

Whilo their branches proudly bend— 
Kiss you like some returned frieud. 

Moss-edged door-stones, old and brown. 
Once by careless hands thrown down; 
Kitten sleeping on the hearth, 

Sharing in our love and mirth. 

You would know it by the shade 
Over all the landscape laid; 

Meadows fair, with seams of rills, 
Belted in by pinc-capped hills. 

Tall, red chimneys rise in air, 

Homely mile-stones gleaming there; 


Green vines shading window an’ door 
Flinging shadows on the floor. 

One clear streamlet glides along. 

O’er a cool and spreading lawn; 

Chasing music all the way, 

Through tho Summer’s sultry day. 

Graceful willows bond above, 

Where sits little Maud, our love, 
Splashing in her tiny feet 
Where tho leaves and waters meet; 

Lisping sweet a pretty song 
As the bright waves glide along: 

Doar God! in her futuro life, 

Grant there bo as little strife. 

Sorrow once, before the door, 

Paused, with head bent low, tbeu lower; 
Seeing nil so free from sin, 

Half afraid to stop within. 

Then, os she walked on apace, 

Stopped with half averted face, 

As in consecrated nook, 

Just to catch another look. 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congnw. in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Uonrt 
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CONCLUDED PROM PAGE 334, 

CHAPTER XVIII. * have disgraced yourself, and all that bear your 


Ralph Trevor returned to his home, pushed 
abruptly by a servant who met him, and hurried 
on to his mother’s room. She was not there, 
and her maid said that she had gone to look at 
the wing of the house which had been left un¬ 
furnished. 

Ralph crossed the hall, flung wide open the 
door, and stood in the room which had witnessed 
his first marriage. He staggered back against 
the wall, and at the Round his mother turned, 
saw him standing before her, so palo and ghastly, 
that she knew her worst fears were about to be 
refilized. 

“Ralph!” she exclaimed, “what ails you? 
What has happened ?” 

“Everything is at an end,” he said, hoarsely; 
“we have killed Lucy.” 

“In heaven's name, what do you mean? Lucy 
is not dead!” 

“We have broken her heart, and murder out¬ 
right. would have been less wicked.” 

“What is it, Ralph? What has happened to 
Lucy? What has she discovered?” 

“That she is not my wife—that I am a false, 
perjured villain.” 

“Not your wife? You are mad, Ralph!” 

“I wish I wore, I should suffer less! I tell 
you, mother, Lucy Markham is not my wife—I 
have another wife living.” 

“I don’t believe it, Ralph; you are insane.” 

“I tell you I was married, years ago, in this 
very room! Look at those withered flowers—I 
put them there myself on ray wedding day.” 

“And whom did you marry?” she cried, 
aghast. “Answer me, Ralph!” 

“Adam Ormme’s daughter.” 

Mrs. Trevor sauk down in a chair pallid as 
her son, muttering, 

“Then it was true—it was true!” 

“Yes, mother, whoever told you the story has 
Spoken the truth.” 

Her anger mastered, for a moment, every other 
feeling iu her heart. She rose quickly, exclaim¬ 
ing, 

“That I should live to blush for my son! You 
40G 


s name. How dare you look me in the face?” 
j* “You need not blame ino, mother, it is all 
i your work! You told me that Helen was dead; 
\ you said that Lucy would break her heart if I 
s did not marry her, and I did so. Do you see 
1 ; now what your pride and falsehood have done?” 
s “And this shameless creature is determined to 
s assert her rights?” 

^ “Not another word like that, mother, the time 
s is past when I will listen to it! I tell you, Helen 
ij Grcome is my wife, but you know her little if 
£ you believe that she would stoop to acknowledge 
\ me for her husband.” 

^ “But, Lucy—where is she?” 

$ “Gone to Adam Grucmo’s house.” 
n “To confront that girl and hear the worst?” 

^ “Oh! mother! Gone with Helen, feeling her- 
^ self safe only under her care.. She has cast us 
$ off, she shrunk from me as if I had been an evil 
5 spirit.” 

s “Gone to that bouse! Ralph, you will drive 
J me frantic! How did she learn this thing?” 

$ “I was in the grave-yard pleading with the 
i woman I had so deeply injured; by what chance 
‘ Lucy followed me there I do not know, but she 
\ overheard our conversation, and heard me ac¬ 
knowledge Helen as my lawful wife.” 

“I must go to her—she shall not stay there! 
^ I tell you, Ralph, the whole thing must be de- 
| nied; I will not bear this shame.” 

^ “Yet we made Adam Grmme’s daughter bear 
J worse!” 

$ “What is that creature to me? I will not hear 
J her name.” 

J “She is my wife—do you hear?” he cried, 
J fiercely. “Beware, mother! Let the conse- 
^ quences be what they may I will not be silent, 
s I have suffered enough from this load of secrecy 
£ and guilt—a prison, death, would be prefer- 
\ able.” 

$ “But your good name, Ralph—your reputa- 

$ tion!” 

< “What do I care for the world's verdict? It is 
s worse to despise myself.” 

J “But it was not your fault nor mine, we 
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believed her dead, and God knows I had no idea < 
she was your wife." jj 

“I was a weak fool; you had me completely !j 
under your influence, I scarcely dared to think $ 
for myself.” \ 

“This is no time for reproaches, Ralph, we > 
must think what can be done—Lucy must not ! 
be sacrificed.” ; 

“Lucy, always Lucy; and Helen, my wife! 
She too plead for Lucy, refused even to admit 
our marriage—with her own hands burnt the 
certificate. But all that is too late—I can do 
nothing but wait—my destiny has gone out of 
my own hands.” 

“Let me go to them, Ralph-” 

“Not a step; you shall not go to torture Helen 
with your anger—not a step, mother.” 

“I will not speak a harsh word, I will not 
even see her if you bid me not; but let me go to 
Lucy.” 

“Lucy is better without your presence, you 
would only increase her excitement. We can do 
nothing but wait till we are sent for.” 

“I must go to Lucy, she has been as my child 
for years, she will hear me, Ralph, I can console 
her as no one else could.” 

“Not to-night,” he repeated, with dogged de¬ 
termination; “I forbid you to go, and the time 
has come when I, not you, must command.” 

“You are ill, Ralph, you ought to be in bed.” 

“I cannot rest—I should go mad to be quiet! 
Leave me alone, mother.” 

“You are not going out again to-night?” 

“I must hear how Lucy is—I shall not try to 
see either of them, but I must go there.” 

“Let me send-” 

“I tell you to give me my own way! Go, 
mother—don’t let us part in anger, but I must 
be alone now.” 

She went away to her lonely chamber, and 
yielded herself wholly to the grief which wrung 
her cold heart. She saw her own sin, but she 
was too proud to acknowledge it, and her hatred 
toward Helen seethed up more fiercely than be¬ 
fore. 

Ralph could not remain indoors; for hours he 
wandered about the fields which led to Adam 
Graeme’s house, not daring to approach nearer, 
and watching always the gleaming of a dim lamp 
in one of the upper rooms where he. knew Lucy 
must be lying, watched over by the woman whose 
life she had so unconsciously blighted. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The morning light streamed dimly into the 
chamber where Lucy Markham was lying. All 


night long Helen had watched by her side, listen¬ 
ing to her indistinct murmurs and soothing her 
to rest again, when, in spite of the powerful 
opiate she had taken, her mental agony would 
overpower all physical prostration, and she would 
start from her slumber with a wild cry for relief 
from the fearful images which haunted her. 

There was no feeling but that of profound pity 
in Helen’s soul for the poor girl. At times she 
felt almost a sensation of guilt, as if she herself 
had been the wronger instead of the one so deeply 
wronged. Then she thought of Ralph, of all that 
he had suffered, and the misery still in store; it 
seemed to her that it would be better if she could 
quietly die, and leave it to time and the good¬ 
ness of God to give him consolation. But she 
put aside that thought, feeling its sinfulness, and 
strove to be resigned. 

Late in the morning Lucy awoke somewhat 
calmer, although perfectly conscious of the events 
of the preceding night. When she saw Helen 
bending over her, she covered her face with her 
hands like a frightened child, exclaiming, 

“You here still?—you have been watching by 
me?” 

“Yes, Lucy; I promised you that I would not 
leave you.” 

“Oh! Miss Graeme-” 

She broke off abruptly shuddering violently. 

“Forgive me,” she said, after a moment’s 
painful silence; “I know that is not your name, 
but oh! I cannot speak the other.” 

“Call mo Helen, I like that name.” 

“And you do not hate, you do not despise 
me? I wonder you did not drive me away to 
die alone.” 

“I have suffered too much myself, Lucy; and 
you were even less to blame than I.” 

“Oh! it i9 terrible!” she groaned, “terrible!” 

“Don’t talk now, dear, try to sleep again for 
a fbw moments.” 

“I cannot, I am glad to have escaped from 
those fearful dreams. I must talk, Helen, I must 
think what I have to do.” 

“Nothing at present; you must lie here and 
get strong again.” 

“That I shall never be; I knew months ago 
that I had not long to live, and now—but it is 
better as it is! Tell me again, Helen, that you 
do not hate me!” 

“Listen to me and try to understand, Lucy! 
If you were my own sister I could not feel for 
you more deeply than I do—there is nothing in 
my heart but pity and affection.” 

“Bless you, bless you!” 

She fell back upon the pillows and wept for a 
time unrestrainedly. Helen did not try to check 
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her tears, for she felt that after that fearful shock 
to every faculty and nerve, there was danger of 
her losing her reason. 

“I am better,” Lucy said, at length; “much 
better; now I must think what is to be done.” 

Helen forced her to take some nourishment 
before she would allow her to speak a word; 
then seeing that there was no other way to quiet 
her, sat down by the bedside and permitted her 
to talk. 

“ Will you advise me, Helen, as if I were in¬ 
deed your sister?” 

“I will, and help you by any means in my 
power.” 

“My aunt is dead,” Lucy went on, with an 
inexpressible pathos in her voice, although she 
shed no tears, “and I have no other relative. 
Mrs. Trevor was very good to me and I loved 
her, but now—oh! how could they do that wicked 
thing!” 

“They believed me dead, Lucy, they were in¬ 
nocent.” 

“Not that! He—Ralph—never loved me, his 
mother knew it, and yet now I feel it was she 
who brought about that marriage mockery.” 

“I have forgiven her, Lucy, cannot you?” 

“I am too near my grave to harbor evil 
thoughts, but let her leave mo alone now! 
That is what I wish to know — I have no 
friends—no home. I am rich, but what good 
is that ?” 

“Will you stay with me, Lucy? Will you let 
me take care of you?” 

“You!” sho cried, “you—and Ralph?” 

“He can be nothing to me; I could never feel 
that I was his wife—I should be committing a 
great sin.” 

“And you will let me live with you?” 

“It will make me very happy.” 

“But we need not stay here? I could never 
grow calm in this place.” 

“We will go away, as soon as you are able to 
travel, to any place that you please.” 

“And you will not leave me?” 

“I will stay with you as long as you wish 
for my presence.” 

“You promise this!” she exclaimed; “you 
swear it?” 

“By the grief that we have borne together,” 
Helen replied, in a solemn tone; “are you satis¬ 
fied, Lucy?” 

The girl shrunk down into the bed, shaking 
like one struck by the chill of death. 

“You cannot do this,” she gasped; “you 
would suffer too much. No, no, let me go away 
and hide my shame as best I may.” 

“None can fall upon you, Lucy; this secret is 


G HEME. 

5 known only to ourselves. For her own sake 
$ Mrs. Trevor will be silent.” 

^ “I thought she loved me,” Lucy moaned; 
I “she used to call me her darling, her child; I 
< thought she loved me.” 

$ “She did, Lucy, next to her own son; of late 
s I believe better.” 

$ “And he—oh! Helen, how blind I was! I 
s might have known the truth! Often, in his sick- 
s ness, I have heard him call upon you; but his 
$ mother put me off with some idle story, and I 
s believed her. I felt that he did not love me, 
but I struggled against the thought: it seemed 
^ impossible that all my idolatry could be wasted.” 
^ “It was not, Lucy; you were very dear to 
s him; but for your affection he would have suf- 
J fered much more.” 

J “But how he must have hated me when he 
% found you were alive! Oh! how wicked I have 
£ been! I have ruined your happiness; made his 
\ life a wreck; disgraced all who belong to me.” 

I “That is insanity, Lucy! You were innocent 

I as a child. You are the one most to be pitied 
i in all this misery.” 

\ “Not so, Helen, for I shall die! I am not 
\ strong like you and him. You can battle with 
J the world, and force it to respect you; but I— 
s under the green turf it does not much matter; 

I I shall find rest there.” 

£ “You must not talk in this way, Lucy; you 
^ only make yourself ill, and that you have no 
$ right to do.” 

s There was silence for a few moments, then 
$ Lucy spoke suddenly, seized with one of the 
$ quick fancies of illness. 

5 “I should like to have nothing but lilies of 
n the valley planted on my grave. Do you think 
$ I am pure and good enough?” 

$ “Oh! Lucy!” 

^ “Then you will see it done? No name—no 
i headstone—nothing but the white flowers.” 

J “Stop, Lucy, do stop!” 
s “Promise me! We may not think of it again. 
$ You will do it?” 

J “I promise, and now be quiet. You must 
s have rest.” 

$ After a time she succeeded in quieting her; 
s Lucy sank again to sleep, and, for another hour, 
s Helen sat by her side, praying for strength to 
$ support them both in the trials before them. 

J She was roused from her reflections by the 
s entrance of Mrs. Prior, who had remained in 
$ the house since the funeral. She beckoned 
\ Helen to the door, and said, in a whisper, 

^ “Mrs. Trevor is below, and wants to see her 
$ daughter. If you will go down and speak to 
> her I will stay here.” 
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Helen did not hesitate for a moment; although 
her heart seemed almost to cease beating, she 
remained outwardly calm. When she entered 
the little parlor, Mrs. Trevor turned from the 
window, and an expression of abhorrence crossed 
her features when she saw who was standing be¬ 
fore her. 

"I came to see Mrs. Ralph Trevor, my son’s 
wife,” she said, in a tone of insolent contempt. 

Helen had not been human, if no bitter retort 
had risen to her lips; but in an instant it was 
gone, and she replied, calmly, 

“Lucy has just fallen asleep.” 

“Have the kindness to wake her and ask her 
to come down—say that her mother wishes to 
see her.” 

“She is too ill to rise, madam.” 

“At all events she can be carried home; my 
carriage is at the door.” 

“It was Lucy’s request to remain here.” 

“Mrs. Ralph Trevor, if you please 1” 

Helen’s face did not change; it might have 
been marble, it looked so cold. 

“My daughter is too young to be the best 
judge of her actions,” continued the lady; “I 
will decide for her. Be so kind as to show me 
to her room.” 

“Your abrupt entrance would be a great Bhock 
to her, madam; you have no idea how ill she is.” 

“I know whom wo have to thank for it,” she 
answered, passionately. “Show me to my daugh¬ 
ter’s chamber.” 

“Not until I have consulted her wishes,” said 
Helen, gently as before. “Pray be seated while 
I go up stairs.” 

Mrs. Trevor turned away without a word, and 
Helen went up to the chamber. 

“Lucy,” she said, softly, “Lucy.” 

The girl woke with a start.” 

“Oh! it is you,” she said, with a sigh of re¬ 
lief; “I dreamed it was she—you know.” 

“Ralph’s mother is below, and wishes to see 
you.” 

“No, no, I cannot!” she exclaimed, in great 
excitement; “indeed I cannot!” 

“You know this must take place some time.” 

“Not now! Don’t let her come here, Helen, 
don’t!” 

“You had better see her at once, it will be 
over then.” * 

“She will take me away, I know she will; I 
am afraid of her. Do, please, tell her to go!” 

“She cannot force you from this place, Lucy; 
tell her frankly how you feel, and that will end 
everything.” 

“Then you must stay here, too; I dare not 
meet her alone.” 

Vol. XXXVI.— 24 


“She would not allow me to remain. Indeed, 
Lucy, there is nothing to fear.” 

“You won’t let her take me away?” 

“Not unless you wish it ” 

“ I would rather die this moment! I can have 
no peace except with you. Helen, dear Helen, 
let me stay!” 

“You shall, darling; indeed you shall! Hark! 
she is coming up now.” 

Lucy clung to her; but she gently forced her 
back upon the pillows, and turned toward the 
door, as Mrs. Trevor entered the room. 

“I wish to see my daughter alone,” she said. 

Helen pointed toward the bed, and, without a 
word, went out, leaving the two together. 

“Lucy!” exclaimed Mrs. Trevor, “child, dar¬ 
ling!” 

At her approach, Lucy crouched lower down, 
and hid her face among the clothes. 

“My child,” said Mrs. Trevor, trying to re¬ 
move her hands, which clutched the counter¬ 
pane, “it is your mother; look up, daughter!” 

Lucy lifted her face, so changed and wan that 
the woman trembled at the sight. 

“Not that name,” she said, quickly; “do not 
insult me by again pronouncing it.” 

“Do not speak in that tone to me, Lucy. You 
are ill, and forget who it is.” 

“No, no; I have never forgotten; I never can 
forget! The only favor you can do me now is 
to leave me to die in peace.” 

“Lucy, dear Lucy, do not pain me by such 
words! You know how much I love you—for 
how many years you have been my child.” 

“Again I say, do not insult my wretchedness 
by that name.” 

“You are so, Lucy; you cannot believe the 
story that artful woman has told you.” 

“I heard the confession from your son’s own 
lips.” 

“He was frantic, mad! There may hove been 
some promise, some vow which sho has made 
him believe sacred, but there is nothing more.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Lucy, with an energy 
which Mrs. Trevor had never before seen her 
display, “I have seen the ashes of the marriage 
certificate. I saw your son weep over it, and 
kneel upon Adam Grsome’s grave for pardon.” 

“I will never believe it was that! Besides, 
Lucy, there is no proof; you are his wife still.” 

“Oh! madam.” 

“You will go home with me—you will see 
Ralph; after a time we shall be happy again. 
Nothing will ever be heard of this ridiculous 
story. Come, my daughter!” 

“While I believed myself youb son’s wife, his 
house was my home,” replied Lucy, “to-day I 
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am a nameless outcast, my place is no longer < “And why? I knew nothing of this sad secret." 

there.” $ “You knew that your son did not love me, 

“You are my child still—you are Ralph’s I; and yet for years you encouraged me in the be- 
wife.” $ lief.” 

“His wife is waiting without,” returned Lucy, $ “ He did; before that girl threw herself in his 

in the same unnatural tone; “seek her there, | way, ho did.” 
and make reparation for the wrong you haves “Never, and you knew it!” 
done.” $ “After your marriage, was he not all that the 

“I was not to blame, Lucy; I thought the girl s most exacting wife could desire: attentive to 
dead. I had never heard of a marriage, nor do s your least wish, full of thoughtful kindness such 
I believe that one ever took place.” $ as few men would dream of?” 

“I am tired,” moaned Lucy, “oh! so tired! \ “And yet he never loved me, his unwearying 

Please leave me in peace! A little time wilH patience proved it! Love is exacting, jealous; 

finish all.” Jits very happiness is torture! You can no 

“You are sick, and unable to think,” said | longer blind me. I was a child and helped to 
Mrs. Trevor, still believing that her will must $ cheat myself, but the past night has made me a 
have its old influence over her. “Let me decide J woman.” 

for you—como home.” \ “It is not yourself that speaks, Lucy. This 

“I tell you I have no homo! Even were I J is the lesson that bad woman has taught you.” 
Ralph’s wife I would not live with him; not that J “I will not hear that! Mrs. Trevor, do not 
I hate him, but I love him too well to pain < let us part with harsh words. There is no anger 
him by my presence when I know that he loves ? in my heart, it is too utterly crushed for such 
another.” | feelings.” 

“This is folly, Lucy! Do you wish to dis- $ “We are not parting, Lucy; you will go with 
graco yourself and us by letting the world hear ^ with me?” 
of this thing?” s “I tell you no!” 

“And the sin,” said Lucy; “do you think $ Again Mrs. Trevor tried to force her to rise, 
nothing of that?” J but she only shrunk farther away, moaning, 

Mrs. Trevor was silent. She could not reply \ “Helen! oh! Helen!” 
while that strained and singular gaze was fixed $ The door opened at that piercing cry, and 
upon her face. s Helen entered the room. 

“At least come with me,” she said, when Lucy £ “lam here, Lucy.” 
turned away. “You need not see Ralph; but if l The girl sprang almost from the bed, and 
you go with me to Europe no one need ever know $ wound both arms about her in a convulsive 
that you have separated from your husband.” $ grasp. 

“I have no husband! Leave me; this is no s “You have my decision,” she said, “so only 
place for you!” s go!” 

“I cannot go, Lucy. You must hear reason! $ Mrs. Trevor glanced from one to the other, 
You are able to rise; let me dress you, as I used } but did not speak. After an instant of irresolu- 
to do when you were sick. The carriage is here $ tion she left the chamber. 

—do come!” j “I am safe,” said Lucy, trembling still; 

She wound her arms about the girl, and strove s “don’t leave me again, Helen, until we are 
to force her gently from the bed; but Lucy strug- $ certain she has gone.” 

glcd violently, crying, $ She kept her arms about her neck, clinging 

“Helen! Helen!” s more closely to her at every sound, as if she ex- 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Trevor, sternly, “do not $ pectod to be torn away from her protection, and 
bring that woman face to face with me. I will!: forced from that roof which seemed to her the 
not see her again. Come!” she continued, still s only place of refuge she had left, 
raising her from the bed, “dear Lucy, come!” \ When Mrs. Trevor reached the outer door, she 
“You have heard my decision; I beg you to \ met her son just entering the house, 
leave me alone!” J “Come away,” she said, catching hi9 arm, 

“Have you forgotten all your affection for $ “you have nothing to do here.” 
me?—forgotten how you used to put your arms s “Nothing!” he repented, absently. “It may 
about my neck and say that, whatever happened, ^ bo so, but I could not help it.” 
nothing could destroy your love for me?” \ She looked in his face; it was haggard and 

“I love you still,” replied Lucy, “but my \ pale, his eyes lit with fever which rendered its 
faith in you is gone.” i whiteness more ghastly. 
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“Come home, Ralph!” she exclaimed, “you 
are sick, do come!” 

“Let me go,” he returned, shaking off her 
hold, “my place is here. Have you ony news?” 

“Lucy will not see yon.” 

“But Helen!” 

“Everywhere Helen! I know nothing of her. 
I would like to see her lying dead at my feet!” 

“Is not your hatred satisfied yet? What 
more would you have, mother?” 

“Do not reproach me; it was all your own 
blind folly. I blush for yon, Ralph Trevor.” 

“Let me pass, mother.” 

“To see whom?” 

“My wife.” 

“Do not call that girl so again in my pre¬ 
sence.” 

“I would do It in the face of the whole world!” 

“And bring disgrace upon us all.” 

“You think only of the disgrace—remember 
the'wrong we have done! Oh! mother, this is 
not the spirit in which to receive this chastise¬ 
ment.” 

“ I will not listen to your preaching. Will you 
go with me?” 

“No.” 

“Then we part forever? Stop! consider well. 
You know me, Ralph.” 

“Then let us part.” 

“They are your last words?” 

“I can say nothing else, mother. My duty is 
here.” 

“Then farewell! You are no longer my son.” 

She rushed past him, and threw herself into 
her carriage. Once she glanced back toward 
the house; but Ralph was no longer visible. 
She motioned to the coachman, and was driven 
rapidly away. Years elapsed before the mother 
and son again met. 

Helen met Ralph in the lower hall, as he was 
hastening wildly through the house. 

“Forgive me!” he said, “I could not stay 
away. I was going mad.” 

“Poor Ralph!” she exclaimed, taking his 
hand with the fondness a sister might have 
shown. “Sit down here, you are worn out.” 

“I have not been in the house this night. 
How is Lucy? Does she hate me utterly?” 

“Oh! Ralph, do not wrong her by such a 
thought!” 

“Does she wish to see me?” 

“Not now, nor for some time to come. She 
is too much exhausted, and too ill.” 

“It would only be more pain for us both! 
Helen, I am going away from hero.” 

“I expected it. It is the only course left you 
now, and I knew that you would not falter.” 


“But you? Where are you going? What 
will you do?” 

“ My place is here. I shall never leave Lucy, 
I have promised it by all that is most sacred.” 

“And you will caro for her, watch over her? 
Oh! Helen, you are something more than human. 
Forgive me that I ever dared to love you.” 

“It was your love that awoke everything good 
and noble in my nature, Ralph, I owe it all to 
you. But where are you going?” 

“I cannot tell. My mother refuses to see me 
again, and I cannot regret it.” 

“Go away from here at once; find work to do. 
You have a profession, pursue it. Toil as if you 
were a poor man; owe nothing to the wealth 
which has been only a curse, and in time you 
\ will find peace.” 

i “But to live so for years—for a whole life.” 

! “At best it is short, Ralph.” 

“Thank God for that! thank God! But you? 
Shall I not see you? May I not come to you 
sometimes?” 

“Not now; for the future I will not promise.” 

“Helen, do not kill me. Do not send me 
away without a single hope!” 

“Remember who is under this roof! Go, 
Ralph, go!” 

“And this is our parting?” 

She put her two hands in his—looked in his 
face with those melancholy eyes. There was no 
farewell kiss—no word save a broken blessing 
and a smothered prayer. Then Helen turned 
away, and Ralph rushed from the house, mad¬ 
dened by the storm-burst of despair which had 
swept over him. 

W r hen Helen went again to the chamber, Lucy 
was sitting up in bed, listening eagerly to every 
sound. 

“Who was that?” she whispered. 

“Ralph has been here, Lucy.” 

“I cannot see him. Ob! send him away; they 
will kill me at once, Helen.” 

“He is gone; he leaves the village at once.” 

“Then I can rest! I don’t blame him, Helen, 
but the sight of his face would make my shame 
too terrible. Take me in your arms—I can 
sleep, I think. When I am dying we will send 
for him, Helen, but not before—oh! not be¬ 
fore.” 

She fell asleep, at length, on Helen’s bosom— 
a quiet slumber such as she had not known for 
many long nights; and the patient watcher 
almost hushed her breath lest that repose should 
be disturbed, while the morning sunlight played 
in at the open window, and seemed to bring a 
promise of coming peace to those tried and weary 
souls. 
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C H A P T E E X X. > not come too late. I shall not die till I hay© 

Three months had passed since Lucy first { seen him.” 
sought shelter in the old house. A few days s Even as she spoke there was a hurried step in 
after the departure of Mrs. Trevor, she had been $ the passage beyond. 

able to leave the place; and Helen sought a quiet ^ “He has come,” she said. “God is very good 
retreat where they could be as retired as either 5 to me.” 

desired. | The door opened, and, in an instant, Ralph 

Lucy’s health had failed rapidly; her consti- ^ Trevor knelt beside the bed, wasted by illness— 
tution, naturally delicate, and much impaired s still more by the passion of despair which bad 
during the past few years, had wholly given way $ been upon him. 

under that last terrible shock, and there were no >. “Have you forgiven me?” he groaned. “An- 
hopes of her recovery. \ swer me, Lucy—don’t leave that fearful doubt 

She knew it herself, and rejoiced at it. The J upon my soul.” 
physicians believed that she might linger on for s She had fallen back overpowered by the rush 
a year; but she felt that they sought to deceive $ of emotion which his entrance occasioned; but, 
themselves and her. ^ at the sound of his voice, she opened her eyes 

At length she grew so much worse that, for s and smiled, 
days together, she was unable to leave her bed. 5 “Ralph, dear Ralph,” she whispered, “there 
A strange desire came over her to go back to J was nothing to forgive; I was happier than you. 
Helen’s home and die there. She remembered s Don’t grieve, dear; I am so glad to go!” 
the grave-yard in its quiet loveliness. It was $ He buried his head in the counterpane to 
there she had received her death blow. She s check the sobs which stifled him. In that mo- 

s 

longed to lie down in it and rest. \ raent even Helen was forgotten—everything but 

“Take me back, Helen,” she said, “I want to $ sorrow and remorse for the ruin of that heauti- 
hear the tree branches sob against the windows s ful life which he had unconsciously caused, 
again. Let us go.” ^ “Hear me, Ralph,” she said; “I have only a 

And Helen, faithful to her trust, grand in the $ little time left—don’t, dear, don’t!” 
entire devotion with which she had fulfilled her J He raised his tear-stained face, calmed by her 
vow, yielded to her wish, and they returned to \ resignation. 

Millbrook. ^ “ I want you to remember me as you would a 

It was sunset when they reached the house, s sister,” she went on—“to think of me without 
and bore Lucy up to the chamber which she had \ pain. .Promise me that you will. Helen will 
before occupied. Mrs. Denvil had been Helen’s \ aid you. Where is she? I cannot see her!” 
companion for some time past, sharing with her \ Helen bent over her; Lucy took her hand, 
the care of the dying girl, and happy to find j clasped it in that of Ralph, and held the two 
herself once more near her friend. i thcro. 

The next morning they noticed a great change | “You will be happy,” she said, slowly, “for 
in Lucy, The journey had, perhaps, hastened ^ I leave my blessing upon you—the blessing of 
the fatal moment; or it might have been that £ one whom your goodness saved from utter 
her feeble gleam of life would have gone out as $ wretchedness.” 

rapidly elsewhere. She called Helen to her bed-$ She ceased speaking for a time—her eyes 
side and motioned her to bend down. % closed. She slept for a few momenta, talking 

“You may send for him now,” she whispered. J indistinctly of the green fields and flowers* 

There was no name needed, and Helen knew ^ “You will remember, Helen?” she said, rous- 
well all that the permission meant. Lucy was J ing up suddenly, 
dying. $ “What, dear?” 

During the day she slept somewhat, always ';: “The lilies of the valley — white lilies. It 
waking with a vague fear that Helen had gone. \ grows dark—sing to me, Helen, that hymn I 
“Don’t go!” was her cry. “It is almost $ love. I wnnt to go willi that music.” 
over.” s Helen began to sing, and the fervor of her 


So the day passed, and the night came on. s voice was like a prayer. It hushed Ralph’s 
During its still watches, Helen and Mrs. Denvil $ stormy grief, and sent a solemn thrill through 
watched beside her bed, feeling it almost a sin s the hearts of those who waited below. Once 
to grieve for their near loss. $ during the strain Lucy uttered a word—it was 

The day broke, and brightened over the sky, J a blessing on Helen 


and Lucy woke from a troubled sleep. 


When the hymn was ended, she lay there, her 


“Has he not come?” sho cried. “Oh! he will ' hands still folded over those of Ralph and Helen* 
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the same smile upon her lips; but she neither $ Back into the world went each: Helen to her 
spoke or moved. \ busy life and toil; Ralph to gain new strength 

“Lucy!” Ralph called, “Lucy!” Sand manliness in the duties which he had so 

Helen’s head fell forward upon the bed; Mrs. < long neglected, but which now opened before him. 

Denvil bent over the sleeper for an instant, and $ Three'years after, the two knelt again by that 
said, solemnly, $ grave. The white lilies had sprung up and 

“The angels are talking to her. She cannot ^ covered the turf with their fragrant bells—the 
hear your voice.” j> evening wind sighed by like a low whisper from 

It was all over: the trouble, the care, the $ the loved ones who had gone, and in that sacred 

heart-ache, and the weary waiting. The wan* l spot the husband and wife were again united, 
derer had found rest forever. s There was a step which made them start—the 

In the grave-yard, where they laid Lucy to \ proud mother was standing there, worn and con- 
sleep by the side of Adam Graeme, Ralph and s science-stricken, her better nature awakened at 
Helen parted. There was no thought then of ^ last. It needed no word. They wound their 
claiming the happiness which might now be I arms about her, pressed her close to their hearts, 
their own—to either the idea would have been $ and there the three knelt by Lucy’s grave to- 
sacrilegc. I gether. 


THE WARRIOR’S LAMENT. 

BT JAKES M. THOMPSON. 


Fvx sought the© by tho mountain stream, s 

And the sunny valleys fair; ^ 

Tvo called thee where the Coosa’s gleam ^ 

Is caught by flowers rare; 1 

Tvs wept beside the hoary pine, 

Which heard thy former vows, and mine. •* 

\ 

But two short moons havo come and gone, s 

With soft and silvery wing; ^ 

(Then Winter’s snows were on the trees,) ' 

What does the Spring-time bring? $ 

The warrior’s whoop has died away; J; 

For strength has fled with Lodtayhael s 

Tho warrior took tho battle path, ^ 

A terror to his foe, v 

And ohl the braves who crossed his path > 

In death have fellen low; 


He turned him home, the battle fought, 
To seek his mate, but found her not. 

Oh 1 then he will not bend his bow. 

Nor lead his braves again 
Against the darkest, fiercest foe 
Upon the battle plain, 

Oh! no, his strei^th has p a s t ed away, 
As did the flower, Lootayhae! 

He’ll lay him down upon the earth 
And calmly wait to die, 

And soar npon his spirit-wings 
Where Western valleys lie, 

Whore he shall meet in bride array 
The truant wanderer, Lootayhae. 


RELEASED. 


BT HABIB S 

H* said, “I have dreams of beauty— l 

Of angels with hovering wings, \ 

And a great white throne l 

Where sitteth alone, \ 

In glory, the King of Kings; \ 

And He sends from His side a seraph i 

To welcome me to that shore— \ 

To waft mo across the troubled stream— > 

To praise him forever more— s 

Forever and evermore. ^ 

“And oh! with these dreams of beauty ^ 

There cometh an inward pain: £ 

I have fetters to break < 

Ere I cross that lako \ 

To the courts of my Saviour’s reign; 5 


LADD. 

They are tinfal and mortal fetters— 

Sweet friends, I would bear you hence, 

To the glory and peace of that other shore— 
Forgive me, oh! Lord, my offence! 

My sinful and great offence! 9 

Then we knew that his sonl was poising 
Its wings for an upward flight. 

And we longed for the door of the prison 
To burst in the outward light; 

And we prayed that he might not linger, 
And we smiled at his soul’s release; 

For we felt he had reached the haven 
Where his soul’s dark care would cease— 
Forever his care would cease. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 360. 

CHAPTER XX. 5 fully informed of the position in which they 

The Bentley ball would have supplied gossip { were placed, 
and comment for tho fashionable world at least $ Would the young statesman ask for his free- 
three days, but for the more interesting romance J dom? Look at him as he stands before Bentley, 
that followed and sprung out of it. What was the $ who sits so brave and strong in his library tell- 
good of discussing dresses and flirtations when i; ing the young pair of the fate that threatened 
a real domestic drama gave a zest to all these s them. Does that white forehead, those brighten- 
things which approached to scandal? Miss i> ing eyes, look like that of a heart traitor? You 
Gillian Bentley was engaged to Woodworth, that ^ can see his broad chest heave with a noble pur- 
was undoubted. Woodworth, the rising man, $ pose—his mouth curve into a pleasant smile, 
the statesman just entering upon his career, the j What does he care for the loss of wealth he never 
author whose fame was already half won. But 3 had realized or brought into question when that 
how would it turn out now? There were doubts $ true heart sought its mate? Was Gillian less 
abroad that Bentley was no longer a millionaire, $ beautiful, less worthy, less loveable, because & 
that the queenly Gillian, with all her sumptuous ^ million of dollars might pass from her father’s 
pride, might yet be compelled to get her living \ possession? Was she a creature made up of 
with the needle, or by giving music lessons. 5 silks, velvet and Brussels paint, or a woman, 
What would Woodworth think of this? Such | young, earnest, wealthy, in her own nature? 
men usually held their fame and prospects at a $ Woodworth never asked these questions. The 
high value; they were things which, well man- ^ idea of anything separating him from Gillian, 
aged, usually won gold in plenty. Ambitious £ which did not spring out of her own soul or his, 
papas, who had daughters to dispose of in a j had not once presented itself, 
country lacking all hereditary aristocracy, were \ And Gillian, of course some of my readers 
willing to unite their golden fortunes with mind, j fancy that she must now set her lover free, 
and so mount in the social scale. 5 make a fine speech, and proudly stand aloof 

Had Woodworth brought his intellect and his l while her heart breaks under its shield of mag- 
fame to a market like this? If so, what would ^ nanimous pride. No, no; Gillian was obtuse like 
be the result of this contest about Bentley’s | her lover. She could not force that pure, good 
property? Would the scarcely declared engage- * heart into a calculation like that. She could 
raent be broken off? Would Gillian release her $ not so insult her lover. 

lover? Would the property, in fact, be swept $ They stood together there—two noble speci- 
into the hands of that handsome young clerk? * mens of the Almighty’s own nobility—heart and 
What a catch he would be! < mind, both were brave and loyal. Somehow 

These were the questions that convulsed so- b their hands crept into a mutual clasp, and, look- 
ciety for days and weeks after Gillian’s first ball. ^ ing into each other’s eyes, they smiled, as if 
The splendor and eclat of that occasion was $ some great good had befallen them, 
swallowed up by eager curiosity and wild con- $ Bentley looked upon them in surprise. He, 
jecture. Young ladies who had repulsed the ^ too, seemed unusually brave; his features were 
handsome clerk, now ruminated on the best way $ unlocked, his eyes full of animation. Had tho 
of retracing their unfortunate arrogance. In $ weight of gold taken from his shoulders left the 
short society was all in a ferment of conjecture. \ heart more buoyant? It seemed so. 

How it got abroad no one could tell; but the s “And this news does not depress you, my 
Bentley romance and the Bentley ball drove ^ children?” 

every other topic out of society, before the $ “Depress us! father,” cried Gillian. “Why 
parties in the great question were themselves $ should it? He is strong, and I am to be his 
414 
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wife. He loves me, not your property; and I— 
this news inspires me. I feel as if life were just 
beginning for us all.” 

Woodworth drew her close to his side, his face 
was all a-glow with tender admiration. 

“You see, Mr. Bentley, I circle all that is 
grand, all that is immortal of your wealth with 
my arm. In a country like this we need not fear 
to look any future in the face. Your news must 
take another form before it even scatters the 
roses from Gillian's face. As for me, having 
made ray plans without reference to your pro¬ 
perty, I shall pursue them exactly as if nothing 
had happened.” 

“This is well,” said Bentley, drawing a deep 
breath. “Now the worst is over. Gillian has 
been so tenderly, so luxuriously cared for, I 
feared-” 

“Feared that I could not live out of this per¬ 
fumed atmosphere? Oh! try me, father!” cried 
the young girl, eagerly. “You see I do not 
care. To be his mate I should know how to live 
usefully. Oh! how I long to begin!” 

She laid her hand on Woodworth’s shoulder, 
and rested her warm cheek upon it, while her 
father looked on, smiling. 

“You see how far this goes toward breaking 
our hearts,” said Woodworth, lifting a hand to 
her other cheek, and pressing the beautiful head 
to his bosom. “So long as you, our father, do 
not grieve, we are happy.” 

“Yes, very, very happy,” murmured Gillian. 

Mr. Bentley arose, took Gillian in his arms, 
and kissed her, tenderly. 

“Now go, my child. This young man will be 
here directly, and I must see him alone. Your 
fortitude has made me strong. She is a brave 
girl, Woodworth.” 

“She is mine!” cried the happy man, exult- 
ingly, “mine forever and ever.” 

They went out, and in less than half an hour 
after, young Hurst entered the library. He 
seemed astonished to see Mr. Bentley walking 
up and down the room with a glow upon his 
pale face which made it look almost youthful. 

“Be seated,” said Bentley, taking a chair 
himself. “You made a strange claim on me last 
night, sir. I was weary, aDd taken unawares. 
We will now discuss the matter quietly.” 

“It is what I wish, sir. The chain of evidence 
is complete, so my lawyer tells me.” 

“If your evidence is complete, there was no 
need of a lawyer.” 

“Why—why surely you will net yield this 
vast property without a contest.” 

“Without a murmur, if you can prove that 
Mehitable Hart was my cousin’s wife, and you 


i her legal son,” answered Bentley, with a calm 
> smile. 

! Hurst stood gazing upon the upright man 
[ with his lips apart. This was a phase of human 
j nature which he could not understand, 
t “But this is quite unnecessary,” he said, at 
j last. “I have no wish to drive you from your 
| possessions, far from it. There is a way by 
5 which everything can be arranged. Oh! teach 
| your daughter to look upon me with a little 
t kindness, and all may be well. 

! “My daughter, sir!” 

! “Yes, the beautiful Gillian. The clergyman 
5 who makes her my wife is all the judge we re- 
l quire; never was a question of such moment so 
5 easily settled.” 

“And you wish to—to marry my daughter?” 

“Yes, sir, you see all the advantages at a 
glance, even the name will seem an arranged 
thing, nothing more easy. The husband takes 
the lady’s name frequently when it chances to 
have advantages superior to his own. I—I am 
ready to make even that sacrifice.” 

“But my daughter is engaged!” 

Hurst smiled. 

“But what will that engagement amount to 
after this is made known? Your man of genius, 
sir, is the most rabid of gold hunters; tell your 
daughter’s betrothed that she is penniless, and 
| you will soon make her a free woman.” 

! “But I have told him of the chances that she 
! is penniless.” 

[ “And the result?” 

[ “He asks for an earlier day, that is all.” 

Hurst pressed his lips hard. 

“And the lady?” he said, at last. 

“Ah, the lady, seems disposed to oblige him.” 

“But you, sir?” 

“I, Mr. Hurst, am not a man to bring a child 
like Gillian into a bargain like this; have the 
goodness to drop her name at once, and think 
of her only as the bride of a good man.” 

Hurst turned white. 

“Then you reject all compromise?” 

“I reject anything which involves my daugh¬ 
ter. She is mated, and I approve her choice en¬ 
tirely.” 

“Then it is war between us.” 

“Where two parties resolve to be just, war 
seldom arises.” 

“Sir, I love your daughter!” 

“Not another word of her! But to the proofs, 
I wish to look over the papers you brought me 
last night—1 wish to see and question Miss Hetty 
Hart.” 

“Mrs. William Bentley, that is my mother’s 
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“God grant that it may prove so,” cried Bent¬ 
ley, lifting a hand to his forehead. “Sir, you 
Cftnnot understand—you never will understand.” 

The hand sunk over his eyes, and Hurst could 
see the features begin to quiver—he misunder¬ 
stood the sources of this emotion. 

“Oh! sir, if you would but reconsider—if 
your daughter does not partake of this wealth 
it is nothing to me.” 

Bentley lifted his head. 

“No more of her!” he said, sternly. “Let me 
look at the certificate and the letters.” 

Hurst took a slip of yellow paper from his 
pocket-book and laid it on the table, his face 
took an ashen tinge, and his eyes gleamed like 
those of a rattlesnake while Bentley examined 
the document; you could see his fingers quiver 
as if with eagerness to snatch the paper away. 
Was he afraid that Bentley would tear it up, and 
thus destroy the evidence that threatened to ren¬ 
der him a poor man? Or was there a deeper 
meaning for that tremor and the grey paleness 
that crept over his face? 

Bentley’s hand was steady, and he scrutinized 
the paper earnestly, but with the look of a man 
who searches for evidence which he wishes, not 
dreads, to find. 

“The ink has not changed quite so much as 
the paper,” he said, thoughtfully. 

Hurst’s face grew livid: but Bentley saw no¬ 
thing of him, but muttered to himself, 

“It is her writing; but who is the other wit¬ 
ness and the clergyman, this Richard Frost? Is 
he alive?” 

“He—he died years ago,” said Hurst, huskily; 
“as to the other witness, she is, or was, a very 
old woman.” 

“And living? Is this old woman to be spoken 
with?” 

“I cannot tell, every search has been made; 
but her signature can be proved,” answered 
Hurst, eagerly. 

Bentley laid the certificate on the table before 
him. 

44 Take it,” he said, gently, “it is a precious 
paper; God forever bless the man who left it.” 

“Sir!” 

Bentley smiled at his astonishment. 

“Ah! you cannot understand; but I would 
know more—of course I must know nil. How 
came this certificate in your possession now and 
not before?” 

“Mr. Frost was my guardian, selected by my 
mother and your wife. Of course the papers 
connected with my rights were left with him.” 

“Bnt yon did not know the minister, he died 
while you were a child.” 


> “His wife is living.” 

^ “And did she give you the paper?” 

$ Hurst had been growing more and more pallid, 
^ these were questions he had not anticipated. At 
$ first he was about to answer that it was old Mrs. 
$ Frost who had given him the papers, butremem- 
v bering how clear and sharp the old woman’s 
\ memory was, he changed the words on his lips, 
i; “No, he left them with another person.” 

5 “Who?” 


Bentley wa9 looking at him as he put the 
question. It would not answer to falter under 
that searching look. 

“Mrs. Nicholson.” 

“Mrs. Mary Nicholson?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why that is the name I just read here, the 
other witness!” 

Hurst stood mute, a shiver ran through him, 
he had entangled himself in the first steps of his 
case. 

“Yes, it is the same,” he said, at last, but 
with a great effort. 

“Then she is alive; I must see her.” 

“She was alive, but I do not know her where¬ 
abouts; of course she will be hunted out in time. 
It is some months—almost a year since I came 
in possession of the papers.” 

“And you have kept them all this time? 
Why?” 

Hurst smiled sadly. 

“Can you ask the question? You were of my 
father’s blood; Gillian was nearer, and I loved 
her. IIow could I find the heart to claim what 
she considered as her birthright?” 

Bentley was touched; this magnanimity ap¬ 
pealed to his fine nature. He began to pity the 
young man, who, after all, had been greatly 
sinned against somewhere. 

“But you make the claim now?” 

“Not till I hear her name coupled openly with 
another—not till she has met my advances with 
cutting scorn—I should have been more than 
human to abstain after that. Now, even now, 
there is no influence that can force me into open 
hostilities so long as there is a hope of gaining 
her. But I will not lose everything—I will not 
enrich that man with my own birthright, that 
would be madness, not generosity.” 

“You are right, young man. If this document 
is genuine there is no middle course. The estates 
I inherited from William Bentley are yours, I 
shall not withhold them.” 

44 1 knew this would be your magnanimous 
course, and so shrunk from the step I have 
taken.” 

Bentley bowed and answered rather hurriedly. 
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“But I must see these people face to face. ^ pink ribbons charming, they give a delicate 
Your mother, I thank God she « your mother— ij flush to the complexion.” 

this Mrs. Nicholson, and any person capable of s “Mr. Hurst!” exclaimed Mrs. Frost, austerely, 
proving the marriage. It is just, it is important s “Oh! Mr. Hurst,” murmured Mrs. Nicholson, 
from deeper—far deeper reasons than this pro- $ gratefully. 

perty. I tell you, young man, there shall be no ^ Michael smiled deprecatingly on Mrs. Frost, 
doubt left, I will search for the truth in that jj and ardently on Mrs. Nicholson, 
old minister’s grave rather than not find it, now j; “Then you really cannot remember anything 
that there is a doubt.” \ about this ceremony, Mrs. Frost?” he said, anx- 

Hurst was disturbed, he had expeoted a fierce ' iously. “Still it must have taken place in your 
contest. Now it seemed as if the man he sought 1; house, and Mrs. Nicholson was undoubtedly pre- 
to despoil was more eager to get proofs of his % sent, for her name is on the certificate.” 
claim than he himself had ever been. The wholes “I—I, did you mean me?” gasped Mrs. 

thing perplexed him greatly. There was a mo- | Nicholson. “Of course I had a certificate, who 
ment’s silence, then Mr. Bentley spoke, s doubts it?—who dares attempt to take away my 

“Those letters, you will leave them with me ^ character? Mrs. Frost, you may call me young 
for a few hours; not the certificate, I do not ask \ and giddy, and a flirt, but don’t insinuate to 
for that, but the letters, I wish to read them \ Mr. Hurst that I never had a certificate, because 


bow when I am alone.” s 

“They are my proof!” I 

“I know it, but you will trust me.” j 

Hurst could not help it; precious as the let- j 
ters were, he laid them on the table. The in- \ 
tegrity of that man could not be doubted. \ 

“Thank you,” said Bentley, laying his Blender J 
hand on the package, and lifting his face with a \ 
sad, grateful smile. “Come to me in the morning, \ 
and we will search this matter more thoroughly.” $ 
Hurst went out, bowing low, and with some s 
pure human feelings clamoring at his heart. ^ 
“Mary Nicholson!” $ 

“Well, Mr#. Frost!” $ 

11 Mary Nicholson, where have you flirted off $ 
to, I should like to know? Oh! Michael, you $ 
can’t tell what a trial that flighty creature is. £ 
If ever I take another young person to bring up \ 
and be responsible for during my whole life, ^ 
you set me down as a born idiot, nothing less, s 
Mary Nicholson, I say, what are you doing?” $ 
“Only putting—oh! dear, only—why nothing ^ 
at all, Mrs. Frost,” cried Mrs. Nicholson, ap- s 
pearing in the door of her bed-room with her i; 


I had.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Hurst, sooth¬ 
ingly, “it is not of your marriage certificate we 
speak; but of one to whioh you were a witness, 
years ago, when you first came to visit Mrs. 
Frost. Try and think, it seems almost hopeless 
to ask one so blooming to remember back more 
than twenty years; but everything depends on 
it, Mrs. Nicholson—everything that I can have 
or hope for on earth. If you can only remember 
the circumstances under which you wrote this 
name, it will put a million of dollars in my 
pocket.” 

“A million of dollars. Oh! Mr. Hurst.” 

“A million of dollars! Besides giving you 
and Mrs. Frost a house of your own, with an 
income that will make you the envy of half New 
York. A thousand dollars a year, two, three 
thousand, if you want it!” 

Mrs. Frost’s eyes began to glitter, and her 
head went off again, nod—nod—nod, till Hurst 
really longed to take hold of her and set it 
straight. But Mrs. Nicholson looked rather be¬ 
wildered and very blank, Bhe did not seem to 


foxy little front all awry on her forehead, and a $ relish the idea of living forever with Mrs. Frost, 


cap half on, the^faded pink ribbons of which she $ 
was tying. ) 

“There it is,” said Mrs. Frost, with an in-^ 
dulgent smile, “always the pink laces when as 
gentleman knocks. Now I tell you, Michael, $ 
this giddy creature is setting her cap for you— jj 
her pink cap with bows and streamers. Did you s 
ever see anything so giddy? Well, Mary Nichol- $ 
son, for once Mr. Hurst really wants to see you. ^ 
Sit down, and do, for mercy’s sake, stop fidget- j 
ing with them cap strings, it’s enough to make > 
ene sick.” | 

“Don’t be too severe on the lady,” said ) 
Michael, blandly; “for my part, I think the s 


even in a grand house, and with an abundant 
income. But she sat ruefully, looking at the 
marriage certificate, wondering vaguely how 
her name got on the paper, and feeling a little 
frightened, as if she suspected some ghost work. 

“Surely you can remember?” whispered 
Hurst, pale with expectation. 

Mrs. Nicholson shook her head. The elder 
woman’s eyes glowed brighter and brighter, like 
fire through frosted gla&9, she was enraged at 
Mary Nicholson’s hesitation. 

“Can’t you remember, Mary Nicholson?” 

“I am trying my best,” answered the old 
lady, “my very best. William Bentley, and 
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Mehitable Hart, Sarah Hart, Mary Nicholson. X the old lady to a chair by the window, and press- 
Well, it's strange!” \ ing her hand softly as he went, “yon will under- 

“ What is strange?” cried Mrs. Frost. X stand that it was the marriage of my father and 

“Why, that this should be my writing, and I \ mother you witnessed that night. If I can prove 
not remember it.” j that marriage, and you are the only witness living, 

“Think—think, it is so many years ago, Mrs. j: it makes me the richest man in New York. It 
Nicholson,” cried Hurst, breathless with anxiety. \ gives me the power to help my friends to any 
“Does she remember it?” inquired the bewil- l extent; and who among all those friends will 
dered woman, looking at Mrs. Frost, who tried | have the claim on me that you will possess? yon 
to shake her head, but only induced a few more $ to whom I shall owe all my wealth and good for- 
energetic spasms in the wrong direction. ^ tune.” 

“No, I don’t remember; how should I? My \ “But yon will not make me lire with her?” 
name isn’t on the paper,” cried Mrs. Frost, $ said the poor woman, in a whisper, and casting 
sharply. “My husband was a strango man in ^frightened looks at the rocking-chair, 
some things, and kept his own secrets close as ^ “With her! No—no. You have seen Mr. 
a vice. He was always marrying people behind > Bentley’s house? been in it, I dare say?” 
my back; I believe if he could a done it, he’d $ “Yes, once; Miss Hetty asked me, and I went, 
have married mewithont letting me know it, and s What a grand house it is!” 
claimed me afterward, that was Mr. Frost all £ “When I am its master—and that your evi- 
over.” ^ dence will make me—what think you of being 

“But you remember Mr. William Bentley $ housekeeper there, mistress of every one?” 
coming here, one night, with the two Hart girls $ “Me? Oh! Mr. Hurst, you take away my 
and going into his study?” said Hurst. s breath. “But her—what will she do?” 

“I remember them coming; and yes, yes, l\ “She shall have a house by herself, with a 
dare say they did go into tho study. Mary > good, strong person to wait on her.” 

Nicholson, you were here that night, I remem- \ “Strong! Yes, she will need to be that” 
her your saying something about Sarah Hart. $ “I know—I know, but you shall be that per- 
Wliat was it now?” $ son no longer—you who are almost a friend of 

“I can’t recollect, Mrs. Frost.” s my mother’s!” 

“But you must recollect, Mary Nicholson ” $ “Your mother—your mother, who was she?” 

“Dear me, how can I?” $ “Miss Hetty Hart, the woman whom yon saw 

Hurst began to despair. His witness only be- $ married in Mr. Frost’s study, more than twenty 
came more and moro confused. $ years ago, when your name was put to this cer- 

“Mrs. Frost, if you would be so kind, just ^ tificate.” 
step into the next room, and leave me alone £ “Yes—yes, that is my name and my writing; 
with Mrs. Nicholson a few minutes.” i but as for the ceremony, somehow my mind is a 

“Alone with Mrs. Nicholson!” ^ little confused yet.” 

“You understand, Bhe has not exactly your £ “Very natural. It was a long time ago, but 
clear memory; age tells on her a little.” \ I remember it all.” 

“Age! Mr. Hurst, age! why—why. Indeed \ “You!” 

I don’t think you can honestly call it that. My $ “Yes, distinctly; you have told me the story 
memory, sir, is clear as a bell—clear as spring s a hundred times, when I was a little boy—how 
water, Mr. Hurst. Indeed it’s very cruel to take s Mr. William Bentley, a handsome fellow wasn’t 
me by surprise, and because I can’t think all at ^ he?—came to Mr. Frost’s housj, one evening, 
once, call it age.” ^ with the two Miss Harts, all dressed in white, 

Hurst smiled gently, and looked at Mrs. Frost, jj but without anything else particular about them.” 
who had arisen, and stood nodding her head at ^ “Yes—yes, I think I do remember about the 
them over one shoulder. j dresses, muslin, with tucks and worked edging. 

“No, Mr. Hurst, it ain’t proper, and I won’t,” $ I had a dress like that once,” cried the old lady, 
cried the old lady, subsiding into her chair, and ^ eagerly. 

beginning to rock with spasmodic jerks. $ “Oh! yes, I knew the whole thing would come 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Hurst, “Mrs. $ to your mind; such scenes sometimes sleep in 
Nicholson is a little nervous, though; allow us ^ the mind for years, and then come out clear 
to sit by the window. Her memory will come ;> when some object brings them forcibly to the 
back. It’s only because the whole thing seemed $ thought. Now it is a long time since you told me 
so unimportant at the time. But you will un- ^ about this wedding, but I remember it nil, you 
dcr«tand, Mrs. Nicholson,” he continued, leading ^ tell a story so vividly, my dear Mrs. Nicholson.” 
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“Do I? Well, I didn’t know that; but of \ but Mary Nicholson might have done it, you 
course I shouldn’t have told it if it hadn’t been j know.” 

go?” $ “Don’t say a word against her, grandmother; 

“That was what I was saying to Mrs. Frost, $ her memory is bright as a school girl’s. I never 
when she hinted that you were a little in years $ saw anything like it. Now if Mr. Bentley, or 
and might have forgotten. ‘No, my dear Mrs. s his lawyers, were to question yon, my dear Mrs. 
Frost,’ said I, ‘there exist people who never ^ Nicholson, you could describe the whole wedding, 
grow old, and of such is Mrs. Mary Nicholson— s I dare say, how the minister looked, and all.” 
her memory may sleep, nothing more.' Mrs. “Why of course! Didn’t I remember about 
Frost will see that I am right, how quickly your $ the tucked dress?” cried the old lady, exultingly. 
mind seizes on the facts—you even remember $ “But you won’t let those lawyers browbeat 
the dress.” i* you out it* they always fancy an elderly 

“Oh! yes, I am almost—quite sure of the ^ woman must forget, and so presume upon it.” 
dress!” $ “Elderly! Well, well, let them question me; 

“And the way in which they entered the $ I shall stick to the truth. How could I have 
study. There was a little confusion, you re- ^ told you all about it, if I hadn’t been there?” 
member, owing to the minister thinking Miss “But you had, perhaps, better not mention 
Sarah Hart was the bride.” i; me; they would fancy you could not trust your 

“Yes—yes, how kind you are! I never should $ own memory then.” 
have recalled all these things but for you. Nows “They’ll see, they’ll see,” responded the old 
they stand out quite clear. I never saw any- \ lady, lifting her head, and giving it a gentle toss 
thing like it; and these people were really your $ that set the faded ribbons fluttering around her 
father and mother?” $ face. “If I didn’t witness that marriage, who 

“They were indeed. But till this time I have $ did, I’d like to know?” 
been kept an orphan—worse than an orphan— s “Your memory has made me worth a million, 
but for this certificate I should now be ashamed \ Qrandmother here could not quite make it out; 
to speak of a father or mother.” $ but she is so much older.” 

“Poor fellow! I understand. But the certifi -1 “Wasn’t there—sure of it,” said the old lady, 

cate-” ? who was becoming slightly irritated by all this 

“Makes a man of me, an honorable, rich, | flattery of Mary Nicholson, 
powerful man.” I “ I dare say, dear grandmother; besides, your 

“Oh! I’m so glad. But how did you find the j signature is not here to prove it; but you can dc 
paper?” \ me a great kindness, a very great one.” 

This question Was put in a raised voice, and ^ “Well, what is it? Something Mary Nichol- 
old Mrs. Frost caught it. * son can’t do, or you never would have thought 

“Yes, how on earth came you to find the l of asking me.” 
paper, Michael? I want to know that!” j “It is about my mother.” 

“I found it with a bundle of letters which my ^ “What, Hetty Hart? Poor thing! what about 
aunt wrote to Mrs. Frost, in the old chest of $ her?” 

drawers, in my room up stairs.” ^ “Mrs. Bentley—Bentley is her name, and 

“The old chest of drawers—my husband’s v mine. She is a widow, remember, with a dower 
chest—why, Michael, how did you get in there, $ claim on one-third of the Beutley property; but 
it hasn’t been unlocked these fifteen years?” $ at this moment without a home.” 

“True, Mrs. Frost; but iu that time locks rust | “Why, isn’t she at Mr. Bentley’s?” 
out, I had but to give a stout pull, and found my $ “No, I brought her away quietly, this morn- 
fortune in the old papers.” $ ing. She is not well, and I did not like to leave 

“Then Mary Nicholson didn’t give you my $ her among our enemies.” 
keys? It wasn’t her?” cried the old woman, $ “Poor, nervous creature!” muttered Mrs. 
going up to the china vase, and nodding vehe- $ Frost. “Well, where is she? and what do you 
mently over it, as she thrust her old, withered s want?” 

hands into the rubbish it contained. “I can’t $ “She is up stairs in my room, I took the 
find them, Mary Nicholson—Mary Nicholson!” ^liberty. She will not prove troublesome. She 
“Let me Bearch!” cried Hurst, drawing a only wants to be alone. If Mrs. Nicholson will 
clenched hand from his pocket, as he started \ take her a bit of toast and a cup of tea, now and 
up. “The jar is deep. Yes, yes, something j; then, I shall not forget it You are not angry, 
jingles—this must be your keys, grandmother!” $ dear grandmothor?” 

“Yes, so it is. Well, well, it’s all right; ' Here Michael would have kissed the old 
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woman, but that the vibrations of her head $ “Hetty, my sister, talk freely with me. If I 
rendered the salute impossible. { have been the means of withholding any right 

“There, there, remember Mary Nicholson is $ from you, or the young man who claims to be 
by, and don’t be foolish—of course I ain’t $ your son, convince me of it. I will be just to 
angry. Mary Nicholson, go round to the corner ^ the uttermost farthing, only tell me how it all 
and get a minoe pie, and send & piece up with $ happened.” 

the toast; then cut the rest into three parts. $ Hetty did not sob, but her slight form seemed 

Michael has found out who he is, and what be- s to wither up, as the mimosa plant curls its leaves 

longs to him, so we’ll have a celebration for $ to a touch. 

once. Get a pound of crackers, and four ounces ij “Don’t! don’t!” she moaned. 

of smoked beef, and—and—that’ll do, Mary £ “Tell me one thing: is this young man your 

Nicholson!” ^son?” 

- $ She looked up. Her eyes flashed like dia- 

CHAPTER XXI. \ raonds through the mist of her sorrow. 

A pew days after the ball, Mr. Bentley pre- i; “My son—yes, he is my son!” 
sented himself at the residence of Mrs. Frost, ^ Bentley sunk upon his knees, covered his face 
anxious to search the evidence of Hurst’s claim jj with both hands, and thanked God in his heart 
to the bottom. The old lady had but little in- $ of hearts. 

formation to give. She only knew that the Hart $ She regarded him with wonder, certain that it 
girls bad been frequent visitors to Mr. Frost, a s was not sorrow that shook bis frame so violently, 
few years before his death. That once Mr. { At last he arose, and held her hand again. 
'William Bentley came with them, and she be- s “And you assure me, before God, that he is 
lieved, but was not certain, the time was so dis- $ your son ?” 
tant, spent a portion of the time in his study. $ “Before God he is my son!” 

The girls seemed very happy then; but after- \ “And you were legally married to William 

ward, when they came and asked for private in- $ Bentley? Say this solemnly, as you have just 
torviews with her husband, a great change was $ spoken, and, from this hour, I am a penniless 
upon them: they both seemed sad and harassed. * man.” 

Her husband, too, was anxious and irritable \ She shrunk back, pressing herself down upon 
after these visits, as if some secret lay at the ^ the pillows, and wrenched her hand from his 

bottom of it all. Mrs. Frost was very frank, * clasp. 

and willing to talk, but this proved to bo all that \ “Not here, not now; if they force me before a 
she had to say. j court I must, but do not ask me to take oath 

Mary Nicholson was less composed, but more < after oath before the high God* in this way!” 
communicative. Her memory had settled itself $ “But why? You cannot expeot me to relin- 
since Mr. Hurst’s first visit. She had no doubt \ quish all I possess without full proof that this— 


regarding the white dresses with tuckB; no doubt 
that the whole party went into the study, but 
the exact form of the marriage ceremony escaped 
her. Still her signature was there, and it must 
have been; she would soon remember it all, no 
doubt. So far, the evidence was undoubtedly in 
Hurst’s favor; but another and more important 
witness remained. 

Bentley left Mrs. Frost’s room, and, ascendiug 
a flight of stairs, entered an attic room. Annt 
Hetty lay upon the bed, with her face to the 
wall. She started, as the door opened, and 
turned upon her elbow. 

When she saw Bentley, her arm gave way, and 
she fell baok upon the pillow, uttering a faint 
groan. 

Bentley seated himself on the bed beside her, 
and took her quivering little hand between both 
his. She tried to get it away, and even used a 
little feeble force; but he held it kindly, and 


that your son has a legal right to it. Sooner or 
later this oath must be taken.” 

“No, no, save me! Save me from that!” she 
cried, wildly. “Do, do consent to bis marrying 
Gillian! I shall die if he dispossesses Sarah’s 
child! Oh! if he would but give it up! Ask 
him—I have begged so humbly on my very 
knees, but he will not listen. What can I do? 
He is my son, and I have lived childless all my 
life. Don’t ask me to go on suffering as I have! 
Let him marry Gillian—the child of my angel 
sister; that noble, noble sister who Bacrifioed 
herself to save me—there is only this way, think 
of it. He is handsome—you oannot say that he 
is not handsome—and we educated him well, 
Sarah and I, with our savings and our hard, 
hard work. He is a gentleman, every inch of 
him. Why not let him marry Gillian?” 

That wild, pleading look; those clasped hands, 
with the slender fingers twining convulsively 


said, in a voice full of tender gentleness, < around each other; the eager, open eyes implor* 
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ing his, were enough to touch the heart of any 
man. Bentley was deeply moved; but there was 
something in this terrible agitation that aroused 
his suspicion. Why was she so willing to swear 
that Michael was her son, and yet become frantic 
at the question of her marriage? 

The first question, so readily and so truthfully 
answered, had set his heart at rest on a point 
which had haunted him all through his man¬ 
hood; thus, with his pride and affections all 
quieted, his intellect became clear. By what 
right could he despoil Gillian of her rightful 
inheritance, unless the legal claims of her cousin 
were made positive? So long as the mother 
shrunk from a clear statement of all the facts 
connected with her marriage, he must still be in 
doubt. 

“One word, Hetty, one word more for her 
sake.” 

“Her sake! Whose?” cried Hetty, with a wild 
Btart. 

“Sarah; your sister, and my wife. Did she 
know of this marriage?” 

“Marriage! Sarah! no, no! She had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“And was ignorant of it entirely?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“And you allowed that noble creature to sac¬ 
rifice herself forever and ever to a caprice of 
silence; to work for you; plan for you; sacrifice 
husband and child, rather than cast shame on 
you, while a word would have saved all!” 

Bentley arose to his feet, pale and stern. His 
pity was all gone. He fairly loathed the poor, 
^ak thing that lay writhing like a worm in 
his path. 

She did not look up; but buried her face down, 
down in the pillow, uttering broken sounds, that 
had no meaning save that of intense pain. 

“I tell you, woman,” cried Bentley, in a voice 
so stern with indignant anguish that it rang 
through the room, “I tell you it was this lie, 
told now or acted then, which separated me from 
your sister: a separation which drove her into 
the grave, and made me a cold, useless, miser¬ 
able man.” 

“Oh! oh! my God! my God! Sarah! Sarah! 
don’t haunt me! Don’t curse me; I can’t help 
it! You suffered all this to save me—now, new 
I must save him, save myself!” moaned the un¬ 
happy woman. 

“Once again,” said Bentley, “will you swear 
to me here, before the Most High, that William 
Bentley was your lawful husband at the time of 
his death?” 

She did not speak, but kept on writhing out 
broken moans. 


“Speak, woman, for I will be answered!” 

She lifted her white, pinched face, imploring 
him. “Don’t ask me now! I must do it, you 
know, by-and-bye; bnt once is enough. Oh! 
why not save me, and let Gillian marry him? 
She would have done it; she never shrunk from 
anything! She would stand up before me with 
her grand courage, and say, ‘Let the whole fall 
on me. Little Hetty can’t bear it, but I can!’” 

“Don’t speak of her, woman!” 

“ I will! I will! She was my sister.. If she 
could stand here now, sho would find some way 
for me out of this. Everybody obeyed her; no 
one cares for me—no one but Michael, my son.” 

She lifted her head erectly, like a wren ready 
to fly at anything that disputed a right to its 
young. 

“He will take care of me; he loves me dearly. 
It is for my sake he wishes to be rich and great. 
I don’t care for it, only the love; but he cannot 
see everybody lording it over his own mother 
without shame. Oh! he’s proud as the best of 
you, if Gillian did want to turn him cut of 
doors.” 

Her air of petty defiance almost brought a 
smile to Bentley’s face. She was like a despe¬ 
rate little bird picking at granite. 

Bentley found, as most persons will who try 
it, that weakness is far more difficult to deal 
with than strength. It has its own little cun¬ 
ning, its petty deceptions, and negative stub¬ 
bornness, small traits which a great mind is sure 
to undervalue and guard against. Thus it hap¬ 
pens, so often, that those who appear to be really 
insignificant persons sometimes influence events 
with unexpected force. Weary of her evasions— 
and convinced that she had, of herself, neither 
the courage to do right, honestly; or to act 
wrong, boldly—he went away, leaving her weep¬ 
ing hysterically on the bed. 

Scarcely had the street door closed, when Hurst 
came out from a dark nook in the garret, where 
he had' listened to all that passed, through a 
crevice in the wooden ceiling, and entered his 
mother’s room. 

She rose up in bed, and reached forth her arms. 
With a weak burst of triumph, “I did it!” she 
said. “He was very cross and stern, but I stuck 
to the fact, and said nothing more. Now will 
you believe I have some firmness, Michael? 
No—William. I won’t call you Michael any 
more. Sarah would have it so; she was afraid 
to name you after your father. But now I have 
nothing to be frightened abont. Father, my 
dear old father, is dead and gone; he cannot 
make me tremble with his eyes; and as for 
Daniel, why the way yon hare settled it, no 
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disgrace can come on him, or me, or any one, 
especially if you marry Gillian.” 

Hurst had seated himself, and drew her into 
his arms while she was talking; so her speech 
ended in little hysterical caresses, which lie re¬ 
turned sparingly; while, with the craft of a bad 
heart, and the energy of a strong one, he en¬ 
couraged her—praised the firmness which, she 
had displayed; and, with sophistry which might 
have blinded a more vigorous intellect, convinced 
her that what he sought was but the just and 
natural right which every son had to inherit from 
his father. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Bentley sought his daughter, for she alone 
had a right to share his doubts, and help in his 
decision. He found her, just after Woodworth 
had departed, happy, but a little serious; for she 
had begun to reflect upon the fate that lay before 
her father, should Hurst maintain his preten¬ 
tions to the estate. Proud, sensitive, and blessed 
with a refinement of taste which renders the 
coarse things and harsh passages of life almost 
unendurable, what would he do with poverty? 
It was a phase of life he had outrun years ago; 
and now, with all his habits fixed, and his tastes 
refined into sources of exquisite enjoyment, must 
he give up everything, and become a recluse, or 
a dependent? These thoughts had saddened 
Gillian a little amid her happiness. It seemed 
as if, in marrying Woodworth, she abandoned 
her father to loneliness, or secured for him only 
the humiliation of dependence. Then a thou¬ 
sand questions arose that she wished to ask. 
That conversation with her uncle Daniel, in the 
old stone house in which her mother’s history 
had been so entangled with that of aunt Hetty, 
rose freshly to her mind. She longed to know 
more of all this, and felt free to question her 
father as she had never done before. 

Bentley sat down by Gillian, and told her of 
his interview with the old woman, and of that 
which followed with aunt Hetty, who had se¬ 
cretly left the house on the morning after the 
party. Word for word ho repeated the conver¬ 
sation, and described the scene. 

Gillian listened gravely; her quick intellect 
seized upon the facts, and came to conclusions 
almost before they were uttered. 

“ Father,” she said, “ there is something wrong 
in this! If that marriage was ever solemnized, 
why was it kept secret? Why did she falter 
then, and yet claim her son so boldly? Besides, 
was my mother a woman to leave this property 
in your hands, and share it with you, if she had 


witnessed the ceremony which made such pos¬ 
session a fraud?” 

Bentley started, he had never thought of this. 

It was implicating the integrity of his dead wife 
if he yielded to this demand, blackening the fame 
which had just been rescued from suspicion. His 
brow became dark at this, and his heart grew £ 
anxious again. Gillian watched the changes of 
his countenance with tender anxiety. 

“Papa, tell me of my mother. Did you love 
her?” 

The blood, always so cool, flashed up like fire, 
reddening that pale forehead, and burning in his 
eyes. 

“Love her, Gillian? Yes, better than my own 
soul.” 

“And you were happy together?” 

“For a time, Gillian, happy beyond anything t 
I can describe. Your mother was a woman to 
make everything of life, she brightened every¬ 
thing around her!” 

“And died so early?” said Gillian, drooping 
her eyes, and sighing heavily. “Oh! father, 
tell me of her death. I never heard you speak 
of it!” 

“First,” said Bentley, and his sharp, quick 
breathing betrayed the suppressed agitation 
which only mode him a little pale—“first let 
me tell you of her life, how I found her.” 

“Uncle Daniel told me of that, papa; all about 
your cousin being killed, and the trouble it 
caused; about aunt Hetty’s coming to town. I 
thought at first it was my mother who felt the 
loss most; but now-” 

“Now,” said Bentley, “she is proved by ^r 
unhappy sister’s confession to have been one of 
the most noble creatures, endowed with every¬ 
thing grand and good. She was a martyr to her 
family, an angel to me, and yet I destroyed her.” 

“Father!” 

“Yes, look surprised! Let my words drain 
the color from your cheek. It is a truth, I 
destroyed her, stung her pride to the quick, 
wounded her delicacy, trampled on all that was 
sensitive or grand in her nature. Blows would 
have been far more kind. Gillian, I suspected 
your mother!” 

“Suspected my mother?” 

“Yes, the world would say I had cause. It 
sprang out of this mystery, or this sin, which is 
developing itself now. Your mother was frank 
to a fault, generous beyond any person I ever 
heard of. It was not the generosity which gives 
alone, but a spirit of self-sacrifice, a disposition 
to take up the burdens of those who were weaker 
than herself and carry them forward. It did not 
require that the person helped should be her 
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friend or agreeable to her taste. Humanity was s “One day, it was when you were a little thing, 
enough to claim a sacrifice of her, she loved to < Gillian, a trunk was sent down from your uncle 
do good for the sweet reward which sprang up $ Daniel’s, which had belonged to William Bent- 
in her own heart. Yet she had a thousand dis- J ley. In it had been placed the coat which my 
guises for this weakness, as she called it; and $ cousin wore the day he was killed. Scrupu- 
to hear her talk, you would have fancied her a <; lously honest in all things, Daniel had found it 
reckless, bright creature, capable of impulsive s in the garret, and so forwarded it to the city. 

- _ kindness, but little more. She was like you, $ “Sarah was out when the trunk arrived. I 
Gillian, not so beautiful, perhaps, but with a j opened it, took up the coat carelessly, and a 
world of fresh vigor, of reckless joyousness, and s pocket-book fell out of a side pocket. In that 
with a susceptibility of sadness that you have S book I found a letter from my wife to William 

never dreamed of.” s Bentley-” 

“Oh! if I had but known her!” sighed Gillian s “Well, father!” said Gillian, holding her 
“She was a woman to worship, Gillian; fresh ^ breath, 
as the flowers of an untrodden wilderness, quick ^ “It was a passionate appeal to his honor; a 
to think, earnest to act. Her impetuosity some- ^ wild, urgent request that he should save her 
times troubled me a little, for I had been edu- \ and her family from disgrace. It was a letter 
cated with more restraints, and was over sensi- * written in distraction, eloquent beyond anything 
tive to appearances; but after living so long in | I ever read, such as Sarah would write if driven 
the dead level of conventionalisms, her very * wild by danger, or threatened with disgrace.” 
faults are to me as virtues.” $ Gillian listened, turning pale and cold, till she 

“No wonder you loved her—no wonder!” ^remembered all that had transpired regarding 

Bentley bowed his head; a feeling of heavy ^ her aunt. Then her breath came out in quick 
self-abasement crept over him. He could not s gushes, and she burst into a passion of tears, 
look Gillian in the face. At last he spoke with 5 “My mother, my great-hearted mother, it 
hoarse slowness, s was for her only sister she plead—it was to 

“I am naturally suspicious!” $ save my grandfather’s grey hairs from dis- 

“You, papa?” Shonor!” 

“Distrustful rather. I loved my wife, Gods “ I read the letter, and it maddened me. But 
only knows how well; but from the first there J my temperament is firm, I knew how to wait, 
was something about her acquaintance with my <; After that I traced yo.ur mother to a house in 
cousin that troubled me. Frank in all things the city, I saw her with my own eyes caressing 
else, she was silent if his name was mentioned; a child, a bright, handsome boy, whose very 
even before I married her the idea of an attach- J look was death to me. At night I charged your 
ment between them had disturbed me. Her grief $ mother with her crime. I gave her the letter, 
at his death was terrible. It seemed like de- $ and told her that she had been traced in her 
spair.” % visits to the living guilt, which would^forever 

“It was strange, I thought so when uncle s be an evidence against her. She was at first 
Daniel told me about it. Now it is clear. She ^ dumb and cold as marble. Then with a look of 
was grieving for her sister, striving to shield s scorn that made my blood burn, she turned from 
her sister,” said Gillian. ij me. 

“I knew that she had a secret,” continued $ “I had some wild hope that she might ex- 
Bentley, wrapped in his own thoughts; “that s plain; but she said nothing, though her air had 
she had some object of interest in the city which $ more than the grandeur of innocence; all that 
was never mentioned in her home. There was ^ she said was, 

a clergyman by the name of Frost whom she % “‘For my father’s sake, give me silence! I 
visited often, and with some appearance of mys- $ ask*nothing, deny nothing. But my father is an 
tery. At times she came to me for money, and $ old man, and the thought of disgrace would kill 
no purchase followed, a thing that struck me as v him.’ 

strange; for she had a sumptuous love of the ^ “‘We must part,’ I said, driven to madness 
beautiful, and a fabric or gem that gratified this s by her acquiescence in the charge I had made, 
passion made her happy as a child. Indeed, in n «“I know that,’ she said, oh! so sadly. ‘If 
many things, she was like a child, always in J you could think this of me, it is enough. But 
trifles. These little things made me distrustful. $ in silence, let it be in silence, if not for my sake, 
I wondered why this woman, to whose nature a \ think of our child.’ 

secret was repulsive, had one from her own hus- $ “It was settled. Henceforth she grew to be a 
band. s stranger. We suffered the agony of each other’s 
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presence, and that was all. Either in time or i 1X1 a * r » and reeling back to its nest in the 
eternity I shall never know agony like that. I > mountain peaks. The storm had done Julia 
loved her still! ;> Ransom good, it was in such tumults that she 

“It was arranged that our shame should be s forgot herself most entirely, 
locked up forever. We went to Europe directly, $ Early in the mormng she returned to her 
up the Mediterranean, on to Naples. There I S house, and directly came Woodworth inquiring 
left your mother—first separating her from her s for her. Gillian had sent him, for in her trouble 
child, whom I placed in a convent. For myself, £ ®ho could think of no one else. Thu> it always 
I went on to Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land, | those who suffered were sure to seek this 
a weary, heavy-hearted man: God help me, for j woman. 

I loved the woman I had left! \ She heard all without speaking; her thoughts 

“She would take no money from me at first seemed far away, and quietly, as a slow fire 
but I would not be repulsed, and forced a small \ kindles, some train of thought lighted up in her 
sum upon her before leaving her a stranger in a j mind. 

strange land. i Woodworth could not understand this, her 

“Two years after, I came back to Naples and j want of interest pained him. 
inquired after my wife. They told me of a fair “ Do you listen, my friend? Or has this tem- 
woman from America, who had lived some months | P est made you ill?” be said, 
in the city, growing paler and paler each day till \ 44 1 will come, surely. Tell her, little Gillian— 

she died. You have seen the place in the Campo * **ll her—yes, I will come.” 

Santc where she sleeps, Gillian!” \ “But you look ill.” 

“And now she is dead, and you know how j “Bo I?” she lifted her eyes. They were full 
innocent she was!” cried Gillian, weaving her S hglit calm, holy light, such as the angels 
hands together. “Oh! my mother—my mother!” s know when a noble task is done. 

“It was I that killed—I, her husband! If her $ Woodworth went away dissatisfied. Was it 
child hates me, it is but just.” 5 thus Julia Ransom received news of the misfor- 

“Father, the wrong was not yours—not hers. $ tunes that threatened her friends? 

It was the sin of that miserable, miserable woman, $ The moment Woodworth was gone, Mrs. Ban- 
ehe whose son would now cast us into poverty. | som went to her room. In a few moments she 
Never, while l live, shall this thing be. Tell him | came forth a S ain > * ith the sofl hair floating 
that you contest this claim—that his father’s sin $ down her cheeks in waves, and clad in a dark 
has done its last work with us.” ^ dress a little obsolete in its fashion. You would 

“But my wife died to save this woman from s hardly have known her, the style of her dress 
disgrace. We can only contest this claim by * and the expression of her face was so changed, 
proving that which she suffered martyrdom to $ The carriage, which had brought her from the 
conceal.” $ ship, was at the door waiting for the fare she 

“True, true!” said Gillian; “and must the $ had forgotten to send. Speaking a few words to 

innocent always suffer for the guilty? Must ? the driver, in a voice that he thought strangely 

this weak, miserable woman darken our lives { altered, she drew back into the seat, and was 
forever?” $ whirled rapidly away. 

“She is your mother’s sister—your grand-^ Toung Ilurst was still in the attic room with 
father’s child!” $ his mother. He heard a noise in the hall, a few 

“Alas! yes!” % quick words, and footsteps on the stairs. While 

_____ | he was wondering what it meant, tho chamber 

$ door opened, and a lady entered. 

CHAPTER XXIII. s Hetty Hart clung to the young man, her eyes 

A storm at sea—a ship toiling and heaving s distended wildly, her lips apart, she seemed 
through the waves! The sound of breakers J turning into stone. 

shorewise, and foam churning up from hidden | “Miss Ransom!” said Hurst, struck with sur- 
rocks, shining like snow-rifts through the sleety \ prise at her presence there, 
atmosphere. Tattered sails overhead, and pale 
faces on the deck. Thus the ship, which bore 
Julia Ransom, toiled on till the tempest abated. 

Then it was found that she had sprung a leak, 
beyond all hope of repairs while afloat. So 

orippled and almost a wreck, she toiled wearily jj Hurst put one hand into his bosom and drew 
back to port, like a wounded eagle shot midway > forth a slip of yellow paper and some letters, 


$ “Hush!” said Hetty Hart, in a hoarse whis¬ 
per, “it is my sister Sarah!” 

“Michael,” said Mrs. Ransom, quietly, “give 
me the marriage certificate which you have 
£ forged, and the letters you have stolen.” 
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they rattled in his hands like dead leaves, and 
his face was ghastly. 

“It is well/’ she said, tearing the paper into 
fragments. “Now take my sister—my poor, 
feeble sister, Hetty—and go away. There is 
a ship lying now in the stream, ready to 6ail 
for England. Here is money. I will send you 
more. Be kind to her, and yon shall hare more 
than enough for both, I promise it.” 

Hurst took the money, dumbly, as if some 
statue had been moved by inward mechanism. 
Julia went close to her sister. 

“ Hetty, my poor Hetty! why are you terrified ? 
Did I ever harm you?” 

Hetty Hart began to shiver, and clung close to 
her son. 

“Hetty!” 

“Oh! Sarah, don’t—don’t look at me so! He 
never would have owned me, if I hadn’t taken 
the shame off. What could I do?” 

“I know, Hetty, I know how you must have 
loved this young man. I, too, loved him for 
your sake.” 

“Oh! he is all the world to me.” 

“Poor, poor mother!—be good to her, Michael, 
treat her tenderly, as if she were a child. She 
is not ono of those that can suffer, nnd be strong; 
but she is a loving creature. Deal kindly by her, 
and you shall never want for wealth.” 

“It was for her sake—she was pining to death, 
my poor mother!” said Hurst, with some feeling. 
“I could not bear it.” 

“Well, well, it is over now. Trust me—can 
you trust me yet, sister Hetty?” 

“Trust you! oh! Sarah!” 

“Can you be content to live with your son?” 

“With my son!—with him!” 

The little woman crept close to Hurst, and 
clung around him, weeping softly, and thanking 
her sister, in broken sentences, for having saved 
her and her son from the deep trouble that had 
already nearly broken her heart. 

“We will obey her. Sarah is always right— 
always kind, Michael. I knew if she could rise 
from the dead—and it seems as if she had, don’t 
it?—all would turn out well. When shall we 
go, sister? I am ready.” 

“In a few days—in a few hours, if possible. 
Find out some quiet home in England or France, 
and some day I will come and see how you get 
along.” 

“That will be pleasant, son,” said Hetty, with 
a fond smile; “you and I all alone in the world. 
Oh! how I have longed for this! and it is Sarah 
that does it for us—my sister, Sarah, whom we 
all thought dead years ago. Tell her that we 
will be ready, son ” 

Vol. XXXVI.—26 


* “I hove no choice,” answered Hurst, cruelly. 

$ “Oh! Michael!” 

s “Well then, Mrs. Ransom, I am willing—I 
^ am grateful. Is that enough, mad’—mother F* 
s Hetty kissed his hands, and laid her little, 

$ withered check softly against his bosom. 

^ Mrs. Ransom took her from his arms, kissed 
s her upon the forehead, as she had done a thou- 
i; sand times in youth, and went away with tears 
^ in her eyes. 

$ As she passed down stairs, a sharp voice from 
n the parlor called out, 

£ “Mary Nicholson! Mary Nicholson! I say, 
s what are you peeping nt?” 

$ The door was left ajar. Mrs. Ransom saw an 
j old face looking back into the room, and a hushed 
\ voice whisper, 

' “As true as I live, Mrs. Frost, a strange lady, 
i dressed up like anything, is coming down from 
^ Mr. Hurst’s room! Did you ever?” 
j “Let me see! let me have a look!” cried the 
£ sharp voice, growing more and more audible; 

'< and Mrs. Ransom saw another old face, withered 

> up like a dried peach, nodding vehemently at 
\ her over Mrs. Nicholson’s shoulder. She knew 
\ the face, and was glad to escape into the street. 

\ Again in her carriage, again whirled onward, 

} breathless, anxious, and yet thrilled with hidden 
\ joy, she reached the Bentley mansion, her home 
' forever more. She knew this, and felt it in the 
$ depths of her heart, as she mounted the marble 
s steps. 

$ Yes, Mr. Bentley was at home, he had come 
v down from Miss Gillian’s chamber, half an hour 

> ago, and was in the library. 

£ Julia passed the man, and entered the library, 
s The curtains were drawn, and a gorgeous light 
$ fell through the bay window. In the rich gloom 
v she saw a human figure stretched upon a couch, 
s Her heart beat, her limbs began to tremble. She 
n moved toward the couch, and fell upon her 
1; knees. 

s He was asleep, exhausted by the late inter- 
$ view with his child—sound asleep, but with an 
s anxious contraction of the forehead. She bent 
s over him. She put aside the hair that had fallen 
n over his forehead with her trembling hands. 

$ There was grey in the locks she touched—silver 
s threads that told how long the time was since- 

* her fingers had strayed on those temples be- 
' fore. 

■ Perhaps it was the touch ef her hand that 
: mingled with his dreams; for the trouble went 
J off from his forehead, and a smile swept over 
, the entire face. 

- As a mother longs to kiss a child who smiles 

> in its sleep, Sarah bent down, and her lips sunk. 
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M I D N I 

to his y mingling sighs with hi3 breath. The * 
touch was light as the flutter of a rose leaf; but s 
it sent a thrill through his dreams, and he started $ 
up, looking eagerly around. | 

She was before him, her eyes full of tears, $ 
looking into his, hands clasped as if to beg par* 5 
don for the breath she had left on his lips. The < 
Nght was dim, thus mellowing the trace of age. \ 
It was the Sarah Hart he had loved—the wife he J 
had abandoned—the mother of Gillian. 

He opened his arms, and held them forth. 

44 Sarah! my wife!” 

His Toice thrilled the very air of the room, it : 
brought her within the clasp of his arms, close, ' 
elose to his heart. Twenty years of sorrow, ^ 
what was that, balanced by a moment like that? $ 
They sat together in the rich gloom, almost $ 
silent; but now and then a broken word explained s 
a little of the past. $ 

“And you can forgive my suspicion, my stub- ^ 
born cruelty ?” he said. \ 

“No, no. The evidence was so strong, my $ 
pride bo uncontrollable; the fault rested there, $ 
my husband. But I had taken an oath silently, v 
before my God, never to betray Hetty’s secret, ^ 
but to guard the good name of our family with <; 
my life. But for this compact with my God I ji 
should have told you all.” ^ 

“Oh! 8arah, the truth was late in coming.” v 
She took his hand between both hers, and $ 
kissed it, half timidly; for a touch of her old ^ 
pride made her expect, rather than offer, demon- * 


G H T. 


strations of the deep, deep love that rose in her 
heart. 

That moment the door opened, and Gillian ap¬ 
peared, searching for her father. She saw the 
lady by his side, and came eagerly forward. 

“Oh! Mrs. Ransom?” 

“Gillian, it is your mother.” 

The young girl stood for a moment, mute as 
stone; then her color came, her heart heaved, 
and the joyftil weeping of those noble women 
filled the room. 

Again the fashionable world were all in com¬ 
motion. Such windfalls of gossip seldom are pro¬ 
vided for it by one family in so short a time: 
Young Hurst, the claimant of Mr. Bentley’s pro¬ 
perty, had mysteriously disappeared; Mr. Bent¬ 
ley bad been for some time privately married— 
it must be so—to bis daughter’s friend, Mrs. Ran 
som, the great author, who was now the acknow¬ 
ledged wife and mistress of his home. Then it 
was rumored that Hannah Hart, the pretty cousin 
who had waltzed with such spirit on the night 
of the ball, was going directly home to get mar¬ 
ried to a young farmer in Rockland county. 

All these rumors might not be true; but, as 
the world said, they came from a good source— 
an old colored woman who had been in the Iiart 
family for years—the woman with that gorgeous 
turban, who had insisted upon regulating the 
whole household on the night of the ball. Surely 
no one could forget her, or doubt that she knew 
all about it. 


MIDNIGHT. 


BT BLIZABETH BOUTON. 


*Tis midnight, and no single ray 
Of starlight gilds the gloom; 

Bat darkness dense, and deep holds sway, 
As reigns within the tomb. 

But there's a midnight of the heart 
More direly dark than this, 

When not a ray of hope will dart 
Its beams across tho waste. 

*Tis midnight, and the howling winds 
Shriek an unearthly wail. 

As if some spirit lost, its sins 
Bemoaned upon the gale; 

But there are soul-complainings none, 

8are God himself may hear, 

More mournful than the saddest tone 
Borne on the night wind drear. 

And wildly beats the midnight storm, 

And loud the thunders roll, 

Till aoems to quake earth’s trembling form 
From distant pole to pole; 


But there are tempests In the breast 
Of mortal man, so wild, 

The stormy elements’ unrest, 

Compared, seems meek and mild. 

And fiercely streams the lightning's glare 
Across the gloom of night, 

Till realms infernal through the air 
Seem bursting on our sight; 

And human passions sometimes flame 
In feeling potent hour, 

Till Jove’s own thunderbolt grow tame 
Beside their scathing power. 

But there’s a land beyond the tomb 
Whose skies are erer bright. 

Nor night, nor storms, nor darkn< 

To cloud their peaceful light; 

And there are souls on that fnir shore, 
That know no gloomy care, 

And sorrow, passions, pain ne more 
Assail the dwellers there. 
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THE SONS OF POOR MOTHERS. 


BT MBS. M. A. DENISOV. 

“His mother was a poor woman, and now he * poor women, their heads cradled upon coarse 
walk8 the street like a lord.' 1 *! pillows, their little bare feet trained over car- 

Thus sneered a bundle of silks and feathers, $ petless floor, 
as it mored daintily up Broadway, scenting with J Daniel Webster was the son of a poor woman, 
its aristocratic nose, like a genuine pointer, the \ The first grandeur he knew was that of the hills 
well dressed and well connected persons of her $ that lifted their granite brows in eternal worship 
acquaintance. The young man referred to trod ^ toward heaven—the only splendor that of ma- 
the ground like neither prince nor lord, but like s jestic clouds and leaping torrents, the triumphal 
a man! conscious of his power; like an Ameri- > entry of the sun through avenues of golden glory, 
can citizen every way worthy of the name. He ^ and his western march like that of a monarch, 
had trampled under foot the sneers of the scorn- s wrapping robes of crimson and ermine about him. 
ful and pretentious, and stood before the world i; And yet for greatness, intellectually speaking, 
with his foot upon the neck of their meanness. ^ the world hath scarcely his equal. Who knows 
Step by step he had disputed the ground with n if the babe, Daniel Webster, had been rocked in 
adverse oircumstances, and they had yielded, $ a rosewood cradle, and lulled to sleep with a 
step by step, till he stood now where he could J silver rattle in his band, reared in the midst of 
look down upon, and use every obstacle that had $ city streets, with no wild anthems of the forest— 
striven to hinder his progress, and make it a \ no thunder leaping from crag to crag to bring 
slave to his bidding. He had taken calumny, s out the stronger elements of his mind—no birds 
and pride, and envy by the throat, and flung $ in the branches, and no silver streams to waken 
them from him with such force that they cowered $ the more ethereal and picturesque characteristics 
at his glance, nor dared so much as to lift their $ of his intellect and group them into harmony: 
skinny fingers at his shadow when his back was \ who knows but the world had sighed over great- 
turned. Through weary struggles against fright- $ ness born to blush, unseen, to droop, to die in 
ful obstacles that the poor alone know—battling s comparative solitude? 

with the tide of oppression, buffeted by the waves | Sons of poor mothers! what a host of them 
of adversity, still upward he rose, onward he l have scaled the summit of immortality! They 
went, till to-day no man is acknowledged with 5 have left their impress in the land of the idols, 
louder acclamation—no man bowed down to with jj and many a dark-browed heathen has learned 
deeper reverence—no man whose recognition is \ the way of salvation through their almost super- 
a greater honor, than this son of a poor woman, s human exertious. Everywhere throughout the 
His mother was a poor woman! \ world, how do they stand forth and challenge 

Look over the list of earth’s magnates—her * our homage! Not with glossy kids and fault- 
royal kings of intellect—her lords of genius— \ less coats, patent boots, and slender canes, do 
patents of whose greatrffess originated in the { they go forth, the admired wliiskerandos of 
oourts of the Most High, ere this little world s thoughtless girls, but with sturdy steps and 
brought forth its mock nobility, and tell us what $ clouted shoes—with signs of the much used 
proportion of those great ones were the sons of i; needle here and there seriously showing—with 
rich mothers? Very, very few. The best states-^ patched knees and elbows, and with many an 
men, the proudest poets, the holiest divines— $ evidence besides that they were the sons of poor 
those thunderers by whom the earth was shaken $ mothers. 

to its centre—men who have dethroned kings s All honor to the sons of poor mothers! To 
and founded nations—the masters of rhetoric ;j them the nations look for statesmen and de- 
and elocution—the most profound philosophers— > fenders. For them there will always be vacan- 
the bravest generals—the noblest authors, were < cies in the halls of science, scats in the temples 
nearly all the sons of poor women, some of them £ of our legislatures, and pulpits in our churches, 
widows who suffered in loneliness and sorrow. i; For them the doors of the White House have 
In our own day our best and brightest names ^ sprang wide open, and shall again, while the 
have been given to little babes by the lips of ? pecplo gather in crowds to do them reverence 
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TWO YEA R 8.-1 MPROMPTU. 


“He was the son of a poor woman!’ 1 

Let it never be spoken with the sneer of self- 
sufficient shallowness, for it is in the hearts of 
poor women that the noblest resolves have birth. 
They make sacrifices that would put to blush the 
indolence and negligence of the purse-proud. 
Over their humble homes shine the stars that 
herald the advent of heaven-born intelligence. 
It has ever been so since the star of Bethlehem 
blazed above the spot where Christ, the King of 
heaven, lay upon the bosom of a poor woman. 
While they toil with tears, and struggle with 
adversity, angels whisper the destination of the 
babes that sleep against their hearts. At their 
lowly hearthBtones the young mind is imbued 
with the holy principles of the Bible. When 
the child comes sobbing home, grieved and in¬ 
dignant, because those who were better dressed 
have scorned him, the poor mother, her heart 
filled with faith, points out his noble destiny. 
She it is who inspires him with glowing hopes, 


teaches him that merit lies not in the paltry 
adornments of the outward man; that in the 
years coming, those who sneer at him now, may 
feel honored by his most'careless glance; that it 
lays with himself whether he shall be a master¬ 
spirit—in his conquering all grosser inclina¬ 
tions—in bis aspirations after the exalted, the 
sublime things that pertain to the intellectual 
might of man—in his subjugation of every 
vicious inclination—in his resolute will to be 
an honor to his country. 

Thus, then, poor mother, canst thou lead thy 
son. Thus, in the deeps of poverty, struggling 
for thy life against the oppressor, slighted by 
the rich, neglected by all but God, mayest thou 
raise a monument to thine unfailing patience, 
thy heroic faith. 

Believe it—it may be an honor worth more 
than gold, to hear it said of thy son, some day, 

“His mother was a poor woman!” 


TWO YEARS. 

BT LILLY LOQAN. 


Two years to-day ilnee I saw thy face; . 

Since the clasp of my hand was on thine. ^ 

Two years! in them what changes I trace, ^ 

What losses, that nothing on earth can replace— J 
What glorious glimpses of beauty and graco; ^ 

And alas! what grief has been mine. 

Two years a father has slept in the dust, ^ 

And a brother’s heart is still. ^ 

Away from my own has passed its trust, ^ 

On its waving harvest has fallen rust, £ 

And its free, glad thoughts 'neath a frozen crust s 
Are lying dead and chill. ' 


Two years I have mourned o’er a beautiful dream. 
That came to my soul like dew 
To the flowers, sick with the scorching beam 
Of the sultry noontide’s fervid gleam. 

A rainbow barque; on life's turbid stream 
It was wrecked, and lost its crew. 

So the years fnlt from us, and each one takes 
Some bountiful thing away; 

Leaving us naught for the ruin It makes, 

But a lonesome grave, and a heart that aches 
For the loved and lost till it finally breaks 
And goes to its rest for ayew 


IMPROMPTU. 

BT Xi I L I A S V-. 


Oh! child, unloved and lonely— 

Oh 1 orphan, sad and weoping, 
Not o'er the happy only 
Are angels fond watch keeping; 
In thee, though fortune frowneth, 
Sweet sleep thy pain beguileth. 
Sunshine thy pale brow crowneth, 
And on thee warmly smilcth. 

The sunshine, warm and glowing. 
Of sympathy, the tender 
Heaven thus on thee bestowing, 
Hope, faith, to thee would render; 


And though a peasant maiden, 
Whose hand fa rongh, caresses, 
Her kiss shall reach thoe, laden 
With good, as now she blesses— 

Shall charm tliec, from the feeling 
That all are harsh, untender, 

Thy soul to life revealing— 

A tie most firm, though slender, 
Between thee and the human 
Thus swiftly, strongly weaving— 
And thou slinlt prove true woman, 
Both loving and believing. 
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A BITTER NIGHT. 


BT MART AMIS ATKINS. 

“A bittbb night!” so people say, os they sit % “Why, how good he was! Who could hare 
in their comfortable parlors, and grumble about 5 told him how much I need money? But it must 
the weather, having nothing else to grumble \ be he knew because I’m the only female out. I 
about. “A bitter night!” sigh the poor, shiver- \ declare I never thought of that, myself, before, 
ing over a scant fire, and longing for warmer $ I will go on, though,” and, with a lighter heart 
days to come. “A bitter night!” is the saluta- ^ and more elastic step, Leoline proceeds, 
tion exchanged by business men, on their way s How slight a thing will rnise the spirits of the 
home; and they grind the soft snow under their £ despairing! How slight! yet so often withheld, 
heavy feet, half angry that it has dared at last j The philanthropist is in his library. The warm 
to come. < glow from the grate greets him pleasantly at the 

“A bitter night!” and now the speaker is a l table, where he sits in deep thought. The un¬ 
young girl, alone and timid, hastening, with many i stinted gas throws every brilliant tint of the rich 
misgivings, toward the aristocratic portion of the j carpet to open view; costly birds, in gilded cages, 
city, where lives one who haB given largely to \ are seen among the most exhilarating exotics; 
various benevolent objects. ^ while the cost of the rare pictures, and rarer 

Her errand is a new one—nothing but the s statuary, would have fed and warmed many a 
direst necessity has driven her to it. Yet she | poor family through many a winter, 
is almost tempted to turn back. Occasion-^ “Ah! and as he utters the little word, a light 
ally parties of rude young men pass, and peer $ breaks over his face, and he extends his hand 
impudently under her bonnet, when she shrinks i toward a pet child, a tiny girl, who bounds into 
more within herself—if that were possible—and J the room, followed by a beautiful woman—the 
sighs that she is driven out on such a dismal s mother of the child, and fourth wife of the 
night. The storm increases. The wind wails * philanthropist. 

as it hurls the clinging sleet against the girl, s “I want money, papa!” cried the little pet, 
who, almost blind, and colder than before, urges \ running her small fingers through his ebon 
her way toward the object of her desires. ; curls. “I want money.” 

“Do mind, George, where you walk! Don’t £ “Nonsense! You don’t, I think. You couldn’t 
you see you all but pushed that girl down?” tell what to do with it, if I gave it to you,” and 
“Pshaw! nothing better than a beggar! used ^ he facetiously pushed the little one away; then, 
to that, I guess.” j the next moment, nestled the beautiful head upon 

“More’s the pity, then. Not hearts nor homes $ his bosom, with a feeling of fearful happiness 
will open to her to-night,” replied the younger ^ that such a dear charge was all his—his own. 
brother, dropping carefully and stealthily behind < “But I do, papa, I do, certain. Come, fill 
the elder; who, unconscious that he was alone, < my hands brim full!” 

pushed his way rapidly forward. $ “She does want it, husband There is a girl 

“Here,” and almost before Leoline Lothrop Jin the hall-” 

knew it, the youth had thrust a half dollar in ^ “Begging, I suppose?” the philanthropist in- 
her hand, and was out of sight nearly as soon. S terposed, and certainly not the gleaming of 
“It seems mean to give so little; but it was \ charity was that shining on his face, 
all I had. She, poor little shivering thing! don’t ^ “Yes, she is dreadfully in want. Her land- 
know that, though. I do believe, if I was rich, \ lord threatens to turn her out in the morning, 
I should be the happiest fellow alive; for it’s } if she has not the rent for him then.” 
jolly (as good Mark Tapley would say) to give | “Serves her right! She’d no business with a 
to the poor. It is, that’s a fact.” S house if she can’t pay for it!” 

“Come, Ed Windsor, can’t you keep up?” i “She has, heretofore; but is now unable to, 
shouts George, almost angrily, now noticing his j through her mother’s illness.” 
brother’s distance back. \ “Same old story—all humbug—nothing but 

“Well, I s’pose I might, if I was as long-legged j humbuggery in the world.” 
as you!” answers EJ, with a light laugh, as he > “Is pnpa a humbug?” asked little Mary, quite 
nears his tall and elegant brother. * innocently. 
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THE DRIFTS AT M Y DOOR. 


“Go to bed, Mary!” was the answer; but the 
speaker turned uneasily away from the clear 
eyes of the pet; who, the next moment, unmur¬ 
muring] y passed out of the library. 

“Won’t you speak to the girl? She is just 
outside here,” pleaded the gentle wife, lingering 
at the threshold. 

“I’m busy. Tell her I’m obliged to give all the 
time. Those cursed foreign missions—a fellow 
must have a name, though—draw like a leech.” 

“But this is a case of need, close at hand.” 

“Made up, most likely. Tut! tut! wife! I’ve 
said no, that’s enough; nor do you give her a 
cent. Giving her would not increase my fame.” 

Leoline Lothrop had heard every word of this, 
but, as if rooted to the spot, could not stir. This, 
then, was the good man upon whose fame she 
had builded the hope of a comfortable home for 
one month longer, at the expiration of which 
time she trusted her mother’s health would be 
so far restored that she would not be obliged to 
labor alone. 

“I cannot assist you to-night. Come to-mor¬ 
row, my husband then may be able to do some- 


* “I should think be might, as its worth is 
l twice the amount of the month’s rent; however, 
{ we can do no better now. So the philanthropist 
J disappointed you, my dear?” 

I s “Never mind, mamma, I dare say we shall 

get along some how. But are you sure you shall 
be quite warm sleeping on the floor ? I have tried 
to make the bed soft and warm.” 

“Yes, warm and comfortable anywhere, if you 
are but with me, love!” 

J The morrow came; but out upon the crusted 
* snow the philanthropist will never pass again. 
| His cold, false heart is closed forever against 
i appeal from gentle, timid wife, and petted child. 
^ Will the true charity he refused—be given him 

I I now? 

Mrs. Lothrop recovers, when Leoline hoped 
against hope! 

A few years pass, and we behold Leoline the 
wife of Edward Windsor. She had never dreamed 
so happy a fate could be hers. She had met 
him again, as she was ascending the flight of 
^ stairs leading to his mother’s sewing-room. Of 
> course he did not know that he had ever seen her. 


thing for you. He has so many calls upon his j But the story that in tears she had poured out 
purse.” $ from the very fullness of gratitude upon his 

The timid little wife blushed as she spoke, for $ mother’s ear, had some how reached his. He 
she knew that Leoline had seen the interior of ^ tried to “pshaw” it down, and wondered why 
the philanthropist’s heart. Oh! how much shame j girls and women generally were blessed with 
and humiliation, yea, and remorse, a true wife \ such an abundance of gratitude; yet, at last, he 
has often to feel! i stole up into the sewing-room, and beheld the 

“Mother, the landlord will only take our \ most lovely face he had ever seen, 
feather bed. He says he will accept that as $ The world cried, “Why he could have made a 
payment in full.” > great match!” Edward thought he had. 


THE DRIFTS AT MY DOOR. 

BT AGNES COBBNNI. 


Arm els, sweep the drifts away, 

They’re hoary at my door; 

I move my lips, and try to pray, 

My heart has lost its powor; 

My faith is weak, and hope’* last ray 
Is sinking lower, lower; 

Oh! angels, sweep the drifts away, 
They’re heary at my door. 

The lamp is dimly flickering. 

The embers moldering low; 

The silent tear Is trickling— 

Why throbs my temples so? 

Ah, me! what mengro pay, 

E'en when my task is o’er; 

Angels, sweep the drifts away, 

They’re hoary at my door. 

Two helpless ones, with silrered heads, 
And limbs with palsy shaking, 

Look up to me and ask for bread; 

Oh! God, my heart is breaking; 


1 

\ 


Despair is clamoring for its prey, 
With loud and angry roar; 

Angels, sweep the drifts away, 
They’re heavy at my door. 

There Is a grave yard in my heart, 
I’m wandering ’rnong the tombs; 

Ghosts of dead hopes attend me here^ 
And congregated glooms; 

The dead leaves rustle as I stray, 

For Summer days are o’er; 

Oh! angels, sweep the drifts away, 
Thoy’re heavy at my door. 

I stand upon a precipice, 

And close my eyes to think 

A yawning chasm lies below, 

I’m leaning on the brink. 

God save me from temptation’s lure, 
That gulf that has no shore; 

Angels, sweep the drifts away, 
They’re heavy at my door. 
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ARTICLES IN MUSLIN 


BY EMILY 


Havino been frequently solicited to give pat¬ 
terns for new articles in linen, or muslin, we 
devote a portion of our space, this month, to 
that purpose. All the patterns are from late 
Parisian models. 

Assisted by these engravings, any lady, fami¬ 
liar with cutting out, can make up either of the 
articles we describe, without the aid of a seam¬ 
stress. 

First is a wrapper, to be thrown over the 
person while the hair is being dressed. It may 



be made of white muslin, or, if preferred, of 
colored gingham, but must be of a material that 
will wash. The yoke is small, and the skirt is 
put on as in the previous figure. 



Next is a chemise. The yoke and sleeves are 
cut in one piece. The upper part of the yoke 
and the edge of the sleeves are embroidered. 


H. MAY. 



Next is a short night-dress, or a sacquc for an 
invalid. It is made of cambric, is cut rather 
low in front, and is trimmed with a double ruffic 
put on with a narrow insertion. The sleeves 
are loose and trimmed to correspond with the 
front of the sacque. 

Next is a child’s dress of white cambric. 
There is a bunch of small tucks near the bottom 
of the skirt. The yoke is formed by perpendi¬ 
cular puffings of cambric, separated by rows of 
insertion. The sleeves are formed by a puff, 
and finished, like the neck, with an embroidered 
edging. 
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ARTICLES IN MUSLIN. 



s put on to a belt. The body is a nearly triangu* 
I l&r piece of muslin. Straps pass from the top 
$ of the body across the shoulders, to the belt at 
$ the back. 

$ Next is a night-cap of cambric, the head-piece 
| of which is straight, and the crown large and 
\ loose. A piece of insertion joins the head-piece 
$ to the crown. At the back there is a casing, 
J made sufficiently large to admit wide strings of 
v hemmed cambric, with which to draw it. A 
5 double embroidered ruffle trims this cap. We 


Next 3s an apron of white plaid muslin; or it. \ 
may be made of black silk. The skirt is full, jj 



{fits 

kits 




Mm 








$ give also a pattern of another night-cap, which 
$ differs from the preceding in the shape of the 
l head-piece, and likewise in the crown coining 
\ further forward on the top of the head. This 
«; cap is trimmed with a narrow band of insertion 
£ and row of edging laid on each side of the band. 
' the front of the number are given engravings 
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HEAD-DRESS OF BEADS 
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of various other new aud stylish articles, capes, s linen, have been described by the fashion editor 
tippets, &c., which not being strictly articles in > in the usual place, at the close of the number. 


HEAD-DRESS OF BEADS. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Tms pretty affair is made of silk and beads. % the centre and the two first rows. By continuing 

The foundation is of coarse saddler’s silk, or $ these rows, it may be made of any size. The 
fine cord, on which is strung large beads, as s head-dress may be made of pearl beads on a 
seen in the engraving. As the entire head-dress $ colored, or it may be made entirely in black, if 
would be too large for our pages, we have given ' preferred. 


CHRISTMAS PURSE. 

Ik the front of the number will be found a < because it would make an appropriate gift for 
colored pattern for a purse, which we have de- j that holiday. It is to be done in crochet The 
signed expressly for the subscribers to ‘‘Peter- j cross lines represent the stitches. j. w. 

son.” We have called it a Christmas purse, * 
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KNITTED LEGGIN. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



> Materials.— Fine white lephyr worsted, com- 

\ mon blue worsted. Steel knitting-needles, 
s The leggin given here in & scale somewhat 
| reduced is a Parisian model. The leg is knit 
1 in different plain patterns, cross stripes, and 
s raised ruffs. The foot, whose more artificial 
$ striped pattern is distinctly marked in the illus- 

* tration, is blue; the upper part being knit in a 
^ ruff. Finish the leggin with blue China buttons 
i on the side. 

* Begin loosoly at the top edge; cast on sixty 
$ stitches, (with blue worsted,) which are equally 
ij divided among four needles and knit round. Then 
$ knit one row right, one left, one right, one left, 

$ letting the white worsted hang and knit with the 
$ blue one, one stitch right, then the next stitch 
$ in the following way: you turn over right, nar- 
$ row: repeat till the end of tho round: then drop 
$ the blue worsted and knit with white; one round 
$ right, one round left, one round right, one round 
$ left: with this the first colored stripe is ended. 

i* Next comes the other part knit white, with 
$ ribbed stripes, as the illustration shows. First 
$ one round is knit quite plain: then twenty-two 
$ rounds in the regular change of loops right and 
: two left. 

Then follows the second blue stripe, which is 
to be done in the same way as the former, inter- 
j: rupted in the middle by two white rounds, form¬ 
ing a row of holes. To the last round of the 

second blue stripe knit the ruff. There follow now 

j: ll rounds quite plain in white; then the third 
blue stripe in the same way as the two former. 
To the last round of this the second ruff is to be 
knit. Next are five white rounds plain; then 

* three rounds with the change of two loops right, 

* two loops left, and two rounds plain. Three 
| rounds in the change of two loops right, two left, 

$ but by these three pattern-turns an inverted 
\ order is to be formed, so that the now right 
5 knitted loops will be always over the loops which 
$ are knitted left in the first three pattern-turns; 

\ two turns plain, three turns in the above men- 
$ tioned change of right and left, standing in the 
\ inverted order to the former pattern-turns, and 
$ so forth. Having knitted through three times 
$ the pattern-turns, you lessen on one side of the 
\ knitting work at the end of one and at the head 
> of the other needle as in a stocking, to form the 
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calf. This is done three times in the interral > twenty-six stitches. The border stitches on both 
of three turns: you repeat the pattern two times s sides of the heel you then take, as you do in 
more, so that in the whole the three pattern- jj knitting a stocking, up on the two needles of 
turns are counted fire times, and knit eight turns ij the flat sole of the foot, and knit them on like- 
more plain. The number of the stitches is here £ wise in rows, going to and back, narrowing in 
diminished to fifty, one turn is knitted plain in $ every turn, which you work on the right side, 
plain; the loops of this turn are afterward taken | one stitch at the beginning and the end, but so 
up once more for executing the little facing. J that you keep beside the narrowing two stitches 
Then follows one turn left in bluo, one turn s a8 border to knit plain. This you do until the 
right, one turn left in white, one turn right, one ^ flat sole of the foot, from the first pattern-turn 
turn left, one turn right in blue, and with this > on, counts fifty-six rounds, then you knit one 
latter color the lower part of the leggin is finished $ round left, and take up. The stitches round the 
according to the following pattern: ^ border of the sole join with the fore stitches of 

1st Round. —In this round, four times (each s the flat sole of the foot. A littlo border of three 
time one stitch) taken up, which is done best $ rounds, ribbed on the right side, being still on the 
in that place where four stitches are to be knit ^ needle. Having finished, you mesh off loosely 
right one after the other. Consequently these s round, and the leggin is done except the two 
four stitches are four times divided to but three i; single ruffs, or garnitures, and the dented pact 
stitches of the former round. You therefore * 0 n the side of the foot, which imitates a flap for 
knit: * one left, four right, one left, one right, s buttoning over. 

one left, one right, from * five times more re- < Now you take up those stitches of the round, 

peated. The round must now count fifty-four i which wo have spoken of at the beginning of 

stitches. \ the first ruff, or garniture, and knit with blue 

2nd Round. —* left, four right, two left, one $ worsted, 
right, one left—from * repeated five times more. * 1 at Round. —Two right, two left—down to the 
8 rd Round. —* one left—the following two t end of the round, 
stitches being taken previously on a peculiar $ 2nd Round. —One right, turned over, one right, 
needle, (knitting or darning needle,) you knit \ one left, turned over, one left—down to the end 
the two following stitches right, then first the \ of the turn—(the stitches to be knit right have 
two stitches kept back, likewise right, so that the | to come up in this trimming with the stitches of 
two first of the four stitches knitted right in the i the former round, knit right.) 
former round have become last; then farther— j Zrd Round .—Three right, three left, (out of 

one left, one right, one left, one right—from * > every thread turned over a stitch is knitted.) 

repeated five times more. i 4th Round. —Always three right, three left. 

4th Round .—Like the 2nd round. s 6 th Round. —One right, turned over, one right, 

5th Round. —Like the 1st round, but without \ turned over, one right, one left, turned over, one 
taking up. \ left, turned over, one left—down to the end of 

6lA Round. —Like the 4th round. $ the turn. 

7th Round. —Like the 6th round. $ 6 th Round. —Five right, five left, (from every 

8th Round. —Like the 4th round. $ thread turned over a stitch is knitted.) 

9 th Round. —This round is done once more, $ 7th Round. —Five right, five left, 
according to the explanation of the third round, $ After this, you mesh off loosely. The second 
by knitting every time last the first two of the s set is knit in the same way to the row of the 
four stitches being knitted plain. This pro- $ leggin above mentioned. Both these garnitures, 
seeding is always repeated after five rounds, by ^ of course, fall downward—the small facing, how- 
which you form the chain pattern, which is seen s ever, which we are going to describe, has to 
in the illustration. ij stand above. 

After you have done in this way thirty rounds, '< You take up the stitohes of the round men- 
you count out twenty^six stitches for a small $ tioned before, (one round has fifty,) and knit 
heel, so that, of course, as in a stocking, the $ with blue worsted in the opposito direction to 
narrowing, which forms the calf, meets in a $ that of the leggin twelve rounds, alternately ono 
straight direction the middle of the heel. You s turn right, one turn left, then you mesh off the 
knit therefore over these twenty-six stitches and $ whole turn—on this ribbed part almost plainly 
back sixteen rows the same pattern, (of course $ joining above now are knit six rows of small 
on the left side the stitches which have to ap- s fringes, (on each of the ribs one row,) and that 
pear plain on the right side are to be knit left.) $ in the change of one white and one blue row— 
After knitting one row left, you mesh off the 2 this is done in the following manner: 
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SCRIPT ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


You take up the stitches of the first rib, (the j 
first prominent row knitted left) always taking \ 
the upper, not the lower link of the stitches, i 
apply the white worsted, knit off f right, the $ 
first of the stitches being on the needle, and l 
bring this stitch just formed on the left needle, \ 
thrust the right needle once more into the link \ 
just knit off, and already let down, but this $ 
time from behind, knit thereout a second loop, | 
and draw over this the loop first knit. In this $ 
manner you knit off all the loops of the round: $ 
tie to the end of the thread and draw out the $ 
needles, and you have done the first row of the ^ 
little fringes. The second row is joined with j 
blue in the same way to the following rib (the $ 
promiuent row, knitted left) of the facing. Then $ 
again comes a row of white fringe, and so forth, ^ 
until the number of rows of the fringe narrowed \ 
is done. \ 

We close with the description of the small lace, \ 
which is to be knit with blue worsted, and an s 
other sett of J thirty-three loops to be made. > 
1 at Round. —Quite plainly knit. \ 

2nd Round. —Plainly knitted too, so as to form j 
a rib on tho left side. J 

3rd Round. —(Right side of knitting work,) * \ 
one right, turned over, two right, doubly nar- > 
rowed, (i. e. one taken off, two knitted together, J 


the one taken off drawn over, so that three loops 
become one loop,) two right, turned over—one # 
three times more repeated, and the last loop knit 
plainly. 

4th Round. —Knit to the left—and from every 
thread turned over one loop likewise knit left 

bth Round. — Like the 8rd round. 

6 th Round —Like the 4th round. 

1th Round. —Like the 3rd round. 

8 th Round. —Like the 4th round. 

9 th Round. —Is knit entirely left on the right 
side of the knitting and meshed off; with the 
latter, the meshing off you can at once join the 
part with the leggin by taking there, where the 
illustration shows the top of the button, closely 
by the chain pattern stripe, the loop lying some¬ 
what deeply upon a separate needle, and knit 
each one of these loops together with a loop of 
the part just knit, and by drawing over the fore¬ 
going loop, as is commonly done. Cut if this 
appears too complicated, you finish the head 
part by itself, and afterward sew to the leggin, 
and fasten to it each of the four dentels with an 
elegant button. In making the second leggin, 
you have to take care that the button part comes 
to the opposite side. A piece of morocco leather 
is to be sewed to the front of the leggin, reach¬ 
ing from one side of the flat sole to the other. 


SORIPT ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 





A NOTE OR CARD-RACK. 


BT UBS. JANS WE AY SB. 



This pretty aud useful article is made of s back should be made flat, so as to hang against 
paste-board. It may be either painted, or $ a wall: the front, as seen in the engraving, is 
worked on canvass, or dono in applique. The ‘ rounded. A cord and tassel finish it. 


CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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HEAD-DRESS OF BLACK VELVET 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, above, two engravings, by the aid of < 
vrhich to make a black velvet head-dress. The \ 
first represents tho frame, which must fit the j 
head of the wearer, the materials being black | 
net edged with black wire. The tassels are of J 
black sewing silk. The second gives a back l 



view of ibis head-dress when completed. Oar 
cut represents the head-dress as made of black 
velvet, with black cord and tassels; but if a 
more dressy article is desired, it can be made 
of pink or blue ribbons, with tassels of the same 
colors, or with white tassels. 


BOY'S CHEMISETTE COSTUME. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Chemisette costume for a boy from four to tume should be made of a maize-color quilting 
six years of age. The body is loose: at each ? and braided with black. In the top of the sleeve 


point is sewed a tassel of black silk. 
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This cos- > there are three hollow plaits, which may be 
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A BRAID AND OROCHET COLLAR FOR A CHILD. 


ornamented with a very light braided design or $ 
a pointed jockey. The skirt should be composed i 
of four widths, which are laid in large, hollow $ 
plaits and braided; a black braiding also runs $ 
above the hem. * 

We give, on the preceding page, a diagram. $ 


No. 1. Front or the Body. 

No. 2. Back. 

No. 8. Sleeve. 

No. 4. Jockey. 

With this costume a pretty loose chemisette it 
worn. 


A BRAID AND CROCHET COLLAR FOR A CHILD. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.— Tape, or French braid, 
which is as stiff as tApe, of the width, as 
in engraving, or twilled tape six yards. 
Cotton No. 20. No. 4 Penelope hook. 

Measure a length of braid seven and 
a-half inches long, hem the ends very 
neatly, double the length in two and place 
a pin through the centre of the braid, 
fold down and sew the braid as if for tnpe 
work, ns it is in engraving; which we give 
at the top of the following page; then join 
(flat) the ends of the two hems at the 
ends of the length of braid together; then 
proceed to fill up the interstice of the 
braid thus: Exactly one inch from the 
outer point of first brnid pass the needle 
and thread across to the second braid in 
a bar of three threads; then work over¬ 
cast stitch half-way across this bar; now 
carry the needle and thread up to the 
centre point of braid, and down again to 
where the bar was half completed, then 
up again, and work button-hole stitch to 
the half completed bar; then finish the 
latter; then neatly sew the edge of the 
braid up for an half an inch distance for 
the next small bar; simply work this 
across, then the same way the next b&r, 
which is the same distance. 

Make fifteen of these pointed pieces; 
then for the crochet between the pieces, 
make seven ch do in first loop, seven ch 
T (or turn on the reverse side,) dc u first 
seven ch; seven ch T dc u last seven ch; 
continue this till there are thirteen edge 
Ohs on each side; then five ch dc u same 
seven ch as the last; and then u each of 
the edge chs for twelve times; seven ch 
dc u the last seven ch again; then five 
ch dc u each of the seven chs down the 
other side till the last; draw the cotton 
through, leave on an end, sew^his down 
the side of the braid; theu saw a pointed 
piece of braid down the other side of the 
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KNOTTED FRINGE FOR A CHILD’S JACKET. 441 


crochet, and continue till there are fifteen of {insertions; then sew a piece of tape round the 
the pointed pieces of braid and fourteen crochet J neck. 



KNOTTED FRINGE FOR A CHILD’S JACKET. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Cotton Nos. 8 and 20. No. 4 ? mesh with left-hand thumb, but hold the mesh 
Penelope hook. A Tatting shuttle, or a piece > upright in tho hand; with right hand bring 
of stiff cardboard or wood, three inches long j knotted cotton over the front of the mesh up be- 
and one wide, to be hollowed out at both ends, s hind it, and between the No. 20 cotton held on 
to enable the cotton to be held securely. A box- > the fingers and tho loop which is on hook; now 
wcfod mesh an inch and a quarter in width. s make 1 ch, holding at the same time the knotted 
To Knot the Fringe. —Wind on the No. 8 $ cotton tightly in the ch. Then repeat from *. 
ootton, and at intervals of half an inch simply i* Fob the Heading. —No. 20 cotton. Make 7 
tie a knot. When somo yards of this is done, s ch dc in first loop (this forms a circle;) 3 ch T 
(and the doing this would afford amusement to $ (or turn on reverse side;) * 3 L u 7 ch; 7 ch dc 
a blind person, or may be done by others in the ^ in same 3 ch T; repeat from * till a sufficient 
twilight or dark,) proceed to make it into fringe % length is made, which must be much longer than 
thus: Tie the ends of the No. 8 and 20 together, ^ the fringe, as in the following row it draws up. 
place the knot on the edge of the mesh, the | Edge rows. Finish with 7 ch dc u same; then 
knotted cotton in front, and the No. 20 behind \ 7 ch dc u; 3 ch by the side of the L stitch; 7 ch 
the mesh; make a small loop in the latter and ij repeat; and work up the other side the same 
place it on the hook, drawing it tight; * hold s when finished; sew to the fringe, 
the handle of the hook flat on the edge of 'the J 
Vol. XXXVI.—26 
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VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 
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mode is plain, as seen in the second engraving, s No. 2. One Side Piece. 

with only a row down the front. We annex a $ No. 8. Half the Back. 

diagram, by which to cut out this cosaque. £ A pattern for the sleeve is not necessary, for 

No. 1. One Front. $ it may be cut of any shape that is most desirable. 


SACHET FOR COMB, BRUSH, &C. 

BT UBS. JANE WEAVER. 

This sachet is intended to carry a comb, brush, \ with a ruffle. Inside there are divisions for the 
tooth-brush, &c., when traveling. The material $ comb, brush, tooth-brush, soap, &c. The sachet 
is white Marseilles. It is lined with oiled silk; ^ is made square, and on the top is a triangular 
is ornamented with white braid; and is finished l piece, which falls over, to be buttoned. 


LADY'S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 

This pretty article, the patterns of which we 1 white cashmere. We give the back and front 
give in the front of the number, is braided on < of the full size. J. w. 


VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABL 

o o 
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EMBROIDERY FOR BOTTOM OF 8KIRT 



EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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CROCHET BORDER. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDIT ORIAL CIIIT-CH AT. > “Peterson” for 1860— Better Thaw Ever.— On the cover, 

Glorify the Room. —“Now glorify the room,” said Sidney j ^is month, will l>e found our Prospectus for 1860. Every 
Smith, and accordingly the windows were all thrown open, > J car * experionce teaches us how to do better for our sub- 
and in walked his majesty, tho sun. Forthwith the corners | bribers, while the contiuual increase in our circulation 
began to smile—tho little nooks winked at each other—the 5 enab l° 9 u ® to afford costlier and costlier attractions, lienee 
cobwebs that escaped Betty’s careful hand, glistened—the > ** ** * ba * we ma ^ e no Ml® boast in saying that “Peterson” 
shadows crept off witfi stealthy tread, and every pane of gloss s lia8 im P roved with every year. Hence also we are able to 
laughed out lond. Scowls that had gathered in the darkness \ P roml8 ° that “Peterson” for 1860 will be eTen better than 
gave way to cheerful light: tears, if any had sprung forth, < for lm Some of the P° Ints > in which thia »«P®riority will 
died where they fell. The room was glorified, and ill-nature, J con8ist ’ aro 8et forth in our Prospectus. Others wo keep, 
gloom, and sorrow could no more withstand the life-giving for the P resent ^ to ourselves, lest they should be imitated, 
radiance than the sky the soft embrace of a summer cloud. Prominent, before all, will bo an Improvement in the 
“Now glorify tho room I” i literary department. This, some will say, will hardly be 

How heartily could we sing this out as we enter the * P° S9ible * Already, we will be told, “Petereon” has most 
gloom-covered parlors of our city homes. The furniture is $ of the bc9t writera - But oven tbe ^st writers write better 
shrouded as if in anticipation of its own funeral. The carpet 5 at *° m0 times thnn at oth#r8 ; and wo sha11 P ub,i * h nothing 
sleeps boneath a pall of drugget, and the paintings glimmer \ but tb ® h 06 * efforts of the best writers. Oar three eopy- 
mistily from under a veil of crape. The shutters are all ] right novelets will be 


hugging the casements, the curtains cling to the windows, s 
and a deep, sombre silence falls over all. Wo speak in whis- $ 
pers—we tread cautiously, and like so many ghosts glide 5 
into the muffled chairs. It does not sootho our ruffled feel- $ 
ings to discover in the solemn twilight that Mrs. Ton looks < 
younger and fairor, and quite interesting in her rich morn- > 
ing wrap. If we were only physician to the pale, fagged-out 5 
Invalid, we should cry, “Throw physic to the dogs, and— < 
glorify your room.” Ask flowers why they do not live and $ 
bloom in a dungoon, and they will answer, “We languish ' 
for the sun; we languish for the outer air—the peltings of $ 
tho storm, and the kiss of the south wind alike invigorate £ 
us.” $ 

Then glorify your rooms and live while you live. Burst s 
tho shackles of the tyrant fashion, and walk out with the i; 
sun. Woo the keen, frosty, but braciDg and kindly breath s 
of winter. Go to bed when your eyes grow heavy; eat plain s 
food, keep a healthy conscience, and wo will insure you that ^ 
with all tho littlo troubles and perplexities of life, you will s 
yet feel a degree of health and happiness, of which the s 
fashionable invalid never dreamed. !; 

Quite a Curiosity.— That onterprising firm, John J. Dyer s 
ft Co., No. 85 School street, Boston, has just published a roost } 
novel “Illustrated Scrap-Book.” It is in largo quarto form, *< 
and contains five hundred pictures upon every conceivable s 
subject, of evory day life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- ^ 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, types ) 
of character, famous architecture, portraits of noted indivi- < 
duals of both sexes, and, in short, an inexhaustible resort \ 
for stndy and amusoment for old and young. It is the first > 
book of the kind, and the cheapest, we have ever seen. Any s 
person enclosing twenty-five cents to the publisher, In letter o 
stamps or silver, will receive a copy, post-paid, by return of \ 
mail. Here is something to amuse the family with the < 
coming long winter evenings. \ 

Moses Left ok the Nil*. —Our steel engraving, this month, j 
is from a famous picture, by Paul De La Roche, a celebrated <, 
French artist lately deceased. It illustrates the well known 5; 
passage in Exodus:—“And when she could no longer hide \ 
him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it 
with slime and with pitch, and put tho child therein; and 1; 
she laid it in the flags by the river’s brink. And his sister s 
stood afar oil; to wit what would be done with him.” We < 
think that our readers generally will consider this one of $ 
the most beautiful pictures we have published this year. > 
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THE RULING PA88ION, 

BY MRS. AKK 8. STEPHENS, 

THE BURNHAMS OF B08CAWEN PLAIN, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-'3 DIARY,” AC. 

REDMAN’S RUN, 

BY FBI** LBB BEK EDICT. 

Now is the time to get up dubs I A word as to the premium 
offered. This consists of two magnificent mezzotints, com¬ 
panion pictures, engraved, at great expense, expressly far 
us, from original paintings by James Hamilton, Esq., one 
of the most celebrated American artists. All who have 
seen Dr. Kano’s Arctic Expedition, remember its spirited 
illustrations. These illustrations are from paintings by Mr. 
Hamilton. There is a poetry, in all this artist's works, 
which struck us as eminently qualifying him to paint Nia¬ 
gara: and we think ho has signally succeeded. Each of tha 
mezzotints is of a size to frame, and quite superior to simi¬ 
lar engravings generally. Certainly no premium of equal 
value has ever been offered before. 

We repeat: now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody 
will subscribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly pre¬ 
sented, unless a promise has been given to take some other 
Magazine. Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen 
will be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
so that yon need not injure your own copy. Don't lm a 
moment / 

Our January Mezzotint. —The mezzotint, for our next 
numbor, will be by Sartain, the same artist who engraved 
“ Miranda” for the January number of this year. All who 
have soen it pronounce it oven prettier than that exquisite 
picturo. Our increase, last winter, was so rapid and great, 
that the plate became partially worn out, and we bad not 
time to get a duplicate engraved, in consequence of which 
some of tho later impressions were inferior to what they 
ought to have been. To insure ourselves against such a 
contingency, this winter, we have had throe plates engraved, 
each an exact copy of the other, so that we shall be able to 
supply first-rato impressions to every subscriber. Wo have 
no doubt, from present appearances, that our edition for 
1860 will be a hundred thousand, if not more; and we ara 
determined to spare no expense, in order to moke the Mag* 
zine worthy of so generous a patronage. 
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How to Dobbs Will. —In a late number of Dickens’ new 
serial, “All the Year Round,” we find the following:—“As 
you look from your window in Paris, observe the first fifty 
women who pass; forty hare noses depressed in the middle, 
a small quantity of dark hair, and a swarthy complexion; 
but then, what a toilet 1 Not only suitable for the season, 
but to the ago and complexion of the wearer. How neat 
the feet and hands 1 How well the clothes are put on, and, 
more than all, how well they suit each other!” 

We hare often said the same thing in other words. Before 
our American women can dress perfectly, they must have 
the taste of the French, especially in color. One reason, 
why we see colors ill-arranged, in this country, is, that the 
different articles are purchased each for its own imagined 
virtues, and without any thought of what it is to be worn 
with. Women, while shopping, buy what pleases the eye 
on the counter, forgetting what they have got at home. 
That parasol is pretty, but it will kill by its color one dress 
in the buyer’s wardrobe, and be unsuitable for all others. 
To be magnificently dressed certainly costs money; but, to 
bo dressed with taste, is not expensive. It requires good 
sense, knowledge, refinement. Never buy an article, unless 
it is suitable to your age, habits, style, and to the rest of 
your wardrobe. Nothing is more vulgar than to wear costly 
laces with a common delaine, or cheap laces with expensive 
brocades. 

What colors, we may be asked, go best together? Green 
with violet; cold with dark crimson or lilac; pale blue with 
scarlet; pink with black or white; and grey with scarlet or 
pink. A cold color generally requires a warm tint to give 
life to it. Grey and pale blue, for instance, do not combine 
well, both being cold colors. White and block are safe wear, 
but the latter is not favorable to dark or pale complexions. 
Pink is, to some skins, the most becoming: not, however, if 
tboro is much color in the cheeks and lips; and if there be 
even a suspicion of red in either hair or comploxion. Peach- 
color is perhaps one of tho most elegant colors worn. Maize 
is very becoming, particularly to persons with dark hair and 
eyes. But whatever the color or material of the entire dress, 
the details ore all in all: the lace round the bosom and 
sleeves, tho flowers; in fact, all that furnishes the dress. 
The ornam^niu in the head must harmonize with tho dress. 
If trimmed with black lace, somo of the same should be 
worn in tho head, and tho flowers that are worn in the hair 
should decorate the dress. 

Beautirul Pictures. —We would mention to thoso of our 
readers, who aro fond of beautiful pictures, that J. If. Byram 
k Co., 112 south Third street, Philadelphia, have just issued 
a very fine view of Mount Vernon, printed in fifteen different 
colors in oil. The size of the print is 18 by 20 inches. Tho 
Hon. Edward Everett, in a letter to tho Publishers, speaks 
in praise of it. J. H. Byram k Co., have also just published 
a view of the Capitol at Washington, in the same style as 
that of Mount Vernon. Both pictures will be sent for one 
dollar, post-paid, to any part of tho Union. 

Av Elegant New Picture.— “ The Rector’s Ward,” from 
tho charming new Episcopal story, “The Rectory of More¬ 
land.” This is a sweet face, drawn by Barry, who is so 
celehrated in his “Motherless,” and shows tho beantiful 
heroine as we all see her while reading the book. It was 
published in October, by Messrs. J. E. Tilton k Co., Boston, 
us a crayon portrait, nearly life size, on fine tinted paper, 
a fac simile of the drawing. 

Our Title-Paqe. —Peculiarly appropriate for Christmas is 
our title-page, this year, for It represents, as will be seen, 
the Shepherds discovering tho Star of Bethlehem and the 
subsequent Adoration of the Wise Men. These two beanti¬ 
ful pictures are tastefully linked together, it will also be 
seen, by a wreath, in which the passion flower is prominent. 


^ Do Wi Notice Every Book? —This is what a fair sub* 
$ scriber asks us in a recent letter. We answer that we do 
i not. When a book appears, that we think vicious, wo lay 
$ it silently aside. To expoee it, would only be to advertise 
\ it to at least two hundred thousand readers—for our edition 
< is nearly one hundred thousand, and it is fair to presume 
!; that every copy we print is perused by two persons, if doe 
£ more—and, therefore, we think it better to let the book pass 
| into oblivion, at least so far as we are concerned. We are 
sorry to say that too many publishing bouses, with charac¬ 
ter and position, have printed, lately, quite exceptionable 
^ novels and other works. Parents cannot be too careful what 
^ books they let into tboir families. Handsome editions, with 
the imprint of well known firms, are no longer proofs that 
s a volume is proper to be read. The worst sort of book, bo- 
^ cause the most insidious, is that in which vice is so do- 
s qnently painted as to awaken the interest that virtue only 
s ought to arouse. 


$ REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

^ The New Priest of Conception Bay. 2 volt., 12 mo. Boe- 
$ ton: Phillips, Sampson *£ Co .—This book has been upon 
s our table for some time, but we have only recently found 
^ leisure to read it. It is really a superior novel. Tho scono 
^ is laid in Newfoundland, a locality, one would think, little 
% fitted for a story. But as in “Afraja,” the novelty of tho 
$ scenes actually adds to the interest of the tale, so that this, 
$ instead of being a disadvantage, is the reverse. Thecharac- 
£ ters aro discriminated with unusual skill. Father Terence, 
£ tho old-fashioned, tender-hearted priest, is capitally done: 
s and, in a different lino, Father Nicholas is equally forcible, 
s Father Debreo, wo think, is a less succossful delineation, for 
$ either ho never would have entered tlio priesthood, or would 
\ havo remained in it; In other words, a man liko him would 
% not have been so changeable. Tho othor actors in tho story 
i* aro generally dramatically pourtrayed. Bangs, tho Ynnkeo 
j! trader, is especially racy. Tho humor, with which this cha- 
% racter is conceived, and tho rich flavor of tho vernacular, 
!» remind us of Professor Lowell’s “Bigelow Papers.” We 
s aro curious to know who is tho author of “The Now Priest.” 
s Tho novel is certainly one of the very host, in all tho higher 
^ qualities of a fiction, that has ever been written in America. 

< Memoirs of Robert Houdin. Written by himself. Edited 
\ by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 1 tol., 12 mo. PhUada: Q. 
jj G. Exxins .—This is one of those autobiographies which aro 
<> as charming as a novel. Tho author is a famous French 
J conjuror, now indeed retired from his profession, but of such 
s skill in legerdemain, that, not long since, the French govern- 
\ ment employed him in Algeria to destroy tho credit of the 
^ Arab magicians by excelling them in their own sphere, 
s Hoad in was the son of a watchmaker, and seems to have 
n inherited a genius for mechanics, which led him, almost in 
\ boyhood, to the construction of various curious pieces of 
\ mechanism, such as a singing bird and other automata, 
s The same trait, developed in a different way, made him ex* 
^ pert in all sleight-of-hand tricks, his success in which finally 
;> led him to adopt the life of a conjuror. In this profession 

< ho has probably never been excelled. Having acquired a 
^ fortune by it, he has now retired to private life, dovoting 
s himself, it is understood, to scientific researches connected 
s with electricity: at least, wo glean this fact from the pre- 
^ face, which is in Dr. Mackenzie’s usual pleasant style. Tho 
\ book itself is racily written, is not without instruction, and 
^•therefore will more than amuse an idle hour. 

v Mary Lee. By Kate Livermore. 1 vol^ 18 mo. New York: 
\ D. Appleton de Co .—A better jndgo of juvenile books than 
^ we are, pronounces this capital. It is dedicated to Katy 
s Appleton, a little daughter, we suppose, of the publisher, 
i Several charming illustrations adorn the Tolume 
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REVIEW OF NpW BOOKS. 


Almost a Heroine. By the author of “ Charles Auchester .” 
1 roi., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <& Fields .—This novel, though 
deficient alike in plot and in dramatic power, is full of 
genius. It is the story of a youth, luxuriously bred up by 
an eccentric uncle, and afterward cut off almost without a 
shilling, and so forced to earn a livelihood, which ho at¬ 
tempts to do by authorship. With this story is interwoven 
another, of which the heroine is lloratia Standish, and the 
hero a Mr. Major, the reader for a great London publishing 
house. Miss Standish is a noble character, the real heroine 
of the book, and is drawn with more precision and na¬ 
turalness than this writer’s characters generally. Most 
persons of taste will be delighted with the work. There is 
a good deal of rhapsody in it, as there was in “ Charles 
Auchester,” but this is redeemed by the genius that shines 
out on almost every page. It is for more readablo than 
“Counterparts,” another novel by the same author, which 
was lately republished in cheap style by a Now York firm. 

The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. A 
new and enlarged edition. 2 vols., 12 mo. New York: Red- 
field. —Everybody, who is familiar with English poetry, re¬ 
members “ Lillian,” the poem which may be said to have 
first fixed Praed’s reputation. In this collection, altogether 
the most complete ever made of Praed’s verses,* that poem 
properly occupies the leading place; but there are others, 
which follow it, hardly less beautiful. Those who knew 
Praed only by “Lillian,” or by a fugitive piece met hore and 
there, have little idea how much really excellent verse he 
wrote. We advise all such to buy theso two volumes. A 
critical preface, and a biographical memoir, add to the inte¬ 
rest of tho work. 

Germaine. By Edmond About. Translated by Mary L. 
Booth. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: J. R Tilton & Co. —Messrs. 
Tilton k Co., are new to the publishing business, but they 
have shown such tact in selecting their books, and 6uch taste 
in getting them out, that they are already on the high road 
to a leading position. We wish all books that we are called 
on to notice wero as handsomely printed as this, and “The 
Rectory of Moreland,” another of their publications which 
we noticed last month. “Germaine” is really a very brilliant 
novol: and, though thoroughly French, not in tho least im¬ 
proper. 

Parties and their Principles: A Manual of Political In¬ 
telligence, exhibiting the Origin , Groioth , and Character of 
National Parties. With an Appendix containing valuable 
and general statistical information. By Arthur Holmes. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton rf Co .—A hand-book 
of political intelligence for the statesman, politician, and 
▼oter has long been needed; and this work undertakes to 
supply the deficiency. The task of Mr. Holmes was not an 
easy one, but we think he has succeeded creditably. We 
recommend tho book as full of valuable information. 

The Logic of Political Economy, and other Papers. By 
Thomas De Quincey. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <k 
Fields .—The papers contained in this volume are “The 
Logic of Political Economy,” “Life of Milton,” “The Su- 
liotes,” “The Fatal Murksman,” “The Incognito,” “The 
Dico,” and “The King of Hayti.” Some are very good, but 
others were not worth perpetuating, except to carry out the 
publishers’ idea of giving a complete edition of De Quincey’s 
works. 

Life's Morning; or, Counsels and Encouragements for 
Youthful Christians. By the author of “ Life's Evening," 
“Sunday Homes," eft*. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton 
<£ Co .—This would be a suitable gift-book, at the approach¬ 
ing holidays, from a mother to a child, or from a sister to a 
brother. The volumo is beautifully printed on vellum-colored 
paper, and is bound tastefully in autique boards with gilt 
edges. 


The Minister's Wooing. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Derby dt Jackson. —This is a novel 
of very great merit. The scene is laid in New England, 
sixty years ago, and the characters are generally true to the 
times and to nature. We think the introduction of Aaron 
Burr, howevor, savors decidedly of clap-trap, and cannot be 
justified, even though it assists to develops Madame de 
Frontignac, a charmingly felicitous creation. Mrs. gcudder 
is a faithful dagnerreotype of a jnculiar phase of Yankee 
matronhood, with which many of our re adorn are familiar. 
Her daughter divides with Madame de Frontignac the inte¬ 
rest of the story. The good old doctor, n sort of Ameri¬ 
canized Dominie Sampson, is a portrait of a class of old- 
fashioned clergymen, now almost extinct. Miss Prissy will 
raise a smile everywhere. Newport society, as it existed 
half a century ago, is very fairly delineated In these pages. 
The party at Gen. Wilcox’ is capitally done. Many of the 
descriptions of scenery are very beautiful. Tbs publishers 
issue the volume in quite a neat style 

Poems. By Susan Archer TaUcy. 1 vol^ 12 mo. New 
York: Rudd <£ Carleton. —Volumes of poems, by new aspi¬ 
rants for fame, are becoming as plentiful as mosquitoes in 
September; and generally they are as annoying. But this 
book really has merit. Many of the poems are excellent, 
and one or two first-rate, at least first-rate for a beginner. 
The author, we understand, is a Virginia lady. The in¬ 
fluence of Tennyson, and of other writers, may be traced, 
hero and there, in her pages; but this is always the case 
with young poets: it was bo with Byron, and it will be so 
with those greater than Byron. We encourage Miss Talley 
(but is she u Miss?) to persevere. 

Forty-Four Years of the Life of a Hunter. Revised and 
Illustrated by R Stabler. 1 vol., 12 mo. PkQada: J. B. 
Lippincott <£ Co. —This is tlio narrative of Meshael Brown¬ 
ing, an old Maryland hnnter, written down by himself, 
Stories of “flood and field” are always interesting, alike to 
old and to young; bnt this volume Is even more fascinating 
than works of its class usually are. The author makes no 
attempt at display, but tells his experience with a native 
simplicity that is not the least alluring part of Hie book. 
Numerous engravings illustrate the text. 

Elements of Military Art and Science. By H. Wager Hair 
leek, A. M. 1 vol., 12 mo. JVew lor*:.* D. Appleton & Co.— 
The author of this work was lately a captain of engineers in 
tho U. S. army. He has furnished here a capital elementary 
book on strategy, fortifications, the tactics of battle, Ac. 
The treatise is adapted to the use of volunteers and militia. 
The various duties of stafT, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers are described. On the whole, it is a work of supe¬ 
rior merit. 

The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green. By Cuthbert Bede, 
B. A. 1 vol.. 12 mo. New York: Rudd tC Carleton. — This 
is a book which has had a great run in England, no less than 
ninety thousand copies having been disposed of. In many 
respects it merits its success. It is a story of college lif% 
racily written and graphically illustrated, ending, as ladies 
think all good novels onght to, In a happy marriage. We 
commend it to everybody who enjoys humor. 

The Baddington Peerage. By George Augustus Seda. 1 
vol., 8 co. New York: F. A. Brady. —Tho author of this 
novel was one of Dickons’ ablest assistants in “House¬ 
hold Words.” The present fiction was written originally 
for tho London Illustrated Times. Mr. Brady has printed it 
in cheap style, in double column octavo. We are indebted 
to T. B. Peterson k Brothers for a copy of the book. 

The Boy's Own Tby-Maker. By R LaudeUis. 1 rol., 18 
mo. New York: D. Appleton efi Co. —The titlo of this little 
volnme faithfully describes its purpose. Numerous engrav¬ 
ings illustrate the text. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. * w l*b a etring; singe, and dust them well with flower; then 

_ < put them in a kettle of cold water; cover it clone, and set it 

PUP AMD upus&ly POE ‘"Peterson’s MAOACKX.” ^ over the fire; when the scum begins to rise take it off; re* 

^ cover them, and let them boil very slowly twenty minutes; 
[Entored, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 5; then take them off; keep them closoly covered, and the hoat 
Charles J. Peterson, in tlio Clerk’s Offico of the District ^ , al * ... ’ f. , , , ‘ * “ 

Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District * of tho wator wiH Btow thom ® nou S h ba lf an hour. This 
of Pennsylvania.] ^ mode of cooking keeps the skin whole, and the fowls will be 

43“ These receipts have da been tested, either by the author 5 both plumper 40(1 wbiter than lf tb ®y bad boiled fiist. When 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give $ take them out of the kettle, drain them, and pour white 
several receipts, in various departments; and the whole, at the i; Muc ®> or melted butter, over them. 

end of the year , will be found to make the most complete cook- s Turkey—Stewed with Celery Sauce .—Procure a large tur- 
book ever published. ^ key; mako a nice forcemeat of veal, and 6 tuff the craw of 

pi8B s the turkey; skewor it for boiling, and boil it till it is almost 

jj done; then take up your turkey and put it in a pot with 
Salmon-Potted.— Let your salmon be quite firetb, scale < Bome 0 f the water it was boiled in, to keep it hot; then put 
“ 4 wash It well, and dry it with a cloth. Split It op tho { seven or eight l.oada of celery (waehed and cleaned wall) into 
bock, take out tho bone, then season it well with pepper and 5 , h e water tho turkey was boiled in, till they are tender; taka 
■alt, a Httlw nutmeg and mace, and let It lie two or three $ thcm 00t> , nd putio yonr turkey> with , b . brenet down, and 
hours. Then put It in your pot with half .pound of butter, } , tow it a , uartJlr of an hour . Thicken , onr UU cewith half 
tie It down, put it into tho oven, and bake it one hoar, v a po und of ba tter, and enough flour to make it pretty thick, 
When you take It from tho oren, lay ft on a flat dish, so 1 and a quarter of a plnt of rich cream; and tho „ add tb 0 
that tho oil may run from it; then cut it to the sire of the $ colary . p oar a , e Mlcry Md uuc0 upoQ tho turkey’, breaat, 
pots in which you intend to keep it, and lay it in layers till \ an d it up. 
you fill the pots, with the skin upward; put boards on them, s n v 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “ PETERSON’S MAGACNX.” 


and weights to pres, it until it become, cold, then pour 5 Dvda-Sta»td^-'Uk» three young ducks; lard th.m each 

clarified butter orer it. Wlicu you serve the fl.h, you can \ ’) ,h * bre “ t: duSt tb< " n ' vith flour ’ * nd th ' m befor * 

cut it in slices \ tho fir ® brown; then put them in a stewpan with a quart 

Smelts — Poittd .—Gat them with a skewer under tho gills, * ° f ,T‘ t "’ P ‘ nt °/v” d T 1 ™' T • POO , nr “ I °\ 
leave I. tho roe, dry them well with a cloth, season thom * “ tCh ° P ' ,h * “ m * of brownin «;- *“*«»* half a lemon, a 
well with salt, mace, and pepper, and lay them in a pot, i <=>»;• of garhc and some sweet herbs 

with half a pound of melted butter over them; tie th.m J , S y .7 7 T 7 ? U ' ’ 

down, and bake them in a slow oven three-quarter, of an Uk ’, ° B th ? ■ klni , lb * n ‘ b * “«“> “ d ' b °P « 
bonr. When almost cold, take th.m out of the liquor, put *° d " Umb9 ° f brcad ’ ^ “ d “ le - “ d * ,ltU# 

thom Into oval pots, cover th.m with clarified hotter, and $ f OI>dcr,wm j th ™ P»‘ <» <■» “eatand close the akm; brown 
keep thom for use \ 1 with a “kmander, anii »«>*ve it with white sauce. 

Salmon —ifefied.'—Take n side of salmon, remove the bone, . U P J™ fowl a. for eating; put th.m 

clean It nicely, and throw over th. inside pepper, salt, nut! ,nt ?, a P “”'* Uh b(df » P““ of V"7, * tea *P ° on /“ 1 of lemon 
■n»g. and sauce, with a few chopped oysters, parsley and P f‘°' •Um.'nu.broom catchup, and a sl.ee of lemon, and 
crumb, of bread. Roll it up tight, put it into a deep pot, U ‘ iC ^” “ *“ h , fl<War and butt0r - ,uat bef ° r * J0U nm “> 
and bake It In a quick oven. Make a common fish sauce, P ut 10 * ■P°°“ ful ° f ^ 

Rud pour over it. f 

Smelts — Fried .—Gut them with R skewer under the gills, \ _ , _ . , . 

leave in the roo, dry them with a cloth; beat an egg and rub >ix ,ar «* * kln and 

it over the fish with a feather; strew bread crumb, over , ! ' ° 0t th * hMrU; cu * them in round * : P«* th * m 

them, and fry them in some boiling hot lard. Shake the in ‘° * " t * WI ’* n WUh * ,maU pl ' C * ° f bn “* r ’ “ d “* th,m 
fish occasionally, and fry then, a nice brown. J ° Ter * ilow flre - Tho T “ u,t Bot bro " n - When don. enough, 

<; flour them; add to them a little milk or cream; season them 
mkatb AJfD sauces. \ with salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg: then let them 

Leg of Mutton—Dressed Like Venison.—Get the largest $ cook a whil ® lon K^; »nd, when ready to serve them, cut a 
and fattest leg you can; take out tho blood vein, stick it in $ doz ® n bard boiled eggs in rounds; put them in with tha 
eoveral places in the under sldo with a pointed knife; pour s oniona '» mix a11 wel1 together, without breaking them or let- 
over It some red wine, and turn it in the wine fonr or five $ tln ® them boU J add • Iltu ® mon » butter > “ d ««• chopped 
times a day, for four or five days; dry it night and morning J P arsIe 7* 

to keep it from growing rusty. When you roast it, cover it $ Omelet. —Beat the whites and yolks of one dozen eggs, 

with paper and paste as you do venison. It will require $ * e P arat «ly; Rnd then together. Have ready some parsley, 
four hours to roast it. When yon roast venison, wrap it in <! and ono onl ® n * chopped fine, seasoned with pepper and salt 
a large sheet of paper, then put round it a thin, common $ to 7 our 44(1 th# ftnd boat 411 wel1 together, 

paste, and another paper. A short timo before you serve it, $ ^ ut half 4 P° und of better into a frying pan; place it over a 
take off tho paper and paste, and baste with red wine or its ? quick fire; P 0 " 1 * th ® mIxtur ® int0 the pan, and fry It until it 
own gravy. Venison may be dressed after the recipe for i hecomeB of 4 NsH brown hue; loosen it occasionally with a 
mutton. i knife. Do not turn it in the pan; but, when done, fold it 

Venison Gravy.— Take a knuckle of venison, if you havo v double > and dl * h u * 

It, if not a piece of beef will answer; boil it well with an $ Mock Oysters.—Vvocuxo six ears of new corn; grate and 
onion, a fsw cloves, some mace, whole pepper, and a bunch $ 80011,0 tbom wolU Beat one ytT * ^bt. 8 tir together 
of thyme. When boiled, add a small quantity of claret, or s 000 tablespoonful of flour, and one tablespoonful of cream, 
Madeira wine; brown somo flour, and put it to your gravy, $ addin * 4 P«PP«r and salt. MU all the ingredients well 
boil all together, and serve it np. ’ s together, and fry the mUture by the tablespoonful, in butter 

s or lard. 

poultry. Eggs—Poached .—Put some water in a flat bottomed pan; 

fbwls Boiled .—Draw your fowls; cut off the head, neck, ^ when the water boils break your eggs carefully in, and let 
and legs; tako the breast bone very carefully out; skewer s them boil two minutes; then take them np, and lay them 
them with tho end of their legs in their body; tie thom round » on buttered toast. 
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PARLOR GAMES.-ART 


RECREATION S.-R E C E I P T 8. 




Artichoke *.—If your artichoke* are young, leave about an 
Inch of the stalks, and put them In atrong aalt and water 
for an hoar or two; then put them in a pan of cold water; 
set them on the Are, but do not cover them; when you dish 
thorn up, pour over them rich meltod butter. 

Cheat — Stewed .—Cut a plateful of cheeao; pour on it a 
glass of red wine, and stew it before the fire; toast a nice 
piece of bread, pour over it two or three spoonfuls of hot red 
wine; put it in the middle of a dish, lay the cheese over it, 
and serve it up. 


puddixos. 

Penrith Pudding .—Cover the bottom of a diah with a 
layer of grated bread; then add a layer of apples, sliced 
flue; sprinkle plentifully over it some sugar, with some 
•pices, cinnamon, and nutmeg, and small lumps of but¬ 
ter; then add a layer of grated bread; another of apples, 
apices, sugar, Ac., and so on until the dish is full. Bake 
it, and serve it with sauce, or butter and sugar mixed to¬ 
gether. 

Plum Pudding—Baled .—Take one loaf of bakor’s bread, 
broken up, (except the crust,)and pour over it threo pints of 
warm milk, and let it stand for an hour. While warm put 
in a piece of butter as large as an egg, half a pound of raisin?, 
six eggs, and half a pound of currants, adding citron, nut¬ 
meg, brandy, and anything else you please. Bako it threo 
hours, and eat it with wino sauce. 

Potato Pudding .—Boil one quart of potatoes quite soft, 
and then rub them smooth through a hair sieve. Have 
ready half a pound of molted butter, ond six eggs, beat 
light; mix tho butter with half a pound of sugar; stir in tlio 
eggs, adding half a pound of currants; put the mixture into 
a thick cloth and boil it half an hour. To be eaten with 
wine sauce. 

Indian Pudding .—Take one pint of milk, and one-quarter 
of a pound of Indian meal, and boil it smooth; then add one- 
quarter and half a quarter of a pound of butter, and half a 
pound of sugar. When cool, beat in tho yolks of six eggs; 
beat tho whites of tho eggs to a froth, nnd add them last. 
Put in spice to your liking. Bake the mixture on shallow 
plates. 

Lemon Pudding .—Beat together three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, one half a poifnd of butter, five eggs, (beaten to a 
froth,) two large spoonfuls of grated bread, the juice of one 
large lemon, and half tho rind, grated. Bake in plates, with 
paste below. • 


PARLOR GAMES. 

Tux Haxdcuffs.—L et two persons, 1 and 2, have their 
bands tied together with strings, so that the strings cross, 



as represented in the engraving. The object is, to free 
themselves from each other without untying the knot. It 
is executed ia tho following manner: 

Let 2 gather up the string that joins his hands, pass the 
loop under the string that binds either of l’s wrists, slip it 
over l’s hand, and both will be free By a reversal of the 
samo process, tho string may be replaced. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

A Valuable Book roa Ladies.—A complete guide anil 
help to 


Pencil Drawing, 
Oil Painting, 


Antique Painting, 
Oriental Painting, 


Crayon Drawing and Paint* Wax Flowers, from the crude 
wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, Ac, 
Sign Painting, 

Shell Work, 

Painting on Ground Glass, 
Magic Lantern, 

Imitation of Pearl, 
Embroidery, 

Sealing Wax Painting, 
Panorama Painting, 

Coloring Photographs, 

Water Coloring, 

Tho Aquarigm, Ac, 


ing, 

Paper Flowers, 

Moss Work, 

Papier Mache, 

Cone Work, 

Feather Flowers, 

Potichomanie, 

Leather Work, 

Hair Work, 

Theorem Painting, 

Taxidermy, or the Art of Pre¬ 
serving Birds, 

Gilding and Bronzing, 

Grecian Painting, 

With valuable receipts for preparing the materials, Ac. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of fancy work, 
as perfectly as they can bo taught by the most experienced 
teachers, whoso charges .for all tho styles taught in this 
work, receipts, Ac., would amount to perhaps some hundreds 
of dollars. 


The publishers have spared no expense in making this 
Valuable to tho teacher and pupil, by procuring valuable in¬ 
formation from tho best teachers and artists in Enropo and 
in this country. 

Price $1,50,12mo, cloth. Splendidly illustrated. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, and for salo by all booksellers. 

J. E. TILTON A CO, Publishers, 

161 Washington Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS FOR TIIE TABLE. 

To male English Stew. —English stew is the name givon to 
tho following excellent preparation of cold meat.—Cut the 
moat in slices; pepper, salt, and flower them, and lay them 
in a dish. Take n few pickles of any kind, or a small quan¬ 
tity of pickled cabbage, and sprinkle over the meat. Then 
take a tea-cup half full of water; add to it a small quantity 
of the vinegar belonging to tho pickles, a small quantity of 
catchup, if approved of. ond any gravy that may be sot by 
for use. Stir all together, ond pour it over the meat. Set 
tho meat before the fire with a tin behind it, or put it in a 
Dutch oven, or in tho oven of tho kitchen range, os may be 
most convenient, for about half an hour before dinner-tinm. 
This is a cheap and simple way of dressing cold meat which 
is well deserving of attention. 

2b Drees Spanish Onions .—Take ofT two skins, but be par¬ 
ticular in not cutting the stalk or the root of the onion too 
much away, if yon. do, when done It will drop to piece*. 
Take four large onions, pnt them in a stewp&n sufficiently 
large, so that they may not touch each other; pnt in a small 
piece of lean York ham, and a quarter of a pound of salt but¬ 
ter; cover them close; put them on a slow stove or oven, 
keeping them turned carefully until all sides are properly 
done—they will take about two hours; then take them up 
and glaze them, thickon the gravy, and season with pepper 
and salt. 

Orange Marmalade .—One pound of oranges, half a pound 
of lemons, three quarts of water. Boll slowly for two hours. 
Cut all, taking ont the seeds. To each pound of fruit take 
two i>ouuds of loaf sugar and one pint of the water in which 
the fruit was boiled. While cutting the fruit into thin 
slices, ponr the water upon tho sugar, and then boil all to¬ 
gether for half an hour. 

Bride or Pound Cdke .—One pound of flour, three-quarters 
of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound of lamp 
sugar, one ponnd and a half of currants, five eggs, a quarter 
of a pound of lemon peel, two ounces of sweet almonds, a 
teaspoonful of yeast, and a glass of brandy. 
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Shrewsbury dikes. — Take a quarter of a pound of butter, , Fio. iv.— victoria Walking Dubs of Geit Merino.— Ths 
well worked; mix it with a pound of brown sugar, one egg n front of the skirt and bodj is trimmed with rows of black 
well beaten, and as much flour as it will take to make it s velvet. A piece of merino, running the length of the skirt, 
stiff. Roll it; then cut it with a tin mould, and bake the ^ and up the body, across the shoulders to the back, is placed 


cakes in a slow oven. 


OUR GARDEN FOR DECEMBER. 

Bulbous Boots .—In the early part of this month, should 
the weather continue open, or it is practicable to work the 
ground, hyacinths, jonquils, tulips, double narcissus, star 
of Bethlehem, crocuses, snowdrops, or any other hardy kinds 
of bulbs that yet remain out of ground, may be planted; but 
it is wrong, if it can be avoided, to defer the planting of them 
to this time. However, it will be better to plant the above 
kinds now, should it be practicable, than to keep them up 
till spring; but it will be necessary to cover the newly* 
planted beds immodiatoly with straw or other light cover¬ 
ing, for such roots as have not produced fibres before tho 
setting in of frost, are much more vulnerable to it than those 
that have. 

Polyanthus-narcissus, anemones, or ranunculuses, should 
not be planted in the middle or eastern states at this season, 
unless they are effectually protected afterward from rain, 
snow, and frost. It is better to preserve them careftilly in 
dry sand till the early part of March, or even the middle of 
that month. 

It generally happens that the weather is extremely rigor¬ 
ous in this month; therefore, more than ordinary attention 
must bo paid to plants in the house. In cold or frosty 
weather keep the windows closely shut, and close your win¬ 
dow-shutters careftilly every night, and also in extremely 
rigorous frosts, except while the sun shines on the windows. 

During the continuance of severe frost, accompanied by 
piercing , cutting winds , the windows must never be opened, 
that is, you must neither slide the lights up or down; and 
any plants that aro too near the glass must be removed 
away from the windows, especially at night and in cloudy, 
dark weather. 

However, be very particular every day, when the weather 
is mild and the sun Is shining on the windows, to slide down 
the sashes, ovon if but half an hour, in the middle of the 
day, to admit fresh air and ventilate the house; for if tho 
plants are kept too close they will become tender and weak, 
and besidos, it will causo tho leaves of some kinds to turn 
of a yellowish, sickly color, and aftorward to get mouldy 
and drop off. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fro. i.— Walking Dress of Purple Silk.— Cloak of black 
velvet. The under part is made in the sacque shape, with a 
very full skirt and sleeves; the upper part of the cloak is a 
full pelerine, of nearly the same shape in front that it is be¬ 
hind It is trimmed with guipure lace and hoavy fringe. 
Bonnot of purple velvet, ornamented with black lace, and 
black and purple plumes. 

Fio. n.— Cakriaok Du as of Fawn colored Silk.— The 
skirt is trimmed with five flounces, the lower one much 
deeper than the four above it. Body high to the throat, 
with a round waist, confined by a belt of the same material 
as tho dress. Tho sleeves are trimmed with five ruffles, the 
lower one deeper than the other four. This very beautiful 
dress is ornamented on the skirt, body and sleeves with a 
binding of flame-colored silk. Boonet of white silk, with 
a round faco, and trimmed with black and flame-colored 
plumes, and black and flame-colored ribbon. 

Fro. m.—W alking Dress of Black Silk.—A basque cloak 
of Mack cloth, richly braided, and fastened by brandenbourgs 
or frogs in front. 


s ou each side of the black velvet trimming forming a revert, 
s and is edged with black velvet. Sleeves very wide, and orna- 
l mented to correspond with the skirt. Bonnet of grey silk, 
5 with a black cock’s plume, and pink free trimming. Blooves 

> of whits bobbinet, ornamented with black velvet. 

s Fio. ▼.— The Magenta. —A walking dress of dark green 
^ silk, trimmed with seven flounces, edged with narrow black 
s lace. Cloak of black silk, ornamented with four narrow 
$ quillings of black silk. Pink bonnet. 

| Fig. vi.—Caps of very thin white mull, embroidered In 
\ small flowers. A deep row of embroidery trims tho caps 
s around the bottom, but is narrower in front, and around the 
!; neck. Two bows of blue ribbon ornament the cape iu front, 
s A cape of this kind can be most economically made by trans- 
s ferring any old worn ont French work on fine muslin. 

J Fig. vn.—A Head-Dress of black velvet and black lace. 
) The lace, which is pnt on very full behind, turns bock from 
the front. The black velvet qnilling above it narrows on 
the front of the head, where there is a band of pink flowers 
s and greon leaves. At tho back there is a bunch of pink 
1 flowors and grasses. This hoad-dress may be made with 
white lace instead of black, with a mixture of white flowers, 
or the quilling may bo of pink or greon ribbon, in the place 
of the black velvet. 

Fio. viii.—Head-Dress of sky-blue velvet, two ostrich 
plumes and pearl beads. The roll of velvet comes far over 

> the front of the bead, and is twisted in the shape of a knot 

< behind. 

< Fio. ix.—Berths for an evening dress, made of two puflf- 
\ ings of white tnlle. The lower tulle puffing is covorod with 
^ a deep fall of lace. Around the neck, and above and below 
n the fall of lace, is a qnilling of pink ribbon. A largo bow 
s in front, somewhat smaller at tho back, and knots with 
$ long, flowing ends of pink ribbon, complete this beautiful 
n accessory to an evening dress. 

s Fio. x.—T ippet of blue satin, trimmed with swan’s-down, 
s This tippet may be made of aDy colored satin, lined and 
\ quilted, and ornamented with any kind of fur which may 
s bo preferred. If it is used to throw over the neck at a party 
s after dancing, the satin or silk should be of some protty 
^ light, or white color, and the fur should be of ermine or 
s swan’s-down; but if it is intendod to be worn out-of-doors, 
s the material should be of a brown or grey-colored silk or 
$ satin, and the fur of squirrel skin, mink, or sable. 

£ Fig. xi.—Sleeve of white net, trimmed with black velvet, 
s edged on each side with narrow black lacc, and fastened 
with small steel buckles. 

Fig. xn.—S leeve of spotted net, made with three large 
puffs, trimmed with bands and rosettes of black velvet. 

\ Fig. xm.— Zouave Jacket of merino or cash more, richly 
^ braided. The sleeves are wide, Rnd open on the under part 
^ of tho arm. This jacket is intended to be worn as an addl- 
s tional covering in the bouse in winter. It is very rich when 
£ made of black cashmere and braided with a gojd-colored silk 
{ braid. 

\ General Remarks. —Flounces are becoming more than 
\ ever popular as a trimming for in-door dresses. The number 
!; if quito optional with the taste of the wearer. Heavy silkfl 
will not be flounced, however, at least it is not in good taste, 
s and some of our most fashionable dress-makers aro sending 
^ from their work rooms many skirts entirely plain. Small, 
l circular ornaments of silk, or velvet, surrounded with black 
$ lace, are much employed In trimming dresses, especially 
{ those of silk, for which this kind of trimming is extremely 
s suitable. These ornaments, which the Parisian dress-makers 

< have named macaroons , may be disposed in any way which 
l taste may dictate; but at prosent they are most frequently 
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disposed in rows, passing from the edgo of the skirt to the ) 
'Waist, and thus forming front or side trimmings. \ 

As we noticed in oar last number, bows of ribbon on the j 
front of drosses, are very popular. Another style of trim- < 
miug, the description of which we cut from a French Maga- \ 
nine, is very beautiful. The dreu was made for a lady to | 
woar at Compiogne. It was of tflack satin, (satin will be 3 
▼cry much in vogue this year,) body without points, large $ 
flowing sleevos, the dress being ornamented with little bonds \ 
of black velvet, about five inchos in width, ten in number, 3 
set porpondicularly all around the bottom of the skirt; these s 
bands are most elaborately embroidered with black silk, l 
and a small heading of black lace. Same trimming on the 5 
corsage and sleeves. The bolt is composed of black velvet, s 
embroidered in the same manner, with two long ends trim- s 
mod with deep black lace. This forms an excessively rich i; 
dress, even in black; but when made in colors—for instance, ^ 
a blue satin with bluo velvet, or a white satin with mauvo s 
▼elvet—it is one of the most elegant dresses possible. An- > 
other beautiful dress is made of myrtle green silk. The ^ 
lower edge of the skirt is trimmed with cine pinked ruffles, $ 
placed closo together: above these ruffles a space is left, and ^ 
then nine moro ruffles of smaller dimensions than those be- ^ 
noath them. The corsage high, plain, and buttoned np to £ 
the throat, is trimmed with pink ruffles. The sleeves ore 5 
formed of frills, trimmed with ruffles. 

Among the most effective of the new ball dresses we may \ 
mention one composed of white and pink tarletane, worn ^ 
over a slip of pink silk. The skirt of this dress consists of <1 
white tarletane, and is trimmed with nine gauffered flounces, $ 
five of white, and four of pink tarletane, disposed alter- ^ 
nately. Another pretty dress consists of maave-color tar- s 
lotane, over silk of tho same color. There are two skirts of * 
tarletane, tho lower one trimmed with five narrow gauffered \ 
flounces. Tho upper skirt is open in the tunic form, and is s 
bordered with a gauffering of maure-color silk. A ball dress i 
of light green tarleUne, over silk of the same tint, has been 5 
greatly admired. The tarletane dress has three skirts, each \ 
trimmod with a light ruche, edged with blondo. | 

C.VSAQUE8 mado long will divide the favor with large silk ^ 
cloaks; the forraor have very large open sleeves, and are I 
quite closed In front to the bottom. > 

Bonnets are very becoming In shape this winter. The \ 
round face has replaced the most unbecoming pointed top, v 
and as fashion was disgusted with her former efforts, she has ^ 
docreed that wliero the face .is not round, it shall be flattened \ 
on the top, with a slight Marie Stuart shape. Bonnets aro j 
plainer this year than formerly, and, to our taste, much j 
more elegant. 

Among the Wreaths which hare met with much approval, I 
one is composed of small roses, intermingled with forgot-me- \ 
not; another formed of ivy, intermingled with gold berries; j 
and we may mention a wreath consisting of a combination ] 
of pomegranato blossoms and jasmine. j 


Several pretty in-door caps have Jnst appeared. Tbcy arc 
composed of tulle and lace, and are trimmod with loops and 
ends of ribbon. A cap composed of tulle is trimmed with 
ruches and frills of blonde and loops of bine ribbon. An¬ 
other composed of white lace is trimmed with frills, alter¬ 
nately of black and whits lace, and with loops and ends of 
pink ribbon. The strings are composed one of pink and the 
other of black ribbon. Among tbo articles of lingerie which 
have most recently appoared may be named, some under- 
sleeves of tulle and muslin, variously trimmed with ribbon 
and velvet, bat not differing materially from those which 
have been worn so long, as will be seen by Jigs. A'I and A'II. 

Suppers are decorated with rosettes, ribbons, an<l lace, 
sometimes mixed with silk. We havo seen on the fairy foot 
of a lady of fashion a pair of those slippers of Havana mo¬ 
rocco embroidered with flowers of a darker shade and black 
bugles. Other slippers of block patent leather, have, not at 
the edge, but in tho middle on the top of the foot, a large 
gold, stool, or silver buckle, placed on a black ribbon. 

Somo of the very newest head-dresses are very fantastic; 
they are composed of velvet, with a wide plait to lio on the 
top of the head, and sprinkled with gilt, or silvered orna¬ 
ments in the shape of new moons, stars, Ac.; and through 
the roll of velvet at tho back are stuck daggers, arrows, 
anchors, Ac., Ac. The style is almost too decided to be¬ 
come universal, but we suppose it will be popular with some 
on account of its novelty. Some of these ornaments are 
mado of jet, and are much more qniet in their effect. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i,— Dress for a uttle Girl or about five tsars or 
age, or scarlet Merino. —The skirt has four tacks, not placed 
close together. The low body has four tucks in front, which 
is edged with lappels passing over the shoulders. 

Fio. n.— Evening Dress for a young Girl or fi tt xzh 
tears or age.— This dress is of lilac silk, with two skirts^ 
The upper one is edged with three rows of scalloped ribbon, 
put on above the narrow hem; the lower and upper rows aro 
of white ribbon, and the middle row of the same color as the 
dress. The body is mado with a sharp point in front, and 
trimmed with a Marie Antoinette berthe, with long end% 
made of the same material as the dress, and trimmed to cor¬ 
respond with the upper skirt. The sleeves are trimmed with 
rows of ribbon liko the berthe. A band, and bows of black 
velvet, and loops of pearl beads, compose the heed-dress. 

Fio. ra.— An Out-of-doors Dress for a Girl twelve tears 
of age.— The frock is of a Maria Louise blue merino. There 
is a side-trimming on the skirt, placed so as to look as if it 
fell back, and trimmed with a row of black volvet and black 
velvet buttons. A trimming to correspond with tho skirt 
ornaments the body and sleeves. A bonnet of white satin, 
quilted, and trimmed with bine velvet. 
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